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‘ 


With the publication of this volume, covering the events and progress 
of 1916, the AMERICAN YEAR Book reaches its seventh issue. The YEAR 
Boox for 1916 follows the lines of the issue for 1915, with the organization 
of the departments changed only in minor details, and the scope of the 
work remains as defined in the preface to the first issue: 

“The AMERICAN YEAR Book is intended for the needs of writers aad 
searchers of every kind. Because of its inclusion of scientific subjects, it has 
been necessary to limit the political and statistical’ material which is the 
staple of many annual handbooks; the book does not aim to treat everything 
that could be useful, but throughout to select from the enormous mass of 
details those things which, in the judgment of experts in each field, are most 
significant, most permanent in value, most likely to answer the searchers’ 
questions. 

*The AMERICAN YEAR Book does not aim to be a rival of other annual 
publications, ‘either foreign or domestic. Details as to elections, the per- 
sonnel of state and municipal governments, political personalities, societies, 


and educational, literary, and scientific institutions have deliberately been 


reduced, in order to make room for material of a kind not found in most 
of the annuals. The AMERICAN YEAR Book appeals first of all to students 
in all fields, who wish a record of progress, not only in their own, but in 
other departments of human endeavor. ,It is intended, also, as a handbook 
for busy men, editors, contributors, professional men, teachers, scientific 
workers, engineers, practical and business men, who wish to verify or con- 
firm points that arise in their minds; and to serve as a handy body of 
reference material settling questions of fact. Throughout the work the 
object has been to make the volume convenient for the user; hence the YEAR 
Boox is arranged on a plan entirely unique in publications of this general 


character. It is intended to make reference easier by subdividing material 


into departments, by putting cognate subjects into close association, and by 

liberal cross-references, making it easy to turn at once to the discussions 

relating to any subject. A full and’ carefully analyzed index is also provided 

in order to open up all remote connections and relations of a topic. This 

arrangement by groups of affiliated subjects, instead of haphazard or alpha- 
ili 
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betical succession of topics, is more convenient, and at the same time mor 
scientific.” 

The Supervisory Board of representatives of national learned and sciet 
tifie societies, officially known as the American Year Book Corporation, 
continues actively to assist in the preparation of the YEAR Book. The 
members of this Board, which originally projected the work, remain indi- 
vidually responsible for the scope and content of the reviews of their re- 
spective fields; several are themselves contributors; many have codperated 
with the Editor in securing contributors; and all have assisted the Editor 
with criticism and counsel. The Supervisory Board has now forty members, 
a complete list of whom will be found on a subsequent page, representing 
forty-four societies. No change in personnel has occurred during 1916. 

One hundred and twenty-seven contributors have codperated in the prepa- 
ration of this issue. All are experts in their special fields, and the com- 
plete list printed on a subsequent page contains many names of eminence. 

The war in Europe continues to dominate the record. The YEAR 
Book for 1915 gave an impressive exposition of its reaction on every aspect 
of American life; the pages of this volume reveal influences and effects no 
less amazing in diversity, and in some directions much more profound 
and permanent. In the Presidential campaign, the most important domestic 
event of the year, the war brought into prominence new issues of Ameri- 
canism and preparedness. In national policy it was responsible for a 
striking increase in military and naval defense. In foreign relations not 
even the prospect of a warlike issue of the acute crisis with Mexico obscured 
the controversies of the United States with the European belligerents in 
defense of neutral rights. All the reactions of the war in America, political, 
economic and social, are discussed in this volume with fullness and au- 
thority, as are the military operations in the various theatres of war and 
the course of events in the warring countries. American events and progress 
in polities, economies, sociology, the sciences, the arts, and the humanities, 
are comprehensively reviewed, and are placed in their proper perspective 
by a background of the significant events in foreign countries. 

The acknowledgments of the Editor are due, not only to the contributors 
and members of the Supervisory Board, but also to the many public officials, 
Federal, state, and municipal, who have courteously responded to requests 
for statistical and other data, and to the readers who have offered disin-_ 
terested criticism of previous issues. The Editor welcomes criticism and 
suggestions from any source on the selection of material and method of 
treatment, or on the more formal side of typography, make-up, and con- 
veniences for users. ¢ 
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Legislative and Administrative | facture of armor plate and naval pro- 
_ Tendencies.—In several respects the jectiles, for the extraction of nitrates 
first session of the Sixty-fourth Con-| from the air by hydroelectric power, 
gress, which began on Dec. 6, 1915,| for the enlargement of the existing 
and ended on Sept. 8, was very re-| gunpowder plant, for the equipment 
markable. In dealing with the prob-| of navy yards with facilities for the 
lems of national defense, Congress | construction of capital ships, and for 
went far beyond the recommendations | Government participation in the ship- 
which the President had laid before | ping business. The multiplication of 
it. Army reorganization, the enor-| administrative commnissions, which 
mous appropriations made for naval} had begun with the establishment of 
and military purposes, and the new|the Federal Reserve Board in 1913 
taxes devised to meet these expendi- | and the Federal Trade Commission in 
tures, easily assumed the place of first | 1914, was another feature of the ses- 
importance in the work of the ses-|sion. Congress erected a Shipping 
sion. But aside from these, the legis- | Board of five members, a Farm Loan 
lation ranged over a wide field and | Board of five, a Tariff Commission of 
touched the economic interests of the | six, and an Employees’ Compensation 
country at many points. The Demo-| Commission of three. 

_ erats, in passing the Child Labor Act| Executive influence has never been 
‘and in establishing an eight-hour day |more dominant in national legisla- 
for certain classes of railroad em-|tion. Various circumstances played 
ployees, committed themselves to an | into the President’s hands—the desire 
extreme assertion of Federal author-| of his party to face the Presidential 
ity. Not less significant was the dis- | election with a commanding record of 
position shown to expand Government | achievement, and still more the nat- 
activity in the domain: of industry | ural ascendancy of the Executive in a 
and commerce, this being exemplified | time of serious international compli- 
by the provision made for the manu-! cations. 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


The President’s Message.—In his a ae Rhee eat Rpts te 
Sh message of Dec. 7, 1915, Presi- quiring two battleships and two battle 
ent Wilson recommended a fairly | cruisers the first year; and the creation 
definite scheme of legislation. He ad-|of an advisory council to provide for 
wocshed : the mobilization of economic resources. 
abe : in time of national necessity. 
(1) Substantial increase in national (2) Financial legislation to meet the 
defense, a regular army of 142,000 and heavy expenditures thus entailed. 
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(8) The enactment, with some modifi- 
cations, of the Ship Purchase bill which 
had failed of adoption in 1915, 

(4) The enactment of the bills reor- 
ganizing the governments of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. 

(5) Federal aid for vocational educa- 


on. 
(6) A system of rural credits for the 
encouragement of agriculture. 

) The opening up of natural re- 
sources for development under proper 
safeguards. 

(8) The appointment of a commission 
to inquire into the whole subject of in- 
terstate railroad transportation. 


Further recommendations were made 
during the course of the session. The 
President urged Democratic leaders 
in both houses to secure the passage 
of bills erecting a permanent Tariff 
Commission, prohibiting the inter- 
state shipment of the products of 
child labor, and providing compensa- 
tion for workmen injured in the Fed- 
eral service. Finally, on Aug. 29, 
when a great strike of railroad em- 
ployees seemed imminent, he appeared 
before Congress and asked immediate 
legislation granting the eight-hour 
day which the men demanded. 

Final action was taken, though not 
always in rigid conformity with the 
President’s ideas, on almost all of 
these proposals; only the measures 
relating to natural resources, voca- 
tional education, and the government 
of Porto Rico failed to pass both 
houses. In view of the desire for an 
early adjournment, executive pres- 
sure alone prevented the abandon- 
ment of other measures. The force of 
that pressure was demonstrated when 
Congress reluctantly passed the Child 
Labor bill and the Adamson Eight- 
Hour bill, when it abandoned its evi- 
dent intention of interfering in the 
adjustment of the armed-merchant- 
men question, and when the House 
acquiesced in the Senate’s larger view 
of naval and military requirements. 
In his relations with the House the 
President was somewhat embarrassed 
by the attitude of the new Democrat- 
ic floor leader; for Mr. Kitchin (N. 
C.), far from encouraging the party 
to support the Administration pro- 
gramme, expressed open disapproval 
of the bills which provided for na- 
tional defense and the Tariff Commis- 
sion. He said of the General Revenue 
bill, when himself reporting it from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, 


that it contained “too much Republi- 
canism for an old-line Democrat.” 

The legislative record of the session 
in acts of public interest was unusu- 
ally large. A complete list of the im- 
portant measures of general interest is 
given elsewhere (see V, The National 
Administration), and most of them 
are discussed in more or less detail in 
the articles dealing with the subjects 
to which they relate. This following 
review of the proceedings of Congress 
deals only with those measures and 
events of distinct political significance. 

The National Defense Act.—The 
first aspect of national defense to oc- 
cupy the attention of Congress was 
reorganization of the Army. Com- 
mittee hearings which began early in 
January canvassed the whole subject 
with exceptional thoroughness. Tech- 
nical experts, while disagreeing in 
matters of detail, united in urging a 
substantial and immediate increase of 
the military establishment. The chief © 
questions which had to be considered 
were the strength of the Regular 
Army and the nature of the force 
which must be created to supplement 
it; on the second point choice lay be- 
tween the “continental army” pro- 
posed by the President and Secretary 
of War Garrison, and a federalized 
National Guard. General Scott, the 
Chief of Staff, and General Bliss gave 
unqualified endorsement to Mr. Garri- 
son’s plan. But the National Guard 
Association, condemning this plan as 
impracticable, advocated federaliza- 
tion of the Guard and presented to 
the committees of both houses a bill 
which provided Federal pay for the — 
militia, qualifying examinations for 
officers, a minimum of 48 drills a 
year, and war service within and 
without the United States. So per- 
sistent was the lobby maintained at 
Washington by the Association that 
Senator Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and several of his colleagues de- 
nounced it in vigorous terms. 

The House bill was introduced by 
Mr. Hay (Va.) on March 6. It pro- 
vided for a rig nee Army of 143,000, 
a federalized National Guard which 
would reach a strength of over 400,- 
000 in five years, and civilian train- 
ing camps expected to develop an ad- 
ditional force of 100,000. Notwith- 
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standing the abandonment of the 
“eontinental army” plan, which had 
led Secretary Garrison to resign (see 
The Administration, infra), President 
Wilson intimated that he was fully 
satisfied with the bill. Prompt con- 
sideration was ensured by a special 
rule which the House adopted on May 
16. On final passage, just a week 
later, the vote was 402 to 2, the mi- 
nority of two being a Socialist, who 
opposed preparedness in any form, 
and a Republican who demanded more 
effective preparedness. But while the 
House so readily accepted the bill as 
a whole, a formidable minority re- 
garded the provision for the Regular 
Army as inadequate, and a proposal 
to fix the establishment at 220,000 
men was defeated by a slender major- 
ity of 22 (213 to 191), 33 Democrats 
supporting and 34 Republicans op- 
posing it. 

The Senate bill was reported by 
Mr. Chamberlain (Ore.) on March 
17. It provided for a Regular Army 
with a peace strength of 178,000; a 
federalized National Guard of 250,- 
000; and a Federal volunteer force of 
261,000 to be trained for a month 
each year in summer camps, the Pres- 
ident being empowered to settle de- 
tails as to enlistment, training, re- 
serve, etc. The relative merits of 
the National Guard and the volun- 
teers took the most prominent place 
as a theme of discussion. Leading 
Senators of both parties expressed 
doubts as to whether the organized 
militia could ever become an efficient 
fighting force; and Senator Borah of 
Idaho declared that, under the Con- 
stitution, it would be impossible for 
the Federal Government to assert an 
effective control over the militia. But 
eventually the Senate decided to ac- 
cept the provisions of the bill as to 
both the National Guard and the vol- 
unteers. ‘Twice it rejected a motion 
proposing to eliminate the volunteer 
force, first by a vote of 36 to 34 (19 
Democrats supporting the motion, 24 
opposing it), and afterwards by a 
vote of 40 to 37. In the closing hours 
of the debate an amendment was car- 
ried (43 to 37) imereasing the peace 
strength of the Regular Army to 250,- 
000 men, the majority comprising 22 
Republicans and 21 Democrats. The 
Senate adopted two other important 


amendments: one for the construction 
of a nitrate plant costing $15,000,000; 
the other for the establishment of a 
school and college reserve corps. The 
ei passed on April 18 without a roll 
eall. 

The differences between the two 
houses proved difficult to adjust in 
conference. On May 5 Mr. Hay an- 
nounced a deadlock on three points: 
the size of the Regular Army, the vol- 
unteer plan, and the nitrate plant. 
But ten days later a final agreement 
was reached, this being accepted by 
the Senate on May 17 and by the 
House on May 20 (the vote being 349 
to 25). The details of the National 
Defense Act, which was signed by the 
President on June 3, will be found 
elsewhere (see XII, The Army). It 
authorizes a regular army of about 
186,000 officers and men; a federal- 
ized National Guard which will grad- 
ually reach a peace strength of over 
425,000 men; a system of civilian 
training camps; a system of military 
training for schools and colleges; and 
the construction of Government 
plants, at a maximum cost of $20,- 
000,000, for the production of nitrates 
and other products used in the manu- 
facture of munitions and fertilizers. 

The Army Appropriation Act.—The 
enlargement of the military forces, as 
prescribed in the National Defense 
Act, entailed heavy expenditures. As 
reported to the House on June 16 the 
Army Appropriation bill carried 
$157,123,000, which exceeded the sup- 
ply appropriated for the previous fis- 
cal year by more than $55,000,000. 
It passed the House a week later 
without a roll call. While few changes 
had been made in the original dispo- 
sitions of the bill, the exigencies of 
the Mexican situation had necessitat- 
ed an increase of about $25,000,000. 
But this increase was altogether in- 
adequate to cover the cost of equip- 
ping the National Guard, transport- 
ing it to the border, and maintaining 
it there; and mainly because of this 
circumstance the Senate, which passed , 
the bill without a roll call on July 27, 
agreed upon an aggregate sum of 
nearly $314,000,000. In conference 
this amount was reduced to $267,596,- 
530. Aside from the appropriations 
the bill contained several important 
features. It authorized the Presi- 
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dent, in time of war or the imminence 


of war, to assume control of transpor-: 


tation systems and to utilize them for 
military purposes. It established a 
Council of National Defense com- 
posed of six members of the Cabinet 
and designed to coérdinate the indus- 
trial resources and transportation fa- 
cilities of the country in the interests 
of national security, the Council to 
be assisted by an advisory commis- 
sion of experts serving without pay. 
It also revised the Articles of War, 
which, remaining unchanged for a 
century, had become archaic. During 
conference Mr. Hay secured the adop- 
tion of an amendment to these re- 
vised Articles, which exempted offi- 
cers and men on the retired list from 
the military criminal code. Notwith- 
standing urgent representations made 
by the Secretary of War, the confer- 
ees refused to reconsider their action, 
and on Aug. 18 President Wilson ve- 
toed the bill, on the ground that: 

So long as Congress sees fit to make the 
retired personnel a part of the Army of 
the United States, the constitutionality 
of the proposed exemption of such per- 
sonnel from all responsibility under the 
Articles of War is a matter of serious 
doubt, leaving the President, as it does, 
without any means sanctioned by statute 
of exercising over the personnel thus ex- 
empted the power of command vested in 
him by the Constitution. 

He was also convinced “of its bane- 
ful effect upon the discipline of the 
Army.” Mr. Hay at once reintro- 
duced the bill, eliminating not only 
the clause which the President had 
condemned, but also the whole section 
relative to the Articles of War which 
the President had expressly approved. 
It passed the House on Aug. 22; but 
three days later, conforming with the 
action of the Senate, the House rein- 
serted the Articles of War without 


the objectionable clause, and the Pres- 


ident signed the Act on Aug. 29. 
(See also XII, The Army.) 

The Naval Appropriation Act.—The 
sentiment in favor of national pre- 
paredness, which found expression in 
the army bills, was evidenced still 
more notably in the case of the Navy. 
The credit for this belongs mainly to 
the Senate. Although the House 
finally sanctioned a building pro- 
gramme which went beyond the most 
sanguine expectations, it refused at 
first to sanction the proposals put 


forward by the President. These pro- 
posals contemplated a five-year build- 
ing programme, with two battleships, 
two battle cruisers, three scout cruis- 
ers, 15 destroyers, five fleet subma- 
rines, and 25 coast submarines for the 
fiscal year 1917 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
324). The House Committee on Na- 
val Affairs not only abandoned the 
principle of a continuing programme, 
but refused to accept the recommen- 
dations for 1917. It provided for the 
construction of five battle cruisers, 
four scout cruisers, three fleet subma- 
rines, 17 coast submarines, and 10 de- 
stroyers, this decision being reached 
by a party vote of 13 to 8, with the 
Republican minority squarely com- 
mitted to a more ambitious plan. 
The bill, as reported to the House on 
May 24, carried appropriations aggre- 
gating $241,449,151, and Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, whose recommenda- 
tions had been slighted, curiously 
enough expressed his approval. Chair- 
man Padgett (Tenn.), in explaining 
the bill, said that while the Navy 
must continue to place its chief reli- 
ance in battleships, the immediate 
and pressing necessity was to provide 
it with swift battle cruisers. The 
Republicans on May 30 supported 
amendments which called for two bat- 
tleships, six battle cruisers, six scout 
cruisers, 28 destroyers, and 50 sub- 
marines. The battleship amendment 
was defeated 130 to 114; the battle- 
cruiser amendment by 109 to 83; but 
with the assistance of some 20 Demo- 
crats the submarine amendment was 
adopted by 114 to 104. Three days 
later the Republicans nearly succeed- 
ed in having the bill sent back to 
committee and remodelled according 
to their views. The close vote (189 
to 183) indicated a significant shift 
of opinion; 25 Democrats, mostly 
from New York, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts, voted with the minor- 
ity. 

Another subject of controversy was 
the proposed Government plant for 
the manufacture of armor plate. A 
separate bill authorizing the construe- 
tion of such a plant at a cost of $11,- 
000,000 had been passed by the Sen- 
ate on March 21 and favorably re- 
ported to the House on April 5. Pri- 
vate manufacturers made every effort 
to defeat the bill; one company even 
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offering to supply the Government at 
a price based upon the cost of pro- 
duction and determined by impartial 
arbitrators. On May 31 the armor- 
plate bill was incorporated in the na- 
val bill; and when the Republican 
leaders, wishing to leave the way 
open to an understanding between the 
Government and private manufactur- 
ers, sought to have the provision 
struck out, they found the Democrats 
practically unanimous in its favor 
and their own followers divided. 
Forty-eight Republicans voted for the 
plant. Another amendment provided 
that certain navy yards should’ be 
‘equipped for the building of capital 
ships and that the Government should 
build any or all of the ships now au- 
thorized in case the terms offered by 
private contractors proved unsatis- 
factory. With these and other items 
added the appropriations reached 
_ $269,970,000. On June 2 the House 
passed the bill by a vote of 358 to 4. 
The House bill, considered by the 
-Senate Committee, was radically 
changed on June 22. With the mem- 
bers of both parties acting in agree- 
ment, it assumed the character of a 
new bill based upon the Administra- 
tion’s proposals. Indeed it provided 
for the first year three more capital 
ships than the President had recom- 
mended. Before reporting the bill to 
the Senate on June 30, the Committee 
made a still more radical change. 
The five-year programme, involving 
157 new units and an expenditure of 
$588,180,000, was converted into a 
three-year programme. For the first 
year the bill authorized four battle- 
ships, four battle cruisers, four scout 
cruisers, 20 destroyers, and 30 sub- 
marines; it carried a grand total of 
$315,826,843, or more than twice the 
amount voted for 1916. Yet no for- 
midable resistance was offered in the 
Senate. Three Republicans who aft- 
erwards voted for the bill (Cummins 
and Kenyon of Iowa and Townsend of 
Michigan) made various attempts to 
reduce the number of capital ships, as 
did two Democrats (Thomas and Sha- 
froth of Colorado) ; but their motions 
commanded only insignificant sup- 
port. The chief opposition came from 
- a small group of radical or progres- 
sive Republicans, the most active of 
whom were Mr. Clapp (Minn.), Mr. 
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La Follette (Wis.), and Mr. Norris 
(Neb.). The bill finally passed the 
Senate on July 21 by a vote of 71 
to 8. The minority included two 
Democrats (Thomas of Colorado and 
Vardaman of Mississippi), the three 
Republicans named above, and three 
other Republicans (Curtis of Kansas, 
Gronna of North Dakota, and Works 
of California). 

The bill remained in conference un- 
til Aug. 11. As no agreement had 
been reached on the building pro- 
gramme, that matter now came di- 
rectly before the House. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary Daniels, having 
come out squarely for the Senate bill, 
labored with the Democratic leaders. 
On Aug. 15, by a vote of 283 to 51, 
the House gave way. The minority 
included 35 Democrats, 15 Republi- 
cans, and one Socialist, the Democrat- 
ic floor leader (Mr. Kitchin) being 
among the number. He condemned 
the President for shifting ground and 
complained that “the United States 
becomes to-day the most militaristic 
naval nation on earth.” Agreement 
on the building programme was the 
vital point. Other questions raised 
no serious difficulty. On Aug. 18 both 
houses accepted the bill, the appro- 
priations having been fixed at $313,- 
300,555, and the President signed it 


on Aug. 29. (For details see XII, 
The Navy.) 
Minor Defense Measures.—The 


Fortifications Appropriation Act pro- 
vided $25,748,050, this sum represent- 
ing an increase of more than $6,000,- 
000 over 1916. Ani‘act of Feb. 15 en- 
larged the cadet corps at the Naval 
Academy; each member of Congress 
and territorial delegate is now per- 
mitted to name three cadets instead 
of two. An act of May 4 enlarged the 
cadet corps at the Military Acade- 
my, assigning two to each Congres- 
sional district, two to each territory, 
four to the District of Columbia, two 
to Porto Rico, four to each state at 
large, 80 to the United States at 
large, and 180. to the enlisted men of 
the National Guard. : 
The General Revenue Act.—Contem 
plating a deficit of $252,701,000 for 
the fiscal year 1917, the President 
recommended in his message the ex- 
tension of the War Revenue Act of 
1914, the retention of the sugar duty 
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of one cent a pound which would 
otherwise expire on May 1, 1916, the 
imposition of new internal taxes, and 
certain changes in the income tax 
(A. Y. B., 1915, p. 73). By an act of 
Dec. 17 the War Revenue Act was 
extended to the end of 1916. A bill 
repealing the provision of the Under- 
wood Tariff Act by which sugar 
would be admitted free of duty after 
May 1, 1916, passed the House on 
March 16 by a vote of 346 to 14. The 
Senate, following a decision of the 
Democratic caucus, amended the bill 
on April 11 so as merely to postpone 
the application of the Underwood pro- 
vision for a period of four years. Ul- 
timately, however, by a vote of 59 to 
10, it accepted the House bill, which 
the President signed on April 27. 
A General Revenue bill was favor- 
ably reported from the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House on 
July 5. Two Republicans, Gardner 
(Mass.) and Longworth (Ohio), vot- 
ed with the Democratic majority; two 
others, Green (Iowa) and Sloan 
(Neb.), while opposing the favorable 
report, expressed intention of accept- 
ing the bill on final passage. Chair- 
man Kitchin estimated the total ap- 
propriations for 1917 at $1,579,000,- 
000, but $125,000,000 of this amount, 
having been required to meet the 
Mexican situation, should be financed 
by a bond issue. To meet an antici- 
pated deficit of $266,922,000 it was 
proposed to levy new taxes yielding 
approximately $197,000,000 and to 
take $69,922,000 from the General 
Fund of the Treasury. The revenue 
bill provided for changes in the in- 
come tax, the existing exemption lim- 
it being retained, but the normal or 
basic rate increased from one to two 
per cent. and the surtax reclassified 
with rates running from one per cent. 


on incomes between $20,000 and $40,-’ 


000 to 10 per cent. on incomes over 
$500,000; an inheritance tax with 
rates varying from one per cent. on 
estates of $50,000 or less to five per 
cent. on estates of more than $450,- 
000; a munition manufacturer’s tax 
of five to eight per cent. on gross re- 
ceipts; certain miscellaneous taxes; 
protective duties for a limited period 
on the importation of dyestuffs (see 
XXIV, Industrial Chemistry) ; a Tar- 
iff Commission; and means of com- 


bating unfair competition on the part 
of foreign producers in American 
markets. This latter so-called anti- 
dumping clause imposed penalties in 
cases where imported commodities 
should be sold at a price substanti- 
ally less than their price in the mar- 
kets of the world with the cost of im- 
portation and sale added, the object 
of the low price being to prevent the 
establishment of a new American in- 
dustry or to injure any existing in- 
dustry or to restrain trade. It also 
imposed double duties on articles im- 
ported under a restrictive agreement 
binding any one to purchase, use, or 
deal in them exclusively. 

The Tariff Commission, which did 
not find a place in the President’s 
message, was advocated in a letter 
which he addressed to Mr. Kitchin on 
Jan. 24. He there outlined the proper 
functions of such a Commission, these 
embracing generally the operation of 
the customs tariff laws “in economic 
effect and administrative method.” To 
some Democrats this letter seemed to - 
imply a lack of faith in the Under- 
wood Tariff; they accused the Presi- 
dent of abandoning party principles. 
He answered his critics in a second 
letter. “I have changed my mind,” he 
said, “because all the circumstances 
of the world have changed... . I 
have had in this change of mind no 
thought whatever of a change in mind 
toward the so-called protection ques- 
tion.’ The Commission would have 
nothing to do with theories or policy, 
but would deal only with the actual 
facts of industry and commerce. 

As Mr. Kitchin had no sympathy 
with this proposal, the introduction 
of a Tariff Commission bill was en- 
trusted to Mr. Rainey (Ill.). This 
bill provided for a commission of six 
members, no more than three of the 
same political party, to be appointed 
by the President and Senate for 12 
years, one retiring every two years, 
and to be paid salaries of $10,000. 
After languishing for several months 
in the Ways and Means Committee, 
it came before the House as a part 
of the General Revenue bill. On July 
10, after four days of debate, that 
comprehensive measure was passed 
without any fundamental change by . 
a vote of 239 to 139, the majority in- 
cluding 39 Republicans and one Inde- 
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pendent. Among minor amendments 
was one which reduced the salaries of 
the commissioners to $7,500 and an- 
other which substituted for the per- 
manent annual appropriation of 
$300,000 a single appropriation for 
the first year. 

The House bill, after being revised 
by the Democratic members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, was sub- 
jected to further modification by the 
Democratic caucus and finally report- 
ed to the Senate on Aug. 16. The new 
features of the bill included: a surtax 
of 11 to 13 per cent. om incomes over 
$1,000,000; an increased inheritance 
tax of six to 10 per cent. on estates 
between $1,000,000 and $5,000,000; 
an increase of the munitions tax to 
10 per cent. and its application at 
half that rate to materials used in 
producing munitions; a corporation 
stock license tax of 50 cents for each 
$1,000 of capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits above $99,000; the post- 
ponement of the tax on dyestuffs un- 
til after the war; and a clause em- 
powering the President to place an 
_ embargo on the admission of articles 
from foreign countries when similar 
articles produced in the United States 
are not permitted to enter those coun- 
tries. This clause was apparently di- 
rected against the action of the En- 
tente Allies in excluding certain ar- 
ticles designated as luxuries during 
the period of the war. 

During the course of the debates 
Mr. Underwood (Ala.) made persist- 
ent efforts to secure modifications in 
the bill. Declaring at the outset that 
he would not be bound by the deci- 
sions of the party caucus (it was 
technically termed a conference), he 
came into conflict with several Demo- 
cratic leaders, particularly Mr. Stone 
(Mo.). “Of course,” the latter re- 
marked, “a demagogue cannot be dra- 
gooned. The position taken by the 
Senator from Alabama makes the 
Democratic caucus worse than use- 
less.” Mr. Underwood was especially 
opposed to what he termed “Repub- 
lican tariff legislation”; but as only 
six Democrats joined him in his at- 
tack upon the dyestuffs duty, it was 
retained by a vote of 43 to 7; and the 
provision for a Tariff Commission 
was retained by a vote of 55 to 5. 
His effort to reduce the income-tax 


exemption (the caucus had refused to 
sanction such a change when pro- 
posed by the Democratic members of 
the Finance Committee) also failed; 
the vote was 31 to 19, the minority 
including five Democrats. The only 
important changes made by the Sen- 
ate were in the nature of retaliatory 
measures directed against the En- 
tente Allies (see also III, Interna- 
tional Relations). The first of these 
provided, that where a foreign bel- 
ligerent, during the existence of a war 
in which the United States was not 
engaged, discriminated against any 
American products, the President 
should have power to prevent the im- 
portation of similar articles into the 
United States. A second clause em- 
powered the President to refuse ¢élear- 
ance papers to any belligerent mer- 
chantman refusing to carry American 
goods unless and only because of lack 
of cargo space, and imposed heavy 
penalties for any attempt to sail 
without such papers. A third clause 
empowered the President to refuse 
the use of the mails and of telephone, 
telegraph, wireless, cable, and ex- 
press facilities to the citizens of any 
belligerent countries which should in- 
terfere with American mails or with- 
draw commercial privileges. A fourth 
clause prohibited the importation 
through any foreign country, except 
when bound for an American port, of 
any fish taken in the North Pacific 
or its tributaries. The bill passed the 
Senate on Sept. 6, after a continuous 
session of 14 hours. The vote was 42 
to 16. The Democrats, supporting it 
solidly, were joined by five Republi- 
cans—Clapp (Minn.), Cummins and 
Kenyon (Iowa), La Follette (Wis.), 
and Norris (Neb.). : 

In the main the conferees accepted 
the Senate’s changes. But they elimi- 
nated the third and fourth retalia- 
tory measures just described; fixed 
the munition manufacturer’s tax at 
12% per cent. of net profits, the same 
rate applying to materials used in 
producing munitions; and allowed the 
$4,000 income-tax exemption to ap- 
ply not only to married persons but 
to heads of families as well. Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the bill on Sept. 
8. The detailed provisions of the bill 
are described elsewhere (see XIV, 
Public Finance). 
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The Shipping Act—The failure of 
the ship-purchase measure in 1915, 
when Senator Clarke (Ark.) and six 
other Democrats deserted the Admin- 
istration (A. Y. Bi, 1915, p. 71), in- 
dicated that concessions would have 
to be made to secure its passage 
through the Sixty-fourth Congress. 
President Wilson, in his message, 
foreshadowed changes “in some es- 
sential particulars’; and it was 
hoped that such changes would pla- 
cate Senator Clarke and Mr. Kitchin. 
The revised bill, worked out by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce, was intro- 
duced in the House on Jan. 31. It 
erected a Shipping Board of five mem- 
bers, the Secretaries of the Navy and 
Commerce ex officio and three others 
appointed by the President and Sen- 
ate for six years and paid $10,000 a 
year; it invested this Board with au- 


thority to regulate commerce on the 


high seas and the Great Lakes, an 
authority extending not only to the 
fixing of reasonable rates, but to the 
licensing of all vessels, irrespective of 
nationality, engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce, to the approval of 
the sale of American vessels to for- 
eign interests, to the control of com- 
petitive practices, and to the sanc- 
tioning of pools which would other- 
wise be illegal under the Sherman 
Act; and it empowered the Board to 
spend a maximum sum of $50,000,000 
in acquiring ships which should be 
leased or sold to private capitalists 
for the establishment of new services, 
or which, failing such arrangements, 
should be operated under a corpora- 
tion controlled by the Government as 
majority stockholder. Thus Govern- 
ment operation was to be a last re- 
sort, not to be undertaken unless the 
Board found it impossible to interest 
private capital. E 
Committee hearings, which began 
on Feb. 10, elicited a good deal of 
criticism. Still described as an Ad- 
ministration measure, the bill was re- 
vised and reintroduced on April 10 
and again revised and reintroduced 
on May 8. The most important 
change provided that the corporation 
formed by the Board should be dis- 
solved five years after the close of the 
European War, its property then re- 
verting to the Board; that the ships 


then should be sold, leased, or char- 
tered to American citizens and the 
other property disposed of to the best 
advantage; and that the privately 
owned stock should be taken over by 
the Board at a fair and reasonable 
price. Another change confined the — 
general rate-making powers of the 
Board to interstate commerce except 
where common carriers in foreign 
commerce charged rates which ap- 
peared to discriminate unjustly be- 
tween shippers or ports or between 
exporters of the United States and 
their foreign competitors. The re- 
quirement of a license for common 
carriers was omitted, In order to mini- 
mize political influence, the composi- 
tion of the Board was altered so as 
to include five appointed members in 
addition to the Cabinet officers. 
The effect of these changes was to 
elicit from Mr. Kitchin a promise of 
active support and from Mr. Clarke 
an intimation that he might with- 
draw his opposition. But the Repub- 
licans maintained an attitude of reso- 
lute hostility, asserting (to quote the 
minority report from the committee) 
that the bill “would work immediate 
and lasting injury.” While acqui- 
escing in the creation of the Shipping 
Board, they deprecated the wide pow- 
ers entrusted to it. Debate began on 
May 17 under a special rule which 
called for final action two days later. 
But the Republicans, resorting to ob- 
structive tactics and attacking in- 
sistently the clauses which empow- 
ered the Board to acquire ships and 
form a corporation to operate them, 
delayed the passage of the bill until 
the 20th. The final vote of 211 to 161 
followed party lines, only nine Re- 
publicans supporting the bill and 
only two Democrats opposing it. The 
bill remained substantially unaltered. 
In the Senate progress ‘was ex- 
ceedingly slow. It was not until July 
8 that the Democratic caucus finished 
consideration of the bill and pledged 
the party to stand behind it. To dis- 
arm criticism the caucus made 
changes which prohibited the pur- 
chase of ships flying a belligerent 
flag, or already engaged in American 
trade, or 25 per cent. below their orig- 
inal efficiency; and to ensure the non- 
partisan character of the Board the 
two Cabinet officers were eliminated. 


out the guarantee provision; 
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In August the Senate reduced the sal- 
aries of the Board to $7,500. Senator 
Borah (Idaho) tried unsuccessfully 
to secure the adoption of the pending 
Immigration bill (see mfra) as a 
rider, the motion being defeated by 
37 to 22. On Aug. 18 the amended 
bill passed the Senate by a vote of 
38 (all Democrats) to 21 (all Re- 
publicans). On Aug. 30 the House 
_ concurred in the Senate amendments. 
The President signed the bill on Sept. 
7. Details of the provisions of the 
Act will be found elsewhere (see XX, 
The Merchant Marine). 

The Philippines Act.—Another strik- 
ing success of the Administration was 
the enactment of the Jones bill ex- 
tending a large measure of autonomy 
to the Filipinos and a promise of ul- 
timate independence. This bill, in 
varying forms, had been before Con- 
gress ever since the Democrats as- 
sumed control of the House in 1911; 
President Wilson had urged its adop- 
tion in each of his annual messages; 
it had passed the House in 1914 and 
come before the Senate, favorably re- 
ported, in 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
250). In January, 1916, to the sur- 
prise of Congress and the country, 
Senator Clarke (Ark.) offered an 
amendment to the pending bill, which 
fixed a definite time for the evacua- 
tion and abandonment of the islands. 
The amendment granted complete in- 
dependence in not less than two or 
more than four years at the discre- 
tion of the President, with the pro- 
viso that, in case of disturbed inter- 
nal conditions, the period might be 
extended to embrace the next session 
of Congress and thus permit of modi- 
fications in the Act. It also pro- 
vided for the neutralization of the 
islands by international agreement, 
failing which the United States 
should guarantee their independence 


_ for five years and reserve such con- 


trol as would make the guarantee ef- 
fective. These proposals the President 
tacitly approved. But before the Sen- 
ate voted upon them two important 
modifications were introduced: one, 
on motion of Mr. Clarke, kena 
the 
other, on motion of Mr. Kenyon 
(Iowa), striking out the neutraliza- 
tion provision. Mr. Kenyon’s motion. 
which carried by a vote of 53 to 31, 
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was supported by 30 Republicans, 
most of whom believed that it would 
fatally weaken the Clarke amend- 
ment and ensure its defeat. Their ex- 
pectations were all but realized, for 
it required the casting vote of Vice- 
President Marshall to break the tie of 
41 to 41. ‘Two days later, on Feb. 4, 
the amended bill passed the Senate by 
52 to 24, five Republicans (Borah, 
Kenyon, La Follette, Norris, and 
Works) joining the Democratic ma- 
jority. Just before final passage the 
Senate rejected (60 to 17) an amend- 
ment by Mr. Stone (Mo.) to restore 
the neutralization provision. 

The adoption of the Clarke amend- 
ment evoked widespread criticism. 
Lindley M. Garrison, the Secretary 
of War, informed the President that 
he considered the principle which it 
involved “an abandonment of the 
duty of this nation and a breach of 
trust toward the Filipinos; so believ- 
ing, I cannot accept it or acquiesce 
in its acceptance.” The President re- 
plied that he must withhold judg- 
ment until the joint action of the two 
houses reached him and that it would 
be “most indefensible’ to announce 
his dissent before that time. Soon 
afterwards, in his anxiety to avoid 
the risks of a disagreement, he urged 
Democratic leaders in the House to 
accept the Senate amendments. On 
March 1 the Committee on Insular 
Affairs reported the Senate bill with- 
out alteration. But when the Demo- 
cratic caucus met on April 26, symp- 
toms of disquiet manifested them- 
selves. While the House Democrats 
had hitherto been more favorable to 
Philippine independence than the 
Senate Democrats, public condemna- 
tion of the Clarke amendment had 
tended to modify their attitude. 
After the caucus had endorsed the 
Senate bill by a vote of 140 to 35, 28 
members (more than half of them 
from New York) announced that they 
would not be bound by the resolu- 
tion. In view of the small Democrat- 
ic majority their defection proved de- 
cisive. On May 1, with the assistance 
of 30 Democrats, the Clarke amend- 
ment was struck out by a vote of 213 
to 165, after one of the bitterest con- 
flicts of the session. The House, dis- 
carding the Senate bill, now substi- 
tuted its own measure which provided 
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for independence at some indefinite 
time, “as soon as a stable government 
can be established.” 

The conference report was adopted 

by the Senate on Aug. 16, the vote 
being 37 (all Democrats) to 22 (in- 
eluding one Democrat); and by the 
House two days later, the vote being 
34 to 29. President Wilson, signing 
the bill on Aug. 29, described it as 
“a, very satisfactory advance in our 
policy of extending to them self-gov- 
ernment and control of their own af- 
fairs. It is only by such means that 
any people comes into contentment 
and into political capacity, and it 
was high time that we did this act of 
justice.” (See also VIII, The Philip- 
pines.) 
' The Child Labor Act.—The passage 
of the Child Labor Act, marking as 
it did a new conception of the inter- 
state commerce powers of Congress, 
must rank among the most signifi- 
cant achievements of the session. A 
similar measure, introduced by Sena- 
tor Beveridge some ten years ago, had 
met with open ridicule; President 
Wilson had described it as “obviously 
absurd.” Nothing could better illus- 
trate the rapid growth of centraliz- 
ing tendencies than the attitude now 
assumed both by the President and 
by Congress. As it passed the House 
on Feb. 2 the bill excluded from in- 
terstate commerce the products of 
mines, quarries, and manufacturing 
establishments into which proscribed 
child labor had entered; the mini- 
mum age for factories was fixed at 
14 years and for mines and quarries 
at 16 years, while no child under 16 
could be employed for more than 
eight hours a day. The final vote 
upon the bill was 357 to 46. The 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
presented to the Senate a substitute 
measure. While retaining the same 
standards of age and hours, it ex- 
cluded from foreign as well as inter- 
state commerce not simply articles 
into which child labor had entered, 
but all articles produced in establish- 
ments employing child labor, a 
change which would greatly simplify 
the enforcement of the Act. 

Opposition in the Senate was more 
formidable than in the House. A 
group of Southern Senators, said to 
be acting in the defense of cotton-mill 


interests, resolved to prevent the pas- - 
sage of the bill by resorting, if neces- 
sary, to a filibuster. In view of their 
determined stand the Democratic cau- 
cus dropped the bill from its pro- 
gramme of imperative legislation and 
decided to hold it over till the next 
session. But at this juncture the in- 
fluence of the Administration was 
brought to bear; and the caucus, 
yielding to Executive pressure, recon- 
sidered its action on July 25. 

The debate, which began on Aug. 5, 
dealt mainly with constitutional ques- 
tions. Mr. Robinson (Ark.) contend- 
ed that under court decisions the 
power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce was complete and ab- 
solute except as limited by the Con- 
stitution itself; that the only limi- 
tation was to be found in the Fifth 
Amendment, which imposed upon the 
Federal Government the same limita- 
tion which the Fourteenth imposed on 
the states; and that if the states 
could suppress child labor under their 
police power, Congress could do like- 
wise under its commerce power. This 
argument was sustained by Mr, Bo- 
rah (Rep., Idaho). The most per- 
sistent opposition came from Mr. 
Hardwick (Ga.) and Mr. Overman 
(N. C.), the latter going so far as to 
justify child labor as a means of 
keeping children out of mischief. Mr. 
Works (Cal.), supporting the bill on 
humanitarian grounds, nevertheless 
considered it unconstitutional. If the 
Supreme Court upheld it, he said, 
there would be no dividing line be- 
tween the sovereignty of the states 
and the sovereignty of the nation. 

The bill passed the Senate on Aug. 
8 by a vote of 52 to 12. The minority 
included two Republicans, Oliver and 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, and ten 
Democrats—Bankhead (Ala:), Bryan 
and Fletcher (Fla.), Hardwick and 
Smith (Ga.), Overman and Simmons 
(N. C.), Tillman and Smith (8. C.), 
and Williams (Miss.). After some 
delay the House accepted the Senate 
bill as recommended by the conferees. 
The President signed it on Sept. 1. 
(See also XV, Child Labor; and XVI, 
Labor Legislation.) 

The River and Harbor Appropria- 
tion Act.—Notwithstanding the cer- 
tainty of an enormous deficit in the 
national finances, Congress appropri- 
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ated almost $43,000,000 for river and 
harbor improvements (see also X, 
Waterways and Harbors). Many pro- 
visions of the Act were quite inde- 
fensible. Predicting that it would be 
the last measure of its kind to pass 
Congress, Senator Kenyon (la.) 
said: 

You are voting at least $20,000,000 into 
this bill that is absolutely unjustifiable. 
You are dumping thousands of dollars 
jnto streams where commerce is rapidly 
disappearing and into streams with less 
than a foot of water in them and into 
streams that you could not recognize as 
such when you crossed them. ... The 
people are awakening to the fact that 
votes are cast in Congress very largely 
that reciprocity may follow fawning. 


The House bill, passed on April 11 
by a vote of 210 to 133, carried $39,- 
600,000. Repeated efforts were made 
to modify or eliminate particular 
items. Mr. Mann (IIl.), the Republi- 
can leader, proposed to reduce the ag- 
gregate sum to $20,000,000, but the 
original provisions were retained in 
every case. The Senate Committee 

on Commerce, while it added more 
than $3,000,000 to the bill, struck out 
an item of $500,000 for the deepening 
of the East River and the approaches 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, although 
the President and the Secretary of 
the Navy had urged the necessity of 
this improvement. Mr. Kenyon, in a 
minority report signed by himself and 
Mr. Sherman (Ill.), declared that the 
money was being poured into “wa- 
terless streams and dry rivers.” He 
advocated not only the adoption of a 
substitute bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to spend not more than 
$20,000,000 on the continuance of nec- 
essary works, but also the establish- 
ment of a river and harbor commis- 
sion which would take the problems of 
water transportation and flood control 
out of politics. The sharp and specific 
eriticisms of Mr. Kenyon, his unspar- 
ing attack upon items which the 
Army engineers had condemned, were 
not without effect. Several Demo- 
erats were equally outspoken. Al- 
though the bill authorized the ex- 
penditure of $300,000 in his state, 
Mr. Tillman (8. C.) denounced it as 
deliberate stealing from the Treas- 
ury and expressed the hope that the 
President would veto it. Mr. Husting 
(Wis.) moved that the bill be recom- 


mitted with instructions to reduce the 
amount appropriated to $20,000,000; 
Mr. Taggart (Ind.) moved that no 
part of the appropriations should be 
spent without the approval of the 
Secretary of War. Both amendments 
failed. After three weeks of debate 
the bill passed the Senate by a vote 
of 35 to 32, with seven Republicans 
supporting and nine Democrats op- 
posing it, and the President signed it 
on July 27. 

The Armed Merchantmen Contro- 
versy.—Throughout the early months 
of the session controversies arising 
out of the European War attracted 
much attention and at times pro- 
voked spirited debates. Discussion 
ranged about two main issues, the in- 
jury to American interests through 
the British blockade and the propriety 
of warning Americans not to travel on 
the armed merchantmen of belliger- 
ent countries. Trade restrictions in- 
cident to the blockade affected the 
cotton area of the South, and Senator 
Smith (Ga.), bitterly condemning 
British practices, urged retaliation in 
the form of an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms and munitions to the 
Entente Allies. More than a dozen 
Senators of both parties, including 
O’Gorman (N. Y.) and Hitcheock 
(Neb.), actively supported this pro- 
posal; Mr. Kenyon (ia.) presented a 
monster petition in its favor. But 
those who sympathized with the cause 
of the Allies deprecated any such ac- 
tion while the more serious injuries 
inflicted by Germany went unpun- 
ished, Mr. Lodge (Mass.) declaring 
that an embargo would fall little 
short of an act of war and would be 
worth another million men to Ger- 
many. The most notable defense of 
the President’s policy in this matter 
came from Mr. Williams (Miss.), 
who excoriated the Republicans for 
trying to force the President into 
war with Mexico, where the outrages 
had been committed by bandits, and 
for trying to maintain friendship 
with Germany in spite of the fact 
that German outrages were sanc- 
tioned by a fixed and determined pol- 
icy of the Government. An equally 
sharp cleavage of opinion was mani- 
fested in the House. The only action 
which Congress took was to incorpo- 
rate certain retaliatory measures in 
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the General Revenue Act (see supra; 
and III, International Relations) . 

The controversy with respect to 
armed merchantmen reached an acute 
stage in the month of February and 
threatened to involve the President in 
a conflict with his party. On Jan. 18 
the United States had informed the 
Entente Allies that, in its opinion, 
“any armament on a merchant vessel 
would seem to have the character of 
an offensive armament”; and the Cen- 
tral Powers, taking shrewd advantage 
of the situation, had announced that 
after March 1 they would treat armed 
enemy merchantmen as ships of war. 
Congress showed an unmistakable 
tendency to accept the view thus for- 
mulated by the Administration and 
practically applied by the Central 
Powers. The desire to avoid a rup- 
ture with Germany found expression 
in the proposal that American citi- 
zens should be warned against trav- 
eling on armed liners. But on Feb. 
15 the Administration shifted its, po- 
sition. In a statement given to the 
press it declared that merchantmen 
had a legal right to carry armament 
for the sole purpose of defense and 
that the right of American citizens to 
travel on such vessels should not be 
impaired (see also III, International 
Relations). This declaration ran 
counter to the prevailing sentiment 
in Congress, and in view of the an- 
nounced policy of the Central Powers 
it seemed to bring the country meas- 
urably near to war. Although the 
President conferred with Democratic 
leaders on the 21st and insisted that 
he should have a free hand in dealing 
with the situation, Congress showed 
no inclination to give way. Senator 
Gore (Okla.) introduced a resolution 
to the effect that American citizens 
should “forbear to exercise the right 
to travel as passengers upon any 
armed vessel of any belligerent pow- 
er,” and that no passport should be 
issued to any American citizen for 
the purpose of such travel. In the 
House Mr. McLemore (Tex.) intro- 
duced a resolution which requested 
the President to warn American citi- 
zens that they should refrain from 
travelling on armed belligerent ships 
and that any such travel in neglect 
of this warning would be at their 
own risk. 
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__A serious conflict between the Pres- 
ident and Congress seemed inevitable. 
Senator Stone, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, informed 
the President in a letter of Feb. 24 
that the situation was such as to “ex- 
cite a sense of deep concern in the 
minds of careful and thoughtful men. 
. .. As much and deeply as I would 
hate to radically disagree with you, I 
find it difficult from my sense of 
duty and responsibility to consent to 
plunge this nation into the vortex of 
this world war.” President Wilson 
replied immediately. He would do 
everything in his power to keep the 
country out of war; and since the 
Central Powers had faithfully kept 
their promises in the past, he felt con- 
fident that existing difficulties would 
be adjusted satisfactorily. But other- 
wise, 

we should, it seems to me, have in honor 
no choice as to what our course should 
be. For my own part, I cannot consent 
to any abridgment of the rights of our 
citizens in this respect. The honor and 
self-respect of the nation are involved. 
We court peace and shall preserve it at 
any cost but the loss of honor. ... If 
in this instance we allowed expediency to 
take the place of principle, the door 
would inevitably be opened to still fur- 
ther concessions. Once accept a single 


abatement of right and many other hu- 
miliations would certainly follow. 


Next day the President held a fur- 
ther conference with the Democratic 
leaders of the House. “We told the 
President,” Speaker Clark said after- 
wards, “that the warning resolution 
would carry two to one, if we ever got 
a chance to vote.” 

Up to this time the President had 
taken a determined stand against any 
action by Congress. But on Feb. 29, 
with dramatic suddenness, he request- 
ed Mr. Pou, acting chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, to. secure an 
early vote on the McLemore resolu- 
tion and to afford “an immediate op- 
portunity for full public discussion 
and action upon it.” Leaders of both 
houses, after conferring with the 
President, agreed to bring the pend- 
ing resolutions to a vote. The Senate 
acted on March 3. It did not vote 
on the original Gore resolution. The 
new strength developed by the Ad- 
ministration forces would have en- 
sured its defeat. Senator Gore, in or- 
der to embarrass his adversaries, sub- 
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4 minority, 33 Democrats, 102 Republi- 
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stituted a new resolution. It pro- 


vided that the sinking by a submarine. 


of an armed enemy merchantman 
without notice or warning would, if it 


' resulted in the death of an American 


citizen, constitute a just and suffi- 
cient cause of war between the United 
States and the German Empire. The 
original preamble, though inconsist- 
ent with the new resolution, was re- 
tained. The Senate did not express 
itself directly on the issue. It tabled 
the resolution by a vote of 68 to 14; 
47 Democrats (including Gore) voted 
in the affirmative, two (O’Gorman 
and Chamberlain) in the negative. 
The greatest confusion prevailed; 
there had been no opportunity to dis- 
euss the amended resolution; and a 
dozen Senators afterwards considered 
it necessary te explain their attitude. 
The President’s policy had been 
neither condemned nor vindicated; 
but it had been left in his hands with- 
out interference from the Senate. On 
the real issue party lines did not hold. 
After the vote had been taken Mr. 
Clarke (Ark.) declared that the Ad- 
ministration had never been neutral, 
that its every act had shown favor to 
the Entente Allies; on the other hand 
Mr. Borah (Rep., Idaho) gave his full 
support to the President throughout 
the debate. ‘ 

In the House delay was occasioned 
by the temporary absence of many 
Democrats and by the insistence of 
Mr. Kitchin, the floor leader, that a 
direct vote should be taken on the 
McLemore resolution. The Rules 
Committee was opposed to a direct 
vote, and it brought forward a spe- 
cial rule which excluded amendments, 
limited debate, and submitted a mo- 
tion for the tabling of the resolution. 


"On March 7 three votes were taken. 


The House first of all adopted the 
previous question shutting off debate 
on the rule, the vote being 256 to 
160; then the rule itself, by a vote of 
272 to 137; and finally the tabling 
motion, by a vote of 276 to 142. The 
majority included 182 Democrats, 93 
Republicans, one Progressive; the 


cans, five Progressives, and one So- 


 cialist. The President drew his main 
_ strength from the Atlantic seaboard. 


For him it was a substantial victory, 
because the House, notwithstanding 


its overwhelming sympathy with the 
purpose of the McLemore resolution, 
had subordinated its own views to 
those of the President and recognized 
his right to deal with diplomatic is- 
sues. (See also The Presidential Cam- 
paign, infra; and III, International 
Relations.) 

The Immigration Bill—The Immi- 
gration bill which had been vetoed by 
President Wilson in 1915 (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 400) was reintroduced by 
Mr. Burnett and favorably reported 
to the House on Jan. 31. The bill 
provided for the exclusion of “all 
aliens over 16 years of age physically 
capable of reading, who cannot read 
the English language or some other 
language or dialect’; the exclusion 
of Hindus and of persons incapable 
of becoming naturalized, unless oth- 
erwise provided for in treaties, con- 
ventions or agreements; an increase 
from $4 to $8 in the head tax; 
and a more severe penalizing of 
steamship companies for transporting 
undesirable immigrants. Sentiment 
in favor of the bill was strengthened 
by the fear of enormous immigration 
after the war. On March 27 the 
House sustained the literacy test by 
a vote of 225 to 82; and two days 
later it passed the bill by a vote of 
308 to 87. 

The clause excluding Hindus and 
persons incapable of naturalization 
was directed against Orientals gen- 
erally. It excepted cases regulated 
by agreements such as the Root-Taka- 
hira agreement which, prevented Jap- 
anese coolies from entering the conti- 
nental United States. But the Japa- 
nese Government, having adhered hon- 
orably to the agreement, regarded the 
language of the bill as offensive and 
made representations to the State De- 
partment. Influenced by this protest, 
the Senate Immigration Committee 
amended the clause on May 16; it 
proscribed Asiatic immigration from 
an area bounded by lines of latitude 
and longitude not embracing Japan. 
On July 31 the Democratic cau- 
cus decided not to consider the bill 
until the next session; and although 
on Aug. 21 ten Democrats voted with 
the Republicans in favor of consider- 
ation, next day, when the President 
indicated that he would veto the bill, 
five of them reconsidered their action 
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and supported the Democratic party | (See also The Sixty-fourth Congress, 
leaders in making an indefinite post- | Second Session, infra; and XV, l/mmi- 
ponement. The vote was 32 to 23. | gration.) 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


The President’s Message.—The sec- 
ond session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress opened on Dec. 4, and on the 
following day President Wilson deliv- 
ered his message before a joint ses- 
sion of both houses. He made no al- 
lusion to foreign relations. The main 
theme of the message was the neces- 
sity of completing the legislation 
which he had proposed on Aug. 29 
when the country was confronted with 
the prospect of a disastrous strike of 
railroad trainmen (see The Admin- 
istration, infra). He recommended 
therefore (1) that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be reorganized, 
with an increase of its membership 
from seven to nine; (2) that strikes 
and lockouts should be declared ille- 
gal pending a full public investiga- 
tion of the matters in dispute; and 
(3) that the Executive should be em- 
powered, in case of military necessity, 
to control and operate railroads and 
to draft railroad officials and employ- 
ees into the military service of the 
Government. One of the original 
proposals, that Congress should au- 
thorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to consider the advisability 
of raising freight rates in order to 
recoup the railroads for the losses en- 
tailed by the eight-hour day, the 
President now abandoned. He did so 
on the ground that “the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant an increase on the ground re- 
ferred to is indisputably clear, and a 
recommendation by the Congress in 
regard to such a matter might seem 
to draw in question the scope of, the 
Commission’s authority.” The Presi- 
dent also advocated final action upon 
three bills which had passed the 
House in the preceding session: the 
Porto Rico Citizenship bill (see VIII, 
Porto Rico), the Corrupt Practices 
bill, and the Webb bill permitting 
American exporters to combine for 


the promotion of foreign trade. He 
also recommended the enactment of 
the vocational education measure (see 
XV, Vocational Education). 

The Immigration Bill—On Dee. 11 
the Senate took up the Immigration 
bill which had been held over from 
the previous session (see supra). No 
important amendments were carried. 
For several days Senators from the 
Pacific coast attacked the clause 
which, while excluding Orientals gen- 
erally, made an exception in favor of 
the Japanese; but the only amend- 
ment which they were able to secure 
was one providing that the present 
Act should in no way affect the force 
of any existing treaty or agreement 
which prohibited or restricted immi- 
gration. The amended clause was 
passed by 42 to 14, Western Senators 
opposing it. Another amendment 
would exclude all persons coming to 
the country for temporary employ- 
ment as laborers and intending after- 
wards to return to their native land. 
A clause which excluded those who 
teach or advocate the destruction of 
property was modified so as not to 
include such destruction as might oe- 
cur in the course of war, revolution 
or political insurrection. The bill 
passed the Senate on Dec. 14 by the 
overwhelming vote of 64 to 7.. Those 
voting in the minority were: Bran- 
degee (Conn.), Colt (R. I.), Husting 
(Wis.), Martine (N. J.), du Pont 
(Del.), Phelan (Cal.), Reed (Mo.). 

National Defense.—In the middle of 
December the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate began hearings 
on a bill providing for universal mili- 
tary service. Generals Scott and 
Wood condemned the federalized Na- 
tional Guard and maintained that the 
only democratic, economical, and ef- 
fective way of meeting the require- 
ments of national defense was through 
universal service. 


t 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Foreign Policy of the Adminis-| addresses which touched the vital 
tration——During the course of the} concerns of the nation in foreign pol- 
year President Wilson delivered many | icy. He continually held before the 
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people a high ideal of their mission 
in international society, emphasizing 
the absence of selfish motives and the 
desire to serve mankind. “America 
will have forgotten her traditions,” 
he said on April 17, “whenever upon 
any occasion she fights merely for 
herself under such circumstances as 
will show that she has forgotten to 
fight for all mankind. And the only 
excuse that America can ever have 
for the assertion of her physical 
force is that she asserts it in behalf 
of the interests of humanity.” “TI be- 
lieve,” he said on June 29, 

that, at whatever cost, America should 
be just to other peoples and treat other 
peoples as she demands that they should 
treat her. She has a right to demand 
that they treat her with justice and re- 
spect ..., but she cannot with dig- 
nity and self-respect insist upon that un- 
less she is ready to act in the same 
fashion toward them. 

America ought to keep out of the 
war, he said on Feb. 6, “‘at the sacri- 
fice of everything except the single 
thing upon which her character and 
history are grounded—her sense of 
humanity and justice. If she sacri- 
fices that, she has ceased to be Amer- 
ica.” He also wished to make it 
clear that the Mexican expedition had 
been prompted by no spirit of ag- 
grandizement. “Do you think,” he 
asked on June 30, 


that the glory of America would be en-. 


hanced by a war of conquest in Mexico? 
Do you think that any act of violence 
by a powerful nation like this against 
a weak and distracted neighbor would 
reflect distinction upon the annals of 
the United States? Do you think it is 
our duty to carry self-defence to the 
point of dictation in the affairs of an- 
other people? 


And again on July 10: 


‘What makes Mexico suspicious of us is 
that she does not believe as yet that we 
want to serve her. She believes we want 
to possess her. And she has _ justifica- 
tion for that belief in the way in which 
‘some of our fellow-citizens have tried 
to exploit her privileges and her pos- 
Sessions. For my part I will not serve 
the ambitions of those gentlemen, but I 
am willing to serve all America by try- 
ing to serve Mexico herself. 


Speaking before the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress on Jan. 6, the 
President indicated his desire to pro- 
mote the most cordial relationships 
‘between the American republics (see 
also III, International Relations ; and 
IV, Latin America). ; 


The President gave equal attention 
to the new commercial position which 
the United States had assumed in the 
world and to the consequent interest 
which she must display in the main- 
tenance of world peace. “We must 
play a great part in the world, wheth- 
er we choose it or not,” he said on 
July 10, “We have got to finance the 
world in some important degree, and 
those who finance the world must un- 
derstand it and rule it with their 
spirits and their minds.” In a speech 
of May 27 he declared that ‘“‘the Unit- 
ed States is willing to become a part- 
ner in any feasible association of na- 
tions” formed in order to realize cer- 


tain fundamental objects and make 


them“secure against violation. These 
objects were: first, that every people 
shall have the right to choose the 
sovereignty under which they shall 
live; second, that the small states of 
the world shall enjoy the same rights 
as the large states; and third, that 
the world has a right to be free from 
every disturbance of its peace having 
origin in aggression and the disre- 
gard of popular rights. “If it ever 
should be our privilege to suggest or 
initiate a movement for peace among 
the nations now at war, I am sure 
that the people of the United States 
would wish their Government to move 
along these lines”: first, such a set- 
tlement of the war as the belliger- 
ents may agree upon, the interest of 
the United States being only in peace 
and future guarantees; and second, 
a universal association of nations to 
maintain the inviolate: security of the 
highway of the seas for the common 
and unhindered use of the nations of the 
world, and to prevent any war begun 
either contrary to treaty covenants or 
without warning and full submission of 
the causes to the opinion of the worlda— 
a virtual guarantee of territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence. 


On May 30, replying to critics who 
had reminded him of Washington’s 
objection to entangling alliances, he 
said: 


I shall never myself consent to an en- 
tangling alliance, but I would gladly as- 
sent to a disentangling alliance, an al- 
liance which would disentangle the peo- 
ple of the world from those combina- 
tions in which they seek their own sep- 
arate and private interests, and unite 
with the people of the world to preserve 
the peace of the world upon a basis of 
common right and justice, 
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On Oct. 5 he interpreted Washington’s 
words as meaning that the United 
States should avoid quarrels of ambi- 
tion and avarice, not that it should 
“avoid the entanglements of the 
world, for we are part of the world, 
and nothing that concerns the whole 
world can be indifferent to us.” And 
on Oct. 12 he reiterated his decla- 
ration that “when the,great present 
war is over it will be the duty of 
America to join with the other na- 
tions of the world in some kind of a 
league for the maintenance of peace.” 
He declared, on Oct. 26, that 
this is the last war of the kind or of any 
kind that involves the world that the 
United States can keep out of. I say 
this because I believe that the business 
of neutrality is over; not because I want 
it to be over, but I mean this, that war 
now has such a seale that the position 
of neutrals sooner or later becomes in- 
tolerable. 
In view of these numerous allusions 
to the interest of America in world 
affairs no surprise was created by the 
suggestion contained in the note of 
Dec. 18 to the belligerent powers (see 
III, International Relations) : 
In the measures to be taken to secure 
the future peace of the world, the peo- 
ple and Government of the United States 
are as vitally and as directly interested 
as the Governments now at war.... 
They stand ready, and even eager, to 
codperate in the accomplishment of these 
ends, when the war is over, with every 
influence and resource at their command. 
The altruistic spirit manifested in 
the President’s speeches found prac- 
tical expression in the Philippines 
Act which granted a very large meas- 
ure of self-government and promised 
ultimate independence. But at the 
very time when withdrawal from the 
Philippines was under consideration, 
the Senate ratified treaties which 
marked a significant expansion of 
American influence in the West In- 
dies and Central America. The treaty 
with Nicaragua, ratified on Feb. 18. 
not only removed all danger of a for- 
eign power undertaking to construct 
an interoceanic canal, but it also fur- 
nished the United States with naval 
bases on the Pacific and the Carib- 
bean. The treaty with Haiti, ratified 
on Feb. 28, established a protectorate 
under which the United States, as- 
suming control of finances and police, 
agreed to “lend an efficient aid for the 
preservation of Haitian independence 


and the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty.” 
Soon after the occupation of the Do- 
minican Republic began. It pro- 
ceeded through the summer, not with- 
out bloodshed. The proclamation of 
Nov. 29, setting up military rule, 
foreshadowed the establishment of a 
protectorate patterned after the Hai- 
tian prototype. The course followed 
by the Administration was substan- 
tially one of military conquest fol- 
lowed by American dominion. While 
ample justification could be found for 
intervention in both cases, the action 
nevertheless ran directly counter to 
the principles which the Administra- 
tion had professed in regard to Mex- 
ico; the President had expressly 
stated on March 25 that the Mexican 
expedition had been despatched “for 
the single purpose of taking the ban- 
dit Villa.” The acquisition of the 
Danish West Indies was rendered 
practically certain in December by 
the favorable result of a referendum 
vote in Denmark. Observing the va- 
rious steps by which a pacifie Ad- 
ministration had promoted an impe- 
rialistic policy, one could hardly view 
them as anything but inevitable proc- 
esses in the evolution which had be- 
gun with the Spanish War and re- 
ceived additional impetus from the 
building of the Panama Canal. (See 
also III, International Relations.) 

The Resignation of Secretary Gar- 
rison.—The changed attitude of the 
President with respect to national 
defense had been manifested in his 
message of Dec. 8. Speaking in New 
York on Jan. 27, he frankly admitted 
his conversion. More than a year 
had passed since he had, in another 
message to Congress, decried the agi- 
tation for increased armaments. “I 
would be ashamed if I had not learned 
something in 14 months. The minute 
I stop changing my mind as President 
with the change of all the circum- 
stances of the world, I will be a back 
number.” The New York address, 
while pacific in tone, suggested the 
possibility that the United States 
might be drawn into the war. The 
American people, said the President, 
love the principles upon which their 
political life is founded better than 
they love peace. 
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They are ready at any time to fight for 
the vindication of their character and 
their honor. They will at no time seek 
a contest, but they will at no time 
eravenly avoid it. Because if there is 
one thing the country ought to fight for 
and that every nation ought to fight for, 
it is the integrity of its own convictions. 
Next day he began a tour of the Mid- 
dle West where, in numerous address- 
es, he sought to explain the necessity 
of his military programme and to en- 
list a popular support which would 
bring pressure to bear upon Congress. 
His language grew more and more 
emphatic. In Cleveland he declared 
that the country must prepare “as 
effectively and as promptly as possi- 
ble” because he could not tell what 
another day would bring forth. In 
St. Louis he said: “Speaking with 
all solemnity, I assure you there is 
not a day to be lost. . . . This month 
should not go by without something 
decisive being done.” Such language 
contrasted strongly with the “too 
proud to fight speech” delivered in 
May, 1915, and found no precedent in 
the President’s previous utterances. 

Specific passages indicated that he 
still stood sponsor for Secretary Gar- 
rison’s proposal of a volunteer force 
of over 400,000 men absolutely under 
national control. But upon return- 
ing from the West, influenced either 
by his observations there or by polit- 
ical exigencies in Congress, he appar- 
ently began to modify his views. In 
the middle of January, it is true, he 
had already questioned the necessity 
of a rigid adherence to the original 
plan. The Secretary of War had 
written him a letter on Jan. 12 con- 
demning the project of Mr. Hay, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, to federalize the 
National Guard. “The issue must be 
plainly and clearly drawn,” said Mr. 
Garrison. 


It has nothing whatever to do with the 
number of men to be raised or with the 
means of raising them. ... It is be- 
tween two absolutely different systems, 
one of which is based upon the nation’s 
undertaking upon its own responsibility 
the raising and management of the na- 
tional troops, and the other of which 
leaves us in the position that we have 
always been in since the institution. of 
the Government—to rely upon the states 
doing this thing for the nation—a situa- 
tion in which the nation is relying upon 
a military force that it does not raise, 
that it does not officer and that it does 
not control, 


The President thereupon informed Mr. 
Garrison that he was ready to accept 
the Hay plan if it would achieve the 
same purpose as the volunteer plan. 
Mr. Garrison restated his position 
with more emphasis on Jan. 14: 

Since the policy that was recommended 
to you and adopted by you, discarded as 
absolutely impossible a military system 
based upon state troops and asserted 
that the only possible basis for a mili- 
tary policy was national forces, it is en- 
tirely clear that the proposals are 
diametrically opposed to each other and 
are irreconcilable. 


The President replied on Jan. 17: 


I am sure that I already understood 
just what your views were, but I am 
glad to have them restated in this suc- 
einct and striking way. You believe, as 
I do, that the chief thing necessary is 
that we should have a trained citizen 
reserve and that the training, organi- 
zation and control of that reserve should 
be under immediate Federal direction. 
But apparently I have not succeeded in 
making my own position equally clear to 
you, though I feel sure that I have made 
it perfectly cleer to Mr, Hay. It is that I 
am not irrevocably or dogmatically com- 
mitted to any one plan of providing the 
nation with such a reserve, and am cer- 
tainly willing to discuss alternative pro- 
posals, . . . If, as the outcome of a free 
interchange of views, my own judgment 
and that of the Committee should prove 
to be irreconcilably different, and a bill 
should be presented to me which I could 
not accept aS accomplishing the essen- . 
tial things sought, it would manifestly 
be my duty to veto it and to go to the 
country on the merits. 


On Feb. )9, five days after the Presi- 
dent’s return from the West, Mr. Gar- 
rison reopened the subject. Reli- 
ance upon the militia for national de- 
fense he condemned as “an unjusti- 
fiable imperilling of the nation’s safe- 
ty. It would not only be a sham in 
itself, but its enactment into law 
would prevent, if not destroy, the op- 
portunity to procure measures of real, 
genuine national defense. I could not 
aceept it or acquiesce in its accept- 
ance.” He also condemned the Clarke 
amendment to the Philippine bill 
(see supra). He asked: the Presi- 
dent to express his final views on 
these subjects, because, in the event of 
a disagreement, “I could not with 
propriety remain your seeming rep- 
resentative in respect thereto.” The 
President replied that, while “not yet 
convinced” that the Hay plan would 
prove acceptable, he felt in duty 
bound to keep his mind open to con- 
viction. As to the Clarke amendment 
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he considered it unwise at this time, 
but “it would clearly be most inad- 
visable for me to take the position 
that I must dissent from that action 
should both houses coneur in a bill 
embodying that amendment. That is 
a matter on which I must, of course, 
withhold my judgment until the joint 
action of the two houses reaches me 
in definite form.” Immediately upon 
the receipt of this letter, Mr. Garri- 
son tendered his resignation, which 
the President accepted the same day, 
Feb. 10. Henry Breckinridge, the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, sharing 
fully the views of his chief, resigned 
at the same time. A month later 
Newton D. Baker, former mayor of 
Cleveland, became Secretary of War 
(see also V, The National Adminis- 
tration). 

The President’s attitude in this cor- 
respondence provoked criticism even 
among his own adherents. To assert 
that he must withhold judgment on 
the Philippines bill until it reached 
him in final form was altogether in- 
consistent with his actual conduct 
during the session. Repeatedly he 
brought pressure to bear on the Dem- 

’ ocratic leaders, forcing the reluctant 
acceptance of some measures and the 
equally reluctant rejection of others. 
With respect to the Clarke amend- 
ment itself, after its adoption by the 
Senate he urged the House leaders to 
accept it. But apparently he made 
no effort of any kind to save the vol- 
unteer plan as embodied in the Sen- 
ate bill. In both cases political con- 
siderations must have dictated his 
course; and in both public opinion 
eventually vindicated Mr. Garrison. 

President Wilson and the Threat- 
ened Railroad Strike—In February 
400,000 railroad trainmen demanded 
for the freight service an eight-hour 
day, without reduction of the existing 
wage for a ten-hour day, and time- 
and-a-half pay for overtime. Confer- 
ences between the managers and the 
four brotherhoods concerned (Loco- 
motive Engineers, Locomotive Fire- 
men, Railway Conductors, and Rail- 
way Trainmen) began in New York 
on June 1. Two weeks later they ter- 
minated without any settlement being 
reached. The representatives of the 


trainmen, having resolutely refused | 


to modify their demands or to accept 


arbitration, now applied for author- 
ity to order a strike; and the poll of 
the brotherhoods, as. announced on 
Aug. 8, showed a majority of more 
than 90 per cent. in favor of confer- 
ring this authority. At the same 
time the American Federation of La- 
bor pledged “its support and sympa- 
thy in the effort to accomplish that 
which is fundamental for the protec- 
tion and betterment of the railroad 
men.” Meanwhile the railroads had 
placed their case before the public in 
advertisements . which appeared in 
many daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the country. They felt 
that they had ‘no right to grant a 
wage preferment of $100,000,000 a 
year to these employees, now highly 
paid and constituting only a fifth of 
all employees, without a clear man- 
date from a public tribunal that shall 
determine the merits of the case after 
a review of all the facts.” They sug- 
gested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a suitable public tribunal, 
but were equally ready to proceed un- 
der the Newlands Act or to allow the 
President to appoint arbitrators. On 
Aug. 9 the managers invoked the 
services of the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, securing 
from the labor leaders a reluctant ac- 
quiescence in the step and a promise 
to postpone the calling of the strike. 
Mediation failed, and when the Board 
finally suggested arbitration, the 
trainmen would have none of it, espe- 
cially if any of their established priv- 
ileges were to be drawn in question 
through the counter-demands of the 
railroads. The managers pointed out 
that the demands of the men would 
increase the hourly rate of pay 25 per 
cent. and the overtime rate 87% per 
cent.; that the aggregate increase 
would reach $100,000,000 a year, a 


sum which could not be paid without _ 


increasing passenger and freight 
rates; and that the trainmen, though 
constituting only 18 per cent. of the 
railway employees, already received 
28 per cent. of the total pay roll. 

A disastrous strike, involving the 
whole system of railroad transporta- 
tion, now seemed imminent. At this 


ominous juncture President Wilson 


intervened. On Aug. 13 he invited 
the disputants, before reaching any 


final decision, to confer with him per- 
18 : 
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sonally at Washington. His inter- 
vention evoked general expressions of 
relief and approval. The President 
proposed as a basis of agreement: 
(1) that the eight-hour day should be 
conceded; (2) that. the overtime de- 
mand of the trainmen and certain 
contingent demands of the railroads 
should be postponed “until facts shall 
have taken the place of calculation 
and forecast with regard to the ef- 
fects of a change to the eight-hour 
day”; and, (3) that in the meantime 
Congress should authorize him to ap- 
point a commission to observe and 
report upon the results. “The eight- 
hour day,” he afterwards explained, 
“now undoubtedly has the sanction of 
the judgment of society in its favor 
and should be adopted as a basis for 
wages even where the actual work to 
be done cannot be completed within 
eight hours.” This proposal satisfied 
the labor leaders (“Except for his 
reference to the determination of the 
cost to the railroads we go along with 
him”), but not the managers. On 
Aug. 17, therefore, the railroad presi- 
dents were summoned to Washington. 
They also rejected the proposal, main- 
taining that the demands of the train- 
men were not made for the purpose 
of reducing the hours of labor, but 
for the real purpose of accomplishing 
an increase of wages. They formu- 
lated counter-proposals: that without 
establishing the eight-hour day the 
railroads should keep a record to 
show the amount which each man 
would have earned on that basis, and 
that a commission appointed by the 
President should determine the effect 
of an eight-hour day upon both the 
railroads and their employees, the 
railroads agreeing to accept the con- 
clusions of this body as to any matter 
now in controversy that might be sub- 
mitted to it by either party. These 
proposals had been put forward on 
the 28th. But meanwhile the labor 
leaders, having grown impatient over 
the protracted negotiations, had is- 
sued a strike order to become effec- 
tive on Sept. 4. When the President 
urgently requested its withdrawal, he 
was informed that the committee of 
brotherhood chairmen, which had dis- 
persed on tae 27th, was the only body 
empowered to withdraw it. 
‘the only recourse which remained 


was an appeal to Congress. After 
several consultations with Democrat- 
ic leaders, the President appeared be- 
fore the Houses on Aug. 29 and rec- 
ommended immediate legislative ac- 
tion. After emphasizing the gravity 
of the situation and outlining the 
course of negotiations, he said: 


The representatives of the _ brother- 
hoods accepted the plan, but the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads declined to . 
accept it in the face of what I cannot 
but regard as the practical certainty 
that they will be ultimately obliged to 
accept the eight-hour day, by the con- 
eerted action of organized labor backed 
by the favorable judgment of society. 

The railroad managers based their de- 
cision to reject my counsel in this mat- 
ter upon their conviction that they must 
at any cost to themselves or to the coun- 
try stand firm for the principle of arbi- 


‘tration, which the men. had rejected. 


I based my counsel upon the indis- 
putable fact that there was no means 
of obtaining arbitration. 'The law sup- 
plied none; earnest efforts at media- 
tion had failed to move the men in the 
least. To stand firm for the principle 
of arbitration and yet not get arbitra- 
tion seemed to me futile, and something 
more than futile, because it involved in- 
calculable distress to the country and 
consequences in some respects worse 
than those of war, and that in the midst 
of peace,... 5 

Having failed to bring the parties to 
this critical controversy to an accom- 
modation, therefore, I turn to you, deem- 
ing it clearly our duty as public servants 
to leave nothing undone that we can do 
to safeguard the life and interests of 
the nation. 


He recommended: 


(1) The immediate enlargement and 
reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission along the lines of a 
bill recently passed by the House of 
Representatives. P 

2) The establishment of the eight- 
hour day as the legal basis both of work 
and wages for railroad employees. 

(3) The appointment of a commis- 
sion to observe the results of the appli- 
cation of the eight-hour day. 

(4) Approval by Congress of the con- 
sideration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of freight-rate increases to 
meet such additional expenditures as the 
eight-hour day might entail. 

(5) Amendment of the Federal stat- 
utes providing for mediation, concilia- 
tion and arbitration so as to provide for 
a full publie investigation before a 
strike or lockout might lawfully be at- 
Hempred. ¥e 

(6) Lodgment in the-hands of the 
Pxecutive of the power, in case of mili- 
tary necessity, to take control of and 
operate such portions of the railways as 
might be required for military use and 
to draft into the military service of the 
United States such train crews and ad- 
ministrative officials as might be re- 
quired. ‘ 
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There was not the same necessity 
for immediate action on all these six 
points. The imperative business of 
the moment was to avert the impend- 
ing strike. The chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Mr, Adamson (Ga.), brought 
forward a bill which, in its final 
shape, provided for an eight- -hour day 
(after the end of the year) with the 
existing ten-hour rate of pay; for a 
commission of three which should ob- 
serve the effects of the change during 
a period of six to nine months, mak- 
ing a report to the President and 
Congress within 30 days thereafter; 
and for the maintenance of the exist- 
ing standard day’s wage until 30 days 
after the rendering of the report. 
This bill passed the House on Sept. 
1 by a vote of 239 to 56; 69 Republi- 
cans voted in the affirmative, two 
Democrats in the negative. The Re- 
publican leader, Mr. Mann (IIl.), op- 
posed the bill, asserting that its only 
purpose was “to have Congress, write 
into law and into contract already 
made, a provision that for the pur- 
poses of compensation eight hours 
shall be a day’s labor. There is no 
intention on the part of either the 
railroad managers or the railroad em- 
ployees to shorten the hours of la- 
bor.” An amendment, offered by Mr. 
Clark (Fla.) and extending the eight- 
hour day to all railroad employees, 
was defeated by 120 to 81. The Sen- 
ate bill, drafted by Mr. Newlands 
(Ney.), chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, was broader in 
scope; while resembling the Adamson 
Measure in other respects, it empow- 
ered the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix the hours of labor and 
the wages of interstate railroad em- 
ployees at the end of the proposed 
period of investigation and thereaft- 
er. But on Sept. 1 it was displaced 
by the House bill, which passed next 
day, after an acrimonious debate, by 
a vote of 43 to 28. Mr. La Follette 
(Wis.) was the only Republican to 
support it; Mr. Hardwick (Ga.) and 
Mr. Clarke (Ark.), the only Demo- 
crats to oppose it. The Democrats 
justified their attitude as necessary 
to meet a national emergency; the 
Republicans charged them with mak- 
ing a weak surrender dictated by con- 
siderations of political expediency. 


The importance of prompt action, the 
fact that the House would not have 
time to consider any changes in the 
bill before Sept. 4, the day set for the 
strike, led the majority” to reject 
every ‘proposed amendment. Mr. Un- 
derwood (Ala.) tried to amend the 


bill so as to empower the Interstate 


Commerce Commission to fix wages 
and hours of labor. “The bill as it 
stands without this amendment,” he 
said, “is an absolute abandonment of 
the court of arbitration, and Congress 
has taken unto itself the right to fix 
the wages of interstate commerce 
without a hearing from either side.” 
His motion, though supported by Mr. 
Newlands, was lost by a vote of 57 to 
24, President Wilson signed the bill 
on Sunday, Sept. 3, and again on 
Sept. 5 because of his fear that the 
legality of the earlier signature might 
be attacked. In view of the general 
desire to reach an early adjournment, 
Congress postponed action on the 
other points of the message; and the 
President again offered his reeommen- 
dations at the opening of the next ses- 
sion. This he did notwithstanding 
repeated statements on the part of 
brotherhood officials and the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor that they were unalterably op- 
posed to any measure which would 
compel men to stay at work pending 
an investigation. (See also XVI, La- 
bor; and XX, Railroads.) 
Presidential Nominations in the 
Senate——On Jan. 28 President Wilson 
nominated Louis D. Brandeis of Bos- 
ton to be Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court in the room of Joseph 
Rucker Lamar, deceased. The nomi- 
nation created something like amaze- 
ment in the Senate. Every one rec- 
ognized the eminent ability of Mr. 
Brandeis as a lawyer; but his out- 
spoken radicalism, his supposed de- 
fects of temperament, and vague ru- 
mors of unprofessional conduct led 
many Senators to question the advisa- 
bility of his elevation to the bench. 
The sentiment against confirmation 
was overwhelming at first. But in a 
period of four months, while the 
charges were being carefully scruti- 
nized, a marked change of opinion 
took place. Apparently his Jewish 
extraction raised little prejudice. 
Opposition came mainly from those 
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who wished to preserve the Supreme 
Court from radical influences. 

In conformity with the usual prac- 
tice five members of the Judiciary 
Committee were appointed as a sub- 
committee to determine the qualifi- 
cations of the nominee. Hearings be- 
gan on Feb. 9. In the course of the 
next month 47 witnesses were exam- 
ined by attorneys representing the 
sub-committee and a group of Boston 
citizens who had urged the Senate to 
refuse confirmation. Among those 
who opposed Mr, Brandeis were seven 
former presidents of the American 
Bar Association, including William 
H. Taft, Joseph H. Choate, and Elihu 
Root. The objections were presented 
in a brief which summarized the 
evidence and maintained that Mr. 
Brandeis had (1) violated well estab- 
lished canons of professional ethics; 
(2) made false and misleading state- 
ments and shown duplicity in the 
performance of his professional du- 
ties; (3) represented interests op- 
posed to the public welfare and been 
guilty of sharp practice. On April 1, 
by a partisan vote of three to two, the 
sub-committee ordered a favorable re- 


port on the nomination, the two Re-, 


publicans being Mr. Cummins (Ia.) 
and Mr. Works (Cal.), who both be- 
longed to the progressive wing of the 
party. It was even then considered 
uncertain what action the Judiciary 
Committee would take. For weeks 
the Committee continued its discus- 
sions without making any report. 
The Democratic majority was divid- 
ed. On May 8 the President ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman, Mr. 
Culberson (Tex.), asking for prompt 
and favorable action. He character- 
ized the opposition to Mr. Brandeis 
as prejudiced and incredible. “Many 
charges have been made against Mr. 
Brandeis,” said the President. 

The report of your sub-committee has 
already made it plain to you and to the 
country at large how unfounded those 
charges were. ‘They threw a great deal 
more light upon the character and mo- 
tives of those with whom they origi- 
nated than upon the qualifications of 
Mr. Brandeis. I myself looked into 
them three years ago when I desired to 
make Mr. Brandeis a member of my 
Cabinet, and found that they proceeded 
for the most part from those who hated 
Mr. Brandeis because he had refused to 
be serviceable to them in the promotion 
of their own selfish interests, and from 
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those whom they had prejudiced and 
misled. The propaganda in this mat- 
ter has been very extraordinary and 
very distressing to those who love fair- 
ness and value the dignity of the great 
professions. I perceived from the first 
that the charges were intrinsically in- 
eredible by any one who had really 
known Mr. Brandeis. .. . 

I nominated Mr. Brandeis for the Su- 
preme Court because it was and is my 
deliberate judgment that, of all the men 
now at the bar whom it has been my 
privilege to observe, test, and know, he 
is exceptionally qualified. I cannot 
speak too highly of his impartial, im- 
personal, orderly, and constructive mind, 
his rare analytical powers, his deep hu- 
man sympathy, his profound acquaint- 
ance with the historical roots of our in- 
stitutions and insight into their spirit, 
or of the many evidences he has given 
of being imbued, to the very heart, with 
our American ideals of justice and 
equality of opportunity; of his knowl- 
edge of modern economic conditions and 
of the way they bear upon the masses 
of the people, or of his genius in get- 
ting persons to unite in common an@ 
harmonious action and look with frank 
and kindly eyes into each other’s minds, 
who had before been heated antagonists. 

This friend of justice and of men will 
ornament the high court of which we 
are all so justly proud. I am glad to 
have had the opportunity to pay him 
this tribute of admiration and of con- 
fidence; and I beg that your committee 
will accept this nomination as coming 
from me, quick with a sense of public 
obligation and responsibility, 


The letter had no immediate per- 
ceptible effect. It was not until May 
24 that the Committee ordered a fa- 
vorable report. The vote was 10 to 8 
and strictly partisan. Originally four 
of the Democrats—O’Gorman (N. Y.), 
Reed (Mo.), Shields (Tenn.), and 
Smith (Ga.)—had been regarded as 
definitely opposed to confirmation 
even after the extended hearings had 
closed. But one by one they had 
shifted their position. Party influ- 
ences had been at work in the Senate. 
When final action was taken on June 
1, the appointment was confirmed by 
a vote of 47 to 22. Three progressive 
Republicans voted in the affirmative 
—Mr,. La Follette (Wis.), Mr. Norris 
(Neb.), and Mr. Poindexter (Wash.) ; 
two others were paired in the affirma- 
tive—Mr. Clapp (Minn.) and Gronna 
(N. D.). The only Democrat voting 
in the negative was Mr. Newlands 
(Nev.), who, while regarding Mr. 
Brandeis as a distinguished publicist 
and propagandist, believed that he 
lacked the judicial temperament. — 

On May 15 the Senate rejected the 
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nomination of George Rublee as a 
member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the vote being 42 to 36. This 
apparently ended a controversy which 
began in February, 1915, when Mr. 
Rublee was nominated as a member 
of the Commission and the Senate 
withheld confirmation. It was main- 
tained that his appointment would 
violate, in spirit at least, the law 
which specified that not more than 
three members should belong to the 
same political party; for Mr. Rublee, 
though presumed to be a Republican, 
had actively supported. the Democrat- 
ic opponent of Senator Gallinger of 
New Hampshire in the elections of 
1914. Senator Gallinger objected to 
confirmation on personal grounds and 
prevailed over the wishes of the Pres- 
ident by invoking the principle of 
“Senatorial courtesy.” On May 23 a 
motion to reconsider the earlier vote 
failed, the Senate being equally divid- 
ed and the Vice-President being 
paired with a Senator and therefore 
without a casting vote. : 
Conspiracies and Violations of Neu- 
trality—Evidence of the activity of 
German agents in the United States 
and of conspiracies to violate neutral- 
ity laws steadily accumulated during 
the early part of the year. On Jan. 
21, in response to a resolution adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives, 
the Attorney-General furnished a list 
of 71 individuals and four corpora- 
tions indicted in the Federal courts 
because of alleged complicity in crim- 
inal plots. These and later indict- 
ments were, for the most part, re- 
turned under the broad charge of con- 
spiracy; and in view of the deficien- 
cies of the neutrality laws which ne- 
cessitated such procedure, the Admin- 
istration recommended on June 3 that 
Congress should enact new legislation 
to cover specific offences against 
American neutrality. In March and 
April the sensational disclosures of a 
German agent, Major von der Goltz, 
brought to light another conspiracy 
for the destruction of the Welland 
Canal. The conspiracy involving 
Koenig and others (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
68) took place, according to the in- 
dictment, in September, 1915; the 
new charges had to do with a mili- 
tary enterprise set on foot in the 
early weeks of the war. Von der 


Goltz, after being actively employed 
in the United States, went to Eng- 
land where he was imprisoned as a 
spy. To escape execution he made 
revelations of such an important na- 
ture that he was released by the Brit- 
ish Government to give testimony in 
New York. That testimony, along 
with certain documents which the 
British authorities had found among 
Capt. von Papen’s effects when he 
was returning to Germany after his 
recall (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 67), result- 
ed on April 17 in the indictment of 
Capt. Franz von Papen, former mili- 
tary attaché of the German Embassy; 
Wolf von Igel, who had served as von 
Papen’s secretary; Capt. Hans Tau- 
scher, American agent of the Krupp 
corporation, and two others. For the 
first time the German Embassy was 
implicated in an alleged violation of 
the neutrality laws. Von Igel, who 
was arrested in a New York office 
formerly occupied by von Papen, re- 
sisted proceedings against him on the 
ground that he could claim diplomat- 
ic immunity; and Count von Bern- 
storff, the German Ambassador, not 
only supported his contention, but 
demanded that the documents seized 
at the time of the arrest should be 
surrendered without being copied or 
photographed. The Federal authori- 
ties maintained, however, that the of- 
fences charged in the indictment had 
been committed a year before von 
Igel joined the Embassy staff and 
that the New York office, having been 
leased in the name of a private in- 


dividual, could not be regarded as — 


part of the Embassy. After photo- 
graphing the papers, they offered to 
return any of them which the Am- 
bassador should identify as official. 
On June 12 Judge Wolverton in the 
Federal district court overruled a de- 
murrer asking for the dismissal of 
the indictment on the ground that the 
alleged offences did not constitute a 
military enterprise. Captain Tau- 


scher was brought to trial on June 


26. According to von der Goltz he had 
supplied the military expedition with 
arms and explosives and with money 
obtained from von Papen. The jury, 
however, returned a verdict of not 
guilty. 

Some weeks after the arrest of 
Charles C. Crowley, a detective em- 
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ployed by the German consulate at 
San Francisco (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
66), the Federal grand jury returned 
indictments against 31 individuals 
and corporations, including Franz 
Bopp, the German consul-general; 
several other German consular offi- 
cials, and the Turkish consul-general. 
Bopp and five others were charged 
with conspiracy to restrain the for- 
eign commerce of the United States 
in munitions of war and to organize 
a military expedition to destroy Brit- 
ish property in Canada. The remain- 
ing 25 were charged with conspiracy 
to defraud the Government by mak- 
ing San Francisco a supply base for 
belligerent ships at sea or by supply- 
ing such ships with stores to which 
they were not entitled or by making 
out false manifests. On March 3 
Judge Dooling sustained a demurrer 
to the indictment which charged 
Bopp and others with setting on foot 
a military expedition, the language 
of the indictment being too general 
and no evidence appearing that the 
alleged activities constituted a mili- 
tary expedition. Nevertheless, Bopp, 
Crowley, and three others were con- 
victed by a jury on Jan. 10, 1917. 
Carl A. Liideritz, German consul at 
Baltimore, was indicted on May 8 for 
conspiring with Major von der Goltz 
in the fraudulent procurement of a 
passport. This passport enabled von 
der Goltz, under the name of Bridg- 
man Taylor, to return to Germany 
and afterwards visit England where 
he was arrested as a spy. Robert 
Fay, Walter Sholz, and Paul Daeche, 
who had conspired to destroy vessels 
engaged in the transportation | of 
arms and munitions: to the Entente 
Allies (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 66), were 
convicted on May 9. The court sen- 
tenced the first two to eight years’ 
imprisonment and Daeche, for whom 
the jury had recommended leniency, 
to two years. Some months later 
Fay escaped from the Federal Pris- 
on at Atlanta under circumstances 
which indicated aid from confeder- 
ates outside. On April 28 indict- 
ments were found in New York 
against Dr. Walter Scheele, president 
of a chemical firm in New Jersey, and 
eight Germans connected with the 
Hamburg-American and North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines. They were charged 


with manufacturing bombs and plac- 
ing them on vessels carrying arms 
and munitions. Capt. Charles von 
Kleist confessed that they had manu- 
factured more than 200 bombs and 
that the necessary funds had come 
from von Papen, Boy-Ed, and von 
Rintelen. On May 8 Dr. Scheele, 
Wolf von Igel; and G. Steinberg were 
indicted for conspiring to falsify a 
ship’s manifest in order to send a 
cargo of lubricating oil to Germany. 
The finding of so many indictments 
and the implication of so many Ger- 
man agents naturally did much in- 
jury to the German cause in the 
United States. On May 18 Count von 
Bernstorff announced that “in conse- — 
quence of cases that have occurred of 
late the German Ambassador has sent 
instructions to all German consuls 
in the United States to strongly im- 
press upon German citizens living in 
their districts that it is their duty 
scrupulously to observe the laws of 
the states in which they reside.” 
Following the indictment of Repre- - 
sentative Frank Buchanan, H. Robert 
Fowler, and six others for conspiracy 
to restrain the foreign commerce of 
the United States in war materials 
(A. Y. B., 1915, p. 66), efforts were 
made to enlist the support of organ- 
ized labor on their behalf. A state- 
ment issued on Dee. 30, 1915, warned 
laboring men of “the great danger 
which awaits their future struggles 
for economic liberty and _ justice 
should a precedent be established by 
the courts in upholding a prosecution 
and conviction under such a construc- . 
tion of this statute (the Sherman 
Act) as is now proposed by the Unit- 
ed States Attorney Marshall.” Mar- 
shall himself was attacked. On Dee. 
14, 1915, while the grand jury’s in- 
vestigation was in progress, Buchan- 
an offered in the House a resolution 
for his impeachment. The resolution 
charged Marshall with corruptly re- 
fusing to prosecute gross and notori- 
ous violations of the law by criminal 
trusts and monopolies, using the pow- 
ers of his office to defame the good 
name of peaceful citizens, and refus- 
ing to prosecute men who had made 
the port of New York a naval base 
for foreign belligerents. On Feb. 29 
a sub-committee of the House Judi-. 
ciary Committee began in New York 
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an investigation into the conduct of 
the district attorney’s office. On 
March 4, in a letter to its chairman, 
Mr. Carlin, the district attorney as- 
sumed responsibility for a newspaper 
article whose author, refusing to di- 
vulge the source of his information, 
had been held in contempt and placed 
under arrest. He admitted saying 
that he regarded “a member of Con- 
gress who would take money for an 
unlawful purpose from any foreign 
agent as a traitor” and that such a 
person merited more severe punish- 
ment than the Sherman law allowed. 
He admitted saying that 


your expedition to this town was not an 
investigation conducted in good faith, 
but was a deliberate effort to intimidate 
any district attorney who had the temer- 
ity to present charges against any one 
of your honorable body. ... I realize 
that your effort was to ruin me and my 
office by publishing with your full ap- 
proval the complaints of various per- 
sons who have run afoul of the criminal 
law under my administration. 


Mr. Marshall afterwards informed 
Mr. Webb, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, that this letter was not 
intended as an affront to the full 


committee or the entire membership 
of the House. But on April 14 a ge- 
lect committee recommended that 
Marshall be brought before the bar of 
the House to answer for contempt. 
His letter was “as a whole and in 
several separate sentences defama- 
tory and insulting. . . . It is as much 
a violation of the privileges of the 
House to have directed a scurrilous 
and offensive letter of this character 
against one of its committees as if it 
had been addressed directly to the 
House.” The House sustained the re- 
port of the committee on June 20 by 
a vote of 208 to 85. Mr. Marshall 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus to 
protect himself from arrest. by the 
sergeant-at-arms; and when, on July 
19, the writ was dismissed in the 
Federal district court, he carried an 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile the Carlin sub-committee 
had filed a report criticizing the dis- 
trict attorney, but exposing no eyi- 
dence of corruption and making no 
recommendation for impeachment. 
The Judiciary Committee, on Aug. 4, 
advised the House to proceed no fur- 
ther with Buchanan’s charges. 


POLITICS AND PARTIES 
JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN 


The year 1916 was one of notable 
popular activity and interest in 
American politics and party life. It 
witnessed the practical disappearance 
of the Progressive party, the all but 
successful effort to reunite the di- 
vided Republican party of 1912 in op- 
position to the administration of 
President Wilson, and, as a conse- 
quence, one of the closest Presidential 
contests within a generation. It was 


only the appeal of President Wilson’s 
administration to a large body of in- 
dependent voters and the failure to 
induce Progressives in certain west- 
ern states, notably in California, 
Kansas, and Washington, to follow 
the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Progressive National Committee 
back to the support of the Republican 
party that made possible the reélec- 
tion of President Wilson. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Meeting of the Progressive National 
Committee—The year’s events in 
politics opened with a conference of 
the Progressive National Committee 
in Chicago on Jan. 11. Every state 
but one was represented. The con- 
ference issued an address to the pub- 
lic restating the principles of the 
party, essentially the same as set 
forth in the party platform of 1912 
.(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 24), and voted to 
hold the Progressive National Con- 


vention in Chicago on June 7, at the 
same time and in the same city as 
the Republican Convention. Candi- 
dates were not discussed in this con- 
ference, but there was a disposition 
to pave the way for the possible nom- 
ination of a joint candidate by both 
Republican and Progressive parties, 
other than Theodore Roosevelt, in the 
hope of being able to present a united 
opvosition to the reélection of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Said the address: 
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We take this action believing that the 

surest way to secure for our country the 
required leadership will be by having, 
if possible, both the Progressive and Re- 
publican parties choose the same stand- 
ard bearer and the same principles. We 
are confident that the rank and file of 
the Republican party and the very large 
independent vote of the country will sup- 
port such an effort. 
The address put the party on record 
for “preparedness, military, economic, 
agricultural, and industrial; attacked 
the Wilson administration for “fail- 
ure to deal adequately with national 
honor and industrial welfare; and de- 
clared that the supreme duty in the 
hour of crisis was to protect Ameri- 
can institutions and American stand- 
ards of justice.” It was made clear 
that union, or fusion, with the Re- 
publicans could not be effected except 
on the basis of the principles of popu- 
lar government for which the Pro- 
gressive party stood in 1912. The 
‘party, it was stated, would not aban- 
don these principles, but would “fol- 
low only a leader who, as we know, 
stands for them and is able to put 
them through.” 

Mr. Roosevelt sent a message of 
greeting to the conference. He called 
attention to the world crisis which 
the country was facing and urged the 
need of casting aside ‘all purely par- 
tisan considerations” and of disre- 
garding “all but the vital issues af- 
fecting the national life.’ He urged 
preparedness “to protect our rights 
against all possible attacks by any 
aggressors” as, “the best guarantee of 
any honorable peace.” Geo. W. Per- 
kins, chairman of the conference and 
an influential leader in the councils 
of the party, announced that the re- 
union of the Progressive and Repub- 
lican parties did not depend upon the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. Thus 
occurred some public expressions and 
the beginning of a movement which 
in June made it difficult if not impos- 
sible for the Progressives to run Mr. 
Roosevelt on a third ticket if his 
leadership were rejected by the Re- 
publicans. 

The Pre-Convention Contest With- 
in the Republican Party.—Before the 
opening of the year it was recognized 
by the Republican leaders and man- 
agers that President Wilson was 
stronger than his party and that the 
problem of the Presidential contest 


was how to beat Wilson. In antici- 
pation of the continuance of the 
European War, the President and his 
foreign policies, rather than his do- 
mestic policies, were to be the princi- 
pal object of attack. What should be 
made the paramount issue was a mat- 
ter of uncertainty and of wide differ- 
ence of opinion. Many urged the pe- 
rennial protective tariff, in view of the 
hard times that had appeared to set- 
tle upon the country prior to the 
opening of the European War. Oth- 
ers urged preparedness and Ameri- 
canism; Wilson’s Mexican policy, or 
lack of policy; real neutrality; a 
merchant marine; prosperity and a 
square deal to business; the war. tax; 
the Panama Canal tolls; and the 
Progressive platform of 1912 for so- 
cial justice and industrial ameliora- 
tion. Amid this diversity of view the 
consensus of party opinion settled 
down to a general attack on the fail- 
ures and inefficiency of the Wilson 
administration. The hope of success 
for the opposition lay not in attempt- 
ing to unify opposition opinion on a 
positive or constructive programme of 
any or several of these issues, but im 
combining all elements of the dissat- 
isfied on any of these accounts in ‘the 
anti-Wilson cause. The chief prob- 
lem of the opposition was to prevent 
the Progressives from running a sep- 
arate ticket and to induce the rank 
and file of that party to rejoin the 
Republican party. In the beginning 
of the contest, as in its close, it was 
obvious to the intelligent observer 
that the farther west one went, the 
mo.‘e were the rank and file of the 
Progressives disposed to assert their 
independence, and it also seemed evi- 
dent that if the Old Guard leaders 
and doctrines entirely controlled the 
Republican Convention the more like- 
ly would that party again suffer de- 
feat in 1916. The question was to 
what extent the Republican ruling 
organization would make concessions 
in leadership and principles to the 
Progressive demands. ; 

Candidacy and “Keynote” of Mr. 
Root.—As leading Republican candi- 
dates stood Elihu Root of New York, 
and Justice Charles E. Hughes of the 
Supreme Court, who were generally 
regarded throughout the country as 
of Presidential calibre. Mr. Root had 
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been Secretary of War, Secretary of 
State, U. S. Senator from New York, 
and was recognized as a lawyer, 
statesman and publicist of interna- 
tional standing. On Feb. 15 he pre- 
sided as temporary chairman of an 
official Republican convention of the 
state of New York at Carnegie Hall 
in New York City. There he made 
an address which was generally ac- 
cepted as a “keynote” of the opposi- 
tion to the Wilson administration. 
He laid emphasis on what he regard- 
ed as the failure of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, especially on 
two lines, the Government’s course 
toward Mexico and its policy toward 
the European War. Mr. Root de- 
nounced the President’s policy in 
these respects as “weak, vacillating 
and stultifying.” In Mexico it was, 
he said, the President’s duty, first, to 
use all his powers to secure protec- 
tion for the lives and property of 
Americans in that country and, sec- 
ond, to respect the independence of 
Mexico and to refrain from all inter- 
ference with its internal affairs. 
President Wilson had performed 
neither of these duties. He had in- 
terfered to aid one Mexican faction 
in civil strife against another. He 
had ignored and condoned the murder 
of American men, the rape of Ameri- 
can women, the destruction of Amer- 
ican property. More than 50 Ameri- 
can soldiers in uniform and on duty 
had been shot and killed and wound- 
ed across the border by soldiers of 
one or the other Mexican factions, 
and no attention had been paid to 
their wrongs by the American Gov- 
‘ernment. While ignoring these as- 
saults on American rights and prop- 
erty President Wilson had virtually 
made war on Mexico, ostensibly to 
secure reparation for an insult te the 
American flag, but “actually in order 
to support the faction against Huer- 
ta, the man who wielded the de facto 
power in that country. In respect to 
the European War Mr. Root arraigned 
the Administration because it had 
not been following the path of peace. 
It had been brave in words but ir- 
resolute in action. Mr. Root brought 
a terrific indictment against the Ger- 
man invasion of Belgium, and ar- 
raigned the Administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson fer attempting to be 
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“neutral between right and wrong, be- 
tween justice and injustice, between 
humanity and cruelty, between liber- 
ty and oppression.” President Wil- 
son should have allowed the voice of 
America to be heard in the case of 
violated Belgium. ‘We have been 
blindly stumbling,” said Mr. Root, 
along the road that, continued, will lead 
to inevitable war. Our diplomacy has 
dealt with symptoms and ignored causes. 
The great decisive question upon which 
our peace depends is the question 
whether the rule of action applied to 
Belgiuin is to be tolerated. If it is tol- 
erated by the civilized world this nation 
will have to fight for its life. There will 
be no escape. This is the critical point 
of defense for the peace of America. 

In April 70 men of national dis- 
tinction and influence signed a state- 
ment declaring their preference and 
support of Mr. Root for the Presi- 
dency. His February address was 
looked upon as the most effective ar- 
raignment of President Wilson’s ad- 
ministration so far presented. How- 
ever, it became apparent that its au- 
thor had little chance of being nomi- 
nated. His name recalled old sores, 
and he was not likely to prove ac- 
ceptable to the Progressives whose 
support was essential to success. The 
part Mr. Root had played as the 
presiding officer in the notorious Re- 
publican Convention of 1912, in 
which the Progressive Republicans 
had been “robbed” of the control 
which they had earned in the prima- 
ries, made him unacceptable. Lead- 
ing Progressives publicly announced 
that as between Mr. Root and Mr. 
Wilson they would vote for Wilson. 

Mr. Hughes and the Pre-Convention 
Campaign—The name of Justice 
Charles E. Hughes of the Supreme 
Court was constantly being mentioned 
in the newspapers as a probable and 
desirable Presidential candidate for 
the Republicans. Evidence appeared 
early in the year that there was an 
organized movement to bring about 
his nomination. Behind it were an 
influential body of men in New York, 
led by Governor Whitman, who were 
opposed to or who did not believe in 
the availability of Mr. Root or Mr. 
Roosevelt. C. Bascom Slemp, a mem- 
ber of Congress from Virginia, re- 
ceived a letter indicating a concerted 
movement in this direction. Mr. 
Slemp wrote to the Justice and in- 
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quired about his attitude toward the 
nomination. Justice Hughes replied: 
I am entirely out of politics, and [ 
know nothing whatever of the matters 
to which you refer. I am totally op- 
posed to the use of my name in connec- 
tion with the nomination and Selection 
or instruction of any delegates in my 
interest, either directly or indirectly. 


On a previous occasion he had said, 
in substance, that the 
Supreme Court must not be dragged into 
politics, and no man is as essential to 
his country’s wellbeing as is the un- 
stained integrity of the courts. A politi- 
eal party may undertake to capitalize 
the judicial decisions of its candidate, 
than which nothing could be more deeply 
violative of the spirit of the judicial in- 
stitution. 
Such, according to his close friend 
Rabbi Wise, had been Justice Hughes’ 
position when he had been urged amid 
the party struggle of 1912 to allow 
his name to be used as a candidate 
for the Presidential nomination. 
This position of Justice Hughes 
was generally commended, but it had 
no effect whatever upon the organized 
movement for his nomination. His 
name would not down; his words 
were merely taken to mean that he 
was not a candidate, that neither he 
nor his friends would enter the po- 
litical “game,” or contest, for the 
nomination. He had not said that he 
would not again enter politics nor ac- 
cept the nomination if it were of- 
fered him. But the fact that Mr. 
Hughes was a member of the Supreme 
Court, which was supposed to be en- 
.tirely divorced from politics; that his 
opinions on the political issues of the 
day were not known and could not 
properly be expressed; the feeling 
that his successful nomination and 
election to the Presidency might tend 
to create political ambitions in the 
members of the Court and that their 
_ opinions and decisions might be 
thereby influenced as a means of win- 
ning popular favor; these considera- 
tions became a handicap to the can- 
didacy of Mr, Hughes. On the other 
hand, from the party point of view, 
his candidacy presented the advan- 
tage of bringing forward a man who 
for the previous six years of strenu- 
ous and fatal party divisions had 
been entirely divorced from politics, 
and whose opinions on the decisive 
issues were entirely unknown. This 


made him all the more available in 
the minds of many politicians and 
cautious voters. It was contended 
that Hughes would reconcile the Pro- 
gressives and reunite the party. At- 
tention was called to the fact that in 
1908, while declining to take any 
part in promoting his own candidacy 
for a nomination, he had said that 
such a matter was one for the party 
to decide; that by such a nomination 
an obligation of service would be im- 
posed and that he would be content 
with the decision. On the other 
hand, the chief obstacle to the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hughes lay in the fact 
that the prime issues in the election 
were likely to turn on questions of 
foreign relations and that the coun- 
try did not know and had no means 
of learning what Mr. Hughes’ opin- 
ions and policies would be in the im- 
pending crisis in American affairs. It 
was urged that the people had a right 
to know how a Presidential candidate 
stood on the pressing questions of the 
day, and that if Justice Hughes in- 
tended to allow himself to be nomi- 
nated, he ought to resign and make 
known beforehand for what princi- 
ples and policies he proposed to stand. 

The strength of the movement for 
Hughes lay in the facts of the general 
recognition of his personal fitness, 
that he had made an excellent record 
as governor of New York, and that 
he would likely be acceptable to the 
Progressives and thus could reunite 
the party. No one raised objections 
to him personally, but as a rule 
there was no particular enthusiasm 
for him among the rank and file of 
the voters. Those who favored him 
sought to have the people think of 
him not as a judge but as a governor 
of New York who had had the sound- 
ness and courage to oppose forces 
that deserved to be defeated. 

Mr. Roosevelt and the Presidential 
Nomination.—On March 9 Mr. Roose- 
velt gave out a statement on the 
Presidential nomination from Trini- 
dad, in the British West Indies, to a: 
correspondent of the New York Hve- 
ning Mail. The occasion calling forth 
the statement was an effort then be- 
ing made in Massachusetts to elect 
Roosevelt delegates to the Republican 
National Convention. The substance 
of the statement was as follows: 
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I will not enter any fight for the nom- 
ination and I will not permit any fac- 
tional fight to be made in my behalf. 
Indeed, I will go further and say that it 
would be a mistake to nominate me un- 
less the country has in its mood some- 
thing of the heroic, unless it feels not 
only like devoting itself to ideals, but 
to the purpose measurably to realize 
those ideals in action. ° 
Mr. Roosevelt then spoke of the crisis 
in the nation’s history, and the need 
of clarifying and defining our poli- 
cies,—“a crisis so grave it is impos- 
sible too greatly to magnify the needs 
of the country or too strongly to 
dwell on the necessity of minimizing 
and subordinating the desires of in- 
dividuals.” This utterance of the ex- 
President indicated the purpose, not 
of making the opposition to Presi- 
dent Wilson in the campaign center 
about any man or mere negative pro- 
test or fault-finding against the Ad- 
ministration, but that it should rep- 
resent decisive policy and construc- 
tive action. 

Within the area of practical poli- 
tics it had become a question whether 
Mr. Roosevelt should again be nomi- 
nated by the Republican party. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s articles in current issues 
of the Metropolitan Magazine called 
public attention to his political ideas 
and the policies he would favor if he 
were in power. In May he clearly 
defined these policies in an address on 
“National Duty and International 
Ideals” before the Illinois State Bar 
Association. His declaration for a 
universal system of military service 
was greeted by an ovation. Roose- 
velt made it clear that while he was 
now championing the cause of pre- 
paredness he would not forget the 
programme of social justice projected 
by the Progressives of 1912. He de- 
elared for preparedness of body and 
soul, not only military but industrial 
and social. The whole question - of 
preparedness was in Roosevelt’s view 
bound up with the vital issue of 
“Americanism.” 

Not only questions of elective and legis- 
lative machinery, but all questions of in- 
ternal reform must stand second to our 
insistence that this is one nation, the 
American nation, not a mere tangle of 
quarreling nationalities, and second also 
to the duty of facing the fact that at 
present all moral sanctions and stand- 
ards in international relations are im- 


periled and that our prime duty is to fit 
ourselves to defend the lives of our peo- 


ple and the honor and vital interest of 
this nation. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches and agita- 
tion were an effective force in push- 
ing forward the issue of preparedness 
and Americanism, 

The Presidential Primaries.——The 
contest for the Presidential nomina- 
tion was such that the Presidential- 
preferential primaries were rendered 
next to useless. There was no contest 
against President Wilson within the 
Democratic party. On the Republi-. 
can side, Hughes’ name, both because 
of his public utterance and his posi- 
tion on the bench, could not be sub- 
mitted to the voters in a primary. 
Root showed no popular strength 
west of New York, while Roosevelt 
had forbidden any primary contest 
to be made for him. This reduced the 
primary voting to complimentary ex- 
pressions for “favorite sons,” none 
of whom did much more than carry a 
plurality in their respective states, 
some of them not even doing that. 
Senator Smith of Michigan had an- 
nounced himself for the support of 
that state, but Henry Ford carried 
the Michigan Presidential primary, 
though he was not an avowed candi- 
date and had spoken of his candidacy 
as “a joke.’ Mr. Ford also came near 
to earrying the Republican primary 
in Nebraska, largely because of the 
opposition of Nebraska farmers to 
war. Other men who were utterly 
unknown to the country at large were 
voted for for President or Vice-Presi- 
dent. Thus, because of the special 
circumstances of the time or from the 
lack of real contest, the Presidential 
primaries fell into disrepute, and 
gave no aid and pointed to no con- 
clusion in nominating the Presiden- 
tial candidates. 

The Republican National Conven- 
tion and Mr. Roosevelt——The Repub- 
lican National Convention assembled 
in the Coliseum in Chicago on June 
7 without the country’s having deci- 
sively indicated the man to be nomi- 
nated. There had been no popular 
votes as in 1912, for the convention to 
accept or defy. The delegates were 
to “deliberate” and to choose the best. 
available man. They were mostly 
“hand picked,” that is, they were 
carefully selected men who were 
known as “regulars” in the Republi- 
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ean party. There were among them 
some former Progressives who had 
returned to the Republican party 
since 1912, some of them since 1914. 
But these were in a very small mi- 
nority, and most of the delegates 
were regarded by those Progressives 
who were still unreconciled as “‘stand- 


_patters” and “reactionaries,” or as 


delegates who were representative of 
the “Old Guard” organization, of the 
men who had secured control of the 
party organization by questionable 
means in 1912 and had retained that 
control without much modification. 
But the decision was not entirely to 
depend upon the personal choice of 
these elements. They wished to win. 
They would not care, therefore, to ride 
rough-shod over the Progressives nor 
to disregard Progressive feeling, since 
the one thing essential to party suc- 
cess in the election was so to recon- 
eile the separated party forces as to 
prevent the nomination of a separate 
Progressive ticket. The Republican 
Imanagers were shrewd politicians who 
were constantly alert to public sen- 
timent. If these “Old Guard” dele- 
gates had chosen a man after their 
own desire, it would have been some 
“safe? man, not venturesome but 
easily controlled. They realized that 
this was “no year for a two spot.” 
Nevertheless, it was evident that 
the delegates were under skillful 


Management; they were like “old war 


horses” under €ontrol and were not 
likely to be “stampeded.” No shouts, 
or excitement or hysteria, were likely 
to shake them from their base to ac- 
cept a candidate whose regularity was 
not approved. They were determined 
not to turn the party and its leader- 
ship over to Roosevelt. To that they 
would prefer the reélection of Wilson. 
It was this situation, in part, which 
made Mr. Roosevelt impossible as the 
Republican nominee. The problem be- 
fore the Republican Convention was 
to find a way to reject the candidacy 
of Mr. Roosevelt and at the same 
time offer a nominee who would at- 
tract the bulk of the Progressive vote. 

The Progressive Convention.— 
Meanwhile the Progressive Convention 
was sitting in the Auditorium, an ad- 
joining hall in Chicago, through four 
days of shouting, uproar and tumult. 
The majority of the delegates never 


wavered in their allegiance to Roose- 
velt, nor for a moment considered any 
other candidate, unaware of the hope- 
lessness of their cause against the 
plans of their leaders and managers, 
who, as the sequel showed, were forced 
to steer a course designed to recon- 
cile the Progressives to the choice of 
the Republicans. The true Progres- 
sive delegates who distrusted the Re- 
publicans and who cared more for. 
their cause than they cared to win the 
election by being reconciled with or 
reabsorbed in the old party, were 
anxious to nominate Roosevelt and ad- 


journ, putting before the Republicans 


the alternative of accepting this can- 
didate or facing defeat. But it must 
have been obvious to the knowing ones 
that there never was a moment after 
the Republican Convention assembled 
when there was the slightest possibil- 
ity that that Convention would ac- 
cept Mr. Roosevelt as the Republican 
nominee. The problem of the joint 
Republican-Progressive managers was 
so to shape things as to make possi- 
ble the nomination of Justice Hughes 
by the Republicans with the maxi- 
mum of party harmony. The threat 
of the Progressive Convention to force 
the nomination of Roosevelt by the 
Republicans was therefore unavyail- 
ing. It was impotent for another rea- 
son, because the Republican managers 
knew from Roosevelt’s letters and 
speeches that if the Republicans de- 
clared themselves squarely on Ameri- 
canism and preparedness and put up 
a fit nominee, Roosevelt would not en- 
ter the Presidential contest as the 
leader of a third party. All that 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Perkins and the 
Progressives, whose primary purpose 
was to defeat Wilson, could hope to 
get from the Republicans was an out- 
spoken platform and a high-class nom- 
ination like that of Justice Hughes. 
The Progressive Convention pro- 
posed a conference with the Republi- 
cans through a joint committee, and 
this invitation the Republicans ac- 
cepted. In this conference the Re- 
publicans at first had no candidate to 
suggest, and they presented no argu-- 
ments against the candidate (Roose- 
velt) presented by the Progressives. 
At a later conference the Republican 
conferees asked if the Progressives 
would accept Mr. Hughes, to which 
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the Progressives did not consent. The 
Republican conferees, therefore, re- 
ported to their Convention without 
comment, favorable or unfavorable, 
that the Progressives offered Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as the candidate on 
whom the two parties could unite. 
The same report was made by the Pro- 
gressive conferees to their Convention. 
The Progressive Convention went on 
singing and cheering and shouting 
their slogan: “We want Teddy,” and 
between times, discussing their plat- 
form or announcement of principles. 
It was a soulful convention of de- 
voted enthusiasts, waiting for the 
nomination they so ardently desired 
in the belief that Roosevelt was ad- 
vising patience. On Friday, June 9, 
word came that the Republicans had 
balloted twice and adjourned without 
making a nomination. On Saturday 
morning, June 10, the hope of a united 
nomination was gone; the Republi- 
cans would not have Roosevelt. But 
a message came from Mr. Roosevelt 
to the two Conventions suggesting the 
name of Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts as a compromise candidate. If 
this suggestion had been made three 
or four days sooner, by Roosevelt as 
representing his followers, it might 
have had effect among the Republi- 
cans, although it is not likely that 
Lodge’s name would have been re- 
ceived favorably by the Progressives. 
But in any case it was now too late. 
Geo. W. Perkins, chairman of the 
Progressive National Committee, still 
advised for the Progressives a policy 
of delay, but John M. Parker of Lou- 
isiana, who had labored devotedly to 
build up a new national party in the 
South, protested against inaction in 
the face of impending danger. The 
Republicans had again begun to bal- 
lot; it was now certain that they 
would soon nominate Justice Hughes. 
The name of Roosevelt was placed be- 
fore the Progressive Convention and 
he was acclaimed by a unanimous 
shout the Progressive nominee, about 
“thirty seconds” before Hughes was 
nominated in the Republican Conven- 
tion (June 10). With a view to pro- 
moting a national party in the South 
and reuniting the two sections, John 
M. Parker was nominated on the Pro- 
gressive ticket for Vice-President. 
Then a sudden blow came to Pro- 


gressive hopes. The delegates were 
about to adjourn when the chairman 
of the Convention, Raymond Robins, 
announced a telegram from Mr. Roose- 
velt: 

I am very grateful for the honor you 
confer upon me by nominating me as 
President. I cannot accept it at this 
time. I do not know the attitude of the 
eandidate of the Republican party to- 
ward the vital questions of the day. 
Therefore, if you desire an immediate 
decision, I must decline the nomination. 
But if you prefer it, I suggest that my 
conditional refusal to run be placed in 


the hands of the Progressive National 
Committee. 

If Mr. Hughes’s statements when he 
makes them shall satisfy the Committee 
that it is for the interest of the country 
that he be elected, they can act accord- 
ingly and treat my refusal as definitely 
accepted. If they are not satisfied they 
can so notify the Progressive party and 
at the same time they can confer with 
me and then determine on whatever ac- 
tion we may severally deem appropriate 
to meet the needs of the country. 


This was like a death blow to the 
Progressive party. Instead of devo- 
tion and courage there came darkness 
and despair. Some were ready to 
weep in sorrow and disappointment; 
some were too angry to speak; some 
turned to denounce the leader whose 
praises they had been singing. Ida 
M. Tarbell, a spectator, expressed the 
resentment many felt at the tragic 
fiasco of the Progressive Convention: 

It was a great and noble-hearted body, 
and its tremendous fight deserved a bet- 
ter end than the cowardly stab its leader 
gave it in the message which its chair- 
man mercifully and wisely withheld un- 
til almost the moment of adjournment. 

The Republican and Progressive 
Platforms.—Platforms have in later 
days been looked upon as nets to catch 
votes, or like the platform of a train, 
as something “to get in on, not to 
stand on.” With the rapid changes 
of events in the campaign the voters 
lost sight of the formal party decla- 
rations. But these declarations stand 
on record in history as the official 
voice of the party and from the his- 
toric standpoint they assume impor- 
tance. 

The Republican platform declared 
for the following: 

(1) The protection of all American 
rights, at home and abroad, by land and 
sea. This sacred duty had been neg- 
lected by a Democratic President and a 
Democratic Congress, : - 

(2) A strict and honest neutrality in 
the great European War. We must per- 
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form all our duties and insist upon all 
our rights as neutrals, without fear or 
favor. The Democrats had resorted to 
shifty expedients, to phrase-making, to 
performances in language only. 

(3) The pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and the establishing of a 
world court for that purpose. 

(4) Sympathy for Mexico in its devas- 
tated condition. There followed a vivid 
_ description of the horrors and outrages 

and banditry existing there. The plat- 
form denounced “the indefensible 
methods of interference by this Admin- 
istration in Mexican internal affairs” 
and ‘‘the shameful failure to discharge 
the duty of this country as the next 
friend to Mexico,” and the party pledged 
its aid in restoring order and maintain- 
ing peace in that country. 

(5) Approval of the Monroe Doctrine 
and its maintenance. 

(6) Closer commercial, financial, and 
social relations with Latin America. 

(7) Renewal of allegiance to the 
Philippine policy of Presidents McKinley, 

Roosevelt and Taft. Attention was 
called to the great improvement in the 
islands under American rule. Our task 
is but half done and our duty to civili- 
zation there must be maintained. The 
proposed Democratic abandonment of 
the Philippines was denounced. 

(8) To secure with Russia (for Rus- 
sian Jews) the right of expatriation. 
The right of asylum in America would 
be maintained. 

(9) Preparedness for complete na- 
tional defense by a sufficient and effec- 
ee Regular Army and a well-equipped 

avy. 

(10) The policy of tariff protection, 
adjusted to prevent undue exactions by 
monopolies or trusts. The Underwood 
Tariff was denounced as ‘a complete 
failure in every respect.” Under normal 
conditions prior to the war it had been 
demonstrated that under it American 
wage earners were unable to meet their 
_foreign competitors; nor had it in the 
least degree reduced the cost of living. 

(11) Rigid supervision and _ strict 
regulation of transportations and great 

corporations, The Republican party 
would encourage American business and 
advance American interests. 

(12) An effective system of rural 
‘eredits, as opposed to the ineffective law 
of the Democratic Administration. 

PA (13) Extension of the rural free de- 


very. | 
(14) A ship subsidy for building up 

a merchant marine, to enable Americans 

' to compete for the ocean-carrying trade. 

(15) Complete Federal control of in- 
terstate and intrastate transportation. 

(16) Heonomy in administration and 
a national budget. 

(17) Conservation in a careful hus- 
bandry of all natural resources. 

(18) An honest enforcement of civil- 
Service reform ; an indictment of the Ad- 
Suge Ma for gross abuses in this re- 
spect. : 

(19) Vocational education and full 
protection for labor; a child-labor law; 
a comprehensive workmen’s-compensa- 
tion law. 

(20) Extension of suffrage to women, 


put recognising the right of each state 
to settle this question for itself. 
7 

The Progressive platform differed 
from the Republican more in form 
than in substance. It was more un- 
equivocal and outspoken on the for- 
mer issues of progressivism, touching 
woman suffrage and industrial and 
social needs, but emphasis was placed, 
as Mr. Roosevelt had been placing it, 
on preparedness, calling for “a Navy 
restored to at least second in rank in 
battle efficiency and a regular army 
of 250,000 men,” and for universal 
military training in time of peace. 
The two platforms agreed on a firm 
policy in Mexico, a protective tariff, 
a tariff commission, an American mer- 
chant marine, a national budget sys- 
tem, and Federal child-labor and 
workmen’s-compensation laws. ; 

Justice Hughes’ Acceptance.—Im- 

mediately upon his nomination Jus- 
tice Hughes resigned from the Su- 
preme Court and sent by telegraph to 
Warren G. Harding, chairman of the 
Republican Convention, his acceptance 
of the nomination in a public state- 
ment of considerable length. He said 
he had not desired the nomination but 
preferred to remain upon the bench; 
but he recognised the right of the 
Convention to summon him and his 
paramount duty to respond. There 
was a national exigency transcending 
partisan considerations. 
You voice the demand for a dominant 
thoroughgoing Americanism with firm 
protective upbuilding policies essential 
to our peace and security, and to that 
eall in this crisis, I cannot fail to an- 
swer with the pledge of all that is in me 
to the service of our country, There- 
fore, I accept the nomination. 

I stand for the firm and unflinching 
maintenance of all the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens on land and sea. ... Our 
foreign relations have suffered incal- 
culably from the weak and vacillating 
course which we have taken with regard 
to Mexico, a course lamentably wrong 


with regard both to our rights and our 
duties, 


He indicted the Wilson Administra- 
tion for subordinating our diplomatic 
intercourse to partisan requirements, 
and declared that belated efforts had 
failed to recover thé influence and 
prestige which had been so unfortu- 
nately sacrificed. Brave words had 
been stripped of their force by inde- 
cision. He avowed his purpose, when 
elected, to bring the best ability of 
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the country into the diplomatic ser- 
vice; to maintain firmly American 
rights under international law; and 
to dignify American standing among 
the nations. He would stand for a 
united country, a single-hearted pa- 
triotism. “Whether native or natu- 
ralized, of whatever race or creed, we 
have but one country and we do not 
for an instant tolerate any division 
of allegiance.” He declared for “ade- 
quate preparedness” in Army and 
’ Navy, but with devotion to the ideals 
of honorable peace, and the just set- 
tlement of all international disputes, 
with no policy of aggression, no lust 
for territory, no danger of militarism, 
with industrial and economic pre- 
paredness as well as military. “Our 
severest tests will come after the 
war,” he said, and therefore, 

we must make a fair and wise readjust- 
ment of the tariff in accordance with 
sound protective principles to insure our 
economic independence and to maintain 
American standards of living. We must 
conserve the just interest of labor, 
realizing that in a democracy patriotism 
and national strength must be rooted in 
even-handed justice. In preventing, as 
we must, unjust discriminations and 
monopolistic practices, we must still be 
zealous to assure the foundations of 
honest business. Particularly should we 
seek the expansion of foreign trade, and 
we must not throttle American enter- 
prises here or abroad. 

He would stand for the merit system 
in the civil service in all departments 
of the Government. He accepted the 
nomination with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, pleading that former dif- 
ference within the party might be for- 
gotten “and that we may have united 
effort in a patriotic realization of our 
national need and opportunity.” 

' Roosevelt Urges the Progressives to 
Support Hughes.—At the close of the 
Progressive Convention in Chicago, a 
meeting of the National Committee 
was called to be held in Chicago on 
June 26. Under date of June 22 
Mr. Roosevelt sent to the Progressive 
National Committee a letter giving 
his reasons for declining the Progres- 
sive nomination. He recalled the con- 
vention of 1912 and its platform, 
“much the most important public doc- 
ument promulgated in'this country 
since the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
. .. The first effort on a large scale 
to translate abstract social formulae 
of economic and social justice into 


concrete American nationalism.” Two 
years of the world war had shown the 
need in this nation of spiritual and 
industrial preparedness along the 
lines of efficiency and loyal service, 
the only sound basis for that indis- 
pensable military preparedness which 
rests on universal military training, and 
which finds expression in universal 
obligatory service in time of war. Such 
universal obligatory training and service 
are the necessary complements of uni- 
versal suffrage and represent the realiza- 
tion of the true American democratic 
ideal in both peace and war. 
Roosevelt pledged himself to continue 
to work shoulder to shoulder for the 
Progressive ideals of 1912 with the 
men and women who championed 
them then and who would show like 
loyalty to the “fundamental ideals 
which the events of the past two years 
have proven to be vital to the perma- 
nency of our national existence.” 
While progressive ideals had been ad- 
vanced by the Progressive party, it 
was evident that “the people under 
existing conditions are not prepared 
to accept a new party.” Progressives 
should not abandon their convictions, 
but it was evident that their party 
national organization was no longer 
the means by which these convictions 
can be made effective in our national 
life. It was clearly evident too, that — 
the coming Presidential election 
would result in the choice of either 
the Republican or the Democratic 
nominee. Therefore, the duty of Pro- 
gressives was to get the best that the 
situation could be made to yield from 
the standpoint of the nation as a 
whole, and not to sulk merely because 
their leadership was rejected. 
Roosevelt arraigned the Wilson ad- 
ministration, than which “no admin- 
istration in our history has done 
more to relax the spring of the na- 
tional will and to deaden the national 
conscience.” It was therefore the 
duty of Progressives “to do every- 
thing short of sacrificing our most sa- 
ered convictions in order to secure 
the alignment under one leadership of 
the forces opposed to the continuance 
in power of Mr. Wilson and the Demo- 
cratic party.” Some Republicans had 
charged that in making his earlier 
statements in favor of a reunion in 
opposition to Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt — 
was not acting in good faith. This 
charge Mr. Roosevelt resented, and he 
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claimed that his utterances should be 
taken “at their exact face value as 
meaning that if the Republicans nomi- 
nated a man whom we could consci- 
entiously support, we would support 
him.” The Progressive Convention 
came together knowing these public 
statements and this public attitude of 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt then 
gave it as his judgment that the nom- 
ination of Mr. Hughes met the con- 
ditions set forth in his own utter- 
ances and in the statement of the Pro- 
gressive National Committee in Janu- 
ary. Satisfied with Mr. Hughes as a 
dependable candidate whose public 
record was satisfactory, Mr. Roose- 
velt opposed the policy of having a 
third ticket and he declined the nomi- 
nation on such a ticket. He would do 
what he could in support of Mr. 
Hughes. 

~ Mr. Roosevelt spoke in stern repro- 
bation of the professional German- 
American element in American poli- 
tics, the element typified by the Ger- 
‘man-American alliances and the simi- 
lar bodies which had in the pre-nomi- 
nation campaign played “not merely 
an un-American but a thoroughly an- 
ti-American part.” These elements, 
he said, had favored Hughes for the 
nomination not because of any liking 
for Hughes, but because of their an- 
tagonism to Roosevelt. 

No good American whatever his an- 
cestry or creed can have any feeling ex- 
cept scorn and detestation for those 

rofessional German-Americans who seek 
to make the American President in ef- 
fect a viceroy of the German Emperor. 
The professional German-Americans of 
this type are acting purely in the sinis- 
ter interest of Germany. They have 
shown their eager readiness to sacrifice 
the interest of the United States when- 
ever its interest conflicted with that of 
Germany. They represent that adher- 
ence to the politico-racial hyphen which 
is the badge and sign of moral treason 
to the reyublic. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s letter closed with 
an appeal to Progressives to consider, 
not their own political fortunes, but 
the honor and welfare of the people 
of the United States. Hughes was 
safe and efficient, an unfaltering oppo- 
nent of “invisible government,” of 
the boss and the machine, while Wil- 
son had put “safety first” before 
“duty and honor.” He earnestly urged 
his fellow Progressives to give their 
ungrudging support to Hughes. 


Hughes Appeals for Progressive 
Support.—Mr. Hughes promptly ex- 
pressed to Mr. Roosevelt his appre- 
ciation of this endorsement. He rec- 
ognised the debt of the nation to Mr. 
Roosevelt for “the quickening of the 
national spirit for the demand of an 
out-and-out Americanism, and for the 
insistence upon the immediate neces- 
sity of a thoroughgoing preparedness, 
spiritual, military, and economic.” 
To this end Mr. Hughes appealed for 
a united party reconsecrated to its 
loftiest ideal. He and Mr. Roosevelt 
were in entire accord: 


You have sounded forth the trumpet 
that shall never call retreat. And I 
want you to feel that I wish to have all 
the aid that you are able and willing to 
give. I want the most effective codpera- 
tion with all those who have been fight- 
ing by your side. Let us work together 
for our national security and for the 
peace of righteousness and justice. 


Mr. Hughes also telegraphed the 
Progressive National Committee ac- 
cepting its support. In this letter he 
expressed the conviction that by 
prompt and: decisive action the Lusi- 
tamia tragedy would have been pre- 
vented, and he held the Administra- 
tion responsible for the use of our 
soil as a base of alien intrigues. He 
used Secretary Lansing’s note to Car- 
ranza describing the lawless condi- 
tions in Mexico (see III, Interna- 
tional Relations) as an indictment of 
Wilson’s Mexican policy by the Ad- 
ministration itself. He expressed his 
desire to improve the conditions of 
labor, to protect women and chil- 
dren, to conserve natural resources, 
and to lay underneath every effort to 
promote social justice “a stable foun- 
dation for honorable enterprise.” He 
deemed it vain to look to the Demo- 
cratic party to promote a constructive 
programme on which American secur- 
ity and prosperity must depend. 


That party had not the national out- 
look, . . . We must make the Republican 
party the instrument of our advance. 
We want deeds, not words. The Pro- 
gressives have insisted on responsible, 
not invisible government, on efficient ad- 
ministration. I yield to no one in that 
demand. ...4I find no difference in 
platform or in aim which precludes the 
most hearty codperation and the most 
complete unity. It is within the party 
that the liberalizing spirit you invoke 
can have the widest and most effective 
influence. 
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The Renomination of President Wil- 
son.—There was no pre-convention 
contest within the Democratic party. 
Before the year opened it was evi- 
dent that there would be no opposi- 
tion within his party to the renomina- 
tion of President Wilson. In 1912 
Mr. Wilson accepted the Democratic 
nomination on a platform that de- 
clared in favor of a single Presiden- 
tial term; “to that end,’ said the 
platform, “we urge the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution, 
making the President of the United 
States ineligible for reélection, and 
we pledge the candidate of this con- 
vention to this principle.” Mr. Wil- 
son had not endorsed this proposal. 
In a notable letter which he wrote 
early in 1913 to A. Mitchell Palmer, 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
which was not given to the public un- 
til January, 1916, Mr. Wilson stated 
the belief that “a fixed constitutional 
limitation to a single term of office is 
highly arbitrary and unsatisfactory 
from every point of view.” While he 
was willing to see “the present cus- 
tomary limitation of two terms put 
into the Constitution if you do not 
trust the people to take care of them- 
selves,” giving “the President a 
chance to win its full service by prov- 
ing himself fit for it,” he insisted 
that “we singularly belie our own 
principles by seeking to determine by 
fixed constitutional provision what 
the people should determine for them- 
selves and are perfectly competent to 
determine for themselves.” The Presi- 
dent disclaimed having in view his 
own renomination. “I absolutely 
pledge myself,” he said, “to resort to 
nothing but public opinion to decide 
that question. The President ought 
to be deprived of every other means of 
deciding his renomination,” evidently 
referring to the influence of patronage 
and “pork.” It was thus made evi- 
dent that Mr. Wilson would not per- 
mit himself to be bound by a blun- 
dering declaration of his party plat- 
form of 1912. 

President Wilson’s Policy on Pre- 
paredness and Americanism.— Within 
the six months preceding his nomina- 
tion, President Wilson had occasion 
to set before the country his attitude 
on some of the pressing questions that 


had arisen during his administration. 
The last week in January he started 
on a tour to give a series of public ad- 
dresses in the interest of prepared- 
ness, and to arouse public sentiment 
for the defense programme in Con- 
gress (see Congress and the Admin- 
istration, supra). By these addresses 
the President largely forestalled at- 
tack by his political enemies on the 
issue of preparedness, though he con- 
fessed that he had changed his mind 
on the subject within the preceding 
fourteen months and his political op- 
ponents charged that he had been 
forced to his new position by the lead- 
ership and stirring appeals of others, 
and notably by the constant and 
strenuous attacks of ex-President 
Roosevelt on this subject. On the 
issue of American rights and the Eu- 
ropean War, he set forth his position 
in a letter to Senator Stone of Mis- 
souri under date of Feb. 14, 1916, 
called out by the threatened resolu- 
tions in Congress warning against or 
forbidding Americans to travel on 
passenger ships belonging to citizens 
or subjects of the belligerent nations 
(see Congress and the Administra- 
tion, supra; and III, International 
Relations). This letter made it clear 
that the President intended to up- 
hold the dignity and rights of the 
United States. He insisted that the 
issue raised by the Gore and Mche- 
more resolutions should be met di- 
rectly by a straightforward vote, and 
the stand-up fight cleared the atmos- 
phere in Congress and strengthened 
the President with the country. It 
placed him in undoubted control of 
Congress and put him into the posi- 
tion of not merely passively awaiting 
the action of Congress to be met with 
his approval or disapproval, \ but 
rather into the position of a party 
leader and law-giver whose policies 
and leadership could be rejected by 
his party followers only at the ex- 
pense of party weakness or disruption 
(see Congress and the Administra- 
tion, supra). The way was thus made 
easier for the success of the Presi- 
dent’s complete programme of legis- 
lation. The President’s open fight 
against the surrender by Congress of 
the rights of American citizens to 
travel on the high seas also revealed 
a division and a weakness within the 
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Republican ranks in Congress. It 
was shown that the majority of the 
Republican members of the House 
were unwilling to stand up for the as- 
sertion of American rights, as 102 Re- 
publican members voted for the McLe- 
more resolution. 

The Democratic Convention.—The 
Democratic National Convention 
which opened at St. Louis on June 14 
was united and harmonious. It was a 
great ratification meeting full of en- 
thusiasm, hope, and confidence, hay- 
ing before it merely the task of lis- 
tening to party speeches, rallying the 
party spirit, adopting a declaration 
of principles, and announcing the re- 
nomination of the President which the 
Democratic forces of the country had 
already settled upon. Barring the 
negative of one Tammany delegate, 
the ticket of 1912 was renominated 
on June 15 by acclamation: Woodrow 
Wilson of New Jersey for President, 
Thomas R. Marshall of Indiana for 
Vice-President. 

The Democratic “keynotes” for the 
contest were sounded in the Conven- 
tion by the temporary chairman, ex- 
Governor Glynn of New York, and the 
permanent chairman, Senator Ollie 
James of Kentucky. The issue of the 
campaign was to be the record of the 
Wilson administration. Governor 
Glynn spoke strongly for a sound 
military preparation. If any nation 
committed aggression against rights 
and interests he would meet that ag- 
gression with preparedness and cour- 
age. He recited with power the proc- 
ess by which Wilson’s policy of ne- 
gotiation had won success, and he 
cited notable cases in American his- 
tory to show that negotiation and not 
war had been the patriotic policy of 
every great President. 

This policy may not satisfy those who 
revel in destruction and find pleasure in 
despair. It may not satisfy the fire- 
eater or the swashbuckler. But it does 
satisfy those who worship at the altar 
of the God of Peace. It does satisfy the 
mothers of the land, at whose hearth 
and fireside no jingoistic warfare has 
placed the empty chair. It does satisfy 
the daughters of the land, from whom 
brag and bluster have sent no loving 
brother to the dissolution of the grave. 
It does satisfy the fathers of the land 
and the sons of the land who will fight 
for the flag and die for the flag when 
reason primes the rifle, when honor 


draws the sword, when justice breathes 
a blessing on the standards they uphold. 


’ 


At this passage a burst of spontane- 
ous applause arose from the conven- 
tion and the orator had to repeat and 
rerepeat the passage. 

Senator James uttered the same 
note in commendation of Wilson, ex- 
tolling particularly his patience and 
negotiation in the German crisis. 
Without orphaning a single American 
child, without widowing a single Amer- 
ican mother, without firing a_ single 
gun, or shedding a drop of blood, Wood- 
row Wilson wrung from the most mili- 
tant spirit that ever brooded over a bat- 
tlefield a recognition of American rights 


and a concession to American com- 
mands. ; 


Senator James also reviewed and eulo- 
gized the domestic policies of the Ad- 
ministration.. Senator Lewis of Illi- 
nois, Senator Reed of Missouri and 
Wm. J. Bryan also spoke in the same 
vein and the Convention was turned 
into a season of a shouting and har- 
monious party revival. 

The Democratic Platform—The 
Democratic platform endorsed the Ad- 
ministration of Wilson, which “speaks 
for itself” as “the best exposition of 
sound Democratic policy at home and 
abroad.” It challenged comparison of 
the party’s record, its keeping of 
pledges, its constructive legislation 
“with those of any party at any time.” 
It reviewed the record of the past 
three years: 

The Federal Reserve Act, “a true 
democracy of credit under Government 
control, mobilizing our resources and 
making a currency panic impossible”; 
the creation of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, “that monopoly may he 
strangled at its birth and legitimate 
industry encouraged”; the adjustment 
of the tariff, “adequate for revenue 
under peace conditions, fair to the 
consumer and to the producer”; ad- 
justment of the burdens of taxation, 
“so that swollen incomes bear their 
equitable share”; lifting “human la- 
bor from the category of commodi- 
ties,” securing to the workingman the 
right of voluntary association and 
protecting him against unwarranted, 
writs of injunction; advancing the 
parcel post to genuine efficiency, en- 
larging the postal savings system, 
adding 10,000 rural delivery routes, 
improving the postal service and plac- 
ing it for the first time in our history 
on a self-supporting basis. 
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The platform reasserted the Monroe 
Doctrine; declared that American 
troops must remain in Mexico (see 
II, International Relations; and XII, 
The Army) till border incursions by 
Mexican bandits became improbable; 
favored improved labor conditions in 
Government employment, and as an 
example of the means of conserving 
the life, health and strength of the 
men, women and children of the na- 
tion, would have the party and the 
Government put into effect a living 
wage, the eight-hour day and one 
day’s rest in seven, safety appliances 
and sanitary conditions, adequate 
compensation for industrial accidents, 
a uniform child-labor law, and an 
equitable retirement law; endorsed 
the Shipping bill (see XX, The Mer- 
chant Marine) and the child-labor bill 
(see XV, Child Labor) then before 
Congress; endorsed the principle of 
ultimate independence for the Philip- 
pines Islands (see Congress and the 
Administration, supra) ; and approved 
suffrage for women to be extended by 
the several states. 

On the subject of military pre- 
paredness, the Huropean War, Ameri- 
ean rights and duties abroad, the 
platform declared: 


We, therefore, fayor the maintenance 
of an army fully adequate to the re- 
quirements of order. of safety, and of 
the protection of the nation’s rights, 
the fullest development of modern 
methods of seacoast defense and the 
maintenance of an adequate reserve of 
citizens trained to arms and prepared to 
safeguard the people and territory of the 
United States against any danger of hos- 
tile action which may _ unexpectedly 
arise; and a fixed policy for the contin- 
uous development of a navy worthy to 
support the great naval traditions of 
the United States, and fully equal to the 
international tasks which the United 
States hopes and expects to take a part 
in performing. x 

We believe that every people has the 
right to choose the sovereignty under 
which it shall live, that the small states 
of the world have a right to enjoy from 
other nations the same respect for their 
sovereignty and for their territorial in- 
tegrity that great and powerful nations 
expect and insist upon, and that the 
world has a right to be free from every 
disturbance of its peace that has its 
origin in aggression or disregard of the 
rights of people and nations ; and we be- 
lieve that the time has come when it is 
the duty of the United States to join 
with the other nations of the world 
in any feasible association that will ef- 
fectively serve these principles, to main- 
tain inviolate the complete security of 


the highway of the seas for the common 
and unhindered use of all nations. 

We again declare the policy that the 
sacred rights of American citizenshi 
must be preserved at home and abroad, 
and that no treaty with any other gov- 
ernment shall receive the sanction of 
our Government which does not ex- 
pressly recognize the absolute equality 
of all our citizens, irrespective of race, 
creed or previous nationality, and which 
does not recognize the right of ex- 
patriation. 

The American Government should pro- 
tect American citizens in their rights, 
not only at home but abroad, and any 
country having a Government should be 
held to strict accountability for any 
wrongs done them, either in person or 
property. 


On unpatriotic alienism in America 
and the threat of the German alli- 
ances and “hyphenates” to punish the 
Administration for its conduct of di- 
plomacy during the strained relations 
that had arisen with Germany, the 


platform was especially emphatic: 


We, therefore, condemn as subversive 
of this nation’s unity and-integrity, and 
as destructive of its welfare, the activi- 
ties and designs of every group of or- 
ganization, political or otherwise, that 
has for its object the advancement of 
the interest of a foreign power, whether 
such object is promoted by intimidating 
the government, a political party, or 
representatives of the people, or which 
is calculated and tends to divide our 
people into antagonistic groups, and thus 
to destroy that complete agreement and 
solidarity of the people and that unity 
of sentiment and national purpose so 
essential to the perpetuity of the nation 
and its free institutions. 


The platform concluded: 


Upon this record of the past, upon the 
great policies for the future, the enlarge- 
ment of our national vision, the en- 
nobling of our international relations, as 
set forth above, we vi yee with confi- 
dence to the voters of the country. 

Mr, Hughes’ Speech of Acceptance. 
—On July 31, in New York, Mr. 
Hughes was formally notified of his 
nomination and made his speech of ac- 
ceptance setting forth the issues on 
which he proposed to conduct his cam- 
paign. He expressed his desire to see 
the Republican party become “a great 
liberal party, the agency of national 
achievement, the organ of effective ex- 
pression of dominant Americanism.” 
He spoke of his ideal for America, 
conscious of power, awake to obligation, 
erect in self-respect, prepared for every 
emergency, devoted to the ideals of 
peace, instinct with the spirit of human 


brotherhood, safeguarding both  indi- 
vidual opportunity and the public in- 


‘terest, maintaining a well-ordered con- 
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. stitutional 
loved by its citizens with a patriotic 


system ..., a country 


fervor permitting no division in their 
allegiance and no rivals in their affec- 
tion,—I mean America first and America 
efficient. It is in this spirit that I re- 
spond to your summons, 

Mr. Hughes condemned the Admin- 
istration’s dealings with Mexico as a 
confused chapter of blunders. As to 
the difficulties with Germany, he com- 
plained of an indisposition to back 
words with deeds. He denounced plots 
and conspiracies in America in the 
interest of any foreign nation; assert- 
ed that the nation was shockingly un- 
prepared; insisted upon an increase 
in the Regular Army and that the 
first citizen reserve subject to call 
should be enlisted as a Federal army 
and trained under Federal authority; 
declared for international organiza- 
tion for international justice and to 
safeguard world peace, for interna- 
tional tribunals to decide controver- 
sies susceptible of judicial determina- 
tion, and to develop the instrumental- 
ities of conciliation; insisted that in 
industry and commerce Americans 
were living in a fool’s paradise, that 
“the temporary prosperity to which 
our opponents point has been created 
by the abnormal conditions of the 
war;” promised that the Republican 
party would stand for the principle 
of protection, fairly applied without 
abuses, to safeguard our economic 
independence, to develop American 
standards of living; and declared for 
a merchant marine, for the conserva- 
tion of the just interests of labor, to 
better the lives of human beings, for 
the safeguarding of our future through 
proper laws for protection of women 
and children in industry, and for in- 
creasing opportunity for education 
and training. It was a matter of 
honor for us to maintain our trust in 
the Philippines and to continue our 
government and control of the islands 
in the interest of the Filipino people. 
Mr. Hughes arraigned the Adminis- 
tration, for reckless extravagance: 
They have been wasteful and profligate. 
It is time that we had fiscal reform. 
We demand a_ simple, business-like 
budget. Through a responsible budget 
proposed by the Executive we shall 
avoid financial waste and secure proper 
administrative efficiency. 

Mr. Hughes’ acceptance speech made 
a favorable impression on the country. 
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It was taken as an appeal to the con- 
servative rather than to the radical 
elements of the electorate. Little at- 
tention was given to matters of social 
justice to which the Progressive move- 
ment had been devoted. But Mr. 
Hughes had already made his person- 
al appeal to Progressives and in his 
official acceptance of his party’s nomi- 
nation he was cautious and stable, 
making appeals in broad general 
terms. The address was criticized by 
his opponents as lacking in sugges- 


tions of definite policies and construc- 


tive proposals. 

The Candidates and Woman Suf- 
frage—In Mr. Hughes’ acceptance 
speech he endorsed his party’s plat- 
form in favor of woman suffrage. The 
day following this speech Mr. Hughes 
announced that he unqualifiedly fa- 
vored the proposed Susan B. Anthony 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion giving to women the right to 
vote. In this he went beyond his 
party platform. President Wilson de- 
clared for woman suffrage as he had 
done before, but he let it be known 
that he had not changed his view as 
to the method of bringing the reform 
about, that it should be determined 
by each state for itself. (See also II, 
Woman Suffrage.) 

The Republican Campaign.—The 
Republican campaign was placed un- 
der the management of William R. 
Wilcox, A. T. Hert being made man- 
ager of the Western headquarters, at 
Chicago. In mid-August Mr. Hughes 
started on his first speaking trip of 
the campaign. It occupied a month 
and took him from coast to coast, into 
17 states. On the eve of the trip the 
Hughes candidacy was given an im- 
petus by the announced support of 


' Raymond Robins, the radical Progres- 


sive who had been the chairman of 
the Progressive National Convention 
at Chicago. Mr. Robins entered upon 
an active speaking campaign in sup- 
port of Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes travelled westward, 
speaking to large crowds at Detroit, 
Chicago, Fargo, Helena, Butte. He 
shook hands generously and “jollied” 
the crowds, seeking to overcome a rep- 
utation that had been made for him 
for coldness and exclusive manners. 
He attacked the Wilson administra- 
tion on grounds of waste, extrava- 
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gance, “pork” legislation, sectional- 
ism, unfit appointments, violation of 
sound civil-service principles. He 
promised reforms in all these respects. 
Criticisms arose among his opponents 
that he was scolding and fault-finding 
but offering no constructive pro- 
gramme. In reply to these criticisms 
he proposed “protection to American 
citizens, protection to the property of 
American citizens, protection to our 
border from incursions, the rights 
that we have as one nation relatively 
to another nation at our doors. ... 
We are going to insist that these ob- 
ligations be performed.” He called 
attention to the “keynote demand” 
of his party platform for a business- 
like responsible budget. 

Mr. Hughes made numerous other 
campaign trips on a “Presidential 
Special,” in the East and in the Mid- 
dle West, repeating his attacks on the 
Administration. After the passage of 
the Adamson Eight-Hour Act on Sept. 
2 (see Congress and the Administra- 
tion, supra) Mr. Hughes immediate- 
ly denounced it and pushed it for- 
ward as a prime issue in the latter 
part of his campaign, although a ma- 
jority of his party members in Con- 
gress had voted for the measure. He 
was charged with dropping the “piv- 
otal issues” with which he had start- 
ed out for any chance that might 
arise in any new Wilson policies 
which might give further ground for 
criticism and opposition. The only 
abiding paramount issue on the Re- 
publican side seemed to be “anything 
to beat Wilson.” 

It appeared that the votes of the 
German-Americans, who were especial- 
ly anxious to play politics in Ameri- 
ca and to use their votes in the in- 
terest of Germany, would be cast for 
Hughes, and repeated efforts were 
made to draw out the candidate: on 
the German issue. If he were elected 
by German votes would he be behold- 
en to German interests in his admin- 
istration? He had committed himself 
only in general expressions and plat- 
itudes about “firmness,” “America 
first,” “full guarantee of American 
rights,” “no divided allegiance,’ ete., 
and a blanket endorsement of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech at Lewiston, Me. 
(see infra). It was not until the 
week before the election that Mr. 


Hughes, in answer to hecklers at Co- 
lumbus, O., and Evansville, Ind., said 
definitely that he would oppose warn- 
ing American citizens from travel in 
merchant ships belonging to citizens 
of a belligerent country and that he 
would oppose an embargo on the 
shipment of munitions from America. 
A little earlier he had said in an- 
swer to a heckler at Louisville, Ky., 
that, as to the Lusitania, if after a 
warning which “meant precisely what 
was said,” delivered immediately aft- 
er the publication of the German Am- 
bassador’s warning advertisement (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 38), that infamous 
deed had still been committed, he 
would have broken off diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. But these ut- 
terances, eagerly sought and long 
awaited, came too late; and they not 
unnaturally led to the suspicion and 
opposition charge that they had been 
withheld as a part of the “game of 
politics” until the last German-lan- 
guage weekly had gone to press and 
the un-American German vote had 
been secured (see also “President 
Wilson in the Campaign,” infra). 

No doubt Mr. Hughes’ campaign 
was a deep disappointment to inde- 
pendent and non-Democratic voters, 
and this disappointment led many 
thousands to vote for Wilson who felt 
no enthusiasm nor desire to reélect 
the President. This tendency among 
independent voters away from Hughes 
was indicated by the decision to sup- 
port Wilson made late in the cam- 
paign by such organs of public opin- 
ion as the New York Nation and the 
New Republic. Hughes found himself 
much weaker in November than he 
had been in June. In his speeches 
there had been a constant monotony of 
fault-finding and undiscriminating 
criticism of the Administration and 
it was “only by shutting one’s eyes 
and ears to what he was doing and 
saying and firmly fixing one’s mind 
upon the reputation he had won years 
ago that it was possible to think of 
him as worthy of the Presidency” 
(Nation, Nov. 30). 

Mr. Hughes’ Conception of the 
Presidency.—Mr. Hughes did not look 
upon the Presidency as an opportu- 
nity for leadership and for promoting 
decision and action on vital public 
questions. One week before the elec- 
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‘tion (Oct. 30) he gave out a state-| 


ment under the caption “My Concep- 
tion of the Presidency” in which he 
summed up what he had stood for in 
the campaign, the same things he ex- 
pected to stand for as President. He 
looked upon the President as primar- 
ily an executive officer. It was the 
President’s prime function not to de- 
termine policies, not to be a political 
leader and law-giver of the nation, 
but to be an administrative head, to 
attend to the public business and to 
enforce the laws. This had been Mr. 
Taft’s idea. In this Mr. Hughes dif- 
fered radically from Mr. Wilson, who 
looked upon the Presidency as a posi- 
tion of political leadership from 
which national policies and _ pro- 
grammes should be influenced and 
promoted. The President’s first duty 
therefore, according to Mr. Hughes, 
was to call about him the ablest Cabi- 
‘net the country could afford. Mr. 
Hughes criticized President Wilson’s 
choice of a Cabinet and assured the 
country that his own would rest on 
sound administrative ground. ‘The 
statement concluded thus: 


You ask what road I propose to travel? 
These are the milestones which mark it: 
an Executive responsible to the whole 
nation, a Cabinet chosen from the ablest 
Americans, a foreign policy that stands 
courteously but firmly for American 
rights, a flag that protects the American 
' in his lawful rights wherever his legiti- 

mate business may take him, a prepara- 
tion for trade competition which shall 
protect all groups of American work- 
men, a government oversight of business 
which will fearlessly eliminate abuses, 
but will act on the assumption that the 
average business man is honest, and 
finally a domestic policy which looks to 
industrial peace, and to sound and per- 
manent prosperity based upon the de- 
velopment of American trade and the 
building up of American industries. 

We Americans are in one boat. You 
eannot strike a blow at one group with- 
out injury to all. Common justice and 

‘fair play will settle our difficulties if 
suspicion and bitterness are let alone. 
These are the principles by which I pro- 
pose to be guided. 


Roosevelt and Beveridge in the Re- 
publican Campaign.—Mr. Roosevelt 
came ardently to Mr. Hughes’ sup- 
port in an attempt to rally his Pro- 
gressive following. He made a nota- 
ble speech in Lewiston, Me. (Aug. 31), 
containing a scathing review of the 
Administration. Mr. Roosevelt sub- 
ordinated all questions of domestic 
politics to the paramount issue of 


American honor and prestige in for- 
eign affairs. He declared that the 
vacillation and timidity of the Presi- 
dent had brought disgrace upon the 
country. : 

America as a nation has been kept in 
a position of timid indifference and cold 
Selfishness. America, which sprang to 
the succor of Cuba in 1898, has stood a 
silent spectator of the invasion of Bel- 
gium, of the sinking of the Lusitania, of 
the continued slaughter of our own citi- 
zens by German submarines, and of the 
reign of anarchy, rapine, and murder in 
Mexico. 

At this moment Mr. Wilson’s bugle- 
men advance as his greatest claim that 
“he has kept us out of war.” This claim 
ean be seriously made only by _ indi- 
viduals who endorse President Wilson’s 
belief that deeds are nothing and words 
everything. 

Under President McKinley we had a 
war with Spain. Under President Wil- 
son we are assured that we have had 
“peace” with Mexico. These are the 
words. Now for the deeds. During the 
war with Spain fewer Americans were 
killed by the Spaniards than have been 
killed by Mexicans during the present 
“peace” with Mexico. Moreover, when 
the war with Spain was through, it was 
through. But peace still continues to 
rage as furiously as ever in Mexico. 


In October Mr. Roosevelt entered 
into active participation in the cam- 
paign, speaking in Detroit, Battle 
Creek, Chicago, Louisville, and in 
states in the Southwest, reiterating 
his fierce attacks on Mr. Wilson and 
his policies. Ex-Senator Beveridge, 
a prominent Progressive of 1912, 
opened the campaign in Chicago for 
the Republicans with an _ effective 
speech and he continued his campaign 
for Hughes to the Northwest. 

The Democratic Campaign.—Mean- 
while the campaign for President 
Wilson’s reélection was proceeding 
along several lines: (1) Perfecting 
the Democratic organization, raising 
funds, and rallying the largest possi- 
ble Democratic vote; Vance McCor- 
mick of Pennsylvania was chairman 
of the National Committee with the 
campaign in charge. (2) An appeal 
to the independent voters of the coun- 
try, who, as a jury, were waiting 
for the case to be presented; among 
the most powerful appeals to this 
vote was an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for October by Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University, on “The Achieve- 
ments of the Democratic Party,” which 
was reprinted and widely circulated 
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asacampaign document. (3) An effort 
to attract as large a proportion as 
possible of the Progressive vote; cer- 
tain notable and influential Progres- 
sives gave their support to the Presi- 
dent and urged his reélection, among 
them being John M. Parker, the Pro- 
gressive candidate for Vice-President, 

Amos Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Fran- 
cis J. Heney of California, Ida M. 
Tarbell, Bainbridge Colby of New 
York, Matthew Hale of Massachu- 
setts, and about 15 members of the 
Progressive National Committee. 

_ Dissatisfied Progressives—On Aug. 
3 a conference was held at Indianapo- 
lis by Progressives, members of the 
National Committee and others, who 
were unwilling to support Mr. Hughes. 
It was reported that 37 states were 
represented. The conference decided 
against an attempt to reassemble the 
National Convention for the purpose 
of filling the vacaney on the national 
ticket caused by Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
fusal to accept the nomination. But 
it was decided that an electoral ticket 
should be put up in every state where 
there was a nucleus of an organiza- 
tion, this ticket to bear the name of 
John M. Parker of Louisiana, the 
nominee for Vice-President. This plan 
was carried out in a number of states 
by those Progressives who preferred 
President Wilson to Mr. Hughes, as 
an aid in bringing about Wilson’s re- 
election. The Indianapolis conference 
issued an address “to the Progres- 
sives of the country,” condemning the 
action of the Progressive National 
Committee on June 26 endorsing Mr. 
Hughes, as “an illegal usurpation of 
authority not conferred upon it by 
the recent Convention, as a breach of 
trust and as non-expressive of the 
party’s thought and wishes.” The 
conference protested “against the 
treasonable attempt to put the Pro- 
gressive party out of existence as a 
national party and to deliver its vote 
to the Republican party. It was the 
sense of the Conference that the ac- 
tion of individual Progressives on the 
Presidency should be left to their in- 
dividual judgment and conscience. It 
was apparent that a considerable part 
of the Progressive vote would go to 
Wilson as against Mr. Hughes. 

_ President Wilson in the Campaign. 


on a speaking tour of the country in 
an active campaign before the voters. 
He made three visits to the Middle 
West on non-partisan occasions; one 
to Hodgenville, Ky, to give a me- 
morial address on the occasion of the 
dedication of a monument at the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln; one 
to Indianapolis to speak in the inter- 
est of good roads and before a body of 
farmers on the subject of rural cred- 
its; and one to Omaha (Oct. 5) in 
which he spoke for world peace and 
explained his foreign policy, denying 
the charge that he had placed peace 
above honor or that he would haye . 
his country indifferent to the moral 
issues involved in ‘the European War. 

The President, also, made a few 
formal campaign speeches to delega- 
tions visiting his summer home, Shad- 
ow Lawn, at Long Branch, N. J. On 
Sept. 2, at Shadow Lawn, he gave his 
formal address in acceptance of re- 
nomination. In this he set forth the 
record of his Administration and pre- 
sented his case for the verdict of the 
country. As a claim for a vote of 
confidence he summed up promises 
kept and services rendered: 


The tariff revised, with a Tariff Board 
“to keep the relations of American with 
foreign industry under constant obser- 
vation.” 

The laws against trusts clarified, di- 
rected “not against big business, but un- 
fair business.” 

The Federal’ Reserve Act, to supply an 
elastic currency. 

The Rural Credits Act, to create for 
the farmers commercial credit. 

A Warehouse Act, to make standard 
crops available as security for bank 
loans. 

Emancipation of workingmen, by lift- 
ing their labor from being a mere mar- 
ketable commodity; by restraint on in- 
junction of labor unions; by releasing 
seamen from involuntary servitude; by 
provision for compensation for indus- 
trial accidents; by supplying suitable 
machinery for mediation and conciliation 
in industrial disputes; by governmental 
td offices to laborers in search of 
work, 

Emancipation of children by a child- 
labor law. 

A system of national aid in the build- 
ing of good roads. 

Equalizing taxation by an equitable 
income tax. , 

Driving the tariff lobby from cover, 
“obliging it to substitute solid argu- 
ment for private influence.” 


In foreign relations our guiding 
principle was that property rights can 


—President Wilson did not enter up-| be vindicated by claims for damages 
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when the war is over; but loss of life 
and the violation of the nation’s sov- 
ereignty cannot await suits for dam- 
ages. The President defended his ‘ac- 
tion toward Huerta’s Government in 
Mexico; expressed the hope that 
America would be able to contribute 
toward world peace, and that his 
country would not be forced to take 
sides in a quarrel in which its own 
honor and integrity and the fortunes 
of its own people are not involved; ex- 
pressed his faith that the day of lit- 
tle Americanism had gone, “and that 
a day of enterprise has at last dawned 
_ for the United States whose field is 
the world.” On the subject of hyphen- 
ism he said: : 

The passions and intrigues of certain 
active groups and combinations of men 
among us who were born under foreign 
flags injected the poison of disloyalty 
into our own most critical affairs, laid 
violent hands upon many of our indus- 
tries and subjected us to the shame of 
divisions of sentiment and purpose in 
which America was condemned and for- 
gotten. It is part of the business of 
this year of reckoning and settlement 
to speak plainly and act with unmis- 
takable purpose in rebuke of these 
things, in order that they may be for- 
ever hereafter impossible. I am the 
candidate of a party, but I am above all 
things else an American citizen. I 
neither seek the favor nor fear the dis- 
pleasure of that small alien element 
among us which puts loyalty to any for- 
eign power before loyalty to the United 
States. 

It was claimed by the anti-British 
Trish and certain organizations of 
Germans in America that they had 
been instrumental in carrying some of 
the primaries in a way to rebuke the 
President and his policies—by defeat- 
ing Robert L. Bacon, of pronounced 
pro-Ally sympathies, for U.S. Senator 
in New York and by renominating 
Senator Martine of New Jersey (in Mr. 
Wilson’s party) who had voted to 
withdraw protection from Americans 
on the seas. An anti-British agitator 
named Jeremiah O’Leary, who had 
been organizing and speaking against 
Wilson and trying to array alien 
votes against him, wrote an offensive 
letter to the President calling atten- 
tion to the result of the Maine elec- 
tion and the New Jersey primaries 
and to his anticipated defeat in No- 
vember. The President replied: 

I would feel deeply mortified to have 
you or anybody like you to vote for me. 
Since you have access to many disloyal 


Americans and I have not, I will ask you 
to convey this message to them. 


This sharp and timely rebuke to an 
alien and unpatriotic spirit in Ameri- 
ca won approval and support for the 
President. Nothing like this bold de- 
fiance of alien influences in American 
polities came from Mr. Hughes until 
a few days before the election. Then 
in one of his New York City address- 
es, in answer to earnest solicitation, 
Mr. Hughes said: 


I do not want the support of anyone 
who has any interest superior to that of 
the United States. The United States 
must be supreme. And as to any who 
would have an allegiance that is not sin- 
gle and complete, as to any who would 
not instantly champion the rights and 
interests of America against any coun- 
try whatever, as to any who would seek 
immunity for foreign aggression, or who 
would have the power of this nation held 
eaptive to any foreign influence or 
swerved by alien machinations, let them 
not vote for me. 


The lateness of this utterance seemed 
to be the only objection to it. 

On Sept. 30 President Wilson made 
his second campaign speech at Shadow 
Lawn, before the Young Men’s League 
of Democratic Clubs. He attacked 
the Republican party and asserted 
that it was destined soon to die.as 
the Federalist and Whig parties had 
died before it, while the Democratic 
party had survived from the begin- 
ning, because it is “the only party all 
of whose life had been governed or 
inspired by a definite principle, an ab- 
solute belief in the control of the 
people.” He paid a glowing tribute 
to the Progressive party and bid for 


Progressive support: 


You remember that four years ago 
there was a great body of spirited Re- 
publicans who said, “This thing is be- 
coming a fraud and a sham. We have 
been taking care of some people, but we 
have not been taking care of the great 
body of the people. We have not thought 
about their morals, we have not thought 
about their health, we have not thought 
about their rights as human beings, and 
we insist that you put the policy of this 
party in our hands, or we will go off and 
form a party of our own,” and there- 
upon the great Progressive party sprang 
up—great, not because it turned out to 
be more numerous than the party from 
which it had seceded, though it did that, 
but because it had the real red blood of 
human sympathy in its veins and was 
ready to work for mankind and forget 
the interest of a narrow party. I want 
to pay my tribute of respect to the pur- 
poses and intentions of the men who 
formed that group in our politics. 
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The Eve of the Election—Thou- 
sands of hesitating voters remained 
undecided till the eve of the election. 
Election calculations could not be 
safely made. States had to be placed 
in the doubtful column which party 
managers had relied on for a genera- 
tion. Party lines seemed blurred and 
blotted out. For instance, in Wiscon- 
sin, Senator La Follette, who had 
been the Republican leader in that 
state for 20 years, while running for 
reélection on the Republican ticket, 
advocated the election of Hughes but 
praised the policies of President Wil- 
son which he had supported in the 
Senate. La Follette’s Democratic op- 
ponent for the Senate, William L. 
Wolfe, claimed the support of his 
party adherents on the plea that he 
was “as good a Democrat as La Fol- 
lette.”” In Washington, Senator Miles 
Poindexter, who had been an ardent 
Roosevelt Progressive in 1912, was 
nominated for reélection on the Re- 
publican ticket. He appealed to the 
people for votes on the ground of his 


support in the Senate of the Wilson 
policies. His Democratic opponent, 
Geo. L. Turner, had been a “gtal- 
wart” Republican in earlier days, be- 
ing one of the “306 immortals” who 
followed Conkling in the effort to 
nominate Grant for a third term in 
1880. A unique situation in Califor- 
nia is discussed later. 

The Maine Election.—On Sept. 11 
state elections in Maine were carried 
by the Republicans. The total vote 
in Maine was the largest ever cast 
in a state election. ‘The Republi- 
can majorities ranged from 9,000 to 
14,000, electing a governor to succeed 
a Democrat, two U. S. Senators (dis- 
placing one Democrat) and a full Con- 
gressional delegation of five, displac- 
ing one Democrat. There had been a 
vigorous contest in Maine by both 
parties, and the Republicans were 
greatly encouraged by the result in 
the hope that “as goes Maine so goes 
the Union.” But they were doomed 
to disappointment, and Woodrow Wil- 
son was reélected President on Nov. 7. 


THE ELECTIONS 


Significance of the Election Results. 
—A study of the table on page 170 
giving the official figures of the elec- 
toral and popular votes for the several 
Presidential candidates will reveal 
the essential features of the result of 
the election. A few incidental, as well 
as the more significant, aspects of 
the election may here be pointed out. 

The election resulted in the closest 
contest in the Electoral College since 
1876. In 1884 the result hung on a 
close vote and belated official count 
in New York, when it was learned 
three days after the election that 
Cleveland had carried that state and 
thereby gained the election by a mea- 
gre plurality of about 1,100 out of 
more than a million votes. In 1916 
the final result hung on California, 
which it was finally found that the 
Wilson electors had carried by plu- 
ralities varying from 1,200 to 3,800 
in a total vote of over 900.000. The 
meagre pluralities in other states 
show the closeness of the popular 
vote, as in New Hampshire, Minneso- 
ta, West Virginia, Indiana, Maine and 
Massachusetts. \ 

For the first time within nearly 50 


years (1868) a President has been 
elected without the electoral vote of 
New York. The election results have 
become uncertain in more states, and 
New York and Indiana have ceased 
to be “pivotal states.” 

President Wilson is the first Demo- 
cratic President to be elected to suc- 
ceed himself since Jackson’s election 
in 1832, 84 years ago. Mr. Wilson re- 
ceived the largest popular vote ever 
cast for a President 9,128,837, being 
2,073,249 more votes than ever previ- 
ously received by a Democratic candi- 
date. Part of this is accounted for 
by the increased number of women 
voters and the growth of the popula- 
tion. In 1912 the total vote was 15,- 
031,000; in 1916 it was 18,534,000. 

For this reason the result of the 
election may be looked upon as a Wil- 
son victory and a personal vindication 
of the President. The large vote for 
the President was Wilsonian rather 
than Democratic, just as in 1904 Mr. 


1New York’s yote against Hayes in 
1876 may be excepted,. since the de- 
cision that year was made by a special 
commission and not by the vote of the 
Electoral College. 
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Roosevelt’s notable and triumphant 
majorities over Judge Parker repre- 
sented a Rooseveltian vote rather 
than a Republican vote. In the vot- 
ing Mr. Wilson proved to be very 
much stronger than his party. This 
is clearly seen in the majorities given 
for Wilson in states that are normal- 
ly Republican or Progressive, and 
which while choosing Wilson electors 
chose Republican governors or U. S. 
Senators. One need not cite the Pro- 
gressive states of the West (Califor- 
nia, Kansas, Washington, Idaho, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota), where the 
disparity was tremendous between the 
Republican majority for governor and 
U. 8. Senator and the vote for Wil- 
son for the Presidency; but the same 
thing is seen, though in less degree, 
in typical states like Maine and In- 
diana. The Republicans carried these 
two states by about 14,000 on their 
state ticket, but carried them for 
Hughes by only about 6,000. Presi- 
dent Wilson carried the 2nd Congres- 
sional District of Indiana by 1,800 
majority, but the Democratic candi- 
date for Congress (Mr. Cullop) lost 
the District to his Republican op- 
ponent by 1,000 majority, a difference 
of nearly 3,000 votes. This is typical 
of many districts in many parts of 
the country and may explain why 
with Wilson’s reélection the Demo- 
crats practically lost the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Wilson is no longer a minority 
President. In 1912 there was a popu- 
lar majority against him (combining 
the vote of the field in opposition) 
of 2,459,000. He was in a minority 
of 1,323,728 as against Roosevelt and 
Taft. In 1916 he received 2,842,623 
more votes than in 1912, and 1,518,895 
more than the combined Roosevelt- 
Taft vote of that year. In 1916 he 
lacked a popular majority by only 
275,913. He carried a large majority 
of the states, out of the 48. While 
Hughes as a rule carried the more 
populous states, the population of 
the states voting for Wilson was 
about the same as those voting for 
Hughes, about 45,000,000. 

The election returns and a strug- 
gle within the Republican National 
Committee following the election, do 
not show that the Republican-Progres- 
sive breach is by any means healed. 


Party harmony, which was the pur- 
pose of Mr. Hughes’ candidacy, has 
not been realized. The divisions and 
differences within the Republican par- 
ty remain and have been to some ex- 
tent accentuated. Of the more than 
4,000,000 Progressives who voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1912, half of them 
had gone back into the Republican 
party in 1914. Of the 2,000,000 that 
remained it appears that from one- 
third to one-half voted for President 
Wilson in preference to Mr, Hughes 
in 1916, especially in the West. Per- 
haps a million of Progressive Re- 
publicans who broke away in 1912 
have found in President Wilson a 
Progressive leader more to their mind 
than was the candidate of the “re- 
united party” of 1916. The Progres- 
sives of Kansas, Washington, Califor- 
nia, Idaho and Nebraska have again 
defeated the Republican party because 
of their feeling that the machinery 
and the party nominations were under 
the influence and control of the wrong 
men. The Progressive character of 
these states and their distrust of 
Hughes and his party are seen by the 
great disparity between the Hughes 
vote and the heavy majorities for the 
Progressive Republican candidates in 
these states: 116,000 for Senator La 
Follette in Wisconsin, which Hughes 
carried by only 28,000, nearly 300,000 
for Senator Johnson in California, 
and 67,000 for Senator Poindexter in 
Washington, and over 162,000 for 
Governor Capper in Kansas, all three 
of these States being carried by Wil- 
son; and over 67,000 for Senator-elect 
Kellogg in Minnesota, and 153,000 
for the Republican governor, while 
Hughes carried Minnesota by the nar- 
row margin of 392. The women who 
helped to turn the election in some 


‘of these states to Mr. Wilson were 


largely progressive and independent 
in their politics. They were not in- 
fluenced chiefly by the pacific slogan 
“He kept us out of war,” but rather 
because they approved the legislative 
record of the Administration—work- 
men’s compensation, child-labor laws, 
and other humanitarian legislation, 
which appealed to them as progres- 
sive, 

The election returns have suggested 
a reconstruction of American politi- 
cal geography. Observers of the po- 
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litical map conclude that the sceptre 
of power has passed to the West in 
conjunction with the South. It is 
said that a new sectionalism has ap- 
peared. The South, the West, the 
Pacific-Coast states and Ohio consti- 
tute a new and significant sectional 
combination against the East and 
North. There is no such sectional di- 
vision. The map may make an ap- 
pearance of a division on sectional 
lines, but a study of the popular vote 
will show that this sectionalism is 
entirely in the seeming. This is seen 
in the meagre Republican pluralities 
in the Northeast. Wilson carried 
New Hampshire. Indiana was car- 
ried by Hughes by less than 9,000 in 
a vote of nearly 700,000. There was 
a “stand-off” in Minnesota, and a 
large Wilson plurality in Ohio (89,- 
000) and Wilson narrowly escaped 
defeat by the close vote in California. 
There was no sectionalism in the pop- 
ular vote outside of the South. It 
was the candidates and the issues, not 
sectional interest, that determined the 
voting. Relatively few changes in the 
popular voting would have given quite 
a different color to the map. 
California, Governor Johnson and 
the Defeat of Hughes.—California, as 
the decisive “pivotal” state, and its 
governor, Hiram Johnson, have come 
into notable prominence in connection 
with the election results. The out- 
standing fact in the California result 
was that while Hughes lost the state 
to Wilson by a plurality of about 
3,800, Governor Johnson, running on 
the Republican ticket for U. S. Sen- 
ator, carried the state by nearly 300,- 
000 over his Democratic competitor. 
In view of this fact, Governor John- 
son was accused of disloyalty to Mr. 
Hughes and of being responsible for 
the loss of California to his party and 
for the consequent defeat of the na- 
tional Republican cause. But the 
only blame attaching to Governor 
Johnson seems to have been in his in- 
ability to control the vote of his Pro- 
gressive followers on the Presidency 
and to undo the harm that had been 
done by stupid and bungling manage- 
ment in California by the Republican 
reactionaries of the “Old Guard” be- 
fore Johnson and his friends obtained 
complete control of the Republican 
organization of the state. 


When the Chicago conventions ad- 
journed, Johnson united with Roose- 
velt (though with more heaviness of 
heart at the abandonment of the Pro- 
gressive party) in the support of 
Hughes and the Republican party. 
He returned to California from the 
Progressive Convention with the pur- 
pose of aiding in carrying his state 
for Hughes. He became a candidate 
in the Republican primaries for the 
U. S. Senatorship and was engaged 
in the contest against the “stand-pat” 
opposition when Hughes came to Cal- 
ifornia on his campaign tour. In an- 
swer to the charge of disloyalty 
brought against him after the elec- 
tion, Governor Johnson asserted that 
a few petty politicians in California 
had so misused Mr. Hughes and his 
visit to that state that the injury 
could not be undone. This small co- 
terie had created a situation in which 
it was made to appear that Mr. 
Hughes was entirely reactionary and 
that he was not sympathetic with 
California’s progressive achievements 
of the past six years. Mr. Hughes 
was not allowed to meet Governor 
Johnson nor to have anything to do 
with the Progressives of California. 
The politicians who were allowed to 
guide Mr. Hughes during his visit to 
that state not only affronted Pro- 
gressives and ignored Progressive 
leaders, but they ignored a state and 
its record of progressive humanitari- 
an legislation. “Californians,” said 
Governor Johnson, : 
saw the men who would return them to 
the disgraceful condition from which 
after tremendous struggle and sacrifice, 
they had finally emerged, surrounding 
with an impassable cordon the Presi- 
dential candidate and openly proclaim- 
ing that none should be permitted near 
who believed in the newly won political 
freedom. . . . A quarter of a century of 
infamous corporation rule, which could 
not be broken because of the old political 
convention system, and six years of 
triumph and accomplishment under a di- 
rect primary had given our people a full 
and penetrating knowledge of the two 
systems, and no matter what may be 
their political affiliations, they will never 
return to the old reactionary corpora- 
tion government of which they rid them- 
selves in 1910. When Hughes came to 
California our people saw first with 
amazement, then with sadness, then with 
increasing indignation, that apparently 
he was wholly in charge of those who 
represented the old system, 


Mr. Hughes seemed. unable to break 
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Ss away from these reactionary influ- 
ences or to express independently 


- whatever progressive convictions he 


may have entertained, and it was not 


until aiter Governor Johnson had 


carried the Republican as well as the 
Progressive primaries in California 
that Hughes recognized the California 


leader in a telegram of congratula- 


- tion. It seemed like a belated recog- 
nition and it appeared to be forced 
by circumstances beyond Mr. Hughes’ 
control. After that it was not easy 
to bring the California Progressives 
into line for Hughes. This incident 


had weight also in Kansas, Washing-. 


ton, Minnesota, and among Progres- 
sives in other parts of the country and 
the impression was created that the 
Republican party managers had no 
intention of yielding any real conces- 
sions to Progressive purposes in re- 
turn for their votes. 

For a decade the progressive voters 
of California of both parties had been 
fighting bi-partisan forces of corrup- 
tion and corporation rule and had 
finally succeeded in banishing them 
from power. Now these forces were 
seeking to use the reabsorption of 
the Progressives by the Republicans 
as an opportunity to bring themselves 
back into power, to retire the Pro- 
gressive leader of the state, and to 
discredit the whole progressive move- 
‘ment. Into this state under these 
conditions Hughes came in his cam- 
paign without a word of recognition 
of Johnson or a sign of sympathy for 
_ the fight for good government which 
had been made under Johnson’s lead- 
ership. He appeared with, travelled 
with, and stood with, the “regulars” 
of the old kind, and, so far as Hughes 
seemed to know, California Progres- 
sivism had no existence. It appeared 
that his six years on the bench had 
made him oblivious of a decade of 
political progress in the West. This 
is sufficient to explain why Hughes 
lost California, Washington, Kansas 
_and the election. 

The Women’s Vote.—The effect of 
the women’s vote became a subject of 
controversy. In Illinois, where their 
votes were received separately from 
those of men (since women could not 
vote on offices created by the state 
constitution), the women appear to 
have voted about as the men did, their 


votes making no appreciable differ- 
ence in the result. In California, 
Idaho, Washington, Kansas and Mon- 
tana the women were especially ac- 
tive, and in most of these states they 
have been considered responsible for 
the defeat of the Republican candi- 
date for President. In Montana a 
young woman was elected to Con- 
gress, Miss Jeannette Rankin. Miss 
Rankin was elected on the Republican 
ticket, though Wilson carried Mon- 
tana by 34,000 majority. She will be 
the first woman ever to sit in the 
American Congress. She has been an 
ardent worker for woman’s suffrage 
on the farms and in the mines of her 
State and she is credited with having 
been more than any other woman the 
means of obtaining the suffrage for 
women in Montana. 

The “Woman’s party” sought to 
control, or influence, the two national 
conventions in favor of woman’s suf- 
frage by the prospect of “four million 
votes of women.” They presumed to 
hold these votes as a menace over the 
heads of party managers. Both party 
platforms declared in favor of votes 
for women but by state action rather 
than by the Susan B. Anthony Feder- 
al amendment. The “Woman’s party,” 
however, obtained from Mr. Pru sies 
an expression in favor of the Federal 
amendment. In consideration of this 
declaration the “Woman’s party’ sent 
a special train through the “suffrage 
states” of the West with women 
speakers advocating Hughes’ election. 
‘his train was satirized as the “Wall 
Street Special” or “The Golden Spe- 
cial” in view of its being financed by 
wealthy men or women in the Hast. 
It was charged that it had an influ- 
ence contrary to its design. It 
aroused antagonism and the reports 
were quite general that it tended to 
increase the Wilson vote among the 
Western women. (See also Il, Popu- 
lar Government and Current Politics.) 

William J. Bryan and the Elections. 
—The year showed that William J. 
Bryan is still a potent factor in Amer- 
ican politics. Mr. Bryan spoke in 20 | 
states during the campaign; 17 of | 
these were carried by Mr. Wilson. 
The Kast paid no attention to Mr. 
Bryan’s campaigning, but large and 
enthusiastic crowds greeted him in 
the trans-Mississippi states, to which, 
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for the most part, he confined his ef- 
forts. Instead of proving lukewarm 
or indifferent to President Wilson’s 
reélection, as it was hoped by the Re- 
publicans he might do on account of 
his pacifist views and his resignation 
from the Wilson Cabinet, Mr. Bryan 
ardently supported the Administra- 
tion. On the Democratic slogan, “He 
has kept us out of war,” his peace 
pleas were effective with the rank and 
file of all parties in the West, espe- 
cially among the farmers and’ the 
women voters. Following the elec- 
tion Mr. Bryan announced to the na- 
tional convention of the W. C. T. U. 
that he is “still in politics with both 
feet,” but he has left the discussion 
of purely economic and political ques- 
tions for moral ones. -He accepts pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage as the 
great moral issues of this generation, 
and he says the Democratic party is 
the party to lead the fight in the na- 
tion. A rising tide of prohibition or 
anti-saloon sentiment as shown in the 
elections seems to support Mr. Bry- 
an’s vontention (see II, Popular Gov- 
ernment; and XV, The Liquor Prob- 
lem). At a conference of “dry” Dem- 
ocrats of Indiana, at Indianapolis, ten 
days after the election (Nov. 17), 
Mr. Bryan announced his belief that 
prohibition would be a paramount is- 
sue in 1920 and he urged vigorous ac- 
tion to prevent the Democratic party 
from coming under the control of the 
liquor interests. 

Senate and House.—The Democrats 
will control the next Senate by a ma- 
jority of 12 as against a majority of 
16 in the present Congress. Senator 
Kern, of Indiana, the Democratic floor 
leader in the Senate, was defeated 
for reélection, as was Senator Taggart 
from that state, who had been serv- 
ing ad interim by appointment. Sen- 
ator Lippitt of Rhode Island was. de- 
feated by his Democrat opponent, and 
Senator Martine of New Jersey by his 
Republican opponent, Frelinghuysen. 

In the House the two parties have 
the same number of Representatives. 
The ability of the Democrats to elect 
a speaker and organize the House will 
depend upon their winning the sup- 
port of the former Progressives and 
of a few members of minor parties 
and men of independent dispositions. 
(For complete lists of members-elect 
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of the Sixty-fifth Congress see V, The 
National Administration.) 

Minor Parties.—The Socialist party 
lost nearly 300,000 votes, receiv- 
ing about 590,000 as against 897,- 
000 in 1912, a larger popular vote 
than had ever before been cast for a 
Presidential candidate of the Social- 
ist party (see also XV, Socialism). 
The party reélected a member of Con- 
gress, and increased its representa- 
tion in state legislatures. 

The Prohibition party vote was not 
largely increased. Hanly and Land- 
rith, the party ticket, received 221,- 
000 of the popular vote, which is a 
gain of 12,000 over that of 1912. 
While the party Prohibitionists were 
not supported in the popular voting, 
the cause of prohibition was greatly 
advanced in the referendum voting on 
liquor laws and prohibition amend- 
ments (see XV, The Liquor Problem). 

Campaign Contributions.—On Nov. 
26 the treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee (Wilbur W. 
Marsh) made public the official state-. 
ment of campaign contributions and 
disbursements which he is required to 
file under the New York law. The 
total amount contributed to the Dem- 
ocratic fund was $1,584,548. Of this 
$465,556 was received in amounts of 
less than $100. Contributions of $100 
and over amounted to $1,079,319. 
There was a deficit of something over 
$300,000 due to expenditures made 
in branch headquarters. This state- 
ment filed at Albany under the New 
York law does not include either the 
receipts or disbursements of the Chi- 
cago headquarters, which brought the 
total receipts up to $1,808,348 and 
the total disbursements to $1,684,589, 
with bills amounting to $196,000 
still outstanding. More than 170,- 
000 individuals contributed to the 
fund. Mr. Marsh said the Presiden- 
tial canvass came nearer being fi- 
nanced by popular contributions 
than any in the history of American 
politics. Texas led in the rumber 
of contributors; New York state in 
the amount contributed. 

The report of the treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee (Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss) filed with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, 
showed total contributions of $2,445,- 
421 from 34,205 contributors, and ex- 
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penditures of $2,441,565, leaving a 
surplus of $3,856. * 

In addition to these funds handled 
and accounted for by the national 
committees there were state, county 


and local funds which amounted to 
many thousands more. The New 
York state committees received, for 
example, for the Democrats $206,629,, 
and for the Republicans $432,027. 
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Evans, L. B.—Samuel W. McCall, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. (Houghton, 
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political career. 

Evsnn, J. O.—Scandinavian Immigrants 
in New York, 1630-1674. With Appen- 
dices on Scandinavians in Mexico and 
South America, 1532-1640; Scandi- 
navians in Canada, 1619-1620; Some 
Scandinavians in New_York in the 
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grants in New York, 1630-1674. (K. 
C. Holter Co.) 

Faust, A. B.—Guide to the Materials 
for American History in Swiss and 
Austrian Archives. (Carnegie Insti- 


tution.) 
Hart, A. B.—The Monroe Doctrine: An 
Interpretation. (Little, Brown.)—A 


comprehensive treatment of its his- 
tory and development. 

Haynes, F. H.—Third Party Move- 
ments Since the Civil War, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Iowa, State His- 
torical Society of lIowa.)—A good 
study of minor political parties. 
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(Houghton, Mifflin.)—History, pres- 
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departments. ‘ 

JoHNSON, W. F.—America’s Foreign Re- 
lations. 2 vols. (Century.)—An im- 
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tory’’ Series.) 
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1690-1780. 

Oxucorr, C. S.—The Life of William Mc- 
Kinley. 2 vols. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

RicHarpDs, J. T.—Abraham Lincoln: the 
Lawyer-Statesman. (Houghton, Mif- 
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Szewarp, Frederick W.—Reminiscences 
of a War Time Statesman and Diplo- 
mat, 1830-1915. (Putnams.)—Recollec- 
tions of William H. Seward’s son, As- 
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coln, Johnson and Hayes, 

WILLIAMS, M. W.—Anglo-American 
Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815--1915, (Amer- 
ican Historical Association.) 


ed.—American State 
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ArtHur N, 


Progress of Popular Government.— 
The record of progress in popular 
government during 1916 is_ brief. 
Woman suffrage was voted on by the 
people in three states, Iowa, South 
Dakota and West Virginia, and re- 
jected in all. The total number of 
equal-suffrage states, including Illi- 
nois, remains 12. The initiative and 
referendum were voted on by the peo- 
ple of but one state, Minnesota; al- 
though the amendment received a 
majority of 136,000 of those voting 
on the question, it was lost under 
the constitutional requirement of a 
majority of those voting at the elec- 
tion. The total number of direct-leg- 
islation states, therefore, exclusive of 
the two states, Maryland and New 
Mexico, which possess the popular 
referendum but not the initiative, is 
_ still 18. The recall was not acted on 
by the people of any state. Neither 
the state-wide direct primary nor 
the Presidential-preference primary 
made any further progress. The few 
remaining states in which the state- 
wide direct primary has not yet been 
established either by law or by party 
rule for the most part held no legis- 
lative sessions in 1916 and do not 
possess the direct popular initiative; 
hence there was no opportunity in 
such states for the adoption of pri- 
mary laws. The lack of a contest for 
the Presidential nomination of the 
Democratic party and the refusal of 
the two principal candidates for the 
Republican nomination to engage in 
an active primary campaign caused a 
suspension of public interest in the 
further extension of the Presidential 
primary system (see also I, Politics 
and Parties). The Democratic pri- 
maries were perfunctory in character, 
and the contestants in the Republi- 
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can primaries were for the most part 
restricted to “favorite sons” and other 
local candidates. The results of the 
Presidential primaries were conse- 
quently of little interest to the peo- 
ple generally. The system cannot be 
said to have had a fair trial in 1916. 
Proposals to hold constitutional con- 
ventions were voted on in six states, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 


shire, New York, South Dakota and. 


Tennessee; the proposals were adopt- 
ed in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire and rejected by the other four 
states. The present status of popular 
government is indicated in the table 
on the next page. (See also VI, 
Amendments to State Constitutions. ) 

The outlook for 1917 is more prom- 
ising. The legislatures of most of 
the states will be in session and a 
constitutional convention will be held 
in one. The work of the constitution- 
al convention in Massachusetts should 
be particularly interesting. The rad- 
ical reformers in that state will at- 
tempt to secure the adoption of vari- 
ous progressive reforms, notably the 
initiative and referendum, and the 
conservative reformers will doubtless 
attempt to secure the adoption of 
some plan of legislative and adminis- 
trative reorganization along the lines 
indicated by the work of the New 
York convention of 1915. (A. Y. B., 
1915, pp. 87-94). 

Progressive Legislation.—During the 
year there have been sessions of the 
legislature in only 16 states. In 11 
of these there were regular sessions, 
and in five there were special sessions. 
The legislatures which met in regu- 
lar session were those of eastern and 
southern states, where there was lit- 
tle demand for progressive legislation. 
The legislatures which met in special 
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STATUS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
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Nors.—Dates in boldface are those of pro- 
posed submission to the people; the date 1916 in 
ttalics denotes rejection by the people during 
the year. 

1 States are arranged by geographical divi- 
Bions according to the classification of the 
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session, though meeting mostly in the 
West where the interest in progres- 
sive legislation has been greatest, 
were called to deal with particular 
emergencies. Consequently few meas- 
ures relating to the popularization of 
government were enacted. 

State-wide registration laws were 
adopted in Louisiana and Oklahoma. 
New Jersey adopted a law providing 
for personal registration in cities 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants 
and authorizing registration by af- 
fidavit on the part of persons pre- 
vented from registering in person by 
illness or absence from the state. 
Absent voters were authorized to vote 
by registered mail in Virginia, and 
in any precinct within the state in 
Oklahoma. A general primary and 
corrupt-practices law was adopted in 
Louisiana, and minor changes in 
Presidential-preference primary laws 
were made in Massachusetts and 
South Dakota. Massachusetts also 
repealed that part of the primary 
law of 1914 which provided that the 
voters of all parties should make 
their nominations at a joint primary 
upon a single ballot without reveal- 
ing their party affiliation, and re- 
stored a system of party enrolment. 
Under the new law, which was sub- 
mitted to the voters in November for 
their approval and accepted by them, 
separate ballots will be provided for 
each party, and the voter will be re- 
quired to make his choice between the 
parties in public and thereafter to af- 
filiate with the same party unless he 
files notice of a purpose to change 
his party affiliation. Such changes 
do not become effective until after 30 
days. Hence it will no longer be pos- 
sible for voters of one party to vote 


U. S. census. 2 Women may vote for presi- 
dential electors and local officers, and for state 
officers if the office is created by statute. In 
six of the 21 states possessing the initiative 
and referendum, the initiative applies to stat- 
utes but not to constitutional amendments, 
viz., Maine, South Dakota. Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and Washington. 4The referendum only. 
5In four of the ten states possessing the recall, 
it does not apply to judges, viz., Michigan, 
Louisiana, Idaho, and Washington. ®The re- 
call applies also to appointive officers. 7, The 
recall applies also to judicial decisions. ®In 
those states indicated by P.R. the direct prim- 
ary is conducted under the rules of the Demo- 
cratic party, but is not established for all par- 
ties by statute. Submission to people already 
once authorized by legislature but contingent 
upon favorable action by legislature of 1917. 
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in the primary of another. Maryland 
likewise adopted an act to prevent 
voters from voting at primary elec- 
tions without disclosing their party 
affiliations. In California, on the 
other hand, the legislature has sought 
to relax, rather than to stiffen, the 
test of party affiliation. In that state 
the legislature of 1915 adopted an 
act providing for non-partisan nomi- 
nations and elections of state officers. 
This act was referred to the voters 
by petition and rejected by them. In 
1916 the legislature, under the leader- 
ship of the Johnson administration, 
again tried to eliminate national 
party divisions from state politics by 
abolishing the official party enrol- 
ment and providing that voters should 
declare their party affiliation each 
year at the time of the primary. This 
act also was brought before the people 
by means of the referendum and re- 
jected by them. 

The Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention—The most important 
measures of the year in the eastern 
states were the Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire acts providing for 
constitutional conventions. These 


acts were submitted to the voters in 
November and accepted by them (see 
VI, Amendments to State. Constitu- 
tions). Under the terms of the 
Massachusetts act 320 delegates will 
be elected by the people in May, 
1917, and will meet in June to revise 
the present constitution. Sixteen of the 
delegates are to be chosen in the state 
at large, 64 by congressional districts, 
four from each district, and the re- 
maining 240 by legislative districts, 
like the members of the lower branch 
of the state legislature. By this ar- 
rangement it is expected that the in- 
terests of the state as a whole will 
be duly represented and that local 
interests will be less likely to pre- 
dominate than in legislative bodies 
chosen entirely by local districts. 
Nominations are to be made by peti- 
tion, and in any district where there 
are three times as many candidates 
as places to be filled, a non-partisan 
primary will be held. All delegates 
will be elected on a non-partisan bal- 
lot. The work of this convention bids 
fair to be the most important event 
of 1917 in the field of state govern- 
ment, 


DIRECT LEGISLATION 


Volume of Initiated Legislation — 
The record of legislation for 1916 in 
the states which possess the direct 
popular initiative is more interesting 
than that of the states in which there 
were legislative sessions. In the 18 
states in which provision for the initi- 
ation and adoption of measures by 
the people without the intervention of 
the legislature existed at the begin- 
ning of the year, there were in all 
some 48 measures submitted to the 
people by that procedure. The aver- 
age number of measures per state 
proposed for adoption was less than 
in 1912 or in 1914, and in no state 
were there as many measures on the 
ballot as in several states in recent 
years. In Arizona there were 10 
measures submitted under the initia- 
tive; in Oregon, eight; in Colorado, 
six; and in California, four. In sev- 
eral of the direct-legislation states 
there were no initiated measures. 

Liquor Laws.—The principal topic 
of legislation in these states was the 
liquor question. Altogether a dozen 
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or more measures of this character 
were proposed by the initiative. The 
temperance forces and the liquor in- 
terests were responsible for about the 
same number of measures. In each 
of Arizona, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Michigan there were two 
liquor measures submitted to the peo- 
ple, and in Colorado, Missouri and 
Nebraska, one each. In four of these 
states the temperance forces initiated 
state-wide prohibitory laws, and in 
one state, California, they also initi- 
ated a less stringent measure as an 
alternative. The latter, if adopted, 
was to take effect in 1918, the former, 
in 1920. In two states, Arizona and 
Oregon, the temperance forces initi- 
ated measures designed, in conform- 
ity with the Webb-Kenyon Act of 
Congress (A. Y. B., 1913, pp. 3, 
400), to prevent the importation of 
liquor from without the state, thus 
strengthening the prohibitory laws 
adopted in 1914. The liquor interests 
on the other hand initiated a num- 
ber of measures designed to dimin- 
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_ ish the scope of existing prohibitory 
laws. In Arizona, they proposed a 
loeal-option law. In Oregon and Colo- 
rado they proposed measures licens- 
ing the manufacture and sale of malt 
liquors containing not more than four 
per cent. of alcohol, to be delivered to 
the consumer at his residence in the 
original package. In Washington 
they proposed two separate meas- 
ures, known as the hotelmen’s liquor 
measure and the breweries measure, 
respectively. The latter resembled 
the Oregon and Colorado measures. 
The hotelmen’s measure was one pro- 
fessedly designed to permit the sale 
of liquor in hotels but not in saloons. 
In general the liquor interests were 

' unsuccessful at the polls. (See also 
VI, Amendments to State Constitu- 
tions; and XV, The Liquor Problem.) 

Reform of State Government.—The 
principal subject of proposed legisla- 
tion in the direct-legislation states 
next to the regulation of the liquor 
traffic was the reform of state govern- 
ment. In Arizona two measures of this 
character were initiated. One of these 
was designed to increase the size of 
the lower house of the legislature and 
make it more popular in character. 
This was to be accomplished by abol- 
ishing the system of apportionment 
of members by counties and election 

on general ticket in the counties at 
large, and substituting a system of 
election in small single-member rep- 
resentative districts. Thus every 
1,500 voters were to be entitled to a 
separate representative. The other 
measure, proposed by the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, provided for the 
abolition of the state Senate. In 
Colorado also two measures of this 
character were initiated. One was 
designed to perfect the civil-service 
law which had been seriously injured 
by unfriendly legislation adopted by 
the legislature of 1915. The other 
was designed to merge the state Tax 

Commission with the state Board of 

Equalization. In California a meas- 

ure was proposed to prevent the gov- 

ernor from appointing members of 
the legislature to office before the 
expiry of their terms, and in Okla- 

- homa two measures relating to elec- 

_ tions were initiated by the Socialists. 

_ One was designed to alter the method 

_ of registering the voters; the other, 


to give the Socialists separate repre- 
sentation on all election boards. In 
South Dakota, the Richards direct- 
primary law was brought before the 
people again. This unique measure 
was originally initiated and adopted 
by the people in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 60). In 1913 the legislature pro- 
vided for submitting to the people in 
the following year a substitute meas- 
ure of the usual type, which was re- 
jected (A. Y. B., 1913, p. 74). In 
1915, therefore, the legislature re- 
pealed the Richards law of 1912, 
despite the popular rejection of the 
substitute measure the previous year, 
and enacted another measure of the 
usual type (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 86). 
The friends of the Richards primary 
law thereupon reinitiated their own 
measure, and it was rejected by only 
323 majority. In Arkansas a meas- 
ure was initiated to perfect the exist- 
ing procedure for direct legislation. 
The most important of these meas- 
ures was probably the Arizona proj- 
ect for the abolition of the Scuate. 
(See also’ VI, Amendments to State 
Constitutions. ) 

Other Measures—The rest of the 
measures proposed for adoption di- 
rectly by the people in 1916 related 
to a wide variety of subjects. There 
were two single-tax measures, one in 
California and one in Oregon. Several 
measures were proposed providing for 
the location of state institutions. 
Rural-credits acts or measures provid- 
ing for the lending of moneys in 
state school funds upon the security 
of unincumbered improved farm lands 
were proposed in several states. The 
abolition of capital punishment was 
again proposed in Arizona, and a 
workman’s-compensation law was 
proposed by the State Federation of 
Labor in the same state. Other pro- 
posed legislation related to the guar- 
antee of bank deposits, the incorpora- 
tion of fraternal societies, the care 
of the insane, the conduct of prize 
fights, Sunday closing, anti-compul- 
sory vaccination, divorce, the preser- 
vation of game, and verdicts by a, 
four-fifths majority of the jury in 
civil actions. These measures for the 
most part raised simple, straight- 
forward issues with respect to mat- 
ters coming within the experience of 
the mass of the voters, upon which 
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they were presumably capable of act- 
ing confidently and intelligently. As 
the people of the dizect-legislation 
states become more accustomed to the 
initiative, there seems to be a ten- 
(dency to use it more deliberately. 
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The average number of initiated 
measures per state is less than at 
first, and the number of extremely 
radical measures also seems to be 
less. (See also VI, Amendments to 
State Constitutions.) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Party Action—The woman suffra- 
gists were more active in 1916 than 
ever before, and in some ways more 
successful. Though they captured no 
new states, they did capture both 
the major political parties. For the 
first time the Republicans and the 
Democrats endorsed woman suffrage 
in their national platforms. The Re- 
publican platform, adopted at Chi- 
cago on June 8, declared that “the 
Republican party, reaffirming its 
faith in government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, as a 
measure of justice to one-half the 
adult people of this country, favors 
the extension of the suffrage to 
women, but recognizes the right of 
each state to settle this question for 
itself.” The Democratic platform, 
adopted at St. Louis on June 16, de- 
clared that “we recommend the ex- 
tension of the:franchise to the women 
of the country by the states upon the 
same terms as to men.” Thus all 
parties were at last on record in favor 
of woman suffrage. The Republican 
plank was adopted by the convention 
without dissent; the Democratic, af- 
ter a heated debate, by a vote of 888% 
to 181%. Both parties took the same 
position with respect to the manner 
in which women should obtain the 
franchise. Each declared that it 
should be obtained by state, not by 
Federal, action. Hence, it fell to the 
lot of the party organizations in the 
several states to- execute the policy 
favored or recommended by the re- 
spective national conventions. Be- 
tween the date of the national con- 
ventions and the date of the general 
election in November, Republican 
state conventions in at least a dozen 
states (outside of the equal-suffrage 
states) either specifically declared 
for suffrage or endorsed the national 
platform of the party with its suf- 
frage plank, and Democratic state 
conventions did the same in at least 
as many states, 


Agitation for a Federal Amendment. 
—But this action was not wholly sat- 
isfactory to most woman suffragists. 
The difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing the vote for all women on the 
same terms as men by means of 
amendments to the state constitutions 
are practically insuperable. In some 
states the constitutional limitations 
upon the submission of proposed 
amendments to the people are such 
that it is extremely difficult to se- 
cure the submission of amendments, 
even when they are not highly con- 
troversial, like woman _ suffrage. 
Among these states, for example, are 
Indiana and Illinois. In other states — 
the requirement of special majorities 
for the adoption of constitutional 
amendments by the people, sometimes 
three-fifths or even two-thirds of all 
the votes cast, again a majority of 
all who attend the polls, whether they 
vote on the proposed amendment or 
not, makes the winning of the fran- 
chise for all women by that process 
very unpromising. Accordingly, now 
that enough states have been won for 
equal suffrage to give the women 
numerous friends in both houses of 
Congress, suffragists incline more and 
more towards Federal action as a 
means of settling the question. 

Two principal modes of Federal ac- 
tion have been proposed. One is to 
adopt an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, the so-called “states’- 
rights amendment,” providing that 


-a woman-suffrage amendment might 


be submitted to the people of any 
state upon petition by eight per cent. 
of the voters thereof without the in- 
tervention of the legislature and 
adopted by a majority of those vot- 
ing thereon. This amendment, if 
adopted, would have simplified the 
procedure for the adoption of woman 
suffrage in most states, but would 
have left each state to decide the 
question for itself. The other pro- 
posed mode of Federal action is to 
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adopt a constitutional amendment 
providing that “the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any state, on ac- 
count of sex.” This, the so-called 
Susan B. Anthony amendment, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states, would auto- 
matically secure the franchise for 
women in all the states on the same 
terms as men. The states’-rights 
amendment was proposed by the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in 1914 in order to con- 
ciliate the opposition to Federal ac- 
tion on the part of the supporters of 
the-existing right of the states to con- 
trol the franchise, particularly that 
of the Senators and Representatives 
from the South (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 
60). At the close of 1915, however, 
the measure was abandoned without 
having been brought to a vote in either 
branch of Congress. The efforts of 
the suffragists working for Federal 
action were concentrated upon the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, the ultimate 
goal of the suffragists since it was 
first proposed in 1869. 

Suffrage Organizations and Tactics. 
—There are two principal suffrage 
organizations maintaining lobbies at 
Washington to work for Federal ac- 
tion, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and the Congres- 
sional Union. The former was or- 
ganized in 1890 by consolidating two 
older associations, founded shortly af- 
ter the Civil War. It is a federation 
of state suffrage associations, with 
which certain other suffrage societies 
are affiliated, such as the National 
College Equal Suffrage League. At 
the forty-eighth annual convention, 
held in Atlantic City, Sept. 4-10, 
1916, there were 544 delegates pres- 
ent, representing 41 states and sev- 
eral affiliated societies. Prior to 1916 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association had paid more at- 
tention to state than to Federal ac- 
tion, and had been studiously non- 
partisan in its methods. Through its 
Congressional committee, however, it 
had maintained a lobby at Washing- 
ton since 1913. The other principal 
suffrage organization at Washington 
is the Congressional Union. This or- 


ganization was created in 1913 by 
suffragists who believed that the time 
had come to concentrate upon the 
adoption of the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment, and to abandon the policy 
of non-partisanship for one of active 
hostility to whichever party might 
be in power, until it should consent 
to submit this amendment to the 
states. / The Republican and Demo- 
cratic suffrage planks of 1916, there- 
fore, although gratefully accepted by 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association for what they were 
worth, were wholly unsatisfactory to 
the Congressional Union. While the 
Republican Convention was in ses- 
sion at Chicago, the Congressional 
Union launched the National Wom- 
an’s Party, an organization of woman 
voters in the equal-suffrage states, for 
the purpose of turning those states 
against the Presidential and Con- 
gressional candidates of whichever 
party should prove to be the less 
friendly to woman suffrage. The 
new party held its first convention on 
Aug. 10-12 at Colorado Springs. 
Since each of the major parties was 
equally unfriendly to the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, in accordance 
with the avowed policy of the Union, 
the party resolved to oppose the can- 
didates of the party in power, the 
Democrats. Meanwhile, on Aug. 1, 
Mr. Hughes had declared that he 
personally favored the submission of 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment 
by Congress to the states and the 
speedy settlement of the woman-suf- 
frage question once for all. Mr. Wil- 
son, however, still adhered to his 
opinion that the question should be 
settled by each state separately for 
itself. The Woman’s Party did not 
specifically endorse Mr. Hughes for 
the Presidency, but-it commended his 
attitude towards the Federal amend- 
ment. 

The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association held its annual 
convention at Atlantic City on Sept. 
6-10. Attempts to commit the Asso- 
ciation to an endorsement of the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency 
were defeated and its non-partisan 
policy was reaffirmed. It was further 
resolved to work for suffrage, as be- 
fore, both by state and Federal action, 
but the purpose was clearly revealed 
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to lay the principal stress upon the 
work for the Federal amendment. 
To this end provision was made for 
more centralized control of the work 
of the separate state associations by 
the national officers, and the Con- 
gressional committee was instructed 
to concentrate all its resources upon 
a determined attempt to carry the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment through 
the last session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. 

Results of Elections.—Despite the 
endorsement of woman suffrage by 
all political parties and by all can- 
didates for the Presidency, the suf- 
fragists failed both to carry any of the 
states in which state equal-suffrage 
amendments were put to a popular 
vote and to secure favorable action 
in either branch of Congress upon the 
proposed Federal amendment. In 
Iowa equal suffrage was defeated on 
June 5 by a vote of 162,683 to 173,024. 


It was defeated on Nov. 7 in South. 
Dakota and West Virginia (see VI, 
Amendments to State Constitutions) . 
In the United States Senate the pro- 
posed amendment was reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, but no vote was taken by 
the Senate itself. In the House of 
Representatives the proposed amend- 
ment was pigeon-holed in the Ju- 
diciary Committee and all efforts to 
get it reported to the House were 
fruitless until December. At the gen- 
eral election on Nov. 7, Mr. Wilson 
carried every equal-suffrage state ex- 
eept Illinois and Oregon. There is no 
evidence that the open hostility of the 
Congressional Union and the Nation- 
al Woman’s Party to the Democratic 
candidates in these states was much, 
if any, more damaging at the polls 
than the non-partisanship of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 
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CHARLES H. ALBRECHT 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
I. WITH EUROPEAN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


SUBMARINES AND ARMED . 
MERCHANTMEN 


The Case of the “Persia.’—The 
sinking of the Peninsular and Oriental 
liner Persia off the coast of Crete on 
Dec. 30, 1915, with a loss of over 200 
lives, among them the American Con- 
sul at Aden (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 58), 
seemed likely again to bring to a 
erisis the submarine controversy with 
the Teutonic empires which the con- 
cessions of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government in the case of the Ancona 
(A. Y. B., 1915, pp. 54-8) had for the 
Moment resolved. On Jan. 7, how- 
ever, the German Ambassador handed 
the following memorandum to the Sec- 
retary of State: 


(1) German submarines in the Medi- 
terranean had, from the beginning, or- 
ders to conduct cruiser warfare against 
enemy merchant vessels only in accord- 
ance with general principles of inter- 
national law, and in particular meas- 
ures of reprisal, as applied in the war 
zone around the British Isles, were to 
be excluded. 

(2) German submarines are therefore 
permitted to destroy merchant vessels 
in the Mediterranean, i.e. passenger as 
well as freight ships as far as they do 
not try to escape or offer resistance, 
only after passengers and crews have 
been accorded safety. 

(3) All cases of destruction of enemy 
merchant ships in the Mediterranean in 
which German submarines are concerned 
are made the subject of official investi- 
gation, and, besides, subject to regular 
prize court proceedings. In so far as 
American interests are concerned, the 
German Government will communicate 
the result to the American Government. 
Thus also in the Persia case, if the cir- 
cumstances should call for it. 

(4) If commanders of German sub- 
marines should not have obeyed the or- 
ders given to them, they will be pun- 
ished; furthermore, the German Govy- 
ernment will make reparation for dam- 
age caused by death of or injuries to 
American citizens. 


Later Germany denied that any of 
her submarines had been responsible 
for the sinking of the Persia, and sim- 
ilar denials came also from Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey. No submarine 
had been seen by any of the survivors 
of the Persia, and in the absence of 
any tangible evidence to fix the re- 
sponsibility, the matter was allowed 
to rest by the United States Govern- 
ment after the receipt of these de- 
nials. 

The Case of the “William P. Frye.” 
—In addition to. the German memo- 
randum of Jan. 7, another source of 
reassurance was the publication on 
Jan. 8 of the note of the German Gov- 
ernment of Nov. 29, 1915, arranging 
for the assessment of indemnity and 
arbitration of disputed points of law 
and treaty interpretation in the case 
of the William P. Frye (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 37), particularly in view of 
the following paragraph:, 

Until the decision of the permanent 
eourt of arbitration, the German naval 
forces will sink only such American yves- 
sels as are loaded with absolute contra- 
band, when the pre-conditions provided 
by the Declaration of London are pres- 
ent. In this the German Government 
quite shares the view of the American 
Government that all possible care must 
be taken for the security of the crew 
and passengers of a vessel to be sunk. 
Consequently, the persons found on 
board of a vessel may not be ordered 
into her lifeboats except when the gen- 
eral conditions, that is to say, the 
weather, the condition of the sea, and 
the neighborhood of the coasts afford 
absolute certainty that the boats will 
reach the nearest port. 

The “Lusitania” Negotiations —0O:_ 
Jan. 10 it was announced that the 
German Ambassador, Count von Bern- 
storff, who had been. working with 
Secretary Lansing for the settlement 
of the Lusitania question, had for- 
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warded a tentative agreement to the 
German Foreign Office for approval. 
The draft as approved by the Foreign 
Office and as submitted by the Ger- 
man Ambassador, although it offered 
indemnity for the loss of life, did not 
disavow the sinking of the Lusitania 
or admit its illegality. It was, there- 
fore, rejected by the American Gov- 
ernment, which made it clear that the 
mere offer of indemnity as an act of 
grace without a declaration of legal 
liability therefor was unsatisfactory 
(Jan. 25). As a result of the publi- 
cation of a reported statement by Dr. 
Zimmermann of the German Foreign 
Office that the settlement of the sub- 
marine question had been prevented 
by “new demands” of the American 
Government, Secretary Lansing stat- 
ed that no new demands had been 
made, but that the following essen- 
tials had been insisted upon through- 
out: 

(1) A disavowal of the sinking of 
the Lusitania or an admission that it 
was illegal and that Germany is liable 
for the killing of neutrals. : 

(2) Payment of indemnity and the 
making of reparation for the loss of 
American lives and property. 


(3) Guarantees that no more attacks 
of the kind shall be made. 


The Secretary added that it was 


about the first requirement that the |. 


present controversy revolved, the oth- 
er two requirements having been met 
by the German Government. The 
German position was said to be that 
while Germany could disavow the act 
of the commander of a submarine who 
violated, disregarded or failed to re- 
ceive instructions (as in the Arabic 
case), no Government could disavow 
an act committed in accordance with 
its instructions and for which it was 
responsible. 

On Feb. 9 press reports stated that 
a new draft submitted by the German 
Government had been found accepta- 
ble, except that the American Gov- 
ernment had requested Germany to al- 
ter the wording so as to state that 
she “recognizes” instead of “assumes” 
liability for the disaster. According 
to later press reports, this change in 
the wording was agreed to by the Ger- 
man Government within a week, but 
the Department of State has not pub- 
lished the note of the German Gov- 
ernment, and on Oct. 18 Mr. Polk, 
then Acting Secretary of State, stated 


that the note had never been accepted. 


It is not impossible that the notes of — 


the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Governments of Feb. 10, announcing 
that armed merchantmen would be 
treated as war vessels after Feb. 29, 
played a large part in holding up the 
settlement of the Lusitania question, 
which was still unresolved at the 
close of the year. 

Armed Merchantmen.—On January 
18 Secretary Lansing addressed in- 
formal and confidential notes to the 
diplomatic representatives of the Al- 
lied powers in Washington urging in 
the interests of humanity the aban- 
donment of the practice of arming 
merchant vessels provided the Teu- 
tonic powers would agree “to adhere 
strictly to the rules of international 
law in the matter of stopping and 
searching merchant vessels, determin- 
ing their belligerent nationality, and 
removing the crews and passengers to 
places of safety before sinking the 
vessels as prizes of war.” 

The following quotation from the 
notes indicates the line of reasoning 
that led to this proposal: 

I do not feel that a belligerent should 
be deprived of the proper use of sub- 
marines in the interruption of enemy 
commerce since those instruments of war 
have proven their effectiveness in this 
particular branch of warfare in the high 
seas... . 

This right [of merchant ships to carry 
defensive armament] seems to have been 
predicated on the superior defensive 
strength of ships of war, and the limi- 
tation of armament to have been depen- 
dent on the fact that it could not be 
used effectively in offense against enemy 
naval vessels, while it could defend the 
merchantmen against the generally in- 
ferior armament of piratical ships and 
privateers. 

The use of the submarine, however, 
has changed these relations. Compari- 


son of the defensive strength of a cruis- 
er and a submarine shows that the lat- 


ter, relying for protection on its power — 


to submerge, is almost defenseless in 
point of construction. Even a merchant 
ship carrying a small caliber gun would 
be able to use it effectively for offense 
against a submarine. Moreover, pirates 
and sea rovers have been swept from 
the main trade channels of the seas, 
and privateering has been abolished. 
Consequently, the placing of guns on 
merchantmen at the present day of sub- 
marine warfare can be explained only 
on the ground of a purpose to render 
merchantmen superior in force to sub- 
marines and to prevent warning and 
visit and search by them. Any arma- 
ment, therefore, on a merchant vessel 
would seem to have the character of 


an offensive armament. 
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If a submarine is required to stop and 
Search a merchant vessel on the» high 
seas and, in case it is found that she 
is of enemy character and that condi- 
tions necessitate her destruction, to re- 
move to a place of safety all persons 
on board, it would not seem just or rea- 
sonable that the submarine should be 
compelled, while complying with these 
requirements, to a aes itself to almost 
certain destruction by the guns on board 
the merchant vessel. 


The Secretary referred to the right 
to arm as “a doubtful legal right 
which may be denied on account of 
new conditions,” and concluded: 

I may add that my Government is 
impressed with the reasonableness of 
the argument that a merchant. vessel 
earrying an armament of any sort, in 
view of the character of submarine war- 
fare and the defensive weakness of un- 
dersea craft, should be held to be an 
auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a 
neutral as well as by a belligerent Gov- 
ernment, and is seriously considering 
instructing its officials accordingly. 

On Feb. 10 the German and Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Governments notified 
the United States of their intention 
to treat armed merchantmen as war 
vessels after Feb. 29. The note verb- 
ale of the German Foreign Office stat- 
ed that the “German Government has 
no doubt that a merchantman assumes 
a warlike character by armament with 
guns, regardless of whether the guns 
are intended for defense or attack.’ 
The note was accompanied by a num- 
ber of exhibits, including photographic 
reproductions of “confidential” in- 
structions to British armed merchant- 
men stated to have been found on 
captured vessels, and the following 
quotations from these “confidential” 
instructions were especially empha- 
sized: 

It is not advisable to open fire at a 
range greater than 800 yards unless the 
enemy has already opened fire... . 

‘ If a submarine is obviously pursuing 
a ship by day and it is evident to the 
master that she has hostile intentions, 
the ship pursued should open fire in self- 
defense, notwithstanding the submarine 
may not have committed a definite hos- 
tile act such as firing a gun or torpedo. 

A long list of cases in which Allied 
merchant vessels were claimed to have 
fired on enemy submarines was also 
annexed, as proof of the statement in 
the note that “from reports of the 
German naval forces numerous cases 
became known in which English mer- 
chantmen not only offered armed re- 
sistance to the German war vessels, 


but proceeded to attack them on their 
own initiative, and in so doing they 
frequently even made use of false 
flags.” 

After this note had been published 
and the contents of the informal notes 
of Secretary Lansing to the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Allied 
Governments became known, consid- 
erable sentiment developed in Con- 
gress in fayor of warning Americans 
not to travel on armed merchantmen 
of the belligerent powers. .Resolu- 
tions to this end were introduced in 
both houses. Administration leaders 
endeavored to prevent action on these 


‘resolutions in order to leave Presi- 


dent Wilson a free hand in dealing 
with the issue, but the President. in- 
sisted that they be brought to a vote 
to prove that Congress was behind 
him. Congress declined to meet the 
question squarely, but the result of 
the votes was interpreted as an en- 
dorsement of the Administration. 
(See also I, The Siaty-fourth Con- 
gress.) 

Meanwhile, discussions had been 
going on between Secretary Lansing 


‘and Ambassador von Bernstorff as to 


the scope of previous assurances in 
the light of the German note of Feb, 
10. The German Ambassador is re- 
ported to have called attention to the 
assurances of the British Ambassador 
of Aug. 25, 1915, that British armed 
merchant vessels “are merely peace- 
ful traders armed only for defense, 
that they will never fire unless first 
fired upon, and that they will never 
under any circumstances attack any 
vessel,” as inconsistent with the evi- 
dence of the German Government. On | 
Feb. 29 the German Ambassador ad- 
dressed a note to the Secretary of 
State in which he quoted from an 
article, dated Feb. 26, in the semi- 
official North German Gazette, con- 
taining the following paragraph: 

If President Wilson in his letter to 
Senator Stone says that announced 
measures against enemy merchant ships 
are contrary to express assurances given 
by Germany and Austria-Hungary, this 
is apparently caused by misunderstand-. 
ing. For these assurances referred only 
to peaceful liners and not to such ships 
whose armament is connected with ag- 
gressive purposes. 

On the same day is was reported that 
assurances had been given that “no 
enemy merchantman is to be tor- 
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pedoed without warning unless the 
presence of armament on board of 
such vessel is proved.” How the pres- 
ence of the armament was to be 
proved was not stated, but reports in- 
timated that the use of the armament 
in resistance might be the proof re- 
quired. 

On March 23 the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Allies at Washing- 
ton communicated identic memoranda 
from their Governments declining to 
accept the proposal contained in Mr. 
Lansing’s note of Jan. 18. The mem- 
oranda set forth the unwillingness of 
the Allies to abandon “their acknowl- 
edged right” toe arm and “to agree 
that upon a non-guaranteed German 
promise, human life may be surren- 
dered defenseless to the mercy of an 
enemy who, in circumstances of this 
kind as in many others, has shown 
himself to be both faithless and law- 
less.” The memorandum concluded: 

At the end of his letter, the Honor- 
able Secretary of State hypothetically 
considered the possibility of eventual 
decisions under which armed merchant 


vessels might be treated as auxiliary 
cruisers. 


It is His Britannic Majesty’s Govern-. 


ment’s conviction that the realization of 
such a hypothesis which would mate- 
rially modify, to Germany’s advantage, 
the statement of views published in this 
respect by the American Government on 

_ September 19, 1914, can not be given 
practical consideration by the American 
authorities. 

Such a modification would be incon- 
sistent with the general principles of 
neutrality as sanctioned in paragraphs 
5 and 6 of the preamble to the 13th 
convention of The Hague concerning 
maritime neutrality. Moreover the re- 
sult would be contrary to the stipula- 
tions of the 7th convention of The 
Hague, the transformation of merchant 
vessels into war ships. Finally, if armed 
merchant vessels were to be treated as 
auxiliary cruisers, they would possess 
the right of making prizes, and this 
would mean the revival of privateering. 


Secretary Lansing, on April 7, ad- 
dressed an informal note to the rep- 
resentatives of the Entente powers 
regretting that these powers were un- 
able to “see their way to accede to the 
proposal” and accepting “their de- 
cision as final.” 

On March 25 the Department of 
State issued a memorandum on the 
status of armed merchant vessels, in 
which it considered such vessels in 
neutral ports and upon the high seas. 
The conclusions arrived at were sum- 
marized as follows: 


The status of an armed merchant ves- 
sel as a warship in neutral waters may 
be determined, in the absence of docu- 
mentary proof or conclusive evidence of 
previous aggressive conduct, by presump- 
tion derived from all the circumstances 
of the case. 

The status of such vessel as a Wwar- 
ship on the high seas must be deter- 
mined only upon conclusive evidence of 
aggressive purpose, in the absence of 
which it is to be presumed that the 
vessel has a private and peaceable char- 
acter, and it should be so treated by 
an enemy warship. 


As to the method of determining 
the status of such a vessel in a neu- 
tral port the Department stated: 


There is no settled rule of interna- 
tional law as to the sufficiency of evi- 
dence to establish such a presumption. 
As a result a neutral Government must 
decide for itself the sufficiency of the 
evidence which it requires to determine 
the character of the vessel. 


Evidently the Department intended 
to continue the procedure already in 
force in cases in which armed vessels 
entered our ports, of obtaining assur- 
ances through diplomatic channels 
that the guns of the vessel would be 
used only for defensive purposes be- 
fore allowing it clearance. As to the 
determination of status by a bellig- 
erent encountering an armed vessel on 
the high seas the Department laid 
down the basis: e 


On the other hand, to safeguard him- 
self from possible liability for unwar- 
ranted destruction of life and property 
the belligerent should, in the absence of 
conclusive evidence, act on the presump- 
tion that an armed merchantman is of 
peaceful character. 

A presumption based solely on the 
presence of an armament on a merchant 
vessel of an enemy is not a sufficient 
reason for a belligerent to declare it to 
be a warship and proceed to attack it 
without regard to the rights of the per- 
sons on board. Conclusive evidence of 
a purpose to use the armament for ag- 
gression is essential. 


The following further rules were 
laid down with reference to the status 
of such vessels encountered on the 
high seas: 


If, however, before a summons to sur- 
render is given, a merchantman of bel- 
ligerent nationality, aware of the ap- 
proach of an enemy warship, uses its 
armament to keep the enemy at a dis- 
tance, or after it has been summoned 
to surrender it resists or flees, the war- 
ship may properly exercise force to com- 
pel surrender, 

If the merchantman finally surrenders, — 
the belligerent warship may release it 
or take it into custody. In the case of 
an enemy merchantman it may be sunk, 
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‘\ 
but only if it is impossible to take it 
into port, and provided always that the 
persons on board are put in a place of 
safety. In the case of a neutral mer- 
ehantman, the right to sink it in any 
circumstances is doubtful. 

A merchantman entitled to exercise 
the right of self-protection may do so 
when certain of attack by an enemy war- 
_ship, otherwise the exercise of the right 
would be so restricted as to render it 
ineffectual. There is a distinct differ- 
_ ence, however, between the exercise of 
the right of self-protection and the act 
of cruising the seas in an armed vessel 
for the purpose of attacking enemy 
naval vessels. 

In the event that merchant ships of 
belligerent nationality are armed and 
under commission or orders to attack in 
all circumstances certain classes of en- 
emy naval vessels for the purpose of 
destroying them, and are entitled to re- 
ceive prize money for such service from 
their Government, are liable to a pen- 
alty for failure to obey the orders given, 
such merchant ships lose their status as 
peaceable merchant ships and are to a 
limited extent incorporated in the naval 
forces of their Government, even though 
it is not their sole occupation to conduct 


hostile operations. 


The Sinking of the “Sussex.”’—The 
French channel steamer Sussex, regu- 
larly employed in carrying passengers 
between Folkestone and Dieppe, aroute 
apparently not used for transporting 
troops, was sunk in the English 
Channel by an external explosion at 
2:50 p.m. on March 24. She had on 
board 325 or more passengers and a 
crew of 53 men. The vessel was not 
armed and it was established that it 
never had been armed or used for 
carrying troops, and that no explo- 
sives were on board. No submarine 
was seen, but the captain, the first 
officer, the boatswain and some other 
persons, including several of the 25 or 
more American citizens who were pas- 
sengers on the vessel, testified that 
they saw clearly the wake of a tor- 
pedo just before the explosion. About 
80 of the passengers, including citi- 
zens of the United States, were killed 
or injured as a result of the explosion. 

The Department of State on March 
27 instructed the American Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin to inquire immediately 
of the German Government whether a 
submarine belonging to Germany or 
her allies was responsible for the dis- 
aster, adding that a prompt reply was 
expected. On April 10 the German 
Foreign Office informed Ambassador 
Gerard that at 3:55 p.m. (Central 
European time) on March 24 a Ger- 


man submarine, while still submerged, 
torpedoed without warning a vessel 
which the commander of the subma- 
rine stated he believed to be an Eng- 
lish war vessel. The reasons for this 
belief were given in the note. As a 
result of the torpedo a severe ex- 
plosion of the foreship took place. A 
reproduction of a sketch of the vessel 
made by the commander of the sub- 
marine was attached, and as it dif- 
fered with reference to the position of 
the funnels and the shape of the stern 
from the Sussex, the German Govern- 
ment concluded that the vessel could 
not have been the Sussex. It was 
pointed out that this was the only 
case of attack by a submarine at the 
time and in the locality of the dis- 
aster in question. The note con- 
cluded: 


Should the American Government have 
at its disposal further material for form- 


‘ing judgment on the case of the Susser 


the German Government begs to request 
that this material may be communicated 
to it in order that it may be able to 
subject this material to an examination 
also. In the event of differences of 
opinion arising between the two Gov- 
ernments in this connection, the German 
Government declares at this time its 
readiness to permit the facts to be as- 
certained by a mixed committee of in- 
vestigation, pursuant to the third title 
of The Hague Convention of October 18, 
1907, for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 


On April 18 the American Govern- 
ment replied, stating its firm convic- 
tion that a German submarine was 
the cause of the disaster. It was 
pointed out that all the circumstances 
of the case mentioned in the German 
note corresponded exactly with the 
case of the Sussew except the differ- 
ence between the sketch, drawn from 
memory by the German commander, 
and the Sussex. The note gave the 
conclusions of the American naval and 
military attachés at Paris that the 
explosion could not have been of an in- 
ternal character, that the depth of the 
water eliminated the possibility of an 
explosion caused by a fixed mine, and 
that an examination of the fragments 
of steel left in the ship indicated that. 
they were not from a mine or from a 
torpedo such as were used by the Al- 
lied Governments, but did by actual 
comparison correspond with the tor- 
pedoes used by Germany. The note 
then went into the whole submarine 
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situation, placing the issue before the 
German Government in a manner 
clearly indicated in the following 
paragraphs: 


If the sinking of the Sussex had been 
an isolated case the Government of the 
United States might find it possible to 
hope that the officer who was respon- 
sible for that act had wilfully violated 
his orders or had been criminally neg- 
ligent in taking none of the precautions 
they prescribed, and that the ends of 
justice might be satisfied by imposing 
upon him an adequate punishment, 
coupled with a formal disavowal of the 
act and payment of a suitable indemnity 
by the Imperial Government. But, 
though the attack upon the Sussew was 
manifestly indefensible and caused a loss 
of life so tragical as to make it stand 
orth as one of the most terrible exam- 
ples of the inhumanity of submarine 
warfare as the commanders of German 
vessels are conducting it, it unhappily 
does not stand alone. 

On the contrary, the Government of 
the United States is forced by recent 
events to conclude that it is only one 
instance, even though one of the most 
extreme and most distressing instances, 
of the deliberate method and spirit of 
indiscriminate destruction of merchant 
vessels of all sorts, nationalities, and 
destinations, which have become more 
and more unmistakable as the activity 
of German undersea vessels of war has 
in recent months been quickened and 
extended. ... 

The Government of the United States 
has been very patient. ... It has made 
every allowance for unprecedented con- 
ditions and has been willing to wait un- 
til facts became unmistakable and were 
susceptible of only one interpretation. 

It now owes it to a just regard for its 
own rights to say to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment that that time has come. It 
has become painfully evident to it that 
the position which it took at the very 
outset is inevitable, namely, the use of 
Submarines for the destruction of an 
enemy’s commerce, is, of necessity, be- 
cause of the very character of the ves- 
Sels employed and the very methods of 
attack which their employment of course 
involves, utterly incompatible with the 
principles of humanity, the long-estab- 
lished and incontrovertible rights of neu- 
trals, and the sacred immunities of non- 
combatants, 


“Unless the Imperial Government,” 
the note concluded, 


should now immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine warfare against 
passenger and freight-carrying vessels. 
the Government of the United States 
ean have no choice but to sever diplo- 
matic relations with the German Hm- 
pire altogether. This action the Goy- 
ernment of the United States contem- 
plates with the greatest reluctance but 
feels constrained to take in behalf of 
humanity and the rights of neutral 
nations. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


On the following day (April 19) the 
President appeared before both 
Houses of Congress in joint session, 
and, after reviewing the situation, 
clearly indicated the gravity of the 
crisis (see also I, The Administra- 
tion). 

The reply to the American note was 
handed to Ambassador Gerard on 
May 4. Meanwhile, the American 
Ambassador had been in conference 
with Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, and both the Chancellor and the 
American Ambassador had gone to the 
front for conferences with the Kaiser. 
In its reply the German Government 
admitted the possibility that the ves- 
sel referred to in its previous note was 
in fact identical with the Sussex, and 
added: 


The German Government begs to re- 
serve further communications on the 
matter until certain points are ascer- 
tained which are of decisive importance 
for establishing the facts of the case, 
Should it turn out that the commander 
was wrong in assuming the vessel to be 
a man-of-war the German Government 
will not fail to draw the consequences 
resulting therefrom... . 

The German submarine forces have 
had, in fact, orders to conduct submarine 
warfare in accordance with the general 
principles of visit and search and de- 
struction of merchant vessels as recog- 
nized by international law, the sole 
exception being the conduct of warfare 
against the enemy trade carried on en- 
emy freight ships that are encountered 
in the war zone surrounding Great Brit- 
ain; with regard to these no assur- 
ances have ever been given to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


The note contained also the following 
definite assurance: 


The German Government, guided by 
this idea, notifies the Government of 
the United States that the German 
naval forces have received the following 
orders: In accordance with the general 
principles of visit and search and de- 
struction of merchant vessels recognized 
by international law, such vessels, both 
within and without the area declared as 
naval war zone, shall not be sunk with- 
out warning and without saving human 
lives, unless these ships attempt to es- 
cape or offer resistance. 


A great part of the note was given 
over to a comparison of the conduct of 
Great Britain and Germany in the. 
war and this led up to the following 
conclusion: 

But neutrals can not expect that Ger- 
many, forced to fight for her existence, 
shall, for the sake of neutral interest 
restrict the use of an active weapon if 


her enemy is permitted to continue to 
apply at will methods of warfare violat- 
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ing the rules of international law. Such 
a demand would be incompatible. with 
the character of neutrality, and the 
German Government is convinced that 
the Government of the United States 
does not think of making such a de- 
mand, knowing that the Government of 
the United States has repeatedly de- 
clared that it is determined to restore 
the principle of the freedom of the seas, 
from whatever quarter it is violated. 

Accordingly, the German Government 
is confident that, in consequence of the 
new orders issued to its naval forces, 
the Government of the United States 
will now also consider all impediments 
removed which may have been in the 
-way of a mutual codperation towards 
the restoration of the freedom of the 
Seas during the war as suggested in 
the note of July 28, 1915, and it does 
not doubt that the Government of the 
United States will now demand and in- 
sist that the British Government shall 
forthwith observe the rules of interna- 
tional law universally recognized before 
the war as they are laid down in the 
notes presented by the Government of 
the United States to the British Gov- 
ernment on December 24, 1914, and No- 
vember 5, 1915. Should the steps taken 
by the Government of the United States 
not attain the object it desires to have 
the laws of humanity followed by all 
belligerent nations, the German Govern- 
ment would then be facing a new situa- 
tion, in which it must reserve itself 
complete liberty of decision. 


On May 8 Secretary Lansing re- 
plied to the note of May 4, accepting 
the declaration of the German Goy- 
ernment but making it clear that this 
declaration could be in no sense con- 
ditional on any action which this 
Government might take vis ad vis 
Great Britain, concluding as follows: 

The Government of the United States 
notifies the Imperial Government that it 
can not for a moment entertain, much 
less discuss, a suggestion that respect 
by German naval authorities for the 
rights of citizens of the United States 
upon the high seas should in any way 
or in the slightest degree be made con- 
tingent upon the conduct of any other 
Government affecting the rights of neu- 
trals and noncombatants. Responsibility 
in such matters is single, not joint; 
absolute, not relative, 


Case of the “Petrolite.”—On Dec. 5, 
1915, an Austrian submarine fired up- 
on and injured the American tank 
steamer Petrolite, holding one of the 

‘seamen as a hostage on the submarine 
while the latter forcibly removed sup- 
plies, according to an affidavit of the 
captain of the vessel filed with the 
Department of State. Ambassador 
Penfield was instructed to ask for an 
investigation and explanation of the 
attack. The Austrian reply stated 


that the Petrolite was fired upon in 
the belief that she was an enemy ves- 
sel flying the American flag as a ruse, 
that she was about to attempt to ram 
the submarine, and that the provi- 
sions were voluntarily given up by the 
captain. The rejoinder of the Ameri- 
can Government, dated June 21, sub- 
mitted evidence to refute each of the 
statements of the Austrian note, and 
coneluded: 

In the absence of other and more 
satisfactory explanation of the attack 
on the steamer than that contained in 
the note addressed to you by the For- 
eign Office, the Government of the 
United States is compelled to regard 
the conduct of the commander of the 
submarine in attacking the Petrolite and 
in coercing the captain as a deliberate 
insult to the flag of the United States 
and an invasion of the rights of Ameri- 
ean citizens for which this Government 
requests that an apology be made; that 
the commander of the submarine be pun- 
ished ; and that reparation be made for 
the injuries sustained by the payment 
of a suitable indemnity. 


The Austro-Hungarian Government 
asked later for further information. 
The outcome of the negotiations has 
not been announced. 

Torpedoing of the “Marina,” ‘Ara- 
bia” and Other Vessels——Within a 
couple of weeks of Oct. 26, when the 
British steamer Rowanmore,on which 
were two Americans and five Filipi- 
nos, was sunk, the steamers Marina, 
Lanao, Arabia and Columbian, on all 
of which there were Americans, were 
torpedoed. No Americans, however, 
lost their lives except in the case of 
the Marina, where six Americans, 
who were members of the crew, were 
among the missing. All were freight- 
ers except the British P. and O. liner 
Arabia. In the cases of the Rowan- 
more, Marina and Arabia, it was al- 
leged that no warning had been given. 
The Marina, Rowanmore and Arabia 
were of American registry; the 
Lanao was of Philippine registry, al- 
though an agreement had been en- 
tered into for its sale to a Norwegian 
firm; the Columbian sailed under the 
American flag. In the case of the 
Rowanmore it was alleged that the 
survivors were shelled by the sub- - 
marine after they left the vessel; the 
Lanao and Columbian, which carried 
contraband, were sunk after the crew 
had been removed. 

In each case inquiries were made 
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through the American Ambassador at 
Berlin as to the circumstances and 
responsibility. In the case of the 
Lanao the reply of the German For- 
eign Office set forth the agreement of 
sale to the Norwegian firm, and the 
facts that the vessel carried contra- 
band and that it was sunk after the 
crew was safely removed from the 
vessel. In the case of the Arabia, 
sunk on Nov. 6 off the island of 
Cerigo, the German Government re- 
plied on Dec. 14 that the submarine 
commander had sunk the ship with- 
out warning, believing her to be a 
troop transport from the facts that 
she was not of the distinctive color 
of P. and O. liners, was far off the 
usual route between Port Said and 
Malta, and had on board many col- 
ored persons in native dress. The 
note concluded: 

Should the American Government 
give the official data showing that the 
Arabia was at the time of the torpedo- 
ing an ordinary passenger steamer, the 
action of the commander would not have 
been in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given him, since these instruc- 
tions are now, as before, in agreement 
with the assurances of the German note 
of May, 1916. This would then be a 
case of regrettable mistake, from which 


the German Government would prompt- 
ly draw the appropriate consequences. 


In response to an inquiry the 
British Government declared that the 
Arabia was not at the time she was 
sunk, and never had been, in the serv- 
ice of the Government of Great 
Britain or of her allies; that she car- 
ried some government passengers 
booked as ordinary passengers at the 
expense of the Government; that 
there were no Asiatics on board ex- 
cept the native Indian crew; and that 
vessels do not follow the ordinary 
route on account of submarines. This 
information, it is understood, was 
communicated to the German Foreign 
Office in the American rejoinder. 

In the case of the Marina also the 
German Government made the allega- 
tion that the vessel was believed to 
be a British transport. Inquiries of 
the British Government brought the 
information that although the Ma- 
rina was engaged by the British Gov- 
ernment to carry horses on its east- 
bound voyages it was under no en- 
gagement for the westbound trip dur- 
ing which it was torpedoed. This in- 


formation was communicated to the 
German Government. 

No final decision in any of the 
cases was announced up to the close 
of the year. 


The “Deutschland” and the “U-53.” 


—On July 9 the German merchant 
submarine Deutschland entered the 
Chesapeake to discharge a cargo of 
German dyestuffs at Baltimore and to 
take back a cargo of nickel and rub- 
ber to Germany (see also XXI, Na- 
val Architecture). She was unarmed 
and evidently constructed for cargo 
purposes and not for military opera- 
tions, and after an examination the 
Department of State decided that she 
was entitled to all the privileges of a 
merchant vessel, rejecting arguments 
advanced by the Entente powers that 
a submarine was by nature a war ves- 
sel and could not be treated otherwise. 
On Oct. 7 the U-53, a German war 
submarine, entered the port of New- 
port, R. I., with a letter for the Ger- 
man Ambassador, and after a stay of 
a few hours, part of which was oc- 
cupied by an exchange of visits be- 
tween the commander and the Ameri- 
can naval authorities at the port, de- 
parted for the high seas, having taken 
on board no supplies. Operating off 
Nantucket lightship, 45 miles from 
the Island of Nantucket, the nearest 
American territory, she sank five ves- 
sels, including a British passenger 
steamer bound for Nova Scotia and 
the Dutch steamship Bloomersdyk, 
loaded with grain consigned to the 
Dutch Government. The passengers 
and crew in each case were given time 
to leave in lifeboats before the ships 
were sunk and there was no loss of 
life, American torpedo boats rescuing 
many of those set adrift. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States decided 
that the submarine had committed no 
act against which the United States 
could protest. i 

The conclusion of the Entente pow- 
ers, as expressed in their identie mem- 
oranda to the Government of the 
United States, that “any belligerent 
submarine entering a neutral port 
should be detained there,” and thus 
“excluded from the rules hitherto ree- 
ognized by the laws of nations regard- 
ing the admission of war or merchant 
vessels into neutral waters, road- 


steads or ports and their sojourn ~ 
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there,” was based on the following| regard as a ‘novel situation’” by 


conditions which they characterized 
as “special and novel’: 


First, by the fact that these vessels 
ean navigate and remain at sea sub- 
merged and can thus escape all control 
and observation; second, by the fact 
that it is impossible to identify them 
and establish their national character, 
whether neutral or belligerent, combat- 
ant or non-combatant, and to remove 
the capacity for harm inherent in the 
nature of such vessels. 

It may be further said that any’ place 
which provides a submarine warship far 
from its base with an opportunity for 
rest and replenishment of its supplies, 
hereby furnishes such addition to its 


powers that the place becomes in fact, | 


through the advantages which it gives, 
a base of naval operations. 


‘The memoranda concluded: 


The allied Governments take this op- 

portunity to point out to the neutral 
Powers the grave danger incurred by 
neutral submarines in the navigation of 
regions frequented by belligerent sub- 
marines. 
In other words, the Entente was now 
adopting the same argument that Ger- 
many had previously offered in her 
_controversy with the United States, 
i.e., that since submarines were a new 
weapon in naval warfare the existing 
rules of international law were not 
applicable to them. 

In entire conformity with the atti- 
tude it had assumed toward the Ger- 
man Government, the American Gov- 
ernment in its reply of Aug. 31 in- 
dicated plainly that it regarded the 
existing rules of international law as 
applicable to submarines, adding 
that: 

The allied Powers have not set forth 
any circumstances, nor is the Govern- 
ment of the United States at present 
aware of any circumstances, concerning 
the use of war or merchant submarines 
which would render the existing rules 
of international law inapplicable to 
them. 

“So far as the treatment of either war 
or merchant submarines in American 
waters is concerned,” the American 
memorandum continued, “the Gov- 
ernment of the United States reserves 
its liberty of action in all respects 
and will treat such vessels as, in its 
opinion, becomes the action of a 
Power” that has always stood for 
neutral rights, expressing “surprise 
that there appears to be an endeavor 
of the allied Powers to determine the 
rule of action governing what they 


warning neutral powers of dangers in- 
curred by their submarines. To*the 
last paragraph of the Entente mem- 
oranda the Government of the United 
States replied: 

That it holds it to be the duty of 
belligerent Powers to distinguish be- 
tween submarines of neutral and bel- 
ligerent nationality, and that responsi- 
bility for any conflict that may arise 
between belligerent warships and neu- 
tral submarines on account of the neg- 
lect of a belligerent to so distinguish 
between these classes of submarines 
must rest entirely on the negligent 
Power. 

The action of the U-53 in sinking 
vessels off the coast of the United 
States was the subject of considerable 
comment in the British press and in 
Parliament, where it brought forth, 
on Oct. 17, a statement from Vis- 
count Grey in reply to a question by 
Lord Beresford. The Foreign Secre- 
tary stated that no official protest 
with reference to the U-53 would be 
made by Great Britain pending the 
investigation which he assumed was 
being made by the United States. He 
referred to the correspondence between 
the Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States in which the lat- 
ter protested against the patrolling of 
the coast of the United States by 
British war vessels “as inconsistent 
with the treatment to be expected of 
a friendly Power in time of war.” 
The implication of this reference was 
that, as Great Britain had given or- 
ders to its war vessels to stop this 
practice though maintaining the le- 
gality thereof, the operations of the 
U-58 off the coast of the United States 
should not be permitted. 

Attitude of Other Neutral Powers. 
—A different attitude from that taken 
by the Government of the United 
States was reflected in a Norwegian 
ordinance of Oct. 13, 1916, to take ef- 
fect Oct. 20, forbidding belligerent 
war submarines from traversing Nor- 
wegian waters except in cases of emer- 
gency, when they must remain upon 
the surface and fly their national flag. 
The ordinance provides that subma- . 
rines violating the provision will be 
attacked by armed forces. According 
to the same ordinance, merchant sub- 
marines are only to be allowed in Nor- 
wegian waters in full daylight in a 
surface position and flying their na- 
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tional colors. The ordinance has been 
the subject of vigorous protest by Ger- 
many as a departure from interna- 
‘tional law inconsistent with true neu- 
trality. 

Holland met the issue at the begin- 
ning of the war by a proclamation for- 
bidding belligerent warships from en- 
tering Dutch waters or ports except 
under stress of weather or because of 
damage suffered at sea, and the Swed- 
ish Government by decree of July 19, 
1916, instructed Swedish ships to fire 
upon any belligerent war submarine 
passing through Swedish waters, al- 
though the passage of mercantile sub- 
marines through territorial waters 
was unrestricted. 


RESTRAINTS ON NEUTRAL 
TRADE 


Reply to the American Representa- 
tions of Oct. 21, 1915—The memoran- 
dum enclosed with a note of the 
British Ambassador of April 24, 1916, 
in reply to the American Govern- 
ment’s representations of Oct. 21, 
1915, on British restraints on neutral 
commerce (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 28), de- 
viated little from the position taken 
in the previous notes of the British 
Government. To the American Goy- 
ernment’s contention that the British 
order-in-council of March 11, 1915, 
with reference to the overseas trade 
in goods of German origin or goods 
ultimately destined for Germany (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 18) could not be jus- 
tified under international law since it 
in effect decreed a blockade of neu- 
tral ports; to the contention that 
there was no warrant in international 
law for neutral vessels being repeat- 
edly taken into British ports for ex- 
amination instead of this being done 
on the high seas; to the contention 
that the “well established and long 
settled practice” of prize courts, to 
consider only the ship’s documents 
and papers, the goods found on board 
and the written replies under oath 
of the officers and seamen in the first 
hearing in the case of vessels detained 
under suspicion of carrying contra- 
band, had been modified by orders-in- 
council so as to result in detention on 
mere suspicion; to the contention that 
goods intended for the “common 
stock” of neutral European countries 
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were being interfered with on the 
ground that they were likely to be 
reéxported to Germany, the British 
Government reiterated that conditions 
in the present war were such that 
modifications of existing principles 
of international law and prize court 
proceedings were necessary, adding 
that the British Government would 
“continue their efforts to make the 
exercise of what they regarded as 
their belligerent rights as little bur- 
densome to neutrals as possible.’ No 
concessions were offered, however, ex- 
cept in the matter of dues and charges 
upon vessels detained and subsequent- 
ly released. 

Opinions of Sir John Jellicoe and 
the French Ministry of Marine as to 
the impracticability of examining 
large boats under modern conditions 
in seas subject to submarine activity 
were quoted. It was argued that in 
view of the possibility of sending 
later directions by telegraph the 
ship’s papers often contained little 
evidence of the destination of goods, 
and “the practice and procedure 
adopted in prize courts are not settled 
or regulated. by international law, 
but they were determined by each 
nation for itself.” 

The long list of vessels detained, 
together with the period of detention, 
which was annexed to the American 
note of Oct. 21, 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p- 21), was dismissed with the state- 
ment that the British Government felt 
sure that the Government of the 
United States would agree that there 
was no need for them to enter into the 


facts of each particular case, “for the’ 


lists comprise only ships dealt with 
by the British authorities,” adding, 
“perhaps the most striking conclu- 
sion which can be drawn from these 
lists is the rapidity with which the 
vessels are released and the very small 
amount of loss and inconvenience to 
which they are, as a rule, exposed.” 
In this connection it is interesting to 
learn from the published correspond- 
ence in the case of the American 
steamer Joseph W. Fordney, carrying 
a cargo of cattle fodder consigned to 


Malmo, Sweden, which was taken into _ 


Kirkwall on April 8, 1915, that she 
was still held for prize-court pro- 


‘ceedings on May 9, 1916. In a tele- 


gram sent by Secretary Lansing to 
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Ambassador Page on Nov. 3; 1915, he 
stated: 

It appears that approximately one- 
half a year after the goods were seized 
it is believed by the British authorities 
that they are in possession of such 
evidence as alone would have justified 
the seizure. 

The British memorandum gave fur- 
ther statistics showing increases in 
American exports to Scandinavia and 
Holland during the first nine months 
of 1915, without reference, however, 
to the comment of Secretary Lansing 
in the American note of Oct. 21, 
1915, “that the comparative values 
fail to take into account the increased 
price of commodities resulting from a 
state of war or to make any allow- 
ance for the diminution in the volume 
of trade which the neutral countries 
in Europe previously had with the na- 
tions at war, a diminution which com- 
pelled them to buy in other markets.” 
It may be added that the exports to 
Scandinavia and Holland for the first 
six months of 1916, in spite of in- 
creased prices, decreased by nearly 50 
per cent. as compared with 1915. 

The system of “letters of assurance” 
issued by the British Embassy at 
Washington to cover proposed ship- 
ments to Scandinavia was referred to 
in the memorandum as one of the 
methods devised by the British Gov- 
ernment for lightening the burdens 
of neutrals. The result of the inau- 
guration of this system has been the 
refusal of the steamship companies to 
accept goods for Scandinavia (and 
latterly Greece) unless accompanied 
by such a letter of assurance, which is 
issued by the Embassy only after spe- 
cific authority in each individual case 
is obtained from London. No “let- 
ters” are issued without strong proof 
being furnished that the goods will 
be used only for neutral consumption 
and in the case of many articles, 
which are much needed in Germany, 
no “letters” are issued in any cir- 

-eumstances during considerable per- 
iods of time. 

Analogy was again drawn in the 
“memorandum between the doctrine of 
continuous voyage as evolved by the 
U. 8. Supreme Court during the Civil 
War and the attitude of the British 
Government with reference to goods 
shipped to Holland and Scandinavia, 
and the inference of the words “ad- 
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mittedly retaliatory and therefore il- 
legal” in the American note of Oct. 
21, 1915, was denied by the British 
Government. Finally, the British 
Government again insisted that Brit- 
ish prize courts would apply interna- 
tional law though in conflict with an 
order-in-council. In connection with 
this point, interest attaches to the 
decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the case of 
the Zamora, to the effect that the 
substantive law enforced by the Brit- 
ish Prize Court is supplied not by 
municipal law but by the law of na- 
tions as known to the tribunal, at 
least to the extent that an order-in- 
council based merely on the royal 
prerogative cannot overrule or au- 
thoritatively interpret international 
law even on doubtful points. This is 
probably the first decision squarely 
to this effect. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that there is in the decision a 
clear implication that an act of-Par- 
liament or an order-in-council based 
thereon would amount to a construc- 
tion of the law of nations which 
would be binding on any British court. 

Pending Cases——The unofficial ar- 
rangement by which American im- 
porters submitted to the British Em- 
bassy through the foreign-trade ad- 
viser of the Department of State 
proof in cases of goods of German or 
Austrian origin ordered and paid for 
prior to March 1, 1915, or ordered 
prior to March 1, 1915, in cireum- 
stances making the American im- 
porter liable to pay for the goods 
whether he received them or not (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 28), resulted in favor- 
able action on the part of the British 
Foreign Office in the great majority 
of the cases. In a number of cases, 
however, the Foreign Trade Adviser’s - 
Office and the British authorities dif- 
fered as to whether proof of payment 
or liability within the terms of the 
agreement had been offered. A rep- 
resentative of the Foreign Trade Ad- 
viser’s. Office left for London in June, 
1916, to take up directly with the For- 
eign Office these latter cases, as well 
as certain cases of cancellation (on 
the basis of evidence subsequently 
coming to the knowledge of the Brit- 
ish authorities, chiefly through their 
censorship of the mails) and of laps- 
ing of “permits.” A limited time 
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within which goods covered by “per- 
mits” must be moved from Rotterdam 
was fixed by the British authorities 
during the spring of 1916. It was 
often impossible to obtain shipment 
within the limit, normally two 
months, due to the German embargoes 
on the exportation of many commodi- 
ties, which the German authorities 
were unwilling to raise until after 
assurances of safe transit were ob- 
tained from Great Britain. The 
American representative took up a 
limited number of cases with the For- 
eign Office, which, however, rendered 
unfavorable decisions in practically 
every case. 

The “packers” cases (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 27) were settled out of court 
during the course of the year, the 
chief cause of delay in these, as in the 
Wilhelmina case (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
13), being difference of opinion as to 
the price to be paid by the British 
Government in view of the differences 
between the prices commanded by the 
commodities in question in the coun- 
try of origin, in Great Britain, and 
in the countries of destination. 

Retaliatory Action by Congress.— 
Both the many prohibitions of the 
Allies on the importation of goods of 
various characters into one or other 
of the Allied countries and the inter- 
ference in the port of the Allies with 
the shipment of goods to Germany 
and Austria and neutral European 
countries, were aimed at in the follow- 


ing amendment to the General Rev-- 


enue Act of Sept. 8 giving the Presi- 
dent a discretionary power of retalia- 
tion: 


Sec. 805. That whenever during the 
existence of a war in which the United 
States. is not engaged, the President 
shall be satisfied that there is reason- 
able ground to believe that under the 
laws, regulations, or practices of any 
country, colony, or dependency contrary 
to the law and practice of nations the 
importation into their own or any other 
country, dependency, or colony of any 
article the product of the soil or in- 
dustry of the United States and not 
injurious to health or morals is pre- 
vented or restricted, the President is 
authorized and empowered to prohibit 
or restrict during the period such pro- 
hibition or restriction is in force, the 
importation into the United States of 
_ similar or other articles, products of 
such country, dependency, or colony as 
in his opinion the public interest may 
require ; and in such case he shall make 
proclamation stating the article or arti- 
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cles which are prohibited from importa- 
tion into the United States; ... The 
President may change, modify, revoke, 
or renew such proclamation in his dis- 
cretion. : 
Penalties of fine and imprisonment 
are provided for the breach of such 
proclamation. (See also I, The 
Siaty-fourth Congress.) 
Contraband.—In its protests to the 
British Government in regard to re- 
straints on neutral trade, the Ameri- 
can Government reserved for future 
discussion or protest questions relat- 
ing to the inclusion in the British 
contraband lists of any articles to 
which it might take objection. The 
comprehensiveness of the contraband 
lists was constantly increased and 
with it the marked tendency toward 
minimizing the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband. 
An order-in-council of March 30 ap- 
plied the doctrine of continuous voy- 


age to conditional as well as absolute 


contraband, another definite departure 
from the Declaration of London. It 
was decreed that “the fact that the 
carriage of the goods shall entail 
trans-shipment or subsequent trans- 
port by land” shall not interfere with 
the right to capture the goods, and 
“enemy destination is presumed to 
exist if the goods are consigned to a 
person who, during the present -hos- 
tilities, has forwarded imported con- 
traband goods to territories belonging 
to or occupied by the enemy.” The 
burden to prove innocent destination 
was put upon the owner of the goods. 

On April 15 the British Foreign Of- 
fice issued a White Paper stating that 
“the circumstances of the present war 
are so peculiar that His Majesty’s 
Government consider that for practi- 
eal purposes the distinction between 
the two classes of contraband has 
ceased to have any value.” The rea- 


son for this marked departure was. 


stated as follows: 


So large a proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of the enemy country are taking 
part, directly or indirectly, in the war 
that no real distinction can now be 
drawn between the armed forces and 
the civilian population. Similarly, the 
enemy Government has taken control, 
by a series of decrees and orders, of 


practically all the articles in the list of — 


conditional contraband, so that they are 
now available for Government use. So 
long as these exceptional conditions con- 
tinue our belligerent rights with respect 
to the two kinds of contraband are the 
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same and our treatment of them must 
be identical. 


On July 7, by another order-in- 
council, the last vestiges of the Dec- 
laration of London, which had been 
modified by many previous orders-in- 
council almost out of recognition, 
were finally abandoned. At the be- 
ginning of the war Great Britain had 
given only a qualified adhesion to the 
Declaration of London (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 2), and modifications had 
frequently been made, so that the 
order of July 7 represented little 
change from the practice previously 
enforced. It provided that: (1) the 
hostile destination required for the 
condemnation of contraband articles 
shall be presumed to exist until the 
contrary is shown if the goods are 
consigned to or for a person in terri- 
tory belonging to or occupied by the 
enemy; (2) the principle of continu- 
ous voyage or ultimate destination 
shall be applicable in cases both of 
contraband and of blockade; (3) a 
neutral vessel falsely indicating a 
neutral destination for the carriage 
of contraband “shall be liable to cap- 
ture and condemnation if she is en- 
countered before the end of her next 
voyage”; and (4) “a vessel carrying 
contraband shall be liable to capture 
and condemnation if the contraband, 
reckoned either by value, weight, vol- 
ume or freight, forms more than one- 
half the cargo.” The fourth provi- 
sion, being favorable to belligerent 
rights, was retained from the Declara- 
tion of London. 

“Trading with the Enemy.”—An 
Act of the British Parliament ap- 
proved Dec. 23. 1915, provided for 
the extension of existing prohibitions 
upon British firms against trading 
with the enemy to include in the pro- 
hibited categories “persons to whom, 
by reason of their enemy nationality 
or enemy associations, though not 
resident or carrying on business in 
enemy territory, it appears to the 
King to be expedient to extend such 
restrictions.” By this Act any per- 
son or firm wherever resident could 
be brought within the terms of the 
Trading with the Enemy Acts by the 
_ simple publication of the name of the 
person or firm by an order-in-council. 

On Jan. 25 Secretary Lansing tele- 
graphed the American Ambassador 


at London to inform the British For- 
eign Office that “the Department has 
reached the conclusion that this Act 
is pregnant with possibilities of undue 
interference with American trade, if 
in fact such interference is not now 
being practiced.” The telegram con- 
tinued: 


As it is an opinion generally held in 
this country, in which this Government 
shares, that the Act has been framed 
without a proper regard for the right 
of persons domiciled in the United 
States, whether they be American citi- 
zens or subjects of countries at war 
with Great Britain, to carry on trade 
with persons in belligerent countries, . 
and that the exercise of this right may 
be subject to denial or abridgement in 
the course of the enforcement of the 
act, the Government of the United 
States is constrained to express to His 
Majesty’s Government the grave appre- 
hensions which are entertained on this 
subject by this Government, by the 
Congress, and by traders domiciled in 
the United States. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to bring these views to the at- 
tention of Sir Edward Grey and to 
present to him a formal reservation, on 
the part of this Government, of the 
right to protest against the application 
of this act, in so far as it affects the 
trade of the United States, and to con- 
test the legality or rightfulness of im- 
posing restrictions upon the freedom of 
American trade in this manner. 


In the reply of the British Govern- 
ment of Feb. 16 the purpose of the 
legislation was explained as follows: 


The act was framed with the object 
of bringing British trading with the 
enemy regulations into greater harmony 
with those adopted by the French Gov- 
ernment since the commencement of the 
war by applying in some degree the test 
of nationality in the determination of 
enemy character in addition to the old 
test of domicile, which experience has 
shown can not provide a sufficient basis 
under modern commercial conditions for 
measures intended to deprive the enemy 
of all assistance, direct or indirect, 
from national resources. 

His Majesty’s Government realised, 
however, that: the application of this 
principle to its fullest extent, while en- 
tirely legitimate and in accordance with 
the practice of other countries, might, 
if applied at the present time to com- 
mercial activities as widespread as those 
involye avoidable 


of British subjects, 
loss to innocent 


inconvenience and 
traders. 

They were careful, therefore, in de- 
vising the necessary legislation not only , 
to avoid any definition which would 
impose enemy status upon all persons 
of enemy nationality and associations, 
but also to take powers of discrimina- 
tion which would enable them to apply 
the purely commercial restrictions con- 
templated only in regard to those per- 
sons from whom it was necessary in 
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British interests to withhold the fa- 
cilities afforded by British resources. 

His Majesty’s Government have there- 
fore abstained from a course of action 
admittedly within their rights as_ bel- 
ligerents, which is not only the exist- 
ing practice of the Freneh Government 
but in strict accordance with the doc- 
trine openly avowed by many other 
States to be the basis upon which their 
trading’ with the enemy regulations 
would be founded in the event of war, 
and have confined themselves to pass- 
ing a piece of purely domestic legisla- 
tion empowering them to restrict the 
activities and trade of persons under 
British jurisdiction in such a manner 
and to such an extent as may seem to 
them to be necessary in the national 

« dnterest. . <5. 

His Majesty’s Government readily ad- 
mit the right of persons of any national- 
ity resident in the United States to en- 
gage in legitimate commercial transac- 
tions with any other persons. They can 
not admit, however, that this right can 
in any way limit the right of other 
Governments to restrict the commercial 
activities of their nationals in any 
manner which may seem desirable to 
them by the imposition of prohibitions 
and penalties which are operative solely 
upon persons under their jurisdiction. 


The note ended with an assurance 
that the right claimed by Great Bri- 
tain would be exercised “with every 
possible care to avoid injury to neu- 
tral commerce.” 

The “Blacklist.”—Under the powers 
granted by the Act of Dec. 23, 1915, 
statutory lists of persons in nearly 
all neutral countries with whom Brit- 
ish subjects were directed not to trade 
were published by the British Gov- 
ernment. The first “blacklist” of 
American firms was published on July 
18. Eighty-five firms and persons 
established in this country were in- 
eluded in the list, and a statutory 
list identical with the British black- 
list was also published by the French 
Government. Some days later a New 
York newspaper published a list of 
about a dozen other firms which were 
stated to be on a supplementary black- 
list. It has been noted that practical- 
ly all the firms on the supplemental 
list, which, it is understood, was sub- 
sequently admitted to be a “‘confiden- 
tial” list, were interested in tungsten, 
a commodity needed by all the bel- 
ligerents in connection with the manu- 
facture of munitions of war and for 
other purposes. 

On July 26 Acting Secretary of 
State Polk telegraphed Ambassador 
Page to inform Sir Edward Grey that 
the announcement of the blacklisting 


of firms established in this country 
had 


been received with the most painful sur- 
prise by the people and Government of 
the United States, and seems to the 
Government of the United States to em- 
body a policy of arbitrary interference 
with neutral trade against which it is 
is duty to protest in the most decided 
erms. 


The “extraordinary” scope and ef- 
fect of the British policy was de- 
scribed in the following terms: 


British steamship companies will not 
accept cargoes from the proscribed firms 
or persons or transport their goods to 
any port, and steamship lines under 
neutral ownership understand that if 
they accept freight from them they are 
likely to be denied coal at British ports 
and excluded from other privileges which 
they .have usually enjoyed, and may 
themselves be put upon the blacklist. 
Neutral bankers refuse loans to those 
on the list and neutral merchants de- 
cline to contract for their goods, fear- 
ing a like proscription. It appears that 
British officials regard the prohibitions 
of the blacklist as applicable to domes- 
tic commercial transactions in foreign 
countries as well as in Great Britain 
and her dependencies, for Americans do- 
ing business in foreign countries have 
been put on notice that their dealings 
with blacklisted firms are to be regarded 
as subject to veto by the British Gov- 
ernment. By the same principle Ameri- 
cans in the United States might be 
made subject to similar punitive action 
if they were found dealing with any 
of their own countrymen whose names 
had thus been listed... . 

Upon the list of those proscribed and 
in effect shut out from the general com- 
merce of the world may be found Ameri- 


can concerns which are engaged in large 


commercial operations as importers of 
foreign products and materials and as 
distributors of American products and 
manufactures to foreign countries and 
which constitute important channels 
through which American trade reaches 
the outside world. Their foreign afliilia- 
tions may have been fostered for many 
years, and when once broken can, not 
easily or promptly be reéstablished. ... 

Whatever may be said with regard 
to the legality, in view of international 
obligations, of the act of Parliament 
upon which the practice of the black- 
list is now employed by His Majesty’s 
Government is understood to be based, 
the Government of the United States is 
constrained to regard that practice as 
inconsistent with that true justice, sin- 
cere amity, and impartial fairness which 
should characterize the dealings of 
friendly Governments with one another. 
The spirit of reciprocal trade between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
the privilege long accorded to the na- 
tionals of each to come and go with 
their ships and cargoes, to use each the 
other’s shipping, and be served each by 
the other’s merchants is very seriously 
impaired by arbitrary and sweeping 
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practices such as this. There is no pur- 
' pose or inclination on the part of the 
Government of the United States to 
shield American citizens or_ business 
houses in any way from the legitimate 
consequences of unneutral acts or prac- 
tices; it is quite willing that they 
should suffer the appropriate penalties 
which international law and the usage 
of nations have sanctioned; but His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government can not 
expect the Government of the United 
States to consent to see its citizens put 
upon an eg parte blacklist without call- 
ing the attention of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in the gravest terms, to the 
many serious consequences to neutral 
right and neutral relations which such 
an act must necessarily involve. It 
hopes and believes that His Majesty’s 
Government, in its natural absorption 
in a single pressing object of policy, 
has acted without a full realization of 
the many undesired and undesirable re- 
sults that might ensue. 


In a public statement made shortly 
after the publication of the blacklist, 
the British Ambassador declared that 
there was no idea of blacklisting a 
firm merely because it continued to 
do business with a firm that was 
blacklisted, but if a neutral firm 
habitually and systematically acted 
as a cover for the blacklisted firm and 
so caused direct trading between Brit- 
ish firms and blacklisted firms, the 
ease would be different. 

As a result of informal representa- 
tions made through the Department 
of State to the British Embassy at 
Washington or by the American Am- 
bassador at London to the Foreign 
Office the names of seven firms estab- 
lished in the United States which had 
been blacklisted were removed from 
the statutory list up to the end of 
the year. 

Lists of “blacklisted” vessels, in- 
cluding American vessels, with which 
British subjects were forbidden to do 
business and to which British bunker 
coal was denied, have also been pub- 
lished by the British authorities from 
time to time. The control by the 
British of most of the principal coal- 

ing stations of the world and the 
fact that German bunker coal was 
placed on the British contraband list 
make the prohibition of British 
bunker coal a serious matter. 

In retaliation for the British black- 
list policy, Congress incorporated in 
the General Revenue Act of Sept. 8 a 
section which provides (see also I, 
The Siaty-fourth Congress) : 
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That whenever, during the existence 
of a war in which the United States is 
not engaged, the President shall be sat- 
isfied that there is reasonable ground 
to believe that under the law, regula- 
tions, or practices of any belligerent 
country or Government American ships 
or American citizens are not accorded 
any of the facilities of commerce which 
the vessels or citizens of that belliger- 
ent country enjoy in the United States 
or its possessions, or are not accorded 
by such belligerent equal privileges or 
facilities of trade with vessels or citi- 
zens of any nationality other than that 
of such belligerent, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered to 
withhold clearance from one or more 
vessels of such belligerent country until 
such belligerent shall restore to such 
American vessels and American citizens 
reciprocal liberty of commerce and equal 
facilities of trade; or the President may 
direct that similar privileges and fa- 
cilities, if any, enjoyed by vessels or 
citizens of such belligerent in the United 
States or its possessions be refused to 
vessels or citizens of such belligerent > 
and in such case he may make proclama~ 
tion of his direction, stating the facili~ 
ties and privileges which shall be re~ 
fused, and the belligerent to whose ves~ 
sels or citizens they are to be refused,. 
and thereafter the furnishing of such 
prohibited privileges and facilities to 
any vessel or citizens of the belligerent 
named in such proclamation shall be 
unlawful. 


Heavy penalties are provided and the 
President is i 
authorized and empowered to employ 
such part of the land or naval forces 
of the United States as shall be nec- 
ied to carry out the purposes of this 

The British Government, replying 
under date of Oct. 10 to the American 
note of July 26 in regard to the pub- 
lication of the blacklist of firms in 
the United States, again maintained 
that the legislation in question was 
of a purely municipal character and 
that the right of the British Govern- 
ment to prohibit British firms to deal 
with such firms as the Government of 
Great Britain might see fit was indis- 
putable. Considerable space was de- 
voted to an attempt to prove that 
the measure was justified by military 
necessity. As a reason for the aban- 
donment by Great Britain of the 
Anglo-American practice of treating 
domicile as the test of enemy char- 
acter, in favor of “the continental, 
practice, which has always regarded 
nationality as the test,” the develop- 
ment of “means of transport and com- 
munication” greatly adding to the 
capabilities of enemy subjects resident 
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“in foreign countries to render aid to 
their native land, was cited. 

It is common knowledge that German 
business establishments in foreign coun- 
tries have been not merely centres of 
German trade, but active agents for the 
dissemination of German political and 
social influence, and for the purpose of 
espionage. In some cases they have 
even been used as bases of supply for 
German cruisers, and in other cases as 
organisers and paymasters of miscreants 
employed to destroy by foul means fac- 
tories engaged in making, or ships en- 
gaged in carrying, supplies required by 
the Allies. Such operations have been 
carried out in the territory even of the 
United States itself, and I am bound to 
observe, what I do not think will be 
denied, that no adequate action has yet 
been taken by the Government of the 
United States to suppress breaches of 
neutrality of this particularly criminal 
kind, which I know that they are the 
first to discountenance and deplore. 

The note assured the Government of 
the United States that the measures 
in, question were not intended to for- 
ward British “trade interests at the 
expense of neutral commerce under 
the cloak of belligerency,” and con- 
eluded with a hope “that the ex- 
planations contained in their note will 
destroy such suspicions and correct 
the erroneous views which prevail in 
the United States on the subject.” 

The Economic Conference of the 
Entente Allies——In accordance with a 
decision reached at a Conference of 
the Entente Powers at Paris on March 
28, the representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Japan, Russia, Portugal 
and Serbia met in Paris on June 14 
and drew up a series of resolutions, 
which they recommended to their Gov- 
ernments, looking to common eco- 
nomic action during and after the 
war. ‘The resolutions were grouped 
under three heads: 

(1) Measures for the War Period. 

(2) Transitory Measures for the Pe- 
riod of the Commercial, Industrial, Agri- 
cultural and Maritime Reconstruction of 
the Allied Countries. 

(3) Permanent Measures of Mutual 
Assistance and Collaboration Among the 
Allies. 

The resolutions under the first head 
provided for common action among 
the Allies with reference to trading 
with enemy firms, wherever resident, 
and “companies whose business is con- 
trolled wholly or partially by enemy 
subjects or subject to enemy influence, 
whose names will be included in a 


special list,” the prohibition of im- 
portation of enemy goods, or exporta- 
tion of goods to the enemy even 
through neutral countries, cancella- 
tion of contracts with enemy subjects, 
and sequestration and control of 
enemy business undertakings. These 
measures were already largely in 
force as far as the principal Allied 
countries were concerned. It is to be 
noted, however, that Japan has never 
promulgated any “blacklisting” meas- 
ures. 

Under the second head the resolu- 
tions provide for common action “as 
a prior claim” for “the reéstablish- 
ment of the countries suffering from 
acts of destruction, spoliation and un- 
just requisition”. (such as Belgium, 
Serbia and northern France); de- 
nial of most-favored-nation treatment 
to the enemy, special treatment of 
enemy goods and ships, and preven- 
tion of enemy subjects exercising in 
the territory of the Allies certain in- 
dustries and professions for a period 
of years after the war, to be mutually 
agreed upon; and the conservation of 
resources of each of the Allied coun- 
tries for the primary benefit of their 
Allies. 

Under the third heading the Allies 
register their decision to take such 
measures aS may be necessary “to 
render themselves independent of 
enemy countries in so far as regards 
raw materials and manufactured arti- 
cles essential to the normal develop- 
ment of their economic activities,” to 
improve land and sea transportation, 
postal and telegraph facilities be- 
tween the Allies so as to aid the in- 
terchange of commodities, and to 
unify, as far as possible, patent, indi- 
cations of origin, and trade-mark 
laws. 

Particularly in Great Britain the 
resolutions have been the subject of 
much comment, especially those look- 
ing toward tariff discrimination in 
favor of the Allies and against the 
Central Powers after the war, with 
the necessary abandonment of free 
trade involved therein. Criticism 
in the American press that this eco- 
nomic conflict after the war is 
fraught with large possibilities of in- 
jury to neutrals has been replied to 
in several statements by the British 
Government leaders to the effect that 
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there is no intention to injure neu- 
trals, from whom the Allied Govern- 
ments will be as anxious to obtain 
supplies as they have been during the 
war. (See also IV, The British Em- 
pire.) 


INTERFERENCE WITH MAILS 


Status of Parcel-Post Packages.— 
In December, 1915, the British Gov- 
ernment began the practice of remov- 
ing parcel post and other mail for ex- 
amination from vessels plying be- 
tween Scandinavian and Dutch ports 
and the United States. In a telegram 
to the American Ambassador at Lon- 
don dated Jan. 4, 1916, Secretary 
Lansing stated that while the Depart- 
ment of State was “inclined to re- 
gard parcel-post articles as subject 
to same treatment as articles sent as 
express or freight in respect to bel- 
ligerent search, seizure and condemna- 
tion,” it “can not admit the right of 
British authorities to seize neutral 
vessels plying directly between Ameri- 
ean and neutral European ports with- 
out touching at British ports, to 
bring them into port, and, while there, 
to remove or censor mails carried by 
them.” The Secretary’s telegram con- 
tinued: 


Modern practice generally recognizes 
that mails are not to be censored, con- 
fiscated, or destroyed on high seas, even 
when carried by belligerent mail ships. 
To attain same end by bringing such 
mail ships within British jurisdiction 
for purposes of search and then sub- 
jecting them to local regulations allow- 
ing censorship of mails can not be jus- 
tified on the ground of national juris- 
diction. In cases where neutral mail 
ships merely touch at British ports, the 
Department believes that British au- 
thorities have no international right to 
remove the sealed mails or to censor 
them on board ship. Mails on such 
ships never rightfully come into the 
eustody of the British mail service, and 
that service is entirely without respon- 
sibility for their transit or safety... . 
Moreover, the detention of diplomatic 
and consular mail is an aggravating 
eircumstance in a practice which is gen- 
erally regarded in this country as vexa- 
tiously inquisitorial and without com- 
pensating military advantage to Great 
Britain. Please lay this matter imme- 
diately before the British Government in 
a formal and vigorous protest and press 
for a discontinuance of these unwar- 
ranted interferences with inviolable 
mails. Impress upon Sir Edward Grey 
the necessity for prompt action in this 
matter. 


On April 3 the French and British 
Ambassadors laid before the Secre- 
tary of State a memorandum, dated 
Feb. 15, communicated in substance 
to the American Ambassadors at 
Paris and London on Feb. 28, setting 
forth the position of the Allied Goy- 
ernments. The memorandum, which 
devoted itself primarily to the status / 
of parcel-post packages, which the 
Department of State admitted in its 
telegram of Jan. 4 were probably 
“subject to the same treatment as 
articles sent as express or freight,” 
concluded with the following an- 
nouncements: 


_1. That from the standpoint of their 
right of visitation and eventual arrest 
and seizure, merchandise shipped in 
post parcels needs not and shall not be 
treated otherwise than merchandise 
shipped in any other manner. 

2. That the inviolability of postal cor- 
respondence stipulated by the Eleventh 
Convention of The Hague of 1907 does 
not in any way affect the right of the 
allied Governments to visit and, if oc- 
casion arise, arrest and seize merchan- 
dise hidden in the wrappers, envelopes, 
or letters contained in the mail bags. 

8. That true to their engagements and 
respectful of genuine “correspondence,” 
the allied Governments will continue, 
for the present, to refrain on the high 
seas from seizing and confiscating such 
correspondence, letters or despatches, 
and will insure their speediest possible 
transmission as soon as the sincerity of 
ee character shall have been ascer- 
ained. 


The American Protest—On May 24 
the Secretary of State forwarded vig- 
orous notes in identical terms to the 
British and French Ambassadors. The 
following quotations from these notes 
clearly set forth the American case: 


While the Government of the United 
States agrees that “genuine correspon- 
dence” mail is inviolable, it does not 
admit that belligerents may search 
other private sea-borne mails for any 
other purpose than to discover whether 
they contain articles of enemy owner- 
ship carried on belligerent vessels or 
articles of contraband transmitted un- 
der sealed cover as letter mail, though 
they may intercept at sea all mails com- 
ing out of and going into ports of the 
enemy’s coasts which are effectively 
blockaded. The Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and France, 
however, appear to bein substantial 
agreement as to principle. The method ° 
of applying the principle is the chief 
eause of difference. 

Though giving assurances that they 
consider ‘‘genuine correspondence’ to be 
“inviolable,” and that they will, “true 
to their engagements,” refrain ‘‘on the 
high seas’ from seizing and confiscat- 
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ing such correspondence, the allied Gov- 
ernments proceed to deprive neutral 
Governments of the benefits of these 
assurances by seizing and confiscating 
mail from vessels in port instead of at 
sea. They compel neutral ships with- 
out just cause to enter their own ports 
or they induce shipping lines, through 
some form of duress, to send their mail 
ships via British ports, or they detain 
all vessels merely calling at British 
ports, thus acquiring by force or un- 
justifiable means an illegal jurisdiction. 
Acting upon this enforced jurisdiction, 
the authorities remove all mails, gen- 
uine correspondence as well as post par- 
eels, take them to London, where every 
piece, even though of neutral origin and 
destination, is opened and critically ex- 
amined to determine the “sincerity of 
their character,’’ in accordance with the 
interpretation given that undefined 
phrase by the British and French cen- 
sors. Finally the expurgated remainder 
is forwarded, frequently after irrepa- 
rable delay, to its destination. Ships 
are detained en route to or from the 
United States or to or from other neu- 
tral countries, and mails are held and 
delayed several days and, in some cases, 
for weeks and even months, even though 
not routed to ports of North Burope 
via British ports. This has been the 
procedure which has been practiced 
since the announcement of February 15, 
1916. To some extent the same _ prac- 
tice was followed before that date, call- 
ing forth the protest of this Govern- 
ment on January 4, 1916. But to that 
protest the memorandum under acknowl- 
edgment makes no reference and is en- 
tirely unresponsive. ... The _ practice 
actually followed by the allied powers 
must be said to justify the conclusion, 
therefore, that the announcement on 
February 15 was merely notice that 
one illegal practice had been abandoned 
to make place for the development of 
another more onerous and vexatious in 
character. 

The present practice is a violation 
not only of the spirit of the announce- 
ment of February 15, but of the rule of 
The Hague Convention upon which it is 
concededly based. Aside from this, it 
is a violation of the prior practice of 
nations which Great Britain and her 
allies have in the past assisted to estab- 
lish and maintain, notwithstanding the 
statement in the memorandum that ‘as 
late as 1907 the letters and despatches 
themselves could be seized and confis- 
eated.” During the war between’ the 
United States and Mexico the United 
States forces allowed British steamers 
to enter and depart from the port of 
Vera Cruz without molesting the mails 
intended for inland points. .. . 

The same rule was followed by France, 
as I am advised, in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870; by the United States in 
the Spanish-American War of 1898: by 
Great Britain in the South African War, 
in the case of the German mail steamers 
Bundesrath and General; by Japan and 
* substantially by Russia in the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904. And even in 
the present war, as the memorandum of 


Great Britain and France states, their 
enemy, Germany, has desisted from the 
practice of interfering with neutral 
mails, even on board belligerent steam- 
ers. ... It would seem, therefore, to 
be conclusively established that the in- 
terferences with mails of which this 
Government justly complains are wrong 
in principle and in practice. 

The arbitrary methods employed by 
the British and French Governments 
have resulted most disastrously to citi- 
zens of the United States. Important 
papers which can never be duplicated, 
or can be duplicated only with great 
difficulty, such as United States patents 
for inventions, rare documents, legal 
papers relating to the settlement of 
estates, powers of attorney, fire insur- 
ance claims, income tax returns, and 
similar matters have been lost. Delays 
in receiving shipping documents have 
caused great loss and inconvenience by 
preventing prompt delivery of goods, 
. .. Business opportunities are lost by 
failure to transmit promptly bids, speci- 
fications, and contracts. ... Checks, 
drafts, money orders, securities, and 
similar property are lost or detained 
for weeks and months. Business cor- 
respondence relating to legitimate and 
bona fide trade between neutral coun- 
tries, correspondence of a personal na- 
ture, and also certain official corre- 
spondence, such as money-order lists and 
other matter forwarded by Government 
departments, are detained, lost, or pos- 
sibly destroyed. . . . I can only add that 
this continuing offense has led to such 
losses to American citizens and to pos- 
sible responsibility of the United States 
to repair them, that this Government 
will be compelled in the near future to 
press for full reclamation upon the at- 
tention of His Majesty’s Government 
and that of the French Republic. £ 

The principle being plain and definite, 
and the present practice of the Goy- 
ernments of Great Britain and France 
being clearly in contravention of the 
principle, I will state more in detail 
the position of the Government of the 
United States in regard to the treat- 
ment of certain classes of sealed mails 
under a strict application of the prin- 
ciple upon which our Governments 
seem to be in general accord. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States is in- 
clined to the opinion that the class of 
mail matter which includes _ stocks, 
bonds, coupons, and similar securities is 
to be regarded as of the same nature 
as merchandise or other. articles of 
property and subject to the same exer- 
cise of belligerent rights. Money orders, 


checks, drafts, notes, and other nego- 


tiable instruments which may pass as 
the equivalent of money are, it is gon- 
sidered, also to be classed as merchan- 
dise. Correspondence, including ship- 
ping documents, money-order lists, and 
papers of that character, even though 
relating to ‘‘enemy supplies or exports,” 


unless carried on the same ship as the 


property referred to, are, in the opinion 
of this Government, to be regarded as 
“genuine correspondence” 
to unmolested passage. 
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The Government of the United States, 
in view of the improper methods em- 
ployed by the British and French au- 
thorities in interrupting mails passing 


' between the United States and _ other 


neutral countries and between the United 
States and the enemies of Great Brit- 
ain, can no longer tolerate the wrongs 
which citizens of the United States have 
suffered and continue to suffer through 
these methods. To submit to a law- 
less practice of this character would 
open the door to repeated violations of 
international law by the _ belligerent 
powers on the ground of military ne- 
eessity of which the violator would be 
the sole judge. Manifestly a neutral 
nation can not permit its rights on the 
high seas to be determined by belliger- 
ents or the exercise of those rights 
to be permitted or denied arbitrarily 
a, the Government of a warring na- 
HOH Ss Seite 

Only a radical change in the present 
British and French policy, restoring to 
the United States its full rights as a 
neutral power, will satisfy this Gov- 
ernment. 


Under an arrangement of the Brit- 
ish censorship, provision was subse- 
quently made that shipping docu- 


ments placed in special bags marked 


to indicate their contents and for- 
warded on the same vessel that car- 
ried the goods to which they related 
should receive immediate and rapid 
examination by a special corps of 


censors at the point of arrival, so as 


to enable them to go forward by the 
same vessel. 

British Use of the Censorship. 
Considerable discussion has _ been 
caused by the charge made in certain 
business circles in the United States 
that Great Britain was using informa- 
tion obtained through her censorship 
of the mails for the benefit of British 
commerce to the detriment of com- 
merce from neutral countries. This 
charge was emphatically denied in 
statements made by Lord Robert Ce- 
cil, Minister of War Trade, on Aug. 
9 and Aug. 25. The following quota- 
tion from a statement to the Asso- 
ciated Press made by David Lloyd- 
George, then Secretary of War, ‘on 


Sept. 15, indicates uses actually made 


has been the case, we pass the infor- 
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of information obtained through the 


mail censorship: 


When we get information that an 
American firm, to whom the Foreign 
Office has given a permit for the ex- 
port of certain goods from Rotterdam, 
on the ground that these goods had 
been paid for before the war, is using 
that permit fraudulently, as frequently 


mation on to the Foreign Office in order 
that they may cancel the permit. 
Again when we find that a neutral 
firm is using British banking facilities 
for the purpose of trading with our 
enemies and is deceiving the British 


banks in question as to the real pur- 


pose of the transaction, we pass that 
information on to the proper depart- 
ment in order that they may refuse to 
license the transaction. 

Or, again, if we learn that a ship- 
ment of contraband, ostensibly from one 
neutral firm to another, is really des- 
tined for the enemy, we see that the 
Contraband Committee gets that infor- 
mation. 


Retaliatory Action by Congress.— 
The following provision was inserted 
in the General Revenue Act of Sept. 
8 (see also I, The Sixvty-fourth Con- 
gress) : 


See. 104. That whenever, during the 
existence of a war in which the United 
States is not engaged, the President 
shall be satisfied that there is reason- 
able ground to believe that under the 
laws, regulations or practices of any 
belligerent country or government, Amer- 
ican ships or American citizens or firms 
composed in part of American citizens 
or American companies or corporations 
are not accorded any of the facilities 
of commerce, including the unhampered 
traffic in mails which the vessels or 
citizens, firms, companies, or corpora- 
tions of that belligerent country enjoy 
in the United States or its possessions, 
equal privileges or facilities of trade 
with vessels or citizens, firms, compa- 
nies or corporations of any nationality 
other than that of such belligerent, the 
President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered, in his discretion, to deny to 
the citizens, firms, companies, or cor- 
porations of such belligerent countries 
the use of the United States mails, or 
the facilities of any express company 
engaged in interstate commerce, or of 
any telegraph, wireless or cable com- 
pany; and in such case he shall make 
a proclamation stating the denial of 
the use of the mails, or of the facilities 
of such express, telegraph, wireless, or 
eable company, or any or all of them, 
and the name of the country to whose 
citizens such privilege or privileges are 
denied. 

Upon the making of such proclama- 
tion the use of said mails or facilities 
of such express, telegraph, wireless or 
cable company by any citizen, firm, com- 
pany or corporation so prohibited shall 
be unlawful; and the President may 
change, modify, revoke, or renew such 
proclamation as in his opinion the pub- 
lic good may require. 


Penalties of fine and imprisonment 
are provided for anyone using or 
furnishing such prohibited facilities. 

The Allies’ Contentions.—The long 
delayed reply of the British and 
French Governments to the American 


ill. 


note of May 24 was delivered in the 
form of a memorandum to the Secre- 
tary of State on Oct. 12. It con- 
ceded none of the contentions of the 
American Government, the nearest to 
a concession being the statement that 
“as regards shipping documents and 
commercial correspondence found on 
neutral vessels, even in an allied. port 
and offering no interest of consequence 
as affecting the war, the allied Gov- 
ernments have instructed their au- 
thorities not to stop them but to see 
that they are forwarded with as lit- 
tle delay as possible.” The salient 
portions of the memorandum are con- 
tained in the following paragraphs: 


The allied Governments have found 
that their views agreed with those of 
the Government of the United States 
in regard to the postal union conven- 
tion, which is recognized on both sides 
to be foreign to the questions now under 
consideration ; post parcels, respectively, 
recognized as being under the common 
rule of merchandise subject to the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights, as provided 
by international law; the inspection of 
private mails to the end of ascertain- 
ing whether they do not contain contra- 
band goods, and, if carried on an enemy 
ship, whether they do not contain enemy 
property. It is clear that that inspec- 
tion, which necessarily implies the 
opening of covers so as to verify the 
contents, could not be carried on board 
without being attended with great con- 
fusion, causing serious delay to the 
mails, passengers, and cargoes, and 
without causing for the letters in tran- 
sit errors, losses, or at least great risk 
of miscarriage. 

On this first point and as regards 
vessels summoned on the high seas and 
compelled to make for an allied port, 
the Allied Governments have the honor 
to advise the Government of the United 
States that they have never subjected 
mails to a different treatment, accord- 
ing as they were found on a neutral 
vessel on the high seas or on neutral 
vessels, compelled to proceed to an allied 
port. They have always acknowledged 
that visits made in the port after a 
forced change of course must in this 
respect be on the same footing as a visit 
on the high seas and the criticism 
formulated by the Government of the 
United States does not, therefore, seem 
warranted. 

As to the ships which of their own 
accord call at allied ports it is impor- 
tant to point out that in this case they 
are really ‘voluntarily’ making the 
eall. In calling at an allied port the 
master acts, not on any order from 
the allied authorities but solely car- 
ries out the instructions of the owner; 
neither are those instructions forced 
upon the said owner. In consideration 
of certain advantages derived from the 
eall at an allied port, of which he is 
at full liberty to enjoy or refuse the 
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benefits, the owner instructs his cap- 


tain to call at this or that port. He 
does not, in truth, undergo any con- 
straint. 


In regard to the value to be attached 
to the eleventh convention of The Hague, 
1907. it may first of all be observed that 
it only refers to mails found at sea and 
that it is entirely foreign to postal cor- 
respondence found on board ships in 
ports. In the second place, from the 
standpoint of the peculiar circumstances 
of the present war, the Government of 
the United States is aware that the 
Convention, as stated in the memoran- 
dum of the allies, has not been signed 
or ratified by six of the_ belligerent 
powers (Bulgaria, Italy, Montenegro, 
Russia, Serbia and Turkey); that for 
that very reason Germany availed it- 
self of Article IX of the Convention 
and denied, so far as it was concerned, 
the obligatory character in these stipu- 
lations; and that for these several rea- 
sons the Convention possesses in truth 
but rather doubtful validity in law. 

As a matter of fact, the lists of money 
orders, mailed from the United States 
to Germany and Austria-Hungary, cor- 
respond, to moneys paid in the United 
States and payable by the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Post Offices. Those 
lists acquaint those Post Offices with 
the sums that have been paid there 
which in consequence they have to pay 
to the addressees. In practice, such 
payment is at the disposal of such ad- 
dressees and is effected directly to them 
as soon as those lists arrive and with- 
out the requirement of the individual 
orders having come into the hands of 
the addressees. These lists are thus 
really actual money orders, transmitted 
in lump favor of several addressees, 
Nothing, in the opinion of the allied 
Governments, seems to justify the lib- 
erty granted to the enemy country so 
to receive funds intended to supply by 
that amount its financial resisting 
power. 

The rights of the United States as 
a neutral cannot, in our opinion, imply 
the protection granted by the Federal 
Government to shipments, invoices, cor- 
respondence, or communications in any 
shape whatever, having an open or con- 
ecealed hostile character and with a 
direct or indirect hostile destination, 
which American private persons can 
only effect at their own risk and peril. 


A considerable portion of the note 
was given up to an attempt to refute 
the statements of the American note 
of May 24 as to the practice in pre- 
vious wars. While some evidence was 
adduced as to regulations of belliger- 
ent governments permitting a certain 
amount of censorship of mail matter 
destined for the enemy, the British 
note shows little actual interference 
with mails in previous wars and 
seems on the whole decidedly to sup- 
port the American contention as to 
the precedents. 
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The note concluded as follows: 


Furthermore, should any abuses, grave 
errors, or derelictions, committed by 
the Allied authorities charged with the 
duty of inspecting mails, be disclosed to 
the Governments of France and Great 
Britain, they are now, as they ever 
were, ready to settle the responsibility 
therefor in accordance with the princi- 
ples of law and justice, which it never 
was, and is not now, their intention to 
evade. 

Swedish Retaliation and British 
Offers of Arbitration—The principle 
of retaliation was resorted to by 
Sweden as a result of British inter- 
ference with mails sent on Swedish 
vessels to and from that country. She 
seized British parcel-post mail pass- 
ing through Sweden en route to Rus- 
sia and refused to forward it as long 
as Great Britain refused to modify 
her attitude. The prohibition placed 
by Sweden on the exportation of wood 
pulp after Jan. 21 was also regarded 
as a retaliatory measure for Great 
Britain’s seizure of Swedish mails. 

In Sir Edward Grey’s note of Jan. 
31 to the Swedish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, in reply to Sweden’s pro- 
tests against British interference, he 
stated: 

I may, however, add that if, never- 
theless, a neutral Government were to 
consider that the result of any particu- 
lar judgment in the British Prize Court 
had in practice failed to give proper 
redress to one of their subjects, His 
Majesty’s Government would be quite 
ready to listen sympathetically to any 
diplomatic representations on the sub- 
ject and they do not exclude the possi- 
bility of settling the controversy by 
some reference to arbitration after the 
conclusion of the war. 

On Feb. 11 the Swedish Government 
replied, stating its willingness to re- 
lease the parcel-post mail for Russia 
provided the British Government de- 
clared itself willing without delay to 
submit to arbitration in accordance 
with The Hague Convention the ques- 
tion of British interference with 
Swedish mails. The British Govy- 
ernment replied on Feb. 28, stating 
that it could not agree to the pro- 
posal that the question should be 
submitted to arbitration during the 
course of the war, and indicating that 
arbitration could be agreed to only in 
cases that had first been passed on 
by the prize courts, adding that 
the British prize courts were in the 
meantime open to Swedish subjects. 


On March 13 the Swedish Govern- 
ment replied, pointing out the delays 
and other difficulties attending prize- 
court procedure but nevertheless in- 
dicating its willingness to accept an 
arrangement by which Swedish sub- 
jects claiming to have suffered injury 
as a result of British belligerent op- 
erations during the course of the war 
and dissatisfied with the decisions 
pronounced by the British prize courts 
might have resort to arbitration. The 
Swedish Government, however, re- 
served to itself the right to resort to 
retaliatory measures in case further 
interference of the character com- 
plained of was resorted to by Great 
Britain. 

The reply of Great Britain of April 
25, further elucidated by the note 
verbale of the British Minister at 
Stockholm of June 5, definitely lim- 
ited the cases that might be submit- 
ted to arbitration “to disputes about 
parcel mails carried on Swedish ves- 
sels.” On June 29 the Swedish Gov- 
ernment accepted the British propo- 
sition, pointing out, however, that 
the release of the parcel-post mails 
then held in Sweden did not imply 
that the Swedish Government would 
allow the uninterrupted transit 
through Sweden of such mails in the 
future. The British reply of July 6 
characterized “the refusal of the 
Swedish Government to transmit fur- 
ther parcels mail between the United 
Kingdom and Russia” as “a violation 
of the agreement concluded between 
the British and Swedish postoffices in 
1904,” and added that this refusal 
“renders the present proposal of the 
Swedish Government entirely unsat- 
isfactory,” and stated that unless the 
Swedish Government would engage to 
allow uninterrupted transit in the 
future to such parcel-post mails, “His 
Majesty’s Government must withdraw 
all the offers of arbitration they have 
made.” On July 24 the Swedish Govy- 
ernment addressed a note to the Brit- 
ish Secretary for Foreign Affairs, ex- 
pressing surprise at his note of July 
6, as the unreserved acceptance by the | 
Swedish Government of the offer of 
the British Government, which con- 
tained no reference to Sweden’s atti- 
tude toward future shipments of par- 
cel post through that country, was 
regarded as a convention, virtually 
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concluded, which only remained to be 
drawn up in final form, stating that 
in accordance with this interpretation 
the detained parcel post for Russia 
had already been ordered to he re- 
leased. A further exchange of notes 
led no further, the Swedish Govern- 
ment insisting on its right to deal 
with future shipments of parcel post 
in accordance with future circum- 
stances. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rights in a Prize in a Neutral Port: 
The “Appam” Case——On Feb. 1 the 
British steamer Appam arrived at 
Newport News in charge of a German 
prize crew. She carried also, in addi- 
tion to her passengers and certain 
Germans whom she had been taking 
to England as prisoners, the crews of 
seven other British vessels captured 
and sunk by the German raider 
Méwe. Ambassador von Bernstorff 
immediately notified Secretary Lans- 
ing of her arrival, stating that the 
commander expected, “in accordance 
with Article XIX of the Prusso- 
American Treaty of 1799, to stay in 
an American port until further no- 
tice.” He added that the Appam 
had not been converted into an 
auxiliary cruiser, was not armed, 
and had made no prizes since her 
capture. Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, on 
behalf of the British Government, ad- 
dressed a memorandum to the State 
Department requesting that if the 
Appam were regarded by the United 
States Government as a prize, she be 
returned to her owners and the prize 
crew interned, citing Article 21 of the 
Hague Convention XIII of 1907, 
which, though it had not been ratified 
by Great Britain, should, it was 
claimed, be applied to the Appam, .as 
embodying a generally recognized 
principle of international law. 

Article XIX of the treaty with 
Prussia of 1799, as still in force, pro- 
vides: 

The vessels of war, public and private, 
of both parties, shall carry (conduire) 
freely, wheresoever they please, the ves- 
sels and effects taken (pris) from their 
enemies, without being obliged to pay 
any duties, charges, or fees to officers 
of admiralty, of the customs, or any 
others; nor shall such prizes (prises) 


be arrested, searched, or put under legal 
process, when they come to and enter 


the ports of the other party, but may 
freely be carried (conduites) out again 
at any time by their captors (le vais- 
seau preneur) to the places expressed 
in their commissions, which the com- 
manding officer of such vessel (le dit 
vaisseau) shall be obliged to show. 

Article 21 of the Hague Convention 
XIII provides: 


A prize may only be brought into a 
neutral port on account of unseaworthi- 
ness, stress of weather, or want of fuel — 
or provisions. It must leave as soon 
as the circumstances which justified its 
entry are at an end. If it does not, the 
neutral power must order it to leave 
at once; should it fail to obey, the neu- 
tral power must employ the means at 
its disposal to release it with its offi- 
cers and crew and to intern the prize 
crew. 

Article 22 of the same convention 
provides: 

A neutral power must, similarly, re- 
lease a prize brought into one of its 
ports under circumstances other than 
those referred to in Article 21. 


The State Department promptly 
ruled that all persons on board the 
Appam should be allowed to leave the 
vessel except the German prize crew 
and such other persons as might have 
codperated with the prize crew in 
navigating the vessel. No reply, how- 
ever, was made to the German Am- 
bassador’s note until March 2, when 
the Secretary of State informed the 
Ambassador that the Department did 
not regard Article XIX of the treaty 
with Prussia as applicable to the case 
of the Appam as the latter was not 
brought into port by a captor vessel 
and the commission of the prize mas- 
ter directed him to bring her to the 
nearest American port and “there lay 
her up.” The terms of Article XIX 
of the treaty referred specifically to 
capturing vessels which were allowed 
the privilege of carrying out prizes 
“to the places expressed in their com- 
missions.” Obviously, Secretary Lans- — 
ing’s note argued, the treaty did not 
refer to prizes arriving without con- 
voy, intending to make the port of 
refuge “a port of ultimate destina- 
tion or indefinite asylum.” 

Meanwhile, a libel had been filed 
in the U. S. District Court by the 
British and African Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., the owners of the Appam, 
for the recovery of the vessel. Against 
the jurisdiction of the Court, the Ger- 
man Ambassador had protested on 
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Feb. 22, citing the same article of the 
Prussian treaty. The Department of 
State in its note of March 2 refused 
to interfere with the Court, which 
would have to decide for itself the 
question of jurisdiction. 

The detention of the Appam in an 
American port for several weeks be- 
fore suit was instituted was char- 
acterized by the British Ambassador 
on March 31 as a breach of neutrality. 
The Ambassador was informed, how- 
ever, that as the Department of State 
was considering the case and had ar- 
rived at no decision prior to the filing 
of the libel, there could be no breach 
of neutrality. An offer made by the 
German Ambassador on March 16 to 
arbitrate the question of the appli- 
eability of Article XIX of the Prusso- 
American Treaty to the case of the 
Appam, “provided that the status quo 
of the steamship Appam will remain 
unchanged throughout the arbitration 
proceedings and that the steamer will 
be allowed to remain with her prize 
_ erew in an American port during that 
time,” was rejected by the Department 
of State on April 7 on the ground 
that “its acceptance would manifest- 
ly defeat the very object of the United 
States in its reservation to Article 
23 of Convention XIII by allowing 
the prize to remain in an American 
port for an indefinite period while the 
arbitration proceedings were in prog- 
ress, which might continue until after 
peace is restored.” The note stated 
further that 


in these circumstances the Government 
of the United States can only accept 
the proposal of the German Government 
for the arbitration of the meaning of 
Article XIX of the treaty of 1799, upon 
‘the understanding that the Appam de- 
part from the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States, in the event that 
the libel is dismissed by the court and 
after she has had a reasonable time to 
take on board such supplies as may be 
necessary, in the judgment of this Gov- 
ernment, for a voyage to the nearest 
port subject to the sovereignty of Ger- 
many; and failing this, that she be re- 
leased and the prize master and crew 
be interned for the remainder of the 
war. 


On July 29 Judge Waddill of the 
U. 8S. District Court at Norfolk, Va., 
rendered a decision to the effect that 
the Appam was the property of the 
British owners. He decided in favor 
of the jurisdiction of the Court and 


followed Secretary Lansing’s inter- 
pretation of the Prusso-American 
Treaty. The rule of Article 21 of 
the Hague Convention was applied to 
the case as being, in fact, the accepted 
rule of international law. The Court 
concluded “that the manner of bring- 
ing the Appam into the waters of the 
United States, as well as her presence 
in those waters, constitutes a viola- 
tion of the neutrality of the United 
States; that she came in without bid- 
ding or permission; that she is here 
in violation of the law.” Appeal was 
taken from the decision of the Court, 
but the case had made no further 
progress up to the end of the year. 
Removal of Civilian Passengers 
from American Vessel: The “China” 
Case.—On Feb. 18 the British auxili- 
ary cruiser Lawrentic stopped the 
American steamer China, en route 


from Shanghai to Manila, about ten 


miles from the mouth of the Yangtse- 
kiang River and removed 38 German, 
Austrian and Turkish passengers. It 
was not claimed that these passengers 
belonged to the armed forces of the 
enemy, but in justification of her ac- 
tion Great Britain stated that they 
were plotting against the British Gov- 
ernment in India. The American 
Government refused to accept this ex- 
planation, and as a result of renewed 
protests the British Government on 
May 5 agreed to release the persons 
taken and expressed regret at the oc- 
currence. Some time passed before the 
release actually occurred, however. 
After renewed inquiries from the De- 
partment of State, the British Gov- 
ernment announced, on Sept. 22, that 
arrangements had been made for their 
release and that they would leave 
Sydney, N. 8. W., where they had 
been detained, on Sept. 28. 
American Relief Activities. — Al- 
though the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium continued in _ operation 
throughout the year and permission 
was finally obtained from the Turk- 
ish Government for the shipment of 
supplies to Syria, where the popula- 
tion was said to be in dire need of . 
the prime necessities of life, relief 
efforts of the American Government 
in other directions were blocked by 
the attitude of Great Britain and her 
allies toward the shipment of sup- 
plies to the Central European coun- 
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tries or territory occupied by the Teu- 
tonic powers. 

After the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross units in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, due to lack of 
funds, opposition developed on the 
part of Great Britain to the shipment 
of medical and hospital supplies to 
these countries. Although the Ameri- 
can Red Cross offered to send to Ger- 
many “a commission of satisfactory 
persons” to receive the shipments and 
“superintend their distribution to hos- 
pitals and to supervise their use,” 
Great Britain still refused to allow 
their shipment except to American 
hospital units. The request of the 
American Government for assurances 
of non-interference with such ship- 
ments had been based upon the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Convention, to 
which all the belligerent powers, as 
well as the United States, were sig- 
natories, that articles serving exclu- 
sively to aid the sick and wounded 
should be allowed safe conduct to 
their destination. The reply of the 
British Government of July 12 con- 
tented itself with denying the need of 
these articles in Germany. 

Efforts to establish a system of re- 
lief in Poland under an American 
commission similar to that operating 
in Belgium failed because of condi- 
tions imposed by Great Britain and 
her allies which were regarded as un- 
acceptable by Germany. These condi- 
tions, as finally reduced to a min- 
imum, amounted to a guarantee by 
Germany not only that supplies in 
oceupied Polish territory would not 
be exported but would not be used 
by the army of occupation. In an 
endeavor to overcome the divergencies 
between the positions of the Entente 
and the Central Powers, the President 
in July sent personal letters to .the 
rulers of Great Britain, France; Rus- 
sia, Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
urging their benevolent consideration 
of the matter to the end that an 
agreement be obtained. The Presi- 
dent’s efforts, however, failed to bring 
any tangible results. 

Deportations of Belgian Civilians.— 
In the fall of 1916 regulations were 
formulated by the German admin- 
istration of Belgium for the deporta- 
tion to Germany of such Belgians as 
were unable or unwilling to obtain 


work in Belgium. Although the 
United States did not have charge of 
Belgian interests, which were in the 
hands of the Spanish Minister, the 
Department of State on Nov, 29 in- 
structed the chargé d’affaires of the 
American Embassy at Berlin to ob- 
tain an interview with the German 
Chancellor and read him the following 
note: 


The Government of the United States 
has learhed with the greatest concern 
and regret of the policy of the German 
Government to deport from Belgium a 
portion of the civilian population for 
the purpose of forcing them to labor 
in Germany, and is constrained to pro- 
test in a friendly spirit, but most sol- 
emnly, against this action, which is in 
contravention of all precedents and of 
those humane principles of international 
practice which have long been accepted 
and followed by civilized nations in 
their treatment of non-combatants. 

Furthermore, the Government of the 
United States is convinced that the 
effect of this policy, if pursued, will in 
all probability be fatal to the Belgian 
relief work, so humanely planned and 
so successfully carried out, a result 
which would be generally deplored and 
which, it is assumed, would seriously 
embarrass the German Government. 
Representations were made also by 
the Spanish and other neutral Goy- 
ernments and by the Vatican. 

The German Government in its re- 
ply to the representations of the 
United States stated that the appli- 
cation to Belgium by the Governments 
of Great Britain and her Allies of 
the principle of the British order-in- 
council of March 11, 1915, prohibit- 
ing overseas trade in goods of Ger- 
man or Austrian origin except when 
special license was granted by Great 
Britain in the case of individual 
shipments, resulted in closing most 
of the Belgian factories and had 
brought much unemployment and des- 
titution in its wake; the deportations 
to Germany had become a social ne- 
cessity, since it was impossible to find 
work in Belgium for those deported. 
The German Government added that 
the United States was evidently mis- 
informed as to the extent and char- 
acter of the “deportations,” that most 
of the Belgians had gone to Germany 
voluntarily and were contented with 
their lot, and that all were employed 
in occupations permissible under in- 
ternational law, such as agricultural 
and industrial pursuits, and not in 
connection with military operations 
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as reported from Entente sources, and 
hence that Germany was acting in 
entire conformity with Article 43 of 
the Hague Convention in regard to 
the measures which a belligerent may 
take for the maintenance of order in 
occupied territory. The German Gov- 


ernment expressed its regret if Bel- 
gian relief were to be affected as 
a result of these measures. The 
American Embassy was invited to in- 
spect Belgian workmen’s camps in 
order to convince itself of the true 
facts in the case. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
II, WITH LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO 
The Columbus Raid.—In reply to a 


Senate Resolution of Jan. 6, Secretary. 


Lansing transmitted to the Senate 
through the President a list of 
Americans killed in Mexico, prefaced 
by a review of the situation and an 
estimate of conditions as they then 
existed in Mexico. The death toll, ac- 
cording to this statement, was 76 lives 
in 1913 to 1915, as against 47 from 
1910 to and including 1912. The dif- 
ficulties with which the de facto Gov- 
ernment of First Chief Carranza had 
to contend were pointed out, and the 
Secretary stated 
that the de facto Government is now in 
control of all but a few. sections of 
Mexico and that, bearing in mind that 
the nation is just emerging from years 
of domestic strife, it may be said that 
within the territory which it controls 
‘it is affording in all the circumstances 
reasonably adequate protection to the 
lives and properties of American citi- 
zens, and it is taking steps to extend 
its authority over and to restore order 
in sections now in the hands of the 
hostile factions. 
The nomination of Henry P. Fletcher 
as Ambassador to Mexico was rati- 
fied by the Senate shortly thereafter. 
This was the situation when on 
March 9 a band of Villistas, presum- 
ably under the personal direction of 
Villa, who had been threatening in- 
jury to Americans as a result of the 
recognition of Carranza and the privi- 
leges that went therewith (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 118), attacked the town of 
Columbus, N. M., under cover of 
night, killing nine civilians and eight 
soldiers and committing depredations. 
Decisive action to meet the situa- 
tion was promptly determined upon. 
A statement from the White House 
was given out to the effect that 
an adequate force will be sent at once 


in pursuit of Villa, with the single 
object of capturing him and putting a 


stop to his forays. This can and will 
be done in entirely friendly aid of the 
constituted authorities in Mexico and 
with scrupulous respect for the sover- 
eignty of that republic. 

On the day following the attack, 
Carranza sent a note to the United 
States Government expressing his 
grief at the occurrence, and, after 
citing the previous treaty and the 
precedents of the eighties, under 
which reciprocal rights of pursuit of 
bandits across the border were exer- 
cised by the United States and Mex- 
ico, proposed that the military forces 
of the de facto Government be al- 
lowed to pursue bandits or outlaws 
across the border into the United 
States in return for reciprocal rights 
to be exercised on occasion by the 
United States. On March 13 the 
proposition was agreed to by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, Secre- 
tary Lansing stating in his note of 
acceptance: 

The Government of the United States 
understands that, in view of its agree- 
ment to this reciprocal arrangement pro- 
posed by the de facto Government, the 
arrangement is now complete and in 
force, and the reciprocal privileges 
thereunder may accordingly be exercised 
by either Government without further 
exchange of views. ’ 
At the same time the Secretary of 
State issued the following statement: 

In order to remove any misapprehen- 
sion that may exist either in the United 
States or in Mexico, the President has 
authorized me to give in his name the 
public assurance that the military opera- 
tions now in contemplation by this Gov- 
ernment will be scrupulously confined 
to the object already announced, and 
that in no circumstances will they be 
suffered to infringe in any degree upon 
the sovereignty of Mexico, our sister . 
Republic. On the contrary, what is now 
being done is deliberately intended to 
preclude the possibility of intervention. 

Entry of American Troops into 
Mexico.—On March 15 a military ex- 
pedition under command of General 
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Pershing consisting of about 12,000 
‘men, ineluding artillery, entered 
Mexico (for the military operations 
- in Mexico, see XII, The Army), and 
a prohibition was placed on the ship- 
ment of arms, ammunition or ex- 
plosives, “except such as it is clearly 
established are designed for the de 
facto Government.” % 

On March 17 the Government of 
Carranza sent a note to the Depart- 
ment of State complaining of the 
entry of the punitive expedition with- 
out notification to the de facto Gov- 
ernment or the civil or military au- 
thorities of the territory through 
which the expedition had to pass. Al- 
though indicating that it was still 
willing to enter into an agreement for 
reciprocal privileges of crossing the 
border, the de facto Government 
claimed that a “false interpretation 
was being given to the text of its note 
of March 10,” as “no expedition could 
be sent until the terms and conditions 
of the agreement on the subject 
should become definite” (note of April 
13 from the Confidential Agent of the 
de facto Government to the Secretary 
of State), further insisting that the 
reciprocal passage of troops should 
be permitted only “provided, unfor- 
tunately, there should be repeated in 
future irruptions such as that as 
occurred at Columbus or of any other 
kind at some place along the bound- 
ary line”’ On March 18 a draft of 
agreement was submitted by the Con- 
fidential: Agent of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to the Acting Secretary of 
State, who, according to the note of 
Confidential Agent Arredondo of 
April 13, expressed his regret that 
the Department had not “received the 
observations of the Mexican Govern- 
ment prior to the passage of the 
American forces over the boundary 

.- and he assured him that the 
passage of these troops took place 
with the best of good faith in the un- 
derstanding that it would not be nec- 
essary to enter into further details 
of the agreement which was consid- 
ered final and conclusive.” A _ re- 
quest made to the Carranza Govern- 
ment on March 19 through Special 
Representative Rodgers for permis- 
sion to send supplies for General 
Pershing’s troops over the Northwest- 
ern Railway of Mexico was refused. 


The draft of agreement submitted 
by the Mexican Government limited 
the activity of amy American forces 
operating in Mexico thereunder by 
restrictions as to duration of stay, 
zone of operations, number of sol- 
diers, and class of arms. A counter 
draft was submitted by the Depart- 
ment of State on April 3, accom- 
panied by a note stating “that the 
American Government trusts that the 
conditions set forth in the said agree- 
ment will not apply to the American 
forces at present on Mexican terri- 
tory” (note of Mr. Arredondo, April 
13). The Secretary of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the de facto Government re- 
plied on April 13 that in view of the 
unwillingness of the Government of 
the United States to have the pro- 
posed agreement apply to the opera- 
tion of American troops already in 
Mexico, “the Government of Mexico 
believes it is advisable for the pres- 
ent to suspend all discussions or ne- 
gotiations relative to the matter.” 
“And considering,” the note con- 
cluded, 
that the expedition sent by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to pursue 
Villa is without warrant, under the cir- 
cumstances, because there existed no 
previous formal or definite understand- 
ing; and because this expedition is not 
fulfilling its object and undoubtedly can 
not do so, because the band headed by 
Villa has already been dispersed; and 
finally because there are sufficient Mexi- 
can troops to pursue him and that more 


forces are being sent to exterminate 
the rest of the dispersed band, the First 


Chief of the Constitutionalist Army, in- — 


vested with the executive power of the 
Union, considers that it is now the 


time to treat with the Government of — 


the United States upon the subject of 


the withdrawal of its forces from our © 


territory. 


The Scott-Obregon Conference.— 
American forces pursued the Mexican . 
bandits as far as Parral, “where the 
pursuit was halted by the hostility 
of Mexicans, presumed to be loyal to © 
the de facto Government” (Secretary — 
Lansing’s note of June 20 to the Sec- 
retary of Foreign Relations of the | 
de facto Government), who attacked 
American troops who tried to enter 
that place, killing and wounding sev- 


eral American soldiers in the encoun- — 


ter. Reports also came of the mass- 
ing of Carranzist troops in the re- 
gion occupied by the American forces. 
General Scott, Chief of Staff, went to 
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the border on April 19 to investigate 
conditions, and a conference was ar- 
ranged between Generals Scott and 
Funston and General Obregon, the 
Mexican Seeretary of War, in an en- 
deavor to straighten out existing dif- 
ficulties. ‘The conference began ses- 
sions on April 29 at El Paso, but al- 
though the meetings of the American 
and Mexican conferees were marked 
by a spirit of frank cordiality, no 
agreement was reached because of the 
insistence of General Obregon upon 
the immediate withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from Mexico as a sine qua 
non. On May 2 the conferees signed 
a memorandum ad referendum stating 
that “the American punitive expedi- 
tionary forces have destroyed or dis- 
persed many of the lawless elements 
and bandits . . . or have driven them 
far into the interior of the Republic 
of Mexico,” and were then “carrying 
on a Vigorous pursuit of such small 
numbers of bandits or lawless ele- 
ments as may have escaped”; and 
that in view of these facts, as well as 
_ the assurances that the forces of the 
de facto Government were “at the 
present time being augmented and 
strengthened to such an extent that 
they will be able to prevent any dis- 
orders occurring in Mexico that would 
in any way endanger American ter- 
ritory,” and that they would “con- 
tinue to diligently pursue, capture or 
destroy any lawless bands of bandits 
that may still exist or hereafter exist 
in the northern part of Mexico,” and 
that the de facto Government would 
make a further distribution of such 
of its forces as might be necessary to 
prevent the possibility of invasion of 
American territory from Mexico,” the 
American Government declared that 
the American forces would be “grad- 
ually withdrawn.” Although the 
American Government signified its 
willingness to ratify the memoran- 
dum, General Carranza refused to 
do so. 

Demands for Withdrawal of the 
American Force.—A second raid across 
the border occurred on May 6, when 
a small band of Villistas entered and 
looted the town of Glenn Springs, 
Tex., killing three American soldiers 
and two civilians. On May 10 Ameri- 
can troops crossed the international 
boundary in pursuit of these ma- 
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rauders, and penetrated 168 miles into 
Mexican territory “without encoun- 
tering a detachment of Mexican 
troops or a single Mexican soldier” 
(Secretary Lansing’s note of July 
20), recrossing into Texas on May 22. 

On May 22 the Mexican Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs addressed a note to 
the Secretary of State reviewing the 
events of the past two months in any- 
thing but temperate language, insist- 
ing “that the American Government 
explain its true attitude toward 
Mexico” and immediately withdraw 
its troops. The argument and tone 
of the note can be judged from the 
imputations of the following para- 
graphs: 


The American Government prefers to 
maintain its troops inactive and idle on 
Mexican territory rather than to with- 
draw them and station them along the 
border by arrangement with the Mexican 
authorities who would agree to do the 
same. By acting as it has the Ameri- 
can Government leads us to suppose 
that its real intention is to keep these 
troops in Mexico in the event that it 
may need them there later for future 
operations. 

The American Government on every 
occasion has declared itself as desirous 
of assisting the Constitutionalist Gov- 
ernment in concluding its work of paci- 
fication, and of accomplishing this in 
the shortest possible time. The real 
attitude of the American Government in 
connection with these desires appears 
incongruous, as, for some time past, it 
has been committing various acts which 
indicate that it not only does not lend 
its aid in the pacification of Mexico but 
that, on the contrary, it seems to place 
every possible obstacle in the way of 
attaining such an end. In reality, with- 
out considering the great volume of 
diplomatic representations which under 
the pretext of protection of established 
American interests in Mexico, constantly 
impede the labor of the new Government 
in its efforts to reorganize the political, 
economic and social conditions of the 
country on new bases, a large number 
of other acts seem to show that’ the’ in- 
fluence of the American Government is 
directed against the consolidation of the 
present Mexican Government. 

The decided aid lent at one time to 
Villa by General Scott and the Depart- 
ment of State was itself the principal 
cause of the prolonged civil war in 
Mexico. Later the continuous aid ex- 
tended by the American Catholic clergy 


to that of Mexico, which labored un- » 


ceasingly against the Constitutionalist 
Government, and the constant activity 
of the American press favoring inter- 
vention and the interests of the busi- 
ness men of the United States, are still 
further indications that the present 
American Government can not or will 
not prevent the work of conspiracy 
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which is being effected in the United 
States against the Constitutionalist Gov- 
ernment, 

The American Government incessantly 
demands from the Mexican Government 
an effective protection of its frontier, 
and yet the greater part of the bands 
which take the name of rebels against 
this Government are cared fer and 
armed, if they are not also organized, 
on the American side under the toler- 
ance of the authorities of the State of 
Texas, and, it may even be said, that 
of the Federal authorities of the United 
States. The leniency of the American 
authorities respecting these bands is 
such that in a majority of the cases the 
conspirators, who are well known, when 
they have been discovered and taken to 
prison, obtain their liberty by insignifi- 
eant promises which allow them to con- 
tinue in their efforts. 

The embargo on stores consigned to 
the Mexican Government can be inter- 
preted in no other way than that the 
American Government desired to be on 
its guard against the emergency of a 
possible future conflict and for that rea- 
son tries to prevent arms and ‘stores 
from reaching the Mexican Government, 
as they may eventually be used against 
the Americans themselves. The Ameri- 
can Government would be within its 
rights in guarding against such an emer- 
gency, but in such a case it should not 
claim that it is trying to codperate with 
the Mexican Government, and it would 
be better to show a greater frankness 
in its procedure. 


The reply of the American Govern- 
ment of June 20 began with an ex- 
pression of “surprise and regret” at 
the “discourteous tone and temper” of 
the Mexican note, and proceeded with 
an indictment of conditions in Mexico 
and of the course of the Carranza 
Government: 


The Government of the United States 
has viewed with deep concern and in- 
creasing disappointment the progress of 
the revolution in Mexico. Continuous 
bloodshed and disorders have marked its 
progress. For three years the Mexican 
Republic has been torn with civil strife; 
the lives of Americans and other aliens 
have been sacrificed; vast properties 
developed by American capital and en- 
terprise have been destroyed or .ren- 
dered non-productive ; bandits have been 
permitted to roam at will through the 
territory contiguous to the United 
States and to seize, without punishment 
or without effective attempt at punish- 
ment, the property of Americans, while 
the lives of citizens of the United States 
who ventured to remain in Mexican ter- 
ritory or to return there to protect 
their interests have been taken, and in 
some cases barbarously taken, and the 
murderers have neither been apprehend- 
ed nor brought to justice. 

The attacks on Brownsville, Red 
House Ferry, Progreso Post Office, and 
Las Peladas, all occurring during Sep- 
tember last, are typical. In these at- 
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tacks on American territory, Carran- 
cista adherents, and even Carrancista 
soldiers, took part in the looting, burn- 
ing and killing. ... So far has the in- 
difference of the de facto Government to 
these atrocities gone that some of these 
leaders, aS I am advised, have received 
not only the protection of that Gov- 
eae but encouragement and aid 
as well. 


Facts were cited to substantiate these 
charges and the note proceeded to the 
dispatch of American troops into 
Mexico, with reference to which it 
stated: 


Obviously, as immediate action alone 
could avail, there was no opportunity 
to reach an agreement (other than that 
of March 10th-13th now repudiated by 
General Carranza) prior to the entrance 
of such an expedition into Mexico if 
the expedition was to be effective. Sub- 
sequent events and correspondence have 
demonstrated to the _ satisfaction of 
this Government that General Carranza 
would not have entered into any agree- 
ment providing for an effective plan for 
uve Seppe and destruction of the Villa 

ands. 


A further review of the events led 
to the conclusion 

that the de facto Government, in spite 
of the crimes committed and the sin- 
ister designs of Villa and his followers, 
did not and does not now intend or 
desire that these outlaws should be cap- 
tured, destroyed, or dispersed by Ameri- 
can troops or, at the request of this 
Government, by Mexican troops, 

The charges of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment that the American Govern- 
ment has impeded the pacification 
and rehabilitation of Mexico were 
taken up seriatim and refuted, em- 
phasis being laid on the great for- 
bearance shown by this Government 
under grave provocation. The charge 
was made that the Carranza forces 
never in any way codperated with the 
American troops or made any ma- 
terial effort of their own toward the 
capture of the Villa bandits, and the 
hostility of subordinate. Carranzist 


commanders was instanced as one — 
cause of the failure of the expedition 


completely to fulfil its purpose. The 


note added: 


It is unreasonable to expect the United 
States to withdraw-~its forces from Mexi- 
can territory or to prevent their entry 
again when their presence is the only 
check upon further bandit outrages and 
the only efficient means of protecting 
American lives and homes—safeguards 


which General Carranza, though inter- 


nationally obligated to supply, is mani- 
festly unable or unwilling to give. 
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The charge that the United States had 
territorial aspirations in Mexico was 
indignantly denied. The statement 
that 


the United States Government can not 
and will not allow bands of lawless 
men to establish themselves upon its 
borders with liberty to invade and plun- 
der American territory with impunity 
and, when pursued, to seek safety across 
the Rio Grande, relying upon the plea 
of their Government that the integrity 
of the soil of the Mexican Republic must 
not be violated, 


was followed by a definite refusal to 
entertain the “request of the de facto 


Government” for the withdrawal of 


American troops from Mexico. The 
note concluded in unmistakable terms: 


Whenever Mexico will assume and ef- 
fectively exercise that responsibility the 
United States, as it has many times 
before publicly declared, will be glad 
to have this obligation fulfilled by the 
de facto Government of Mexico. If, on 
the contrary, the de facto Government is 
pleased to ignore this obligation and to 
believe that “in case of a refusal to re- 
tire these troops there is no further re- 
course than to defend its territory by 
an appeal to arms,” the Government of 
the United States would surely be lack- 
ing in sincerity and friendship if it did 
not frankly impress upon the de facto 
Government that the execution of this 
threat will lead to the gravest conse- 
quences. While this Government would 
deeply regret such a result, it cannot 
recede from its settled determination to 
maintain its national rights and to per- 
form its full duty in preventing further 
invasions of the territory of the United 
States and in removing the peril which 
Americans along the international boun- 
dary have borne with patience and for- 
bearance, 


Copies of this note were sent to the 
diplomatic representatives at Wash- 
ington of all the Latin-American re- 
publics with this comment: 


Should this situation eventuate into 
hostilities, which this Government would 
deeply regret and will use every honor- 
able effort to avoid, I take this oppor- 
tunity to inform you that this Govern- 
ment would have for its object, not in- 
tervention in Mexican affairs, with all 
the regrettable consequences which might 
result from such a policy, but the de- 
fense of American territory from fur- 
ther invasion, by bands of armed Mexi- 
eans, protection of American citizens 
and property along the boundary from 
outrages committed by such bandits, and 
the prevention of future depredations by 
force of arms against the marauders in- 
festing this region and against a Gov- 
ernment which is encouraging and aid- 
ing them in their activities. 


On June 18 the President called out 
substantially the whole organized 
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militia of the country for service 
along the Mexican border (see also 
XII, The Army). 

The Carrizal Incident—On June 16 
General Trevino, in command of the 
Mexican troops in the district occu- 
pied by General Pershing’s forces, re- 
ceived orders from the Mexican War 
Department “not to permit American 
forces from General Pershing’s col- 
umn to advance further south, or 
move either east or west from the 
points where they are located, and to 
oppose new incursions of American 
soldiers into Mexican territory.” 
These orders were brought to the at- 
tention of General Pershing, and on 
June 22 a force of less than 100 men, 
moving away from the main body of 
troops, was attacked as they were 
about to enter the small town of Car- 
rizal, after the refusal of the local 
commander, in accordance with the 
understanding between the American 
and Mexican forces in regard to the 
entry of towns, to permit them to do 
so. Several officers and a score of 
troopers were killed and 17 American 
soldiers made prisoners. Notification 
of this order and the attack resulting 
therefrom were made in a note deliv- 
ered by the Confidential Agent of the 
Mexican Government on June 24. The 
following day Secretary Lansing tele- 
graphed the Special Representative of 
the State Department in Mexico, for 
communication to the Government of 
Carranza, that the Government of the 
United States could “put no other in- 
terpretation” upon the note of June 
24 “than that it is intended as a for- 
mal avowal of deliberately hostile ac- 
tion against the forces of the United 
States . . . and of the purpose to at- 
tack them without provocation when- 
ever they move from their present po- 
sition in pursuance of the objects for 
which they were sent there;”? demand- 
ing “the immediate release of the 
prisoners taken in the encounter at 
Carrizal, together with any property 
taken with them.” “The Government 
of the United States,’ the telegram 
concluded, “expects an early statement ° 
from your Government as to the 
course of action it wishes the Govern- 
ment of the United States to un- 
derstand it has determined upon, 
and... it also expects that this 
statement be made through the usual 
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diplomatic channels, and not through 
subordinate military commanders.” 
The prisoners taken at Carrizal 
were released on June 26, and on 
July 4 General Carranza indicated his 
willingness to consider “in a spirit of 
accord” remedies which should be ap- 


plied to the present situation, sug-. 


gesting the acceptance of offers of me- 
diation of the Latin-American repub- 
lics. As a result of a preliminary 
conversation between the Bolivian 
Minister and Secretary Lansing, the 
Latin-American republics which had 
been considering the matter decided 
not to make offers of mediation. On 
July 17 the American Government re- 
plied that it was prepared immediate- 
ly to exchange views as to a practical 
plan to remove finally and prevent a 
recurrence of the difficulties which 
had been the source of controversy. 
On July 3 the American forces were 
withdrawn to Hl Valle, 150 miles from 
the border. } : 
The Joint Commission—The Mexi- 
can Government proposed on July 12 
the naming of three commissioners by 
each Government, 
to hold a conference and resolve at once 
the point regarding the definite with- 
drawal of the American forces now in 
Mexico, draft a protocol of agreement 
regarding the reciprocal crossing of 
forces and investigate the origin of the 
incursions taking place up to date, so 
as to-be able to ascertain responsibility 
and arrange definitely the pending diffi- 
culties or those that may arise between 
the two countries in the future, all this 


to be subject to the approval of both 
Governments, 


To this note the American Govern- 
ment replied, accepting the proposal 
“in the spirit of frank cordiality in 
which it is made.” An enlargement 
of “the powers of the proposed com- 
mission,” however, was suggested, so 
that “such other matters the friendly 
arrangement of which would tend to 
improve the relations of the two coun- 
tries” might be considered. General 
Carranza replied that he had named 
his commissioners and had instructed 
them to deal “preferably” with the 


questions of the withdrawal of Ameri- |: 


can troops and the patrol of the bor- 
der. Informal negotiations then pro- 
ceeded between Acting Secretary Polk 
and Mr. Arredondo and arrangements 
for the commission were made. Gen- 
eral Carranza appointed as commis- 


sioners Luis Cabrera, Minister of Fi- 
nance, chairman; Ignacio Bonillas, 
Minister of Communications; and Al- 
berto J. Pani, Director of Railways. 
To confer with these President Wilson 
named: Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior; Judge George Gray; 
and Dr. J. R. Mott. The meetings 
were held at New London, Conn., and 
later at Atlantic City. 

A wide-range of subjects, including 
financial and industrial conditions in 
Mexico, American neutrality laws 
with reference to border conditions, 
extradition of Mexicans, and mining 
and taxation decrees of the Carranza 
Government, were considered by the 
commissioners. _ Reports that these 
ubjects were under discussion brought 
forth further instructions from Car- 
ranza that the commissioners should 
confine their attention to the two 
questions of the withdrawal of the 
American troops and the patrol of the 
border. The Mexican commissioners 
then gave out a statement to the ef- 
fect that no other subjects than the 
two designated by Carranza had been 
“discussed” but. that they had on re- 
quest furnished information on the 
other subjects mentioned to the Amer- 
ican commissioners so as to enable 
them better to understand the primary 
questions under discussion from all 
angles. 

The Protocol—On Nov. 24 it was 
announced that an agreement had 
been signed by the Mexican and 
American Commissioners, subject to 
the approval of the two Governments, 
and that Mr. Pani was leaving for 
Mexico in order to obtain the ap- 
proval of General Carranza. It was 
stated that if the agreement and 
memorandum were approved, further 
meetings of the Commission would be 
held, beginning Dec. 8, to resume the 
discussion of questions not included 
in the agreement, especially the pro- 
tection of life and property of Amer- 
icans and other foreigners in Mexico. 

The following was announced to be 
a paraphrase of the agreement: 


First.—The American troops now in 
Chihuahua, commanded by General John 
J. Pershing, shall be withdrawn within 
forty days from the approval of the 
protocol by the respective governments, 
provided that within that time the con- 
ditions in that part of Mexico have not 
become such as to endanger the Ameri- 
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can border. In such event the time 
shall be extended. 
Second.—The Mexican army shall 


_ patrol the Mexican side of the border 
and the American army the American 
side, but this shall not preclude co- 
operation between the two forces to pre- 
serve peace upon the border. 

Third.—It shall be left to the com- 
manding officers of the armies on the 
border of both nations to enter into such 
arrangements for codperation in opera- 
are against bandits whenever it is pos- 
sible, 


In view of the opposition of the 
Mexican commissioners to any refer- 
ence in the agreement to the right of 
American troops to enter Mexico in 
the future, this subject was covered 
in a supplemental memorandum, in 
which the American Government re- 
served to itself the right to pursue in- 
to Mexico’ marauders coming into the 
United States from Mexico as long as 
the present abnormal conditions in 
northern Mexico continue. The Amer- 
ican Government refused to agree to 
any limitations with reference to the 
number and kind of troops, zone of 
operations, etc., which the Mexican 
commissioners desired to have incor- 
porated in the memorandum. 

Before the end of the year, how- 
ever, it became known that General 
Carranza had refused to ratify the 
protocol, his reason apparently being 
that ratification would carry with it 
an approval of the further stay of 
American troops on Mexican terri- 
tory. 


NICARAGUA 


Ratification of the Nicaraguan 
Treaty.—On Feb. 18 the United States 
Senate, by a vote of 55 to 18, advised 
ratification of the treaty of Aug. 5, 
1913, with Nicaragua (A. Y. B., 1914, 
p- 91), by which the United States ob- 
tains exclusive right in perpetuity for 
the building, operation and mainte- 
nance of an oceanic canal through 
Nicaraguan territory by way of the 
Lake of Nicaragua and the San Juan 
river, or any other route, and a 99- 
year lease of Great Corn and Little 
Corn Islands and territory to be se- 
lected by the United States on the 
Bay of Fonseca for use as a naval 
base. For these rights the sum of 
$3,000,000 was to be paid: 
for the benefit of the Republic of Nica- 


ragua—to be deposited to the credit of 
the Government of Nicaragua in such 


bank cr banks or banking corporations 
as the Government of the United States 
may determine, to be applied by Nica- 
ragua upon its indebtedness or other 
public purposes for the advancement of 
the welfare of Nicaragua in a manner 
to be determined by the two High Con- 
tracting Parties, all such disbursements 
to be made by orders drawn hy the Min- 
ister of Finance of the Republic of 
Nicaragua and approved by the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, or 
by such person as he may designate. 
Protests of Other Central American 
States.—When the provisions of this 
treaty first became known, Costa Ri- 
ea, Salvador and Honduras all pro- 
tested to the Department of State 
against its ratification on the ground 
that their rights were affected there- 
by. In order to meet the objections 
of the protesting republics, a declara- 
tion was embodied by the Senate in 
its resolution of ratification, stating 
that “in advising and consenting to 
the ratification of the said convention 
. such advice and consent were 
given with the understanding to be 
expressed as a part of the instrument 
of ratification that nothing in such 
convention is intended to affect any 
existing right or any of the said 
named States” (Costa Rica, Salvador 
and Honduras). On May 26 Costa 
Rica brought suit against Nicaragua 
for infringement of rights in the Cen- 
tral American Court of Justice, a tri- 
bunal established in 1907 with equal 
representation from each of the five 
Central-American states for the pur- 
pose of the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes between these five countries. 
Salvador also entered suit against 
Nicaragua before the same tribunal. 
The position of Costa Rica was that 
as any canal constructed across Nica- 
ragua would probably make use of 
the San Juan River, which forms the 
boundary between Nicaragua and Cos- 
ta Rica, the canal could not be built 
without affecting her lands and wa- 
ters and therefore she should have 
been consulted before any rights that 
might. involve the San Juan River 
were ceded. Salvador and Honduras 
claimed they should have been con- 
sulted before conceding any rights to. 
a naval base on the Bay of Fonseca, 
which also washes their territory. 
Their position apparently is that there 
is a community of interest which real- 
ly amounts to a joint jurisdiction over 
the bay. Honduran coasts are within 
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range of artillery placed at practical- 
ly any spot along the Nicaraguan 
shores of the bay, and it was claimed 
that the existence of such a naval 
base would in fact menace the perpet- 
ual neutrality of Honduras as provid- 
ed for in the treaty of Dec. 20, 1907, 
concluded between the Central Ameri- 
can states at the Central American 
Peace Conference held in Washington 
at the invitation of the United States 
and Mexico. To these contentions the 
following statement of the Nicaraguan 
Foreign Office made categorie reply: 


The mere claim to restrict the legiti-” 


mate action of Nicaragua over the whole 
or any part of the territory which be- 
longs to her as a sovereign nation on 
the ground of alleged dangers and of 
sui generis solidarity by which the neigh- 
boring country completely and absolute- 
ly and upon that ground acquires for its 
own and exclusive benefit unalienable 
rights of the true owner is excessive 
and beyond every principle of interna- 
tional justice and rectitude that it can- 
not be thought for a moment that there 
should be a people who would be will- 
ing to consent to a discussion of such 
questions under such an aspect. ; 

Decision was rendered by the Cen- 
tral American Court of Justice in fa- 
vor of Costa Rica, and subsequently 
also in favor of Salvador, but Nica- 
ragua declined to accept the finding 
of the court. It may be’ noted that 
the three countries, Salvador, Costa 
Rica and Honduras, that claimed an 
infringement of their rights by the 
treaty possessed a majority of the 
members of the Court. 

On Noy. 3 it was announced that 
Colombia also had protested against 
the treaty with Nicaragua on the 
ground that the lease of the Great 
Corn and Little Corn Islands was a 
denial of Colombian sovereignty there- 
in. Colombia claimed under a cedula 
of the King of Spain of Nov. 30, 1803, 
demarcating the various Spanish prov- 
inces in America. 


HAITI AND THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Haiti.— The treaty between the 
United States and Haiti (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 119) was favorably acted up- 
on by the United States Senate on 
Feb. 28, and was proclaimed on May 
3. Appointments were made there- 
under and a “receivership” staff or- 
ganized to take over the work of the 


collection and application of the cus- 
toms duties from the paymasters of 
the navy, who had been temporarily 
discharging that function. On Aug. 
24 a protocol to this above treaty was 
signed in Washington arranging the 
details of the establishment of the na- 
tive constabulary under the command 
of American officers. It is understood 
that the American marines will be 
gradually withdrawn from Haiti after 
the new constabulary is organized and 
put into operation. 

The Dominican Republic—On May 
2 the Dominican Congress voted to 
impeach President Jimenez for viola- 
tion of the Constitution in connection 
with the drafting of the budget (see 
also IV, Latin America), and Admiral 
Caperton and a strong force of ma- 
rines were promptly dispatched to 
Santo Domingo. Upon the revolt of 
the garrison at Santo Domingo to 
General Arias, the Minister of War in 
the Cabinet of President Jimenez, the 
President with the loyal members of 
his Cabinet withdrew to San Geroni- 
mo, a suburb of Santo Domingo, and 
established the capital there. Ameri- 
can marines were landed to keep or- 
der, and, hostilities between the two 
factions being threatened, General 
Arias was notified by the American 
Minister and Admiral Caperton to 
abandon the capital within 72 hours. 
This Arias agreed to do provided the 
President resigned. The President 
agreed and Arias and his followers 
left the town within the time desig- 
nated. Contingents of marines were 
then dispatched to various parts of 
the Republic to maintain order and 
several altercations with revolution- 
ists occurred. The Dominican Con- 


gress was also informed by the Amer- 


ican Minister and Admiral Caperton 
that it was not deemed an opportune 
time to proceed to the election of a 
Provisional President until order had 
been completely restored in the island. 
On July 7 it was announced that Ad- 
miral Caperton had reached an agree- 
ment with General Arias for the dis- 
armament of his followers, and on 


July 26 Federico Henriquez y Carba-. 


jal was elected Provisional President 
by the Dominican Congress. Recogni- 
tion of the new President and with- 
drawal of the marines from the Re- 
public were withheld by the United 
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States pending the complete restora- 
tion of order and the negotiation of 
certain measures which were believed 
by the United States to be necessary 


to the stability and progress of the 


Republic. On Noy. 29 a military 
government was proclaimed by the 
commander of the American marines 
at Santo Domingo to continue until 
after the elections to be held in Jan- 
uary, 1917. It was explained that 
the native officials would continue to 
act under supervision of the marine 
officers and that payments of salaries 
from the funds collected by the Amer- 
ican receivership of customs, which 
had been withheld, would be resumed. 
On Dee. 23 it was reported that the 
diplomatic representative of one of 
the South American republics had 
brought to the attention of the State 
Department, on the previous day, a 
protest received by his Government 
from that of the Dominican Republic 
and directed against the military 
government established there by the 
United States. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES 


Previous Negotiations and the 
Treaty of Purchase——On July 24 it 
was announced in the press that the 
American Government had concluded 
negotiations with Denmark for the 
acquisition of the Danish West Indies 
in return for a monetary compensa- 
tion of $25,000,000 and the relin- 
quishment of American claims by 
right of discovery in Greenland. The 


treaty was signed in New York on. 


Aug. 4 

Several previous treaties had been 
negotiated for the purchase of these 
islands by the United States, the first 
being the Seward treaty of October, 
1867, which, however, covered only the 
islands of St. Thomas and St. John, 
for which $7,500,000 was to be paid. 
The third island, Santa Cruz, had 
been acquired by Denmark of the 
Knights of Malta in 1733, with the 
stipulation that she would never dis- 
pose of it without the consent of 
France, and this consent it was im- 
possible at that time to obtain. Al- 
though the treaty was unanimously 
approved by both houses of the Dan- 
ish Parliament and the time within 
which ratification might take place 


was twice extended, the Senate took 
no action thereon. Overtures of the 
Danish Government for the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty in November, 
1892, and again in 1896 came to noth- 
ing, due to the opposition of the 
Cleveland administration to the ac- 
quisition of the islands. 

The decline of the sugar industry, 
the principal source of wealth of the 
islands, had placed them in a precari- 
ous economic condition, and in Janu- 
ary, 1902, the Danish Government 
agreed to sell the three islands to the 
United States for $5,000,000, the orig- 
inal sum proposed by Secretary Sew- 
ard, the French Government having 
given its consent to the alienation of 
St. Croix. The treaty passed the 
Senate but was defeated in the Danish 
Upper House by a tie vote, due, it is 
generally believed, to German influ- 
ence, 

The advisability of the acquisition 
of these islands by the United States, 
particularly for strategic reasons, is 
generally recognized. The harbor of 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, is one 
of the finest protected harbors in the 
West Indies, capable of accommodat- 
ing any fleet we might desire to send 
there and admirably suited for a na- 
val base. The chief criticism of the 
treaty was directed toward the high 
price in comparison with the amounts 
fixed in the prior treaties. In accord- 
ance with the precedent in the case 
of the Seward treaty, no plebiscite of 
the islanders was provided for. The 
inhabitants of the islands, however, 
did not delay to express themselves 
practically unanimously in favor of 
ratification. 

Ratification—On Sept. 7, in the 
closing days of the session of Con- 
gress, the Senate advised ratification 
of the treaty without amendment af- 
ter a debate of somewhat more than 
two hours. An attempt to reduce the 
purchase price to $10,000,000 failed. 
In Denmark the sale of the islands 
was the subject of a sharp and pro- 
tracted political controversy (see IV, 
Foreign Affairs). 

A plebiscite on Dec. 14, however, 
resulted in a heavy majority in favor 
of the sale, and on Dec. 22, after ap- 
proval by both houses of the Danish 
Parliament, the treaty was ratified 
by the King. 
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PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


Second Pan-American Scientific Con- 
ference.—On Dec. 27, 1915, the Sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific Congress 
assembled at Washington with more 
than 1,000 delegates present from the 
various American republics. A num- 
ber of recommendations were made by 
the Congress. In an address to the 
delegates on Jan. 6, President Wilson 
spoke of the “fears and suspicions” 
that had been aroused in Latin Amer- 
ica as a result of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, due to the fact that it contained 
“no promise ...of what America 
was going to do with the implied and 
partial protectorate which she appar- 
ently was trying to set up on this 
side of the water.” He then spoke of 
the closer intercourse between the 
American republics which was help- 
ing to overcome these doubts and 
fears and of his belief that the foun- 
dations of amity would be accom- 
plished 
in the first place by the States of Amer- 
ica uniting in guaranteeing to each 
other absolute political independence and 
territorial integrity. In the second 
place, and as a necessary corollary to 
that, guaranteeing the agreement to set- 
tle all pending boundary disputes as 
soon as possible and by amicable proc- 
ess; by agreeing that all disputes among 
themselves, should they unhappily arise, 
will be handled by patient, impartial in- 
vestigation and settled by arbitration ; 
and the agreement necessary to the 
peace of the Americas, that no State of 
either continent will permit revolution- 


ary expeditions against another State 
to be fitted out on its territory, and 
that they will prohibit the exportation 
of the munitions of war for the pur- 
pose of supplying revolutionists against 
neighboring Governments. 
International High Commission — 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo at- 
tended as a delegate of the United 
States the first general meeting of the 
International High Commission on 
Uniformity of Laws created by the 
First Pan-American Financial Confer- 
ence. The meeting was held in Bue- 
nos Aires on April 3-12, and the 
American delegates made the trip on 
an American war vessel, which 
stopped at several ports on the east 
and west coasts of South America en 
route to and from the United States, 
giving an opportunity for visits and 


exchange of views with the officials of 


several of the leading Latin-American 
countries, of which Secretary McAdoo 
availed himself. 

Among other things the Commis- 
sion recommended the adoption of a 
“money of account” of a uniform 
standard, uniform regulations for 
commercial travellers, a special con- 


ference to consider means of making 


uniform the maritime laws, and the 
adoption of conventions for the arbi- 
tration of commercial disputes. It 
was decided that a Pan-American Fi- 
nancial Convention should be held 


every two years, the next one to take. 


place in 1917 in Washington. (See 


also IV, Latin America.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF EUROPE 


PORTUGAL 


Participation in the War.—On Feb. 
23 Portugal seized 38 German and 
Austrian merchant vessels which had 
been in Portuguese ports since the 
outbreak of the war, hauling down the 
German flag and hoisting in its place 
the Portuguese standard with the war 
pennon, which was saluted by the 
flagship of the Portuguese admiral. 
This was followed by the seizure of 
further vessels at St. Vincent, Cape 
Verde Islands, and at other Portu- 
guese colonial possessions. The Por- 
tuguese Premier announced that the 
Government’s action had been neces- 
sitated by the urgent need of tonnage 
and that it was thought to be to the 


best interest of Portugal that the 
existing treaty with Germany should 
be allowed to lapse. The Portu- 
guese Government, he added, was pre- 
pared for all eventualities that might 
arise from the exercise of its rights. 

On Feb. 27 Germany protested 
against this action as a violation of 
treaty obligations, and on March 9 
declared war on Portugal, character- 
izing the seizure as a climax of a 
series of breaches of neutrality, 
among which it instanced the permis- 
sion of free passage to English troops 


through Mozambique; the permission © 


given English war vessels to use Por- 
tuguese ports for a time exceeding 
that allowed neutrals; the permission 


given the English navy to use Madei- 
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Ta as a naval base; and the actual en- 
gagements of troops on the frontier 


- of German Southwest Africa and An- 


gola. According to the existing treaty, 
Germany added, the seizure should 
have been preceded by an agreement 
as to the price to be paid the owners 
of the vessels and was justifiable only 
in case of public necessity, whereas, it 
was stated, the tonnage of the ships 
seized was evidently larger than Por- 
tugal’s needs. In the latter connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that a 
number of the largest vessels were 
later turned over to Great. Britain. 


A statement of the Portuguese Min-: 


ister at Washington of March 13 in- 
dicated that the action of Portugal 
was taken “as a result of her long- 
standing alliance with England, an 
alliance that has withstood unbroken 
the strain of five hundred years.” In 
a statement of March 14 in the House 
of Commons, on the entry of Portugal 
into the war, the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs admitted 
that the requisition of German ton- 
nage was urged upon Portugal, which 
promised “eventually to indemnify the 
owners of the vessels,” by Great Brit- 
ain. The statement referred also to 
violations by Germany of Portuguese 
neutrality by raids in October and 
December, 1914, into the Portuguese 
colony of Angola. 


ITALY 


Declaration of War against Ger- 
many.—When the break bétween 
Italy and Austria-Hungary became in- 
evitable in 1915 (A. ¥. B., 1915, p. 
103), the efforts of Prince von Biilow 
obtained the von Jagow-Bollati treaty 
of May 21, 1915, providing for the 
protection of German subjects and 
their property in Italy and of Ital- 
ians and their property in Germany. 
As German investments in Italy have 
been estimated to amount to $3,000,- 
000,000, the anomalous situation as 
between the two countries was con- 
tinued in spite of the proclamation of 
the Italian Government of Feb. 12, 
1916, breaking off trade relations with 
Germany and the requisitioning by 
the Italian authorities on Feb. 29 of 
34 German.ships in Italian ports. On 
June 8 the Imperial Court of Appeals 
at Leipsic decided that Germany was 


actually, if not formally, at war with 
Italy, and on July 14 it was an- 
nounced that the Berlin Bankers’ As- 
sociation had circularized all German 
banks, instructing them that hence- 
forth payments to Italians in Ger- 
many should not be made, Italians be- 
ing treated in this respect as subjects 
of an enemy state. The action of the 
Association was stated to have been 
taken at the request of the German 
Foreign Office. 

On July 15 Italy denounced the von 
Jagow-Bollati treaty, and on Aug. 27 
war was declared against Germany to 
take effect on Aug. 28. The reasons 
given by the Italian Government for 
this action were the military aid lent 
by Germany to Austria in the latter’s 
operations against Italy, and the treat- 
ment of Itaiian citizens in Germany 
as hostile aliens by the German banks. 


RUMANIA 


Participation in the War.—The sec- 
ond addition of the year to the list of 
belligerents participating in the Euro- 
pean struggle came also on Aug. 28, 
when the Rumanian Government noti- 
fied its former ally, Austria-Hungary, 
that from Aug. 27 a state of war ex- 
isted between the two countries. 

The announcement of the declara- 
tion of war was accompanied by a 
statement of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment to the effect that the action was 
taken in view of the fact that the 
Rumanian population of Transylvania 
and’ Bukowina was exposed to the 
hazards of war and of invasion; that 
Rumania believed that by her inter- 
vention she could shorten the war; 
and that in intervening she placed 
herself upon the side of the powers 
which she believed could best assist 
her in realizing her national ideals, 
In explanation of its apparent failure 
to live up to treaty obligations with 
the Central Powers, the Rumanian 
Government, after adverting to the 
constant efforts of Rumania to “con- 
tribute to the maintenance of peace 
in the Balkans,” stated that since the . 
outbreak of the war she had found 
herself “in the presence of powers 
making war with the very object of 
transforming from top to bottom the 
old arrangements which had served as 
a basis for their treaty of alliance,” 
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and hence “the work of peace which 
Rumania, faithful to the spirit of the 
Triple Alliance, had endeavored to 
accomplish, has been rendered fruit- 
less by those very powers who were 
called upon to support and defend it.” 
In short, Rumania reserved to herself 
the right to withdraw from the alli- 
ance when she felt that the other par- 
ties thereto were no longer working 
for the purpose which, she stated, im- 
pelled her to conclude it, and that in- 
dependent of any terms fixed in the 
treaty itself. 

It is evident that Rumania entered 
the war because she believed it to be 
in the interest of a “Greater Ruma- 
nia” to do so. She postponed her de- 
cision until she felt satisfied as to 
which side was to emerge victorious 
and then entered upon that side. With 
three million or more Rumanians in 
Austria-Hungary and a million in 
Russia (Bessarabia), Rumania had 
an “irredenta” within the boundaries 
both of the Central Powers and of the 
Entente, so that she might hope to 
add to her domains by participation 
on either side, provided she chose the 
victor. 

Immediately after the outbreak of 
the war between Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia, the late King Carol called to- 
gether a crown council of his minis- 
ters and the principal statesmen of 
the kingdom and announced to them 
his desire to align Rumania with the 
Central Powers in the war, as he had 
pledged himself to do by an Austro- 
Rumanian secret convention of 1883, 
entered into by the King but not sub- 
mitted to the legislature, to which 
Germany and Italy had subsequently 
become parties. Von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, at the opening of the fall session 
of the Reichstag, stated that King 
Carol’s death in 1914 had been has- 
tened by his inability to redeem the 
pledge to come to the aid of his broth- 
er Hohenzollern, due to the opposi- 
tion of a majority of the council, in- 
cluding M. Take Jonescu, to partici- 
pation in the war on the side of the 
Central Powers. A proclamation of 
neutrality was issued and, in spite of 
the repeated declaration of M. Take 
Jonescu and his followers in favor of 
participation on the side of the En- 
tente, maintained by the Government 
under M. Bratiano, who, as the undis- 


puted leader of the principal political 
party of the country, controlled the 
legislature, which, as it was elected 
to bring about certain internal re- 
forms for which the time was deemed 
inexpedient, enjoyed an indefinite ten- 
ure. Italy’s declaration of war against 
Austria-Hungary in 1915 was general- 
ly believed to mean that Rumania al- 
so would enter the war in the imme- 
diate future (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 108), 
as the Rumanian and Italian Foreign 
Offices were supposed to be working in 
close harmony. The close racial kin- 
ship of the Rumanian and Italian 
peoples was cited, as well as the fact 
that Rumanian culture is largely 
French. Conversations between Italy 
and Rumania with a view to simulta- 
neous action had taken place, but they 
had come to nothing. Rumania and 
Russia, which had been negotiating as 
to the extent of Rumanian territorial 
compensation in the event of her en- 
try on the side of the Allies, had been 
unable to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment when the Russian retreat from 
Austria-Hungary and the German- 
Austrian drive into Russia in 1915 
put an end to thoughts of participa- 
tion on the side of the Allies for the 
time being. Arrangements entered in- 
to between Rumania and Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in April and 
May, 1916, for the purchase and ship- 
ment of grain to the latter countries 
by Rumania were pointed to as evi- 
dences of a rapprochement between 
Rumania and the Central Powers, but 
probably they are explainable entire- 
ly by Rumania’s need of many arti- 
cles that could be obtained only from 
the Central Powers in exchange for 
these shipments. The negotiations 
with Russia were several times broken 
off but finally, on Aug. 4, an agree- 
ment was drawn up and ratified, by 
which, Dr. Dillon states, in return 
for Rumania’s participation, her claim 
“to the countries inhabited by the Ru- 
manians of Austria-Hungary” should 
be recognized by the Allies provided 
she “occupied them by force before the 
close of the war.” 


GREECE 


Allied Occupation of Greek Terri- 
tory.—It is claimed as one justifica- 
tion of the occupation by the Allies of 
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Saloniki, in the face of the declara- 
tion of neutrality of Greece, that the 
occupying powers, Great Britain and 
France, were parties to the treaties 
of July 6, 1827, and Feb. 3, 1830, and 
the treaty of 1864, by which Prince 
William of Denmark was placed up- 
on the throne of Greece with the title 
of George I, King of the Hellenes, and 
that the islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Santemaura and Cerigo were 
ceded with the condition that the 
constitutional régime under the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, France and 
Russia be maintained. This is ap- 
parently the construction of Venize- 
los, although, as Premier, he made 
formal protest against the landing of 
troops at Saloniki after having in- 
vited the Allies to take this action. 
The treaty of 1864, which was signed 
by Great Britain, France and Rus- 
sia, recited that these powers, “bent 
on smoothing the difficulties which 
have arisen in the Kingdom of 
Greece, placed under their common 
guarantee,” call Prince William to 
the throne, and that “Greece under 
the sovereignty of the Prince of Den- 
mark and the guarantee of the three 
courts forms a monarchical, independ- 
ent and constitutional state.” Armed 
intervention in Greece certainly was 
contemplated in the treaties of July 
6, 1827, and Feb. 3, 1830, the latter of 
which states (Article VIII) that “no 
troops belonging to one of the three 
contracting parties shall be entitled 
to enter the territory of the new 
Greece State without the assent of the 
two other courts” which signed the 
treaty. It is argued that the consti- 
tutional character of the Kingdom 
was not maintained when Venizelos 
was forced out of office although sup- 
ported by a majority of the Greek 
Chamber, and when elections were 
subsequently held while the Army was 
mobilized in a manner that did not 
permit a free expression of the wishes 
of the people. The unwillingness of 
the Venizelos party to take part in 
the elections of Dec. 19, 1915, was in- 
' tended as a protest against the man- 
ner of holding the elections (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 153). 

On Jan. 11 the French landed a 
force at Corfu and the Greek Govern- 
ment again entered a vigorous) pro- 
test. In a statement to the press on 


Jan. 18, King Constantine drew an 
analogy between Greece and Belgium, 
pointing out that the Allies had al- 
ready occupied Lemnos, Imbros, My- 
tilene, Castelloriza, Corfu, Saloniki, 
including the Chalcidice Peninsula, 
and a large part cf Macedonia. “It is 
no good claiming,” the King added, 
“that the neutrality of Greece was not 
guaranteed by the Powers now violat- 
ing it, as was the case in Belgium, for 
the neutrality of Corfu is guaranteed 
by Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. And yet that 
has not made any difference in their 


. action.” 


Transportation of Serbian Troops. 
—In January further pressure upon 
Greece was attempted by the Allies 
through a close blockade of Greek 
ports followed by the landing of 
forces at Phaleron, five miles south- 
west of Athens, and in April by the 
landing of troops in Cephalonia for 
the creation of a naval base. In April 
the Allies desired to transport the 
Serbian Army, which had been recu- 
perating on the Greek island of Cor- 


fu, by means of the Greek railroads 


from Patras to Saloniki, in order to 
escape the danger from submarines of 
transportation by water. This Pre- 
mier Skouloudis repeatedly refused to 
permit, declaring that if necessary 
the Greeks would prefer to blow up 
the railroad bridges and tunnels. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary pro- 
tested that compliance by the Greeks 
with the desires of the Allies in this 
matter would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act. After the Second Bal- 
kan War, Greece and Serbia had en- 
tered into a treaty of Alliance by 
which they agreed to come to the aid 
of each other if either power were 
attacked by Bulgaria. King Constan- 
tine interpreted the treaty as relating 
purely to Balkan affairs and claimed 
it placed no obligation upon Greece to 
come to the aid of Serbia when the 
latter was attacked by non-Balkan 
powers in addition to Bulgaria. Ven- 
izelos opposed this interpretation, 
for which he stated there was no jus- 
tification in the treaty, which bound © 
Greece absolutely. On May 15 the 
British Foreign Office announced that 
differences between the Entente and 
the Greek Government has been 
amicably adjusted. 
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Bulgarian Invasion and Further En- 
tente Demands.—On May 26 a new 
situation was created by the entry of 
Bulgarian troops upon Greek soil in 
the neighborhood of Demir Hissar and 
Seres, contrary to assurances stated 
to have been given to Greece by Bul- 
garia. Several Greek forts, including 
that of Rupel, were handed over to the 
Bulgarians without resistance on the 
part of the Greek garrisons, acting 
under orders from Athens. The Fourth 
Greek Army Corps at Kavala sur- 
rendered to the commander of the 
Bulgarian troops and was subsequent- 
ly transported to Germany. 

On June 8 the Allies again resorted 
to a commercial blockade of Greece as 
a “precautionary” restrictive meas- 
ure, and partial demobilization of the 
army was agreed to by the Greek Govy- 
ernment. This was followed by an 
Allied note of June 21 (to which Italy 
was a party, though she was not a 
signatory of any of the treaties “guar- 
anteeing” the constitutional govern- 
ment of Greece), in which demands 
were made for the complete demobili- 
zation of the Greek Army, the forma- 
tion of a new ministry of a non-polit- 
ical character, the immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber, with subsequent 
elections within the time fixed by law, 
and the dismissal of certain police of- 
ficials who were believed to be under 
German or Austrian influence. These 
demands were promptly acceded to. 
Zaimis replaced Skouloudis as Pre- 
mier and on July 3 the Allied block- 
ade was officially raised. 

At the demand of the Allied Gov- 
ernments, Greece agreed, on Sept. 4, 
to turn over to the Allies the tele- 
_ graph and postal systems, which the 
Allies alleged were being misused, and 
consented to the arrest of Baron von 
Schenk and other German propagan- 
dists in Greece. Zaimis resigned, 
and Kalageropoulos, his successor, an- 
nounced that the new Ministry would 
follow “a benevolent—very benevolent 
—neutrality toward the Entente.” On 
Sept. 19 it was announced that Greece 
had demanded of Germany the return 
of the Greek troops taken at Kavala 
and “interned”? in Germany. In the 
French Journal Officiel of Sept. 20, 
announcement was made of a blockade 
of the Greek coast from the mouth of 
the River Struma to the Bulgarian 


frontier as a measure against the Bul- 
garians occupying Kavala. An atti- 
tude of coldness, however, was main- 
tained towards the new Cabinet by 
the Allies, who refrained from reply- 
ing to the request for suggestions as 
to what changes in the Cabinet’s per- 
sonnel would meet the Allies’ desires. 
The Nationalist Revolution.—Mean- 
while, revolts against the Government 
at Athens spread from Macedonia, 
which was by this time practically 
governed by the Committee of Nation- 
al Defense, organized at Saloniki by 
the revolutionary elements, who es- 
tablished what was termed the “Pro- 
visional Government of Macedonia.” 
The revolution spread to Epirus, which 
had been penetrated by Italian troops 
from Albania, the A’gean Isles, Corfu 
and Crete. In a public statement un- 
der date of Sept. 20, criticizing the 
policy of the Government at Athens, 
Venizelos proclaimed his intention to 
wait a brief time yet and see what the 
Government proposes to do before decid- 
ing on the course it will be best to 
adopt in the event that Greece does not 
enter the war. ... As I said on August 
27, if the King will not hear the voice 
of the people, we must ourselves devise 
what it is best to do. I do not know 
what that will be, but a long continua- 
tion of the present situation would be 
intolerable. Already we have suffered 
all the agonies of a disastrous war, 
while remaining neutral. 
On Sept. 25 Venizelos and Admiral 
Condouriotis, commander of the Greek 
Navy, left Athens for Crete and there 
placed themselves at the head of a 
revolutionary government in Crete. 
After receipt of a memorial signed 
by General Moschopoulos, Chief of 
Staff of the Greek Army, and five hun- 
dred other officers, urging participa- 
tion by Greece in the war, it was re- 
ported on Sept. 26 that the King and 
his Ministers had informed the Allies 
of the willingness of Greece to aban- 
don its neutrality if granted a suffi- 
cient loan to pay for the mobilization 
and equipment of the Army. In the 
event of a declaration of war, the 
Chamber of Deputies, which is under 
the control of ex-Premier Gounaris 
who is reported to have reiterated his 
opposition to war, would have to be 
reconvened within the space of five 
days, and it was feared that war cred- 
its might be refused to a war Minis- 
try opposed by the Chamber. On Oct. 
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4 the Cabinet resigned, alleging its in- 
ability to get “into touch with the 
representatives of the Entente Pow- 
ers,’ and a week later (Oct. 10) it 
was announced that Professor Lam- 
bros had succeeded in forming a Cab- 
- inet without political color and that 
Venizelos had publicly indicated the 
intention of the provisional revolu- 
tionary government to adopt war 
measures against the Bulgars. 

Demands of Admiral du Fournet.— 
On Oct. 11 it was announced that Ad- 
miral du Fournet, commander of the 
Anglo-French fleet in the Mediterrane- 
an, had presented an ultimatum to 
Greece demanding that the latter hand 
over to the Allies the Greek fleet, ex- 
cept the armored cruiser Averoff and 
the battleships Lemnos and Kolkos, 
which three were to be disarmed and 
to have their crews reduced to one- 
third of the regular complement. Ac- 
cording to reports these three vessels 
also were taken over by the Allies 
some days later. Demand was made 
also for the control of the Pireus- 
Larissa railroad, as well as the post 

and telegraph services and all mate- 
rial for naval operations. 

It was stated that these demands 
were “a precautionary measure to in- 
sure the safety of the Allies’ fleet” 
and the security of the Allied offen- 
sive in the Balkans. The demands 
were complied with under protest; the 
fleet was handed over before the pre- 
scribed time and the work of reduc- 
ing the forts along the Greek coast 

was taken over by Allied soldiers. 
Several days later came reports that 
the Greek Government had accepted 
demands of Admiral du Fournet for 
the control of the Greek police, the 
prohibition of Greek citizens from 
carrying arms, the stoppage of ship- 
ments of munitions of war to Thes- 
saly, and the lifting of the embargo 
on the transportation of Thessalian 
wheat. It was reported that these 
two notes of the French Admiral were 
due to a supposed Greek royalist plot 
to withdraw with the troops to Thes- 
saly and there to await the arrival of 
the German Army, with which they 
hoped to codperate against the En- 
tente Allies. Greek officers stated 
that the war materials shipped to 
Thessaly were intended for those 
soldiers of the Fourth Army Corps 


who had not been taken to Germany, 
their equipment having fallen into 
the hands of the Bulgarians. It was 
announced on Oct. 13 that the French 
had taken over the control of. Pirzus, 
the seaport of Athens, and that all 
shipping manifests from that port 
would require the visé of the Allies 
to be valid. 

Announcement was made on Oct. 
15 that Premier Lambos had official- 
ly renewed the recent proposals of 
former Premier Kalogeropoulous to 
the Entente for Greece’s entrance into 
the war. Previous dispatches from 
Greece had indicated that the main 
desire of the Greek Government be- 
fore taking final action was a definite 
guarantee from each of the principal 
Allied powers of the integrity of the 
Greek kingdom. On Oct. 16 it was 
announced that the Allies had for- 
mally recognized the provisional goy- 
ernment set up by ex-Premier Veni- 
zelos in Crete. : 

On Oct. 16, following a review of 
the soldiers and marines from the 
Greek vessels taken over by the Al- 
lies, the railway station and other 
buildings in Athens were occupied by 
French and Italian marines in antici- 
pation of “Entente”’ demonstrations. 
On the following day a band of Greek 
citizens, carrying Greek and Ameri- , 
can flags, cheered the American Lega- 
tion and later presented a petition to 
the American Minister asking the 
sympathy and protection of the Unit- 
ed States against the encroachments 
of the Entente. 

It was announced on ‘Oct. 19 that 
the Greek Government had accepted 
the demand of the Entente that one 
of the officers of the Allied forces be 
given authority over the Greek police. 
On the same day arrests made by 
French marines, who resorted to a 
bayonet charge to disperse demon- 
strators, were reported. It was 
stated also that King Constantine 
had given his personal pledge that 
the Government intended no hostile 
move against the Allies and, as 
proof of his good faith, promised | 
to withdraw the Greek troops from 
Larissa in the rear of the Allies’ 
lines. Allied demands for the re- 
duction of the Greek Army to a 
peace footing and the evacuation of 
Thessaly by Greek soldiers were re- 
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ported on Oct. 21, on which date, it 
was announced, a French censorship 
of all Greek newspapers would be es- 
tablished. On Oct. 29 the Greek Gov- 
ernment announced that King Con- 
stantine had spontaneously undertak- 
en to dispel the suspicions of the En- 
tente by the removal of Greek troops 
in Thessaly and Epirus to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which action he had previ- 
ously refused to take at the demand 
of the French military attaché. As 
a result of revolutionary attacks up- 
on the Greek troops at Katerina, the 
latter withdrew into Thessaly, and on 
Noy. 5 it was announced that the 
withdrawal of Greek troops from 
Thessaly had been postponed pending 
the establishment of a neutral zone. 
On Oct. 27 it had been announced 
that the Greek Government and the 
representatives of the Entente pow- 
ers had come to an understanding, 
among other things, not to oppose re- 
cruiting for the movement headed by 
Venizelos, which was now character- 
ized as “anti-Bulgarian.” ‘ 

It was announced on Nov. 4 that 
the Greek Government had rejected 
as inacceptable, because it would con- 
stitute a departure from neutrality, a 
demand of Admiral du Fournet for 
consent to the use of a Greek light 
flotilla carrying the French flag and 
a French crew as a protection against 
submarines. A report that the Greek 
Government had consented to allow 
the officers of the Greek Army to join 
the provisional government codperat- 
ing with the Allies, provided they 
first resigned from the royal service, 
was followed on Nov. 17 by a dis- 
patch to the effect that the French 
Minister of War, who was then in 
Greece, had informed the Greek Goy- 
ernment that General Sarrail, the 
commander of the Allied forces, -had 
sent troops to maintain a neutral 
zone along the frontier of old Greece. 
On Noy. 24 it was reported that the 
royalist troops had refused to evacu- 
ate Katerina, apparently situated in 
the so-called neutral zone, as had 
been demanded by the Entente, and 
that General Sarrail had warned the 
Greek Government that unless an or- 
der for the immediate evacuation of 
the town was given he would resort 
to force. 

On Noy. 20 it was announced that 


Vice-Admiral du Fournet had notified 
the German, Austro-Hungarian, Bul- 
garian and Turkish Ministers at Ath- 
ens to depart from Greece before Nov. 
22. It was later reported that Min- 
isters of the Central Powers left 
Greece within the time specified after 
having notified King Constantine 
that they did not hold the Greek — 
Government responsible for the action 
of Admiral du Fournet nor regard it 
as a hostile act on the part of Greece. 
It was also announced on Noy. 20 
that Admiral du Fournet had pre- 
sented a note to the Greek Govern- 
ment demanding that all arms, muni- 
tions and artillery of the Greek 
Army, except some 50,000 rifles, be 
turned over to the Entente. A dis- 
patch of Nov. 23 stated that the ~ 
Greek Government had refused to 
comply with this demand, as to turn 
over these munitions of war to the 
Entente, even for a consideration, 
would amount to a breach of neutral- 
ity on the part of Greece, which, be- 
sides, would be unable to protect her 
vital interests. A later dispatch stat- 
ed that the French Admiral had 
replied, brushing aside the objections 
of the Greek Government. and placing 
a short time limit within which it 
was required that the arms and muni- 
tions be handed over to the Allies, 
who stated that they desired these 
arms as “compensation” for those — 
surrendered to the Bulgarians in 
eastern Macedonia. 

On Noy. 25 it was announced that 
the provisional government of Veni- 
zelos had formally declared war .on 
Bulgaria. It was reported also that 
the Venizelos government had de- 
clared war against Germany in retali- 
ation for the latter’s action in torpe- 
doing vessels carrying forces and par- 
tisans of the provisional government. 

On Nov. 30 it was stated that the 


Entente was ready to begin debarka- F 


tion of troops at the Pireus and 
that the Greek Government had again 
assumed control of the post offices 
and telegraphs at Athens, expelling 
the French officers who had been ex- 
ercising control. The Greek Crown 
Council having supported the Govern- 
ment’s decision not to surrender the 
arms demanded by Admiral du Four- 
net, the latter was quoted as stating 


he would land detachments of Allied 
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troops at all necessary points if the 
arms were not surrendered within the 
time limit fixed, which was to expire 
on Dee. 1. 

Just before the expiration of the 
time limit, a definite refusal was 
communicated by the Greek Govern- 
ment to Admiral du Fournet. As a 
result French marines were landed at 
the Pireus and advanced upon 
Athens, and fighting occurred in 
Athens, particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of the royal palace, between 
French marines and Greek troops and 
between Venizelos adherents and 
Greek reservists. Some hours later 
an armistice was arranged by which 
_ Admiral du Fournet agreed to with- 
draw all except 300 marines left as a 
guard, upon the surrender to the En- 
tente of six batteries of artillery. 

The Blockade.—On Dec. 8 the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Paris published a de- 
eree proclaiming a blockade of the 
Greek coast and islands under the 
control of the royal Government and 
an explanation was demanded by the 
ministers of the Entente Powers, of 
the Government of King Constantine, 
of movements of Greek troops, to 
which the Greek Government replied 
that these movements had ceased. 
Representations were reported by the 
American, Dutch and Spanish minis- 
ters in behalf of Venizelist adherents 
taken prisoner during the disorders 
on Dec. 1 and 2, and on Dee. 9 it was 
reported that the Entente had sent a 
peremptory note demanding the im- 
mediate release of all followers of 
Venizelos who had been taken pris- 
oner. On Dee. 12 it was announced 
that the Greek chargé at Paris had 
gone to the Foreign Office for the 
purpose of expressing in the name of 
the King and the Government at 
Athens sincere regret at the recent 
deplorable disturbances. On Dec. 15 
it was announced that the Greek Gov- 
ernment had accepted an ultimatum 
of the Entente, the exact character 
of which was not stated, but which 
evidently referred, in part, at least, 
to the movement of troops and war 
materials, and had further offered to 
arbitrate the question of the alleged 
attack upon the French troops in 
Athens on Dec. 1. The hope was ex- 
pressed that in view of these assur- 
ances the Entente might see fit to 


lift the blockade. On Dec. 18 the 
Greek Government sent a note to the 
Entente protesting against the aid 
sent the Venizelist adherents in their 
operations against the constituted 
authorities at Syra and other islands, 
which could not be reached by the 
royalist forces due to the blockade. 

At the close of the year it was 
understood that the Greek Govern- 
ment was proceeding with the demo- 
bilization of the Greek army and the 
transportation to the south of the 
troops in Thessaly, in accordance 
with the Entente demands. A fur- 
ther note of the Entente was reported, 
demanding the reéstablishment of the 
Allied control of telegraphs, posts, 
railways and police, the prohibition 
of the meetings of reservists north 
of the isthmus of Corinth and a pro- 
hibition on the carrying of arms by 
civilians, the immediate release of all 
persons detained for high treason or 
other political offenses, and apologies 
to the Entente ministers and salutes 
to their flags in some public place in 
Athens. Reports at the end of the 
year indicated that the Greek Gov- 
ernment was willing to go a consid- 
erable way to meet the Entente de- 
mands, but was unwilling to comply 
with certain of them, such as the im- 
mediate release of imprisoned Veni- 
zelist adherents deemed guilty of 
treason. Meanwhile the blockade 
which cut off Greece from supplies 
from the outside world remained in. 
force, and on Jan. 1, 1917, it was offi- 
cially announced that the British 
Government had appointed a diplo- 
matic agent to the provisional gov- 
ernment of Venizelos. 


POLAND 


Proclamation of a Polish Kingdom. 
—In August, 1914, at the very out- 
break of the war, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, in command of the Russian 
Army, by proclamation promised au- 
tonomy to Poland. The proclamation 
was not followed by an imperial 
ukase, however, and no steps were 
taken to put the promise into effect. © 
On Nov. 5, 1916, proclamations of 
the German and Austrian Emperors 
were read at Warsaw and Lublin in- 
dicating their purpose to create a 
Kingdom of Poland out of the terri- 
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tory conquered from Russia and oc- 
cupied by them which formerly 
formed part of the Kingdom of Po- 
land. Details as to the administra- 
tion of the new kingdom were not an- 
nounced, but the proclamation stat- 
ed that the Central Powers “have 
agreed to form of these districts a na- 
tional state with a hereditary mon- 
archy and a constitutional govern- 
ment,” and that “the new kingdom 
will receive the guarantees needed for 
the free development of its own forces 
by its intimate relations with both 
powers” (Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary). The exact frontiers of the new 
kingdom were left for future demar- 
cation. It was announced that a re- 
gent would be appointed to adminis- 
ter the kingdom temporarily, pending 
its organization and the selection of 
a king, It was later reported that 
the Austrian Archduke Charles 
Stephen had been appointed regent. 

Although no part of the territory 
inhabited by Poles which formed part 
of Germany or Austria-Hungary be- 
fore the outbreak of the war was in- 
cluded in the new kingdom, the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph to the Austrian 
Premier is significant: 

It is therefore my will, at the moment 
when the new state comes into existence, 
to grant in connection with this evolu- 
tion the right to the land of Galicia to 
settle public affairs autonomously so 
far as is consistent with the fact that 
Galicia forms part of our commonwealth 
and so far as is consistent with the 
welfare of that land; and thus to offer 
to the population of Galicia a guarantee 
of national and economic development. 

In notifying you of my purpose in 
this connection I request you to elabo- 
rate projects suitable for its legal real- 
ization and to place them before me. 
It is understood that no _ recogni- 
tion of the new kingdom by neutral 
powers would be asked during the 

continuance of the war. 


TURKEY 


Denunciation of Treaties of Paris 
and Berlin.—Following the action of 
Turkey on Aug. 11, 1914, in declaring 
abrogated the “capitulations” which 
gave foreigners in Turkey the right 
to be tried by judicial, diplomatic or 
consular officers of their own nations, 
and on Sept. 10, 1914, in denouncing 


the remaining conventions and treat- | 


ies exempting foreigners in that coun- 
try from the local jurisdiction, came 
a note of the Sublime Porte addressed 
about Oct. 1, 1916, to the Govern- 
ments of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, denouncing the Treaties of 
Paris and Berlin and rescinding the 
laws of 1861 and 1864 granting an 
autonomous administration under a 
Christian governor to the Liva of 
Lebanon. 

To the Treaty of Paris of March 
30, 1856, terminating the war be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Sardinia 
and Turkey on one side and Russia 
on the other, and to the Treaty of Ber- 
lin of July 13, 1878, which followed 
the Russian war against Turkey for 
the liberation of the Christian Balkan 
states, were due in the main the 
status in the Balkans and the Near 
East up to the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war. All the principal European 
powers were signatories of . both 
treaties, which together provided for 
the question of the passage of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus, the navi- 
gation of the Danube, and the “neu- 
tralization” of the Black Sea, and 
fixed the status of Serbia, Monte- 


negro, Rumania, Bulgaria (before it | 


declared its independence of Turkey) , 
Crete, and Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(before the Austrian annexation). 

Article VII of the Treaty of Paris 
reads as follows: 


Leurs Majestés (Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, Russia, France, Austria and Sar- 
dinia) s’engagent, chacune de son cdté 
& respecter pei aera et Vintégrité 
territoriale de l’Empire Ottoman: ga- 
rantissent en commun la stricte observa- 
tion de cet engagement: et considére- 
ront, en conséquence, toute acte de na- 
ture & y porter atteinte comme une 
question d’intérét général. 


Article IX of the same Treaty pro- 
vides: +4 


Tl est bien entendu qu’elle ne saurait, 
en aucun cas, donner le droit aux dites 
Puissances de s’immiscer, soit collective- 
ment, soit séparément, dans les rapports 
de sa Majesté le Sultan avec ses sujets, 


ni dans l’administration intérieure de 


son empire. 


Russian support of Serbia and 
Montenegrin efforts to throw off the 
Turkish yoke, the French protector- 
ate of Tunis, British encroachments 
in Egypt, Koweit and elsewhere and 
the Italian war ending in the annex- 
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ation of Tripoli are cited by Turkey 
in her note as violations of these 
stipulations, and the fortification of 
Batum is cited as a violation by Rus- 
sia of Article LIX~-of the Treaty of 
Berlin, which declared Batum a free 
port. 

Arguing that the provisions of the 
treaties to her disadvantage cannot 
be enforced while those in her favor 
have been repeatedly violated and 
that the whole situation has changed, 
due to the fact that she is now at 
war with some of the signatory pow- 


ers and allied “on a footing of entire. 


equality” with others, Turkey noti- 
fies her allies of the denunciation of 
the two treaties and her definite 


abandonment of her “somewhat sub- 


_ with the Entente, but simultaneously 
97 


ordinate position under the collective 
guardianship of the Great Powers,” 
adding that in spite of the denuncia- 
tions she “will not fail to appeal to 
the principles of international law in 
order to have those rights respected 
which have been stipulated” in her 
favor by the above mentioned treaties. 

Although the special status of the 


Liiva of Lebanon was created by 


Turkish statutes, Turkey states in 


the note that these were the result 


of “pressure from France.” The re- 
gion in question is inhabited prin- 
cipally by Marionite Christians and 
‘the Druses, an unorthodox sect of 
Mohammedans. 


_ PEACE PROPOSALS 


Overtures of Central Powers.—On 


' Dec. 12 the Governments of Germany 
and her allies addressed notes to the 


diplomatic representatives of the va- 


rious neutral nations charged with 
belligerent interests at their capitals, 


expressing the belief of the Central 
Powers in their ability to continue to 
resist successfully the superior re- 


sources and forces arrayed against 


them, but indicating their willingness 
to enter upon peace negotiations. It 


- was requested that the note be trans- 


mitted through the diplomatic repre- 


sentatives to whom it was delivered 


to the belligerent Governments with 


_ whose interests they were charged. 


No intimation was contained in the 
note as to the terms upon which the 
Central Powers would agree to peace 


with the announcement of the move 
for peace the German Ambassador at 
Washington was reported as intimat- 
ing that the substance of the propos- 
als would be the surrender of Belgi- 


um and French occupied territory, 


the recognition of Poland and Lithu- 
ania as independent states, the re- 
turn of the German colonies that had 
been taken during the war, the an- 
nexation of a large part of Serbia to 
Austria-Hungary, and the settlement 
of the situation in the Balkans by a 
general European conference. It was 
also intimated that Germany would 
propose partial disarmament. No me- 
diation on the part of the neutral 
nations transmitting the note was 
asked and the American Government 
forwarded it without comment. 

President Wilson’s Note.—On Dec. 
18 substantially identic notes were 
telegraphed by direction of the Pres- 
ident to the American diplomatic 
representatives at each of the bellig- 
erent capitals for immediate presen- 
tation suggesting 
that an early occasion be sought to call 
out from all the nations now at war 
such an avowal of their respective views 
as to the terms upon which the war 
might be concluded and the arrange- 
ments which would be deemed satisfac- 
tory aS a guaranty against its renewal 
or the kindling of any similar conflict 
in the future, as would make it pos- 
sible frankly to compare them. 

The President pointed out “that 
the objects which the statesmen of 
the belligerents on both sides have in 
mind in this war are virtually the 
same, as stated, in general terms to 
their own people and to the world,” 
and that “in the measures to be 
taken to secure the future peace of 
the world the people and Government 
of the United States are as vitally 
and as directly interested as the Gov- 
ernments now at war.” “It may be 
that peace is nearer than we know,” 
argued the note, since “the concrete 
objects for which it is being waged 
have never been definitely stated,” 
and “stated in general terms, they 
seem the same on both sides.” 

The suggestion was made 
in the most friendly spirit and as com- 
ing not only from a friend but also as 
coming from the representative of a 
neutral nation whose interests have been 
most seriously affected by the war and 


whose concern for its early conclusion 
arises out of a manifest necessity to de- 
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termine how best to safeguard those 
interests if the war is to continue. 

The President warned against a 
war to exhaustion, “lest the situation 
of neutral nations, now exceedingly 
hard to endure, be rendered alto- 
gether intolerable, and lest, more 
than all, an injury be done civiliza- 
tion itself which can never be atoned 
for or repaired,’ and hope of a peace 
on a permanent basis even after the 
war is over be lost forever. Care was 
taken to point out that the President 
“has long had it in mind to offer” 
this suggestion, which was in its ori- 
gin “in no way associated” with the 
“recent overtures of the Central Pow- 
ers.” Finally, it was stated that 
“the President is not proposing 
peace; he is not even offering media- 
tion. He is merely proposing that 
soundings be taken in order that we 
may learn, the neutral nations with 
the belligerent, how near the haven 
of peace may be, for which all man- 
kind longs with an intense and in- 
creasing longing.” 

The publication of the note on Dee. 
21 was closely followed by a state- 
ment of Secretary Lansing, reading 
partly as follows: 

The reasons for the sending of the 
note were as follows: 

It is not our material interest we 
had in mind when the note was sent, 
but more and more our own rights are 
becoming involved by the belligerents 
on both sides, so that the situation is 
becoming increasingly critical. 

I mean by that that we are drawing 
nearer the verge of war ourselves and, 
therefore, we are entitled to know ex- 
actly what each belligerent seeks in 
order that we may regulate our conduct 
in the future. 

Ag this created the impression that 
the President had taken the step be- 
cause the country was in fact about 
to be drawn into the war, Secretary 
Lansing made a second statement, in- 
tended to correct this impression, in 
which he said: 

My intention was to suggest the very 
direct and necessary interest which this 
country as one of the neutral nations 
has in the possible terms which the bel- 
ligerents may have in mind, and I did 
not intend to intimate that the Govern- 
ment was considering any change in its 
policy of neutrality which it has con- 
sistently pursued in the face of con- 
stantly increasing difficulties. 

Attitude of Other Neutrals.—Copies 
of the note were sent to neutral Gov- 


ernments for their information and 
the Swiss and Scandinavian Govern- 
ments sent notes to the belligerents 
indicating their interest in and sup- 
port of the suggestion of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Greece, 
also, in a note that was largely given 
over to a statement of her particular 
difficulties, expressed her apprecia- 
tion to the United States of the 
American proposals and her hope for 
their success. Spain, on the other 
hand, indicated that it believed the 
time was not opportune and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s efforts were likely to be 
inefficacious. The Spanish Govern- 
ment expressed its deep interest in 
every effort toward peace but de- 
clared its intention to suspend action 
until such time as seemed more aus- 
picious. 

Reply of the Central Powers.—On 
Dec. 26 Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey replied in the 
following terms to the President’s 
suggestion: 

The Imperial Government has accept- 
ed and considered in the friendly spirit 
which is apparent in the communica- 
tion of the President, the noble initiative 
of the President looking to the creation 
of bases for the foundation of a lasting 
peace. The President discloses the aim 
which lies next to his heart and leaves 
the choice of the way open. A direct 
exchange of views appears to the Im- 
perial Government as the most suitable 
way of arriving at the desired result. 
The Imperial Government has the honor, 
therefore, in the sense of its declaration 
of the 12th instant, which offered the 
hand for peace negotiations, to propose 
the speedy assembly, on neutral ground, 
of delegates of the warring States. 


No proposed peace terms were in- 
dicated. 

The Entente Reply to German Pro- 
posals.—As early as Dec. 15 the Rus- 
sian Duma voted to reject the Ger- 
man peace proposals and on Dec. 18 
Premier Briand in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies advised against their 
acceptance. Lloyd George, the newly 
designated British Premier, in a 
speech in the House of Commons on 
Dec. 19, insisted that peace was not 
possible without “complete restora- 
tion and full reparation with effec- 
tive guarantees for the future,” and 
counseled against the acceptance of 
the German peace proposal which did 
not indicate the terms which Ger- 
many was willing to offer. 
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After consultation between the Al- 
lies a joint note was dispatched on 
Dec. 30 by the Entente Governments, 
rejecting the German offer as a 
“sham proposal” and “war mancu- 
vre,” based on the present “war 
map,” which did not represent the 
“real strength of the belligerents,” 
and sent for the purpose of creating 
“dissension in public opinion in the 
allied countries,” “stiffening public 
opinion in Germany and the coun- 
tries allied to her,” and deceiving 
and intimidating public opinion in 
neutral countries. A considerable 
portion of the note was given over to 
a review of the events leading up to 
the war and the note closed with a 
further statement at some length of 
the situation in Belgium. “A mere 
suggestion, without a statement of 
terms, that negotiations should be 
opened, is not an offer of peace,” said 


the note, and the Entente position 
was set forth in the following para- 
graphs: 5 

Fully conscious of the gravity of the 
moment but equally conscious of its 
requirements, the Allied Governments, 
closely united to one another and in 
perfect sympathy with their peoples, 
refuse to consider a proposal which is 
empty and insincere. 

Once again the Allies declare that no 
peace is possible so long as they have 
not secured reparation for violated 
rights and liberties, the recognition of 
the principle of nationalities and of the 
free existence of small states; so long 
as they have not brought about a set- 
tlement calculated to end once and for 
all forces which have constituted a per- 
petual menace to the nations, and to 
afford the only effective guarantee for 
the future security of the world. 


It was understood at the close of 
the year that the Entente reply to 
President Wilson’s suggestion was 
being framed and would soon be dis- 
patched. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


The Russo-Japanese Treaty.—Fol- 
lowing frequent reports of a project- 
ed alliance between Japan and Rus- 


sia, the semi-official papers of Japan 


announced on July 8 that a treaty 
had been signed on July 3 by the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the Japanese Ambassador at Pet- 
rograd. The text of the treaty was 
stated to be as follows: 


The Imperial Government of Japan 
and the Imperial Government of Russia, 
having resolved by united efforts to 
maintain permanent peace in the Far 
East, have agreed to the following: 

Art. 1 Japan will not be a party to 
any arrangement or political combina- 
tion directed against Russia. Russia 
will not be a party to any arrangement 
= political combination directed against 
apan. 

Art. 2: In case the territorial rights 
or special interests in the Far Hast of 
one of the contracting parties recognized 
by the other contracting party are men- 
aced, Russia and Japan will act in con- 
cert on the measures to be taken in 
view of the support or codperation nec- 
essary for the protection and the de- 
fense of these rights and interests. 


According to dispatches from Tokyo, 
Japan has assured the United States 
that the treaty will not in any way 
affect the status quo in the Far Hast. 

This treaty, the importance of 
which ean hardly be over-estimated, 


is the culmination of the rapproche- 
ment between Japan and Russia 
which began not long after the close 


of the Russo-Japanese war, and par-” 


ticularly after Secretary Knox’s pro- 
posal in 1909 for the neutralization 
of the Manchurian railways. This 
was followed by the Russo-Japanese 
treaty of July 4, 1910, the avowed 
object of which was the maintenance 
of the status quo in Manchuria, to 
which end the two powers agreed to 
confer on methods to be taken with 
a view to mutual codperation. Each 
country has recognized the advantage 
of being able to concentrate its en- 
ergy and resources upon the develop- 
ment of its own territory and sphere 
of influence without danger of hostil- 
ity from the other, and of a commu- 
nity of interest and solidarity in the 
face of developments in the Far Hast. 
This rapprochement has been has- 
tened by the important codperation of 
Japan in the form of contributions of 
munitions of war to Russia during 
the European War. 


The treaty as given above, provid-. 


ing for permanent friendship and 
“support and codperation” where nec- 
essary between the two powers in the 
face of any menace to their respective 
interests in the Far East, is general- 
ly believed to be supplemented by cer- 
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tain secret agreements negotiated by 
special Japanese commissioners to 
Petrograd. It has been stated that 
the following principles have been 
tentatively agreed upon: 

(1) Russia to grant Japan the con- 
trol of the Eastern Chinese Railway 
from Changshun to the Sungari Riv- 
er. It will be remembered that Japan 
strongly pressed for the cession of 
Russia’s rights in the whole of the 
Eastern Chinese Railway as\far as 
Harbin at the time of the negotiation 
of the Portsmouth Treaty, but finally 
agreed to Changshun as the terminus 
of her section, the rest of the 140 
miles to Harbin through the rich ag- 
ricultural section of Manchuria re- 
maining under Russian control. Rus- 
sia now agrees to extend the section 
under Japanese control to the Sun- 
gari River (about half way between 
Harbin and Changshun) at a price 
tentatively fixed, according to this 
statement, at $7,000,000. 

(2) Russia with the consent of 
China grants Japan the privilege of 
navigating the second Sungari River. 
Although this river is in the Japa- 
nese sphere of influence, Japan has 
been prevented from navigating it, 
the exclusive right to do so having 
been granted Russia by the Aigun 
Treaty of 1858. 

(3) Freedom of trade, residence 
and travel in Siberia, Mongolia and 
Manchuria will be enjoyed equally by 
Japanese and Russians. 

(4) Japan will continue to furnish 
munitions of war to Russia when to 
do so does not interfere with her own 
plans of defense. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


The Cheng Chiatun Incident.—As a 
consequence of a conflict between -Chi- 
nese and Japanese troops at Cheng 
Chiatun, in which about 17 Japanese 
and a larger number of Chinese sol- 
diers were killed as a result of the 
refusal of the Japanese troops to turn 
over to Chinese officials a Japanese 
who had been arrested by the Chinese 
authorities in the enforcement of cer- 
tain laws directed against banditry, 
it was announced in the press on 
Sept. 4 that Japan had demanded of 
China the right to police Eastern In- 
ner Mongolia, a region in which Ja- 


pan had in 1915 indicated her special 
interest. It will be recalled that a 
number of special concessions in 
Eastern Inner Mongolia were includ- 
ed, coupled with a statement that 
“the Chinese Government has always 
acknowledged the special position en- 
joyed by Japan in Eastern Inner 
Mongolia” in group 2 of the demands 
made upon China on Jan. 18, 1915 
(A. Y. B.,) 1915, page 111). On Sept. 
6 the press reported certain further 
secret demands upon China, including 
(1)the consent of China to the em- 
ployment of Japanese military advis- 
ers for the Chinese army in Southern 
Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia and 
of Japanese military instructors in 
Chinese schools and colleges; (2) a 
formal apology in person to be made 
by the Chinese governor at Mukden 
to the Japanese governor of Dairien 
and the Japanese consul at Mukden; 
and (3) recognition of the special in- 
terests of Japan in Inner Mongolia. 
American Diplomatic Inquiries.— 
Secretary Lansing instructed the 
American Ambassador at Tokyo to 
call the attention of the Foreign Of- 
fice to the newspaper reports of these 
demands, to ask for a statement of 
the facts, and to inform the Foreign 
Office that the report of the demands 
had greatly disturbed the American 
Government, which trusted that the 
reports were untrue. On Sept. 12 
Ambassador Guthrie cabled the De- 
partment of State that the Foreign 
Office had informed him that — 


the clash at Cheng Chiatun, being between 
military forces, was of a serious charac- 
ter, and therefore in order to prevent a 
recurrence of such trouble, Japan was 
requesting, in addition to proper apolo- 
gies and monetary compensation, that 
Japanese officers should be appointed as 
instructors in the Cadet School (prob- 
ably at Mukdon), and suggesting that 
the Chinese Government should ask for 
the appointment of Japanese advisers to 
be stationed with Chinese garrisons in 
South Manchuria and Hast Mongolia, 
and that as an extension of its extra- 
territorial rights, the Japanese Govern- 
ment should be permitted to station 
Japanese policemen in towns where there 
are large Japanese settlements. 


The Japanese Government denied that 
the demands infringed on Chinese 
sovereignty or the principle of the 
open door in China or impaired the 
Root-Takahira agreement, in which 
Japan and the United States pledged 
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themselves to support the integrity 
of China and agreed to keep each oth- 
er informed as to any steps which 
might change the status quo. 

The military importance to Japan 
of Japanese military advisers to be 
stationed with the Chinese garrisons 
in South Manchuria and East Mon- 
golia and at the Cadet School, as well 
as of Japanese police in towns “where 
there are large Japanese settlements,” 
is evident. To understand fully the 
purport of these demands, which 
have been very generally commented 
upon as excessive, they should be con- 
sidered in connection with the de- 
mands upon China of the year 1915 
resulting in the treaty of May 25, 
1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, pp. 109-15). 
The presence of Japanese troops in 
Cheng Chiatun has been the subject 
of comment, as that town is a consid- 
erable distance from the nearest point 
on the South Manchurian Railway, 
and Japan’s right to station troops in 
Manchuria is for the protection of 
the railroad and is limited to the 
_ railway zone. Chaoyangpa, where a 
second conflict between Chinese and 
Japanese troops occurred as the lat- 
ter, according to dispatches of Sept. 
5 from Tokyo, were advancing to me- 
diate between Chinese and Mongo- 
_ lians, is even further removed than 
Cheng Chiatun from the railway line. 
It has been the custom for foreign 
Governments’to station troops in the 
international settlements, and provi- 
sion is made for the opening of in- 
ternational settlements in this region 
in the 1915 treaty between Japan and 
China, No notice, however, has been 
received by the Government of the 
United States of the opening of either 
Cheng Chiatun or Chaoyangpa as an 
international settlement. 

Protests Against American Loans 
and Concessions.—In order to obtain 
- a comprehensive loan for internal de- 
velopment and the carrying out of 
the reforms that were contemplated 
by the Government, China turned to 
the United States and through the 
State Department endeavored to ne- 
_ gotiate with American bankers for a 
loan of $5,000,000, to be in the nature 
of the first installment of a $30,000,- 
000 loan. China’s efforts, however, 

were at first unsuccessful, due to the 
eapneg= of the American bankers 


that they were still bound by the 


terms of the agreement entered into 
by the sextuple group for equal par- 
ticipation in loans to China, which 
did not expire till 1917 (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 94; 1913, p. 87). The situa- 
tion was further complicated by the 
fact that the bankers of the Entente 
were naturally unwilling to codper- 
ate with German bankers and that 
all the belligerent Governments of 
Europe needed all funds available at 
this time for the prosecution of the 
war. Suggestions from Japan that 
she would undertake to arrange for 
a loan to China did not meet with 
very much favor in the latter coun- 
try although negotiations were en- 
tered into. 

The Chinese Government, however, 
finally succeeded in arranging for a 
loan of $5,000,000 from the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank of Chi- 
cago, and the loan was approved by 
the Chinese Parliament practically 
unanimously. On Novy. 23 it was an- 
nounced that the British, French, 
Russian and Japanese bankers of the 
sextuple group had sent a letter to 
the Chinese Minister of Finance, stat- 
ing that the loan was a violation of 
Article 17 of the reorganization loan 
agreement of April 26, 1913, as the 
loan was of a political character. The 
Chinese Legation is reported to have 
stated, with reference to these letters 
of protest, that the loan was in fact 
of an industrial and not of a political 
character, and that Article 17 of the 
agreement referred to.could have no 
applicability to the new loan as it 
referred only to the salt tax, whereas 
the new loan was secured by the wine 
and tobacco tax. Objection to the 
Chicago loan was later withdrawn 
and American codperation in an ex- 
tensive reorganization loan to China 
requested by the representatives who 
had protested. 

Following the announcement that 
the American International Corpora- 
tion had agreed to a loan of $60,- 
000,000 to be used for the construc- 
tion of 1,500 miles. of railroad 
through the richest section of China 
by an American company, came the 
report on Oct. 14 that both Japan 
and Russia had entered protests 
against certain features of the ar- 
rangement as planned. The Russian 
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protest objected to the proposed rail- 
road from Feng-cheng, Shansi Proy- 
ince, to Lanchow-fu, Kansu Province, 
stating that the Chinese Minister in 
Petrograd 18 years ago orally prom- 
ised that Russia should have the 
privilege of building railways in the 
vicinity of Mongolia. Reference, ac- 
cording to report, was made also to 
a note sent at the same time by the 
Chinese Foreign Office to the Rus- 
sian Minister at Peking, promis- 
ing Russia preferential treatment 
in case it was decided to construct 
railways “from Peking to the North 
or Northeast toward the border” 
by foreign capital. It was stated 
that in his acknowledgment of this 
note the Russian Minister interpo- 
lated the words “or any other direc- 
tion,” and the claim was made that 
the failure of the Chinese Government 


to protest against this construction 
indicated an acquiescence therein. 
Under the contract of the Chinese 
Government with the American firm, 
the latter is to have the right of con- 
struction of an equal mileage of rail- 
road elsewhere if the protest of the 
Japanese and Russian Governments 
proves effective. 

The Japanese protest was directed 
against the Chinese agreement with 
the same American Company for the 
construction of the northern half of 
the Grand Canal. Objection was 
taken to the reconstruction of 200 
miles within the province of Shang- 
tung, in which province Japan claims 
to have succeeded to all the rights of 
Germany, which included preferential 
treatment for German capitalists in 
all schemes for the development of 
Shantung Province. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATION 
JAMES L. TrRYON 


A Minimum Programme for Durable 
_ Peace.—There has been during the 
year wide discussion of plans for per- 
manent peace to take effect after the 
European War. This has been con- 
centrated especially upon the ques- 
tion of sanctions, opinions differing 
as to whether public opinion and en- 
lightened self-interest are sufficient or 
whether an agreement to use econom- 
ic pressure or military compulsion or 
both may also be necessary to secure 
the enforcement of international law. 
Economic causes of war also are re- 
ceiving more consideration than for- 
merly. Most active in Europe, the 
Central Organization for a Durable 
Peace, formed at The Hague in April, 
1915, by an unofficial group of jur- 
ists and publicists of belligerent and 
neutral countries, has established 
headquarters at Theresiastraat 51, 
The Hague, with Dr. B. de Jong van 
Beek en Donk as its general secre- 
tary. It has set committees to work 
in various nations, including the 
United States, preparing studies of 
problems relating to the war and 
final peace. Several of its studies, 
as well as answers to a questionnaire 
issued by it, have been published. 
This organization in its “minimum 
programme” opposes the annexation 
or transfer of territory contrary to 


the interests and wishes of popula- 
tions concerned, and recommends get- 
ting their consent by plebiscite when 
possible. It proposes to guarantee to 
all nationalities within the boundary 
of a state equality before the law, 
religious liberty, and the free use of 
native languages; favors equal com- 
mercial treatment for all nations in 
colonies, protectorates and spheres of 
influence; and advocates the develop- 
ment of the Hague conference system 
with states pledged to resort to a 
court or council of conciliation for 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes before resorting to war, non- 
compliance to be followed by the con- 
certed diplomatic, economic and mili- 
tary action of the other nations. Fur- 
ther recommendations are the reduc- 
tion of naval armaments; the aboli- 
tion of the right to capture merchant 
ships, thus securing freedom of the 
seas; the effective control of foreign 
policy by parliaments, and the prin- 
ciple that secret treaties shall be void. 
This programme was discussed and | 
made the basis for further study by 
a conference of American peace work- 
ers held in New York on Oct. 26-27, 
when a committee was appointed to 
prepare the way for a large confer- 
ence of peace societies to be held in 
this country probably during 1917. 
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Work of Peace Organizations.— 
More than 2,000 delegates met in 

Washington on May 26-27 at the first 
annual meeting of the League to En- 
force Peace, when the details of its 
platform were explained and defend- 
ed by able speakers and a large sum 
of money was subscribed for the field 
and editorial work which is proceed- 
ing on an extensive scale from na- 
tional headquarters, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. In response to a 
referendum, leading business organi- 
zations allied with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, as 
well as a majority of members of 
the National Economie League, have 
endorsed either the platform of the 
league or substantially the same prin- 
ciples that it maintains, preference 
sometimes being expressed for the use 
of economic pressure before military 
force is applied in the coercion of a 
state. Believing that the programme 
of the League to Enforce Peace em- 
bodies reforms most likely to be real- 
ized after the war, the World Peace 
Foundation (Edward Cummings, sec- 
retary, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton), in addition to its usual activi- 
ties has assisted that organization by 
grants of money, assignment of staff 
workers, provision for office head- 
quarters, and the distribution of pub- 
. lieations. It has also organized and 
contributed to the expenses of a stu- 
dent conference on international re- 
lations held at the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, June 21-July 1. 

On May 13 the American Peace So- 
ciety was reorganized by the adoption 
of a new constitution for the purpose 
of securing better codperation among 
the various peace associations and 
- agencies of the United States. Mem- 
bership hereafter will be through di- 
visional, usually state, societies, 
which will be represented by dele- 
gates on the national board of direc- 
tors. Affiliated organizations number 
75. The Advocate of Peace, enriched 
by contributed articles, has a circu- 
lation of about 9,500 copies. During 
the year ending in May, 1916, the na- 
tional society had distributed 55 dif- 
ferent kinds of pamphlets and its 
speakers had made 900 addresses. 

his society, first organized in 1828, 
favors a programme in harmony with 
the plan of its founder, William 


Ladd, who proposed that the nations 
be organized with a court and a con- 
gress on a codperative basis without 
international military force as a 
sanction. The year has been marked 
by the death of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, honorary secretary. Head- 
quarters of the society are 616 Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D. C.; 
president, George W. Kirchwey; sec- 
retary, Arthur Deerin Call. 

The twenty-second Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, May 17-19, discussed the ques- 
tion of sanctions as well as neutrality 
and preparedness. Hon. William H. 
Taft presided. Hon. William J. 
Bryan, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Prof. 
Eugene Wambaugh, Rear-Adm. Aus- 
tin M. Knight and Prof. William I. 
Hull were among the principal speak- 
ers on new or debated topics. The 
conference as a whole, without com- 
mitting itself on the question of sanc- 
tions, reaffirmed its belief in the effi- 
cacy of the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration at The Hague with its rec- 
ord of decided cases, and once more 
urged the importance of placing the 
protection of foreigners under Feder- 
al jurisdiction. The World’s Court 
League, incorporated Dec. 28, 1915, 
has been reorganized for a widely ex- 
tended campaign of popular educa- 
tion in behalf of a permanent court 
of international justice, together with 
a court of arbitration and a council 
of conciliation, periodic Hague con- 
ferences, and a permanent continua- 
tion committee with delegated admin- 
istrative powers, no coercion being 
proposed. It publishes the World 
Court, a magazine of which Frank 
C. Bray is editor. The president is 
John Hays Hammond, the general 
secretary, Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, 
and the executive secretary, Charles 
H. Burr; headquarters in the Equita- 
ble Building, New York City. This 
league held a congress in Carnegie 
Hall, May 2-4. The American Soci- 
ety for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes (Hon. Theodore 


Marburg, Baltimore, president) dis- 


cussed at Washington, Dee. 9-10, the 
functions, procedure and sanctions of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Society to Eliminate 
Economie Causes of War (Roger Bab- 
son, secretary, Wellesley Hills, Mass.) 
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held its annual conference in Boston, 
Jan. 8-10, It sends out monthly bul- 
letins showing the relation of tariffs, 
immigration restrictions and the 
struggle for the control of the sea to 
international discord. These publica- 
tions denote a new emphasis on eco- 
nomic pacifist investigation into the 
roblems of peace and war. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
with strong religious and ethical pur- 
poses, has been organized with Ed- 
ward W. Evans, secretary, 1405 Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 
It has held conferences at Garden 
City and Ocean Grove. The Ameri- 
can Council of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches was perma- 
nently organized with William P. 
Merrill as president, Rev. Frederick 
Lynch and Rey. Sidney L. Gulick as 
secretaries. Its office is at 105 East 
22d Street, New York City. It held 
a conference at Garden City, Long 
Island, April 25-27. It proposes to 
hold a convention of Christian bodies 
at the close of the war in the place 
where the treaty of peace is to be ne- 
gotiated. The American Council of 
the World Alliance, in codperation 
with the Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, in- 
vites every congregation to establish 
peace-makers’ committees for the pur- 
pose of educating all Christian citi- 
zens in international ethics. Heartily 
cobperating with the peace movement, 
the Church Peace Union (Dr. Freder- 
ick Lynch, secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City) has made possible 
by its liberal financial aid the hold- 
ing of several important conferences 
during the year. 

The Woman’s Peace Party held its 
annual meeting in Washington, Dec. 
8-10. It has societies or affiliated 
associations in more than 30 states 
and in some sections of the country 
has been prominent in peace agita- 
tion. The president is Jane Addams; 
secretary, s. Lucia Ames Mead; 
headquarters, 116 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. The annual meet- 
ing of the American School Peace 
League (Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston) was held in connection with 
the National Education Association in 


July. The American Union against 
Militarism, formerly the League to 
Limit Armaments, has been active in 
its opposition to military prepared- 
ness. The headquarters are at Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C.; the 
executive director is Crystal Eastman. 

The Henry Ford peace expedition 
of 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 121), after 
preliminary work in arousing popu- 
lar interest in stopping the European 
War, was reorganized as a small com- 
mittee, known as the Neutral Confer- 
ence for Continuous Mediation, which, 
sitting at Stockholm, prepared and 
sent a letter to the belligerent na- 
tions suggesting possible solutions of 
the European conflict, and another 
letter to neutral Governments urging 
the calling of a conference for media- 
tion. 

The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace.— Although still 
maintaining the skeleton of its Euro- 
pean organization, the Division of 
Intercourse and Education of the Car- 
negie Endowment (Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, acting director) has con- 
centrated its constructive work on 
the relations of the United States and 
the Latin-American republics. This 
has been carried on under the Pan- 
American division of the American 
Association for International Concili- 
ation, whose director, Dr. Peter Gold- 
smith, has made a visit to South 
America. The Endowment assisted 
the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Conference (see International Rela- 
tions, supra) in Washington with an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the 
traveling expenses and entertainment 
of delegates, among whom were emi- 
nent scholars, economists and_ his- 
torians of the Latin-American na- 
tions. It has granted aid to Euro- 
pean periodicals engaged in the dif- 
fusion of information on internation- 
al law and peace. While avoiding 
needless controversial questions, it 
has increased the monthly edition of 
documents of the International Con- 
ciliation to 110,000 copies, encour- 
aged international polity clubs in 
American colleges, furnished pam- 
phlet material on the economics of 
war and peace to the schools, and 
provided summer instruction on in- 
ternational relations in 79 universi- 
ties, colleges and state normal schools, — 
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with the general object of stimulat- 
ing interest in international relations 
and of preparing the people of the 
United States for their increasingly 
important leadership in the interna- 
tional life of the future. In the Di- 
vision of Economics and History (Dr. 
John Bates Clark, director), the pub- 
lication of many of the 80 or more 
volumes that at the outbreak of the 
war were in preparation by the Euro- 
pean Committee of Research is sus- 
pended, but will be completed later. 
The Division of International Law 
(Dr. James Brown Scott, director) 
has published a series of volumes con- 
taining Ladd’s Essay on a Oongress 
of Nations ; an English translation of 
Grotius’ Freedom of the Seas; the 
“Instructions to the American Dele- 
gates to the Hague Conferences”; an 
English translation of the resolutions 
of the Institute of International 
Law; the texts of the Hague Conven- 
tions, with tables of signatures, rati- 
fications, adhesions, etc.; the deci- 
sions of the Hague Court; Diplomatic 
Documents Relating to the Outbreak 
of the War; and two monographs 
concerning an international court of 
justice. Dr. Scott has continued to 
serve as special adviser to the De- 
partment of State and chairman of 
the Joint State and Neutrality Board, 
“was a vice-president and official re- 
porter of the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress with a view to ed- 
iting the proceedings, and has been a 
factor in the initiatory stages of the 
American Institute of International 
Law, which, at the time of the Con- 
gress, issued a “Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations,” with 
an official commentary. Under this 
division of the Endowment, Alejandro 
Alvarez, secretary-general of the In- 
stitute of Internation Law, has be- 
come the first exchange professor 
from Latin-America in an American 
institution of learning. 
Arbitration and Conciliation.—There 
have been no new cases before the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, but announcement is 
made that Great Britain and Sweden 
have agreed to submit to arbitration 
after the war the question of the le- 


gality of the seizure of postal parcels 
(see International Relations, supra) . 
The settlement of the controversy be- 
tween Germany and the United States 
in regard to the schooner William P. 
Frye has been delayed by an effort 
to settle the case directly by diplo- 
macy rather than by arbitration (see 
abid.). The Central American Court 
of Justice, which was set up in 1907, 
has adjudicated during the year, fa- 
vorably to Costa Rica, the case of 
Costa Rica v. Nicaragua involving 
the violation of the treaty of limits 
(April 15, 1858) as interpreted by 
the Cleveland award, both by the sub- 
stance and manner of the making of 
the treaty between the United States 
and Nicaragua (Aug. 5, 1914) relat- | 
ing to a canal route across Nicaragua 
about which it is alleged Costa Rica, 
whose land and water rights are af- 
fected, should have been consulted 
(see 2bid.). A kindred controversy 
which grew out of the grant by Nica- 
ragua to the United States of the 
right to establish a naval base in the 
Gulf of Fonseca has been decided in 
favor of Salvador, whose rights of 
self-protection are also claimed to be 
affected, and of Honduras, whose neu- 
trality, established under the treaty 
of peace and amity signed at Wash- 
ington in 1907, is considered com- 
promised. There have been some rat- 
ifications and proclamations of trea- 
ties for the advancement of peace ne- 
gotiated on the Wilson-Bryan plan, 
about 35 of which have been accepted 
in principle. By article 12 of the 
treaty between the United States and 
Haiti relating to the finances, eco- 
nomic development and tranquillity of 
the latter country (signed at Port au 
Prince on Sept. 16, 1915, ratifications 
exchanged at Washington, May 3, 
1916), the Government of Haiti 
agrees to execute with the United 
States a protocol for the settlement 
by arbitration, or otherwise, of all 
pending pecuniary claims of foreign 
corporations, companies, citizens or 
subjects against Haiti. (For corre- . 
spondence between President Wilson 
and the belligerents of Europe in re- 
gard to peace proposals, see Interna- 
tional Relations, supra.) 
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Roscor R. Hitt AND 


General Survey of Economic and 
Political Conditions—The year 1916 
produced much improvement in the 
general economic situation in Latin 
America. The depressive conditions 
created by the European War contin- 
ued to give way before the benefits 
derived from the war on account of 
good prices and heavy demand for 
the products of the various countries. 
Commercial and financial conditions 
underwent considerable readjustment 
during the year, and most of the coun- 
tries showed a favorable trade bal- 
ance and experienced less of budget- 
ary difficulties than during the pre- 
ceding year. An indication of the 
improved trade conditions is found in 
a comparison of the trade between 
the United States and Latin America 
for the fiscal years 1915 and 1916. 
The total amount of the trade of the 
United States with Latin America for 
the year ending June 30, 1916, was 
$1,115,621,000, comprising exports 
to Latin America of $397,456,000 
and imports from Latin America of 
$718,165,000; for the year ending 
June 30, 1915, the total was $767,400,- 
000, comprising exports of $242,602,- 
000 and imports of $524,807,000. 
There continued to be difficulties in re- 
gard to shipping facilities, although 
several republics took steps to relieve 
the shortage. The need of capital for 
the development of resources and for 
the continuance of public works was 
manifest everywhere. The extension 
of American banking facilities in 
Latin America aided in improving 
financial and commercial conditions. 

Pan-Americanism continued to de- 
velop, many events taking place which 
served to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween the American nations. The Sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
which assembled in Washington on 
Dec. 27, 1915, concluded its labors on 
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Jan. 8. The Congress considered a 
multitude of subjects in the further- 
ance of its 


high aims and purposes, namely, to in- 
crease the knowledge of things Ameri- 
ean, to disseminate and to make the 
culture of each American country the 
heritage of all American republics, to 
further the advancement of science by 
disinterested codperation, to promote in- 
dustry, inter-American trade and com- 
merce, and to devise ways and means of 
mutual helpfulness. 


The conclusions of the Congress were 
embodied in 49 resolutions and ree- 
ommendations relating to archeologi- 
cal exploration and research, use of 
the metric system, uniform gauge for 
railways, forestry, irrigation and rec- 
lamation of arid lands, study of the 
lives of liberators and statesmen, 
study of the history and life of the 
Latin-American peoples, teaching of 
Spanish in the United States and. of 
English in Latin America, inter- 
change of educators between the 
American republics, increase of facili- 
ties for the study of international 
law, and study of the constitutions, 
laws and institutions of the various 
republics. (See also III, IJnterna- 
tional Relations.) 

The International High Commis- 
sion, created pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the Pan-American Fi- 
nancial Conference of 1915, held its 
first meeting in Buenos Aires on 
April 3-13. Its deliberations result- 
ed in the permanent organization of 
the High Commission with headquar- 
ters at Washington, an agreement to 
hold a second Pan-American Finan- 
cial Conference in 1917, plans for a 
conference on wireless communication 
and a postal congress, and recommen- 
dations looking toward unification of 
the laws of the various republics. — 
During the year Costa Rica signed the — 
Trade Mark Treaty formulated by the _ 
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Fourth Pan-American Conference and 
made possible the establishment of a 
single bureau in Havana for the regis- 
tration of all trade marks from the 
northern group of American nations. 
A department of education was estab- 
lished in the Pan-American Union, a 
forward step in the intellectual rela- 
tions of the American States. 
Pan-American political relations, on 
the whole, were friendly, but the diffi- 
culties of the United States with the 
Dominican Republic, the Central 
American republics, and Mexico, were 
notable exceptions. After extended 
negotiations, which produced no re- 
sults because of the attitude of the 
Dominican Government, the United 
States intervened in the Dominican 
Republic and took charge of the ad- 
ministration in order to straighten 
out the tangled situation (see also in- 
fra, and III, International Rela- 
tions). The trouble with Central 
America resulted from the ratification 
of the Nicaragua treaty, which called 
forth a vigorous protest from some 
of the other Central American states 
(see also III, International Rela- 
tions). The problem of Mexico con- 
tinued to be most serious, owing to 
‘the border raids and the presence of 
a United States punitive expedition 
in Mexico (see also III, International 
Relations; and XII, The Army). 
With the exception of the Central 
American difficulty, relations among 
the Latin-American republics were 
amicable. Treaties looking toward 
the adjustment of long standing boun- 
dary disputes, as well as peace and 
commercial treaties, were entered in- 
to by several countries. Numerous 
steps were taken in the rapprochement 
of Peru and Chile and efforts were 
made to reach an agreement respect- 
ing the Treaty of Ancon (1884). 
The internal political situation of 
the Latin-American republics was 
peaceful, except in Mexico and the 
Dominican Republic. Presidential 
elections in Argentina, Ecuador, the 
Dominican Republic, Cuba, Guatema- 
la, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Pana- 
ma, with minor exceptions, took place 
in an orderly manner, although in 
Most instances hotly. contested. 
The following are the more impor- 
tant works relating to Latin Amer- 
ica, published during the year: 


Barp, H. E.—South America: 
Suggestions. (New York, Heath 

FILSINGER, B. B.—Feaporting to Latin 
America. _(New York, Appletons.) 

Froenorr, J. C.—America and the Ca- 
nal Title. (New York, Sully & Klein- 
teich.) 

Hausny, F. M.—Railway Expansion in 
Latin America. (New York, Moody.) 

Harr, A. B.—The Monroe Doctrine: an 
Interpretation. (Boston, Little, 
Brown.) 

Jonrs, C. L.—Oaribbean Interests of the 
at States. (New York, Apple- 
ons. 

Mannine, W. R.—Harly Diplomatic Re- 
tations Between the United States and 
Mezico. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins.) 

New Pan-Americanism. (World Peace 
Foundation.) . 

O’Suaucunessy, Edith L.—A Diplomat’s 
Wife in Mexico, (New York, Harpers.) 

Ross, G.—Argentina and Uruguay. (New 
York, Macmillans.) 

Scorr, "J. B.—Second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress: Final Act and 
Interpretative Commentary Thereon. 
(Washington, Government Printing 
Office.) 

Scroces, W. O.—Filibusters and Finan- 


oe 


ciers: the Story of William Walker 
and his Associates. (New York, Mac- 
millans.) 


StmpHens, Kate.—Wastering of Mezico. 
(New York, Macmillans.) 

ZAHM, J. A.—Thr ough South America’s 
Southland. (New York, Appletons.) 


Argentina.—Victorino de la Plaza 
was President of Argentina during the 
first part of the year. After a bitter 
political campaign, the Radicals, on 
April 2, won in the popular election a 
majority of the electors. They won 
also a majority in the legislative 
branch of the Government. It was 
found necessary for the central Gov- 
ernment to take over the governments 
of three of the states during the elec- 
tion. The question of land holdings 
was one of the most important issues 
before the electorate, the Radicals ad- 
vocating that large estates be taxed 
so heavily that they would be split 
into smaller holdings. The secret bal- 
lot, which was used in this election 
for the first time, was an advantage 
to the Radicals. The electoral col- 
lege met on June 12 and chose Hipo- 
lito Irigoyen as President. He is the 
first Radical to be elected to the 
Presidency. Pelagio Luna was elected 
Vice-President. The new administra- 
tion took office on Oct. 12, to serve 
until 1922. The Cabinet was formed 
with Ramén Gémez, Minister of the 
Interior, at its head. None of the 
new Cabinet had hitherto been in 
public service. 
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Financial and business conditions 
were greatly improved during the 
year. There was a large increase in 
the gold reserve in the Conversion 
Office and there was a great reduc- 
tion in bankruptcies. LHarly in the 
year an issue was made of 15,000,000 
pesos paper (paper peso = $0.42) for 
the exploitation of the oil fields. In 
July work was resumed on the port 
improvements at Buenos Aires, which 
had been suspended at the outbreak 
of the European War. During the 
first six months of the year, the im- 
ports amounted to 104,966,451 gold 
pesos (gold peso = $0.9647) and the 
exports to 246,057,367 gold pesos, a 
total trade of 351,023,818 gold pesos. 
Crops were unusually good through- 
out the country. There was a good 
deal of opposition to the A.B.C. agree- 
ment of 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 123) 
because in the commission of arbitra- 
tion Brazil and Chile would have two 
votes to one for Argentina. 

Important legislation included a 
workmen’s-compensation act and a de- 
cree regulating immigration in order 
to insure a better class of immigrants. 
Immigrants are now required to 
bring, besides a photograph, a certifi- 
cate that at no time within 10 years 
previous to their entry have they com- 
mitted any act against society in 
their native land. The census of 
1914 was announced in July and 
showed a total population of 7,885,- 
237, an increase of 3,920,326 since 
1895. On July 9 was celebrated the 
centennial of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Bolivia—In January President Is- 
mael Montes of Bolivia reorganized 
the Cabinet. The country found itself 
in financia! difficulties on account of 
a large deficit in the budget. To care 
for this deficit an issue was made of 
interest-bearing treasury bonds which 
were taken by the banks of the coun- 
try. The bonds were issued at nine 
per cent. and taken at 95. They were 
guaranteed by 20 per cent. of the cus- 
toms receipts, the importer paying 20 
per cent. of duties in warrants. The 
moratorium law was extended to June 
30, 1916. Arrangements for the ex- 
portation of tin to the United States 
made possible a large increase in 
trade. In January laws went into ef- 
fect providing for Sunday closing and 


Sunday rest and prohibiting the sale 
of alcoholic drinks. Work was con- 
tinued upon the La Quiaca-Tupiza 
railroad, which is to connect Bolivia 
and Argentina and is expected to be 
completed within two years. 

A great deal of interest centered in 
political affairs, although the Presi- 
dential election does not occur until 
1917. The Congressional elections on 
May 7 resulted in a victory for the 
Government party, the most promi- 
nent leader of the opposition, Daniel 
Salamana, failing of reélection. Crit- 
icism of the administration was main- 
ly on matters of financial policy. In 
September José Gutierrez was nomi- 
nated by the Liberals to succeed 
Montes for the Presidency. The Lib- 
erals are firmly in power and the Con- 
servatives show little strength. In 
his annual message of Aug. 6, Presi- 
dent Montes reported that the finan- 
cial conditions were much improved. 

The protocol regarding the bound- 
ary between Bolivia and Paraguay 
was renewed for six months. The 
question of the boundary between Bo- 
livia and Argentina was under con- 
sideration. 

Brazil—On Jan. 1 President Wen- 
ceslau Braz of Brazil sanctioned a 
new Civil Code, which goes into effect 
on Jan. 1, 1917. The Code provides 
for the protection of the property 
rights of inventors and authors; for 
the rights of land owners to surface 
and subsoil of, and the air above, 
their holdings; for the regulation of 
water rights and land boundaries; for 
the protection of the homestead right, 
and that no man be deprived of it by 
legal processes; that a wife may buy 
the necessities of life and that the 
husband may not stop the credit of 
the wife for such purchases; and that 
the wife who earns a salary may dis- 
pose of it freely. Congress, which 
closed in March, enacted many finan- 
cial measures, among which were acts 
modifying the collections on imports, 
suppressing unnecessary posts in pub- 
lic service, regulating the collection 
of taxes on commerce and upon cap- 
ital invested in rented lands, estab- 
lishing a tax upon capital invested in 
city real estate, and substituting a 
new table of rates for the collection 
of taxes on incomes, The budget for 
1917 provides for an expenditure of 
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97,750 contos gold (gold conto = 
$546) and 406,388 contos paper (pa- 
per conto $250). Brazil is to re- 
sume interest payments on its debt. 
A cotton convention was held May 
1-10 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Society. In April 
there was a decree of the Government 
guaranteeing the deposits of savings 
banks and thus promoting a close re- 
lationship between the Government 
and the banks. Other interesting 
events of the year were the organiza- 
tion of the Union for the Advance- 
ment of Education and of the League 
in Favor of the Allies, the latter 
formed to express sympathy with 
France and her Allies and including 
as members many of the leading men 
of Brazil; a scandal over the sale of 
munitions to the Allies, in which a 
number of high officials and diplo- 
mats were involved; and the appear- 
ance of monarchial propaganda in Siio 
Paulo. Late in the year there was 
agitation for the taking over of Ger- 
man shipping in Brazilian ports. 
Chile—A ministerial crisis in Chile 
over the question of direct taxation 
arose in the closing days of the ad- 
ministration of Ram6én Barros Luco, 
whose term expired on Dec. 22, 1915. 
The new President, Juan Luis Sanfu- 
entes, whose election was the result 
of a coalition of the Liberal Demo- 
crats, also found difficulty in the for- 
mation of a Cabinet. His first Cabi- 
net gave places to the opposition Lib- 
erals. After one week, because of the 
opposition of the Senate, this Cabinet 
resigned, and a second cabinet was 
formed, composed of three members 
from the Liberal-Conservative coali- 
tion (Conservative, Liberal, Demo- 
cratic and National parties) and 
three members from the Liberal Alli- 
ance (Liberal Democratic and Radical 
parties). Difficulties arising from 
the various factions and groups 
caused in the early fall a third revi- 
sion of the Cabinet, consisting of Lib- 
erals and Liberal Democrats, a sur- 
prise to the Conservatives. In his 
first Presidential message Sanfuentes 
reported cordial foreign relations, es- 
pecially with Argentina and Brazil, 
and recommended reforms in the 
method of election of President, the 
creation of a Department of Agricul- 
ture for the development of resources, 


colonization schemes, the need of par- 
ticular attention to public education, 
and the ratification of the protocol of 
1907 with Peru, which had to do with 
adjustment of difficulties over the 
Treaty of Ancon (1884). In a second 
message to Congress, President San- 
fuentes advocated the establishment 
of a Ministry of Agriculture, the re- 
organization of the police system, the 
reform of excise taxes, the protection 
of the merchant marine, the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Public 
Works, the construction of new ports, 
a workmen’s-compensation act, and 
that the Government in its purchases 
give preference to national products. 

The debt confronting the country 
at the beginning of the new admin- 
istration was £34,556,380. The finan- 
cial condition, due largely to the in- 
creased nitrate production, is greatly 
improved. In February a bill was 
passed forbidding the sale of Chilean 
steamers to foreigners, a means 
adopted the year before to secure 
funds. In June provision was made 
for an international loan of $7,300,- 


‘000 at six per cent. for the comple- 


tion of the port works at Santiago, 
for the payment for port works at 
Valparaiso and San Antonio, and for 
the construction of shops. It was 
decided also to issue 30,000,000 paper 
pesos (paper peso= $0.14) in treas- 
ury warrants at eight per cent. 

An arbitration treaty with the 
United States greatly lessens the pos- 
sibility of disputes between these 
countries. The treaty provides that 
in case of any disagreement a com- 
mission of five members shall be ap- 
pointed, each country naming two, 
only one of whom shall be a citizen 
of that country, and these four mem- 
bers choosing the fifth. Six months 
are allowed for the acceptance of the 
findings of this commission and if 
they are then refused, the matter is 
to be referred to The Hague. Late 
in the year Great Britain turned 
over to Chile six submarines, con- 
structed in the United States, in pay- 
ment for the seizure, at the opening 
of the war, of warships being con- 
structed in England for Chile. 

Colombia.—The administration in 
Colombia was in charge of President 
José Vicente Concha, who was elected 
in 1914 for a term of four years. In 
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spite of measures taken in 1915 to 
relieve the financial situation (A. Y. 
B., 1915, p. 127), the country experi- 
enced a large deficit in the budget. 
The figures for 1916 were estimated 
to be: revenue, $14,749,000 gold, and 
expenses, $15,785,579. Conditions in 
this respect, however, were better 
than they were in 1915. <A decree of 
March 1 ordered the retirement of 
the depreciated paper money in ex- 
change for gold or gold notes. In 
August a loan of 15,000,000 gold 
pesos (gold peso—$1.00) was ap- 
proved for the sanitation of ports and 
for the construction of public works. 
The city of Bogota floated a lean 
with the American International 
Company of New York for $5,000,000 
at six per cent. at a price to yield 
7.5 per cent. 

On Jan. 3 A. J. Cadavid, the new 
Minister of War, undertook a pro- 
gramme of preparedness for peace, 
for the training of the army, and for 
the establishment of munitions fac- 
tories. A decree of Feb. 17 provided 
for compulsory military service, and 
later in the year a mission of Swiss 
officers was engaged to carry out the 
reorganization of the army. There 
was much discussion of the educa- 
tional system and the need of scien- 
tific direction in educational matters. 
The great defect in the system has 
been the adherence to the colonial 
classicism. A plan for the organiza- 
tion of a Chamber of Commerce was 
carried out, and a law was passed 
offering premiums for the importa- 
tion of thoroughbred cattle. 

Costa Rica. — Alfredo Gonzales 
Flores, chosen in 1914 for a term of 
four years, was President of Costa 
Rica during the year. Congressional 
elections were held in December, 1915, 
for the year 1916. These elections 
resulted in a victory for the Republi- 
can party, which is the party of the 
Administration. There was a great 
deal of agitation for tax reform. On 
May 1 a destructive earthquake in 
San José caused much property loss, 
although few lost their lives. 

Costa Rica on March 26 brought 
suit in the Central American Court of 
Justice for infringements of rights in 
the negotiation of the Bryan-Chamorro 
canal treaty between Nicaragua and 
the United States. The Court ruled 


on Sept. 22 that the treaty violated 
the rights of Costa Rica as fixed by 
the Cafias-Jerez treaty of April 15, 
1858, the Cleveland Award of March 
22, 1888, and the Central American 
Peace Treaty of Dec. 20, 1907; but 
that the Court could not declare the 
United States-Nicaraguan treaty null 
because the United States is not sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. Costa Rica 
protested to Nicaragua and the 
United States, but without effect, and 
later withdrew her representative 
from Nicaragua. (See also III, In- 
ternational Relations.) 

Cuba.—President Mario Menocal, 
Conservative, who had given Cuba a 
most efficient and just administra- 
tion, was a candidate in 1916 to suc- 
ceed himself. The political campaign 
was very bitter, the Liberals oppos- 
ing the election of Menocal and charg- 
ing the Conservatives with an effort 
to establish themselves permanently 
in power. The platform of Alfredo 
Zayas, the Liberal nominee, was very 
progressive and included revision of 
the tariff, reduction of the budget, 
the abolition of sinecures, a better 
diplomatic service, creation of schools, 
establishment of free ports, commer- 
cial treaties, and the fostering of 
agriculture. Fearing to have Meno- 
cal in charge of the elections, the Lib- 
erals undertook to pass a bill requir- 
ing that a President who was run- 
ning for reélection should resign 65 
days before the election. The bill 
passed but was vetoed by Menocal. 
The Liberals could not pass it over 
the veto. They then suggested that 
the United States be asked to super- 
vise the elections. The election was 
held on Noy. 1 but was so close that 
a contest resulted which was not de- 
cided at the close of the year. 

Pursuant to the policy, inaugurated 
in 1915, of extending the.educational 
system of the country, a naval school 
was established in October. In Jan- 
uary a special commission was ap- 
pointed to make a study and to report 
on the proposed nationalization of 
the railways. This measure was ad- 
vocated because of the high cost to 
the Government of the carrying of 
the mails and the transportation of 
troops and officials, and because of 
the injury done to the agriculturists 
by the raising of freight rates. 
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Dominican Republic—There was 
much opposition to Juan Isidro 
Jiménez, who assumed the Presidency 
of the Dominican Republic in Decem- 
ber, 1914. This opposition, which 
had been the cause of several revolu- 
tionary uprisings, culminated on May 
1 when Jiménez was impeached for 
alleged violations of the Constitution 
in connection with the budget. Jim- 
énez resigned on May 7 after a com- 
paratively mild revolution lasting 
two days. On May 15 American ma- 
rines entered the city of Santo Do- 
mingo to guarantee free elections. In 
June Jacinto de Castro was appointed 
President by Congress. On July 1 
there was an engagement between 
American marines and Dominican 
revolutionists, but an agreement was 
reached on July 5 between Rear-Ad- 
miral Caperton and the revolutionists 
supporting General Arias providing 
for disarmament and further discus- 
sion of domestic affairs. Before this 
there had been armed conflicts at 
Monte Christi and Puerto Plato, 
where marines had landed to restore 
order. On July 26 Francisco Hen- 
riquez y Carvajal was proclaimed 
Provisional President until the elec- 
tions of Aug. 15, when he was elected 
for a term of five months on condi- 
tion that he would not be a candidate 
for reélection. A Cabinet was formed 
representing various parties. 

On Aug. 20 Clarence H. Baxter, 
American receiver-general of customs, 
advised the suspension of payments 
to Dominican officials until an under- 
standing should be reached concerning 
certain articles of the American- 
Dominican convention of 1907, or the 
recognition of the present Dominican 
Government by the United States. 
This recommendation was adopted 
and it led to resistance on the part 
of the Dominicans, which in turn re- 
sulted in intervention by the United 
States in November. <A conflict took 
place on Noy. 29 and 30 at Macoris, 
where Governor Perez resisted the 
American forces which appeared to 
set up a military government. This 
engagement resulted in the dispersion 
of the Dominicans. (See also III, 
International Relations.) 

Charles N. Johnson, the American 
fiscal agent, resigned on June 15 be- 
cause of his disapproval of the policy 


of President Wilson towards the 
Dominicans. A new political party 
was formed to combat. the excessive 
use of personalities in politics. 

Ecuador.—Leonidas Plaza was Pres- 
ident of Ecuador until Aug. 31, at 
which time he was succeeded by Dr. 
Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno.  Presi- 
dent Moreno, a Liberal, was elected 
on Jan. 12 over Arizaga, the Con- 
servative candidate. The campaign 
was bitter and waged upon personali- 
ties, very little constructive sugges- 
tion being offered by either side. The 
elections for representatives in Con- 
gress, on the other hand, which was 
held on May 15-18, were character- 
ized by apathy and indifference. A 
liberal programme was promised. A 
law was passed providing that work- 
men be not compelled to work more 
than eight hours a day without extra 
pay and that 50 per cent. of the 
employees of all industrial and com- 
mercial establishments must be Ecua- 
dorians. In June, in an effort to 
keep down the price of sugar, a de- 
cree was published forbidding expor- 
tation during the period of the war. 
A treaty with Colombia for the ad- 
justment of the long standing boun- 
dary dispute was signed in July and 
ratified by Ecuador on Aug. 15. 

Guatemala.—President Manuel Es- 
trada Cabrera continued to be the 
dominant figure of Guatemala. In 
the elections held on Jan. 17 he was 
a candidate to succeed himself and 
was chosen for the Presidency for the 
fifth time. The term is for six years, 
commencing in March, 1917, and 
President Cabrera, at the end of that 
time, will have served in this ca- 
pacity for 19 years. Although the 
country has not been entirely at 
peace throughout his administration, 
there has been no revolt of large pro- 
portions and there has been a great 
advance along the lines of govern- 
ment, of commerce and of education. 
A system of compulsory education is 
one of the reforms introduced. The 
exports from Guatemala to the United 
States during the first six months 
of 1916 showed a marked increase. 
The budget for 1916-1917 estimated 
the receipts at 65,095,692 pesos 
(peso = $0.03). 

Haiti—tThe chief executive of Haiti 
during the year was Gen. Sudre - 
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Dartiguenave. Internal conditions 
were far more peaceful than they 
were in 1915. There was a small 
revolt during the first week of Jan- 
uary at Puerto Principe which was 
speedily put down by American forces. 
An amnesty was proclaimed on Feb. 
4 to all those who took part in the 
revolt in the city of Cayes on Dee. 
1, 1915. On Feb. 28 the United 
States Senate ratified the treaty of 
1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 130) which 
provides that customs and police su- 


pervision shall be under American: 


control and that a native constabu- 
lary shall be formed under the com- 
mand of American officers; and fur- 
ther that the United States shall 
guarantee the territorial integrity of 
Haiti (see also III, International Re- 
lations). ‘The treaty is designed to 
stabilize the Government and to dis- 
courage insurrections. 

The Cabinet resigned on May 5, 
and there was a bitter conflict be- 
tween President Dartiguenave and 
the Senate over the procedure in re- 
gard to the formation of a new con- 
stitution which shall conform with 
the treaty with the United States. 
The President threatened to resign 
unless the Senate should abide by the 
decree of dissolution. Congress en- 
tered a protest to the Government 
and Congress of the United States 
against what it considered to be a 
violation of its rights. Rean-Ad- 
miral Caperton supported President 
Dartiguenave in the controversy. The 
Cabinet was reorganized on May 10. 
On Aug. 24 a protocol was signed at 
Washington which embodied details 
of the treaty of 1915. The budget for 
1916 estimated an expenditure of 
$3,999,732 and 3,479,821 gourdes 
(gourde = $0.9647). 

Honduras.—Francisco Bertrand was 
elected President of Honduras in No- 
vember, 1915, for a term of four 
years. Alberto Membrano was chosen 
Vice-President. President Bertrand 
really succeeded himself, as he had 
resigned from the Presidency six 
months before election in order to 
comply with the law requiring that 
no one shall become President who 
has held the office during the six 
months preceding the inauguration. 
During his administration President 
Bertrand has greatly strengthened 
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relations between Honduras and the 
United States. Much constructive 
work has been carried out, including 
the construction of roads, bridges and 
railroads; the establishment of 
schools, the reorganization of the 
Department of Public Instruction, the 
remedying of defects of the judiciary, 
the favoring of the inveStment of for- 
eign capital, reforms in the customs 
duties, the fostering of agriculture, 
and measures looking towards the 
civilization of the natives. 

Work was carried on during the 
year on the Honduras section of the 
Pan-American Railway. A law was 
passed providing for the inspection of 
banks of issue. The budget for 1916- 
1917 estimates the receipts at 5,476,- 
400 pesos (peso $0.50). Measures 
were taken to provide greater econ- 
omy in administration. 

Mexico.—Conditions of anarchy pre- 
vailed in Mexico throughout the year. 
Gen. Venustiano Carranza, who was 
recognized as head of the de facto 
Government in 1915, continued his 
efforts to secure complete control of 
the country. During most of the year 
he maintained his capital at Dolores 
Hidalgo and Queretaro.. The out- 
standing features of the year were 
the efforts of Carranza to reorganize 
the administration and rehabilitate 
the country, the factional opposition 
to the Carranza régime by Villa and 
other rebel leaders, and the difficulties 
of the de facto Government with the 
United States, which resulted from 
border raids and the sending of an 
American punitive expedition into 
Mexico (see I, American History; 
III, International Relations; and 
XII, The Army). 

In the effort to restore civil govern- 
ment and rehabilitate the distracted 
country, Carranza issued many de- 
erees. Some of these had a decidedly 
anti-foreign character, especially that 
of Aug. 17, which provided that no 
concessions would be granted to for- 
eigners or foreign companies until 
they renounced all treaty rights and 
agreed to accept only the same priv- 
ileges as Mexicans. Numerous de- 
crees dealt with finance. On Feb. 27 
it was ordered that all notes issued 
by the Constitutionalist Government 
must be recognized and redeemed 
when presented. Three decrees of 
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April 3 provided for a monetary com- 
mission to reorganize the currency 
system, for the formation of a fund 
to guarantee the circulation of the 
fiduciary currency, and for the sub- 
stitution of a new issue of paper cur- 
_rency to take the place of the old 
issues. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in placing the new issue 
of paper in circulation. An order of 
June 3 withdrawing from circulation 
all notes over 20 pesos in value nearly 
paralyzed business. On Sept. 15 Car- 


- ranza declared that all banks should 


bring their metal reserves up to the 
amount of their outstanding notes 
within 60 days or be declared insol- 
vent. This decree called forth a vig- 
orous protest from the French and 
British diplomatic representatives. A 
decree of Dec. 12 stated that salaries 
of government employees would be 
paid in gold at the rate of pay in 
1912. On Oct. 7 it was ordered that 
bull fighting should be suspended un- 
til order is restored in the country. 
A decree of Sept. 30 provided for the 
abolition of the Vice-Presidency, the 


_ reduction of the Presidential term 
from six to four years, and no re- 


election. A number of states issued 
orders forbidding the sale of real 
property to foreigners. 

Municipal elections were held on 
Sept. 3, and on Oct. 22 delegates were 
chosen to a constitutional convention. 
The convention met in Queretaro on 
Nov. 20, but had not terminated its 
_ labors by the close of the year. 

_ At the beginning of the year, Villa, 
who had been declared an outlaw, 
seemed almost crushed. He continued 
- his activities, however, and numerous 
battles were fought between Villistas 
and Carranzistas. Apparently be- 
lieving he could not defeat Carranza, 
' Villa proceeded to provoke an Ameri- 
can intervention. A massacre of the 
American miners at Santa isabel 
(Jan. 10) and the raid on Columbus, 
N. M. (March 9), in which a number 
. of Americans were killed, were the 
_ steps taken for this purpose. These 
acts resulted in the sending of a puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico (see also 
Iii, International Relations; and 
XII, The Army), for the purpose of 
capturing Villa and dispersing his 
forces and of protecting Americans 
in Mexico and on the border. On 


March 27 Villa captured Guerrero 
and put many Carranzistas to death. 
Two days later he was defeated by 
Colonel Dodd and. his forces scat- 
tered. Villa, who was wounded, dis- 
appeared into the mountains and re- 
mained inactive during the summer. 

The presence of the punitive ex- 
pedition in Mexico was considered 
a violation of Mexican territory by 
Carranza and he made insistent de- 
mands for the immediate withdrawal 
of the American forces. Additional 
border raids, the Parral incident 
(April 12) and the battle of Carrizal 
(Jume 21), between Americans and 
Carranzistas (see XII, The Army), 
served to bring the relations of Car- 
ranza and the United States to the 
breaking point. Continued efforts, 
however, were made to seek an adjust- 
ment of the problem. In July Car- 
ranza proposed that a joint commis- 
sion should be formed to discuss the 
withdrawal of the American troops 
and other matters pertaining to the 
relations of the two countries. The 
proposal was accepted, the commis- 
sion was appointed in August, and 
began its labors on Sept. 4. After 
much discussion a protocol was 
signed in November providing for the 
withdrawal of the American troops 
in case the de facto Government 
seemed able amply to protect Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico and prevent 
border raids. The protocol was not 
satisfactory to Carranza, and its 
status was still undetermined at the 
close of the year. (See also III, In- 
ternational Relations.) ~ 

At the time of the signing of the 
protocol, Villa, who had renewed his 
activities in September, attacked the 
city of Chihuahua (Nov. 23) and 
after four days of severe fighting cap- 
tured it. After sacking the place, 
Villa withdrew to the westward with 
his booty and the Carranzistas reoc- 
cupied the city. Villa announced 
that he would make war on the 
Americans. He continued his opera- 
tions against Carranza until the 
close of the year. These events — 
showed the weakness of the Car- 
ranza Government and served to leave 
the question of the withdrawal of the 
American troops undecided. 

Zapata continued to control the 
state of Morelos, and the capture of 
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one of his strongholds, Ajusco (Feb. 
13), did not serve to bring him into 
subjection to Carranza. In July a 
so-called Legalista movement was 
started under the leadership of Felix 
Diaz for the purpose of overthrowing 
Carranza and Obregon. Although 
Diaz landed in Mexico, the movement 
made little headway. 

Nicaragua.—The chief executive of 
Nicaragua for the year was Adolfo 
Diaz, who was elected in 1912. The 
Presidential elections took place on 
Oct. 2, when Emiliano Chamorro, who 
was formerly Minister at Washington, 
was elected, to take office on Jan. 1, 
1917, for a term of six years. He was 
opposed by Carlos Cuadra Pasos, the 
nominee of the Friends of the Gov- 
ernment, and by Julio Irias, the can- 
didate of the Liberal party. The elec- 
tion aroused a good deal of bitter 
feeling and many of the adherents of 
Trias refused to vote, declaring that 
the presence of American warships 
and the moral backing of Chamorro 
by Washington, materially affected 
the results. 

The Bryan-Chamorro Treaty with 
the United States on the subject of 
the canal route (A. Y. B., 1913, p. 
91) was ratified by the Nicaraguan 
Congress on April 11, having already 
been ratified by the Senate of the 
United States on Feb. 18. This great- 
ly stimulated business conditions. 
The treaty was opposed by Costa Rica 
and Salvador. Costa Rica claimed 
that under the convention with Nica- 
ragua of 1858, she was to have a 
voice in any treaty relating to canal 
rights. Salvador protested that the 
treaty violates the provision of the 
Washington Convention of the Cen- 
tral Americas of 1907, guaranteeing 
the neutrality of Honduras. Costa 
Rica presented her claims to the Cen- 
tral Court of Justice which decided 
against Nicaragua. Nicaragua re- 
fused to abide by the decision of the 
Court. Both Costa Rica and Salva- 
dor protested to the United States 
but without effect. (See also III, In- 
ternational Relations.) 

- Panama.—Belisario Porras was the 
chief executive of Panama until Oct. 
1, when Ramon M. Valdez was in- 
augurated as President. The cam- 
paign was very vigorous, and as early 
as January, as well as subsequently, 
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the United States was requested to 
supervise the election held on July 
12. Valdez was opposed by Rodolfo 
Chiari, also a Liberal, although Val- 
dez represented the party of the Gov- 
ernment. On May 14 the United 
States demanded and secured the sur- 
render of the arms of the Panama 
police, although the action was pro- 
tested by some of the citizens. There 
were some slight disturbances at the 
time of the election. Many of the 
followers of Chiari refused to vote, 
protesting to the United States and 
alleging the use of fraud and force 
and accusing the Government of want- 
ing to sell Colon and, indeed, of hay- 
ing already sold large amounts of 
land to Japanese agents. 

The National Exposition of Pan- 
ama, which commemorated the dis- 
covery of the Pacific by Balboa and 
the opening of the interoceanic canal, 
was opened the first week in Feb- 
ruary. A Congress of Christian Work 
in Latin America was held on Feb. 
10-20 (see also XXVIII, Religion). 
A loan was negotiated with Chicago 
and New York bankers for $1,250,000 
for 12 years at five per cent. 

Paraguay.—President Eduardo 
Schaerer’s term expired on Aug. 15. 
Peace and political progress marked 
his administration, although there 


were some attempts at revolt. In the » 


Presidential campaign, Manuel Gon- 
dora was nominated by the Radical 
party but refused the nomination on 
the ground that it would be a viola- 
tion of the constitution, which pro- 
vides that two terms shall elapse be- 
fore a reélection. Gondora was Presi- 
dent in 1912. The convention then 
nominated Manuel Franco, who was 
elected on May 7 and inaugurated 
on Aug. 15. 

The moratorium was extended to 
Dee. 31, 1917, but it was provided 
that, beginning with March 31, 1916, 
payment should be made of four per 
cent. of the principal on debts con- 
tracted prior to Aug. 14, 1914. These 
payments are to be made quarterly 
for one year. In 1917 a payment of 
six per cent. per quarter is to be 
made. The total foreign debt on 
Dee. 31, 1915, was £1,153,503 and 68,- 
227 Argentine gold pesos (Argentine 
gold peso = $0.9648). The budget of 
1915 was, by executive decree, in 
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force for the first six months of the 
year. The budget for 1916 estimated 
revenue at 2,223,937 pesos gold and 
38,463,600 pesos paper, and expenses 
at 2,130,607 pesos gold and 42,767,160 
pesos paper. There was a good in- 


crease in trade during the year and 
a favorable trade balance. 


A law was passed on Jan. 4 for 
the paving of the streets of the cap- 
ital and providing for a bond issue 
of 1,000,000 gold pesos for that pur- 
pose. In January also provision was 
made for a bureau of conversion of 
five members, who should fix the rate 
of conversion, establish and issue the 
circulating medium, and ultimately 
retire the depreciated paper. A law 
was also promulgated for compulsory 
military service to go into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1917. Men between the ages 
of 18 to 28 are to be in the regular 
Army or Navy and men from 28 to 
45 are to be in the reserve. There are 
three classes of reserves: ages 20 


to 29, the reserve of the regular 


army; 29 to 39, the national guard; 
and 39 to 45, the territorial guard. 


. Among the reforms promised by the 


new administration are: the secret 
ballot, Congressional representation 
according to population, a firm cur- 
rency basis, army reforms, judiciary 
reorganization, changes in taxation, 
and economy in administration. 

On July 8 a commercial treaty was 
signed with Argentina which provides 
for great freedom of trade. With a 
few exceptions, all products are to be 
free of duty for five years. 


Peru.—President José Pardo of 


Peru resigned on account of ill health 


on March 15 in favor of the first 
Vice-President Ricardo Bentin. In 
his message he had called attention 
to economic affairs, which, although 
in bad shape at the outset of his ad- 
ministration, now have a satisfactory 
outlook. Due. to mismanagement in 
previous years, the national debt had 
risen to $8,559,679 on Dee. 31, 1915, 
and the revenue had fallen off 40 per 
cent. To remedy this it was neces- 
sary to practice strict economy and 
to create new resources. Tor this 
purpose new taxes were imposed, in- 
cluding an inheritance tax, varying 
from one per cent. to 11 per cent., a 
10 per cent. duty on many hitherto 
free articles, and a new export duty 


on minerals. Financial conditions 
improved steadily throughout the 
year, there being a large increase in 
both exports and imports and a cor- 
responding increase in customs re-- 
ceipts. The increase in oceanic 
freight rates, however, was a serious 
handicap to Peruvian commerce. The 
budget for 1916 contemplated re- 
ceipts of £2,686,950 and expenditures 
of £2,920,159. The budget for 1917 
estimates expenses at £3,412,237. 
Early in the year the Peruvian 
Minister at Washington was recalled 
because the Government could not 
afford to keep up the legation. It 
was rumored in July that Peru and 
Venezuela had entered upon a secret 
agreement to seize large tracts of 
land involved in boundary disputes 
with Colombia and Ecuador. The 
Peruvian Supreme Court held that 
contracts made under Peruvian laws 
could not be affected by the British 
“Trading, with the Enemy” Act (see 
Ill, International Relations). <A 
peace treaty was completed between 
Peru and Uruguay which provides for 
a commission of five members to 
which shall be submitted all ques- 
tions, not constitutional, which do not 
yield to ordinary diplomacy. This 
commission shall have at least one 
year in which to investigate, and 
after their report there shall be a 
six months’ delay, after which, should 
a settlement still be impossible, the 
matter shall be carried to The Hague. 
The treaty is for five years and is to 
be continued indefinitely unless one 
country wishes to withdraw. 
Salvador.—Carlos Meléndez was re- 
elected President of Salvador in 1915 
for a term of two years. His admin- 
istration so far has been a peaceful 
one and many reforms have been made 
in spite of the straitened financial 
conditions. In the President’s mes- 
sage of 1916, particular attention was 
called to the notable progress which 
has been made along the lines of 
education. The economic situation 
showed great improvement. Meas- 
ures were taken for the making and 
improvement of roads and a new in- 
come tax was put into effect. The 
duty on print paper was removed and 
a tax of $10 a year on lawyers was 
abolished. Several of the larger 
towns were installing water systems. 
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Uruguay.—Feliciano Viera was the 
chief executive of Uruguay during the 
year; his term expires in 1919. Much 
interest was taken in a proposed new 
constitution. The reforms were sug- 
gested largely by ex-President José 
Batlle y Ordéfiez, who had, in gen- 
eral, the support of the Colorado 
party, although the party was by no 
means a unit in the matter. There 
was a good deal of opposition to the 
plan, especially to that part provid- 
ing for a commission form of gov- 
ernment. The constitution proposed 
that a commission of nine members 
be in charge of the executive side of 
the government, to have all of the reg- 
ular powers of the President. Two of 
these commissioners were to be chos- 
en by Congress and seven to be 
_ elected. The term was for six years, 
one member to retire each eight 
months. The proposed constitution 
also provided for the direct election 
of Senators, for the referendum, and 
for the separation of church and 
state. The elections held in the fall 
for the constitutional assembly re- 
sulted in the defeat of the adherents 
of the collegiate-government system. 

On Jan. 13 a law was passed re- 
quiring absentee land holders of real 
property to pay double taxes. Ex- 
emptions were made in the cases of 
concessionaires, students, consuls, and 
diplomats. The law providing for 
the eight-hour day was put into force 
on March 17. There was considerable 
difficulty in the enforcement of this 
law because of widespread opposition. 
A decree issued in April undertook 
the control of outdoor advertising by 
means of taxation. An industrial law 
was passed which created primary 


and secondary education along indus- 
trial lines. The Senate sanctioned the 
old-age pension act and an inheritance 
tax was imposed, of one per cent. to 
seven per cent. on near relatives and 
ll per cent. to 27 per cent. on stran- 
gers and distant relatives. A law was 
passed providing for government con- » 
trol of the post offices and the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, these to be 
under the special direction of a board 
composed of seven members. The 
budget for 1916-17 estimated ex- 
penses, 29,521,666 pesos, and receipts, 
29,451,428 pesos (peso= $1.034). 

A five-year peace treaty with Peru 
was concluded (see “Peru,” supra). 

Venezuela.—_Juan Vicente Gémez 
was elected to the Presidency of Ven- 
ezuela in 1915 to serve until 1922. 
As a matter of fact he has never 
taken the oath of office and M&rquez 
Bustillos is still acting as President 
although Gémez is really in power. 
Important legislation in regard to 
education, begun in the year 1915, 
was carried forward during the year. 
On Jan. 3 there was a decree creating 
a naval school at Puerto Cabello, the 
formal inauguration of which took 
place on April 19. The intense in- 
terest in foreign languages was evi- 
denced by the creation by a Presiden- 
tial decree of a School of Foreign 
Language in Caracas. new civil 
code was published during the year. 

The construction of a highway from 
Caracas to San Cristobal has been 
commenced under the direction of the 
Minister of Public Works. The route 
is 683 miles long. It will be the 
largest work ever undertaken by the 
Government and will be attempted 
without the aid of contractors. 


CANADA 
Ernest H. GopFrrey 


The Governor-General.—_On Oct. 13, 
1916, the Duke of Connaught com- 
pleted five years’ service as Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Dominion of Canada. Originally 
appointed for a period of two years, 
His Royal Highness eventually ful- 
filled the entire term of five years dur- 
ing which it is customary for the Gov- 
ernors-General of Canada to hold 
office. Throughout this time the Duke 
had mingled freely with the people of 


Canada, winning their sincere esteem 
and loyal affection. The Royal party 
left Canada on Oct. 16. The Duke of 
Devonshire (Victor Christian Wil- 
liam Cavendish), appointed Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief of 
Canada in succession to the Duke of 
Connaught, arrived at Halifax, N. S., 
on Noy. 11. 

Canada and the European War.— 
The great war has continued to en- 
gage the chief national energies of 
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Canada. On Jan. 12 an order-in- 
council gave legal authority for an 
increase of the Canadian troops to 
500,000 men, and during the year 
earnest efforts to recruit, train and 
equip additional soldiers have been 
put forth throughout the whole of 
Canada. On Nov. 30 the number of 
' recruits enlisted reached a total of 
' 381,438. From the beginning of the 
war to Dee. 31, 1916, the casualties 
among Canadian, troops have num- 
bered 67,890, as follows: killed in 
action, 10,854; died of wounds, 4,010; 
died of sickness, 494; presumed dead, 
1,108; wounded, 48,454; missing, 2,- 
970. The splendid valour and hero- 
ism of the troops at the front have 
been a source of keen gratification 
and pride to the people at home, who 
in numerous ways have striven to sus- 
tain the national and imperial cause 
for which the war is being waged. 
The women of Canada have shown 
noble devotion and enthusiasm in the 
raising of funds, the provision of com- 
forts and the institution of various 
associations for the assistance of sol- 
diers and their dependents. A special 
government inquiry revealed that up 
to March 31, 1916, the total value of 
Canadian patriotic contributions to 
33 different funds actually paid 
amounted to $27,881,165. At the end 
_ of December the total contributions 
to the Canadian Patriotic Fund, the 
principal fund, which had received 
$9,554,981 up to the end of March, 
amounted to $18,373,494, and the dis- 
bursements to $14,373,722, leaving a 
balance in hand of $3,999,772. 

On Noy. 11 Gen. Sir Sam Hughes, 
who had been Minister of Militia and 
Defence since October, 1911, tendered 
his resignation of this office at the 
_ request of the Premier (Sir Robert 
Borden), conveyed by letter of Nov. 
9, in consequence of disagreement on 
matters connected with the overseas 
administration of the Department. 
The questions in dispute were re- 
ferred to in a series of letters ex- 
changed between the Premier and Sir 
Sam Hughes from Oct. 18 to Nov. 11, 
which letters were communicated to 
‘the press and published on Nov. 15. 
In one of these letters, dated Oct. 18, 
Sir Robert Borden wrote: “I thor- 
oughly appreciate the great ability, 
the wonderful energy and the un- 


equalled resourcefulness which you 
have placed at the services of the 
country ever since the outbreak of the 
war.” General Hughes’ resignation 
was accepted, and on Noy. 23 the 
portfolio of the Department of Militia 
and Defence was given to the Hon. A. 
E. Kemp, already a member of the 
Cabinet without portfolio. On Oct. 28 
Sir George Perley, Acting High Com- 
missioner in London, was appointed 
by order-in-council as Minister of 
the Overseas Military Forces for 
Canada in the United Kingdom. In 
October a National Service Board for 
Canada was established with the ob- 
ject of securing the largest available 
military forces, subject to the main- 
tenance of all important industries. 

Finance, Trade and Revenue.—To 
meet the expenses of the war three 
appropriation acts, aggregating $550,- 
000,000, have been passed since 1914, 
the latest of these acts, passed on 
May 18, 1916, for $250,000,000, being 
intended to provide for expenditures 
up to the end of the fiscal year on 
March 31, 1917. To provide for ex- 
penditure on public works under con- 
tract and other capital outlays, a loan 
of $45,000,000 was raised in the Unit- 
ed States in August, 1915. In addi- 
tion to'the war loan of $100,000,000, 
subscribed for in Canada in Novem- 
ber, 1915, a second internal war loan 
of similar amount was successfully 
raised in Canada in September, 1916. 
This loan is in the form of bonds 
maturing on Oct. 1, 1931, bearing 
interest at five per cent. payable half 
yearly, and is exempt from taxes, On 
March 31, 1916, the net public debt 
of Canada stood at $615,156,171, an 
increase of $300,854,545, as compared 
with $314,301,626, the amount of the 
net debt on March 31, 1913. 

The business of the country has 
adjusted itself in a remarkable way 
to the altered conditions created by 
the war. For the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1916, the aggregate trade 
of Canada, excluding coin and bullion, 
was of the value of $1,309,545,664, 
as compared with $958,894,411 in’ 
1914-15, and $1,090,948,716 in 1913- 
14, It represents the largest aggre- 
gate trade in the history of the Do- 
minion. The increase in 1915-16, as 
compared with 1914-15, is $350,651,- 
253, or 36.6 per cent.; and as com- 
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pared with 1913-14 it is $218,596,948, 
or 20 per cent. A considerable pro- 
portion of the increased value of 
Canadian exports during the last 
two years has been due directly to 
the war, large increases being shown 
for grain, hay, boots and shoes, cart- 
ridges, explosives and fulminates, 
metals, minerals, iron, steel and 
manufactures thereof. In 1915-16 
the total trade of the Dominion with 
the United Kingdom was $540,057,- 
644, as compared with $302,112,198 
in 1914-15. With the United States 
it was $610,083,822 in 1915-16, as 
compared with $495,014,031 in 1914- 
15; while the trade with countries 
other than these two was $159,404,198 
in 1915-16, as compared with $161,- 
768,182 in 1914-15. An important 
effect of the altered conditions caused 
by the war is the entire reversal of 
the Canadian balance of trade. This 
before the war was adverse to Can- 
ada to the extent of 43.17 per cent. 
for the year ended March 31, 1913. 
For the fiscal year 1915-16 the: bal- 
ance is a favorable one to the extent 
of 56.40 per cent. The total trade 
of Canada for the eight months ended 
Nov. 30, 1916, exclusive of coin and 
bullion, was of the value of $1,280,- 
973,056, as compared with $750,147,- 
842 for the corresponding period of 
1915. Imports for home consumption 
during this period were $534,852,286, 
as against $298,232,602, and total 
exports were $746,120,770, as against 
$451,915,240 the preceding year. 
For the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1916, the total revenue of Canada was 
$172,147,8388 and the ordinary ex- 
penditure apart from the war was 
$130,350,727, leaving a surplus of 
$41,797,111, devoted towards payment 
of the principal of the war expendi- 
ture. The ordinary expenditure in- 
cludes, however, interest on sums bor- 
rowed for the war, as well as amounts 
paid in war pensions. 
Agriculture—Although the har- 
vested area of wheat for 1916 proved 
to be 1,795,800 acres, or 12.2 per cent. 
below the record of 1915, it was yet 
considerably higher than in any year 
before 1915. The spring of 1916 was 
late and seeding was difficult in con- 
sequence of heavy rains, but the west- 
ern prospects for grain were excellent 
until towards the end of July, when 


rust in Manitoba, due to murky at- 
mosphere and extreme heat, began to 
cause serious apprehension. Unfor- 
tunately, after this wheat rust spread 
with great rapidity through Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, the southern parts 
of these provinces suffering most, and 
within a short time the general out- 
look for a successful wheat harvest 
was completely changed. At the end 
of the year, the Census and Statistics 
Office estimated that of 13,886,400 
acres sown to spring wheat, 1,428,000 
acres, or 10% per cent., would be 
entirely unproductive, while 515,500 
acres, or 334 per cent., would be cut 
green. The yield per acre of the 
wheat crop was. reduced in conse- 
quence of rust by at least 10 bus. in 
Manitoba and five bus. in Saskatche- 
wan, which represents a loss to the 
farmers of these provinces of about 
$50,000,000, besides that occasioned 
by the lowering of grade, which is 
considerable. The total yield of 
wheat for the whole of Canada, as 
provisionally estimated by the Cen- 
sus Office was 220,367,000 bus., as 
compared with 426,747,000 bus., the 
final estimate for 1915. The table 
opposite shows the areas and yields 
of the principal field crops of Canada 
for the two years 1915 and 1916, the 
yields of 1916 being the latest census 
estimates, subject to final revision 
after the close of the year. Percen- 
tage comparisons are given with the 
record crop of 1915 and with the an- 
nual averages for the five years ended 
1915. 

For the crop year ended Aug. 31, 
1916, the total exports of wheat and 
wheat flour expressed as wheat 
amounted to 289,794,162 bus., the 
largest quantity of wheat exported 
from Canada in any single year. 

A favorable feature of the situation 
from the producer’s point of view has 
been the great rise in the prices of 
grain since the outbreak of the war. 
The price of No. 1 Northern wheat at 
Winnipeg rose from 90% cents per 
bushel in July,-1914, to $1.62 in May, 
1915, and to $2.05 in November, 1916. 
At the average price of $1.50, the 
value to farmers of the wheat cro 
of 1916 proved to be $289,374,000, 
as compared with $352,359,400 for 
the large crop of 1915 and with $196,- 
418,000 for the small one of 1914, the 
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ACREAGE AND YIELD OF FARM CROPS 


. ACREAGE PRopuctIon 
‘ sf 1916 1916 
Crop oe te 
000 Total Per Per . Total Per Per 
omitted)| (900 cent. offcent. of/OMtted)| (900 |cent. ofcent. of 
omitted)| 1915 |Average? omitted)} 1915 |Averagel 

Fall wheat...... bus. 1,124 937 83 90 32,392 | 20,131 -62 82 
Spring wheat.... ‘ 13,551 11,943 88 113 | 394,355 | 200,236 51 87 
All wheat..... Na 14,675 | 12,880 88 109 | 426,747 | 220,367 52 86 
Ostsr eddie sa sie'os 11,425 9,835 86 95 | 523,684 | 351,174 67 88 
Barley oe 1,708 1,651 97 104 60,699 | 41,318 68 86 
Rye. i 112 145 129 121 2,394 2,896 121 124 
ee i 196 150 77 64 3,479 2,166 62 56 
Beans a 43 33 75 68 723 541 75 63 
Buckwheat...... 344 342 99 92 7,866 6,720 85 77 
Mixed grains.... ‘ 467 398 85 82 17,523 | 10,333 59 63 
re cas mesa tne R Va ff 807 606 75 48 10,628 7,122 67 58 
Corn for husking. ‘‘ 253 173 68 61 14,368 6,271 44 39 
Potatoes........ ‘ 479 449 94 94 62,604 | 61,128 98 80 
STREPAI DS #5 sie stat? rr 173 156 90 83 64,281 | 41,256 64 58 
Hay and clover. . tons 7,875 7,974 101 97 10,953 | 14,799 135 127 
Fodder corn..... 24 343 297 87 95 3,430 1,977 58 66 
Sugar beets...... Pos 18 15 83 88 141 71 50 46 
Aaa OSES, ok a 93 90 97 94 262 261 100 106 
‘Tobacco «35.0... Ibs. 14 6 36 Ses 9,000 5,943 66 Tae 


1 Annual average of the five years 1911-15. 


average value of which was $1.22 per 
bushel. The total value of the field 
crops of Canada in 1916 was esti- 
mated at $808,054,000 as compared 
with $841,297,500, the record of 1915. 
Consequently, the low yields of 1916 
are to a large extent compensated for 
by the high prices prevailing. 

Farm Live Stock.—The following 
‘were the estimated numbers of farm 
live stock in Canada on June 30, 1916, 
as compared with the same date in 
1915: 


1915 1916 
RRO eB ita aie beara sais 2,996,099 | 2,990,635 
Milch cows. ......... 2,666,846 | 2,603,345 
Other cattle..........| 3,399,155 | 3,313,519 
GOD iaicias bis aie pio es 2,038,662 | 1,965,101 
ce (aR a 8,111,900 | 2,814,672 


’ Immigration—For the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1916, the total num- 
ber of immigrant arrivals in Canada 
was 48,537, of whom 36,937 came 
from the United States, 8,664 from 
the United Kingdom and 2,936 from 
other countries. The corresponding 
total in 1915 was 144,789. 

Railway Construction.—According 
to the official railway statistics of the 
Department of Railways and Canals 
for the year ended June 30, 1916, the 
total railway mileage of the Domin- 


ion (not including 2,300 miles under 
construction) was 37,430, an increase 
of 1,848 miles over the preceding year. 
During the same year $18,066,886 
was added to the capital liability of 
the railways, bringing the total up 
to $1,893,877,774, of which $848,269,- 
488 is represented by stocks and 
$1,045,608,286 by bonds. This does 
not inelude the liability attaching to 
mileage under construction. 
Destruction of the Houses of Par- 
liament.—A fire which broke out in 
the reading room of the House of 
Commons at Ottawa on the evening of 
Feb. 3 totally destroyed the Houses of 
Parliament and resulted in the loss 
of six lives and injuries to others who 
escaped with difficulty. The Domin- 
ion Houses of Parliament, completed 
in 1866, formed one of the finest ex- 
amples of Gothie architecture on the 
American continent. The demolition 
of the ruins and the rebuilding of 
the Houses on the same site have ac- 
tively proceeded during the year, un- 
der the control of a Parliamentary 
committee, according to. plans provid- 
ing for improved accommodation. 
On Sept. 1 the ceremony of laying 
the corner stone of the new buildings 
was performed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral (H. R. H. the Duke of Con- 
naught), the stone being that which 
was laid as the corner stone of the 
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original buildings on Sept. 1, 1860, 
by the Duke’s brother, the Prince of 


' Wales, afterwards King Edward VII. 


The Bilingual Controversy in On- 
tario.—During recent years an edu- 
eational controversy has turned upon 
the rights of the French-speaking 
population of Ontario to the use of 
the French language in the public 
schools. On Aug. 17, 1913, the On- 
tario Department of Education issued 
a “Cireular of Instructions No. 17” 
providing that in what are known as 
English-French schools in Ontario the 
French language as a medium of in- 
struction should not be used beyond 
Form I, except, on approval of the 
chief inspector, for pupils who were 
unable to speak or understand Eng- 
lish. It was claimed by the opponents 
of the Circular that the rights of 
the French-speaking inhabitants un- 
der the British North America Act 
of 1867 were thereby infringed, and 
after legal decisions of the Canadian 
courts had been given against them, 
they carried an appeal to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council 
in England. Judgment was _pro- 
nounced by Lord Chancellor Buck- 
master on Nov. 2 which dismissed the 
appeal and upheld the legal validity 
of the “Instructions” issued by the 
Ontario Education Department. An- 
other appeal at the same time, con- 
tending that an Act of the Ontario 
Legislature (5 Geo. V, Ch. 3) provid- 
ing for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to conduct the English-French 
schools of the city of Ottawa instead 
of the elected board of trustees, was 
allowed, and the Act was pronounced 
ultra vires. 

Prohibition Legislation. — During 
the past two years considerable prog- 
ress in the direction of prohibition 
has been made in Canada by action of 
both the provincial and the Dominion 
legislatures. The Canada Temper- 
ance Act, a local-option measure, 
passed at the instance of the late 
Sir Richard Scott in 1878, prohib- 
its the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in places that have adopted it, and 
at the present time it is in force in 
a number of counties and municipali- 
ties throughout Canada. In 1915 the 
Saskatchewan Legislature passed the 
Liquor License Act (6 Geo. V, Ch. 39) 
which prohibits the sale of liquor at 


all places other than stores estab- 
lished by the Act. <A provincial ref- 
erendum is to be taken not later than 
1919 to decide if the system estab- 
lished by the Act shall be continued. 
The Hotel Act (6 Geo. V, Ch. 40) 
of the same province authorizes muni- 
cipalities to appoint boards to con- 
sider questions of public accommo- 
dation, to license hotels and to remit 
taxes on hotels. No intoxicating 
liquors are to be kept or consumed in 
public hotels. In Ontario a Liquor 
License Act (5 Geo. V, Ch. 39) was 
passed in 1915; but in 1916 this Act 
was superseded by the Ontario Tem- 
perance Act (Ch. 50), which was 
assented to on April 27, and which 
prohibits the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the province of Ontario. In 
1916 the Dominion Parliament en- 
acted a measure in aid of provincial 


legislation prohibiting or restricting - 
the sale or use of intoxicating liquors. ~ 


This Act makes illegal under penal- 


ties of fine or imprisonment the send- 


ing of intoxicating liquor into any 
province to be dealt with in violation 
of the law of that province. 
Legislation of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment.—The sixth session of the 
twelfth Parliament of Canada was 
held at Ottawa from Jan. 12 to May 
18. Ninety-four statutes were enact- 
ed, 29 of them being public general 
acts and the remaining 65 being local 
and private acts. The Customs Tariff 
Amendment Act (Ch. 7) raises the 
import duties payable upon apples to 
60 cents for the British preferential 
tariff and 90 cents for the interme- 
diate and general tariffs. The duties 
previously in force were 25 cents, 35 
cents and 40 cents for these tariffs, 
respectively. The Act also reduces 
the duties payable upon fuel oil, in- 
eluding heavy distillates used in trac- 
tion engines, to %% cent per gallon for 
the British preferential tariff and to 
% cent per gallon for each of the 
other two tariffs. Both items are 
made exempt from the special cus- 
toms rates specified in the Customs 
Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, sec- 
tion 3. Chapter 10 amends the Bank 
Acts by making permanent the au- 
thority to lend money to occupiers of 
land for the purchase of seed grain 
upon security of the crop grown, and 


also authorizes the banks to lend — 
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money to farmers and stock owners 
upon the security of their live stock. 
The Act provides that in provinces 
where statutes or ordinances are in 
force relating to bills of sale and 
chattel mortgages, the security may 
be taken in the form of a bill of 
sale or chattel mortgage, valid and 
lawful according to the laws in those 
provinces. In provinces where there 
are no such statutes or ordinances in 
force, it is provided that the security 
may be taken in the form of a memo- 
randum in the terms of a schedule to 
the Act, this memorandum to be pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the 
province within 30 days after its exe- 
cution. The Business Profits War 
Tax Act (Ch. 11) imposes a tax of 
25 per cent. of the amount by which 
the profits earned in any business ex- 
ceed, in the case of a business owned 
by an incorporated company, the rate 
of seven per cent. per annum, and in 
the case where it is owned by any 
other person or association, the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum upon the 
capital employed in the business. The 
Act applies to all trades and busi- 
nesses carried on in Canada, with 
the following exceptions: (a) busi- 
nesses the capital employed in which 
has been throughout the accounting 
period less than $50,000; (b) the 
business of life-insurance companies; 
(d) any business of which not less 
than 90 per cent. of the stock or capi- 
tal is owned by a province or muni- 
cipality. However, businesses are 
not exempt which are engaged in 
manufacturing or dealing in muni- 
tions, materials or supplies of war, 
nor are businesses exempt of which 
20 per cent. or more in value relate 
to war materials or supplies. The 
Act contains provisions for the com- 
putation of profits, calculation of 
capital, collection of taxes and the 
hearing of assessment appeals. The 
Life Insurance Investment Act (Ch. 
18) makes it obligatory upon Cana- 
dian life insurance companies licensed 
under the Life Insurance Act, 1910, 
to hold and own: during the two years 
ending Dec. 31, 1917, securities of 
Canada to the amount of not less 
than 50 per cent. of the increase in 
the net ledger assets of the company, 
the object being to provide a market 
for the securities of Canada issued in 


consequence of the war. Chapter 21 
amends the Prisons and Reformato- 
ries Act (R. S. 1906, Ch. 148) by 
making that Act applicable to the sys- 
tem of reformatories and industrial 
farms recently established by the pro- 
vincial Government of Ontario. Pro- 
vision is made in the Act for the 
transfer of prisoners from the jails to 
the industrial farms or for their 
transfer to jail where necessary. The 
Act also gives wider powers to the 
parole board established in connection 
with reformatories by the lieutenant- 
governor of Ontario in respect of the 
termination or suspension of indeter- 
minate sentences. The Zinc’ Bounties 
Act (Ch. 27) provides for a bounty 
on zinc produced in Canada when the 
price in London, England, is less than 
£36 19s 3d per long ton. No bounty, 
however, is payable under the Act for 
zine produced during the continuance 
of the war, nor for zinc produced after 
July 31, 1917. Acts relating to rail- 
ways were passed as chapters 2, 17, 
20, 22 and 23, and other statutes 
amended include the following: White 
Phosphorus Matches (Ch. 4), Wind- 
ing Up (Ch. 5), Canada Grain (Ch. 
6), Vaneouver Harbour Commission- 
ers (Ch. 9), Canada Shipping (Chs. 
12 and 13), Dominion Forest Reserves 
and Parks (Ch. 15), Exchequer Court 
(Ch. 16) and Judges (Ch. 25). The 
65 local and private acts included 
two incorporating railway companies 
(Chs. 30 and 31), 20 amending rail- 
way company acts (Chs. 32-51), two 
insurance company and two trust 
company acts (Chs. 52-55), 11 other 
company acts (Chs. 56-66), four acts 
relating to patents (Chs. 67-70) and 
24 acts of divorce (Chs. 71-94). The 
company acts include two providing 
for the division of the governing 
body of the Salvation Army into two 
governing councils, one for Canada 
east and one for Canada west. An- 
other of these acts provides for the 
amalgamation of the Kingston School 
of Mining and Agriculture with 
Queen’s University. . 

By Act of the Imperial Parliament 
(6-7 Geo. V, Ch. 19), passed June 1, 
1916, the life of the existing Parlia- 
ment of Canada was extended until 
Oct. 7, 1917. It would otherwise have 
expired by efiluxion of time on Oct. 
7, 1916. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Epwarp PorritT 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Parliament and the Franchise.—The 
British Parliament was in session 
during the greater part of 1916. When 
the year opened, the session which he- 
gan on Nov. 11, 1914, was not yet at 
an end, and Parliament was not pro- 
rogued until Jan. 27, 1916. In accord- 
ance with the Parliament Act of 1911, 
this Parliament, which was elected in 
December, 1910, would have reached 
the limit of its existence on Jan. 30, 
but a few days before prorogation a 
bill was passed, which received the 
royal assent on Jan. 27, prolonging 
the life of the Parliament for eight 
months. It was thus continued to the 
end of September, 1916, and on Aug. 
14 a second bill was introduced by 
which another period of eight months 
was added to its duration, making 
May 31, 1917, the limit of its exist- 
ence. 

There has been since the beginning 
of the war an insistent demand for a 
reform of the electoral system which 
should make the right to vote depend- 
ent on national service rather than 
on any form of property qualification. 
In introducing the bill of Aug. 14, 
Mr. Asquith pointed to the difficulties 
surrounding such a reform at that 
time. Was the age limit, he asked, to 
remain at 21? Where and how was 
the soldier to record his vote? Were 
there not most serious objections to a 
general election outside the United 
Kingdom among men actually engaged 
at the front? If there was a general 
enfranchisement on the principle of 
state service, what was the House to 
do with the women? In the face of 
these difficulties the question of -elec- 
toral reform was postponed, and the 
bill provided only for the creation of 
a new register, to supersede the pre- 
war register then in service. The bill 
made no change in the qualifications 
for the franchise, but provided that 
men who had been on the old register 
should be put on the new one, if they 
had in the meantime lost their quali- 
fication through service as soldiers or 
‘sailors, as mine sweepers, ambulance 
workers, or munition workers, or in 
case they had been compelled to 


change their abode owing to the de- 
struction of their houses by hostile 
bombardment or by order of the Gov- 
ernment to make way for home-de- 
fense works. After many attempts 
to frame a workable measure the bill 
was dropped, and the matter was left 
to be dealt with by Parliament in the 
session of 1917. 

The New Administration—In De- 
cember there was a complete recon- 
struction of the Cabinet. The change 
was due largely to the uneasiness felt 
in the country over the Rumanian re- 
verses of November, 1916, and the 
large losses in shipping due to Ger- 
many’s submarine activity, and to the 
discontent with what seemed like hes- 
itation and want of firmness on the 
part of the Asquith Government in 
dealing with the questions of food 
shortage and high prices and also 
with the control of the liquor trade. 
Mr. Asquith was furiously attacked 
by the London Times and Daily Mail, 
the newspapers owned by Lord North- 
cliffe, and on Dec. 5 he tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted by 
the King. The King then summoned 
Bonar Law, the leader of the Union- 
ist party, who was unable to form a 
Ministry, and the task was given to 
David Lloyd George, who by Saturday 
of the same week (Dec. 9) was able 
to announce the names of the new 
Ministers. One of the complaints 
that had been made was that the Cab- 
inet was entirely too large, too much 
of a debating society, to be able to 
carry on the war effectively. It had 
been proposed by Lloyd George to Mr. 
Asquith before Mr. Asquith’s resig- 
nation that a War Council should be 
formed, with uncontrolled: power to 
direct all war operations; that this 
Council should consist of five mem- 
bers, and that Mr. Asquith should not 
be one of the five. This proposal was 
unacceptable in a form that excluded 
the Premier from responsibility; but 
in the reconstructed Ministry the plan 
was adopted of forming a War Coun- 
cil of five members, with Lloyd George, 
the new Premier, at its head. The 
War Council included also Earl Cur- 
zon, Lord President of the Council, 
and Government leader in the House 
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of Lords; Andrew Bonar Law, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Arthur Hen- 
derson, leader of the Labor party; 
- and Viscount Milner. Henderson and 
Milner held no portfolios. 


Old Ministry 


The Ministry as it stood before re- 
construction and the new Ministry 
were as follows, the party affiliation 
of each member being indicated after 
his name: 


New Ministry 


Herbert Asquith........ (.) Prime! Minister and First Lord David Lloyd George...... i.) 


Marquis of Crewe. . 
Reginald McKenna, 


of the Treasury 
: Lord President of the Council Harl Curzon.............. (U.) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Marquis of Landsdowne..(U.) Without Portfolio Viscount Milner... ..(U.) 
URS aMne are kate Renee eres ae 328 ee Pe Arthur Henderson. (Lab.) 
Lord Bee Batata ft Lord High Chancellor Sir Robert B. Finlay . (OO 
H. Samuel . ceemeceate Gla. Home Secretary Sir George Cave..... 2. 
A. Bonar 1 pet (U. Colonial Secretary Walter H. Long..... Rs 
Viscount Grey.,.....05.. (L. Foreign Secretary Arthur J. Balfour......... U. 
David Lloyd George..... (L. Secretary for War Earl of Derby............ (U.) 
Austen Chamberlain ..... {53 Secretary for India Austen Chamberlain...... (U.) 
Walter H. Long......... (U.) President of ob ee poe Govern- Baron Rhondda.......... (L.) 
oar 
Walter Runciman....... (L.) President of “the Board of Trade Sir Albert Stanley............ 
PAUP Nese ciuee epotay Cita, wiuiotes aie ory. ate Minister of Labor John Hodge............(Lab.) 
AST -/Balfour ..).02 640s wv First Lord of the Admiralty Sir Edward Carson........ (U.) 
B.S. Montagu.......... (a. Minister of Munitions Dr. Christopher Addison. . . (L.) 
Lord Robert Cecil. Sep SEAS Minister of Blockade Lord Robert Cecil. ....... (U.) 
(War Minister of Trade) 
Food Controller Baron Devonport......... (L.) 
Shipping Controller Sir Joseph Paton Maclay...... 
Minister of Pensions George N. Barnes.......(L 


Lord Selborne. Pres. of Board of Agriculture Rowland E. Prothero ») 
Marquis of Crewe President of Board of Education Herbert A. L. Fisher. AG 
Lewis Harcourt. . ) First Commissioner of Works Sir Alfred M. Mond.. ) 
Bs 3 Chancellor, of the Duchy of Lan- Sir Frederick Cawley .. .) 
z caster 

PA POSE ec, s yl eareis)si aye oe Postmaster-General Albert Illingworth........ (L.) 
Sir F. BH. Smith......... i Attorney-General Sir F Srlth" (2 os ones (U.5 
Sir George Cave........ U.) Solicitor-General Gordon Hewart........... (L.) 
SS Pennant iii evi tL Secretary for Scotland Robert Munro............ (L.) 
Robert Munro.......... (L. Lord Advocate James A. Clyde........... (L.5 
Thomas B. Morison. .... an Solicitor-General for Scotland Thomas B. Morison....... (L.5 
Baron Wimborne........ (U Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Baron Wimborne......... (U.) 
e Bi uke. Ja sae, (U.) Secretary for Ireland Henry E. Duke........... (U.) 
Sir Ignatius O’Brien..... (L:) Lord Chancellor of Ireland Sir Ignatius O’Brien....... (5 


The new Ministry included 12 Liberals, 15 Unionists, three members of the Labor party, and 
three men who were not attached to any party—the Presidents of the Board of Trade and Educa- 


tion and the Shipping Controller. 


Conscription—The most important 
question of domestic policy during the 
early part of 1916 was that of com- 
pulsory military service. At the close 
of 1915 what was known as the Der- 
by scheme was still in operation (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 142). Under this 
scheme, while there was no compul- 
sory military service, the strongest 
possible pressure was brought to bear 
to get all men of military age to at- 
test. At the end of Lord Derby’s 
_ campaign it was estimated that there 
were still in Great Britain over 600,- 
- 000 single men of military age who 
had not attested, and in fulfilment of 
a pledge given by the Prime Minister 
to the married men who had attested, 
that they should not be called up 
while any large number of single men 
were left behind, a bill for the con- 
seription of single men was intro- 


duced in Parliament on Jan. 5. The. 
chief provisions of the bill were as 
follows: (1) Unattestéd single men 
and childless widowers of military 
age (that is, who were between. the 
ages of 18 and 40, inclusive, on Aug. 
15, 1915) were to be treated as though 
they had attested under Lord Derby’s 
group system. (2) Service was to be 
for the duration of the war. (3) 

Men were not to be called up for 
service until the 2lst day after the 
day on which the Act came into force 
(the date afterwards fixed was March 

1). (4) Three appeal tribunals were 
designated to deal with claims for ex- | 
emption. (5) Ministers of religion 

and men rejected later than Aug. 1, 
1915, were exempted altogether. (6) 

Exemption was allowed to men em- 
ployed in necessary national work; 

men who were the sole support of 
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dependents; men physically unfit; and 
men who conscientiously objected to 
combatant service, in which case the 
exemption might be given from com- 
batant military duty only. The bill 
passed its third reading in the House 
of Commons on Jan. 24 by a vote of 
383 to 36. Under its provisions 750,- 
000 single men were added to the 1,- 
150,000 who had attested under the 
Derby scheme. Of these about 300,- 
000 were passed into the Army, as 
against 343,386 passed for combatant 
service under the yoluntary enlist- 
ment of the Derby scheme. Ireland 
was not included in the bill. 

Later in the year it was realized 
that if Great Britain was to win the 
war, more soldiers would be neces- 
sary, and the House of Commons held 
a secret session at which Mr. Asquith 
and the other Ministers explained the 
needs of the army and laid before the 
House a scheme of general military 
service. The bill in which the new 
proposals of the Government were em- 
bodied was introduced in the House 
of Commons on May 4, and completed 
its Parliamentary stages on May 24. 
Under the provisions of this Act, all 
males between the ages of 18 and 41, 
married or single, were subjected to 
compulsory enlistment in the army. 
Every boy came under the operation 
of the law as soon as he reached the 
age of 18. The law also provided 
that all men who had served in the 
army and whose time had expired 
were recalled if they were under the 
age of 41 at the time the Act was 
passed. An exemption for two months 
was allowed men engaged in indus- 
tries of national importance, and it 
was provided that men engaged in 
civil work of national’ importance 
might be formed into a special reserve 
to be called upon for duty if required. 
In explaining the necessity for the 
bill, Mr. Asquith stated that the 
army had been increased since the be- 
ginning of the war from six regular 
and 14 territorial divisions, with the 
addition of six overseas divisions, 
making altogether 26 divisions, to 42 
regular and 28 territorial divisions, 
making 70 divisions in all. The Na- 
val Division increased this total to 
71, and twelve divisions from the Do- 
minions made it 83. The total mili- 
tary and naval effort of the Empire, 


Mr. Asquith added, was represented 
in a number which exceeded five mil- 
lion men. 
the bill obtained a majority of 292. 
In the House of Lords it was passed 
without division. The military tribu- 
nals which were legalized by the first 
Military Service Act were established 
in every recruiting area. They were 
nominated by the local authorities 
and were composed of men prominent 
in the locality, when possible repre- 
senting the interests of employers and 
workers, who served without pay. Ap- 
peal tribunals were also set up whose 
duty it was to review cases which 
were appealed from the local tribu- 
nals, whether these cases were due to 
questions of personal hardship, of 
conscientious objection, or of work of 
national importance for which the 
men coming before the tribunals were 
needed. The cases of conscientious 
objectors, which attracted considera- 
ble attention, formed about two per 
cent. of the cases coming before the 
tribunals. A military representative 
watched the interests of the army be- 
fore each of the tribunals. 
Munitions—There was no such dif- 
ficulty in regard to the supply of mu- 
nitions in 1916 as faced the Govern- 


ment in 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 140). - 


The workers showed their patriotism 
by foregoing their Whitsuntide holi- 
day and continuing their work under 
the promise of two days in August 
instead. In July, when the August 
bank holiday was approaching, anoth- 
er appeal was made, this time from 
Gen. Sir Douglas Haig, the Command- 
er-in-Chief, asking the workers “to 
forego any idea of a general holiday 
until our goal is reached.” The ap- 
peal met with a quick and generous 
response. The representatives of the 
organized trades, including both men 
and women engaged on ~ munitions 
work, sent a message to General Haig 


assuring him that there would be no — 


relaxation of effort and that they 
would recommend the postponement 
of all holidays, general and local, 
which would involve interruption of 
production, until such time as they 
had assurance from him that military 
exigencies would permit of the post- 
poned holidays being taken. 


Speaking in July, Frederick G. Kel-. 


laway, Parliamentary Secretary to 
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the Ministry of Munitions, stated 


that there were then nearly 4,000 con- 


trolled plants producing munitions. 
Of these 95 per cent. had never made 
‘a gun, a shell or a cartridge before 
the war. In addition to these estab- 
lishments, there were the government 
arsenals and armament shops which 
existed before the war and 90 new ar- 
senals which had been built or adapt- 
ed, almost all of which were produc- 
ing heavy guns, howitzers, big shells 
or explosives. The number of war 
workers at the end of 1914 was 1,- 
986,000, including 184,000 women. In 
_ July, 1916, the number was 3,500,000, 
of whom 660,000 were women. Women 
were engaged on 471 munition proc- 
esses, including 19 operations in con- 
nection with aeroplane production, 
the manufacture of howitzer bombs 
and shrapnel bullets, filling bombs 
with smoke, explosives, gas and other 
lethal contents, 31 processes in the 
production of machine tools, six in 
connection with marine mines, and 31 
in shipbuilding. Two-thirds of these 
_ operations had never been done by a 
woman up to June, 1915. During the 
later months of 1916 the number of 
women was greatly increased, women 
being called upon to liberate men for 
* active service. 

Finance.—The budget for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1917, was sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons by 
Mr. McKenna, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on April 4. On Feb. 21 the 
Government had asked the House of 
Commons for a vote of credit of 
£420,000,000, £120,000,000 of which 
was needed to complete the current 
financial year and £300,000,000 for 
the ensuing year. In asking for this 
vote of £120,000,000, Mr. Asquith 
stated that the total votes of credit 
for the year 1915-1916 would amount 
to £1,420,000,000 and the total votes 
of credit since the war began to £1,- 
782,000,000. On Nov. 7, 1915, he had 
estimated the expenses of the war at 
£5,000,000 a day. Since then the war 
had cost £389,000,000, or between £4,- 
300,000 and £4,400,000 a day, and 
there remained in hand out of the 
sums voted by Parliament £102,000,- 
000. Up to Feb. 19 the loans to the 
Allied powers and the Dominions had 
amounted to £168,900,000, and liabili- 
ties had been incurred by the Bank of 


England at the request of the Gov- 


‘ernment in respect of these advances 


which had not yet been repaid, and 
which would be discharged out of the 
vote of credit. This liability was 
therefore not included when he made 
his last statement of war costs. 

The proportion of this expenditure 
which was raised by taxation and the 
amount paid out of loans were set 
forth by Mr. McKenna in his budget 
speech of April 4. The total revenue 
for 1915-16 had been £337,000,000, 
and the total expenditures £1,559,- 
000,000. The deficit was therefore 
£1,222,000,000, which had been made 
good by borrowing. £600,000,000 was 
raised by the war loan issued in June, 
1915; £154,000,000 was obtained by 
the sale of Exchequer bonds; £50,000,- 
000 was raised by the Anglo-French 
loan in America, and the balance by 
the sale of Treasury bills. 

Summarizing the situation in re- 
gard to the national debt, Mr. Me- 
Kenna stated that the pre-war debt 
stood at £651,000,000. In 1914-15 the 
debt was increased by £458,000,000; 
and in 1915-16, by £1,031,000,000, aft- 
er allowing for the effect of conver- 
sion. On March 31, 1916, the last 
day of the fiscal year, the debt stood 
at £2,140,000,000, of which £368,000,- 
000 had been advanced to the Allies 
and Dominions. The charge on 
this debt for a full year would be 
£95,000,000. 

The revenue for 1915-16 had sur- 
passed the estimates by £32,000,000, 
the excess being due chiefly to in- 
creased income tax, supertax, customs 
and excise. The excess-profits tax for 
1915-16 had not been collected, but 
there had been forestalments of reve- 
nue properly belonging to 1916-17 of 
about £7,000,000. The expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1916-17, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna estimated, would amount to 
£1,825,000,000, or almost exactly £5,- 
000,000 a day. The distribution of 
this money was given as follows: ” 


War services, including army, 


navy and munitions...... ... £1,120,000,000 
Advances to Allies and Domin- 

ROWE As Ae. alarm eae oats 450,000,000 
Consolidated Fund services and 

interest on debt......... re 138,500,000 
Civil service, customs, excise 

and internal revenue....... 60,000,000 
Ponti OMe. if eye weenie ale 27,000,000 
Miscellaneous expenditure on 

the WAT ..s.seescssees walaae: 30,000,000 
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Deducting the estimated advances to 
the Allies and Dominions, the expen- 
ditures for the year would be at the 
rate of £3,750,000 a day. The reve- 
nue for the coming year Mr. McKen- 
na estimated at £502,275,000, leaving 
a deficit of £1,322,750,000, which 
would have to be made good by bor- 
rowing. Reckoning the interest charge 
at five per cent. and a sinking fund of 
one per cent., a sinking fund that 
would pay off the debt in 37 years, 
the new debt would entail a new 
charge for interest and sinking fund 
of £79,000,000. 

New taxes were proposed by Mr. 
McKenna which would bring in for 
the year 1916-17 about £72,950,000. 
The principal additions to taxation 
included increases in the income taxes 
ranging from 14/5d. on earned in- 
comes under £500 a year to Is. 6d. on 
incomes over £2,000 a year. The su- 
pertax on incomes over £8,000 a year, 
which is charged in addition to in- 
come tax, remained unchanged at 
rates ranging from 2s. 10d.,. on in- 
comes between £8,000 and £9,000, to 
3s. 6d. on incomes over £10,000. Mo- 
tor car licenses were doubled on cars 
of lower horse power and trebled on 
those of over 33 h.p., a 60-h.p. car be- 
ing charged a license duty of £126 0s. 
Od. New taxes were levied on tickets 
or entrance fees charged for places 
of amusement and on railway tickets. 
A tax of 4d. per 1,000 was laid on 
matches; there were additions to the 
taxes on sugar, cocoa, coffee and chic- 
ory; and the duty on excess war prof- 
its was raised from 50 to 60 per cent. 

Up to the end of November three 
votes of credit for expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1916-17 had been asked 
from Parliament in addition to the 
vote of £300,000,000 asked on Feb. 21. 
They were for the following amounts: 
£300,000,000 on May 23; £450,000,000 
on July 24; and £300,000,000 on Oct. 
11, making a total for the eight 
months from April 1 to Nov. 30, of 
£1,350,000,000. Exchequer bonds, re- 
payable at par on Feb. 16, 1920, were 
issued in September. The price of the 
issue fixed by the Treasury was £100 
per cent. and the interest six per cent. 

Commerce.—The policy of restrict- 
ing imports which was begun in 1915 
was continued through 1916. 
policy had two aims, (1) the releas- 
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ing of cargo space on vessels for im- 
ports which were essential for the 
feeding of the nation and the carrying 
on of the war; and (2) the redress- 
ing of the huge adverse balance of 
trade due to enormous importations 
of munitions of war. Just before the 
prorogation of Parliament on Jan. 27, 
Mr. Runciman, President of the Board 
of Trade, announced the appointment 
of a committee, with Lord Curzon as 
chairman, whose duty it should be to 
assume control of mercantile tonnage. 
In order to reduce the bulk of im- 
ports the following commodities were 
selected, the importation of which 
could be made only under licences 
granted by the Government: paper 
pulp and grass for paper making; raw 
tobacco; certain building materials, 
including stones and slates; furniture 
woods and veneers; some fruits; all 
periodicals of over 16 pages imported 
in bulk, only single copies by mail to 
be admitted; sugar; commercial 
cars; vacuum cleaners; and yeast. 
Customs duties on motor cars, mu- 
sical instruments, clocks and watches 
and motion-picture films had been 


imposed in 1915 with a view to check- — 


ing imports, and so redressing the 
balance of trade. No change was 


made in these duties in the Finance - 


Act of 1916, but the duties had little 


appreciable effect on the adverse bal- — 
ance of trade. It was noticeable, how- — 


eyer, that there was a large increase 
in the value of British exports, an in- 
crease which was both absolutely and 
relatively greater than the increase in 
the value of imports. The balance of 


trade in 1916 was consequently less — 


The Board of 
published the 


adverse than in 1915. 
Trade in November 


trade returns for the ten months end- — 


ing Oct. 31. 
adverse balance of trade for the ten 


These showed that the — 


months, leaving out of account the © 


movements of bullion and coin, was. 


j 


£276,500,000, as against £313,250,000 — 
for the corresponding ten months of — 


1915, a decrease of the adverse bal- 


ance of 36%4 millions sterling. The : 


figures are as follows: 


1916 


1915 


1914 


£ £ 
-|784,996, 180/711,634,539) oe 71.057 
xports.. | |424,044, 186|315,060,651/3 fees 
Re-exports $4,538,401] $2,782,519) 3'976'069 
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Part of the increase in both im- 
ports and exports was due to the rise 
in prices, but there were also consid- 
erable increases in quantities, both in 
imports and exports. Imports of raw 
cotton increased by 165,479 centals; 
wheat increased by 2,901,300 ewts.; 
beef by 161,349 cwts.; and bacon by 
182,315 cwts. Imports of paper fell 
by 688,237 cwts., and in value by 
£195,281. Among exports, manufac- 
tures of textiles advanced in value by 
£4,603,821, exports of cotton piece 
goods being increased by 18,906,700 
yds., woollen goods by 3,732,109 yds., 
jute goods by 3,683,500 yds., and linen 
goods by 205,400 yds. 

Trade Policies of the Allies—There 
was much discussion during 1916 of 
the trade policy to be followed by the 
Allies after the war. As early as 
January, the chambers of commerce 
of the United Kingdom and of the 
Empire were considering a  pro- 
gramme which included the adoption 
of a system of preferential tariffs 
within the Empire; the question of 
preferential trade relations between 
the British Empire and the Allied na- 
tions; the measures which should be 
taken within the Empire against ene- 
my countries in respect of manufac- 
tured goods and shipping; the amend- 
ment of the laws relating to natural- 
ization; and the prohibition of con- 
tracts with aliens which might have 
the effect of restraining imperial 
trade. The great majority of the 
chambers of commerce endorsed pro- 
posals looking to the giving up of the 
British free-trade system, and in 
March the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, 
which had clung to the old free-trade 
doctrine, was obliged to resign, as it 
found itself out of sympathy with the 
majority of the members of the Cham- 
ber, and a protectionist board was 
elected to take its place. 

A conference of the Allies was held 
in Paris on March 27. The object 
of this conference was to secure unity 
of action in regard to the war, but 
the subject of economic policy was 
then brought up, and it was resolved 
that the Allied Governments should 
put into practice, in the economic 
domain, their solidarity of views and 
interests. The measures necessary for 
the carrying out of this resolution 


were referred to an economic confer- 
ence to be held in Paris later in the 
year. This economic conference was 
held on June 14-17. It drew up three 
sets of recommendations; one set for 
the period of the war; the second for 
the period of reconstruction at the 
end of the war; and the third as per- 
manent measures of mutual collabora- 
tion among the allies. In brief, the 
eonference recommended: (1) for the 
war period, the codrdination of the 
laws and regulations in the Allied 
countries prohibiting trading with 
the enemy; an absolute embargo on 
the importation of goods coming from 
enemy countries; sequestration or 
control of businesses owned or oper- 
ated by enemy subjects, and stringent 
measures for the restriction of enemy 
supplies; (2) for the reconstruction 
period; the devising of joint means to 
secure to countries suffering from acts 
of destruction or unjust requisition, 
the restoration of their raw materials, 
industrial and agricultural plant, 
stock and mercantile fleet, or to assist 
them to reéquip themselves in these 
respects; denial to the enemy powers, 
for a period to be fixed by agreement, 
of most-favored-nation treatment; 
conservation of, and interchange be- 
tween, the Allied countries, of their 
natural resources; and _ protective 
measures against enemy dumping and 
against enemy subjects in Allied coun- 
tries engaging in industries impor- 
tant for national defence or economic 
independence; and (3) for the peace 
period, measures to be taken to render 
the Allied countries independent of’ 
the enemy countries in raw materials 
and manufactured articles essential 
to the normal development of their 
economic activities; to facilitate and 
improve the exchange of their prod- 
ucts, and to assimilate their laws goy- 
erning patents and trade marks and 
literary and artistic copyright. With 
the British representatives at this 
conference were W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia, and G. E. Fos- 
ter, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
of the Dominion of Canada. (See 
also III, International Relations.) 
Domestic Control of Commodities.— 
The great and general rise in prices 
of all the necessaries of life in the 
summer of 1916 gave rise to much 
restlessness among the people and un- 
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easiness on the part of the Govern- 
ment. On Sept. 17 a departmental 
committee was appointed by the Board 
of Trade to investigate the principal 
causes which had led to the increased 
cost of commodities of general con- 
sumption since the beginning of the 
war. The committee made an inter- 
im report on Sept. 29. In this report 
it recommended the hastening of na- 
val construction to supply the short- 
age of mercantile ships; that suffi- 
cient men should be released from 
military duty to carry through the 
dock and railway work necessary in 
connection with food imports; that 
the government policy of restricting 
less important imports should be car- 
ried further; that the slaughtering of 
breeding stock should be restricted; 
that the Government should develop 
sources of supply from which it could 
make direct purchases of meat; that 
the Government should impose restric- 
tions on wholesale and retail prices; 
that the people should institute one 
meatless day each week; that-econo- 
mies should be effected in supplying 
meat to the armies without lessening 
the rations of individual soldiers; 
that fair and adequate wages should 
be paid in all controlled establish- 
ments; that employers be urged to re- 
vise their payrolls with a view to pay- 
ing a living wage; and that munici- 
pal shops for the sale of food be es- 
tablished. Much discussion of the re- 
port followed, and the creation of a 
government department for the con- 
trol of the food of the nation, with 


“maximum prices for the chief com- 


modities, was proposed. In Decem- 
ber, after the appointment of Lord 
Devonport as food controller, orders 
were issued fixing a maximum price 
for the sale of potatoes and forbid- 
ding the use, after Jan. 1, 1917, of 
white flour. 
There was also a powerfully backed 
movement in favor of the suspension 
of the liquor traffic during the war, 
as a means of conserving the food and 
the financial strength of the nation. 
A memorial to the Government signed 
by 27 admirals and 51 generals, as 
well as by privy councillors, members 
of Parliament, directors of munitions, 
and men of importance in university 
life, in finance and industry, and in 
science, medicine and public health, 


was presented to the Government at 
the close of the year; but in spite of 
the strong movement against it, the 
only restrictions placed on the liquor 
trade in the course of the year were 
regulations limiting the hours during 
which intoxicants could be sold in 
licensed houses. 

Ireland.—From the beginning of the 
war there had been complaints that 
the Irish were not taking their fair 
share of military service. It had not 
been considered politic to extend to 
Ireland the provisions of the Act of 
January for forced military service 
on the part of single men (see su- 
pra). Nevertheless, little uneasiness 
had been felt concerning Irish loyalty, 
and the country was taken completely 
by surprise at the end of April when 
a short-lived rebellion broke out in 
Dublin. On Good Friday, April 21, a 
German submarine, the U-19, con- 
veyed Sir Roger Casement and a few 
companions, with a small load of 
arms, to Banna Strand on the coast of 
Kerry. There they were placed in a 
collapsible boat which was rowed 
ashore. Almost immediately after 
landing Sir Roger Casement was 
taken prisoner. There was no organ- 
ized body of men to meet him or to 
take advantage of the arms he 
brought. Three days later, on Mon- 
day, April 24, a disturbance broke out 
in Dublin. Bands of rebels took pos- 
session of the post office, where the 
telegraph and telephone wires were 
cut, the law courts, two railway sta- 
tions, Stephen’s Green, and a number 
of houses in Sackville St. An inef- 
fective attack was made on the Castle, 
but was abandoned on the arrival of 
soldiers from the Curragh. Fighting 
continued throughout the week, mar- 
tial law in the city and county of 
Dublin being proclaimed on the 25th. 
On the 26th the rebel base at Liberty 
Hall was destroyed and cordons of 
troops surrounded the center of the 
city. There were risings on this day 
at Ardee, Swords and Lusk, and on 
the 27th, General Maxwell left for 
Ireland with plenary powers. Mar- 
tial law was proclaimed throughout 
Ireland, and centers of disturbance in 
Galway, Enniscorthy, Killarney and — 
Clonmel were quieted by the appear- | 
ance of fresh troops. On the 29th, 
the Dublin post oflice was destroyed, 
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and the following day, Sunday, April 
30, the rebels surrendered. During 
the fighting in Dublin, 180 civilians 
were killed and 614 wounded. The 
number of rebels punished for their 
share in the rebellion was as follows: 
executed, 14; sentenced to death but 
not executed, two; penal servitude, 
73; imprisoned with. hard labor, six; 
deported, 1,706. Among the men who 
were killed was Sheehy Skeffington, 
who was not among the rebels but 
who was shot by order of a military 
officer afterwards found to be insane. 
Sir Roger Casement was hanged on 
Aug. 3. A Royal Commission of In- 
quiry into the rebellion in Ireland 
was appointed early in May, with 
Lord Hardinge as chairman. In its 
report the Irish Secretary, Augustine 
Birrell, was sharply criticized for his 
neglect of numerous indications of 
dangerous sedition. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Wimborne, was acquit- 
ted of responsibility for the rebel- 
lion, and the Under-Secretary for Ire- 
land, Sir Matthew Nathan, was also 
exonerated. After the report of the 
Commission, Mr. Birrell resigned his 
post, and in August Mr. Duke, K.C., a 
Unionist member of Parliament, was 
appointed in his place, greatly to the 
discontent of the Irish Nationalists, 
who strongly objected to the restora- 
tion of Dublin Castle rule with a 
Unionist executive. 
Between May and August, an abor- 
tive effort was made to bring the 
Home Rule bill into immediate oper- 
ation. A compromise providing for 
the temporary exclusion of Ulster and 
the continuance of the Irish represen- 
tation at Westminster was arranged 
by Mr. Lloyd George and accepted by 
both Mr. Redmond for the National- 
ists and Sir Edward Carson for the 
Unionists. It was rejected, however, 
by the House of Lords, which insisted 
that the exclusion of Ulster should 
be permanent and that the Irish rep- 
resentation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should be immediately reduced. 
These further concessions the Na- 
tionalists refused to make, and the 
bill embodying them failed. No at- 
tempt was made to include Ireland 
under the second Military Service Act 
-of May 24, under which all males, 
married and single, were made liable 
to military service. 


THE OVERSEAS DOMINIONS! 


India.—The term of Lord Hardinge 
as Viceroy of India expired in 1915, 
but his return was delayed for six 
months, because it was felt inadvisa- 
ble to make a change until a more set- 
tled condition was reached after the 
disturbances which had occurred in 
India at the outbreak of the war. In 
the first year of the war, Lord Har- 
dinge had sent an army corps to 
Mesopotamia to help in the campaign 
which afterwards had as its object 
the relief of Kut (see The European 
War, infra). He also sent large 
forces to Egypt for the defence of the 
Suez Canal; a substantial expedition 
to East Africa; garrisons to Mauri- 
tius and Singapore; an Indian bat- 
talion to Cameroon; a force to south- 
ern Persia; and a detachment to as- 
sist. the Japanese at Tsing-tau. Be- 
sides thus sending Indian forces over 
half the globe, Lord Hardinge had to 
provide for the defence of Aden and 
of the northwest frontier, where there 
were seven minor outbreaks in the 
first 18 months of the war. 

The Indian budget brought in at 
the beginning of March, shortly be- 
fore Lord MHardinge’s departure, 
showed remarkable financial strength 
in spite of the heavy calls for war ex- 
penses. There was a deficit of £2,- 
750,000, but this was much less than 
had been estimated in 1915, when it 
had been proposed to borrow £6,500,- 
000 in London and to renew the whole 
of the temporary debt. In fact, the 
Indian Government had borrowed in 
London in the year 1915-16 only £3,- 
500,000, and had discharged £4,000,- 
000 of the temporary debt. The reve- 
nue from the customs fell off consid- 
erably during the fiscal year, but 
there were much larger receipts from 


‘the Government railways, which more 


than made good the loss in import du- 
ties. For the year 1916-17, it was 
proposed to raise the general import 
tariff from five per cent. to 744 per 
cent.; to lay small export duties on 
jute and tea; to abolish the free list 
and to lay an import duty of 10 per 
cent. on sugar. The income tax also 
was increased, making the highest 


1 xcept Canada, covered in a separate 
article supra. 
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rate ls. 3d. in the pound. The changes 
were estimated to bring in £3,500,000 
of fresh revenue in the year 1916-17. 
Indian loyalty during the war mani- 
fested itself in munificent donations 
from the native princes and nobles. 
Among those received in 1916 were an 
armored aeroplane; a convalescent 
home for officers from Mesopotamia; 
ten motor ambulances; an armed mo- 
tor launch; a convalescent hospital 
at Datia; six transport carts; and a 
laboratory launch. 

On March 20 Lord Hardinge an- 
nounced in the Legislative Council 
that it was the intention of His Maj- 
esty’s Government to abolish the sys- 
tem of Indian indentured labor in Ja- 
maica, Trinidad, British Guiana, Fiji 
and Dutch Surinam. 

Lord Hardinge was succeeded as 
Viceroy by Lord Chelmsford, who at 
the beginning of the war had rejoined 
the army as captain. His regiment 
was detailed for duty in India, and 
he served there until he was appoint- 
ed Viceroy. From 1905 to 1909 
Lord Chelmsford was governor of 
Queensland, and from 1909 to 1913 of 
New South Wales. 

Australia—The year 1916 in Aus- 
tralia showed a gradual recovery from 
the effects of the severe drought of 
1914-1915. The effects of the drought 
in the reduction of the flocks and 
herds is indicated by the exports of 
wool and meat for the year ending 
June 30, 1916. In the year 1913-14 
the exports of wool amounted to 631,- 
000,000 Ib.; in 1915-16 they fell to 
488,000,000 lb. For meat the figures 
were as follows: 


1913-14 1915-16 
IBEB Eisai sarete eee 251,357,525 | 113,298,881 
Mutton andlamb..| 197,236,908 | 38,343,628 


In consequence of this falling off of 
exports and of an increase in imports 
consisting largely of war supplies, 
there was an adverse balance of trade 
in 1916 of £2,471,207, as compared 
with a favorable balance in 1914 of 
£2,409,589. Only in two previous 
years since the century opened had 
there been an adverse trade balance— 
in 1913, when the balance against 
Australia was £1,766,066, and in 
1915, when it was £3,839,261. In 
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1907 the favorable balance amounted 
to over £24,000,000. Gold and specie 
exported amounted to £10,633,371, as 
compared with £2,730,389 in 1914-15. 
The drought was broken before the end 
of 1915, and in the closing months, 
the farmers, in response to patriotic 
appeals, put over 50 per cent. more 
acreage into wheat than in the pre- 
ceding year. In consequence, in April, 
1916, after the crop had all been har- 
vested, there was a surplus of 3,500,- 
000 tons over the domestic demand, 
for which it was extremely difficult to 
find cargo space for shipment to Great 
Britain. It was estimated that the 
crop was 2,000,000 tons in excess of 
that of 1915, but the high cost of 
carriage and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing ships prevented the British from 
obtaining the full advantage of the 


extra crop, and discouraged the farm- 


ers from further extensions of the 
wheat area. 

According to the budget which was 
submitted to the Australian Parlia- 
ment in October, the expenditures for 
the year were £91,000,000, including 
£41,200,000 spent on the army and 
navy. The war bill for 1916-17 was 
estimated at £85,300,000, and the 
total expenditure at £128,000,000. 
Owing to the increase in the cost of 


living, it was found necessary to 


raise the old-age pensions from 10s. 
to 12s. 6d. a week, and a provision of 
£1,000,000 was made in the budget 
for war pensions. For 1915-16 the 
revenue from taxation was £30,600,- 
000, the remainder of the expenditures 
being defrayed out of loans. For 
1916-17 it was estimated that the 
taxes would produce £39,000,000, and 
that £89,000,000 would have to be 
raised by loans. The income tax, 
which was levied in 1915 at the rate 
of 3d. in the pound, was raised to 
414d., and the limit of exemption for 
single men was reduced to £100, leav- 
ing it at £156 for married men, with 
the extra exemption of £26 for each 
child under 16. Taxes were laid on 
theater and amusement entrance 
charges, and a war-profits tax of 50 
per cent. on all profits of the year 
1915-16, and for 1916-17 of all war 
profits over 7 and 8 per cent. with 
an exemption of £200. 

The chief political event of the year 
was the vote on the question of ex- 
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tending compulsory military service, 
which was demanded only for home 
defence, to the raising of troops for 
the war in Europe. William M. 
Hughes, the Premier, was in England 
in the early part of the year and his 
speeches in favor of imperialism and 
preferential trade within the Empire 
were received with immense enthusi- 
asm. In June he was one of the rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain at the 
Economic Conference in Paris, and on 
his return to Australia he began a 
campaign in favor of conscription. 
Mr. Hughes was at the head of a La- 
bor Government, but organized labor 
showed itself strongly adverse to the 
conscription proposals, and the bill 
submitting the question to a vote of 
the electors was passed in September 
chiefly by the votes of his political op- 
ponents, the Liberals. The vote was 
taken on Oct. 28, and resulted in a 
majority against conscription of 73,- 
000 in a total vote of 2,087,000. In 
October Government figures showed 
that 103,000 men had enrolled volun- 
tarily, and that 100,000 more men 
were needed before July 1, 1917. 
Other Colonies.— South Africa 
throughout 1916 persevered with the 


task of driving German rule from the 
African continent. In domestic mat- 
ters the Ministry, which received a 
new lease of power as a result of the 
elections of October, 1915, continued 
the policy of codperation and support 
of the Imperial Government adopted 
at the outbreak of the war. 

The New Zealand contingents, 
known, along with the Australian 
troops, as Anzacs, were kept to their 
full strength by reinforcements from 
the colony, and several times in the 
year won special praise for their val- 
or and resourcefulness. 

From Newfoundland, it was stated 
by Mr. Bonar Law in September, more 
men in proportion to population had 
entered the navy and army than from 
any other part of the Empire. New- 
foundland profited in one respect from 
the trade restrictions on imports. As 
preference was given to the supplies 
of paper and wood pulp from British 
colonies in the issuance of licences 
for imports, Newfoundland in 1915-16 
supplied 44 per cent. of the total im- 
ports. In 1913 the supply from New- 
foundland was oniy 17.4 per cent. of 
the imports of paper into the United 
Kingdom. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE AND ASIA 
Parker THOMAS Moon 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Cumulative evidence of discontent 
in the Dual Monarchy was afforded 
by the trend of events in the year 
1916. In Austria the exorbitant 
prices of food continued to excite com- 
plaint, even after the establishment 
of a more thoroughgoing system of 
_ state control, with maximum prices 
and with three “meatless days” a 
week. Through indirect channels the 
outside world received news of bread 
riots in Vienna. Socialist protests 
were stifled by an unrelaxing censor- 
ship; freedom of speech was cautious- 
ly curtailed; and by obstinately re- 
fusing to convoke either the Austrian 
Parliament or the Austro-Hungarian 
Delegations, the Government evinced 
its determination to override all op- 
position. Deprived of legal political 
means of manifesting displeasure, 
malcontents perforce resorted to vio- 
lence. On Oct. 21 the Austrian Prime 


Minister (since 1911), Count Karl 
Stuergkh, while dining in a Vienna 
restaurant, was fatally shot by a So- 
cialist, Dr. Friedrich Adler, editor of 
Der Kampf, who confessed a deliber- 
ate intention of using the assassina- 
tion as a protest against Stuergkh’s 
refusal to call the Parliament. Count 
Stuergkh’s successor, Dr. Ernest von 
Koerber, had ably presided over the 
joint Austro-Hungarian department 
of finance since February, 1915. The 
Cabinet formed by Dr. von Koerber 
on Oct. 28 failed to discover a satis- 
factory solution of either the Aus- 
trian parliamentary question or the 
question of Austrian economic rela- 
tions with Hungary, and resigned on 
Dee. 18, after holding office less than 
seven weeks. On Dec. 20, Minister 
of Agriculture Count Clam-Martinez 
was sworn in as Premier, with the 
following Cabinet: Premier, Count 
Clam-Martinez; Interior, von Hande; 
Commerce, Dr. Urban; Labor, von 
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Trnka; Education, Baron von Hus- 
sarek; Agriculture, Count Clam-Mar- 
tinez; National Defense, F. von 
Georgi; Fimance, Alexander Spitz- 
mueller; Justice, von Schenck; Rail- 
ways, Dr. Z. von Forster; without 
portfolio, Dr. Baernreither; Govern- 
or-General of Galicia, Michael Bob- 
rzynski. Toward the close of the year 
a movement was set on foot to form a 
coalition of the German groups in the 
Austrian Parliament, including the 
Social Democrats, the Christian So- 
cialists, and the German National 
Union. 

Quite different was the situation in 
Hungary. The shortage of food was 
less serious, thanks to Hungary’s pru- 
dent policy of obstructing the expor- 
tation of Hungarian grain to Aus- 
tria. The Hungarian’ Parliament, 
more fortunate than the Austrian, en- 
joyed its ordinary powers and mani- 
fested surprising boldness in criticiz- 
ing the Government. The debates in 
the Hungarian House of Representa- 
tives became vehement in June, when 
the Russian armies once More re- 
sumed their march westward. In a 
series of spirited speeches, Stephan 
Rakovsky and Count Michael Karol- 
yi accused the Government of permit- 
ting Hungarian troops to be used in 
an ill-adyised offensive against Italy 
(see The Huropean War, wwfra), 
while Hungary was left without ade- 
quate defense against the Russian in- 
vader. In token of their dissatisfac- 
tion, Count Michael Karolyi, Count 
Julius Andrassy, Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi, and other opposition leaders 
voted against the provisional budget, 
June 20. In July, by consenting to 
take the opposition leaders into his 
confidence regarding the purpose and 
conduct of the war, the Hungarian 
Premier, Count Tisza, purchased a 
temporary abatement of criticism; in 
August, however, the Government was 
subjected to new attacks by Andrassy, 
Apponyi, Rakovsky, and Karolyi; 
Count. Karolyi in particular, as the 
leader of a new “Independence party,” 
advocating the complete independence 
of the Hungarian army, the democra- 
tization of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and the speedy conclusion of 
peace, assailed the Premier at every 
opportunity. The entry of Rumania 
into the war, in the last week of Au- 
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gust, was hailed by the Hungarian 
opposition as a fresh proof of the 
Government’s incompetence. In a 
stormy sitting, Sept. 5, Karolyi and 
Andrassy urged the establishment of 
a coalition Cabinet and the convoca- 
tion of the Delegations. Tisza, how- 
ever, stood firm against all assaults; 
he warmly defended Baron Burian’s 
conduct of foreign affairs, Sept. 14, 
and asserted that Rumania, under 
pressure of the Entente’s solicita- 
tions, had acted with unexpected pre- 
cipitancy. The creation of a new cen- 
tral department for the control of the 
food supply was announced about the 
end of September, and Parliament 
was prorogued to Dee. 7. - 

The death of the aged Emperor- 
King Francis Joseph I, on Nov. 22, 
brought to a close one of the longest 
and most eventful reigns in modern 
history, spanning the gap from the 
downfall of Metternich in 1848 to the 
great war. Francis Joseph was suc- 
ceeded by his 29-year-old nephew, the 
Archduke Charles Francis, who as- 
sumed the imperial title as Charles I 
(Charles IV of Hungary) and was 
crowned king of Hungary at Buda- 
pest on Dec. 30. A month after his 
accession, Charles I appointed as 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
Count Czernin von-Chudenitz, a Bo- 
hemian nobleman and a friend of 
former Foreign Minister Count 
Berehtold. Baron Burian, the retir- 
ing Foreign Minister, was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Finance — 
in the Austro-Hungarian common 
Ministry. 


FRANCE 


The legislative session of 1916 in 
France, which began on Jan. 11, was 
characterized by the persistent en- 
deavor of the Radical-Socialist and 
Socialist factions in the Chamber of — 
Deputies to obtain from the Ministry 
complete confidential information re- 
garding military and diplomatic af- 
fairs and to remind the Cabinet of its 
constitutional responsibility to. the 
national legislature. The complaint, 
already familiar, that too much pow- — 
er had been confided to the general — 
staff, was again put forward on Feb. — 
18, but M. Briand, as président du 
conseil, refused to discuss the ques- 
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tion and called for a vote of confi- 
dence; he was upheld by a majority 
of 394. Finally, in June, after sev- 
eral annoying outbursts of criticism, 
M. Briand conceded the parliament- 
ary demand for a secret sitting in 
which the military situation might be 
fully revealed and frankly discussed. 
After seven days in secret session, 
an uncomfortably large minority of 
97 deputies remained unconvinced and 
cast their votes against the Govern- 
ment on a motion of confidence, June 
22; the majority (440), however, up- 
held the Ministry. At the same time 
the Chamber expressed its determina- 
tion, while abstaining from interven- 
tion in the conduct of military opera- 
tions, to exercise a more effective su- 
pervision of industrial and military 
preparation. The Senate held similar 
secret sittings on military affairs and 
subsequently gave the Government an 
overwhelming vote of confidence. 
While in the Chamber of Deputies 
several Socialists persistently har- 
assed the Ministry, the great major- 


ity of the Socialist party patriotical-. 


ly supported what it conceived to be 
the just cause of France in the war 
against Germany; indeed, Socialist 
criticism of the Government was 
chiefly on the score of inefficiency or 
laxity in the conduct of the war. So 
loyal, in fact, was the national] coun- 
eil of the Socialist Party that on 
April 9, by a vote of 1,996 to 960, it 
even condemned a proposition to re- 
sume relations with the Socialist par- 
ties of enemy countries. In October 
the Unified Socialists with only three 
exceptions signed a declaration ap- 
proving the vote of war credits and 
promising every effort to regain Al- 
sace-Lorraine. The Congress of the 
Syndicalist Confédération Générale 
du Travail in May, 1916, like the Con- 
_ gress of the Socialist party in Decem- 
ber, 1915, showed a majority in favor 
of supporting the Government, with 
an outspoken minority in favor of re- 
suming the class struggle and recon- 
structing the International. (See 
also XV, Socialism.) 
While plans for the reconstruction 
_ of French industry and agriculture 
after the war received thoughtful 
_ consideration, more earnest attention 
was devoted to the urgent problem of 
defraying the current expenses of 


war. Credits of 8,172,817,367 francs 
were voted for the first quarter of 
1916; 7,817,000,000 for the second 
quarter; 8,511,000,000 for the third; 
and §8,838,000,000 for the fourth, 
bringing the total since August, 1914, 
to more than 61,000,000,000 frances. 
The bulk of this huge sum was raised 
by the gale of Government bonds. 
The great five per cent. “loan of vic- 
tory” issued in 1915 stood at 90 on 
the Bourse when in September, 1916, 
M. Ribot obtained permission to issue 
a second five per cent. loan. The new 
loan was redeemable in 15 years and 
was issued at a price of 874%. In 
November M. Ribot announced that 
the loan had brought in 11,360,000,000 
francs, of which 541% per cent. was 
new money (argent frais). Even to 
pay interest on the enormous war 
debt would require a very considera- © 
ble increase of the ordinary revenues: 
of the state; toward securing this in- 
crease a small beginning was made 
by the new taxes which M. Ribot pro- 
posed in May, including taxes on war- 
profits, dogs, automobiles, billiard 
tables, and hunting preserves, as well 
as heavier imposts on alcoholic bev- 
erages and on sugar and a larger tax 
on incomes. The ability of France to 
bear such burdens may be judged 
from the Finance Minister’s state- 
ment that incomes totaling almost 
three billions of francs had been de- 
clared by 163,000 persons, in conform- 
ity with the new income-tax law, 
which had been promulgated July 15, 
1914, and brought into. operation by 
administrative decree, Jan. 15, 1916. 

With health broken by the burden 
of arduous duties, War Minister Gal- 
liéni resigned on March 16, about two 
months before his death; he was suc- 
ceeded at the war office by Gen. Pierre 
Auguste Roques. 

A bill to postpone all legislative, 
departmental, cantonal and municipal 
elections during the war was promul- 
gated as the law of April 15, 1916. 
In October a law was enacted provid- 
ing bounties for the encouragement | 
of wheat growing. Criticism of the 
railway administration became so 
insistent in November that Premier 
Briand appointed Albert Claveille di- 
rector-general of transportation and 
importation, with supervisory powers 
over all public carriers, 
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A new parliamentary crisis arose 
in December, when, after an impor- 
tant secret deliberation, the Chamber 
of Deputies voted an order of the day 
(Dec. 7) calling for a reorganization 
of the high command. With bold 
statesmanship M. Briand on Dec. 12 
effected a sweeping reorganization 
not only of the high command but of 
the Cabinet as well. Control of the 
war services was concentrated in a 
War Council of five members, includ- 
ing M. Briand himself, as Premier 
and Foreign Minister, Alexandre 
Ribot as Finance Minister, Gen. Hu- 
bert Lyautey as War Minister, Rear- 
Admiral Lacaze as Minister of Ma- 
rine, and Albert Thomas as Minis- 
ter of Fabrication National, i.e., in- 
dustry, munitions, and transporta- 
tion. The Cabinet included besides 
the above-mentioned ministers, Louis 
Malvy (interior), Paul Painlevé 
(public instruction), Etienne Clem- 
entel (commerce and agriculture), M. 
Herriot (labor and national subsist- 
ence), Gaston Doumergue (colonies), 
and René Viviani (justice and pub- 
lic works). The number of ministers 
was thus cut down from 22 to ll. 
Technical experts were appointed as 
under-secretaries. The office of com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies was 
abolished, General Joffre being nom- 
inated “technical adviser to the Gov- 
ernment” on Dec. 13 and then being 
retired, a fortnight later, with the 
distinguished honorary title of Mar- 
shal of France. General Nivelle, the 
hero of Verdun, who had been pro- 
moted to command all the armies in 
France, Dec. 12, and General Sarrail, 
who commanded the army at Salon- 
iki, were brought directly under the 
Ministry of War. Briand’s innova- 
tions were approved by a majority 
(314) of the Chamber of Deputies, 
but 165 voted in opposition. 


GERMANY 


In its conduct of the war in 1916, 
the German Government presided over 
by Imperial Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg began to encounter sig- 
nificant opposition, from the more 
radical Socialists on the one hand, 
and from the more extreme national- 
ists on the other. After the historic 
debate of December, 1915, in which 


the non-Socialist parties had approved 
the Chancellor’s deliberately ambigu- 
ous declaration that. after the war 
Belgium and Poland must not be per- 
mitted to serve as avenues for at- 
tacks upon Germany, Dr. Karl Lieb- 
knecht, the most outspoken pacifist in 
the Social Democratic group, and 
Herr Haase, one of the Socialist lead- 
ers, not only demanded peace without 
conquest but voted, together with 18 
other Socialists, against the fifth war 
credit, Dec. 21, 1915. The majority 
of the Social Democratic group, how- 
ever, was more strongly nationalist 
in spirit, and indignantly expelled 
Liebknecht, Jan. 12, and Haase, 
March 24, with the result that 18 
pacifists bolted the party and estab- 
lished an insurgent “Social Democrat- 
ic Labor” group under the leadership 
of Haase and Ledebour. Two extrem- 
ists, Liebknecht and Riihle, held aloof 
from either faction. Liebknecht was 
arrested for haranguing a May-Day 
peace meeting in Berlin, and was sen- 
tenced to 49 months’ penal servitude. 
(See also XV, Socialism.) 

While the extreme Left, the paci- 
fist-Socialists, were growing bolder in 
their pleas for peace, in their de- 
mands for the freedom of the press, 
democratic reform, and cheaper food, 
Conservative jingoes of the Right, on 
the other hand, censured the Chancel- 
lor for his moderation. As patriots 
the Conservatives frankly favored 
conquests, as reactionaries they 
feared that Bethmann-Hollweg might 
yield to democratic demands, as land- 
lords they were prone to ascribe the 
distressingly high cost of food to Eng- 


land’s blockade rather than to inade- 


quate governmental regulation of 
prices. The Conservatives therefore 
clamored for more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war and for ruthless utili- 
zation of every weapon against Eng- 
land. The resignation of Grand Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz on March 16 and 
his replacement as Secretary for the 
Navy by Vice-Adm. Eduard von Ca- 
pelle called forth a storm of adverse 
comment, because von Tirpitz was 
regarded as the sponsor of submarine 
warfare. The National Liberals, ever 
zealous for German maritime and 
mercantile interests, joined the Con- 
servatives in an attempt to make the 
influence of the Reichstag effective 
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against the Ministry’s decision and in 
favor of ruthless submarine activ- 
ity. The Chancellor, however, stood 
his ground and the submarine cam- 
paign was moderated in May (see 
Ill, International Relations) . 

Conservative Prussian landlords 
were still further discomfited by the 
announcement in May of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to establish more 
drastic regulation of food supplies 
and prices. Vice-Chancellor Clemens 
Delbriick, who as Imperial Secretary 
for the Interior had failed to solve 
the food problem, was superseded by 
the brilliant economist, Dr. Karl Helf- 
ferich; the Ministry of Finance, va- 
cated by Dr. Helfferich, was assigned 
to Count von Roedern, a former gov- 
ernor of Alsace-Lorraine; and on 
May 23 a Food Regulation Board was 
- established under the chairmanship of 
Herr Adolph Tortilovitz von Batocki 
with dictatorial powers. Soup kitch- 
ens were established in the larger cit- 
ies. Meat cards were introduced lo- 
cally during the summer. The “food 
dictator’s” decrees, however, were 
neither so drastic nor so effective in 
curbing prices as the poorer classes 
had anticipated. Not until Septem- 
ber was there any substantial reduc- 
tion of the cost of bread. The potato 
crop was less bountiful than in 1915. 
The meat problem remained so seri- 
‘ous that at the opening of October 
meat cards were made compulsory for 
the entire Empire, and 250 grams of 
meat per week was established as the 
maximum ration. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that popular com- 
plaint became general and reports of 
food riots frequent. 

Interest in the discussion of possi- 
ble peace terms kept pace with anx- 
iety regarding the food problem. En- 
deavoring to steer a middle course be- 
tween Conservative annexationists 
and Socialist pacifists, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg in his Reichstag speech 
of April 5 intimated that Poland, 
Lithuania, and Livonia must be 
emancipated from Russia; at the 
same time, he advocated “a peaceful 
_ arrangement of European questions” 

after the war. Two months later he 
reproached the Entente Allies for pro- 
longing the war. On June 20 the 
Social Democrat Scheidemann de- 
_clared that the Chancellor had orally 


repudiated all pan-German schemes 
for the annexation of Belgium and 
northern France. In August a semi- 
official “National Committee for Ob- 
taining an Honorable Peace” opened 
a campaign to educate public opinion 
in favor of moderate terms, while a 
chauvinist “Independent Committee” 
agitated for wholesale annexations, 
and Socialists clamored for liberty to 
promote their anti-annexationist prop- 
aganda. When the Reichstag reas- 
sembled late in September, von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg endeavored to concili- 
ate the Socialists by reiterating that 
Germany sought “nothing but the de- 
fense of our rights, our existence, and 
our freedom”; but in the same speech 
he attempted to satisfy the jingoes by 
inveighing against England and by 
promising to use all possible weapons 
against Germany’s arch enemy. The 
Conservative and National Liberal 
champions of unrestricted submarine 
warfare were nevertheless so belliger- 
ent that the Reichstag was adjourned 
for a fortnight while the military, fi- 
nancial and diplomatic situation was 
secretly discussed in committee. The 
party leaders, however, were still un- 
able to agree, and when the Reichstag 
resumed its public sittings, Oct. 11, 
the debate was renewed with greater 
intensity than ever. Consequently, 
as soon as the necessary war credits 
of 12 billion marks had been approved, 
and a bill put through to postpone 
elections until 1918, the Reichstag 
was adjourned and the discussion of 
war policies was again thrown into 
the secrecy of committee rooms. It 
was thus to the main committee of 
the Reichstag that Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg on Nov. 9 addressed his in- 
teresting statement that the German 
Government would favor a _ peace 
league after the war on certain condi- 
tions. The resignation of Gottlieb von 
Jagow as secretary of foreign affairs, 
Nov. 21, seemed to have been occa- 
sioned by ill health rather than by a 
diplomatic crisis; his successor, Zim- 
merman, however, had given utterance 
to more emphatic convictions on the . 
submarine question than von Jagow 
had evinced. 

The sixth war credit (12.000,000,- 
000 marks), voted in June, and the 
seventh (12,000,000,000 marks), vot- 
ed on Oct. 28, brought the total of 
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appropriations since the outbreak of 
the war up to the figure of 64,000,- 
000,000 marks. The loans issued to 
cover this war expenditure were re- 
garded by Finance Minister Count 
von Roedern as convincing testimoni- 
als of Germany’s financial strength; 
payments on the third loan, complet- 
ed in January, amounted to 12,160,- 
000,000 marks; more than 10,700,- 
000,000 marks were subscribed to the 
fourth; and the fifth loan, by the end 
of October, had brought in over 10,- 
650,000,000 marks, while the rate of 
interest still remained at the com- 
paratively low level of five per cent. 
Moreover, during the first eight 
months of 1916 savings banks showed 
increases of 1,710,000,000 marks in 
deposits, exclusive of the amounts 
subscribed to the war loans. The 
success of the war loans, however, 
was specious, if credit be placed in 
the complaint of the Socialist, Dr. 
Eduard Bernstein, that subscriptions 
had been obtained only by the exercise 
of pressure and at the risk of ruining 
several big financial institutions. 

On Aug. 29 General von Falken- 
hayn was superseded by Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg as chief of the 
General Staff; at the same time Gen- 
eral von Ludendorf was appointed 
quartermaster-general. Two months 
later the creation of a munitions de- 
partment was announced, and Lieu- 
tenant-General von Stein, fresh from 
active service on the western front, 
succeeded Wild von Hohenborn as 
War Minister. A “man-power” bill 
was adopted by the Reichstag, by a 
vote of 235 to 19, on Dec. 2, rendering 
all able-bodied males between the 
ages of 18 and 60 liable to either in- 
dustrial or military service. 

In the Prussian Landtag, on Jan. 
13, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg prom- 
ised reform of the Prussian electoral 
system after the war. In October oc- 
eurred the death of Otto, former king 
of Bavaria, who was deposed on Nov. 
5, 1913, because of incurable insanity. 


GREECE 


The determination of the Entente 
Allies to interpret the “benevolent 
neutrality” of Greece in a broad 
manner was so stubbornly opposed 
throughout the spring by Premier 


Stephanos Skouloudis, that in exas- 

peration the Governments of France, 
Russia, and Great Britain at length 
dispatched a collective note to Greece, 
June 21, demanding (1) demobiliza- 
tion of the army, (2) dismissal of 
the Skouloudis Ministry, (3) disso- 
lution of the Chamber, and (4) “the 
removal, in accord with the Powers, 
of certain [pro-German] police offi- 
cials.” Premier Skouloudis resigned 
rather than ask the King to accede to 
these terms, but Constantine decided 
to bow to the Entente’s will and com- 
plied with all four demands (see also 
III, International Relations). Ex- 
Premier Alexander Zaimis, who had 
been forced out of office in November, 
1915, was reinstated as Premier and 
Foreign Minister, June 22. The En- 
tente Allies thereupon terminated the 
commercial blockade by means of 
which they had brought Greece to 
terms. But in August and September 
the development of an Allied offen- 
sive in northern Greece and the inva- 
sion of Greek territory by the Bul- 
gars (see The European War, infra) 
brought on a new crisis. The contin- 
uance of Greek neutrality was men- 
aced on every side—by the enthusias- 
tic volunteers who rose in arms 
against the Bulgar invaders, by ex- 
Premier Venizelos, who publicly 
threatened revolution, and by the En- 
tente Ministers, who during the first 
week in September forced Zaimis to 
surrender Greek telegraphs and posts 
to Anglo-French authorities (see III, 
International Relations). Greek neu- 
trality was fast becoming a farce, yet 
King Constantine obstinately refused 
to abandon it in favor of active par- 
ticipation in the war. Premier Zai- 
mis tendered his resignation on Sept. 
1l. The situation of King Constan- 
tine was rendered still more, embar- 
rassing, just at this juncture, by the 
Bulgarian occupation of the Greek 
seaport of Kavala, Sept. 12, and the 
transportation of the Greek garrison 
to Germany as “guests.” In vain the 
King besought M. Demitracopoulos, 
then M. Zaimis again, to assume the 
heavy responsibilities of presiding 
over the new Cabinet; finally, Niko- 
las Kalogeropoulos, a Theotokist, was 
induced to form a Cabinet, Sept. 16, 
with Alexander Carapanos as Foreign 
Minister, and Loucos Roufas as Min- 
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ister of the Interior—‘“a collection of 
puppets and intriguers,” according to 
the London Times. Kalogeropoulos, 
however, speedily discovered his ina- 
bility to reach an amicable agreement 
with the Allies, who rebuffed his qual- 
ified proposal, Sept. 18, to bring 
Greece into the war; nor could he 
maintain order in Greece. Rebellions 
arose in Macedonia and in Crete. On 
the night of Sept. 25-26 Eleutherios 
Venizelos and Admiral Condouriotis 
sailed to Crete, where they set up an 
insurrectionary government. Kalo- 
geropoulos gave place, Oct. 4, to Spy- 
ridon Lambros, Oct. 10. During Oc- 
tober and November the new Premier 
helplessly witnessed the progress of 
the Venizelos revolution in Crete and 
in Macedonia, while the French ad- 
miral Du Fournet compelled him to 
surrender the Greek navy, Oct. 11 
(three of the Greek warships were 
not taken until Oct. 16), took charge 
of Greek railways, seized the port of 
Piraeus, landed marines to prevent 
anti-Entente demonstrations in Ath- 
ens, and subjected the Athenian news- 
papers to French censorship. At the 
Allies’ bidding, Lambros expelled the 
diplomatic representatives of the 
Central Powers. Du Fournet’s fur- 
ther demand, however, that Greece 
hand over to the Allies all the mu- 
nitions, artillery, and equipment of 
the Greek army, excepting some 
50,000 rifles, was more than Constan- 
tine could bring himself to accept, un- 
til Allied marines had clashed with 
Greek troops at Athens, Dec. 1, and 
a compromise been arranged by neu- 
tral diplomats, whereby Greece re- 
tained four of the ten batteries of 
mountain guns demanded. Later in 
December the Allies blockaded the 
Greek coast and demanded, among 
other things, the removal of the Greek 
army to the Peloponnesus. (See also 
III, International Relations.) 


ITALY 


Socialist opposition to the Salandra 
Ministry and patriotic disappoint- 
ment at the slow progress of military 
operations against Austria-Hungary 
gave rise to bitter criticism of the 
_ Italian Government, increasing in in- 
tensity during the spring. Again and 


again Opposition leaders urged the 
formation of a truly representative 
coalition Ministry. Nevertheless, a 
majority of 394 against 61 upheld the 
Ministry’s economic policy in a vote 
of confidence. Criticism of the mili- 
tary administration was forestalled 
by the resignation of General Zupelli, 
April 5, as Minister of War, and the 
appointment of Gen. Paolo Morrone, 
an experienced commander; the for- 
eign policy, ably defended by Baron 
Sonnino, was approved by 352 to 36 
on April 16. But the Trentino re- 
verses in May (see Lhe Huropean 
War, infra) brought on a real crisis. 
On a vote of confidence, June 10, Sa- 
landra was able to muster only 158 
votes against a hostile majority of 
197 Giolitti adherents, Radicals, Na- 
tionalists, and Socialists. The Salan- 
dra Cabinet resigned on the following 
day. A week later the Nestor of Ital- 
ian, politics, Signor Boselli, formed the 
following coalition Ministry: Pre- 
mier, Paolo Boselli (Liberal Conser- 
vative); interior, Vittorio Orlando 
(Liberal Democrat) ; foreign affairs, 
Baron Sidney Sonnino (lL. Cons.) ; 
treasury, Paolo Careano (L. D.) ; ed- 
uecation, Francesco Ruffini (L. C.); 
war, Gen. Paolo Morrone; Marine, 
Adm. Camillo Corsi; railways and 
merchant marine, Enrico Arlotta (L. 
C.); justice, Httore Sacchi (Rad.) ; 
finance, Filippo Meda (‘Catholic’) ; 
public works, Ivanoe Bonomi (reform- 
ist); post office, Luigi Fera (Rad.) ; 
colonies, Gaspare Colosimo (L. D.); 
agriculture, Giovanni: Raineri (L. 
D.); industry and commerce, Giu- 
seppe De Nava (L. C.) ; without port- 
folio, Leonida Bissolati Bergamaschi 
(Reformist) ; Leonardo Bianchi (Con- 
stitutional Democrat); Ubaldo Co- 
mandini (Republican) ; Vittorio Scia- 
jola (Liberal of the Right). In the 
ministerial declaration of policy, Pre- 
mier Boselli reaffirmed Italy’s un- 
swerving loyalty to the Entente, and 
promised to introduce measures for 
the regulation of the food supply and 


the restriction of luxury. An over- | 


whelming majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies upheld the new Ministry, 
although 44 intransigeant Socialists 
constituted an uncompromising oppo- 
sition. In partial fulfilment of its 
promises, the Government formally 
declared war against Germany, Aug. 
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28; adopted a ship-subsidy scheme; 
elaborated decrees for the conserva- 
tion of the food supply, and decreed 
that all cultivable land must be used 
either for tillage or for pasture, re- 
gardless of the will of the owner. One 
of the most interesting economic 
measures was the subsidy of £50,000 
granted to a British Italian Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., to promote the joint eco- 
nomic interests of Italy and Great 
Britain. On Dec. 6 a Socialist reso- 
lution calling for immediate peace 
negotiations was negatived by 293 
votes to 47. 


RUSSIA 


The frequency of Cabinet crises in 
Russia during the year betokened a 
lack of popular confidence in the 
statesmanship of the ministers and 
the efficiency of the administration. 
Although the Ministry was not politi- 
cally responsible to the Duma, the 
pressure of public opinion was suffi- 
ciently powerful to cause the dismis- 
sal of unpopular Ministers by the 
Tsar. The mere list of important res- 
ignations is impressive: Premier 
Goremykin, Feb. 1; Minister of the 
Interior Khvostoff, March 18; War 
Minister Polivanoff, March 29; For- 
eign Minister Sazanoff, July 23; Min- 
ister of the Interior Khvostoff, a sec- 
ond time, Oct. 2; and, finally, Pre- 
mier Stiirmer, Nov. 24. In season 
and out of season Duma members up- 
braided the Ministers for failing to 
display the energy, the constructive 
policy, the determination, necessary 
for the achievement of victory. A 
former War Minister, General Sou- 
khomlinov, was arrested and ar- 
raigned on the charge of treasonable 
negligence, for having failed to pro- 
vide ample munitions and adequate 
strategic railways before the war. 
The Russian nation, it appeared, was 
beginning to evince a determination 
to hold its Government to account. 

The aged president of the Council 
of Ministers, M. Goremykin, who had 
withstood incessant criticism for al- 
most two years, at length tendered 
his resignation, Feb. 1, pleading that 
his ill health rendered continuance 
of his arduous official duties impos- 
sible. Goremykin’s successor, Boris 
Stiirmer, was at least an administra- 


tor of energy and ability, although 
his conservatism could hardly have 
pleased the Duma; he had been known 
to the public as the associate of von 
Plehve and as the principal spokes- 
man of the Right in the financial de- 
bates of the Council of the Empire. 
On Feb. 22, while the nation was 
still jubilant over the capture of the 
great Turkish stronghold of Erzerum, 
the Duma was most auspiciously 
opened by the Tsar in person. Dur- 
ing the ensuing four months the 
Duma labored in the interest of rail- 
way extension, the promotion of co- 
operative enterprises, the enforcement 
of food economy by the establishment 
of four “meatless days” a week and 
by the prohibition of vodka. A bill 
was passed for the permanent pro- 
hibition of the sale of distilled liq- 
uors; only wines containing less 
than 12 per cent. alcohol were to be 


permitted. With unflinching patriot-— 


ism the Duma voted the huge budget, 
carrying appropriations of 3,377,000,- 
000 rubles in addition to a war ex- 
penditure estimated at 11,000,000,000 
rubles, as compared with 8,000,000,- 
000 in 1915. An income tax and a 
considerable augmentation of the edu- 
cational appropriation were interest- 
ing features of the budget as finally 
approved by the Duma and Council of 
Empire and sanctioned by the Tsar 
April 24. Nor was the Duma unmind- 
ful of the need for democratic reform. 
On July 2 a most important bill was 
passed conferring upon peasants the 
same rights as other classes possessed. 
The peasants since 1890, it will be 
remembered, had not been entitled to 
elect deputies to the zemstvos (pro- 
vincial councils) but merely to nom- 
inate a list of candidates from which 
the provincial governor made an arbi- 
trary selection. “4 
Notwithstanding the fact that much 
was accomplished, the Duma’s delib- 
erations were marked by occasional 
outbursts of discontent. Patriots 
complained of military inactivity. 
Liberals complained of the non-real- 
ization of their aspirations toward 
political liberty, racial equality, and 
generous treatment of Finns and 
Poles. In the Duma sitting of March 
24 a debate on alleged persecution of 
the Jews led to a scene of tumult, in 
the midst of which the Conservative 
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party angrily marched out of the hall. 
Under fire of adverse criticism, Min- 
ister of the Interior Alexei Khvostoff 
handed in his resignation. War Min- 
ister Polivanoff also resigned in 
March, being replaced by General 
Shuvayeff, The Russian victories in 
June (see The European War, infra) 
perceptibly improved the situation of 
the Government. In July, however, 
dissensions arose within the Council 
of Ministers, possibly on the question 
of negotiating an immediate separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary or, more 
probably, on the question of pledging 
real self-government for Poland. For- 
eign Minister Sazanoff advocated au- 
tonomy for Poland and loyalty to the 
Entente; Premier Stiirmer was rec- 
ognized as an enemy of Polish self- 
government and was suspected of a 
desire to make separate terms with 
the Central Powers. With regard to 
Poland, at least, the Premier’s views 
prevailed, and on July 23 Sergius 
Sazanoff resigned the portfolio of for- 
eign affairs into the hands of Premier 
Stiirmer, who took pains to inform 
the Press that Russia would continue 
loyal to the Entente. At the same 
time Alexei Khvostoff was reinstated 
as Minister of the Interior and the 
department of Justice was given to 
A. A. Makaroff, reputed to favor con- 
stitutional reform in Russia and a 
separate peace with the Teutonic 
Powers. Khvostoff, however, was no 
more successful during his second 
than in his first term of office, and 
ten weeks later, Oct. 2, he was super- 
seded by Dmitryevitch Protopopoff, 
the vice-president of the Duma, a man 
popular with the Liberals because of 
his belief in constitutional govern- 
ment and equal rights for the Jews, 
esteemed by the aristocracy because 
of his noble estate of 20,000 acres, 
and trusted by the business com- 
munity because of his ownership of 
a large cloth factory and his success- 
ful ventures in finance. One of Pro- 
topopofi’s first achievements was the 
formulation of a scheme for a joint 
zemmstvo or provincial assembly for 
Courland, Esthonia, and Livonia. 
With the resumption of the Duma’s 
sittings in November, criticism of the 
Government was again publicly 
voiced. M. Shidlovisky, spokesman 
of the bloc comprising Progressive 


Nationalists, Center, Zemstvo Octo- 
brists, Octobrists, and Cadets, frankly 
declared that the press was gagged 
and public opinion antagonized, while 
the food supply was being misman- 
aged and the Polish problem bungled. 
Forty Progressives, even more out- 
spoken, withdrew from the bloc in 
order to insist more emphatically up- 
on ministerial responsibility. On Nov. 
21 the Constitutional Democratic 
leader, Prof. Paul Milyukoff, an- 
nounced his opinion that, thanks to 
the conciliatory attitude of the War 
and Marine Ministers, the crisis 


would pass. Then rather unexpected- - 


ly on Nov. 24 Premier Stiirmer was 
dismissed and Alexander Trepoff, Min- 
ister of Railways, appointed to pre- 
side over the Council of Ministers. 
Neratoff took the portfolio of foreign 
affairs, Nov. 25. The fall of Stiirmer 
in the midst of bitter parliamentary 
criticism did not necessarily imply 
recognition of the principle of min- 
isterial responsibility in Russia; it 
was, however, an unmistakable suc- 
cess—though probably not a decisive 
victory—for the patriotic leaders who 
had fearlessly exposed the defects of 
blundering bureaucracy, for the par- 
tisans of the Entente, who had ac- 
cused Stiirmer of desiring a separate 
peace, and for the Liberals, who had 
denounced the Government’s ungener- 
ous reluctance to confer equal rights 
upon the Jews and self-government 
upon the Finns and the Poles. Em- 
boldened by success, the Duma de- 
nounced the deleterious influence of 
“dark forces” which obstructed the 
successful prosecution of the war. As 
a sign of his approval of the popu- 
lar demand for a war to a finish, the 
Tsar appointed a strong Entente sup- 
porter, Nicolas Pokrovsky, as For- 
eign Minister, and on Dec. 25 issued 
a stirring proclamation to his army, 
declaring that Galicia and Posen 
must be united to Russian Poland 
and Constantinople conquered before 
Russia could make peace. (See also 
III, International Relations.) 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


In view of the perplexing problems 
which arose in connection with the 
defense of their rights as neutral pow- 
ers, the three Scandinavian countries 
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held a joint conference at Copen- 
hagen, March 9; there the Premiers 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden de- 
cided upon close coéperation and mu- 
tual support in upholding neutral 
rights and in endeavoring to’ safe- 
guard maritime commerce against 
mines. In September representatives 
of the three countries again met in 
conference at Christiania and resolved 
to continue the policy of impartial 
neutrality and collaboration in the 
maintenance of neutral rights. 

Denmark,—During the spring sev- 
eral minor changes were made in the 
Danish Cabinet: Brandes gave place 
to Hage as Finance Minister, March 
21; Hage assumed the portfolio of 
commerce, April 29; and the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction and Eccle- 
siastical Affairs was divided, Nielsen 
retaining control of public instruction 
and Pouslon undertaking to super- 
vise ecclesiastical affairs. On Aug. 
4 the Danish minister to the United 
States signed a treaty for the sale 
of the Danish West Indies to the 
United States for the sum of $25,- 
000,000 (see III, International Rela- 
tions). The Danish Rigsdag, how- 
ever, was extremely reluctant to 
ratify the treaty, and the Opposition 
leaders by demanding an election on 
the issue attempted to make political 
capital out of patriotic sentiment. 
Rather than risk the result of an 
election, Premier Zahle strove to con- 
ciliate his antagonists and offered to 
form a coalition Cabinet, but his ne- 
gotiations to this end proved unsuc- 
cessful, Aug. 24. After protracted 
disputes, both houses of the Rigsdag 
accepted a proposal, Sept. 30, to in- 
stitute a plebiscite on the question 
of ratifying the sale treaty. At the 
same time, a Socialist (T. H. Staun- 
ing), a member of the Left (Ex- 
Premier J. Christensen), and a 
conservative (M. Rottboell) were 
brought into the Cabinet without 
portfolio. In the plebiscite, held on 
Dec. 14, some 283,000 votes were cast 
in favor of the sale, and 157,000 
against it. A week later the Folks- 
thing and the Landsthing ratified the 
treaty. 

Norway.—The newly elected Nor- 
wegian Storthing, which convened in 
January, adopted a constitutional 
amendment (by 91 to 14 votes) ren- 


dering women eligible to the Council 
of State. The Storthing also had to 
deal with serious labor disputes. A 
strike of iron-miners in January, fol- 
lowed by lockouts and a general 
strike involving 200,000 workers, 
threatened to paralyze the industrial 
life of the nation. In the face of this 
crisis the Storthing adopted a law for 
compulsory arbitration. Labor or- 
ganizations were at first hostile to 
the experiment, but as the arbitration 
tribunal in its first awards generally 
upheld demands for higher wages, the 
opposition of the workingmen was 
disarmed. According to the London 
Daily Chronicle, Norway’s entire 
catch of fish was purchased by Great 
Britain. 

Sweden.—The strained relations ex- 
isting between Sweden and the En- 
tente Allies (see III, International 
Relations) lent added weight to the 
arguments of the “activists,” who 
urged thorough military preparation 
for active defense of Sweden’s na- 
tional interests. The strengthening 
of Sweden’s military forces was em- 
phatically advocated in the speech 
from the throne at the opening of the 
Riksdag, Jan. 17. Consequently, on 
March 29, the Riksdag consented to 
an army appropriation of 104,000,000 
kronor ($27,870,000). Three Social- 
ists who stood out against the mili- 
tarist campaign and urged the work- 
ingmen to declare a general strike in 
case of war were convicted of incite- 
ment to treason and sentenced to 
from one to three years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Belgium.—Although much was done 
by the German military administra- 


tion to promote the economic recon- — 


struction of Belgium, very bitter pro- 
tests were evoked by Governor-Gen- 
eral von Bissing’s decrees of May 15 
and October 3, which compelled unem- 
ployed Belgians to accept work even 
when that work might be to the ad- 
vantage of Germany. A climax was 
reached in November, when thou- 
sands of Belgian civilians, of military 
age, were forcibly taken from their 
homes and sent to Germany, where 
they were to be given employment. 
The Belgian Foreign Minister, Baron 
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Beyens (who had replaced M. Davig- 
non in January), immediately re- 
monstrated, on the ground that this 
form of industrial conscription was 
a gross Violation of international law 
and was designed simply to release 
German workers for military service 
(see also III, International Rela- 
tions). Another cause of popular in- 
dignation was the exaction of finan- 
cial contributions; the general war 
contribution, levied in lieu of taxes 
for the support of the Government, 
was increased from 480,000,000 
franes to 600,000,000 frances; in ad- 
dition a fine of 5,000,000 francs was 
imposed upon the city of Brussels for 
permitting the celebration of the Bel- 
gian national holiday. 

The Netherlands.——The maintenance 
of special border patrols and the exe- 
eution of other war-time duties so 
severely taxed the resources of the 
Dutch treasury that a “war loan” 
was necessary. Nevertheless, the 
Dutch Government endeavored to 
finance an old-age pensions scheme. 
A ministerial crisis developed in Jan- 
uary and resulted in the replacement 
of Finance Minister Treub, who re- 
signed on Feb. 3, by Van Gijn, Feb. 
11. In June Socialist complaints 
were heard in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the score of the high cost of 
living; to relieve the situation, the 
Government introduced a bill appro- 
priating 20,000,000 florins to be ex- 
pended by the communes in the pro- 
- vision of cheap foodstuffs. Although 
a manifesto in behalf of Belgium’s 
independence, signed by 150 prom- 
inent citizens, seemed to indicate a 
strong anti-German agitation, Queen 
Wilhelmina’s speech from the throne 
at the opening of the States-General 
in September expressed an unshaken 
resolve to maintain Dutch neutrality. 
The programme of legislation out- 

lined by the speech from the throne 
included an augmentation of the army 

and navy, provision of cheaper food, 
and amelioration of conditions in the 

Dutch East Indies. 

Portugal.—_The entry of Portugal 
into the war (see III, International 
Relations) was speedily followed by 
the resignation of Dr. Costa’s Demo- 
cratic Cabinet and the formation of 
a “war ministry,” with Dr. Antonio 
de Almeida as Premier and Minister 


of Colonies; Azevedo Coutinho, ma- 
rine; Dr. Affonso Costa, finance; Nor- 
ton Mattos, war; Dr. Augusto Soares, 


foreign affairs; Dr. Mesquita Carval- 


ho, justice; Antonio Maria da Silva, 
public works; Dr. Pedro Martins, 
public instruction; Pereira Reis, in- 
terior. Recurrent local insurrections 
and mutinies in Lisbon during April 
and May gave evidence that neither 
the nation’s formal participation in 
the war nor the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet had sufficed to conciliate the 
enemies of the republic. 

Rumania.—The passionate exhorta- 
tions of Take Jonescu and other pro- 
Entente statesmen were finally heeded 
by Premier Bratiano and after two 
years of uncertain neutrality, Ru- 
mania entered the war on Aug. 27 
(see also The European War, infra, 
and III, International Relations). 
An extraordinary military credit of 
$125,000,000 was voted; General 
Paraskivesco was appointed director 
of munitions; and Vintilla Bratiano, 
a brother of the Premier, was made 
Minister of War. After the military 
débdcle in December, the Cabinet was 
reconstructed, but the Bratiano 
brothers remained at the helm, Jon 
as Premier and Vintilla as War Min- 
ister. Not without political interest 
was the death of the dowager queen, 
Elizabeth (‘Carmen Sylva’), March 
2. 

Serbia.—After the conquest of Ser- 
bia in 1915, King Peter, escaping by 
way of Scutari, established his resi- 
dence in Greece, while the Serbian 
Skupshtina reassembled on the Greek 
island of Corfu. The hope expressed 
at the September session of the Skup- 
shtina, that the Serbian Government 
might soon be able to return to Ser- 
bian soil, was realized in November, 
when Monastir was wrested from the 
Bulgars (see The Huropean War, 
infra). 

Spain.— Notwithstanding its failure 
to solve the grave problem of the high 
price of food, Count Romanones’s 
Liberal Ministry, formed in December, 
1915, was returned to power by the 
elections of April 9 with a comfort- 
able majority of 235 in a house of 
431 members, while the Conservative 
group shrank to 86 (not including 16 
“Maurists’”) and the Republicans 
gained only one seat in addition to 
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the 18 previously held. Even more 
satisfactory to Count Romanones 
were the elections to the upper Cham- 
ber of the Cortes, April 23, in which 
the Liberals obtained 112 seats, the 
Conservatives 34, the Regionalists 
~seven, the Maurists five, and others 
22. The attention of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment was chiefly devoted to the 
promotion of business interests. Com- 
paratively little was done to lower 
the cost of living; but when the busi- 
ness of the country was imperilled by 
a general strike in July, the Govern- 
ment promptly proclaimed martial 
law and compelled the strikers to ac- 
cept arbitration. Moreover, in No- 
vember, Finance Minister Don San- 
tiago Alba unfolded to the Cortes a 
remarkable scheme which the Cabinet 
had conceived for the stimulation of 
Spanish industry; in the “extraor- 
dinary budget” special expenditures of 
2,133,606,494. pesetas were provided 
for, nearly half of the sum falling to 
the Ministry of Fomento for the con- 
struction of railways and other public 
works, while 680,000,000 pesetas were 
allotted to national defense. Fur- 
thermore, Senor Alba proposed that 
~ the Government advance 50 per cent. 
of the capital for the creation of new 
industries, at five per cent. interest, 
the necessary funds being raised by 
issues of Treasury bonds up to a 
maximum total of 100,000,000 pese- 
tas; and in addition, the Government 
would guarantee a return of five per 
cent. on all capital invested in certain 
industries. 
Switzerland.—Vice-President Ca- 
mille de Coppet was regularly elected 
president of the Swiss Confederation 
on Dee. 15, 1915, and Edmund Schult- 
hess vice-president. Partially to de- 
fray the extraordinary cost of na- 
tional defense during the war, the 
Federal Council in September levied 
a tax of 25 per cent. upon all war 
profits since Jan. 1, 1915. 
Turkey—Reports of the suicide 
(Feb. 1) or murder of Prince Yussuf 
Izzedin Effendi, heir apparent to the 
Turkish throne (succeeded as crown 
prince by Wahid-eddin Effendi), and 
mendacious rumors of the assassina- 
tion of War Minister Enver Pasha 
were cited by uncritical observers as 
portents of popular revolt. No such 
revolt occurred, however, in Turkey 


proper, although in Arabia an insur- 
rection was instigated in June by the 
Grand Shereef of Mecca, and after 
Mecea, Jedda, Kinfunda, and Taif had 
fallen into his hands, the insurgent 
Grand Shereef, Hussein Ben Ali, 
established himself as sovereign of an 
independent kingdom of Arabia, with 
his gapital at Mecca. (See also III, 
International Relations.) 

Circumstantial details regarding 
the Armenian atrocities were pub- 
lished in a lengthy report prepared 
by Lord Bryce; at least 800,000 (pos- 
sibly as many as 1,200,000) Arme- 
nians had been deported from their 
homes, and. 300,000 or more had 
either been massacred or succumbed 
to starvation and exposure. The 
Turkish Government, on the other 
hand, published in February an offi- 
cial defense of its conduct. 


ASIA 


China——Following Yuan Shih-kai’s 
public acquiescence in the reactionary 
project of imperial restoration, in 
December, 1915, a formidable Repub- 
lican revolution broke out in Yun- 
nan, under the leadership of Tsai Ao, 
and repidly spread to neighboring 
provinces in southern and central 
China—Kweichau, Kiangsi, Hupeh, 
Szechuan, Fukien, and Hunan; mu- 
tinous outbreaks occurred in the im- 
portant city of Nanking. By the end 
of May the rebellion embraced all the 
southern provinces, as well as Shensi, 
Shansi, and Shantung. As the revo- 
lution made headway, Yuan Shih-kai 
faltered in his determination to as- 
sume the imperial crown. At first, on 


b 


i. 
B: 


Jan. 21, the formal coronation was | q 


postponed sine die; later, on March 


22, Yuan announced his decision to 


abandon the scheme altogether and to 
revert to the republican constitution. 
A special session of the Council of 
State, March 27, solemnly repealed 


all monarchical legislation and re- 


stored the republic, and finally, in a 
desperate endeavor to retrieve his 


blunder, Yuan surrendered all civil 
authority to a responsible Republican — 


Cabinet, April 22, with Tuan Chi- 
jui, a conspicuous Republican leader, 
as Premier and War Minister. The 


Republican revolutionaries, however, 


scorned all concessions, and 216 mem- 


bers of the National Assembly de- 
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elared that nothing short of Yuan’s 
resignation or overthrow could avert 
disaster. Such was the impasse to 
which the Government of China had 
been reduced when on June 6 Yuan 
Shih-kai died of uremia. Yuan’s 
death automatically .brought into 
power Vice-President Li Yuan-hung, 
the Republican general who had com- 
manded the revolutionary forces in 
1911. The new President at once 
came to terms with the insurgents, 
declared a general amnesty, convoked 
the Republican National Assembly 
which had been summarily dismissed 
by Yuan Shih-kai in October, 1913, 
and appointed a “compromise Cab- 
inet,” June 30, with Tuan Chi-jui 
as Premier and War Minister and 
Tang Shao-yi as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The inauguration of the new 
régime was most unfortunate. With- 
in two months the new ‘Minister of 
Justice, Chang Yao-tseng, fell under 
suspicion of complicity in a gigantic 
opium-smuggling plot; a little later 
Foreign Minister Tang Shao-yi in- 
eurred the displeasure of the mili- 
tary party and was replaced by Wu 
Ting-fang, a pronounced liberal, and 
a former Minister to the United 
States; in November the Minister of 
Marine was dismissed and his port- 
folio given to P. K. Ching; and Min- 
ister of the Interior Sung Hung-Yi 
tendered his resignation after a quar- 
rel with the Premier. Gen. Feng Kuo 
Chang, military governor of Nanking, 
was elected Vice-President of the re- 
public by the National Assembly late 
in October. (See also III, Interna- 
tional Relations). 

Japan.—Opposition to Count Oku- 
ma’s Ministry in Japan appeared to 
be declining in strength during the 
spring and summer, although critics 
of the Government inveighed against 
his Chinese policy and continued to 
reproach him in: the matter of the 
Oura bribery case of 1915. An un- 
successful attempt in January to as- 
sassinate the Premier strengthened 
rather than hurt the Ministry. The 
resignation of Gen. Ichinosuke Oka 
as Minister of War, March 30, was 
caused not by dissension within the 
Cabinet, but by ill-health. General 
Oka was succeeded by his former as- 
sistant, Ken-Ichi Oshima. In June 
the leaders of three important fac- 


10 


tions in the lower house, Viscount 
Kato, Mr. Hara, and Mr. Inukai, 
formed a majority bloc, the Ken- 
seikai, which was prepared to sup- 
port Count Okuma on many issues. 
The opposition of the upper house of 
Parliament, rather than that of the 
lower house, was responsible for 
Count Okuma’s resignation, the first 
week in November, and the appoint- 
ment of a non-partisan bureaucrat, 
Gen. Count Terauchi, to succeed 
Okuma was a distinct rebuke to the 
advocates of ministerial responsibil- 
ity. The fact that Count Terauchi 
had been remarkably energetic as 
Minister of War and subsequently as 
governor of Korea, led many appre- 
hensive observers to conclude that the 
cabinet crisis was to be interpreted as 
a victory for militarist and imperial- 
ist policies. Count Terauchi, how- 
ever, emphatically disclaimed any 
tendency to wave the sword”; he as- 
sured the Associated Press of his 
amicable intentions respecting the 
United States; and he promised un- 
swerving loyalty to the Entente. (See 
also III, International Relations.) 

On Nov. 3 Prince Hirohito, eldest 
son of Yoshihito, was ceremonially 
installed as Crown Prince and heir to 
the throne. 

A law against child labor prohib- 
ited the industrial employment of 
children under 12 years; young per- 
sons between the ages of 12 and 15 
and women of mature age were per- 
mitted to work no more than 12 
hours a day, with two holidays a 
month; accident compensation also 
was provided. 

Persia.—During the first six months 
of 1916 the occupation of northwest- 
ern Persia by Russian forces com- 
pelled the young Shah, who was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the invader, to 
maintain an attitude of very benev- 
olent neutrality toward the Entente 
Allies. In March Sipah Salar Azam 
was appointed Premier; German 
propaganda was suppressed and Ger- 
man agents arrested. In May Persia’s 
finances were placed in the hands of © 
an Anglo-Russian commission. A 
new Cabinet was formed late in 
August under the presidency of Vos- 
sough ed Dowleh, the subordinate 
posts being filled by men of moderate 
views and pro-Entente sympathies. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR? 
ALEXANDER MARTIN 


The Opposing Forces.—At the be- 
ginning of the year Serbia, Russia, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, Mon- 
tenegro, Japan, and Italy, which are 
known as the Entente Allies, were at 
war with Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria, known as the 
Central Powers. Albania joined the 
Allies in January, Portugal joined 
them in March, and Rumania on Aug. 
27. Italy, which had not been form- 
ally at war with Germany, declared 
war against her on Aug. 27. The Al- 
lies, as the result of a conferencec 
held in Paris, agreed upon a plan for 
unity of action against the Central 
Powers in 1916. They planned to 
await the favorable season for opera- 
tions when they should be well sup- 
plied and equipped for a great of- 
fensive. The Germans attacked Ver- 
dun in February and the Austrians 
opened an offensive against Italy in 
May, but these things were not al- 
lowed to interrupt the programme. 
The British took over in the spring 
the front held by the Tenth French 
Army, and France was not only able 
to meet the attack on Verdun but 
she also prepared for a joint offensive 
with the British on the Somme. 

The War on the Sea—The Allied 
command of the sea throughout the 
year was complete to a degree never 
contemplated by students of naval 
warfare prior to the outbreak of the 
present war. No German merchant 
ship appeared upon the ocean, with 
the exception of two cargo subma- 
rines; no German fleet has remained 
at sea for more than 48 hours; and 
German efforts at commerce destroy- 
ing have been limited to the cruise of 
a single ship and the submarine war- 
fare which has been effectually held 
in check by the anti-submarine craft 
of the Allies. The Allies have en- 
forced a blockade of the Central Pow- 
ers with an ever-increasing strin- 
gency. The main British fleet, based 
upon the Orkney Islands, has held 
possession of the North Sea, and, un- 


1 The international aspects of the Bu- 
ropean War are discussed in Department 
Ill, International Relations. A complete 
chronology of the war is given in De- 
partment XXXII. 
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der its protection, the transfer of Al- 
lied troops by sea has been prac- 
tically unmolested. Mr. Balfour 
stated on March 7 that the British 
navy had been increased by a million 
tons since the war began. 

Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, the 
founder of the German Navy, resigned 
as Minister of Marine on March 16 
and was succeeded by Admiral von 
Capelle. On Nov. 29 Adm. Sir John 
Jellicoe became First Sea Lord of the 
British Admiralty and was replaced 
by Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatty in 
command of the Grand Fleet. 

On March 4 the German Naval Gen- 
eral Staff announced that the auxil- 
iary cruiser Moewe, after a successful 
cruise lasting several months, had 
arrived at a home port with 199 pris- 
oners and 1,000,000 marks ($250,000) 
in gold bars. She had sunk or sent 
to neutral ports as prizes 12 British 
steamers varying in tonnage from 
3,146 to 7,781 tons, one small British 
sailing vessel, and one French and one 
Belgian steamer. At several points 
on the enemy coast she had laid 
mines, one of which was credited with 
sinking the British battleship King 
Edward VII. She had made her cap- 
tures off the Portuguese, Spanish and 
Moroccan coasts. On March 7 Mr. 
Balfour stated that the Moewe had © 
returned to Germany by going around 
Iceland. Her largest and most. nota- 
ble prize, the British steamer Appam, 
arrived in Hampton Roads, Va., on 
Feb. 1, under a German prize crew of 
22 members commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Berg, carrying 20 released Ger- 
man prisoners and 409 other persons 
taken from captured ships (see also 
III, International Relations). 

In an engagement in the North Sea 
on Feb. 29 between the armed Ger- 
man raider Grief, which was attempt- 
ing to reach the Atlantic disguised 
as a Norwegian merchant vessel, and 
the British armed merchant cruiser 
Alcantara, both vessels were sunk, 
the Grief as the result of gunfire and 
the Alcantara by a torpedo. 

Naval Battle off Jutland—On the 
afternoon of May 31 the British 
Grand Fleet under the command of 
Adm, Sir John Jellicoe, while upon 
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one of its periodical “sweeps” through 
the North Sea, encountered the Ger- 
man High Seas Fleet under Adm. 
Reinhold von Scheer off the coast 
of Jutland. The center of the battle 
area may be placed roughly at 200 
miles from the German naval base 
at Wilhelmshaven and 400 miles from 


' the British base in the Orkney Is- 


lands. According to the account of 
Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatty, who 
commanded the battle-cruiser divi- 
sion of the British fleet, the afternoon 
was fine, with a light wind from the 
southeast, the sea calm, and the vis- 
ibility fairly good. At about 2:30 
p-m. the advance units of the two 
fleets sighted each other and shortly 
thereafter the commanders of the bat- 
tle-cruiser squadrons became aware 
of each other’s strength. Vice-Ad- 
miral Hippar in command of five Ger- 
man battle-cruisers retired southeast- 
ward toward the main body of the 
German fleet, pursued, on a parallel 
course to the westward, by Beatty, 
with six heavier and more powerful 
British vessels, supported, at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles to the north- 
westward, by four ships of the Fifth 
Battle Squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Eyans-Thomas. The action between 
the battle-cruisers began at 3:48 p. 
m., at a range of 18,500 yds. Early in 
the action a column of black smoke 
400 ft. high shot upward from the 
Indefatigable, the last ship in the 
British battle-cruiser line, and when 
it cleared away the cruiser had dis- 
appeared. Two survived out of a 
erew of 900 officers and men, The 
Fifth Battle Squadron soon opened 
on the rear German ships, at a range 
of 20,000 yds. and at 4:18 the third 
ship in the German line was seen to 
Shortly thereafter the 
British battle-cruiser Queen Mary dis- 
appeared as the result of a tremen- 
dous explosion and only about 20 were 
saved out of a crew of 1,000. The 
aetion continued on parallel courses 
for 54 minutes, when three divisions 
of the German battle fleet hove in 
sight and both battle-cruiser squad- 
rons turned and ran northwest. The 
British ships turned in succession and 
the Fifth Battle Squadron of four 


ships of the Queen Blizabeth type 


followed in the wake of the British 
battle-cruiser squadron. This course 


brought the contending forces nearer 
the approaching fleet of Sir John Jel- 
licoe. On the northward run Beat- 
ty’s four remaining battle-cruisers, 
by their superior speed, drew ahead 
and crossed in front of the German 
fleet in order to clear the way for 
Jellicoe’s battleships and to interpose 
between the Germans and their naval 
base. The weight of the action was 
now sustained by the Fifth Battle 
Squadron against the four German 
cruisers closely followed by the Ger- 
man battleships. One of the German 
cruisers quitted the line and appeared. 
no more in the battle. At 5:56 the 
flagships of Jellicoe’s battle squad- 
rons were sighted by Beatty’s cruis- 
ers, distant five miles to the north. 
At 6:20 the Third British Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron under  Rear-Ad- 
miral Hood came up and ran to with- 
in 8,000 yds. of the German line. The 
Invincible, Hood’s flagship, gave bat- 
tle to a vessel of the Derfflinger class 
and was sunk by a shell; Vice-Ad- 
miral Beatty ordered the two remain- 
ing ships of the squadron to join 
his squadron. There were only six 
survivors from the Invincible. As 
Sir John Jellicoe came upon the scene 
he formed his three squadrons into 
line ahead and swept the German fleet 
off the battle area. Intermittent fight- 
ing in the haze and mist, which in- 
creased as evening came on, lasted be- 
tween the battleships for about two 
hours, and the battle developed into 
a retreat and a pursuit. During the 
night the British light cruisers and 
destroyers attacked the German ships 
and inflicted heavy losses, but the ex- 
tent of the losses is a matter of con- 
troversy. A few days after the battle 
the British published their losses to 
the world; the Germans concealed 
and denied theirs; and the Battle of 
the Skagerrack was hailed as a vic- 
tory for the Germans. But the morn- 
ing of June 1 found the British fleet 
patrolling the battle area with no Ger- 
man vessels in sight, and the High 


Seas Fleet has not since appeared to - 


dispute the control of the North Sea. 

The British lost the battle-cruisers 
Indefatigable and Queen Mary, which 
were sunk in action with the German 
battle-cruisers, and the Invincible, 
which was sunk by a German battle- 
ship; the armored cruisers Defense, 
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Black Prince, and Warrior ; and eight 
destroyers, the Ardent, Fortune, Nes- 
tor, Nomad, Shark, Sparrowhawk, 
Tipperary, and Turbulent. They lost 
no battleships and no light cruisers. 
The battleship Marlborough was tor- 
pedoed at 6:54 p. m., but continued to 
perform her duties as a flagship until 
2:30 a. m.; and the Warsptte’s steer- 
ing gear became deranged and she 
ran amuck amidst the German fleet 
and sustained a concentrated fire of 
six battleships without receiving a 
vital injury. The three battle-cruisers 
were sunk supposedly by gunfire, but 
the circumstances under which they 
sank indicate that they met their 
fate by torpedoes or mines. The 
British official estimate claimed the 
loss of four German battleships, three 
of which were seen to sink. It was 
generally believed that the Germans, 
knowing the traditional policy of the 
British navy and relying upon a 
blindly furious attack by their ad- 
versaries, had inflicted a stinging 
defeat upon the battle-cruiser squad- 
ron; but a study of the battle shows 
that the British leadership was skil- 
ful and that the fog and mist alone 
saved the High Seas Fleet from a de- 
cisive action with the more powerful 
fleet of Sir John Jellicoe. On Sat- 
urday, Aug. 19, the German High 
Seas Fleet appeared in the North Sea, 
but retired when it found that the 
British were approaching in consid- 
erable strength. 

German Submarine Activity—The 
British lost nearly 2,000,000 tons of 
shipping “by enemy action and ma- 
rine risks” during the first two years 
of the war. The loss, however, is 
evenly distributed by insurance and 
the decrease in the world’s shipping 
enhances the value of that which re- 
mains, so that the mercantile marine 
of Great Britain has never been more 
prosperous. There has been a de- 
crease in submarine activity, due 
wholly to the vigilance of the British 
fleet and its thousands of auxiliaries. 
The destruction and trapping of 
German and Austrian submarines has 
gone on methodically. In June the 
tally was placed at 81. At the end 
of February a German proclamation 
against armed merchant ships went 
into effect, but the great majority of 
the ships sunk have been either neu- 
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tral, or unarmed vessels of belliger- 
ents, and in many cases the attacks 
have been of so flagrant a character 
that responsibility was disclaimed 
(see III, International Relations). 
The effect of Germany’s submarine 
war against commerce in 1916 was 
almost negligible so far as the issue 
of the war is concerned. 

Germany at no time has abandoned 
legitimate submarine warfare. On 
Jan. 7 the pre-dreadnought King Hd- 
ward VII (4 12-in. guns) struck a 
mine or torpedo in a heavy sea; she 
was abandoned and sank. Two men 
were injured but there was no loss of © 
life. On Feb. 15 the British light 
eruiser Arethusa, which had taken a 
prominent part in all the naval ac- 
tions in the North Sea, struck a mine 
off the east coast of England and 
sank, with the loss of 10 lives. On 
Feb. 26 the French auxiliary cruiser 
La Provence, engaged in transporting 
troops to Salonica, was sunk by a 
mine or torpedo in the Mediterranean 
and upward of 3,130 men were lost 
out of 4,000 aboard. This was the 
greatest ocean disaster of modern 
times. On May 4 the British pre- 
dreadnought Russell struck a mine in 
the Mediterranean and was lost. 
Twenty-four officers and 672 men were 
saved and 124 officers and men were 
missing. At about 8 p.m., on June 6, 
the British cruiser Hampshire, with 
Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener and his 
staff aboard en route to Russia on a 
special mission, was sunk by a mine 
to the west of the Orkney Islands: A 
heavy gale was blowing and only one 
warrant officer and 11 men survived 
out of 670 persons aboard. 

The Western Front.—On Dee. 2, 
1915, the anniversary of Austerlitz, 
General Joffre was placed in com- 
mand of all of the French armies and 
General Castelnau was entrusted 
with the immediate command of the 
French troops operating in France. 
On Dec. 15, 1915, Sir Douglas Haig 
succeeded Sir John French in the 
command of the British forces in 
France, and directly afterwards 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Robertson 


was.made Chief of the Imperial Gen- 


eral Staff, in place of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 


Archibald Murray, and made respon- > } 
sible “for issuing the orders of the 


Government in regard to military op- B 
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erations.” Late in December, 1915, 
the Indian Corps on the western front 
was sent to Mesopotamia. 

According to General Joffre, 122 
German divisions were opposed to the 
western Allies and 50 divisions faced 
Russia, besides the Austrian, armies. 
On the western front 2,500,000 Ger- 
mans faced 3,500,000 French, British, 
and Belgians. The German armies 
held positions that were better than 
those of the Allies in point of domi- 
nance and facility of observation, due 
to the fact that they had taken up a 
defensive position which the Allies 
were attacking. Everywhere there 
was a continuous struggle and many 
sharp local actions in which the losses 
on both sides were heavy. In Febru- 
ary, March, and April the Germans 
did not attempt any large offensive 
except at Verdun (see infra). During 
this interval no event of great impor- 
tance took place on the western front. 
The line from the sea to the Somme 
was held principally by the British, 
but the Belgians held a part of the 
extreme left, and at places French 
troops held parts of the line. Between 
the Somme and the North Sea the 
Germans massed 3,000 guns and 40 
infantry divisions, a force numbering, 
with auxiliary troops, about 800,000 
men. 

In the early weeks of the year 
many signs indicated a great German 
offensive in the West—the presence 
- of the German Emperor at Meziéres, 
the arrival of the 1916 class of re- 
cruits and of 13 new divisions upon 
the western front, the relief of front- 
line troops for rest and refitment, re- 
inforcements of heavy artillery from 
Serbia and of Austrian guns, and feel- 
ing attacks all along the’ line from 
the Belgian coast to Alsace. From 
Jan. 10, when they attacked in Cham- 
pagne, until Feb. 21, the Germans 
took the offensive at many points on 
_ the western front—on the coast, on 
_ the Somme, on the Aisne, in Cham- 
pagne, on the Moselle, and in Alsace 
—in order to accustom their troops to 
the resumption of the offensive, to 

test the Allied strength and dispo- 
' sitions, and to fritter away Allied re- 

serves. ‘ 
The Battle of Verdun.—On Feb. 21, 
at 7:15 a. m., the storm broke upon 
Verdun. The artillery preparation 


covered a wide front, but the fury of 
the attack was concentrated upon 
the section of eight miles from Bra- 
bant to Ornes on the east side of the. 
Meuse, where ‘whole districts were 
filled with German guns. At 5 p, m. 
the German artillery increased its 
range, and small detachments of in- 
fantry advanced to occupy the French 
positions. They were met with the 
French barrage fire and machine gun 
and rifle fire. At the close of the 
day the Germans had occupied the 
first line and a few support trenches, 
and had taken Haumont Wood and a 
salient at Beaumont. During the 
night the French attempted to make 
a counter attack but the attack failed 
under the German artillery fire. On 
the morning of the 22d supplies and 
reinforcements were cut off by the 
German barrage. The French evacu- 
ated Haumont village, but they re- 
captured part of the Beaumont salient 
and they repulsed strong attacks up- 
on Herbebois. By the morning of 
the 23d the French had been forced 
almost entirely from their first line 
in the sector attacked, and had been 
compelled to evacuate Brabant, Hau- 
mont, Bois des Caures, and Herbebois. 
They had fallen back upon a line 
Samogneux-Beaumont-Bois des Fos- 
ses-Chaumes Wood. On the morning 
of the 23rd they attempted to take 
the, offensive, but their attack broke 
down under the German artillery fire. 
By evening they had lost Samogneux 
and they determined to withdraw to 
Talou and Poivre (Pepper) ridges, 
which the Germans repeatedly as- 
saulted in vain during the following 
night and the day of the 24th. It 
was here that the German losses first 
assumed the proportions which haye 
given the name Verdun a peculiar 
character of horror and glory in every 
language. German activity hitherto 
had been confined to the east bank of 
the Meuse and the French artillery on 
the west bank had enfiladed the Ger- 
man assaulting columns. Feb. 24 
marks the end of the first phase of . 
the battle. The Germans had cap- 
tured the entire first line of the 
French on the right bank of the 
Meuse, a considerable area, and many 
thousand prisoners, but they had 
merely reached the main line of the 
French defenses. 
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Hitherto the French General Staff 
had been in doubt as to whether the 
attack on Verdun was a feint, but 
the great sacrifices of the Germans on 
the 23d and 24th had removed that 
doubt, and a ceaseless stream of men 
and material poured into Verdun. 
Four thousand motor trucks, in addi- 
tion to the regular motor-truck serv- 
ice of the Verdun armies, and a rail- 
way, supplied the French forces. The 
armies of the German Crown Prince 
were served by 14 railways. Within 
a fortnight 200,000 men were carried 
into the threatened city, and the 
French built up a line of defense 
along the Pepper and Douaumont 
ridges which the most determined ef- 
forts of the Germans assailed in vain. 
On the French left neither side occu- 
pied the Talou ridge, which was en- 
closed on three sides by the Meuse; 
but each side covered it with artillery 
fire to prevent the other from occu- 
pying it. An army was formed to 
cover the retreat of the French from 
Verdun, but the most vigorous meas- 
ures were undertaken to hold the city. 
On the 25th General Pétain arrived 
to take command of the defense. Be- 
tween Feb. 11 and 16 the Germans 
brought six infantry divisions and 
six regiments of heavy artillery to 
Verdun, and on the 20th they sent in 
an additional division and they sent 
two army corps to the immediate vi- 
cinity of the city. 

On Feb. 25th the Germans renewed 
the attack; at 2 p.m. they took ridge 
344 by storm and by evening they 
were ready to attack the main French 
position on Douaumont ridge. Ver- 
dun was subjected to a long and mer- 
ciless bombardment. Wave after wave 
of German infantry advanced against 
the French lines only to be destroyed 
and driven back by the French artil- 
lery and machine guns. A small body 
of the 24th Brandenburgers reached 
the old dismantled fort of Douau- 
mont; but on the morning of the 26th 
fresh French troops confronted the 
Germans and by vigorous counter- 
attacks they reéstablished the French 
lines and held them firmly, except the 
fort of Douaumont, which the Ger- 
mans recovered later in the day. The 
fighting continued with unexampled 
ferocity until the 29th, when there 
was a pause. The Germans had 


reached the main French position and 
had captured and held a small section 
of it; but they had failed in their 
object, and they now resorted to op- 
erations on the flanks of the main at- 
tack. The German shock army, which 
had been formed and trained for the 
capture of Verdun, was withdrawn, 
and the next attacks were undertaken 
by the ordinary troops of the army of 
the Crown Prince. 

On March 2 the Germans increased 
the volume of their artillery fire west 
of the Meuse and maintained it until 
noon on the 6th, when they launched 
their first infantry assault on the 
western bank. They quickly took 
Forges and Regneville and advanced 
to the attack of Le Mort Homme 
(Dead Man Hill), a well fortified and 
strongly held hill in advance of the 
French main line. At the same time 
they renewed their attacks east of 
the river. From March 8 to March 
1l the battle raged from Malancourt, 
west of the river, to Vaux on the 
east. Despite tremendous losses in 
infantry assaults, the Germans made 
insignificant gains. Between March 
14 and 22 they made gigantic efforts 
to capture the advance lines west of 
the Meuse. They attacked upon a 
three-mile front. They threw in fresh 
divisions and the reorganized troops 
of the shock army. Their efforts were 
first directed at Le Mort Homme and 
then at Hill 304, which lies west of 
Le Mort Homme. In these attacks 
the German loss was as great as in 
their attacks on Douaumont and they 
did not succeed in reaching the main 
French line. 

There was a lull in the fighting be- 
tween the 22nd and the 28th of March. 
On the 28th the Germans renewed 
their attacks on both banks of the 
Meuse and continued them with the 
greatest vigor until April 25. This 
period was marked by vigorous 
French counter-attacks. On the 28th, 
29th, 30th, and 3lst of March, the 
Germans launched their infantry 
against Malancourt, on the extreme 
French left of the battle front. The 
French evacuated. Malancourt on the 
31st but they retained the adjacent 
village of Haucourt. The Germans 


attacked Le Mort Homme on March 
31 and April 1; Avocourt, redoubt on 


April 1; Haucourt on April 3 and 
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again on the 5th, when they captured 
the village; Béthincourt on the 5th; 
the approaches to Haucourt on the 
6th, 7th, and 8th; and the entire line 
from Avocourt on the west to 
Cumiéres on the Meuse on the 9th. 
The only real gain effected was the 
capture of Béthincourt, which the 
French evacuated on the night of the 
8th. Meanwhile the Germans had re- 
newed their attacks east of the Meuse. 
After three weeks of inactivity they 
returned on April 1 to the assault of 
the fort of Douaumont and the vil- 
lage of Vaux. They made no gains 
on that day but got a footing in Cail- 
lette Wood on the 2d, only to be driv- 
en out by a counter-attack on the 3d. 
On the 4th they attacked Douaumont 
village and used, for the first time at 
Verdun, successive thin lines as dis- 
tinguished from solid masses of in- 
fantry in their assaults. On the 
5th they made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on Pepper ridge. After two 
days of bombardment, the Germans 
assaulted the Douaumont-Vaux line 
on the llth, and captured some ad- 
vance trenches from which they were 
ejected the following night. On the 
17th they delivered a great assault on 
a front of 14% miles west of Douau- 
mont and captured a small salient in 
the French line; and on the 20th they 
delivered a terrific but useless blow 
on a two-mile front between Vaux 
lake and Thiaumont farm. The Ger- 
mans had continued the struggle west 
of the Meuse following the 9th of 
April but they had made no prog- 
ress. Thus after two months of the 
most stupendous and terrific fight- 
ing in history, along a front of 18 
miles, the Germans had reached the 
main position of the French east of 
the Meuse and had captured and held 
a small section at Douaumont; but 
they had not reached the main de- 
fenses west of the Meuse. After the 
20th the fighting died away at Ver- 
dun. On the 2lst and 22nd the Ger- 
mans made four serious attacks at 
other places on the western front. and 
a larger number on the 26th and 27th; 
and the Allies became convinced in 
the last days of April that the fight- 
ing was at an end at Verdun. 
Thus far the Germans had gained 
no permanent footing upon Le Mort 
Homme and Hill 304, the vital points 


in the advance line held by the French 
west of the Meuse. In the first week 
of May the battle flamed out again. 
On the west bank of the Meuse the 
combatants struggled throughout the 
month of May and the greater part of 
June for the possession of Le Mort 
Homme and the positions at Hill 304 
and Avocourt Wood to the westward. 
East of the Meuse the Germans at- 
tacked all points but made their main 
efforts upon Thiaumont, Douaumont 
and Vaux. The battle began west of 
the Meuse with an attack on Le Mort 
Homme, the highest point on a long 
and rolling north-and-south ridge, 
lying between the broad valley of the 
Meuse on the east and Esnes rivulet, 
which separates it on the west from 
Hill 304. After sweeping Le Mort 
Homme for three days and nights 
with artillery fire, the German in- 
fantry gained a footing on the ridge, 
but they were compelled to withdraw 
on May 10. They next sought to 
turn Le Mort Homme by an attack 
on Avocourt Wood, which they as- 
saulted on May 17. After a three 
days’ bombardment they assaulted 
Le Mort Homme again on the 20th 
from two sides and succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves on the northern 
face after the most deadly struggle 
of the war. On the 22d they made 16 
assaults between Avocourt Wood and 
the Meuse. By the 23rd they had 
established themselves at the base of 
Hill 304, but the French held the 
western slopes; and on the 24th they 
drove the French out of Cumiéres. 
At 3 o'clock in the afternoon of May 
28, after 12 hours of the heaviest 
concentration of artillery fire that 
had been seen on the western front, 
five fresh German divisions assaulted 
the French lines between Le Mort 
Homme and Cumiéres. This attack 
failed and the Germans were still 
struggling in front of this line on 
July 1, when the great Anglo-French 
offensive on the Somme (see imfra) | 
relieved the pressure on Verdun. 

On May 22d the French, under the 
direction of General Nivelle, who had: 
succeeded General Petain in com- 
mand at Verdun early in May, re- 
opened the battle east of the Meuse 
by surprising and recapturing Douau- 
mont fort. The German counter- 
attack was quick and vigorous. After 
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many futile assaults on the 22d and 
23d, two fresh Bavarian divisions 
finally retook the ruins of the fort 
on the 24th. On May 31 the Germans 
began a terrific bombardment of Fort 
Vaux, upon which they had rained a 
daily average of $,000 heavy shells 
since March. The German barrage 
fire cut off all communication with 
the fort and the little garrison of 
about 500 men under Major Raynal 
suffered severely for water. Raynal 
held out until June 6 when “columns 
of smoke and explosions in what was 
once the fort” of Vaux were observed 
from the French lines. For the gallan- 
try of his defense the German Crown 
Prince permitted Major Raynal to 
retain his sword, and the French Re- 
public made him a commander of the 
Legion of Honor. After an interval 
of comparative repose, the Germans 
on June 19 began a regular attack 
upon Ridge 321, Thiaumont work, and 
Fleury on a three-mile front. On 
June 23 a hundred thousand men 
were hurled at this short line. At 2 
o’clock in the afternoon the Germans 
captured the Thiaumont position. On 
the 25th they got possession of Fleury 
but they were promptly met by fierce 
counter-attacks which stayed their 
further progress. This was the situ- 
ation when the outburst of the British 
bombardment on the Somme relieved 
the pressure on Verdun and reduced 
the Germans to the defensive on the 
western front. 

After an intense artillery prepara- 
tion the French launched an infantry 
attack on a 4% mile front east of 
the Meuse at 11:40 a. m. on Oct. 24, 
and advanced their lines to a max- 
imum depth of nearly two miles. They 
eaptured the village and’ fort of 
Douaumont and the quarries of Hau- 
dromont, and in seven hours regained 
practically all the ground lost east 
of the Meuse since Feb. 25. They cap- 
tured 3,500 prisoners, which were in- 
creased within a few days to 5,000. 
They repulsed many counter-attacks 
and continued to gain ground for sev- 
eral days. Next they began opera- 
tions against Fort Vaux, which was 
evacuated by the Germans on Nov. 2 
on account of the severity of the 
French artillery fire. 

At 10 a. m. on Dee. 15, the French, 
after several days of artillery prep- 


aration, launched an attack east of 
the Meuse, between the river and the 
Woevre, pierced the German lines to 
a depth of two miles on a front of 
6% miles, and drove the Germans 
back to the positions which they oc- 
cupied on Feb. 23, after the first two 
days of the battle of Verdun. They 
took Vacherauville and Louvemont, 
Chambrette farm, Hardaumont, and 
Besonvaux, and captured 284 officers, 
11,103 men, 115 guns, 107 machine 
guns, and 44 mine throwers. In their 
advance the French turned Talou and 
Pepper ridges, and when the Germans 
found their retreat cut off, they sur- 
rendered in large numbers. 

The Battle of the Somme.—The 
long expected British-French offensive 
began on July 1, north and south of 
the River Somme, against the west- 
ernmost German salient. It was pre- 
ceded by five days of heavy bombard- 
ment on a broad front, by night raids 
of small parties to ascertain the effect 
of the bombardment, and by attacks 
on German air craft. The British 
front of 90 miles was one blaze of 
artillery. The bombardment was heay- 
iest near Ypres, in the Loos sector, 
and on the Somme. On the first day 
15 German observation balloons were 
attacked and six were brought down. 
The Allies’ aeroplanes bombed Ger- 
man headquarters and railway sta- 
tions. They soon attained a complete 
mastery of the air in the sector se- 
lected for attack, and the concentra- 
tion of their troops was effected in 
secrecy. In a general way the objec- 
tive of the British was Baupaume and 
that of the French Péronne. 
immediate objective was the domina- 
ting ridge extending from Thiépval to 
Combles. Gen. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
was in command of the British and 
General Foch was in command of the 
French forces detailed for the attack. 
The advance was set for 7:30 a.m. 
on July 1. The British attacked on 
a front of 20 miles in a country of 
chalk downs and woods on either side 
of the River Ancre and to the north 
of the Somme and broke through the 
German first lines on a front of 16 
miles. The French left joined the 
British right. They attacked on a 
front of three miles on the north side 
of the Somme, and on a five-mile 
front south of the river. The British 
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occupied La Boisselle, Mametz, Mon- 
tauban, and part of Serre and Con- 
talmaison on the first day; while the 
French took Dompierre, Becquincourt, 
Bussu, and Fay. In the face of ob- 
stinate resistance, chiefly from ma- 
chine guns in positions sheltered 
- from artillery fire, and of many coun- 
ter-attacks, the Allies continued their 
advance on the 2d. The British took 
Fricourt and the French, Curlu and 
Frise. The French advance was most 
rapid south of the Somme, where, on 
a front of 6 miles, they advanced east- 
wards to a depth from 2% to 3% 
miles. 
tively slight resistance, as the Ger- 
mans, believing that they were ex- 
hausted by their efforts at Verdun, 
had not expected them to attack. By 
2 o’clock on the 2d the British had 
captured 3,500 prisoners and the 
French 6,000. On the 3d the French 
eaptured Herbecourt, Feuilléres, Flau- 
court, and Assevilliers and reached 
the outskirts of Estrées, adding about 
three miles to their gains, which 
placed them within three miles of 
Péronne. The British advance over a 
wider front was not so fast and at 
some points the Germans drove them 
back slightly. The survivors of a 
Prussian infantry battalion number- 
- ing 20 officers and 600 men surren- 
dered to the British near Fricourt on 
the 3d. 

Heavy thunderstorms broke over 
the Somme valley on the 4th and in- 
terfered with the operations. Never- 
theless the French made considerable 

gains. The Germans received large 
reinforcements and made determined 
but unsuccessful efforts against the 
British in the vicinity of La Boisselle. 
On the 5th the whole of the German 
second line was in French hands on 
a front of 6%4 miles. By the 6th the 
unwounded Germans taken by the 
French numbered 9,500; by the 
British 6,000. The Germans by this 
time had moved their railhead back 
to Cartigny, four miles east of Pé- 
ronne. On the 7th the third Division of 
the Prussian Guard was put into the 
battle against the British east of Con- 
talmaison, but it was thrown back, 
broken and defeated, with the loss 
of 700 prisoners. On the 9th the 
French attacked on a front of nine 
miles from Maricourt to Estrées. In 


They encountered compara- 


attacking the French blotted out the 
first line trenches with heavy artil- 
lery; then the 75’s plastered the rear 
and lateral approaches with shrapnel, 
while raiding parties went forward 
to ascertain the damage and signal 
back to the main body. As a result 


the French losses were surprisingly’ 


small. On the 11th General Haig re- 
ported that after 10 days and nights 
of continuous fighting, the British 
were in possession of 14,000 yds. of 
the German first system of defenses. 
They had captured 26 field guns, one 
naval and one anti-aircraft gun, a 
heavy howitzer, and 7,500 prisoners. 
On this day the Germans, haying re- 
ceived large reinforcements, attacked 
the British all along the line and 
gained some ground in Mametz and 
Trones Wood, which they had again 
lost by the following day. 

At daybreak (3:25 a.m.) on the 
14th the British attacked the Ger- 
man second line on a four-mile front, 
carried it, and held it against strong 
counter-attacks. They took Bazentin- 
le-Petit, Bazentin-le-Grand, Longue- 
val, and a great part of Orvillers, and 
completed the occupation of Trones 
Wood. Within the next three days 
they captured 17 heavy and 37 field 
guns and increased their prisoners to 
10,000. The French captures to date 
amounted to 11,976 officers and men, 
26 bomb throwers, and 85 guns. On 
the night of the 18th the Germans 
launched a determined counter-attack 
against the British. They gained a 
foothold in Longueval and in Delville 
Wood, but their success was short- 
lived. The British soon recovered the 
lost ground and their artillery dis- 
persed the massed German reserves. 
The French advanced on a front of 
six miles in a southeast direction on 
the 20th, captured 2,900 prisoners, 
and held their gains. The British 
began an attack along the whole front 
from Poziéres to Guillemont shortly 
after midnight on the morning of the 
22d. They captured most of the de- 
fenses of Poziéres. The village it- 
self fell into their hands on the 26th. 
By this time they had established 
themselves in the German second 
lines on a front of over 9,000 yds. 
and had taken more than 24 sq. miles 
of their enemy’s ground. The French 
made important advances in a series 
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of fights north of the Somme on the 
30th. They went forward on a front 
extending from Hardecourt to the 
Somme at Hem and reached the out- 
skirts of the village of Maurepas, 
south of Combles. 

From the beginning of the battle of 
the Somme the Germans were sub- 
jected to an artillery fire that was 
much superior to their own. The Al- 
lies drove a wedge into the German 
lines which gradually widened as it 
was driven home by a steady method- 
ical advance. They had followed up 
their first great attack with an in- 
creasing intensity upon a constantly 
widening front. Throughout the 
month of July there was a continuous 
series of intense and concentrated 
struggles for small positions. The 
operations at times rivalled those at 
Verdun. In the beginning the Ger- 
mans concentrated their forces against 
the British in the belief that the 
operations of the French were, of 
minor importance. Between the Ist 
and the 13th of July the British. shat- 
tered the whole of the German first 
line over a front of 10,000 yds. By 
the 25th they had taken the second 
line. This left them below but close 
to the crest of the ridge upon whose 
western slope the Germans had estab- 
lished their positions. They then 
began to creep steadily up the slope 
and over “the bare, shell-swept sum- 
mit of the ridge.” German estimates 
placed the losses of the Allies during 
the month at 350,000. The Allies es- 
timated the German losses at 650,000. 

In the first week of August the 
British made progress north of 
Poziéres in capturing the German 
main second-line trenches, and the 
French went forward north of the 
Somme. The British continued to 
make slow but steady gains during 
the second week of August. In the 
third week une Allies captured many 
strong positions and miles of trenches. 
Thiepval, Martinpuich, Guillemont, 
and Maurepas constituted veritable 
fortresses along the German line. The 
Allies pushed out salients between 
these fortresses so as to surround 
them and subject them -to a concen- 
trated fire. On the 11th the French 
began an attack on Maurepas by 
seizing the trenches on a ridge south 
of the village. On the 12th they en- 
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tered the village and captured the — 
church and cemetery. French and 
British troops next attacked north 
of the village and reached the Maure- 
pas-Guillemont road. Alternate at- 
tacks to the north and south of the 
village were continued until the 24th, 
when they carried the village and 
established their front of over a mile 
200 yds. beyond the village. On the 
12th the French attacked the German 
third line on a four-mile front from 
the east of Hardecourt to the Somme 
opposite Buscourt and overran it to 
a depth from 660 to 1,100 yds. They 
captured 1,000 prisoners. The British 
gained from 200 to 600 yds. on a six- 
mile front on the 19th. By the end 
of the month the British captures 
amounted to 15,469 prisoners, 86 
guns, and 160 machine guns. The 
Germans announced on the 16th that 
the British and French had gained 
ground to a depth of three to five 
miles over a front of about 18 miles 
but nowhere had they been able to © 
break through. They stated that 
the Allies frequently fired 90,000 
shells within an hour and more than 
1,000,000 within 24 hours. a 
The Allies made a joint attack on — 
Sept. 3. The British took Guille- 
mont, the most powerful German po- 
sition in the neighborhood of the 
Somme, and part of Ginchy, and ad- 
vanced their front 500 yds. east of 
Guillemont. The French attacked 
from north of Maurepas to the 
Somme on a front of four miles, took 
the village of Forest and the trenches 
north of it to the outskirts of Com- 
bles, repulsed a large German coun- 
ter-attack, and captured 2,000 pris- 
oners. To the south they captured 
Clery. They widened their zone and 
attacked on a front of 12 miles by 
extending to the southwest of Chaul-— 
nes on the 4th. The Allies were now 
attacking upon a 40-mile front, and 
the area of constant fighting now 
took in a seventh of the western front 
between Switzerland and the North 
Sea. By the 6th the British held 
the German second line from Mouquet _ 
farm to the point where their line — 
joined the French line. In three days _ 
the Allies had taken 7,000 prisoners. 
The Germans estimated that 28 
British and French divisions were 
engaged in these operations. 
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The French resumed the offensive 
from Combles to the Somme on the 
llth and took the German advanced 
trenches within a half-hour with 1,500 
prisoners. They drove a broad wedge 
between the German positions of 
Combles and Péronne, and by the cap- 
ture of Bouchavesnes advanced en- 
tirely through the German defensive 
system as it had existed on July 1. 

The British began an attack upon 
the German positions southeast of 
Thiépval on the night of Sept. 14, and 
took 1,000 yds. of trench. The bat- 
tle was continued on the 15th on a 
front of six miles. The British first 
used with great success a new type 
of heavy armored landship, or mov- 
able fort, the famous “tank.” By 
night the British gains amounted 
to one or two miles on a front of six 
miles, and they had taken Courcelette, 
Martinpuich, and Flers and captured 
4,300 prisoners. The German losses 
were increased by the fact that they 
were in the midst of a counter-attack 
at one part of the line when the Brit- 
ish offensive began and were massing 
troops in their front trenches. Be- 
tween the 17th and 19th the French 
captured Vermandovillers, Deniécourt, 
and Berny with 1,600 prisoners. On 
the 20th the Germans delivered heavy 
counter-attacks against the French 
north of the Somme. The Allies re- 
sumed their offensive on the 21st 
against Thiépval and Combles. On 
the 26th the British took Thiépval 
and the ridge overlooking the Ancre 
on the left, and, in conjunction with 
the French, Combles. The British 
took also the famous Hohenzollern 
Redoubt, with its elaborate system of 
defenses, and advanced to a depth of 
more than a mile on a front of six 
miles, between Combles and Martin- 
-puich. On the 27th the British placed 
themselves firmly on the ridge north- 
east of Thiépval, stormed the Stuff 
Redoubt, 2,000 yds. from that village, 
and took 2,000 yds. of trenches north 
of Flers. The French penetrated the 
St. Pierre Vaast Wood, east of Ran- 
court. On the 28th the British took 
the Schwaben Redoubt, 500 yds. north 
of Thiépval, from which artillery 
can observe and dominate the entire 
northern valley of the Ancre. 

_ Rain impeded operations on the 
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On October 7 the British advanced 
their lines by 1,200 yds. on an 8-mile 
front and captured Le Sars, a village 
on the Albert-Bapaume road. The 
weather throughout November was 
unfavorable for operations on the 
western front and the battlefield was 
“a, wilderness of mud.” On the 12th 
the French took Saillisel, one of the 
most stubbornly defended of the Ger- 
man strongholds north of the Somme, 
and broke into the fourth line of the 
German defensive system. On Nov. 
13, after a brief bombardment, the 


-British attacked the German lines 


astride the River Ancre, the main 
weight of the attack being to the 
north of the river, and broke through 
to an average depth of 1,000 to 1,200 
yds. on a front of five miles. The 
briefness of the bombardment came as 
a surprise and the British met little . 
opposition until they reached the 
fourth line of trenches. They cap- 
tured the entire front system on a 
stretch of 3,000 yds., to an average 
depth of one mile, took the fortified 
villages of St. Pierre Divion and Beau- 
mont-Hamel, and captured 5,000 pris- 
oners. A thick mist prevailed when 
they went to the assault. 

With this success the battle of the 
Somme ended. The remainder of 
November and the month of Decem- 
ber were marked by fierce bombard- 
ments and many trench raids, but no 
movement measurable upon the map 
took place on any part of the line. 

Between July 1 and Nov. 1 the 
Allies captured 71,532 German sol- 
diers, 1,449 officers, 173 field guns, 
130 heavy guns, 215 trench mortars, 
and 981 machine guns. The share of 
the French amounted to 40,796 men, 
809 officers, 77 field guns, 101 heavy ~ 
guns, 104 trench mortars, and 535 
machine guns. 

A French “official statement,” is- 
sued in December, placed the German 
losses on the Somme between July 1 
and Noy. 1 at “over 700,000.” 

The Italian Front.—On the Italian 
front the war languished during the 
first months of 1916. Snow covered 
the mountains and valleys and mist 
prevented the effective use of artillery. 
Both sides experienced great difficulty 
in supplying their troops at the high 
altitudes occupied by the lines along 
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March the Italians carried out great 
bombardments on the Isonzo front in 
order to prevent reinforcements of 
men and guns from being sent to Ver- 
dun. Meanwhile the Austrians were 
preparing for a great offensive in the 
Trentino. In November, 1915, they 
began to reinforce their Trentino 
front with troops from Russia. The 
Italians were aware that reinforce- 
ments were being sent to the Tren- 
tino, but they were misled by the 
secrecy of the Austrian preparations, 
and when the great Austrian offensive 
broke loose, they were ill prepared to 
meet it. They had neglected to forti- 
fy their positions and reserves of 
artillery and infantry were lacking. 
On May 14 the Austrians began a 
heavy bombardment from Val Giu- 
dicaria to the sea. On the 15th 
massed infantry attacks were begun 
in the 90° sector, which is marked by 
the valley of the Brenta, running ap- 
proximately east from Trent, and 
the valley of the Adige, running ap- 
proximately south from that place. 
The Italian lines ran from the vicin- 
ity of Rovereto, on the Adige, east 
along the Val Terragnolo to Monte 
Maronia, thence northeast to Soglio 
d’Aspio, thence east and northeast 
to Cima Manderiolo, and thence north 
across the Brenta to Monte Collo, 
which lies northwest of Borgo on the 
Brenta. The Italian positions were 
good for offensive operations against 
the Austrian line, but, in general, 
they were bad by nature for defensive 
purposes. The Austrians had con- 
centrated great forces of artillery and 
infantry at Trent, whence excellent 
roads lead east, southeast, and 
south to the Italian positions. Rail- 
ways run east from Trent along the 
valley of the Brenta and south along 
the valley of the Adige. Late ‘in 
April General Cadorna, the Italian 
commander-in-chief, moved his head- 
quarters to the First Army, which 
- held the threatened front, and within 
a few days he relieved General Bru- 
sati, who commanded the First Army, 
and appointed General Pecori-Giraldi 
in his stead. The Austrians had con- 
centrated 2,000 guns, of which 800 
were of heavy calibre, including 40 
12-inch Skoda howitzers. The at- 
tacking force consisted of 15 divi- 
sions numbering 350,000 men. It 
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soon became evident, from the con- ; 
centration of Austrian guns, that the 
main drive was to be made in the 
center, to the southeast towards 
Asiero and Asiago. The first actual 
advances were made on the wings, at 
Zugna Torea, south of Rovereto, on 
May 18, and at the Armentera ridge 
near Borgo on the 20th. Meanwhile 
the Austrian artillery had been de- 
luging the Italian center with shells. 
On the 18th the Italians evacuated 
the line from Monte Maggion to So- 
glio d’Aspio. Southward they fell 
back to Coni Zugna and Pasubio, 
where they prepared to make a de- 
termined stand. On the 20th General 
Cadorna decided to withdraw his 
center. The withdrawal began on 
the 21st, and on the same day he gave — 
orders for the formation of a new 
army to support his center. This 
army was assembled in place on June 
2. The Italian wings held firmly; 
the center withdrew. slowly in the 
presence of superior forces; and on 
June 3 General Cadorna announced 
that the Austrian offensive had been 
stopped all along the line. Nowhere 
had ‘it reached the Venetian plain. 
The Italians continued upon the de- 
fensive for a fortnight longer. Their 
lines continued to fall back in the 
Sette Comuni, but they lost no im- 
portant position. On June 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, the Austrians made heavy in- 
fantry attacks. On the 12th they be- 
gan a heavy bombardment and at- — 
tacked all along the line. These at- 
tacks were repeated on the 13th. The 
Austrians made sporadic attacks un- 
til the 17th along various parts of the 
line, but three Austrian divisions had 
already been sent to meet the Russian 
offensive in Galicia (see infra), and 
the Austrian offensive was over. | 

The Italians now began to feel the 
Austrian lines as a preliminary to an 
advance, and they began an intense 
bombardmént from the Adige to the 
Brenta. On June 16 the Italian right 
moved forward and made important 
captures. On June 25 the Austrian — 
retreat began. They had selected a 
very strong line which ran from Ro- 


Monte Maggion, Asiero Plateau 
Monte Meatta, and Portule to the 
frontier. The Austrians withdrew 
their artillery and protected their re- 
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treat with strong rear guards. The 
Italians pressed forward and captured 
large numbers of prisoners and ma- 
chine guns. The Austrians had failed 
in the main object of their offensive; 
they had lost 150,000 men, according 
to Allied reports; but they had se- 

- cured a stronger line than that which 
they held at the beginning of the cam- 
paign.. On May 31 Austrian reports 
stated that 30,388 prisoners, includ- 
ing 694 officers, and 299 guns, had 
been taken from the Italians. They 
claimed that the Italian losses 
amounted to 80,000. In June the 
Austrians took 9,700 prisoners and 
five guns. 

The Austrian offensive in the Tren- 
tino delayed the Italian offensive on 
the Isonzo, which was planned to take 
place in concert with the Franco- 
British offensive on the Somme and 
the Russian attack in Galicia. The 
Isonzo front extended from Plezzo on 
the upper Isonzo to the sea. The 
Austrians were well entrenched along 
this river, in many lines of works. 
They held the right bank at a bend 
of the river south of Tolomino and at 
Gorizia; the Italians held the left 
bank from Plezzo to the vicinity of 
Tolomino, the bend at Plava, and the 
erest of the Carso from opposite Gra- 
disco to the Adriatic. Gorizia was 
protected by Monte Sabotino (2,000 
ft. high) and the hogback of Podgora 
(800 £t.), which lie west of the Isonzo 
and which were linked together by 
trenches and heavily fortified. The 
Italians began their attack on the 
Lower Isonzo on Aug. 6. Gorizia was 
virtually in their possession on the 
evening of the 8th, when the fortified 
barriers west of the city were taken 
by assault. On the 9th they entered 
Gorizia, the goal of the Isonzo army’s 
aspiration since the beginning of the 
war. By nightfall the Italians had 
crossed the river and were in full pur- 
suit of the Austrians, while their en- 
gineers were throwing bridges across 
the stream. They were carrying on a 
methodical 
north of Gorizia to the Adriatic, a 
distance of 20 miles. Gorizia and 
its vicinity were cleared so thorough- 
ly of the Austrians that the King of 
Italy entered the town at the head of 
detachments of cavalry on the, 10th. 
The Italian War Office announced on 
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the llth that the entire Doberdo pla- 
teau, which lies southwest of Gorizia 
and forms the west extremity of the 
Carso plateau, had been taken by the 
Italians. The prisoners taken to Aug. 
12 numbered 268 officers and 12,072 
men. The Italians continued to ad- 
vance and take prisoners until Aug. 
17, when their offensive came to a 
standstill. 

On Oct. 11 the Italians assumed the 
offensive in the Carso region, captured 
several lines of Austrian trenches and 
took 5,000 prisoners. On the 12th 
they repulsed several Austrian coun- 
ter-attacks and pushed their advance 
forward. The number of prisoners 
taken in the two days’ battle was 6,- 
805. Since Aug. 6 the Italians had 
taken 30,881 prisoners. On the 13th 
they took the Austrian second line of 
defense on the Carso. On Oct. 28 an 
immense artillery preparation was in 
progress east of Gorizia and on the 
Carso plateau, and on Nov. 1 General 
Cadorna began a new offensive. He 
advanced his lines east of Gorizia on 
a six-mile front to a depth of 500 to 
1,000 yds. and captured 4,731 prison- 
ers. On the second day the Italian 
attack swept on along a 15-mile front 
from Gorizia to the Adriatie and in- 
creased the number of their prison- 
ers to 8,200. They carried their lines 
forward 1% to two miles. At the 
end of four days bad weather caused 
a slackening in the operations, when 
the Italians had taken over 9,000 pris- 
oners and 20 guns. By the 6th the 
Italian artillery was within range of 
Castagnavizza, the important central 
road point on the Carso plateau. 

The Russian Front.—The great 
eastern advance of the Central Pow- 
ers in the summer of 1915 had spent 
itself and the counter-attacks of the 
Russians had come to a standstill by 
the end of September, 1915. The Aus- 
tro-Germans had gone far, but they 
had been unable to attain the 
line Riga-Dvinsk-Minsk-Luniets-Rov- 
no-Tarnapol-Podolski, which would 
have deprived the Russians of a 
strong line of defense and excellent 
lateral railway communications and 
the power of taking the initiative in 
future operations; for the possessor 
of this line, other things being equal, 
would have the power of the initiative 
in future operations. 
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At the beginning of 1916 the Rus- 
sians held a line in front of the rail- 
way, extending from the Gulf of Riga 
to the frontier of Rumania, 700 miles 
in length. On this line the Russians 
easily frustrated every attempt of the 
Central Powers, whose forces had 
long since reached a maximum, to re- 
sume the offensive, between October, 
1915, and June, 1916, when they 
themselves were ready to deliver their 
great attack south of the Pripet. .The 
Tull on the eastern front was inter- 
rupted by many local encounters and 
by two Russian drives of more than 
local importance, the first south of 
the Pripet in December and January, 
and the second toward Vilna in March. 
The Germans had taken the impor- 
tant railway centers of Vilna and 
Baranovitche north of the Pripet 
Marshes, and the Austrians had taken 
the equally important junction of Ko- 
vel south of the Marshes, but the 
Russians retained the railway across 
the Marshes. In January the Rus- 
sians estimated the Austro-German 
forces opposed to them at 120 infan- 
try and 23 cavalry divisions. The 
first section, which extended from the 
Gulf of Riga to the Upper Niemen, 
was under von Hindenburg; the sec- 
ond section, which extended thence to 
the Pripet, was under Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria; the third section, which 
extended to the Ilkva, was under Gen- 
eral von Linsingen; and the fourth 
section, which extended to the Ruma- 
nian frontier, was under the Austrian 
Archduke Frederick. 

On Dee. 23, 1915, the Russians be- 
gan an offensive, which lasted until 
the middle of January, along the 
southern part of the eastern front, in 
order to distract attention from the 
massing of troops in the Caucasus for 
the campaign of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas against Erzerum, which be- 
gan in January (see infra). Fierce 
fighting took place on the Bukowina 
frontier and along the Strypa and 
Styr rivers. At the close of this mid- 
winter battle in Galicia, the forces 
stood practically where they were at 
the beginning. The loss on each side 
was probably about 75,000 men. On 
Feb. 9 the Russians took the bridge- 
head of Ustsietchko on the Dniester 
which opened the important region 
between that river and the Pruth. 


In order to relieve the pressure at 
Verdun and to forestall a similar 
great offensive which was expected on 
the Riga-Dwina front, the Russians 
on March 16 began a drive against 
Vilna, the most important strategic 
point in German hands north of the 
Pripet. Three Russian corps and 
a cavalry division attacked along — 
the Bereswetsh-Svyientsiany railway, 
northeast of Vilna, and a second force 
of about equal strength attacked a 
short distance to the south. The Rus- 
sians began a bombardment of the 
German lines on March 16, but the 
Germans made counter infantry at- 
tacks on the 17th before the Russians 
were ready to launch their infantry. 
The German attacks were repulsed, 
and the Russians made slight prog- 
ress within the next few days. In the 
last days of March the thaw put an 
end to offensive movements. Late in 
April the Germans attacked the Rus- 
sian lines and regained all that they 
had lost in March. 

When the Russian offensive began 
in June, General Alexieff, under the 
direction of the Czar, controlled the 
Russian forces in the field. The 
armies between the Baltic and Ru- 
mania were divided into three groups. 
The Right, under General Kuropatkin, 
consisting of the Twelfth Army, Gen- 
eral Gorbatowski, Fifth Army and 
First Army, General Litvinoff, and 
aggregating, according to German es- 
timates, from 35 to 41 divisions and 
13% cavalry divisions, extended from 
the Baltic to the valley of the Dusna. 
The Center, under General Evert, con- 
sisting of the Second Army, General 
Smirnoff, Tenth Army, General Rad- 
kievitch, Fourth Army, General Rogo- 
za, and Third Army, General Lesh, 
and aggregating from 4214 to 50% 
divisions and 8% cavalry divisions, 
extended from the valley of the Dus- 
na to the northern outskirts of the 
Pripet Marshes. The Left, under 
General Brusiloff, consisting of the 
Eighth Army, General Kaledin, Elev- 
enth Army, General Sakharoff, Sev- 
enth Army, General Shcherbatieff, 
and Ninth Army, General Lechitsky, 
and aggregating 41 divisions and 14 
cavalry divisions, extended from the 
Pripet Marshes to Rumania. Towards 
the end of June Lesh’s Third Army 
was transferred to Brusiloff’s group. 
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_ The Pripet Marshes marked rough- 
ly the division between the German 
and Austrian armies, one Austrian 
corps being to the north, and a few 
German divisions and two German 
commanders south of the Pripet. The 
German front was divided into two 
groups of very unequal strength. The 
first group under Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg extended from the Baltic 
to the Niemen. It consisted of an 
army of one cavalry and 7% infantry 
divisions, according to Allied esti- 
mates, extending from the Baltic to 
Friedrichstadt; the Eighth Army of 
nine infantry and three cavalry divi- 
sions under General von Scholtz, ex- 
tending thence to the vicinity of Vid- 
zy; the Tenth Army of 11% infantry 
and four cavalry. divisions, under 
General von LHichhorn, extending 
thence to the Upper Vilia; and the 
Twelfth Army of eight divisions un- 
der General von Fabeck extending 
thence to the Niemen. The duty of 
defending Vilna fell to LHichhorn’s 
Tenth Army. Prince Leopold of Ba- 
varia commanded the second group, 
which covered the interval between 
the Niemen and the Pripet. It con- 
sisted of the Ninth Army under Gen- 
eral von Woyrsch of eight German 
-infantry divisions and an Austro- 
Hungarian corps and an army detach- 
ment of three infantry and two caval- 
ry divisions on duty in the Marshes. 
The German forces north of the Pri- 
pet appear to have been 47 infantry 
and 10 cavalry divisions of a probable 
strength of 1,200,000 men, besides an 
Austro-Hungarian corps. The forces 
south of the Marshes were under the 
command of the Archduke Frederick. 
First came the Third Austro-Hunga- 
rian Army under General Puhallo von 
_Brlog between the Marshes and 
Tchartoryisk, and the Fourth Army 
under the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand 
which held Lutsk and Dubno. These 
two armies numbered 12% infantry 
- and seven cavalry divisions, besides a 
division of Poles. The army of Gen- 
eral von Linsingen appears to have 
joined these armies later, when they 
came under the command of Linsing- 
en. 
Hungarian Army of eight divisions 
under General von Boehm-Ermolli. 
On the extreme right were the two 
armies of Count Bothmer and General 
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von Pflanzer-Baltin, consisting of 20 
Austro-Hungarian infantry and four 
Austro-Hungarian cavalry divisions, 
and two German infantry divisions. 
The armies under the Archduke Fred- 
erick aggregated about 38 Austro- 
Hungarian and three German infan- 
try divisions and 11 cavalry divisions. 
His lines had been elaborately forti- 
fied, and an excellent system of field 
railways had been built. In general 
there were five lines of trenches, 
many of them reaching a depth of 20 
ft. In the Marshes, breastworks took 
the place of trenches. As far as pos- 
sible Slav, Czech, and Ruthenian regi- 
ments had been sent to the Italian 
front, while Magyars, Germans, Ital- 
ians, and Poles were sent to fight the 
Russians; but the presence of many 
unwilling soldiers in the Austro-Hun- 
garian ranks led to the surrender of 
units en masse. It was undoubtedly 
for this reason that the Russians 
chose the lines south of the Pripet for 
their offensive. The Austrian front 
lines were strong, but their reserves 
of artillery and infantry had been 
withdrawn for their offensive against 
the Italians, and the German reserves 
had been consumed in the holocaust 
at Verdun. 

The Russian offensive began with 
simultaneous attacks upon selected 
sectors along the entire 250-mile line 
south of the Pripet. It met with un- 
expected success at the end of two or 
three days in front of Lutsk, near 
Butchatch, and between the Dniester 
and the Pruth. The armies of the 
Archduke Ferdinand and von Pflan- 
zer-Baltin had suffered disaster. The 
Russians resolved to push their ad- 
vantages in the vicinity of Lutsk and 
between the Dniester and the Pruth, 
which would lead to advances against 
the important centers.of Kovel and 
Stanislow. The offensive at Butchatch 
was to be pushed only so far as it was 
necessary to protect the movement 
south of the Dniester, which was 
pressed most vigorously during the 
first month of the offensive because 
the flanks of the attacking forces 
were protected by the two rivers and > 
success here would cut a line of re- 
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northward. On the first day (June 
4) General Brusiloff took 13,000 pris- 
oners. By noon of the third day he 
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had captured 900 officers, 40,000 men, 
77 guns, 134 machine guns, and 49 
trench mortars. 

By June 10 347 officers, one gener- 
al, 18,000 men and 10 guns had been 
taken south of the Dniester. On the 
13th the Russians made their third 
entry into Sniatyn since the war be- 
gan, and the number of their prison- 
ers south of the Dniester had swelled 
to 754 officers, 37,832 men, 120 ma- 
chine guns, 49 guns, 21 trench mor- 
tars and 11 bomb throwers. The 
greater part of von Pflanzer-Baltin’s 
army withdrew south of the Pruth, 
and began to retire on the Carpathian 
passes. On the 16th the Russians be- 
gan to cross the Pruth; on the 17th 
they entered Czernowitz, which lies 
south of the river; and on the 2lst 
they entered Radautz, 30 miles south 
of Czernowitz. The troops which 
crossed the Pruth rapidly overran the 
Bukowina. Meanwhile, that part of 
Pflanzer-Baltin’s army which had re- 
tired westward between the Dniester 
and the Pruth, came under the com- 
mand of Count von Bothmer. The 
Russians pursued, and on June 29 en- 
tered Kolomea, one of the immediate 
objectives of the campaign. 

In the Butchatch sector the Rus- 
sians on June 8 captured the city of 
that name, which is only a few miles 
east of Stanislow. After a week of 
substantial progress the advance was 
halted to await the advance south of 
the Dniester. After the fall of Stan- 
islow the offensive north of the Dnies- 
ter was resumed in July, in conjunc- 
tion with the advance south of that 
river. 

The success of the Russians against 
jthe Fourth Austro-Hungarian Army 
under the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand 
in front of Lutsk was rapid and over- 
whelming. They entered Lutsk, more 
than 20 miles from their original po- 
sitions, on the evening of June 6. 
Large bodies of Austro-Hungarians 
were cut off and captured. On the 
8th the Russians reached the Styr 
and Ikva at several places and began 
to cross. On the same day Austro- 
Germans began to arrive from the re- 
gion north of the Marshes. They were 
followed by Germans from the Dwina 
front and Verdun and by Austrians 
from the Trentino and the Balkans. 
Von Linsingen was given command of 
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the troops and General von Luden- 
dorff, von Hindenburg’s Chief of Staff, 
came to straighten out affairs on the 
Volhynian front and prevent the fall 
of Kovel, which would sever the 
northern and southern armies. On 
the 8th the Russians captured Dub- 
no, at the south end of the salient, 
and on the 13th they reached Kozin, 
18 miles southwest of Dubno. On the 
12th they had reached Torchin, 18 
miles west of Lutsk; and on the 16th 
they had driven a circular salient into 
the Austro-German lines having a ra- 
dius of 45 miles. In 12 days General 
Kaledin had taken 1,309 officers, 70,- 
000 men, 83 guns, and 236 machine 
guns. 

On June 16 the Germanic allies be- 
gan a counter offensive around the en- 
tire Lutsk salient. The Germans at- 
tacked southeast, along the railway, 
from Kovel against the northwest 
face of the salient, and the Austrians 
attacked northeast from Lemburg 
against the west and southwest face 
of the salient. The Germans com- 
pelled the Russians to retire five miles 
on the west and the Austrians flat- 
tened out the southwest face to a 
smaller extent. The fury of the at- 
tack died away to the 24th, when it 
was renewed. In the last days of the 
month the Austro-Germans attacked 
on the north and west faces of the sa- 
lient in anticipation of a Russian of- 
fensive which was planned for July 4 
near Kolki, at the extreme north of 
the salient. According to a Russian 
communiqué, General Brusiloff’s arm- 
ies had captured 4,031 officers, 194,- 
041 men, 219 guns, 644 machine guns, 
and 196 bomb mortars. The armies 
of the Archduke Ferdinand and Gen- 
eral von Pflanzer-Baltin’s had lost 
more than half of their effectives. It 
has been estimated that the losses of 
the Germanic allies on, the eastern 
front were equal to that of the Ger- 
mans in 130 days of desperate-fight- 
ing at Verdun. 

The Invasion of Galicia——The Rus- 
sians had driven two salients into the 
Austro-German lines, the Lutsk sali- 
ent in Volhynia and the Dniester- 
Pruth-Butchatch salient in Bukowina. 
The German lines were practically in- 
tact on Count von Bothmer’s front of 
40 miles between the two salients and 
farther north between the Lutsk sali- 
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ent and the Pripet Marshes. Early 
in July the Russians renewed their 
offensive with the object of straight- 
ening their lines and pushing them 
farther into Galicia. As von Bothmer 
held the bridges across the Dniester 
and as his railway communications to 
the west were excellent, he was able 
to hold his positions to the last mo- 
ment. General Lesh’s Army was 
brought to the south side of the 
Marshes in June, and on July 4 he be- 
gan a vigorous offensive north of the 
Lutsk salient along the Sarny-Kovel 
railway towards Kovel. In four days 
he defeated Puhallo’s Austro-Hunga- 
rian army along a front of 35 to 40 
miles, and pushed it back 25 miles 
from the Styr to the Stokhod, taking 
300 officers and 12,000 unwounded 
men and 45 guns. The right of the 
Russian line was straightened and 
carried abreast the head of the Lutsk 
salient. 

The Austro-Germans were prepar- 
ing for a counter-offensive against the 
south face of the Lutsk salient, which 
was to begin on July 18, when Gen- 
eral Sakharoff on July 16 forestalled 
the Germans and began to attack. 
On the first day immense quantities 
of ammunition were taken, besides 
317 officers, 12,367 men and 30 guns, 
and by the 17th all hope for a Ger- 
man offensive was destroyed. After a 
lull the battle was renewed, between 
July 20-22, and the Russians crossed 
the Lipa, near the knuckle where the 
Lutsk salient joined the unbroken 
line on the south, and captured Beres- 
techko. The Austrians had already 
begun to evacuate Brody, 17 miles 
south of Berestechko. At 1:30 a.m. 
on the morning of the 25th, General 
Sakharoff began attacks in three di- 
rections for the possession of Brody, 
and at 6:30 a. m. on the 28th, his 
troops, entered the city, having cap- 
tured 940 officers, 39,152 men and 49 
guns, since the 16th. Sakharoff’s 
troops now faced the Krasne-Tarna- 
pol railway on a front of 50 miles at 
distances varying from 10 to 20 miles 
from the railway, which was an es- 
sential line of communications of the 
army of Count von Bothmer to the 
southward. On Aug. 4 Sakharoff 
opened his offensive to cut the rail- 
way. By Aug. 10 his troops had 
reached Nesterovse, four miles from 
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the railway. This success, taken in 
connection with the attack of General 
Lechitsky against the Transversal 
Railway in Galicia, was fatal to the 
advanced position of von Bothmer’s 
army. 

On June 28 Lechitsky opened a new 
offensive against the Austrians, whose 
positions extended from Niezviska to 
the Carpathians. At the first attack 
the Austrian lines gave way; the Rus- 
sians captured 221 officers and 10,285 
men; and on the 29th they entered 
Kolomea and Obertyn, and on the 
30th, Pistyn, 12 miles south of Kolo- 
mea. On July 2 Count von Bothmer 
opened a counter offensive on the 
south bank of the Dniester which 
made little headway and soon came to, 
a standstill. The Austrians to the 
west of Kolomea continued to give 
way, and on July 8 the Russians cap- 
tured Delatyn and thus cut the rail- 
way which leads through the Jabloni- 
ca pass (Jablonitsa pass) from east 
Galicia to Transylvania. Between 
June 23 and July 7, General Lechit- 
sky had captured 674 officers, 30,875 
men, 18 guns, and 100 machine guns. 
Heavy rains now suspended opera- 
tions. 

On Aug. 7 Lechitsky resumed the 
offensive’ and captured Tlumatch 
from the Germans, and on the 10th 
his troops entered Stanislow and cut 
Count von Bothmer’s communications 
with the Transversal Railway through 
Galicia. The troops of General Shcher- 
bacheff were advancing north of the 
Dniester in concert with Lechitsky’s 
advance south of the river. On the 
10th they captured Monastezhyska 
and crossed the Zlota Lipa near Ni- 
zhnioff. These successes and Sakha- 
roff’s advance against the Lemberg- 
Tarnapol railway compelled von Both- 
mer to retire on Aug. 12 from the 
Strypa to the Zlota Lipa. Since the 
Russian offensive began in June, the 
Russians had captured over 358,000 
officers and men, a force about 
equal to the original Austro-German 
strength between the Pripet Marshes 
and the Carpathian Mountains. Many. 
changes had been made in the higher 
commands in the Austro-German 
forces. On Aug. 2 von Hindenburg 
was given supreme command on the 
entire eastern front, and _ shortly 
thereafter the Archduke Karl Franz 
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Josef, heir-apparent to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, was called to 
the command of the three armies of 
von Bothmer, Kovess, and von Pflan- 
zer-Baltin operating on the Transyl- 
vanian frontier. 

The German and Austrian resist- 
ance between the Pripet Marshes and 
the Rumanian frontier now tightened 
and the two Empires made a supreme 
and successful effort to save Kovel 
and Lemberg. The Russians contin- 
ued to press their operations toward 
these two strongholds and along the 
Carpathians and the opposing forces 
became deadlocked. A short lull in 
the fighting set in about Aug. 20, but 
there was almost continuous fighting 
from Aug. 31 until Sept. 19 on the 
southwestern front. During this peri- 
od the Russians captured 25,000 men. 
The Russians made their main efforts 
in the vicinity of Zloczow, on the 
direct road to Lemberg, and towards 
Halicz, on the Dniester. The actual 
gains of the Russians, except for the 
capture of prisoners, was small. The 
Russians kept a constant pressure on 
the Germanic lines, as a diversion in 
favor of the Rumanians. Between 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 6, General Brusiloff 
captured 8,000 prisoners. The Rus- 
sians made numerous attacks in the 
Carpathians in October, November 
and December in order to relieve the 
pressure in Rumania, but they were 
unable to break through the passes. 

While General Brusiloff was ad- 
vancing south of the Pripet, severe 
fighting took place at Baranovitche, 
Smorgon and Riga, north of the river. 
The Russians brought on heavy ac- 
tions at these places in order to keep 
in place the 48 infantry and 10 caval- 
ry divisions which held the lines north 
of the Pripet in the spring of 1916. 
With the same object in view the sta- 
tionary parts of the Russian line 
showed great activity. Baranovitche, 
an important railway junction north 
of the Pripet Marshes, was held by 
the Germans, It lay about eight miles 
in rear of their lines. The Russians 
began a severe bombardment of the 
German lines on June 13, and their 
infantry attacked at 4 p. m. and won 
several important points. The at- 
tacks were renewed the next day and 
were followed by German counter-at- 
tacks. The battle reached a climax 


early in July. On July 2 the Rus- 
sians began a new attack at Karche- 
vo, 22 miles further north. Here they 
captured over 3,000 prisoners between 
the 3d and 5th of July and penetrated 
two miles on a front of 12 miles. On 
the 9th the battle about Baranovitche 
began to wane, and on the 14th the 
Germans began a counter-offensive 
and met a severe repulse and the bat- 
tle soon died away. The Germans at- 
tacked the Russian lines on the Kre- 
vo-Smorgon front near Vilna on the 
nights of June 5-6 and June 10-11, 
from June 20 to June 22, and again 
late in July and early in September, 
but they made no gains of importance. 
Shortly after the middle of July the 
Russians attacked the German lines 
between Riga and Ikskull and carried | 
them to a depth of one to two miles. 
Near the coast they carried the Ger- 
man lines at one point to a depth of 
12 miles, 

Rumania Joins the Allies —On Sun- 
day, Aug. 27, Rumania published a 
declaration of war against Austro- 
Hungary (see III, International Re- 
lations), the 27th since the war be- 
gan in Europe, and the Rumanian 
frontier forces surprised the Austro- 
Hungarian troops in the Transylvani- 
an passes and drove them back to pre- 
pared positions in the rear. Germany, 
Bulgaria and Turkey immediately de- 
clared war on Rumania, and Austrian 
monitors shelled the Rumanian towns 
of Verciorova and Turnu-Severin, at 
the Iron Gates, and Giurgevo lower 
down the Danube. The main body of 
the Russian Danube army began to 
pass south through Rumania on the 
29th. It crossed the Danube and 
marched into the Dobrudja to meet 
the expected attack of the Turks, Bul- 
garians and Germans from the south. 
The Rumanians made haste to invade 
Transylvania for sentimental and po- 
litical reasons, with little regard to 
the military situation in Europe. The 
Central Powers decided to crush Ru- 
mania before she could be succored by 
Russia, as an object lesson to the 
small neutral states and to open a 
new era for economic exploitation. 

Rumania is separated from Austria 
on the north and northwest by the 
Transylvanian Alps and the Carpathi- 
an Mountains, and from Bulgaria on 
the south by the Danube River, with 
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the exception of the district known 
as the Dobrudja lying between the 
Danube and the Black Sea. The fron- 
tier of the Dobrudja on the south was 
entirely open. In the western part of 
Rumania the mountains are traversed 
by the Varciorova (at Orsova), Vul- 
can, and Roter Turm passes. In 
north-central Rumania the roads lead 
over the mountains towards Kron- 
stadt in Transylvania by four passes, 
named in order from west to east, 
- Torzburg, Predeal (or Tomos), Schanz, 
and Buzeu. The Kronstadt-Bucharest 
railway runs through Predeal Pass. 
Four important passes lead from 
Transylvania across the Carpathians 
into eastern Rumania, named in order 
from south to north: Oitoz, Gyimes, 
Bekas, and Tolgyes. <A railway runs 
through Gyimes Pass. 

On Aug. 29 the German Emperor 
appointed Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg Chief of Staff in place of Gener- 
al von Falkenhayn, who was given 
command of the Austro-German forces 
destined to operate against Rumania 
from the north. In the first week of 
September the Rumanians made rap- 
id progress in the invasion of Tran- 
sylvania through the Carpathian 
passes and along the principal river 
valleys. In the first five days they 
penetrated 48 miles into Hungarian 
territory. By Sept. 4 their advance 
into Transylvania had slowed up 
somewhat owing to the difficulty of 
transporting supplies through the 
mountains from Rumania. In the 
third week of September they began 
to meet with strong opposition, espe- 
cially north of the Roter Turm and 
Vulcan passes. On Aug. 30 the Ru- 
manians took Kronstadt, the com- 
mercial and manufacturing center of 
Transylvania, with a population of 
41,000, lying only six miles within 
Austrian territory. On the same day 
the Austrians evacuated Hermann- 
stadt, the former capital of Transyl- 
vania, having a population of 33,000. 
The Rumanians on the 8th occupied 
Orsova, just across the Iron Gates of 
the Danube from Turna Severin, the 
westernmost point of Rumania. Up 
to Sept. 24 the Rumanians had taken 
48 officers and 6,830 men on the 
Transylvania front. At the end of the 
first month of the war they had occu- 
pied 7,000 sq. miles of Austrian terri- 


tory, extending from the neighborhood 
of Orsova in a northeastern direction 
and passing a little to the south of 
Hermannstadt and north of Fogaras 
and north of the Kelemen Mountains. 
On Sept. 7 it was announced that the 
Turks, Germans and Bulgarians un- 
der von Mackensen, had captured 
Tutrakan in the Dobrudja with 20,- 
000 Rumanian prisoners. By the 8th 
of September the weight of the big 
Russian army that had crossed the 
Danube began to be felt in the Dob- 
rudja fighting. The Rumanians evacu- 
ated the fortress of Silistria on the 
Danube 25 miles north of Tutrakan 


on Sept. 10. It was occupied by 
Mackensen’s forces on the 11th. 
Mackensen’s immediate objectives 


were the bridgehead at Cernavoda, 
and Constanza, the great grain and 
petroleum port, on the Black Sea. In 
a five days’ battle, beginning Sept. 16, 
the Russians and Rumanians defeat- 
ed him and drove him southward. 
The Conquest of Rumania.—At the 
beginning of October the Rumanians 
found themselves assaulted on all 
fronts and faced with an enemy drive 
of the same character as the gigantic 
thrusts that had been directed against 
the French, Russians, Italians and 
British at various times during the 
two preceding years. Their batteries 
were unable to reach the Teutonic 
heavy guns, their artillery was fre- 
quently destroyed and could afford 
their infantry little aid, and they 
were compelled to retire. They had 
abandoned Kronstadt and had re- 
treated from the whole of Transylva- 
nia by Oct. 8, and taken up positions 
along the mountain frontier to defend 
their country against a violent on- 
slaught by Falkenhayn’s large army. 
The Rumanian retreat was skillfully 
managed. The number of prisoners 
taken by the Germans was not large 
and the Rumanians turned frequently 
upon their pursuers, delivered heavy 
counter-attacks, and captured on one 
occasion 800 prisoners. In 10 days 
the Germans had reconquered 5,000 
sq. miles of territory that had passed’ 
into the hands of the Rumanians. 
General Berthelot, an able French 
general, was given command of the 
Rumanian armies about the middle of 
October. By Oct. 27 the Germans 
were in possession of five important 
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passes, Torzburg and Predeal passes 
north of Bucharest, Roter Turm and 
Vulean northwest of Bucharest,. and 
Gyimes Pass, leading into Moldavia. 
On Oct. 23 Mackensen captured Con- 
stanza, the Rumanian port on the 
Black Sea, which is the terminus of 
the railway that crosses the Danube 
by the great bridge at Cernavoda. 
After the fall of Constanza the Rus- 
sians and Rumanians swung back 
their left in an endeavor to protect 
the important bridgehead. The Ger- 
mans reported the capture of 6,768 
prisoners and 12 guns. On Oct. 25 
Mackensen captured the eastern en- 
trance to the Cernavoda bridge, 
which had already been destroyed by 
the Rumanians, and drove some 40 
miles beyond the Cernavoda-Constan- 
za railway. Four British and 128 
French aeroplanes joined the Ruma- 
nians from the Salonica front toward 
the end of October. At the end of two 
months the Rumanians had captured 
20,000 prisoners. Early in November 
Mackensen retired to the south under 
the pressure exerted by General Saka- 
rofl, who assumed command of the 
Russian and Rumanian forces in the 
Dobrudja. The Russians reoceupied 
Topalu, about 25 miles north of Cer- 
navoda. On the 13th Sakharoff held 
a line about 15 miles north of Cerna- 
voda. — 

In the extreme north the Russians 
took over Tolgyves and Bekas passes 
on the Transylvanian front and 
pushed forward five miles into Tran- 
sylvania. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber the Germans were exerting pres- 
sure in the Predeal, Torzburg, and 
Roter Turm passes, while the Ruma- 
nians were winning in the Vulcan 
Pass. After their retreat to their 
mountain frontier the Rumanians won 
two notable successes, one in the Uzul 
Valley, and the other in the Vulcan 
Pass, where they drove back the Ba- 
varians and took 600 prisoners. <A 
German cavalry regiment destroyed 
its horses in order to prevent them 
from falling into Rumanian. hands. 
On Nov. 7 the Germans announced 
that they were progressing favorably 
southwest of the Roter Turm Pass, 
where they had captured 10 officers 
and 1,000 men, 12 miles within Ru- 
manian territory. Bucharest official 
reports on Nov. 9 stated that von 


Falkenhayn was making his most vio- 
lent attack in the Prahova Valley 
(Predeal Pass), on the main road 
south from Kronstadt to Bucharest. 
On that day the Germans were five 
miles within Rumanian territory at 
the Predeal Pass and 15 miles at Ro- 
ter Turm. On the 14th the Germans 
captured 23 officers and 1,800 men at 
the Roter Turm and Vulean passes. 
On the 15th von Falkenhayn’s troops 
were 13 miles beyond the frontier at 
the Vulcan Pass, 16 at the Roter 
Turm, 17 at the Torzburg, and five at 
the Predeal. On the 17th Falkenhayn 
had got his heavy guns through Torz- 
burg Pass and he began to attack vig- 
orously. He was 20 miles south of 
the frontier at Roter Turm and 25 at 
the Vulcan Pass. On the 18th he be- 
gan a steady advance south of Torz- 
burg, Vulcan, and Predeal passes and 
captured 10 officers and 1,500 men at 
Roter Turm. On the 19th he broke 
through the Rumanian lines at Vul- 
can Pass and reached the railway he- 
tween Orsova and Craiova. His forces 
spread out on a wide front south of 
Roter Turm and Torzburg. On the 
21st he occupied Craiova, in the Jiul 
Valley, 70 miles south of Vulcan 
Pass. He was now forcing his way 
through a region fairly rich in grain 
and cattle. South of Roter Turm the 
Rumanians were still putting up a 
stiff fight on the 23d. On the 24th 
the Austrians announced that they 
had succeeded in crossing the Cerna 
near Orsova. The Rumanians were 
retreating eastward toward Slatina 
and the Aluta river, and Orsova was 
given up. 

About Nov. 24 Mackensen’s troops 
crossed the Danube at several places 
near Simnitza, which lies southwest 
of Bucharest and to the east of the 
mouth of the Aluta. This compelled 
the Rumanians to abandon the idea 
of holding the Aluta as a line of de- 
fense. The forces of Falkenhayn and 
Mackensen soon joined and their 
progress through Rumania was rapid. 
They met little opposition and cap- 
tured few prisoners. On the 29th the 
Rumanian Government and diplomat- 
ic representatives left Bucharest for 
Jassy, near the Russian frontier, 200 
miles northeast of Bucharest. 

The battle for the defense of Bu- 
charest was fought on the Arges 
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River about 12 miles southwest of 
the city on Sunday, Dec. 3. The Ru- 
manians were defeated with the loss 
of 12,000 prisoners. The forts about 
the city had been disarmed and no 


attempt was made at a near defense | 


of the capital. Mackensen’s forces 
entered on Dec. 6 and the German 
field-marshal laid a contribution upon 
the inhabitants amounting to $380 a 
head. On the same day the division 
which had defended Orsova capitu- 
lated on the Aluta River with 8,000 
men and 26 guns. General Falken- 
hayn captured Ploesti, an important 
city in the oil region about 50 miles 
north of Bucharest, and cut off and 
captured, on Dec. 9, 10,000 Rumanian 
troops that had been defending Pre- 
deal Pass. German reports stated 
that the armies of the Central Pow- 
ers captured 70,000 prisoners, 184 
guns, and 120 machine guns between 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 11. The Rumanian 
armies, reinforced by the Russians, 
withdrew to the northeast. They had 
avoided definite defeat on a large 
scale and they were still intact. 
Meanwhile Russian troops were pour- 
ing into eastern Rumania and tak- 
ing up positions along the Sereth 
River. The line of the Sereth was 
provided with a permanent system of 
fortifications, built in 1887, extend- 
ing 45 miles across the country from 
Galatz on the Danube to Focsani at 
the foot of the mountains. The Rus- 
sian retirement in the Dobrudja kept 
pace with the retreat of the troops 
west of the Danube. At the close of 
the year the front of active opera- 
tions was along the Sereth lines, ex- 
tending from the Oitoz Pass to the 
Danube, a distance of 120 miles. 
General Sakharoff’s Russian army 
held a small area in the northern 
part of the Dobrudja. The armies of 
the Central Powers were slowly 
pressing the Russian and Rumanian 
advance troops back to the Sereth 
lines and were attempting to capture 
the port of Braila on the Danube, 
about 20 miles south of Galatz. 

The Macedonian Front.—Karly in 
December, i915, the Italians landed 
two divisions at Avlona in Albania 
and pushed troops forward to Duraz- 
zo. In February they evacuated Du- 
razzo, which was occupied by the Aus- 
trians on Feb. 26. At the beginning 


of the year the Austrians were at- 
tacking the little kingdom of Monte- 
negro. On Jan. 10 Mount Lovtchen, 
the fortified height which protected 
Cettinge, fell into their hands. On ' 
the 13th they captured Cettinje and 
King Nicholas departed for France. 
On the 23rd the Austrians took Scu- 
tari; on the 25th they captured San 
Giovanni de Medua and moved south- 
ward against the Italian fortified 
lines at Durazzo; and Montenegro be- 
came the third small country overrun 
and devastated by the Teutonic allies. 

Before the close of the disastrous 
campaign in Serbia late in 1915, the 
Allied statesmen had decided that Sa- 
loniki should be held as a base for fu- 
ture operations, to prevent it from 
falling into German hands and becom- 
ing a submarine base, to deprive Aus- 
tria of her long-cherished dream of 
an Algean port, to prevent Greece 
from joining the Central Powers, and 
to give the world a visible token of 
their intention to restore the defeat- 
ed Serbs to their country. The Allied 
lines as first selected ran from the 
Vardar River to the Gulf of Orphano, 
a distance of 60 miles. At the near- 
est point they were 10 miles from the 
city. The defenses were virtually 
completed by Dec. 25, 1915, and on 
the 30th enemy aeroplanes appeared 
and dropped bombs on the city. The 
remnants of the Serbian army were 
sent to the island of Corfu, where the 
war-worn soldiers recuperated after 
the hardships of a winter campaign, 
and the Serbian Parliament assem- 
bled in the island. The first Serbian 
contingent arrived at Saloniki in 
April, to reinforce the Franco-Brit- 
ish armies whose strength was esti- 
mated at 550,000 men. By July 
French transports had carried over 
100,000 well equipped Serbian soldiers 
to Saloniki. 

On Monday, July 14, the Serbian 
troops first came into contact with 
the Bulgarians about six miles south 
of the northern frontier of Greece, in 
the district of Moglen, northwest of 
Vodena. They attacked and carried a 
series of six heights which had been 
fortified by the Bulgarians. The Rus- 
sians landed a contingent of troops at 
Saloniki on July 30, and the Italians 
another on Aug, 11. With the ar- 
rival of the Russians at Saloniki, the 
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Russians were fighting in every area 
of Allied operations from the Cau- 
casus to Champagne with the excep- 
tion of northern Italy. The Bulgari- 
ans invaded Macedonia in July and 
captured Florina, a small town 16 
‘miles south of Monastir. In the lat- 
ter part of August the Bulgars occu- 
pied the Greek port of Kavala on the 
Aigean Sea, where the Fourth Greek 
Army Corps fell into their hands and 
was sent into Germany for internment 
until the close of the war (see also 
III, International Relations; and IV, 
Greece). 

Early in September the Allies be- 
gan operations on a_ semicircular 
front of 125 miles. On Sept. 7 the 
Serbians captured a height between 
Ostrovo and Florina. In the second 
week of September the British began 
an offensive to the northeast along a 
30-mile front, extending from the 
Gulf of Orfano through the Tahinos 
Lake region to Nevolien. With the 
Serbians on the right and the French 
and the Russians on the left, the Al- 
lies on Sept. 17 began a battle for the 
possession of Monastir. French troops 
on the extreme left of the Allied line 
earried Florina by storm and drove 
the Bulgarians towards Monastir on 
Sept. 18. In October the Allies ad- 
vanced slowly into Serbian territory. 
The British crossed the Struma on a 
20-mile front, cut the railway near 
Seres on Oct. 11, and advanced on 
Seres. The Italians attacked the vil- 
lages due north of Saloniki. The 
French, Serbians and Russians as- 
saulted the entrenchments in front of 
Monastir at 1 p. m., on Oct. 14, under 
the personal direction of General Sar- 
rail, the Allied commander-in-chief. 
On Oct. 18 and 19 the Allies won im- 
portant positions and took seven guns 
and 1,000 prisoners. German rein- 
forcements arrived, and on the 22nd 
they attempted, in conjunction with 
the Bulgarians, to retake the lost po- 
sitions, but failed in the effort. On 
Noy. 13 the French and Serbians cap- 
tured the village of Iven and took 16 
field guns and large quantities of war 
material. Since Sept. 14, the Allies 
had captured 6,000 prisoners, 72 guns, 
and 53 machine guns. The Allies 
pressed on and crumpled up the Bul- 
gar-German lines and on the 16th 
they were within four miles of Mon- 


astir. 
m. on Noy. 19, and Monastir was pro- 
claimed the temporary capital of Ser- 
bia. The Bulgars and Germans re- 
treated to the northward and took up 
a line three miles from the city. 

Evacuation of the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula—The New Year found the En- 
tente Allies in the act of evacuating 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. Historical 
precedent called for a loss of at least 
33 per cent. in such an operation. It 
was effected with the loss of three 
men slightly wounded. To increase 
the difficulties, want of transportation 
for the large forces involved (three 
army corps) compelled the Allies to 
make their evacuation in two instal- 
ments: (1) Suvla and Anzac; and 
(2) Cape Hellas. Working only at 
night, the material at each place, in- 
cluding the heavy guns, and the 
greater part of the personnel were 
removed in about 10 days. Quaker 
guns replaced the artillery as it was 
removed, and a few selected battal- 
ions of infantry were left until the 
last night. The Turks were deeply en- 
grossed in emplacing heavy artillery 
which they had received by rail from 
Germany. At 3:30 a. m. on Dec. 20, 
1915, the last troops left Suvla, with 
the loss of one man wounded. Two 
hours later the last transport left 
Anzac, where two men had been 
wounded. Following similar methods, 
Cape Hellas was evacuated without 
mishap early in January, the last 
troops leaving on Jan. 9, and five 
Turkish corps were released for oper- 
ations in the Caucasus. 

The Campaign in the Caucasus— 
The Russian army in the Caucasus, 
normally about 100,000 men, was in- 
creased by two army corps near the 
end of 1915, and additional troops 
joined in January, 1916. The Turk- 
ish forces in the same theater num- 
bered about 150,000. The evacuation 
of the Gallipoli peninsula in January, 
which released five Turkish corps for 
service elsewhere, precipitated an im- 
pending Russian attack upon the for- 
tified city of Erzerum. . This city lies 
in a depression of flat ground among 
the mountains, 6,000 ft. above the 
sea, on the road from Russia to the 


richest part of Asiatic Turkey. It is’ 


200 miles southeast of the important 
port of Trebizond on the Black Sea, 
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- and 440 miles east of the railhead of 


Angora. The Russian command of 
the Black Sea restricted the Turks 
to the long and difficult communica- 
tion by wagon road to Angora. In 
three days in January the Russians 
sank 200 Turkish small vessels on the 
Black Sea and the total number sunk 
by the end of February reached 4,000. 

For the attack of Erzerum the Rus- 
sians possessed a good railway which 
ran from Tiflis via Kars to Sarika- 
mish, 80 miles from the fortress. Gen- 
eral Yudenitch, who, under the direc- 
tion of the Grand Duke Nicholas, was 
in immediate command of the Rus- 
sian forces, advanced on Erzerum on 
Jan. 11, in three columns on a front 
of 70 miles. On Jan. 16 the central 
column on the Kars-Erzerum road 
was held up at the bridge over the 
Araxes at Kuprikeui, 33 miles from 
Erzerum. A Russian battalion forced 
the passage of the bridge in a blind- 
ing snow storm on the 18th, and three 
Turkish divisions were driven in ut- 
ter rout back upon the fortress. By 
the 26th, when the Russians were 
ready to attack, the Turkish front 
had been driven in for 50 miles, three 
Turkish divisions had been isolated 
from the main army, and 100,000 men 
were collected in the fortress. The 
Russians were not in sufficient num- 
bers to surround it, and a pause en- 
' sued until Feb. 12, while they brought 
up siege guns and ammunition. After 
a four days’ attack, the Turks evacu- 
ated the city and the Russians en- 
tered on the 16th. They captured 235 
officers and 12,753 unwounded men, 
323 guns, nine standards, and vast 
supplies of ammunition and stores. 
The Russians took the important for- 
tified city of Bitlis near the western 
end of Lake Van, 110 miles south of 
Erzerum, on March 2, and thus com- 
pleted a stage in their advance to- 
ward Mesopotamia, as Bitlis com- 
mands the road which descends from 
the Armenian plain to Mesopotamia. 
Mush, 50 miles from Erzerum, fell on 
Feb. 18. 

Russian troops landed from the fleet 
on March 4 and captured Atina on 
the Black Sea coast, 60 miles east of 
Trebizond, the chief Turkish port at 
the eastern end of the Black Sea, and 
the departure point, in peaceful times, 
of all the great caravans that travy- 


erse Asia Minor to the East. The 
Russian troops, supported by the 
fleet, took Trebizond on April 18. The - 
garrison retreated with small loss 
southward towards Genus-Khana and 
Erzingan. On July 26 the Russians 
took Erzingan. While their army was 
concentrated near that town, the 
Turks took Mush and Bitlis early in 
August. On Aug. 25 Petrograd re- 
ported the recapture of Mush by the 
Russians. This virtually completed 
the Russian occupation of Turkish 
Armenia. 

The Siege of Kut-El-Amara.—At 
the beginning of the year a British 
army under General Townshend was 
besieged in Kut-el-Amara, on the 
Tigris 95 miles below Bagdad and 200 
miles above Basra, which lies near 
the head of the Persian Gulf. This 
army had advanced to Ctesiphon, 18 
miles from Bagdad, in the summer 
and autumn of 1915; it had been de- 
feated at Ctesiphon, and in its retreat 
had been surrounded and compelled to - 
stand a siege. General Townshend 
reached Kut on Dec. 3, 1915. The 
troops were worn out by their long 
fighting retreat from Ctesiphon. They 
were surrounded on the 8th. The 
Turks made heavy attacks for five 
days beginning on Dec. 8, and again 
at Christmas. These attacks were 
costly and unsuccessful and the Turks 
settled down to starve out the garrison. 

The position at Kut-el-Amara was 
a peninsula on the left bank of the 
Tigris, formed by a loop of the river, 
3,200 yds. from north to south and 
1,700 yds. wide. On. the right bank 
the British held two detached posts. 
Kut is a place of no resources, but, 
nevertheless, a large supply of grain 
was discovered on Jan, 24. The mis- 
erable Arab town was full of wound- 
ed, for the British suffered 1,840 cas- 
ualties during the first month of the 
siege, and the medical supplies failed. 
Scurvy broke out on Feb. 5.. When 
the Arab inhabitants, who numbered 
6,000, attempted to leave the town, 
they were fired upon by the Turks 
and driven back, in order to increase 
the number of mouths to be fed. A 
relief column under General Aylmer 
(who was succeeded by General Gor- 
ringe) set out from Ali Gharbi on 
Jan. 6. After many battles it was 
finally checked at Sanna-i-Yat on 
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April 23. An attempt to send in a 
hospital ship with supplies failed on 
April 24. On April 29 General Town- 
shend, after a gallant resistance of 
143 days, surrendered his force, which 
consisted of 2,970 British troops, 6,- 
000 Indian troops, and 5,000 camp 
followers. Between April 11 and 29 
British aeroplanes dropped 1,800 Ib. 
of food, besides other stores, into Kut. 

Defense of the Suez Canal and 
Egypt.—The secure defense of Egypt 
and of the Suez Canal has been a car- 
dinal feature in the Allies’ strategy. 
In January, 1915, a Turkish force of 
about 30,000 men was defeated on the 
banks of the canal. After the retire- 
ment of this force, the British, upon 
whom devolved the duty of keeping 
the canal open to world commerce, 
established a vast system of road and 
rail communication, collected a great 
amount of animal transportation, and 
took as a basis of action the principle 
that battles for the defense of Egypt 
should be fought out of sight and be- 
yond the range of artillery from the 
canal. Throughout 1916 Turkey 
maintained forces in the vicinity of 
the canal as a standing menace, but 
the British kept them at a distance 
and peaceful commerce was never at 
any time seriously threatened with 
warlike interruption. 

British aviators bombed a Turkish 
advance post at El-Hassan, 57 miles 
east of the city of Suez, on Feb. 20. 
In March Gen. Sir A. Murray suc- 
ceeded Gen. Sir J. Maxwell in com- 
mand of the British forces in Egypt. 
British aviators attacked and dam- 
aged the Turkish advance base at Bir- 
el-Hassanah, 100 miles east of the Ca- 
nal, on March 24. On April 23 500 
Turks attacked the post of Dudwei- 
dar (15 miles from the Canal) and a 
larger body, estimated at 3,000, with 
three field guns, attacked Katia. vil- 
lage (30 miles from the canal), which 
was held by a small force of yeoman- 
ry. Both of these places are on the 
northern route across the Sinai Pen- 
insula. The Turks were defeated at 
Dudweidar, but after a severe engage- 
ment the British troops withdrew 
from Katia. A Turkish division esti- 
mated at 14,000 attacked the British 
position at Romani, a village near the 
Mediterranean coast, 23 miles east of 
the canal, on a front of seven or eight 


miles, at midnight of Aug. 3-4. The 
Turks made a frontal attack and at- 
tempted to outflank the British to the 
southward. The frontal attack failed 
and the British made a successful 
counter-attack against the flanking 
parties and captured 3,145 prisoners 
(including 70 Germans) and four 
guns. The British pursued and on 
Aug. 9 the Anzac Mounted Division 
fought a severe battle with the Turks 
near Bir-el-Abd, the Turkish advance 
base. The mounted troops kept up a 
constant pressure upon the Turks un- 
til the 12th, when they evacuated Bir- 
el-Abd. ‘ 

The British made a systematic ad- 
vance along the coast road from 
Katia and Bir-el-Abd, carrying their 
railway and pipe lines along with 
them. By a rapid advance from their 
railhead they captured El Arish, 90 
miles east of the Canal on the north- 
ern road to Syria, on Dec. 21. The 
Turks evacuated the town before the 
arrival of the British and retreated 
to Magdhaba, 20 miles to the south- 
east, where, on the 23d, the British 
captured seven guns and 1,350 pris- 
oners out of a force of 2,000. Simul- 
taneously General Murray’s forces oc- 
cupied Nekhl, in the center of the 
Sinai peninsula, and British air craft 
harried Beersheba and other military 
bases on the Palestine frontier. By 
these successes all immediate menace 
to the Canal was removed. 

The Conquest of German East Af- 
tica—On Feb. 6, 1916, 900 German 
and 14,000 native troops reached 
Spanish Guinea from Cameroon and 
were disarmed and interned, The ca- 
pitulation on Feb. 18 of the German 
garrison of Mora hill, within 100 
miles of Lake Chad, in the northern 
part of Cameroon, completed the con- 
quest of Cameroon. 

The German forces in East Africa 
were reinforced by the crew of the 
German cruiser Kénigsberg which 
was destroyed by British monitors in 
the Rufigi River in July, 1915 (A. Y. 
B., 1915, p. 157). The Germans, how- 
ever, were not in great strength in 
East Africa; they were greatly out- 
numbered by the British, South Afri- 
can, Indian, Portuguese, and Belgian 
troops opposed to them, but they had 
raised a swarm of tribal auxiliaries. 
Two parallel railways lead from the 
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coast in a northwesterly direction in- 
to German East Africa. The Central 
Railway runs from Dar-es-Salaam 
across the central part of the colony 
to Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika, which 
lies on the western boundary. Far- 
ther north the Tanga Railway, a 
shorter line, runs from Tanga on the 
coast to Moshi, near Mount Kiliman- 
_ jaro on the northern border. Across 
the boundary line in British East Af- 
rica a British railway parallels the 
two German lines and the boundary 
between the colonies, running from 
Mombasa on the coast to Port Flor- 
ence on Victoria Nyanza. 

The main body of the German forces 
was concentrated between Voi in Brit- 
ish East Africa and the Kitovo Hills, 
on the eastern side of the great moun- 
tain of Kilimanjaro in the northeast- 
ern part of German East Africa, 
about 15 miles from the important 
town of Moshi. They held Taveta in 
British East Africa. The position of 
the German forces protected the rich 
German plantations on the uplands 
south of Kilimanjaro. Lieutenant- 
General Smuts, in command of the 
British forces, advancing from Voi 
along a branch of the British East 
African Railway, captured Taveta on 
March 9, and drove the German ad- 
vance troops back upon the Kitovo 
Hills, where a severe battle raged 
from morning until midnight on 
March 11. The German native troops 
broke on the 12th and retreated to the 
Tanga railway. Moshi fell on the 
13th, and the Germans retreated 
southward along the railway. On the 
retreat the British captured, at the 
crossing of the Rufu River, a 4.1-in. 
gun which had formed part of the ar- 
mament of the Konigsberg. On April 
6 a British detached force under Gen- 
eral Van Deventer captured 15 Ger- 
man and 404 native soldiers in the 
Arusha, district, 40 miles west of Kili- 
manjaro. On May 25 General Nor- 
they advanced from Rhodesia north- 
east between Lakes Nyasa and Tan- 
ganyika. At about the same time 
forces advanced northward from Por- 
tuguese East Africa and eastward 
from the Belgian Congo, and General 


Van Deventer established himself at 
Kondoa Irangi, 100 miles north of 
the Central Railway. | Meanwhile, 
General Smuts, after being delayed 
by the seasonal rains, advanced along 
the Tanga railway upon Wilhelmstal, 
the central point of a large plantation 
region. Wilhelmstal fell on June 9. 
On July 9 General Smuts occupied 
Tanga, which lies 77 miles south of 
the British East African port of 
Mombasa. 

After the fall of Wilhelmstal and 
Tanga the Germans concentrated their 
forces in the Nguru Hills about 80 
miles from the coast opposite Zanzi- 
bar. Here General Smuts defeated 
them between Aug. 9 and Aug. 11 and 
drove them south towards the Central 
Railway. On July 29 General Van 
Deventer occupied Dodoma on the 
Central Railway and began an ad- 
vance eastward toward the coast at 
Dar-es-Salaam. This city, which has 
a population of 1,000 Europeans and 
50,000 natives and is the principal 
port and seat of government of Ger- 
man Hast Africa, surrendered ‘on 
Sept. 4 to a combined land and naval 
force. The German troops retreated 
south across the Central Railway and 
were driven from Kissaki on Sept. 15, 
where they abandoned 65 European 
Germans, 34 of whom were sick in a 
hospital, which was left behind with 
its entire personnel. The Germans 
abandoned the greater part of their 
heavy artillery and retreated, toward 
the latter part of October, into the 
region of the lower Rufigi River. 
Meanwhile the Belgians had overrun 
the northwest part of the German col- 
ony and the Portuguese and General 
Northey’s Rhodesians had driven the 
Germans out of the extreme southern 
part of the colony. The central point 
of the area of German concentration 
was at Mahenge, which lies about 
midway between the north end of 
Lake Nyasa and Dar-es-Salaam. At 
the close of the year the Germans 
still held approximately one-fourth of 
the province, and they were actively 
opposing the advance of a British | 
force from Kilwa, which lies 135 
miles south of Dar-es-Salaam. 
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Vv. THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


President.—Woodrow Wilson, Dem- 
ocrat, of New Jersey, inaugurated 
twenty-eighth President of the United 
States on March 4, 1913, was re- 
elected on Nov. 7, 1916, for a second 
term of four years beginning March 
4, 1917. 

The President and Vice-President 
are elected for terms of four years by 
the state electoral colleges, whose 
membership is based on the Congres- 
sional apportionment. This appor- 
tionment is revised after each decen- 
nial census, as shown in the table in 
the Year Book for 1912 (p. 159). 
The official figures of the popular and 
electoral votes in the Presidential elec- 
tions of 1908, 1912, and 1916 are giv- 
en in the table on pages 170-1. The 
salary of the President is $75,000, 
with an allowance of $25,000 for 
traveling expenses. 


Secretary to the President.—Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, of New Jersey. 
The General Deficiency Appropriation 
Act continues the salary of the Secre- 

‘tary to the President at $7,500 per 
year, to which it was raised from the 
statutory amount of $6,000 in 1911 at 
the request of President Taft. 

Vice-President —Thomas Riley Mar- 
shall, Democrat, of Indiana, inaugu- 
rated Vice-President of the United 
States on March 4, 1913, was re- 
elected on Nov. 7, 1916, for a second 
term of four years beginning March 
4, 1917. 

The Vice-President presides over 
the Senate, with no vote except in 
case of a tie. His salary is $12,000. 
The President pro tempore of the 
Senate, who presides in the absence 
of the Vice-President, is Senator Wil- 
lard Saulsbury (Del.). 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Ten Cabinet officers, constituting 
the President’s advisory council, each 
in charge of one of the great Depart- 
ments of the Government, are nomi- 
nated by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, for a term subject to 
the President’s pleasure. The salary 
of the Cabinet officers is $12,000 each. 

With the exception of the Secretary 
of State (appointed 1915), the Attor- 
ney-General (appointed 1914), and 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State—Robert Lan- 
sing, N. Y. 

Charged with negotiations relating 
to foreign affairs, 


Counselor.—Frank Lyon Polk, N. Y. 
7,500 


Assistant Secretary.—William Phil- 
lips, Mass. ,000. 
Mr. Phillips, formerly Third Assistant 


the Secretary of War (appointed 
1916), the members of the present 
Cabinet were nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate on 
March 5, 1913. By Act of Congress, 
in the case of vacancy in office of 
President through the death or’ re- 
moval of both President and Vice- 
President, the Cabinet officers succeed 
to the Presidency in the order indi- 
cated below. 


Secretary, was confirmed on Jan. 24, 
1917, succeeding John HE. Osborne, re- 
signed Dec. 9. 

Second Assistant Secretary.—Alvey A. 
Adee, D. C. $4,500. 

Third Assistant Secretary.—Breckin- 
ridge Long, Mo. $4,500, 


Mr. Long, a lawyer of St. Louis, was - 


confirmed on Jan. 24, 1917, succeedin 
William Phillips, appointed Assistan 
Secretary. ‘ 

Director of the Consular Service — 
Wilbur J. Carr, N. Y. $4,500. 
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Solicitor —Cone Johnson, Tex. $5,000. 

Foreign meee ee anat aE GEIOR Let- 
cher, Ala. $4,5 

Adviser on amore 
William B. Fleming, Ky. 


Treaties.— 


Bureau, of Accounts.—Chief, William 


MeNeir, D. C. $2,300. 

Bureau 0 Appointments.—Chief, Miles 
M. Shand, N. J. $2,100. 

Bureau of Sacre: —Chief, Rich- 
ard W. Flournoy, Jr., Md 2, 100 

Consular Bureau. ssghiet, Herbert C. 
Hengstler, Ohio, $2,250 

Diplomatic Bureau. —Chief, Sydney Y. 
Smith, D. C. $2,250. 

Bureau of Indexes and Archives.— 
Chief, David A. Salmon. $2,100. 

Mr. Salmon was appointed in 1916, 
succeeding: John R. Buck. 

Bureau of Rolls and Library.—Chief, 
John A. Tonner, O. $2,100. 

Division of Latin-American ar dealin 
Chief, Jordan H. Stabler. $4,500. 

Mr. Stabler was appointed in 1915, 
succeeding J. Butler Wright. 

Division of ete ‘A ffairs.—Chief, 


Leon J. Canova, $4,5' 
Division 0. OE nectoen ae 
Chief, Edward T. Williams. $4,5 


Division of Near-Hastern ee 
Chief, Albert H. Putney. $3,000. 

Division of Western European Affairs. 
—Chief, Frederick A, Sterling. 

Mr. Sterling was appointed in 1916, 
succeeding William W. Smith. 

Division of In. ormation.— Chief, John 
H. James. 3,000. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of the Treasury.—Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, N. Y. 

Charged with management of the 
national finances. He prepares plans 
_ for improvement of the revenue and 
support of the public credit; super- 
intends collection of the revenue; 
grants warrants for all moneys paid 
from and into the Treasury; con- 
trols construction of public build- 
ings; coinage and printing of money; 
and the administration of the coast 
guard service, and the public health 
‘service; ex officio chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Assistant Secretaries—Andrew J. Pe- 
ters, Mass., in charge of customs ; — 


: in charge of fiscal bureaus ; 
Byron R. Newton, Y., in charge of 


public buildings and miscellaneous, 
$5,000 each. 

Supervising Architect. 

$5,000. Charged with superintending 


the construction and repair of public 
buildings. 

This office has been vacant since June 
30, 1915. 

Engraving and Printing.—Chief of 
Bureau, Joseph BH. Ralph, Ill, $6,000. 
Produces all the securities and similar 
work of the Government printed from 
steel plates. 


Secret Service.—Chief, William J. 
Flynn, N. Y. $4,000. Charged with de- 
tection of counterfeiting, and similar 
frauds on the Government. 

Comptroller of the Treasury.—Walter 
W. Warwick, O. $6, Construes the 
laws relating to ‘appropriations and 
methods of rendering and stating ac- 
counts. 

Treasurer of the United States.— 
John Burke, N. D. $8,000. Charged 
with the receipt and disbursement of all 
public moneys deposited in the Treasury 
and sub-treasuries and in national bank 
depositories. 

Comptroller of the Ourrency.—John 
Skelton Williams, Va. $5,000. Has su- 
pervision of the national banks, their 
examination and reports; the prepara- 
tion and issue of national bank circula- 
tion ; the redemption and destruction of 
national bank notes. Ew officio a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board; and 
in this capacity draws a salary of $7,000 
in addition to the salary of $5,000 at- 
tached to the office proper. 

Internal Revenue. — Commissioner, 
William H. Osborn, N. C. $6,000. Gen- 
eral supervision of the collection of all 
internal revenue taxes, including the 
income tax, and the enforcement of in- 
ternal revenue laws. 

The Mint.—Director, F. J. H. von En- 
gelken, Fla. $5,000. General supervi- 
sion of the mints and assay offices. 

Mr. von Engelken, a fruit grower, was 
confirmed on Aug. 17, succeeding Robert 
W. Wooley, who resigned in July to be- 
come director of publicity for the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. 

Farm Loan Board,—Created by the 
Farm Loan Act of July 17, 1916, for the 
administration of the Federal rural-cred- 
its system established by the Act (see 
XVII, Agriculture). Composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, chairman er 
officio, and four appointive members 
(full term, eight years; salary $10,000 
per annum). The appointive members of 
the Board, confirmed Aug. 2, commis- 
sioned Aug. 7, with the terms for which 
they are commissioned, are as follows: 
George W. Norris, Pa., Farm Loan Com- 
ae (four years) 3 eee Quick, 

Va. (eight years) ; S. A. Smith, 
ae (six years) ; hanes E. Lobdell, 
Kan. (two years). Secretary, W. w. 
Flannagan. 

Public Health Service-—Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, Rupert Blue. $6,000. Charged with 
the framing and enforcement of regula- 
tions for the prevention of the intro- 
duction and spread of contagious dis- 
eases; supervision of the quarantine 
service of the United States, and of the 
marine hospitals. 

Coast Guard.—Capt 
Ellsworth P. Bertholf. 


ain Commandant, 
$5,000. 


Wark DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of War.—Newton Diehl 
Baker, Ohio, was confirmed by the 
Senate on March 7, and took the oath 
of office on March 9, succeeding Lind- 
ley Miller Garrison, resigned (see I, 
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V. THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Administration). Gen. Hugh L, 
Scott, Chief of Staff, served as Secre- 
tary of War ad interim from Feb. 10 
to March 9. 


Newton Diehl Baker was born in Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., Dec. 3, 1871. He was 
graduated from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity with the degree of B. A. in 1892, 
and from Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity with the degree of LL. B. in 1894. 
He was private secretary to Postmaster- 
General Wilson from 1896 to 1897, and 
in the latter year engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Martinsburg. In 1902 
Mr. Baker was appointed assistant city 
solicitor of Cleveland, O., and a year 
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VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1908, 1912, AND 1916—Continued 
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later, director of law. He was elected 
city solicitor from 1903 to 1912, and 
mayor for the terms 1912-14 and 1914- 
16. For several years Mr. Baker was a 
member of the Ohio state Democratic 
Committee. 


Charged with supervision of nation- 
al defense and expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes. 


Assistant Secretary of War.—William 
M. Ingraham, Me. $5, 

Mr. Ingraham was confirmed on April 
20, succeeding Henry S. Breckinridge, re- 
signed (see I, The Administration). 

The General Staff—Chief, Major-Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott. $8,000. Charged with 

reparation of plans for the national de- 
ense, and the promotion of the efi- 
ciency of the Army. 

The chiefs of the military bureaus are 
as follows: 

Adjutant- ne Se: -Gen. Henry 
P. McCain. $6,0 

Tne Genor ay. _Brig. -Gen. B. A. 
Garlington. $6,000. 

Brig.-Gen. John L, Chamberlain was 
confirmed on Jan. 15, 1917, to succeed 
General eee neton on his retirement on 
Feb. 20, 

Judge- apiiate- Contra, — Brig.-Gen. 
BH. H. Crowder. $6,000. 

Oa eer, FORTE. — Major-Gen, 
Henry G. Sharpe. $8,00 

General Sharpe was appointed 2 
September, succeeding Major-Gen. J. B 
Aleshire. 

Surgeon-General.—Major-Gen. William 
Cc. Gorgas. 

Chief o, Coast Artillery. —Major-Gen. 
Erasmus Weaver. $8,000. 

This office was created by the Forti- 
eens Appropriation Act of July 6, 
1916. 


Ohief of Engineers.—Brig.-Gen. Wil- 
liam M. Black. $6,000. 

General Black was confirmed on March 
5, succeeding Brig.-Gen. Dan C. King- 
man. 

Chief of Ordnance.—Brig.-Gen. Wil- 
liam Crozier. $6,000. 

Ohief Signal Officer. — Brig.-Gen. 
George P. Scriven. $6,000. ‘ 

Brig.-Gen. George O. Squier was con- 
firmed on Jan. 19, 1917, to succeed Gen- 
eral Scriven on his retirement on Feb. 
18, 1917. 

Chie of Bureau of Insular A eal ete 
Brig.-Gen. Frank McIntyre. $6, 
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V. THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General—Thomas Watt 
Gregory, Tex. 

Represents the United States in all 
legal matters. 


Solicitor-General.—John William Da- 
vis, W. Va. $10,000. Charged with the 
business of the Government in the Su- 
preme Court and in state courts. 

Assistant to the Attorney-General. 
George Carroll Todd, N. Y. $9,000. 
Charged with matters arising under the 
federal anti-trust and interstate com- 
merce laws. 

Assistant Attorney-General—One at 
$8,000 (customs division) and six at 


,500, 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster-General,—Albert Sidney 
Burleson, Tex. 

Has direction and management of 
the Post Office. 


First Assistant Postmaster-General.— 
John C. Koons, D. C. $5,000. Charged 
with postmasters’ appointments; sala- 
ries and allowance; city delivery service. 

Mr. Koons was confirmed on Sept. 1, 
succeeding Daniel C. Roper, who re- 
signed in July to assist in the Democrat- 
ic campaign. 

Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
—Otto Praeger, Tex. $5,000. Charged 
with railway adjustments, miscellaneous 
transportation, foreign mails, railway 
mail service, inspection, equipment. 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General.— 
Alexander M, Dockery, Mo. $5,000. 
Charged with financial system, stamps, 
money orders, registered mails, classifi- 
cation of domestic mail matter, redemp- 

- tion, postal savings. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 
—James I. Blakslee, Pa, $5,000. 
Charged with rural mails, supplies, dead 
letters, post route maps. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of the Navy.—Josephus 
Daniels, N. C. 

Charged with direction of the Navy 
and superintendence of construction, 


equipment, and employment of ves- 


sels of war. 


Assistant Secretary.— Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, N. Y. $5,000. 

General Board of the Navy.—The Gen- 
eral Board is advisory to the Secretary 
of the Navy, and is composed of the fol- 
lowing officers : 

Admiral of the Navy, << 
proscent W. 8S. Benson, Chief of Naval 

perations; Rear-Adm. A. M. Knight, 
president Naval War College; Rear-Adm. 
F. F. Fletcher; Rear-Adm. Charles J. 
Badger; Major-Gen. George Barnett, U. 
S. Marine Corps; Capt. James H. Oliver; 
Capt. A. P. Niblack; Capt. Hugh Rod- 


man; Capt. W. B. Fletcher; Command- 


er H. J. Ziegemeier, secretary. 


George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy, 
died on Jan. 16, 1917. 

Office of Naval Operations.—Chief, 
Adm. William 8S. Benson. $10,000. 


Charged with the operations of the fleet. 


and with the preparation and readiness 
of plans for its use in war. R 

Bureau of Yards and_Docks.—Chief, 
Rear-Adm. Frederic R. Harris. $8,000. 
Charged with the construction and main- 
tenance of docks and naval buildings. 

Admiral Harris was confirmed on Jan. 
Pi Beerecd ses, Civil Bngr. H. R. Stan- 
ord. 

Bureau of Navigation.—Chief, Rear- 
Adm. Ralph Barle. $6,000. Charged 
with the education and supervision of 
line officers and of enlisted men, marine 
surveys, and the supervision of the Na- 
val Militia. 

Admiral Palmer confirmed on Aug. 16, 
succeeding Rear-Adm. Victor Blue. 

Bureau of Ordnance.—Chief, Rear- 
Adm. Ralph Earle. $8,000. Charged 
with supervision of the Torpedo Station, 
magazines on shore, and with the manu- 
ape of explosives, arms and equip- 
ment. 

Admiral Barle was confirmed on Dec. 
21, succeeding Rear-Adm. Joseph Strauss. 

Bureau of Construction and Repair.— 
Chief Constructor, David W. Taylor. 
$8,000. Charged with the design, con- 
struction, care, and repair of ships, 

Bureau of Steam Hngineering:—Engi- 
neer-in-Chief, Rear-Adm. Robert S. Grif- 
fin, $6,000. Charged with designing, 
building and repairing machinery for 
naval ships. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.— 
Paymaster-Gen. Samuel McGowan. §$8,- 
000. Charged with the supply of funds 
for disbursing officers, and the purchase 
of all naval supplies. 

Bureau_ of Medicine and Surgery. 
Surgeon-General, William C, Braisted. 
$8,000. Control of naval hospitals and 
hospital ships. 

Judge-Advocate-General. — Capt. Wm. 
C. Watts. $5,000. Charged with super- 
vision of all legal aspects of the Navy 
Sie ines Solicitor, Graham Egerton. 


Captain Watts was confirmed on Jan. 


5, 1917, succeeding Capt. Ridley McLean. - 


Marine Corps.—Commandant, Major- 
Gen. George Barnett. $8,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interior—Frank- 


| lin Knight Lane, Cal. 


Charged with patents, 
public lands and parks, education, 
Indian affairs, geological surveys, rec- 
lamation of arid lands, and mines. 


First Assistant Secretary.—Alexander 
T. Vogelsang, Cal. $5,000. 

Mr. Vogelsang was confirmed on Sept. 
te pupeceetag Andrieus A. Jones, re- 
signed. 

General Land__Office—Commissioner, 
Clay Tallman, Ney. $5,000, Charged 
with the survey, management and dis- 
position of the public lands. 
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Patent Office—Commissioner, Thomas 

Ewing, N. Y. $5,000. Administration 
of the patent laws, and supervision of 
the registration of trade-marks. 
_ Pension Office—Commissioner, Gay- 
Jord M. Saltzgaber, Ohio. $5,000. Su- 
pervision of adjudication of claims aris- 
ing under laws granting Army or Navy 
service pensions. 

Office of Indian Affairs —Commis- 
sioner, Cato Sells, Tex. $5,000. Has 
charge of the Indian tribes of the United 
States (exclusive of Alaska). 

Bureau of Education.—Commissioner, 
Philander Claxton, Tenn. $5,000. 
Collects statistics and general informa- 
tion regarding education; has charge of 
the schools for native Alaskan children ; 
and administers the endowment fund for 
a of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. 

Geological Survey.—Director, George 
Otis Smith, Me, $6,000. Charged with 
classification of the public lands and ex- 
amination of the geologic structure, min- 
eral resources, and the mineral products 
of the national domain. 

Reclamation Service—Director and 
Chief Engineer, Arthur P. Davis, $7,500. 
Charged with the survey, construction, 
and operation of the reclamation and ir- 
rigation works in arid states, authorized 
by the act of June 17, 1902. 

Bureau of Mines.—Director, Vannoy 
H. Manning, Miss. $6,000. To promote 
the mining industry of the United 
States, foster the safety of miners, and 
give attention to the treatment of ores 
and the use of explosives. 

National Park Service.—Superintend- 
ent, ————- ———.._ $4,500. Charged 
with the administration of the national 
parks and national monuments, 

This Service was created by an Act of 
Aug. 25, 1916. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agriculture.—David 
Franklin Houston, Mo. 

Exercises supervision over agricul- 
tural industry, experiment stations, 
quarantine stations for imported cat- 
tle, inspection of foods and drugs, na- 
tional forest reserves, and interstate 
game laws. 


Assistant Secretary —Carl Vrooman, 


Ill. $5,000. 

Weather Bureau.—Chief, Charles F. 
Marvin, D. C. $5,0 Charged with 
forecasting of weather for the benefit of 
agriculture, commerce and navigation. 

Bureau of Animal Industry.—Chief 
A. D. Melvin, Ill. $5,000. Conducts in- 
spection of animals and meat food prod- 
ucts ; investigates communicable diseases 
and their prevention, and the breeding 
and feeding of animals. 

Bureau of Plant Industry.—Chief, 
William A. Taylor, Mich. $5,000. 
Charged with the improvement of crops 
by breeding and selection, and the in- 
troduction of new plants and seeds to 
different parts of the United States. 


Forest Service.—Chief, Henry S&S. 
Graves, Conn. $5,000. Charged with 
the administration of the national for- 
ests, the investigation of forest prob- 
lems and encouragement of protecting 
growing timber. 

Bureau of OChemistry.—Chief, Carl L. 
Alsberg, Mass. $5,000. Charged with 
the analysis of agricultural products 
and fertilizers, and the investigation of 
the composition and adulteration of 
foods and drugs. 

Bureau of Soils.—Chief, Milton Whit- 
ney, Md. 4,000. Charged with inves- 
tigating soils in their relations to cli- 
mate and organic life. 

Bureau of Entomology.—Chief, L. O. 
Howard, N. Y. $4,500. Charged with 
dissemination of information regarding 
injurious insects affecting forests, crops 
end fruits, and means of their elimina- 
ion. ‘ 

Bureau of Biological Survey.—Chief, 
E. W. Nelson, riz. ,500, In- 
vestigates the economic relations of ani- 
mal life. Charged with enforcing the 
bird and game laws. 

Bureau of Orop Estimates.—Chief, 
Leon M. Bstabrook, Tex. $4,000. Col- 
lects and collates agricultural statistics 
and issues crop reports and forecasts. 
This bureau was called the Bureau of 
Statistics until 1914. ‘ 

States Relations Service.—Director, A. 
C. True, Conn. $4,500. Charged with the 
supervision and promotion of agricul- 
tural education and the maintenance of 
agricultural experiment stations. ; 

Office of Public Roads and Rural En- 
ineering.—Director, Logan W. Page, 
Mass. $4,500. Charged with investigat- 
ing road making, road maintenance and 
road materials, the conduct of irrigation 
and drainage investigations, and the 
study: of other rural engineering prob- 
ems. 

Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion.—Chief, Charles J. Brand, Ill. 
$4,500. Charged with the conduct of 
investigations of rural economics and co- 
operative organization. 

Office of Farm Management.—Chief, 
William -J. Spillman, Wash. $4,000. 
Charged with the study and improve- 
ment of farm practice. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce.—William 
Cox Redfield, N. Y. 

Charged with promoting commerce, 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, fish- 
eries, and transportation. 


Assistant Secretary.—Hdwin F. Sweet, 
Mich. $5,000. 

Mr. Sweet resigned on Sept. 30 to run 
for governor of Michigan on the Demo- 
eratic ticket and was defeated. He was . 
reappointed (recess) on Nov. 11 and 
confirmed on Dec. 20. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—Chief, Edward Ewing Pratt, 
Nias i Charged with the col- 
lection and publication of statistics of 
foreign and domestic commerce, the de- 
velopment of manufactures and markets 
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therefor, by the publication of informa- 
tion, and the investigation of matters 
affecting the commercial interest of the 
United States. . 

Bureau of Lighthouses.—Commission- 
er, George R. Putnam, Ia.  $5,0' 
Charged with the administrative duties 
relating to lighthouses and protective 
signals. 

Steamboat Inspection Service.—Super- 
vising Inspector-General, George Uhler, 
Penn. $4,000. Charged with the inspec- 
tion of vessels, the licensing of officers, 
and the administration of laws relating 
to steam vessels and their officers. 

The Census Office.—Director, Samuel 
L. Rogers, N. €. $7,000 during decen- 
nial census period, $6,000 regular sal- 
ary. The duty of the Census Office is 
to take, compile and publish the decen- 
nial census of the United States; the 
quinquennial census of agriculture and 
manufactures ; the deaths in registration 
areas; the statistics of cotton ginned, 
and of cotton consumed; the annual 
statistics of cities; and to make such 
other statistical investigations as Con- 
gress may order. 

Ooast and Geodetic Survey.—Superin- 
tendent, BE. Lester Jones, Va. $6,000. 
Charged with survey of coasts under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and publication of charts covering these 
coasts. 

Bureau of Fisheries.—Commissioner, 
Hugh M. Smith, D. C. $6,000. Charged 
with the propagation of useful food 
fishes, investigation of deep sea fishing 
grounds, and care of the Alaska salmon 
fisheries and the Pribilof Islands seals. 

Bureau of Navigation.—Commission- 
er, Eugene T. Chamberlain, N. Y. $4,- 
000, Charged with superintendence of 
the commercial marine, issue of licenses, 
and collection of tonnage taxes. 

Bureau of Standards.—Director, Sam- 
uel W. Stratton, Ill. $6,000. Charged 
with comparing and testing standards 
used in scientific investigations, com- 
merce and educational institutions, with 
standards adopted or recognized by the 
Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor.—William Bau- 
chop Wilson, Pa. 

Charged with the duty of fostering, 
promoting and developing the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United 
States. 


aeeront Secretary.—Louis F. Post. 

Bureau of Immigration.—Commission- 
er-General, Anthony Caminetti, Cal. $5,- 
000. Charged with administration of 
immigration laws. 

Bureau of Naturalization.—Commis- 
sioner, Richard K. Campbell. $5,000. 
Charged with administration of the nat- 
uralization laws. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics.—Commis- 
sioner, Royal Meeker, N. J. $5,000. 
Charged with the duty of acquiring and 
diffusing information concerning labor in 
its relations to capital and means of pro- 


moting prosperity among the laboring 
classes, F 

Children’s Bureau.—Chief, Julia €, 
Lathrop, Ill. $5,000. Charged with the 
investigation “of all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life, 


INDEPENDENT BUREAUS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS ; 


Interstate Commerce Commission.— 
Seven members, each receiying an an- 
nual salary of $10,000; appointed for 
terms of seven years, one retiring each 
year. Balthasar H. Meyer, Wis., chair- 
man; Judson C. Clements, Ga.; Edgar 
EK. Clark, Iowa; James S. Harlan, Ill. ; 


Charles C. McChord, Ky.; Henry C. 
Hall, Col.; Winthrop M. Daniels, N. J. 
Secretary, George B. McGinty, salary, 


Mr. Daniels, whose term expired on 
Dec. 31, 1916, was renominated for a 
full term of seven years on Dec. 15 and 
confirmed on Jan. 10, 1917. Mr. Meyer 
succeeded Mr. McChord as chairman on 
March 16, 

Federal Reserve Board.—Created by 
the Federal Reserve Act of Dec. 23, 
1918, for the supervision of the Federal 
reserve system. Composed of five ap- 
pointive members (full term, 10 years; 
salary, $10,000 per annum) and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency ew officio. The 
appointive members of the board, with 
the dates on which their terms expire, 
are as follows: Wm. P. G. Harding, 
Ala., governor (1922); Paul M. War- 
burg, N. Y., vice-governor (1918) ; Fred- 
eric A. Delano, Ill. (1920); Adolph C. 
Miller, Cal. (1924) ; Charles S. Hamlin, 
Mass. (1926). Secretary, H. Parker 
Willis, salary, $5,000. 

Mr. Hamlin, whose term expired in 
1916, was renominated and confirmed 
on Aug. 3 for a full term of ten years. 
On Aug. 10 Mr. Harding was designated 
governor, succeeding Mr. Hamlin, and 
Mr. Warburg vice-governor, succeeding 
Mr. Delano. 

Federal Trade Commission.—Created 
by the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
Sept. 26, 1914. Endowed, by that Act 
and by the Clayton Anti-trust Act of 
Oct. 15, 1914, with powers of investi- 
gation and publicity over corporations 
and certain quasi judicial functions in 
the enforcement of anti-trust laws. Com- 


posed of five appointive members (full 


term, seven years), at salaries of $10,- 
000 per annum. ‘The members of the 
Board, with the dates on which their 
terms expire, are as follows: 
N. Hurley, Ill., chairman (1921) ; Wm. 
J. Harris, Ga., vice-chairman (1920) ; 
Joseph HE. Davies, Wis. (1922); Will H. 
Parry, Wash. (1919) ; — a 
(1918). The fifth membership has never 
been filled except by recess appointment, 
the Senate having twice rejected the 
nomination of George Rublee, 3 ¢ 
(see I, The Administration). Secretary, 
Leonidas L. Bracken, salary, $5,000. 
United States Shipping Board.—Cre- 
ated by the Shipping Act of Sept. 7, 
1916 (see XX, The Merchant Ma- 
rine). Charged with the administration 
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of the Government fleet of merchant 
vessels and with the regulation of ma- 
rine carriers. Composed of five appoint- 
ive members (full term, six years) at 
salaries of $7,500 per annum. On Jan. 
2, 1917, President Wilson nominated the 
following as members of the Board for 
the terms indicated: William Denman, 
San Francisco (six years) ; Bernard N. 
Baker, Baltimore (five years) ; John A. 
Donald, New York (four years); John 
B. White, Kansas City (three years) ; 
Theodore Brent, New Orleans (two 
years). All but Mr. Donald were con- 
firmed on Jan. 19, 1917, and Mr. Donald 
on Jan. 238, 1917. 

United States Hmployees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission.—Created by the Hm- 
ployees’ Compensation Act of Sept. 7, 
1916, for the administration of the sys- 
tem. of compensation for Federal em- 
ployees established by the Act (see XVI, 
Labor Legislation). Composed of three 
appointive members (full term, six 
years) at salaries of $4,000 per annum. 
On Jan. 5, 1917, President Wilson nom- 
inated the following as members of the 
Commission for the terms indicated: 
Dr. Riley McMillan Little, Swarthmore, 
Pa. (six years) ; Mrs. Frances C. Axtell, 
Bellingham, Wash. (four years); John 
K. Keegan, Indianapolis (two years). 

United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation.—Created by an Act of July 
15, 1913, for the purpose of settling by 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
industrial disputes at the request of 
parties thereto. Composed of a com- 
missioner (term, seven years; salary, 
$7,500), an assistant commissioner (sal- 
ary, $5,000) and not more than two oth- 
er members. The present members of 
the Board are: Wm. Chambers, 
commissioner; G. W. W. Hanger, assist- 
ant commissioner; Martin A. Knapp, 
chairman. 

Civil Service OCommission.—Commis- 
sioners, John A. MclIlhenny, La., presi- 
dent, $4,500; Charles M. Galloway, S. 
C., $4,000; Hermon W. Craven, Wash., 
$4,000. Charged with the conduct of 
competitive examinations of applicants 
for the classified civil service. 


Government Printing Office-—Public 
Printer, Cornelius Ford, N. J. $5,500. 
Charged with the printing, press work, 
and binding of all Government publica- 
tions of every description. ; 

The Library of Oongress.—Librarian, 
Herbert Putnam, Mass. Pri- 
marily a reference library, composed of 
numerous. collections, presented and 
bought. It is the third largest collec- 
tion in the world. Under the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress. 

Commission of Fine Arts.—Hstab- 
lished 1910, to pass upon sites and plans 
for future buildings, monuments, etc., 
in the District of Columbia. No com- 
pensation, but actual expenses allowed. 
Chairman, Charles Moore, Mich.; vice- 
ehairman, Frederick Law Olmstead, 
Mass., landscape architect ; Thomas Has- 
N. Y., architect ; Herbert Adams, 


tings 
N. Yo; J. Alden Weir, N. Y., painter; 
Charles A. Platt, N. Y., architect; Wil- 


liam M. Kendall, N. Y., architect. Sec- 
retary, Col. Wm. W. Harts. 

Messrs. Weir, Platt and Kendall were 
appointed in 1916, succeeding Cass Gil- 
bert, Edwin H. Blashfield and Pierce 
Anderson. 

Smithsonian  Institution.—Secretary, 
Charles D. Walcott. $7,500. Wstab- 
lished 1846, under the terms of James 
Smithson’s will, for the “increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
The former is accomplished by promot- 
ing original scientific research, and the 
latter by publication and lectures. Man- 
aged by a Board of Regents. It co- 
operates with the Government and na- 
tional scientific bodies, 

Under the direction of the Smithso- 
nian Institution are the National Muse- 
um, charged with preserving and utiliz- 
ing objects of art and ethnological, geo- 
logical and mineralogical collections be- 
longing to the United States; and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Pan-American Union. — Director-Gen- 
eral, John Barrett, Ore. $5,000. Es- 
tablished for the purpose of developing 
closer relations of commerce and friend- 
ship between the twenty-one republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


The Senate.—A complete list of the 
members of the Senate in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress at the end of 1915 
was given in the Year Boox for 1915 
(p. 188). The following changes oc- 
curred during 1916: Senator Ben. F. 
_ Shively (Dem.) of Indiana died March 
14; he was succeeded temporarily by 
Thomas Taggart (Dem.), sworn in on 
March 27, and on Nov. 7 James E. 
Watson (Rep.) was elected for the 
balance of the term, expiring in 1921. 
Senator Edwin C. Burleigh (Rep.) of 
Maine died June 16; the seat was va- 
cant during the remainder of the first 
session; on Sept. 11 Bert M. Fernald 
(Rep.) was elected for the balance of 


12 


the term, expiring in 1919. Senator 
James P. Clarke (Dem.) of Arkansas, 
president pro tempore of the Senate, 
died Oct. 1; on Nov. 7 Wm. F. Kirby 
(Dem.) was elected for the balance of 
the term, expiring in 1921. 

A complete list of the chairmen of 
the Senate committees in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress was given in :the 
Year Book for 1915 (p. 189). 

House of Representatives—A com- 
plete list of the members of the House 
of Representatives in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress at the end of 1915 was given 
in the YEAR Boox for 1915 (p. 190). 
The following changes occurred dur- 
ing 1916: The vacancy of the rep- 
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resentation of the Fifth District of 
Mississippi was filled by the election 
of Wm. W. Venable (Dem.), sworn 
in on Jan. 17. W. G. Brown (Dem.) 


of West Virginia died March 9; he) 


was succeeded by George M. Bowers 
(Rep.), sworn in on May 18. H. H. 
Moss (Rep.) of West Virginia died 
July 15; the seat was vacant during 
the remainder of the first session; on 
Nov. 7 H. C. Woodyard (Rep.) was 
elected for the unexpired term. W. D. 
Stephens (Prog. Rep.) of California 
resigned on July 22 to become lieuten- 
ant-governor of California; on Nov. 
7 H. S. Benedict (Rep.) was elected 
for the unexpired term. James Hay 
(Dem.) of Virginia resigned on Sept. 
30 to become a judge of the Court of 
Claims; on Nov. 7 T. W. Harrison 
(Dem.) was elected for the unexpired 
term. §. J. Tribble (Dem.) of Geor- 
gia died Dec. 8; he was succeeded by 
Tinsley W. Rucker (Dem.), sworn in 
on Jan. 15, 1917. ; 

A complete list of the chairmen of 
the House committees in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress was given in the 
Year Book for 1915 (p. 192). — 

First Session.—The first session of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress opened on 
Dec. 7, 1915, and ended on Sept. 8, a 
total length of 278 days. The total 
number of bills and resolutions intro- 
duced during the session was 26,029, 
of which 7,020 were Senate bills and 
17,798 House bills. The principal 
bills of public interest enacted during 
the session were the following, the 
dates being those of the President’s 
approval: 

S. 19. 
interstate and foreign commerce. 
lic, No, 239. Aug. 29. 

&. 381. To declare the purposes of 
the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide 
a more autonomous government for those 
islands. Public, No. 240. Aug. 29. 

S. 683. Prohibiting the use of the 
name of any member of either House of 
Congress or of any officer of the Govy- 
ernment by any person, firm or corpor- 
ation practicing before any department 
or office of the Government. Public, No. 
57. April 27. 

§.. 1351. Providing for the discovery, 
development, and protection of streams, 
springs and water holes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United 
States, for rendering the same more 
readily accessible, and for the establish- 
ment of and maintenance of signboards 


and monuments locating the same, Pub- 
lic, No. 215. Aug. 21. 


Relating to bills of lading in 
Pub- 
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8S. 2986. To provide capital. for ag- 
ricultural development, to create a 
standard form of inyestment based upon 
farm mortgage, to equalize rates of in- 
terest upon farm loans, to furnish a 
market for United States bonds, to pro- 
vide for the investment of postal savings 
deposits, to create Government deposi- 
taries and financial agents for the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
Public, No. 158. July 17. 

S. 3769. To amend section 3 of an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to promote the 
safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads by limiting the hours of serv- 
ice of employees thereon,’ approved 
March 4, 1907. Public, No. 681. May 4. 

S. 4432. To amend section 8 of an 
act entitled ““An act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,” 


approved Oct. 15, 1914. Public, No. 75, 
May 15. 
§S. 4876. To provide for an increase 


in the number of cadets at the United 


States Military Academy. Public, No. 
69. May 4. ‘ 
S. 5425. To standardize lime barrels. 


Public, No. 228. Aug. 23. 

H. R. 228. To amend the United 
States homestead law in its application 
to Alaska, and for other purposes, Pub- 
lic, No. 146. July 8. 

H. R. 348. To establish the Lassen 
Volcanic. National Park in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in the state of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes, Public, 
No. 184. Aug. 9. 

H. 562, 


roll,” and for other purposes. Public, 
o. 56. April 27. 
H. R. 4767. Authorizing the Director 


of the Census to collect and publish sta- 
tistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products, and for other purposes. Pub- 
ie, New 177." Aug. %, 

H. R. 7617. To provide that the Unit- 
ed States shall aid the states in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes. Public, No. 156. July 11. 

H. R. 8234. To prevent interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor, 
and for other purposes. Public, No. 
249. Sept. 1. 

H. R. 9224. Providing for an increase 
in number of midshipmen in the United 
States Naval Academy. Public, No. 18. 


Feb. 15. 

To establish a national 
park in the territory of Hawaii. Public, 
No. 171. Aug. 1. 

H. R. 10484. Making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes [includ- 
ing provision for railway mail pay]. 
Public, No, 169. July 28. 

H. R. 11471. To amend paragraphs 
177 and 178 of an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government and for 
other purposes,” approved Oct. 3, 1913, 
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relating to the duty on sugar, molasses | 


and other articles. Public, No. 61. April 


2%, : 

H. R. 11707. An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to increase the pensions 
of widows, minor children, and so 
forth, of deceased soldiers and sailors of 
the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, 
the various Indian wars, and so forth, 
and to grant a pension to certain wid- 
ows of the deceased soldiers and sailors 


. . 


Aug. 11. y 

H. R. 12717. Making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes [including the 
Cotton Futures Act, the Grain Stand- 
ards Act, and the Warehouse Act], Pub- 
lic, No. 190. Aug. 11. 

H. R. 12766. For making further 
and more effectual provision for the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes. 
Public, No. 85. June 3. 

H, R. 128385. To authorize and em- 

ower officers and enlisted men of the 
avy and Marine Corps to serve under 
the Government of the Republic of Hai- 
ti, and for other purposes. 
88. June 12. 


. To amend certain sec- 
tions of the Act entitled ‘‘Federal Re- 
serve Act,” approved Dec. 23,1913. Pub- 
lic, No. 270. Sept. 7. 

H. R. 13982. To extend temporarily 
the time for filing applications and fees 
and taking action in the United States 
Patent Office in favor of nations grant- 


aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific 
Railroad, in California, to Portland, in 
Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as 
amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, 
and to alter and amend an act entitled 
*An act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from Portland to Astoria and Mc- 
Minneville, in the State of Oregon,” ap- 
proved May 4, 1870, and for other pur- 
poses. Public, No. 86. June 9. 

H. R. 15158. To amend the Judicial 
Code; to fix the time when the annual 
terms of the Supreme Court shall com- 
mence; and further to define the juris- 
een. of that court. Public, No. 258, 

ept. 6. 

2 H, R. 15316. To provide compensa- 
_ tion for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the perform- 
ance of their duties. Public, No. 267. 
Sept. 7. 

H. R. 15455. To establish a United 
States Shipping Board for the purpose 
of encouraging, developing and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and 
a merchant marine to meet the require- 


- ments of the commerce of the United 


States with its territories and posses- 


Public, No. }: 


sions and with foreign countries ; to reg- 
ulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
Public, No. 260. Sept. 7. 

H. R. 15522. To establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes. 
Public, No. 235. Aug. 25. 

H. R. 15947. Making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses. Public, No. 251. Aug. 29. 

H. R. 15955. Extending certain privi- 
leges of canal employees to other offi- 
cials on the Canal Zone and authorizing 
the President to make rules and regula- 
tions affecting health, sanitation, quar- 
antine, taxation, public roads, self-pro- 
pelled vehicles, and police powers on the 
Canal Zone, and for other purposes, in- 
cluding provisions as to certain fees, 
money orders and interest deposits. 
Public, No. 226. Aug. 21, 

H. R. 16768. To increase the reve- 


nue, and for other purposes. Public, 
No. 271. Sept. 8. 
H. R. 17058. To fix standards for 


Climax baskets for grapes and other 
fruits and vegetables, and to fix stand- 
ards for baskets and other containers 
for small fruits, berries and vegetables, 
and for other purposes. Public, No. 248. 
Aug. 31, 

H. R. 17498. Making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes [including revision of the 


Articles of War]. Public, No. 242. 
Aug. 29. 
H. R. 17700. To establish an eight- 


hour day for employees of carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and for 
other Dee panes Public, No. 252. Sept. 
8 and 5. 

H. J, Res. 59. WPxtending the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the internal revenue and for oth- 
er purposes,” approved Oct. 22, 1914, 
to Dec. 31, 1916. Public Res.,; No. 21. 
Dec. 17, 1915. 

H. J. Res. 180. Providing for an in- 

crease of the enlisted men in the Army 
in an emergency. Public Res., No. 11. 
March 17. 
__H. J. Res. 242. To authorize the Pres- 
ident to draft members .of the National 
Guard and of the Organized Militia of 
the several states, territories and the 
District of Columbia and members of the 
National Guard and Military Reserves 
into the military service of the United 
States under certain conditions, and for 
POR a get Public Res., No. 238. 
uly 1. 


Second Session.—The second session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress opened 
on Dee. 4 and recessed from Dec. 22 
to Jan. 2, 1917. No bills of public 
interest were enacted before the hol- 
iday recess. 

Appropriations.—The total appro- 
priations of Congress for the five fis- 
cal years 1913-17 are given in the 
following table (see also XIV, Public 
Finance) : 
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ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS OF CONGRESS, FISCAL YEARS#1913-17 


1st and2d sess.| 3d sess. 62d |1stand 2d sess.|3d sess. 63d |ist sess. 64th 


APPROPRIATED 62d Cong. 1913} Cong. 1914 |63d Cong. 1915} Cong, 1916 | Cong. 1917 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
To supply deficiencies . 8,155,587 27,080,512] 24,028,999 11,399,025 57,034,118 
Legislative, exiecutive, 
and judicial expenses.| 34,245,356 35,172,434! 37,630,781 36,904,799] 37,925,640 
Sundry civil expenses. .}| 102,538,934 | 106,749,532] 103,080,275 | 122,940,750] 126,788,485 
etherarmy iis tac. ones 90,958,712 94,266,145} 101,019,212 | 101,959,195] 267,596,530 
The naval service...... 123,151,538 | 140,718,434} 144,868,716 | 149,661,864] 313,298,071 
The Indian service...... 8,920,970 9,486,819 9,771,902 9,325,455 10,967,644 
Rivers and harbors.... 40,559,620 51,118,889} 26,989,000 33,982,000 42,080,935 
Forts and fortifications . 4,036,235 5,218,250 5,627,700 6,060,216} 25,747,550 
Military Academy..... 1,064,668 1,099,734 997,899 1,069,813 1,225,043 
Postal deficiencies!....| Indefinite Indefinite Indefinite Indefinite | Indefinite 
Pensions. .. .| 165,146,145 | 180,300,000} 169,150,000 | 164,100,000} 158,065,000 
Consular and ‘diplomat- 
ic service. . 3,638,047 3,730,642) 4,309,856 4,040,446 5,355,096 
Department of Agricul- 

MEGS iy ok teem 16,648,168 17,986,945) 19,865,832 22,971,782) 24,911,791 
District of Columbia. . 10,675,833 11,383,739| 12,171,457 11,859,584 12, 1824) 697 
‘Reelsmation fund 2),.6215 7-20-00 Cat chen piace eek Uke ie well cy al hake nee oe 
Miscellaneous.......... 7,642,359 445,197| 14,985,991 2,402,923] 95,088,358 
Totals by session acts 

(exclusive of the Pos- 
tal ACE) Meech soo Gae ack! 617,382,178 | 684,757,276] 674,497,625 | 678,677,858]1,178,908,962 
Estimated permanent 
annual appropriations 
(exclusive of Sinking 
MOO) shia en lemien gies 72,556,424 66,840,664| 70,479,407 60,844,207| 62,282,673 
689,938,602 | 751,597,940] 744,977,032 | 739,522,065/1,241,191,635 
For the postal service?.| 269,704,599 | 285,376,271; 313,364,667 | 313,364,667| 322,737,679 
For deficiencies in the 
postal service.?...... 1,056,789 942,854 8,413,219 880,971 3,755,329 
Grand totals......... 960,699,990 |1,037,917,065/1,061,754,919 |1,053,767,704\1,567,684,644 


. !Grants from the Treasury. *Payable from the postal revenues, 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


The Senate—The terms of 32 Sen- 
ators expire on March 4, 1917. Their 
successors were elected on Nov. 7, 


1916. The following is a complete 
list of the members of the Senate in 
the Sixty-fifth Congress: 


THE SHENATH 


Democrats in Roman, 54; Republicans 
in italic, 42; whole number, 96. Salary, 
$7,500 per year and mileage of 20 cents 


per mile each way. 
reélected in 1916. 
years indicated. 


Those marked * 
Terms expire in 


1919. 
1921, 


1921, 
1923. 


1919. 
1921. 


1921. 
1923. 


1919. 
1921. 


ALABAMA 
J. H. Bankhead 1921. 
Oscar W. Under- 
wood 1923. 


ARIZONA 


Marcus A. Smith {1919. 
Henry F. Ashurst */1923. 


ARKANSAS 

Jos. T. Robinson 1921. 
F. Kirby 1923. 

CALIFORNIA 


James D, Phelan 1919. 
Hiram W. Johnson|1921. 


CoLoRADO 


John F. Shafroth /|1919. 
Chas. S. Thomas 1921, 


CoNNDCTICUT 


es B. Brande-|1919. 
1921. 


George P. McLean * 


DELAWARE 


Willard Saulsbury |1921. 
J. O. Wolcott 1923. 


FLoRIDA 


Duncan U. Fletcher |1919. 
Park Trammell 1921. 


GmORGIA 


Thos. W. Hardwick |1919. 


ILLINOIS 


J. Hamilton Lewis 
Lawrence Y. Sher- 
man 


INDIANA 


James E. Watson 
Harry 8. New. 


Iowa 


Wm. S. Kenyon 
A. B. Cummins * 


KANSAS 
Wm. H. Thompson 


Hoke Smith 1921. Charles Ourtis 
IDAHO Kentucky 
Wm. BE. Borah 1919. 


James H. Brady 1921, 
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Ollie M. James 
J. C. W. Beckham 
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LovursiaNa New HamMpsHirp SoutH CaRoLIna 


1919. Jos. E. Ransdell 1919. Henry F. Hollis 1919. B.R. Tillman 
1921. Robt. F. Broussard|1921. Jacob H. Gallinger|1921. Willison D. Smith 


Marnp New JpRspy Sourn Dakota 
1919. Bert M. Fernald 1919. Wm. Hughes 1919. Thomas Sterling 
1923. Frederick Hale 1923. J. S. Frelinghuysen|1921. Ed. S. Johnson 
MARYLAND New Mexico TENNESSEE 
1921. John W. Smith 1919. Albert B. Fall 1919. John K. Shields 
1923. J. I. France 1923. A. A. Jones 1923. K. D. McKellar 
MASSACHUSETTS Now York TEXAS 


1919. John W. Weeks 1921. Jas. W. Wadsworth|1919. Morris Sheppard 
1923. Henry Cabot Lodge*|1923. Wm. M. Calder 1923. Chas. A. Culberson * 


MicHIGAN Norte CAROLINA Ural 
1919. Wm. Alden Smith |1919. F. M. Simmons 1921. Reed Smoot 
1923. Chas. 2. Townsend*|1921. Lee S. Overman 1923. Wm. H. King 
MINNESOTA Norra DaKxota VERMONT 
1919. Knute Nelson 1921. Asle J. Gronna 1921. W. P. Dillingham 
1923. Frank 8. Kellogg |1923. P. J. McCumber * |1923. Carroll S. Page * 
MISSISSIPPI OxI0 VIRGINIA 


1919. Jas. K. Vardaman |1921. Warren G@. Harding|1919. Thomas S. Martin 
1923. John S. Williams *|1923. Atlee Pomerene* |19238. Claude A. Swanson* 
MIssouRI OKLAHOMA WASHINGTON 


1921. William J. Stone |1919. Robert L. Owen 1921. Wesley L. Jones 
1923. James A. Reed * 1921. Thomas P. Gore 1923. Miles Poindexter * 


Monrana OrnGcon Wrst VIRGINIA 
1919. Thos. J. Walsh 1919. Harry Lane 1919. Nathan Goff 
1923. Henry L. Myers* |1921. G. E. Chamberlain |1923. Howard Sutherland 
NEBRASKA PPNNSYLVANIA _ WISCONSIN 
1919. Geo. W. Norris 1921. Boies Penrose 1921. Paul O. Husting 
1923. G. M. Hitchcock * |1923.. Philander CO. Know |1923. R. M. La Follette * 
NEVADA RHODE ISLAND WYOMING 
1921. F, G. Newlands 1919. LeBaron B. Colt 1919. F. H. Warren 
1923. Key Pittman * 19238. Peter G. Gerry 1923. John B. Kendrick 


House of Representatives.—The fol- | ble, clerk of the House of Representa- 
lowing list of members of the House|tives. S. J. Tribble (Dem.), elected 
of Representatives in the Sixty-fifth | from the 8th District of Georgia, died 
Congress elected on Noy. 7, though|Dec. 8; C. H. Brand (Dem.) was 
unofficial, is compiled by South Trim-| elected on Jan. 11, 1917. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Democrats in Roman, 215; Republi- | hibitionist in Roman with f, 1; whole 
eans in Italic, 215; Progressives in| number 435. Those marked * served in 
SMALL CAPS, 2; Independent in CAPS,| the 64th Congress. Salary, $7,500 per 
1; Socialist in ITALIC OAPS, 1; Pro-| annum and mileage of 20 cents per mile, 


ALABAMA e a ; ~ eines * CoLoRraDO 
* . T. Wingo . B.C. Hilliard * 
> SH Dent 5. H. M. Jacoway* | 3° Ghas’ B. Timberlake * 
Vins ea Steagall * 6. §. M. Taylor * be 3. Bdward Keating * 
| ¥F. L. Blackmon * 7. W. S. Goodwin 4, Edward T. Taylor * 


W. B. Oliver * GiOnNTA ConnecrTicuT 


2. 
3 
4 
Bu, ode ple etin* 
6. 
7 
9 


Jd. UL. Burnett * 1. Augustine Lonergan 
8. E. B. Almon * 1. Clarence F. Lea 2. RK. P.-Freeman * 
. George Huddleston * 2. J. BH. Raker * 3. J. Q. Tilson * 
AT LARGE—W. B. Bankhead| 3. 0. F. Curry * 4, HH. J. Hill* 
= Julius Kahn <! 5. J. P. Glyn * 
BNE races | 8s dk Bison Derawarn 
av LARGp—Carl Hayden 7. D. S. Church * AT LARGE—Albert F. Polk 
* 
ARKANSAS y as ee cpa Ae ++ FLORIDA 
1. TT. H. Caraway * 10. Henry Z. Osborne 1, Herbert J. Drane 
2, W. A. Oldfield * 11. William Kettner * 2. Frank Clark * 
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Walter Kehoe 
W. Sears * 


GEORGIA 


J. W. Overstreet 
Frank Park * 
CUR Crisp © 
W. C. Adamson * 
W. 8S. Howard * 
Jas. W. Wise * 
Gordon Lee * 
Cc. H. Brand 
Thomas M. Bell * 
Carl Vinson * 
J. R. Walker * 

. W. Larsen 


IDAHO 
LARGE— 
Burton L. French 
A. T. Smith * 


ILLINOIS 


M. B. Madden * 
J. R. Mann * 

W. W. Wilson * 
Charles Martin 
A. J. Sabath * 
James McAndrews * 
Niels Juul 
Thomas Gallagher * 
F. A. Britten * 
George HE. Foss * 
I. 0. Copley * 
QO. HE. Fuller * 
J. O. McKenzie * 
Wm, J. Graham 
B. J. King * 
Clifford Ireland 
. A. Sterling * 
. G. Cannon * 

B. McKinley * 
. T. Rainey * 

. B, Wheeler * 

. A. Rodenberg * 


LARGE—Wm. H, Mason 
Medill 

mick 

INDIANA 


George K. Denton 
Oscar BE. Bland 
W. E. Cox * 
Lincoln Dixon * 
Everitt Sanders 
D. W. Comstock 
Merrill Moores * 
Albert H. Vestal 
F. 8S. Purnell 
W. R. Wood * 
Milton Kraus 

L. W. Fairfield 
H. A, Barnhart * 


Iowa 


. A. Kennedy * 
BR. Hull * 

. BH. Sweet * 

. N. Haugen * 

. W. Good * 

. W. Ramseyer * 
- O. Dowell * 
. M. Towner * 
. R. Green * 

. P. Woods * 

orge O. Scott 
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Kansas 
D. R. Anthony, Jr. * 
Edward 0. Littie 
P. P, Campbell * 
Dudley Doolittle * 
G. T. Helvering * 
J. R. Connelly * 
Jouett Shouse * 
W. A. Ayres * 


KEnTUcKY 
A. W. Barkley * 
D. H. Kincheloe * 
R. Y. Thomas, Jr.* 
Ben Johnson * 
Swagar Sherley * 
A. B. Rouse * 
J. C. Cantrill * 
Harvey Helm * 
W. J. Fields * 
J. W. Langley * 
Caleb Powers * 


LOUISIANA 
Albert Estopinal * 
H. G. Dupré * 

W. P. Martin * 
J. T. Watkins * 
Riley Wilson * 

J. Y. Sanders 

L. Lazaro * 
James B, Aswell * 


MAInD i. 
Louis Goodall 
Wallace H. White, Jr. aa 
John A. Peters * 14, 
Ira G. Hersey 15. 


MARYLAND 16. 


. D. Price * 
F. C. Talbott * AT 
~ P. Coady * 

. CG. Linthicum * 
. BH. Mudd * 

N. Zihiman 


ASSACHUSETTS 


T. Treadway * 

. A, Gillett * 

. D. Paige * 

. B. Winslow * 

. J. Rogers * 

. P. Gardner * 
Sus Danie: - 

W. Dallin 
ALVAN Ais "fiLtmr 
P. F. Tague * 

G. H, Tinkham * 

J. A, Gallivan * 
W. H. Oarter * 
Richard Olney, 2d * 
W. 8. Greene * 
Joseph Walsh * 


MICHIGAN 
F. H. Doremus * 
Mark R. Bacon 
J. M, ©. Smith * 10. 
B. L. Hamilton * ats 
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MINNESOTA 
Sydney Anderson * 
I. F. Blisworth * 
a. R. Davis * 

C. C. Van Dyke * 
Drnest Lundeen — 
Harold Knutson 

A, J. Volstead * 

0. B. Miller * 

Halwor Steenerson * 
THomas D. ScHALt * 


MISSISSIPPI 
BE. S. Candler * 
H. D. Stephens * 
B. G. Humphreys * 
T. U. Sisson * 
W. _W. Venable * 
B. P. Harrison * 
P. BE. Quin * 
J. W. Collier * 


Missouri 
Milton A. Romjue 
W. W. Rucker * 
J. W. Alexander * 
C. F. Booher * 
W. P. Borland * 
C. C. Dickinson * 
Cc. W. Hamlin * 
D. W. Shackleford * 
Champ Clark * 

J. H. Meeker * 


J. J. Russell * 
P. D. Decker * 
T. L. Rubey * 


MonrTana 


LARGE—J. M. Evans‘* 


Jeanette Rankin 


NEBRASKA 
C. F. Reavis * 
C. O, Lobeck * 
D. V. Stephens * 
Oo. H. Sloan * 
A. C. Shallenberger * 
M. P. Kinkaid * , 


NwvaDa 


LARGE—L. #. Roberts * 


Nrw HampsHirp 
Cc. A. Sulloway * 
EH. H. Wason 


Nuw Jersny 
W. J. Browning * 
Isaac Bacharach * 
T. J. Scully * 
BE. O. Hutchinson * 
J. H. Capstick * 
John R. Ramsey 
D. H. Drukker * 
BD. W. Gray * 
R. W. Parker * 
Fred R. Lehlbach * 
J. J. Hagan * 
J. A, Hamill * 


New Mexico 


LARGE—W. B. Walton 


New Yore 
Fred 0. Hicks * 
Cc. P. Caldwell * 
Jos. V. Flynn * 
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H. H. Dale * 
J. P. Maher * 
F. W. Rowe * 
J. J. Fitzgerald * 
D. J. Griffin * 
O. W. Swift * 


RL. Haskell * 


D. J. Riordan * 
MEYER LONDON * 
Cc. D. Sullivan 

F, H. La Guardia 
M. F. Conry * 
Peter J. Dooling * 
J. F. Carew * 
George B. Francis 
W. M. Ohandler * 
Isaac Siegel * 
Murray Hulbert * 
Henry Bruckner * 
Dan. C. Oliver . 
B. L. Fairchild 

J. W. Husted * 
Hadmund Platt * 

Cc. B. Ward * 

R. B. Sanford * 

J. 8. Parker * 
George R. Lunn 


H, P. Snyder * 
G. W. Fairchild * 
W. W. Magee * 
N. J. Gould * 

H. H. Pratt * 

T. B. Dunn * 

A, D. Sanders 
S. W. Dempsey * 
Cc. B. Smith * 
Wm. F. Waldow 
O. M. Hamilton * 


NortH CAROLINA 


J. H. Small * 
Claude Kitchin * 
George E. Hood * 
E. W. Pou * 

C. M. Stedman * 
H. L. Godwin * 
L. D. Robinson 
R. L. Doughton * 
BH. Y. Webb * 
Zebulon Weaver 


Nortu DaKora 


H. T. Helgesen * 
G. M. Young * 
P, D. Norton * 


OHIO 


Nicholas Longworth * 
Victor Heintz 
Warren Gard * 

B. F. Welty 

John §S. Snook 


8S. D.. Fess * 

J. A. Key * 

I. R. Sherwood * 
R. M. Switzer * 

H. C. Claypool ~ 
Cc. L. Brumbaugh * 
A. W. Overmyer * 
BE. R. Bathrick 
George White 

R. O. McCulloch * 
W. A. Ashbrook * 
D. A. Hollingsworth * 


J. G. Cooper 
William Gordon * 


. 


. 
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Robert Crosser * 
H, I, Emerson * 


OKLAHOMA 


T, A. Chandler 
W. W. Hastings * 
Cc. D. Carter * 

T. D. McKeown 
J. B. Thompson * 
Scott Ferris * 

J. V. McClintie * 
D. T. Morgan * 


OREGON 


W. C. Hawley * 
N. J. Sinnott * 
C. N. McArthur * 


PENNSYLVANIA 


W. 8S. Vare * 
G. 8S. Graham * 
J. H. Moore * 
G. W. Bdmonds * 
P. E. Costello * 
G. P. Darrow * 
T. S. Butler * 
H. W. Watson * 
W. W. Griest * 
J. R. Farr * 
G. W. Templeton 
ie D,. Heaton * 
. G. Dewalt * 
L T. McFadden * 
HE. R. Kiess * 
J. V. Lesher * 
B. K. Focht * 
A. 8. Kreider * 
John M. Rose 
A. R. Brodbeck 
0. H. Rowland * 
Edwin EB. Robbins 
B, F. Sterling 
HH. W. Temple * 
Henry A. Clark 
H. J. Steele * 
Nathan L. Strong 
0. D. Bleakley 
8. G. Porter * 
M. Clyde Kelly 
J. M. Morin * 
Guy EB. Campbell 
LARGE—T. 8. Crago * 
M. M. Garland * 
Joseph Mc- 
Laughlin 
John R. a Scott * 


Ruopp ISLAND 
G. F. O’Shaunessy * 
W. R. Stiness * 
Ambrose Kennedy * 


South CAROLINA 
. S. Whaley * 
F. Byrnes * 
H. Dominick 
J. Nicholls * 
. EB. Finley * 
W. Ragsdale * 
. F. Lever * 


outH DaKoTa 
. H. Dillon * 

. O. Johnson * 
L. Gandy * 

THNNESSED* 
8. R. Sells * 

R. W. Austin * 
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3. J. A. Moon * 
4, Cordell Hull * 
5. W. C. Houston * 
6. J. W. Byrns * 
7. L. PR. Padgett * 
Se TW. Sims. * 
9., KF. J. Garrett * 
Hubert Fisher 


TEXAS 
Bugene Black * 
Martin Dies * 
James Young * 
Sam Rayburn * 
H. W. Sumners * 
Rufus Hardy * 
A. W. Gregg * 
J. H. Eagle * 
J. J. Mansfield 
10. J. P. Buchanan * 
Thomas Connally 
12. James C. Wilson 
Marvin Jones 
14, J. L. Slayden * 
15ers. . Garner * 
16. Thos. L. Gr teres 
AT LARGE—D, Garrett 

J off McLemore* 


UTAH 


1. Milton H. Welling 
2. J. H. Mays * 


VERMONT 


L. Greene * 
H. Dale * 


VIRGINIA 


. A. Jones * 

E. Holland * 
J. Montague * 

. A. Watson * 
W. Saunders * 
rter Glass * 

W. Harrison 
Cy Cartin:® 

B. Slemp * 

. D. Flood * 


WASHINGTON 


John F, Miller 

L. H. Hadley 

A, Johnson * 

W. L. La Follette * 
CCSD 


Wrst VIRGINIA 
M. M. Neely * 
2. George M. Bowers * 
3. Stuart F. Reed 
cena «Re OP Woodyard 
5. 
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. HBdward Cooper 
. Adam B. Ce oage* 


WISCONSIN 


H,. A. Cooper * 
Edward Voight 
J. M. Nelson * 
W. J. Cary * 
W. H. Stafford * 
J. H, Davidson 
J. J. Esch * 

E. E. Browne * 
David G. Classon 
J. A. Frear * 
I. L. Lenroot * 


WYoMING 
AT LARGE—F. W. Mondell * 
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THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


The United States Supreme Court. 
—Supreme Court justices are ap- 
pointed for life and receive salaries 
of $14,500 per year, except the Chief 
Justice, whose salary is $15,000. The 
justices of the Supreme Court are: 


Born App. 

Edward D. White, La., Chief 
RTAUSELCO* ss ose Miva eta ter eect. ate ae 1845 1894 
Joseph McKenna, Cal..... 1843 1898 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass... 1841 1902 
William R. Day, Ohbio..... 1849 1903 
Willis Van Devanter, Wyo. 1859 1910 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J...... 1858 1912 
James C. McReynolds, Tenn. 1862 1914 
Louis D, Brandeis........ 1856 1916 
John H. Clarke....... sae 1857 1916 


Clerk, James D. Maher, D. C.. $6,000 
Marshal, Frank Key Green.... 3,500 
Reporter, Ernest Knaebel, Col. 4,500 


Associate Justice Joseph Rucker La- 
mar, appointed in 1910, died in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 2, 1916. Associate Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes resigned on 
June 10 on receiving the Republican 
nomination for President. Their succes- 
sors are, respectively, Louis D. Brandeis 
and John H. Clarke. : 

Louis Dembitz Brandeis was born in 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 13, 1856. He was 
educated in the public schools of Louis- 
Ville and in the Annen Real Schule in 
Dresden, Saxony, where he resided from 
1872 to 1875. In the latter year he en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, and on 
graduation in 1878, began the practice 
of law in St. Louis. In 1879 he removed 
to Boston. Mr. Brandeis first came into 
national prominence as counsel for Mr. 
Glavis in the Ballinger-Pinchot investi- 
gation of 1910, and as counsel for ship- 
pers in the advance freight rate hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1911. He has been counsel for 
the people in several important cases 
relating to the constitutionality of labor 
laws and the regulation of public-service 
corporations. In recent years he has 
been conspicuous as a leader in the Zion- 
ist movement. Mr. Brandeis was nomi- 
nated as Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court on Jan. 28, was confirmed in the 
face of much opposition on June 1, and 
was sworn in on June 5. (See also I, 
The Administration.) : 

John Hessin Clarke was born in Lis- 
bon, Ohio, Sept. 18, 1857. He was grad- 
uated from Western Reserve University 
in 1877, and admitted to the Ohio bar 
the following year. He practiced law at 
Lisbon from 1878 to 1880, at Youngs- 
town from 1880 to 1897, and subse- 
quently at Cleveland, acting as general 
counsel for the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Co. and as attorney 
for many corporations. In 1903 he was 
the Democratic nominee for U. S. Sen- 
ator, but was defeated by Mark A. Han- 
na, In July, 1914, he was appointed by 
President Wilson U. S. district judge for 
the Northern District of Ohio. Judge 


Clarke was nominated as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court on July 14, 
was confirmed on July 24, and was 
sworn in on Aug. 1. 

United States Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals.—The act of March 3, 1911 (A. 
Y. B., 1912, p. 231), provides that 
there shall be in each judicial circuit 
a Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
shall consist of three judges, two of 
whom shall constitute a quorum; the 
Chief Justice and the associate jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court assigned 
to each circuit, and the several dis- 
trict judges within each circuit, shall 
be competent to sit as judges of the 
circuit court of. appeals within their 
respective circuits, in addition to the 
judges of the circuit courts abolished 
in 1912. There were 30 circuit judges 
on Dee. 31, 1916, with two vacancies 
in the Seventh Circuit. The salary 
of circuit judges is $7,000. 

United States District Courts.—The 
judicial districts into which the 
United States is divided were enu- 
merated in the YEAR Boox for 1913 
(p. 175). On Dec. 31, 1916, there 
were 95 district judges in the United 
States, exclusive of the non-contigu- 
ous territories (salary $6,000). There 
are four U. S. district judges in 
Alaska (salary, $7,500), two in Ha- 
waii (salary, $6,000), one in Porto’ 
Rico (salary, $5,000), and one in the 
Canal Zone (salary, $6,000). 

Court of Claims——Claims against 
the United States are adjudicated by 
a Court of Claims consisting of five 
judges appointed for life or during 
good behavior, the Chief Justice re- 
ceiving a salary of $6,500 and the as- 
sociated judges of $6,000. The Court 
is now constituted as follows: 

Ohief Justice—Hdward K. Campbell, ap- 


pointed 1913. 

Cs ee W. Booth, appointed 
Samuel 8. Barney, appointed 1906. 
George E. Downey, appointed 1915. 
James Hay, appointed 1916. 


Court of Customs Appeals.—The 
Court of Customs Appeals, created 
by the tariff act of 1909, is consti- 
tuted as follows: 


Presiding Judge.—Robert M. Montgom- 
ery, Michigan. 

Associate Judges.—James F, Smith, Cal- 
ifornia; Orion M. Barber, Vermont; 
Marion De Vries, California; George 
E. Martin, Ohio. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


ACCREDITED BY UNITED STATES 


AMBASSADORS 
Country Appointed Commissioned 
MATT ETIN Mi aliae Lelalsipianste cians Frederic Jesup Stimson 1914 Rémulo 8. Naén 1912 
Austria-Hungary .........- Frederic C. Penfield 1913 Soe ee Tarnow von Tar- os 
PERO vccateitidatdla sse's a)< eves e's Edwin V. Morgan 1912 Douce da Gama 1911 
GRE ate ees scayei elie eis sle'p nies Joseph H, Shea 1916 
RR GTCE wa’ Slesteaiare shots ais sis. William G. Sharp 1914 J . J. Jusserand 1903 
Gorniangy? oicciasiewcaseacs 
Great Britainiy... scenes Walter H. Page 1913 Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice 1913 
MEA Tok Seta eave corey ele. < Thomas N. Page 1913 Count V. Macchi di Cellere 1914 
PPI Ee wart rdiera oc op'arece a George W. Guthrie 1913 Aimaro Sato 1916 
MRGLCCO) iin dorsraty'bie wr aievclahs,« Sip Henry P. Fletcher 1915 
DOUSSUG oy nie! seve wisi a)» clon ela David R. Francis 1916 George Bakhméteft 1911 
PEMOVIE re cat icc ieialehate coum nee Joseph E. Willard 1913 ee ae Juan Riafio y Gay- ONG 
VERUNIGOU < Muxery Sinise ta eeldig eleratele Abram I. Elkus 1916 A. eRneton Bey 1914 
Ministers PLENIPOTENTIARY 
POLAR soi! sis, ore siulere| sha i Brand Whitlock 1913 HE. Havenith 1911 
COVEN saa ow aie quale ni etarn Jobn D. O’Rear 1913 Sefior Don Ignatio Calderon 1904 
BANG OTVG viaivkes cece nae ee a Stephan Panaretoff 1915 
Paul S. Reinsch 1913 V.K. Wellington Koo 1915 
Thaddeus A. Thompson! 1913 Sefior Don Julio Betancourt 1912 
Edward J. Hale 1913 Sefior Don Manuel Castro 
Quesada 1915 
William E. Gonzales 1913 Dr. Carlos ManueldeCéspedes 1914 
Maurice Francis Hgan 1907 Constantin Brun 1913 
William W,. Russell 1915 Sefior Dr. A. Pérez Perdomo 1915 
. Charles S. Hartman 1913 Sefior Don Gonzalo S. Cérdova 1913 
Garrett Droppers 1914 
William H. Leavell 1913 Sefior Don Joaquin Mendes 1912 
. Arthur Bailly-Blanchard 1914 Solon Ménos 1914 
John Ewing 1913 Dr. Alberto Membrefio 1912 
Netherlands and Luxemburg.Henry Van Dyke 1918 W.L.F.C. Van Rap ae 1914 
Nicaragua... Benjamin J. Jefferson 1913 Sr. Don Joaquin C. Zavala 1916 
Norway... Albert J. Schmedemann 1913 H.H. Bryn 1910 
Panama William J. Price 1913 Sr. Don Eusebius A. Morales 1913 
Paragua Daniel F. Mooney 1914 Héctor Valazquez 1913 
Persia.. John L. Caldwell 1914 Mehdi Khan 1914 

TW. . Benton McMillan 1913 ManueldeFreyrey Santander 1916 
Portugal .. Thomas H, Birch 1913 Viscount de Alte 1902 
Rumania, Ser' and Bul- 

OREO a aan wcharetatacareicjent ats Charles J. Volpicka 1913 i 
Salvador...... MAO RE tr renee Boaz W. Long 1914 Sefior Dr. Don Rafael Zaldivar 1915 
Siam..... dis Eads, cra iehaios wie GT? = Phya Prabha Karavongse 1914 
DOLD PILE IDG arsvaicale le ois ole) note Ira Nelson Morris 1914 W.A. F. Ekengren 1911 
PWUZETIONG «wie vnc nvewcves Pleasant A. Stovall 1913 Dr. Paul Ritter 4 1909 
DLO TOE aR SE ee Robert E. Jeffery 1915 Dr. Carlos Mariade Pena  _—s- 1911 
WERBAUCLA ack ap me wie v0 9 Preston MeGoodwin 1913  Sefior Don Santos A. Dominici 1914 

1 Bemeied., 2 Diplomatic relations severed, Feb. 3, 1917. 

THE CONSULAR SERVICE 

By Act of Congress of Feb. 5, 1915,) Consuls General Oonsuls 

it is provided that consuls general and peas gre, eeane eee pi ns Nae . 
; z ass two, : ass two. 
consuls will hereafter be appointed | Gass three, 6000 | Class three, 5,000 
with the advice and consent of the} Glass four, 5,500 Glass four, 4,500 
Senate to grades and classes of the| Class five, 4,500 ee five, 4000 
ass six, 5 

pa ane not to particular Boa Glass sever, 2°000 

ey will receive commissions as offi- Class eight, 2,500 
cers of specific classes and may be Class nine, 2,000 


- assigned by the President to posts of 
duty as the interest of the Service 
may require, and may be transferred 
by the President from one post to an- 
_ other as he may deem proper. 
Consuls general and consuls are 
_ graded, classified and compensated as 

follows: 


ACCREDITED TO UNITED STATES 


There are in all 54 consuls general , 
and 235 consuls stationed in the prin- 
cipal cities of the various countries 
of the world. In addition there are 
185 consular agents who are subor- 
dinate to the principal consular offi- 
cers, 
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CIVIL SERVICE 
Cuinton Rogers WoopRurr 


Federal Civil Service.—The Federal 
Civil Service Commission reports that 
on June 30, 1916, there were 480,327 
officers and employees in the execu- 
tive civil service. Of these 296,926 
held positions subject to competitive 
examination under the civil-service 
rules, an increase of 4,635. Of the 
183,401 persons whose positions are 
not subject to competitive examina- 
' tion under the civil-service rules, 10,- 
975 are presidential appointees, 9,175 
being postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes; 5,447 are clerks in 
charge of contract stations; 72,000 
are clerks in third- and fourth-class 
post offices; 8,026 are mail messen- 
gers; 11,993 are star-route, steam- 
boat, screen-wagon, and pneumatic- 
tube contractors; 4,521 are pension 
examining surgeons; 18,230 are en- 
gaged in the Panama Canal work, 
chiefly as laborers and minor employ- 
ees; and 28,769 are unclassified labor- 
ers not elsewhere enumerated, of 
whom 6,500 are subject to tests of 
physical fitness under labor regula- 
tions. The remaining 23,440 are ex- 
cepted from examination under Sched- 
ule A, or are subject to non-competi- 
tive examination under Schedule B of 
the civil-service rules, of whom 1,334 
are employed in Washington and the 
others in branches of the field service. 
Few important positions are except- 
ed from competitive examination un- 
der Schedules A and B. Their great 
variety may be seen by reference to 
those schedules. 

On Oct. 3, 1915, employees engaged 
in the work of collecting the Federal 
income tax were automatically includ- 
ed within the classified service. These 
employees under a provision in. the 
Tariff Act of 1913 were exémpted 
from the provisions of the civil-serv- 
ice law for a period of two years. 
They number 634. 

During the fiscal year there was a 
decided increase in the number of im- 
portant positions, requiring a high 
degree of professional and adminis- 
trative qualifications, filled through 
competitive examination, due to the 
creation of additional technical bu- 
reaus and the expansion of the tech- 
nical activities of the Government in 


research and experimental work re- 
quiring the employment of experts. 
Some of the most important of these 
examinations have been held at the 
voluntary request of the Departments, 
for positions excepted from examina- 
tion. According to the National Civil 
Service Reform Association, there is 
evidence of a marked diminution in 
political activity on the part of em- 
ployees each year. 

A number of raids and attempted 
raids on the civil-service principle 
were made by Congress during 1916, 
constituting one of the most unfavor- 
able records of recent years. LHarly 
in the year there appeared in the Na- 
tional Defense bill a provision which 
would make it impossible to appoint 


anyone to a position in the War De- 


partment unless he had had at least 
six years’ service in the Army. Such 
appointment was to be made upon the 
recommendation of commissioned offi- 
cers, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was to have nothing to do with 
the examinations for such places. A 
vigorous campaign was made against 
this provision by the National Civil 
Service Reform League and it was 
eliminated from the bill while in con- 
ference committee. The committee in- 
serted in the bill, however, a provi- 
sion for a position in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s office, the qualifica- 
tions of which were described as fol- 
lows: 

One such vacancy not below the grade 
of major shall be filled by the appoint- 
ment of a person from civil life not less 
than 45 nor more than 50 years of age, 
who shall have been for ten years a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the Phil- 
ippine Islands; shall have served for 
two years as captain in the Regular or 


volunteer Army, and shall.be proficient 
in the Spanish language and laws. 


This provision was inserted by Mr. 


Hay (Va.), chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, for 
the benefit of Judge Henry M. Car- 
son of Virginia, who alone possessed 
the specified qualifications. The Im- 
migration bill contained a provision 
that the Secretary of Labor in the en- 
forcement of the section which ex- 
cludes contract laborers from the 
country 
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may employ for such purposes and for 
detail upon additional service under this 
act when not so engaged without refer- 
ence to the provisions of the civil serv- 
ice ... Such persons as he may deem 
advisable, and from time to time fix, 
raise or decrease their compensation. 


Under this provision the Secretary of 
Labor could assign such persons as 
might be employed to enforce the con- 
tract-labor section to perform duties 
which ordinarily would be performed 
by members of the classified civil 
The Act establishing the 
Shipping Board contains a provision 
which excepts from competitive exam- 
ination “a secretary, a clerk to each 
commissioner, the attorneys, naval ar- 
chitects and special experts and ex- 
aminers as the Board may from time 
to time find necessary to employ for 
the conduct of its work.”’ The Farm 
' Loan Act contains a provision except- 
ing all “attorneys, experts, assistants, 
clerks, laborers and other employees, 
and all registrars and appraisers” em- 
ployed by the Farm Loan Board from 
the provisions of the civil-service 
law. After having made this sweep- 
ing exemption, the bill went on to 
provide that “nothing herein shall 
. prevent the President from placing 
said employees in the classified serv- 
ice.” This provision was identical 
with one contained in the Act creat- 


_ ing the Federal Reserve Board (A. Y. 


B., 1913, p. 181), and this fact was 
used as an excuse on the floor of the 
Senate for including the provision in 
the Farm Loan Act. The National 
Civil Service Reform League ‘has 
asked the Farm Loan Board to refer 
the entire matter of the selection of 
its employees to the Civil Service 
Commission. This action was taken 
by the Federal Reserve Board when 
considering the selection of its em- 
ployees. Another measure which 
made exemptions from the provisions 
of the civil-service law was the sec- 


- tion of the General Revenue Act cre- 


ating a Tariff Commission, which con- 
tains the following provision: “With 
the exception of the secretary, clerk 
- to each commissioner and such special 
experts as the Commission may from 
time to time find necessary for the 
conduct of the work, all employees of 
the Commission shall be a part of the 
classified service.” 

The Bureau of Efficiency of the Civ- 


il Service Commission was, by act of 
Congress, made an independent bu- 
reau under the title of the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency. 

State Civil Service—In Massachu- 
setts the legislature, on the recom- 
mendation of Governor McCall, amend- 
ed the civil-service law giving the 
state commission power to establish 
an efficiency record system in the 
state service and extending the juris- 
diction of the commission slightly. 
In Colorado an initiated constitution- 
al amendment to establish the merit 
system was defeated in November. In 
New Jersey the 1916 legislature has 
to its credit a number of amendments 
to the civil-service law strengthening 
it in minor details. In New York the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service 
made a careful and comprehensive 
analysis of the state service, and drew 
up standards and specifications of 
employment in all the state depart- 
ments. A bill amending the civil- 
service law in accordance with a re- 
port of the Committee, giving the Civ- 
il Service Commission power to estab- 
lish service records in all the depart- 
ments, passed the Senate but failed 
of passage in the Assembly. 

Municipal Civil Service—The New 
York City Commission, having juris- 
diction over a force of more than 54,- 
000 employees, drew up and adopted 
during the year a complete set of 
physical standards for positions in the 
city service. By the scientific use of 
these physical standards the Commis- 
sion is able to eliminate unfit can- 
didates in a short time and at rela- 
tively small cost. The Commission is 
thoroughly reorganizing its efficiency 
record system. It proposes at an 
early date to reclassify the city service 
with a view to transferring from the 
exempt to the competitive class many 
positions for which competition is 
unquestionably practicable. The bu- 
reau of standards of the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment has ex- 
pended a great deal of effort to bring 
about a constructive reform in the 
classification, as to duties, of posi- 
tions in the city service. 

The administration of the civil- 
service law in Chicago has continued 
to be the subject of serious criticism 
on the part of the Chicago Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association. Under the 
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present administration the Associa- 
tion alleges that the civil-service law 
has been prostituted to political expe- 
diency as never before. It is’ said 
that Mayor Wm. H. Thompson’s rec- 
ord so far as it pertains to the ad- 
ministration of the Chicago civil-serv- 
ice law, has been the cause of his 
withdrawal of his candidacy for va- 
rious political offices in the state and 
nation, and of his determination not 
to seek reélection. 

New administrations in Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland promptly took up 
the question of the reorganization of 
the civil service, with a view to let- 
ting down some of the higher bars. 
In both cities new civil-service com- 
missions have been appointed and 
they have endeavored so to change the 
rules as to enable the mayors and 
heads of departments to have a freer 
hand in the matter of appointments. 
The attack in Cleveland seems to have 
been the more vigorous and success- 
ful. In Philadelphia Mayor Smith 
has definitely retained a number of 
the Blankenburg appointees, notably 
the chiefs of the bureaus of water 
and highways, two extremely impor- 
tant bureaus, and has so far refrained 
from expelling a number of others 
who made excellent records in his 
predecessor’s administration. It was 
unfortunate that Mayor Blankenburg 
established a precedent of appointing 
an entirely new civil-service commis- 
sion at the beginning of his term in- 
stead of filling in the commission 
with new appointees as the terms of 
the old members expired. The nat- 
ural sequence was that the present 
mayor followed the precedent and ap- 
pointed his own commission. 

A legal decision of interest to all 
engineers and of special interest to 
engineers in Boston was filed in, the 
Dorchester district court on June 27, 
by Judge Joseph R. Churchill. This 
decision ordered the reinstatement of 
the division engineer in charge of the 
sewer and water service, the super- 
intendent of the permit department 


of the paving division, and the su- 
perintendent of the main drainage 
system, who, of 17 employees of the 
Public Works Department discharged 
in January, contested the action of 
the mayor in announcing that their 
"positions were abolished. A few days 
after their discharge a hearing was 
given to these three men by the com- 
missioner of public works, as pro- 
vided under the civil-service regula- 
tions. The commissioner maintained 
that he had no complaint as to their 
efficiency, but that the department 
had been reorganized and the posi- 
tions held by the three men abolished, 
so that there was no further occasion 
for their services. 

An extended critical review of mu- 
nicipal civil-service reports by F. W. 
Coker appeared in the October issue of 
the National Municipal Review. 

Organizations—The ninth annual 
meeting of the Assembly of Civil 
Service Commissions was held in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, on June 14-16. Com- 
mittee reports were presented on effi- 
ciency records, examination stand- 
ards and a final report from the com- 
mittee on standard law. The report 
of the latter committee resulted in 
the adoption of the draft of the model 
law (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 197), but the 
continuance of the committee was au- 
thorized and it was directed that the 
law include alternative provisions to 
regulate the appointment of civil-serv- 
ice commissioners. The Assembly al- 
so voted to include a statement of 
fact illustrating the several views on 
the question of removal of employees. 
William Foran of Ottawa, Canada, 
secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada, was elected presi- 
dent and John T. Doyle, of the Fed- 
eral Commission, was reélected sec- 
retary. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League was held 
at New Haven, Conn., on Dee. 5-6. 
Richard Henry Dana and George T. 
Keyes were reélected president and 
vice-president, respectively. 
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JoHN M. MatTurws 


In the following series of tables the 
more important facts relative to the 
forty-eight states which at present 
constitute the American Union are 
brought together for convenient ref- 
erence: 

1. The first table gives the area 
and population of the states, together 
with the dates upon which they sev- 
erally ratified’the Constitution of the 
United States, or upon which they 
were admitted to the Union. The 
population in 1900 and 1910 is given, 


together with the percentage of in- 


crease since 1900, and the rank of the 
several states in population at the 
census of 1910. 

The population of the continental 
United States at the thirteenth cen- 


_ gus taken April 15, 1910, was 91,972,- 


266, an increase of 15,977,691 over 


_ the population of June 1, 1900, and 


an increase of 21 per cent., as com- 
pared with an increase of 22.7 per 
cent. in 1900. The states in which 


_ the population increased more than 


50 per cent. include Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Washing- 


ton, Oregon, California, North Dako- 


ta, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. 
All these states, it will be noted, are 


_ situated in the western half of the 


United States. 
Tneluding Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and military persons abroad, 


_ the population was 93,402,151. If the 


population of the Philippine Islands 
(8,265,348, estimated) is added, with 


estimates for Guam, Samoa and the 
- Canal, the total population of the 


United States and possessions on 
_ April 15, 1910, was 101,748,269. On 


July 1, 1916, the population of the 


' continental United States, as estimat- 


ed by the Bureau of the Census, was 
102,017,312. 
The apportionment of state repre- 


sentatives in Congress (A. Y. B., 1912, 
 p. 159) is based upon the population 


in the year 1910 as given upon the 
following page. 

2. The second table gives for each 
state, as reported by the Bureau of 
the Census for the year 1915, the as- 
sessed valuation of property and the 
total tax levy; the bonded debt and 
the net debt; and the revenue and 
non-revenue receipts and the govern- 
mental cost and other expenditures. 
In the YEAR Boox for 1915 (p. 200) 
were given similar data relating to 
the years 1912 and 1913 taken from 
the decennial census of wealth, debt, 
and taxation. 

3. The third table revises and ex- 
tends the table on pp. 184-9 of the 
YEAR Boox for 1910, which gave the 
facts in regard to the state constitu- 
tions; dates of adoption; methods of 
ratification of present and former con- 
stitutions, and the existing methods 
of amendment authorized by law in 
each state. 

4. The fourth table gives the state 
governors; their politics; the length 
of the governor’s term in each state; 
the date of the beginning and end- 
ing of his term; and his salary. 

5. The fifth table presents the main 
features regarding the state legisla- 
tures, including the political com- 
plexion of the legislatures; number of 
members of each house; length of the 
term; frequency of session; the limit 
upon duration of sessions, if any; 
and the salaries of members of both 
branches of the legislature. 

6. The sixth table indicates the 
main facts regarding the state judi- 
ciary; the name of the courts and 
number of judges; how chosen; length 
of term; and salary. 

7. The seventh table indicates the © 
number of counties in each state and 
the general facts as to the county 
officers, their titles, which, as a rule, 
indicate their functions, and whether 
elected or appointed. 
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I, THE STATES OF THE UNION 


Arma, PoputaTion, Dates or RATIFICATION AND ORGANIZATION, 
AND ORDER OF ADMISSION TO THE UNION 


Percentage} Rank in 
of Increase,|Population, 


Ratification of Area, | Population, |Population, 
2200 1900-1910} 1910 


Constitution sq. m, 


New Hampshire] June 21,1788 | 9,341 411,588 430,572 4.6 39 
Massachusetts.| February 6,1788 | 8,266 | 2,805,346 | 3,366,410 20.0 6 
Rhode Island..| May 29, 1790 1,248 428,556 542,610 26.6 38 
Connecticut...| January 9,1788 | 4,965 908,420 |} 1,114,756 22.7 31 
New York.....] July 26,1788 | 49,204 | 7,268,894 | 9,113,614 25.4 1 
New Jersey....| December18, 1788 | 8,224 | 1,883,669 | 2,537,167 34.7 M1 
Pennsylvania. .| December12, 1787 | 45,126 | 6,302,115 | 7,665,111 21.6 2 
Delaware...... December 7,1787 | 2,370 184,735 202,322 9.5 46 
Maryland..... April 28,1788 | 12,327 | 1,188,044 | 1,294,450 9.0 27 
Virginia... . 0.5 June 26,1788 | 42,627 | 1,854,184 | 2,061,612 11.2 20 
North Carolina .| November 21, 1789 | 52,426 | 1,893,810 | 2,206,287 16.5 16 
South Carolina.}| May 23,1788 | 30,989 | 1,340,316 | 1,515,400 13.1 26 
Georgia....... January 2,1788 | 59,265 | 2,216,331 | 2,609,121 17.7 10 
. - _ |Percentage} Rank in 
Date of Area, |Population,|Population, of In bh 
aes . crease, | Population, 
Admission sq. m. 100 191 1900-1910 1910” 

Vermont........ February 18, 1791 9,564) 343,641 355,956 3.6 42 
Kentucky....... June 1,1792 | 40,598] 2,147,174 | 2,289,905 6.6 14 
Tennessee....... June 1,1796 | 42,022) 2,020,616 | 2,184,789 8.1 17 
Maines Fo acne March 3, 1820 | 33,040] 694,466 742,371 6.9 34 
ERAN wc te stars farets December 29, 1845 | 265,896] 3,048,710 | 3,896,543 27.8 5 
West Virginia. ‘une 0, 1863 | 24,170} 958,800 | 1,221,119 27.4 28 

HOS aicteiaichaly oie wis April 30,1802 | 41,040] 4,157,545 | 4,767,121 14.7 4 
Louisiana....... April 8, 1812 | 48,506} 1,381,625 | 1,656,388 19.9 24 
Indiana ih cece. December 11, 1816 | 36,354] 2,516,462 | 2,700,876 7.3 9 
Mississippi......]| December10, 1817 | 46,865] 1,551,270 | 1,797,114 15.8 21 
Dinos as ieciersies December 3,1818 | 56,665] 4,821,550 | 5,638,591 16.9 3 
Alabama........ December 14, 1819 | 51,998] 1,828,697 | 2,138,093 16.9 18 

ASBOUTL cific snes are, 2,1 69,420] 3,106,665 | 3,293,335 6.0 7 
Arkansas June 15, 1836 | 53,335) 1,311,564 | 1,574,449 66.2 25 
Michigan January 26,1836 | 57,9: ,420, 810, 16.1 8 
Florida March 83,1845 | 58,666] 528,542 619 42.1 33 
Towa December 28, 1846 | 56,147] 2,231,853 | 2,224,771 -0.3 15 
Wisconsin May 29,1848 | 56,066] 2,069,042 | 2,333,860 12.7 13 
California. ......| September 9, 1850 | 158,297] 1,485,053 | 2,377,549 60.1 12 
Minnesota.......| May 11,1858 | 84,682) 1,751,394 | 2,075,708 18.5 19 
Oregon.......... February 14,1859 | 96,699} 413,536 672,765 62.7 35 
Kansas,.........| January 29,1861 | 82,158] 1,470,495 | 1,690,949 15.0 22 
Nevada......... March 21, 1864 | 110,690 42,335 81,875 93.4 48 
Nebraska........| February 9, 1867 | 77,520] 1,066,300 } 1,192,214 11.8 29 
Colorado........ March 3, 1875 | 103,948} 539,700 799,024 48.0 32 
North Dakota...| February 22,1889 | 70,837] 319,146 577,056 80.8 37 
South Dakota....| February 22,1889 | 77,615] 401,570 583,888 45.4 36 
Montana..... ...| February 22,1889 | 146,997] 243,329 376,053 54.5 40 ; 
Washington......| February 22, 1889. | 69,127] 518,103 | 1,141,990 120.4 30 . 
TARHO Le cise sisi seas couly. 3,1890 | 83,888) 161,772 325,594 101.3 44 
Wyoming,.... ...| July 10,1890 | 97,914 92,531 145,965 57.7 47 
Utah. .... Prion prick g 16, 1894 | 84,990] 276,749 373,351 34.9 41 
Oklahoma.......] November 16,1907 | 70,057] 790,391 | 1,657,155 109.7 23 
New Mexico.....] January 6, 1912 | 122,634] 195,310 327,301 67.6 43 
Arizona.........| February 14,1912 | 113,956] 122,931 204,354 66.2 45 


ArEA.—The total area of continen-)sq. miles; of the Philippine Islands, 
tal United States is 3,026,789 sq.| 115,026 sq. miles; of Porto Rico, 3,- 
miles (2,973,890 land, 52,899 water).|435 sq. miles; of the Panama Canal — 
The area of Alaska is 590,884 sq. | Zone, 442 sq. miles; of Guam, 210 sq. 
miles; of the Hawaiian Islands, 6,449 | miles; and of Samoa, 77 sq. miles. qq 
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Il. STATE TAXATION, INDEBTEDNESS, REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


The figures in this table are taken from the report of the Bureau of the Census on ‘‘ Finan- 
cial Statistics of States,’’ published for the first time in 1916. They relate to he fiscal year 
ending ‘June 30, 1915, or to the first fiscal period prior thereto. 


Assessed | Pota] 
State Valuation) ‘Tay Bonded Net 
of Levy Debt Debt 
Property 
Alabama....... $615,380 | $4,387 | $9,057 $36 
Arizona. ..:..... 408,540 1,842 3,009 24 
_ Arkansas 450,317 3,358 1,250 18 
California...... 3,409,176 7,637 | 26,475 3,779 
Colorado....... 1,306,647 2,167 3,642 501 
Connecticut... .} 1,814,453 5,204 | 11,064 4,000 
OGTR WALG cata lee saline tie'rcetp tara 213 751 13 
Florida......... 285,860 1,646 601 2 
Georgia..:..... 953,542 4,771 6,544 101 
HCI CG Bee paste 425,196 1,121 2,390 34 
PPIIENOIB « 635/4\s,010 9: 2,455,966 | 14,027 252 19 
Indiana........ 1,968,900 8,533 1,051 159 
ROWer asa ainstona's 1,177,118 GT eo eas beg tetas 
Kansas....... 2,804,810 3,689 159 81 
Kentucky...... 1,162,353 6,551 6 55 
Louisiana.......} 581,788 5,469 | 18,048 3,222 
Maine.......... 622,350 3,410 1,061 523 
Maryland...... 1,218,895 3,850 | 19,685 3,828 
Massachusetts. .| 5,798,211 | 15,917 | 122,963 2,638 
Michigan....... 3) 104,294) ) 225,155) | es) 4 
- Minnesota...... 1,695,601 7,750 2,603 165 
- Mississippi..... 441,497 2,648 2,969 1,250 
Missouri... .... 1,818,992 3,961 7,308 1,035 
_ Montana... 412,361 1,420 1,410 142 
Nebraska....... 472,036 GOO Hikes Cntasc [eec'an es 
Nevada........ 139,109 843 BOOM Saute 
_New Hampshire.| 439,213 1,576 1,071 9 
_ New Jersey.....| 2,635,825 | 14,406 |........|. Wise sake 
New Mexico....} 84,086 | 1,188 | 2,605 74 
New York -|13,160,267 | 24,489 | 159,260 | 42,430 
N. Carolina..... 807,672 2,483 8,753 518 
N. Dakota...... 313,286 1,376 578 rig 
IOS bia aac ere:a 7,537,486 6,277 1 2 
1,176,933 1,674 6,520 80 
954,282 BATE Aleta ars ee tian atelier 
Sala metas crake 20,598 1,072 29 
Rhode lIsland...}| 851,129 1259 6,917 1,030 
307,178 1,983 5,619 7 
1,221,420 MQTE aie a Avohere'ls wines aici 
672,754 2,831 1,195 243 
2,743,078 | 11,928 BOT iNav oi5) eraiaar 
221,611 2,363 2,160 820 
383,540. 1,820 159 8 
934,767 4,380 | 24,780 257 
1,031,901 8,458 293 13 
1,276,690 2,136 ates | waa aiprale 
3,027,178 | (11,863 J... 05.5.4. ignore 
Seapine se+e+-| 203,740 | 4 603 111 3 


Receipts 

Revenue [Nom 
$7,177 | $2,322 
2,247 705 
3,798 905 
24,639 | 12,083 
3,640 4,246 
7,491 7,545 
856 278 
3,107 620 
6,384 2,734 
2,078 1,936 
26,239 2,213 
10,705 3,393 
9,489 2,776 
5,816 4,369 
8,046 6,308 
8,735 | 17,864 
5,795 1,234 
7,496 | 11,987 
24,050 | 29,130 
17,703 6,040 
19,470 7,037 
4,942 3,059 
10,000 3,362 
3,283 4,310 
5,116 1,664 
934 542 
2,418 1,598 
17,999 2,970 
1,946 1,443 
53,776 | 82,117 
4,706 2,881 
3,800 3,012 
20,849 3,618 
5,275 4,594 
4,540 1,090 
33,181 4,497 
3,244 1,411 
2,728 1,855 
3,203 2,312 
5,134 | 12,250 
18,723 5,471 
3,712 4,123 
2,630 1,813 
9,357 3,423 
11,367 3,677 
3,264 4,904 
15,880 2,101 
1,242 643 


Expenditures 

Non- 
"gaia Gover: 

Cost ot 
$7,438 $2,004 
2,764 363 
4,161 874 
34,119 9,224 
4,189 3,976 
9,975 5,260 
848 319 
2,998 634 
6,330 2,717 
2,000 1,874 
18,936 2,639 
10,458 3,372 
9,201 3,260 
5,934 4,384 
8,670 5,653 
9,898 | 14,769 
6,137 994 
11,553 | 3,384 
26,775 | 26,500 
18,264 | 3,093 
16,557 7,982 
5,115 2,555 
10,204 2,287 
3,173 4,060 
4,679 1,995 
1,142 412 
2,128 1,687 
18,381 3,230 
1,384 | 1,754 
81,497 | 60,924 
5,003 2,781 
3,775 3,840 
18,644 1,842 
5,656 4,713 
4,597 1,007 
33,467 4,372 
3,482 524 
2,979 1,922 
3,195 2,355 
5,522 | 12,360 
16,364 6,139 
4,580 2,803 
2,780 1,799 
8,835, 3,725 
10,290 3,262 
3,686 4,449 
15,890 2,448 
1,226 671 
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STATE ADMINISTRATION 
JoHN M, MatrHEws 


Administrative Reform.—Develop- 
ments in the field of state administra- 
tion during 1916, though of a promis- 
ing and substantial character, have 
not been unusually numerovs or con- 
spicuous. This has been due in part 
to the comparatively small number of 
legislative sessions held during the 
year, in part to the overshadowing 
interest in the national election, and 
in part to the conservative reaction 
_ which has been a noticeable tendency 
in recent American political history. 

State Departments, Boards and Bu- 
reaus.—The increase in the number of 
new administrative agencies in the 
states has progressed recently at a 
somewhat less rapid rate than for- 
merly. That the recommendations of 
state efficiency and economy commis- 
sions are beginning to bear fruit is 
shown by the increase in the number 
of legislative acts which undertake to 
consolidate various related agencies 
and services into unified departments. 
Thus the New Jersey legislature of 
1916 passed acts providing for the re- 
organization of the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture (Chs. 40, 268, 
269). The act relating to the De- 
partment of Labor provided that 
there shall be a commissioner of labor 
appointed by the governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall have general charge of the de- 
partment. The work of the depart- 
ment shall be conducted in seven di- 
visions or bureaus created by the act, 
as follows: inspection, structural in- 
spection, electrical equipment, hygiene 
and sanitation, engineer’s and fire- 
men’s licenses, industrial statistics, 
and employment. The acts relating 
to the Department of Agriculture cre- 


ated such a department to consist of: 


a state Board of Agriculture, a secre- 
tary for agriculture, and bureaus of 
animal industry, of land, crops, and 
markets, and of statistics and inspec- 
tion. It was also provided that there 
should be transferred to the newly 
created Department of Agriculture 
the powers and duties heretofore vest- 
ed in the state Board of Agriculture, 
the state Board of Health, the state 
Commission on Tuberculosis among 
Animals, the state Live Stock Com- 


mission, the state plant pathologist, 
the state entomologist, and other 
commissions, boards and officers re- 
lating to the agricultural interests of 
the state and to the diseases of ani- 
mals and plants and insects. 

On the side of internal organiza- 
tion, state boards, commissions and 
administrative departments have been 
granted as yet comparatively slight 
power. Although the boards and de- 
partments, or their executive officers, 
usually have the power of appointing 
the administrative personnel or expert 
staff attached to the board, subject in 
some states to civil-service regula- 
tions, the number of persons on the 
staff, the grade and rank of each, and 
the amount of their compensation are 
matters which are usually determined 
by the legislature. It is possible, how- 
ever, to discern evidences of a recent 
tendency to give state administrative 
agencies greater control over their 
internal organization. It is coming 
to be realized that, although the leg- 
islature should act as the critic of the 
administration with respect to the re- 
sults of administrative action, it 
should not assume the réle of dictator 
of the detailed methods and processes 


or means whereby the results shall be | 


attained, A greater degree of flexi- 
bility in the laws recently passed to 
create or reorganize state administra- 
tive agencies may be noticed. Thus 
the recent act creating the New Jer- 
sey Board of Shell Fisheries vests in 
this Board power to create sub-de- 
partments or divisions to take charge 
of the different lines of work intrust- 
ed to it. It may appoint heads or 
chiefs of such divisions and fix their 
salaries as well as the salaries of all 
its employees. Moreover, the director 
of shell fisheries, with the approval of 
the Board, has the important power 
of abolishing any office or position un- 
der the board which, in his judgment, 
it may be unnecessary to retain (N. J., 
1915, Ch. 387). In a New York case, 
reported during the year, it appeared 
that the superintendent of public 
works had discharged one of three 
reservoir tenders on the ground that 
the work could be done by the other 
two men with resulting economy of 
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operation. The court held that it is 
the right of such an official to abolish 
positions for reasons of economy, and 
that it is also his duty to abolish su- 
perfluous positions in his department 
(Edkins v. Wotherspoon, 158 N. Y. S., 
710). 

The flexibility of some recent laws 
relating to state administrative de- 
partments is also indicated by the 
grant of power to the department to 
transfer funds from one to another di- 
vision of the work of the department 
and also to assign and transfer in- 
spectors, clerks, and other employees 
from one bureau to another. The New 
Jersey act reorganizing the state De- 
partment of Labor, mentioned above, 
declares expressly that “the system of 
organization hereby created is intend- 
ed to facilitate and not to retard the 
economical and efficient performance 
of the work of the Department, and 
not to impair the control or responsi- 
bility of the commissioner over and 
for such work.” To this end the act 
empowers the commissioner to assign 
and transfer employees from one bu- 
reau to another and to fix their com- 
pensation. The act establishing the 
New Jersey state Department of Agri- 
culture, mentioned above, vests in 
the Department power to create other 
bureaus in addition to those provided 
in the act, to assign to each of such 
bureaus its proper functions and to 
designate the officers and employees 
of whom such bureaus shall consist. 

The consolidation of related admin- 
istrative agencies and services into a 
unified department tends to decrease 
internal friction and to promote co- 
operative and efficient action. Even 
after consolidation, however, there 
may still be a lack of codperation be- 
tween the different departments re- 
maining separate. This defect may be 
remedied either by placing a greater 
degree of control over the scattered 
departments in the hands of a com- 
mon superior officer, such as the gov- 
ernor, or by providing specifically in 
the law for direct codperative action 
between the different departments. 
The latter method is adopted in a 
significant act passed by the New Jer- 
sey legislature of 1916 (Ch. 49), enti- 
tled: “An Act to increase efficiency in 
the work of the several departments of 
the state, to promote codperation be- 


tween the same, and to provide for 
the expense of said codperation.” The 


-act declares that: 


Whenever in the carrying on of the 
work of any department the services of 
any expert, or the use of any, special 
apparatus shall be desired, or any work 
needs to be done for which said depart- 
ment is not equipped, the head thereof 
may request the assistance of any other 
department which may have the needed 
experts or apparatus, and it shall be 
lawful for the head of the department 
so called upon to codperate in meeting 
said need so far as it can be done with- 
out detriment to the work.... Two 
or more departments may unite in 
coéperative work in lines germane to 
the duties of said departments, and the 
heads thereof may agree between them- 
selves for the distribution of the ex- 
pense to be incurred and the state comp- 
troller shall make the necessary pay- 
ments, or credits and debits. 


Administrative boards and commis- 
sions sprang originally from standing 
committees of the legislature, and it 
is still the practice in some states for 
the legislature, in creating such com- 
missions, to designate some of its own 
members to serve upon it. This prac- 
tice, however, has received a setback 
in Illinois as the result of a decision 
recently handed down by the Supreme 
Court of that state, to the effect that 
the powers delegated by the legisla- 
ture to a committee by a mere reso- 
lution cease upon the adjournment of 
the legislature sine die, and that long 
continued custom does not authorize 
the legislature to appoint by resolu- 
tion committees to act after the ses- 
sion of the legislature has ended 
(Fergus v. Russell, 270 Ill, 304, 110 
N. E., 130). 

Although, in accordance with the 
principle of separation of powers, 
state administrative boards, depart- 
ments and officers are supposed, in 
general, to exercise only executive or 
administrative powers, nevertheless 
they are also sometimes authorized by 
legislative enactment to exercise pow- 
ers which partake of a quasi-judicial 
or subsidiary legislative character. 
The courts,although generally uphold- 
ing the sacredness of the principle of 
separation of powers, have neverthe- 
less not always applied the principle 
very strictly in passing upon the va- 
lidity of the powers of such boards, de- 
partments and officers. For example, a 
South Carolina act of March 2, 1916, 
authorizing a state insurance commis- 
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sioner, was held not to be unconstitu- 
tional as conferring judicial duties 
upon him (Henderson v. McMaster, 
88 S. E., 645), and a Texas law pro- 
viding for compensation of employees 
and creating a state Industrial Acci- 
dent Board to determine disputed 
claims was held not invalid as dele- 
gating judicial authority to the board 
(Middleton v. Texas Power and Light 
Co., 185 8S. W., 556). Similarly, the 
legislature of Oregon was held to 
have power to confer judicial func- 
tions upon the Industrial Accident 
Commission of that state, created to 
administer the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act (Evanhoff v. State Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, 154 Pace., 
106). But, as showing that the courts 
are not unanimous in interpreting so 
broadly the powers of state adminis- 
trative agencies, it was recently held 
that a provision of the California 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
probably unconstitutional as confer- 
ring judicial powers on the commis- 
sion (Western Metal Supply. Co. v. 
Pillsbury, 156 Pac., 491). 
Enforcement of State Law.—State 
administrative control in order to se- 
cure the enforcement of state law is a 
slow growth, being impeded by the 
prevalence of the idea of home rule 
and local control in such matters. 
The governor has little power of re- 
moving or suspending local officers 
charged with the enforcement of state 
law. A South Carolina statute which 
attempted to confer upon the governor 
power to suspend a sheriff for failure 
to enforce the provisions of the law 
relating to the prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors was recently 
held unconstitutional (State v. 
Hough, 87 S. E., 436). Another diffi- 
culty in the enforcement of state law 
arises from the prevalence of the jury 
system and the dominating influence 
which local sentiment is thus able to 
exercise in criminal cases. Depend- 
ence upon the jury in certain classes 
of cases, however, has recently been 
removed in a number of states through 
the enactment of what is known as 
the Iowa injunction and abatement 
law (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 239). During 
1916, New Jersey (Ch. 154) was add- 
ed to the list of states having such 
laws, through the passage of an act 
declaring disorderly houses to be nui- 


sances, and providing that either the 
public prosecutor or a private indi- 
vidual may maintain an action in the 
court of chancery to abate such nui- 
sances. If the existence of the nui- 
sance is established to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, a perpetual injunc- 
tion shall be issued against it, and 
any Violation of the injunction shall 
be punished as contempt of court. 
The law thus avoids the necessity of 
a jury trial by substituting therefor 
the action of the equity branch of the 
courts. 

On account of the notorious viola- 
tion of the Sunday-closing law in Ken- 
tucky, that state has found it neces- 
sary to strengthen the method provid- 
ed for the enforcement of the law. 
By an act of 1916 (Ch. 14), it is 
provided that if local officers, such as 
the sheriff, mayor, and chief of po- 
lice, fail to enforce the Sunday-closing 
law, they may be prosecuted by in- 
dictment or penal action and, upon 
conviction, shall suffer forfeiture of 
office. In case the local prosecuting 
attorney shall fail to institute pro- 
ceedings against such recalcitrant lo- 
cal officials, the governor may direct 
the state attorney-general to do so in 
the same manner and with the same 
authority as the local prosecuting at- 
torney would have to prosecute such 
action. In order to minimize the in- 
fluence of local sentiment adverse to 
the enforcement of the Sunday-closing 
law, it is provided that the state or 
prosecution shall be entitled, equally 
with the defense, to a change of venue. 
This act does not give complete ad- 
ministrative control over the enforce- 
ment of state law, but it does repre- 
sent a movement in that direction. 

The business of conducting prosecu- 
tions for the violation of state law, 
even when in the hands of state rather 
than local officers, has often been di- 
vided between the attorney-general 
and the special attorneys attached to 
various state boards and commis- 
sions. 
state has tended to become disinte- 
grated. This tendency, however, has 
received a check in Illinois as the re- 
sult of a decision recently handed 
down by the Supreme Court of that 
state. In the course of the opinion, 
the Court held that “except where the 
constitution or a constitutional stat- 
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ute may provide otherwise, the attor-, requests for appropriations shall be 


ney-general is the sole official adviser 
of the executive officers and of all 
boards, commissions and departments 
of the state government,” and, conse- 
quently, an appropriation to the state 
insurance superintendent for the legal 
services of special counsel is uncon- 
stitutional and void (Fergus v. Rus- 
sel, 270 Ill, 304). 

State Finance.—The pressure of 
public expenditures, the increasing 
cost of government and the resulting 
deficits in many states are directing 
attention more and more to the ques- 
tion of a state budget. This is evi- 
denced by the utterances of several 
governors, who, in their messages of 
1916, urged this matter upon the at- 
tention of the legislatures. Governor 
Beeckman of Rhode Island recom- 
mended that a canvass of the needs 
of state institutions be made prior to 
the legislative sessions, upon which 
to base the estimates; that appropria- 
tions fixed by statute, which, after 
such canvass, are not found to require 
change, should be made continuing 
appropriations; and that no impor- 
tant appropriation bills be introduced 
during the latter part of the session 
except upon the recommendation of 
the governor. 

In spite of the defeat of the budget 
plan embodied in the proposed New 
York Constitution of 1915, Governor 
Whitman submitted a budget pro- 
posal to the 1916 legislature of that 
state, and recommended in his an- 
nual message that all appropriations 
for a fiscal year, except for emergen- 
cies, be included in one consolidated 
appropriation act. The legislature, 
however, did not carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the governor, but 
passed a considerable number of spe- 
cial appropriation bills which, to- 
gether with the general appropriation 
bills, considerably increased the total 
appropriations over those contained 
in the governor’s original proposal. 
The legislature also passed the Sage- 
Maier bill, which was approved by 
Governor Whitman, and provides for 
a legislative, rather than an execu- 
tive budget plan (Ch. 130). 

A more promising budget bill is 
that passed by the New Jersey legis- 
lature of 1916 and known as the Edge 
bill (Ch. 15). It is required that 


submitted annually to the governor 
by all state departments, boards, and 
institutions, and the state comptroller 
and treasurer shall, at the same time, 
submit jointly to the governor a state- 
ment of the financial condition of the 
state, showing the income available 
for appropriations for the next year. 
At the opening of the session the gov- 
ernor is to transmit to the legisla- 
ture in a special message a summary 
of such requests with his reeommend- 
ations thereon. This message is to be 
in such form that it can be readily 
understood by the average citizen. 
All the appropriations made by the 
legislature are to be included in one 
consolidated appropriation bill. Pro- 
vision is made also for the transfer of 
a part of a department’s appropria- 
tion from one item to,another. The 
New Jersey act thus provides for ex- 
ecutive initiative and publicity and is 
a step in advance, but power over the 
public funds still rests mainly with 
the legislature. 

Probably the most promising state 
budget plan yet brought forward in 
this country is that proposed in 1916 
by the Goodnow Efficiency and Hcon- 
omy Commission of Maryland. It 
embodies the main features of the 
budget plan contained in the proposed 
New York Constitution, but works out 
more carefully and in more detail the 
respective functions of the governor 
and the legislature. It provides for 
effective administrative supervision 
over the estimates and gives the gov- 
ernor the power to determine the max- 
imum amounts that shall be spent for 
the support of the state executive de- 
partments, boards and institutions. 
The estimated amounts necessary for 
the suppert of the judiciary and legis- 
lature are certified to the governor by 
the state comptroller and the presid- 
ing officers of each house respectively, 
and are inserted in the budget by the 
governor without revision, but public 
hearings are to be held on all esti- 
mates. The legislature may strike 
out items or reduce, but not increase, 
the amounts proposed by the governor 
for the support of the executive de- 
partment; it may increase but not re- 
duce those proposed for the support 
of the judicial department; and it 
may either increase or reduce the esti- ~ 
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mates for the legislature. Moreover, 
while the legislature may not con- 
sider other appropriation bills until 
the governor’s budget bill has been 
finally acted upon, it may subse- 
quently initiate appropriations for ob- 
jects not included in the governor’s 
budget. The exercise of this power, 
however, is attempted to be safe- 
guarded from abuse by the following 
conditions: It can be exercised only 
by a three-fifths vote; it is subject to 
the usual power of the governor to ap- 
prove or veto; and the special appro- 
priation bill must be accompanied by 
provision for the levy of a tax sufli- 
cient in amount to defray the ex- 
penses necessitated by such act of ap- 
propriation. If the governor’s budget 
bill has not been acted upon by the 
legislature before the end of the regu- 
lar session, the governor may extend 
the session for such further period as 
he thinks necessary, and during such 
extension of the session no matter 
other than such bill may be consid- 
ered. The proposals of the Goodnow 
Commission .were substantially em- 
bodied in a proposed constitutional 
amendment, which was passed by the 
legislature of Maryland in March, was 
submitted to the voters at the No- 


vember election, and was adopted by 


them. 

An executive state budget is caleu- 
lated to introduce publicity and re- 
sponsibility into state finance. In or- 
der to secure economy in expenditures, 
however, it is desirable that the bud- 
get system be supplemented by a more 
economical method of purchasing sup- 
plies. Several states have concen- 
trated the authority to perform this 
function, and, to this list, New Jersey 
is now to be added. By a recent act 
(1916, Ch. 68) there is created the 
office of a state purchasing agent, who 
is appointed by the governor and sen- 
ate, and is empowered to purchase, 
under the supervision of the State 
“House Commission, all supplies need- 
ed by the various state departments 
and institutions. In exceptional cases, 
however, purchases may be made lo- 
cally by the institutions. | P 

References.—J. M. Mathews, Prin- 
ciples of American State Administra- 
tion (New York, D. Appleton & Co.) ; 
American Political Science Review, x, 
96-7; 557-563; New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Nos. 70 and 73, 
February and May, 1916; University 
of Oregon, Commonwealth Review, 
April, 1916. 


AMENDMENTS TO STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


On the following pages are given 
brief digests of the constitutional 
amendments submitted to the people 
of the various states during 1916, 
with the official returns of the votes 
thereon, and amendments pending be- 


Alabama.—Submitted Jan. 18: 


Amending Art. XI, Sec. 213, permit- 
ting the issuance of bonds for the re- 
funding of the bonded debt of the state, 
Rejected, 29,308 for, 51,245 against. 


Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. XI, Sec. 216, obliging 
the city of Selma to collect annually 
additional taxes of 0.3 per cent. for 
school purposes. Adopted. 

Amending Art. XVII, Sec. 281, fixing 
the salaries, compensations and allow- 
ances to be paid to the officers of Mont- 
gomery County. Adopted. 

Amending Art. XIII, by striking out 
Sec. 250, relating to the protection of 
bank depositors and _ note-holders. 
Adopted. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 48, providing 
for biennial sessions of the legislature. 
Rejected, 


fore or passed by the state legisla- 
tures for submission in a subsequent 
year. Many of the important amend- 
ments are discussed in detail in other 
departments of the YEAR Book; full 
references will be found in the Index. 


Amending the constitution by adding 
Art. XIX, authorizing counties and dis- 
tricts to levy and collect a special tax 
not exceeding 30 cents on each $100 of 
taxable property. Adopted. 

Amending the constitution, authoriz- 


ing municipalities, with certain specified — 


exceptions, to levy annually, with the 
approval of the qualified voters, a tax 
for general purposes, not exceeding 0.5 
per cent. of the assessed valuation for 
state taxation in addition to the 
tion permitted by Sec. 216 of the consti- 
tution of 1901. Rejected. 


Arizona.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 1, providing 
that measures submitted under the ini- 
tiative and referendum shall receive for 


passage a majority of the vote cast in — q 
Rejected, 18,356 for, 18,961 


Amending Art. IV, Sub. 1, Sec. 1, pro- 


the election. 
against. 


viding for the abolition of the State 
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Senate. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Rejected, 11,631 for, 22,286 against. 

Amending Art. IV, Sub. 2, Sec. 1, pro- 
viding for the election of members of 
the state legislature by legislative dis- 
tricts. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Rejected, 15,731 for, 17,921 against. 

Amending Art. IX, See. 2, providing 
that the property of widows shall be 
exempt from taxation not exceeding the 
sum of $2,000 when the total assess- 
ment does not exceed $5,000. Rejected, 
14,296 for, 16,882 against. 

Amending Art. XXIII by adding Sec. 
4, providing for local option. Proposed 
by initiative petition. Rejected, 13,377 
for, 29,934 against. 4 

Adding Art. XXIV, prohibiting the 
importation or transportation within 
the state of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. Proposed by initia- 
tive petition. Adopted, 28,473 for, 17,- 
879 against. : 

Adding Art. XXIV, providing for 
workmen’s compensation. Proposed by 
initiative petition. Rejected, 18,061 for, 
21,255 against. 


Arkansas—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, and Amend- 
ment No. 10 thereto, defining and en- 
larging the powers of the initiative and 
referendum. Proposed by initiative pe- 
tition. Rejected, 69,817 for, 73,782 
against. fe 

Amending Art. XIV, Sec. 3, empowering 
the General Assembly by general law to 
authorize school districts to levy by a 
vote of the qualified electors a tax not 
to exceed 12 mills on the dollar in any 
one year, for school purposes. Proposed 
by initiative petition. Adopted, 108,173 
for, 52,175 against. 

Amending the constitution, empowering 
the county courts to levy taxes not ex- 
ceeding three mills on the dollar and to 
issue bonds for the construction and 
maintenance of roads. Adopted, 82,753 
for, 67,656 against. 


Passed by the legislature of 1915 
‘for subsequent submission (the con- 
stitution permitting the submission of 
only three amendments at one time) : 


Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 5, prescrib- 
ing uniformity of taxation and author- 
izing the legislature to levy graduated 
ety on incomes and on unimproved 
and. 

Amending Art. XXI, 
suffrage to women. 


California—Submitted | November 
ae 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 19, prohibiting 
members of the legislature from hold- 
ing or accepting any office or employ- 
ment under the state during the terms 
for which they are elected. Proposed 
by initiative petition. Adopted, 414,208 
for, 230.360 against. 
Amending Art. XIII, providing for the 
Taising of all public revenues by taxa- 
tion of land values, exclusive of im- 
rovements. Proposed by initiative pe- 
ition. Rejected, 260,332 for, 576,533 
against. 


extending the 


Adding Art. XXIV, prohibiting ‘the 
manufacture, sale or possession of in- 
toxicating liquors for beverage purposes 
after January 1, 1920. Proposed by in- 
itiative petition. Rejected, 436,639 for, 
588,200 against. 

Adding Art. XXIVA, prohibiting sale 
of intoxicating liquors in saloons anda 
other places of public resort, limiting 
deliveries by manufacturers, and re- 
stricting transportation, after January 
1, 1918. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Rejected, 461,039 for, 505,783 against, 


Colorado.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art, XII, Sec. 18, providing 
for the application of the merit system 
to appointments in the civil service, 
Proposed by initiative petition. Reject- 
ed, 64.458 for, 96.561 against. 

Amending Art. XXII, Sec. 3, relating 
to the manufacture and sale of beer. 
Proposed by initiative petition. Reject- 
ed, 77,345 for, 163,134 against. 


At the same election a proposal for 
the call of a constitutional convention 
was rejected by a vote of 53,530. to 
69,579. 

Connecticut.—Submitted in 1915 
and 1916 to the electors in town 
meeting: j 

Amending Art. XXVII, See. 3, of the 
amendments, authorizing the General 
Assembly to provide by law for mileage 


allowance to members. Adopted, 22,459 
for, 15,811 against. 


Delaware.—Passed by the legisla- 
ture of 1915, to be submitted to the 
legislature of 1917: 


Amending Art. IX, See. 1, prohibiting 
special charters to corporations, except 
municipal corporations, banks, trust 
companies possessing banking power, 
and state-aided corporations for char- 
itable, penal, reformatory or educational 
purposes. 


Florida.-Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. VI, Sec. 1, prescribing 
residence, literacy, and property qualifi- 
eations for the right of suffrage. Re- 
jected, 10,518 for, 19,688 against. 

Amending Art. VII, Secs. 2-4, relat- 
ing to the election, term,‘and apportion- 
ment of members of the legislature. Re- 
jected, 10,258 for, 17,774 against. 

Amending ‘Art. IX, Sec. 9, exempting 
from taxation property to the value of 
$500 of widows and disabled persons. 
Adopted, 20,859 for, 12,641 against. 


Georgia—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. VI, Sec. 2, altering the 
Appellate Court system of the state. 
Adopted, 40,673 for, 16,794 against. 

Amending Art. VI, See. 13, providing 
for additional compensation for the Su- 
Rewer Court judges of the Clarke, Floyd, 

umter and Muscogee Courts. Adopted, 
38,623 for, 21,961 against. 

Amending Art. VI, See. 13, abolishing . 
fees of solicitors-general. Adopted, 50,- 
358 for, 17,981 against. 
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Amending Art. VII, Sec. 2, author- 
izing the legislature to exempt from 
taxation vessels engaged exclusively in 
foreign commerce, owned and operated 
by Georgia citizens or corporations. Re- 
jected, 34,087 for, 36,156 against. e 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 1, creating 
the County of Bacon, Adopted, 49,237 
for, 16,408 against. 


Idaho.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. III, by adding Sec. 26, 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses within the state. Adopted, 90,576 
for, 35,456 against. : 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 8, providing 
for the annual sale of an increased 
acreage of school lands. Adopted, 64,- 
973 for, 38,044 against. 


Illinois—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. IX by adding See. 14, 
authorizing the legislature to provide 
for the classification of personal prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation, Adopted. 


Iowa.—Submitted June 5: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 1, extending 
the suffrage to women. Rejected, 162,- 
683 for, 173,024 against. 


Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 7, relating to 
the time of holding general elections. 
Adopted, 267,739 for, 139,780 against. 


Passed by the legislature of 1915, to 
be submitted to the legislature of 
1917: 


Amending Art. I, prohibiting the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liq- 
ete for beverage purposes within the 
state. 


Louisiana.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. 48, exempting from its 
provisions municipalities of more than 
2,500 inhabitants, levee districts and 
parishes. Adopted, 31,139 for, 14,113 
against. P 

Amending Art. 118, relating to juve- 
nile courts. Adopted, 29,764 for, 15,026 
against. 

Amending Art. 129, relating to au- 
thorizing salaries for sheriffs, clerks, 
and other officials. Adopted, 39,655 for, 
16,340 against. 5 

Amending Art, 133, relating to the 
district court for the parish of Orleans. 
Adopted, 28,768 for, 15,340 against. 

Amending Art. 148, relating to the 
election, qualifications, term and com- 
pensation of the District Attorney, for 
the parish of Orleans. Adopted, 29,176 
for, 14,753 against. 

Amending Art. 210, relating to women 
holding office. Rejected, 17,636 for, 
33,132 against. 

Amending Arts. 225 and 226, relating 
to assessment and taxation, abolishing 
the Board of Appraisers. Adopted, 
34,012 for, 20.909 against. 

Amending Art. 270, relating to voting 
and levying of special taxes in aid of 
public improvements. Adopted, 30,232 
for, 15,274 against. 


Amending Art. 273, relating to public- 
service corporations. Adopted, 30,338 
for, 15,694 against. ; 

Amending Art. 287, relating to free 
passes for employees of the agricultural 
departments. Adopted, 30,426 for, 15,- 
847 against. 

Amending Art, 303, relating to the 
pensions for Confederate veterans, 
Adopted, 49,081 for, 11,215 against. 

Amending the constitution providing 
for the funding of certain debts of the 
city of Shreveport. Adopted, 31,612 
for, 15,268 against. I 

Amending the constitution, authoriz- 
ing municipalities, parishes and wards 
to vote certain property taxes for the 
support of fairs. Adopted, 31,778 for, 
15,948 against. 

Amending the constitution, providing 
for the funding of certain debts of the 
city of New Orleans and the parish of 
Syne Adopted, 31,767 for, 17,098 
against. 

Amending the constitution, empower- 
ing the city of New Orleans to construct 
and operate bridges or tunnels across 
the Mississippi River. Adopted, 33,420 
for, 14,421 against. 

Amending the constitution, authoriz- 
ing the Board of Levee Commissioners 
of the Orleans district to make certain 
constructions. Adopted, 30,446 for, 16,- 
157 against. 

Amending the constitution, exempting 
from taxation vessels engaged in for- 
eign commerce, domiciled in a Louisiana 
port. Adopted, 31,279 for, 15,507 
against. 

Amending the constitution, funding 
the debt of the Penitentiary Board. 
Adopted, 30,501 for, 15,032 against. 


Maryland.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. III, See, 52, providing 
for a budget system of appropriations. 
Adopted, 77,478 for, 37,100 against. 


Massachusetts.—A proposal submit- 
ted by the legislature for the call of 
a constitutional amendment in 1917 
was approved by a vote of 217,293 to 
120,979. Delegates will be elected on 
the first Tuesday of May, 1917. 

Michigan.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 30, providing 
for the repeal of local or special acts in 
effect Jan. 1, 1909, by two-thirds vote 
of the legislature. Adopted, 288,823 
for, 275,701 against. 

Amending Art. XII by adding Sec. 10, . 
relating to the incorporation, regulation 
and supervision of fraternal benefit so- 
cieties with power to issue death benefit 
certificates. Proposed by initiative pe- 
tition. Rejected, 225,220 for, 349,810 
against. 

Amending the constitution, prohibit- 
ing the manufacture or sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within the state. Adopted, 
353,378 for, 284,754 against. 


Minnesota.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. I, See. 13, relating to 
the taking of private property for drain- 
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Rejected, 132,741 for, 97,- 


age purposes, 
432 against. 
Amending Art. IV, See. 1, providing 
- for the initiative and referendum. Re- 
jected, 187,711 for, 51,544 against. 


Amending Art. IV, See. 11, permit- 
ting the approval in part by ‘the Goy- 
ernor of single items of an appropria- 
tion bill. Rejected, 136,700 for, 83,324 
against. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 2, increasing 
the number of associate justices of the 
Supreme Court from four to six, and 
providing for the appointment of the 
clerk by the court. Rejected, 130,363 
for, 108,002 against. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 7, changing 
the length of the term of the judge of 
the Probate Court. Rejected, 186,847 
for, 72,361 against. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 2, author- 
izing the setting aside of a revolving 
fund of not over 250,000 from the school 
and swamp land funds to be used in 
clearing such lands and improving them 
by roads, ditches and firebreaks. Adopt- 
ed, 240,975 for, 58,100 against. 

‘Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 6, authoriz- 
ing the investment and loaning of school 
funds on improved farm lands within 
the state. Adopted, 211,529 for, 56,147 
against. 

Amending Art. IX, authorizing the 
legislature to provide by law for the 
protection and regulation of all public 
waters and rivers, and for the mining 
and sale of minerals situated therein. 
Rejected, 183,597 for, 64,255 against.’ 


Missouri.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 47, empower- 
ing the legislature to provide by law 
for the pensioning of the deserving 
blind. Adopted, 385,627 for, 272,908 
against. 

Amending the constitution, empower- 
ing the legislature to create a state land 
bank with poner to loan money on the 
security of agricultural lands.  Pro- 
posed by initiative petition. Rejected, 
_ 296,964 for, 346,443 against. 

Amending the constitution, prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, importation or 
sale of intoxicating liquors for bever- 
age purposes after July 1, 1917. Pro- 
(a “by initiative petition. Rejected, 
94,288 for, 416,826 against. 


Montana.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. XII, Sec. 2, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to exempt from taxa- 
tion evidences of debt secured by mort- 
gages of record upon real or personal 
property. Rejected, 48,656 for, 83,198 
against. 

Amending Art. XII, Sec. 15, creating 
county boards of equalization and a 
state Board of Equalization and pre- 
scribing their powers and duties. Adopt- 
_ed, 74,257 for, 60,839 against. 


Nebraska.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. V by adding Sec. 19B, 
placing the employees of the State Pure 
Food De 
Proposed by initiative petition. 
ed, 91,215 for, 105,993 against. 

‘Amending the constitution by adding 


Reject- 


artment under the civil service. 


Art. XVII, prohibiting the manufacture 
or sale of intoxicating liquors for bey- 
erage purposes. Proposed by initiative 
petition. Adopted, 146,574 for, 117,132 
against. ; 


Nevada.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. IX, Sec. 3, changing 
the state debt limit from $300,000 to 
one per cent. of the assessed valuation, 
Adopted, 16,368 for, 6,752 against. 

Amending Art. XI, ‘See. 8, relating to 
the use of certain revenues for educa- 
tional purposes. Adopted, 17,492 for, 
5,167 against. 


New Hampshire.—A proposal of the 
legislature for the call of a constitu- 
tional convention submitted on Nov. 
7 was adopted by a vote of 21,589 to 
14,525. 

New York.—Passed by the legisla- 
ture of 1916, to be submitted to the 
legislature of 1917: 


Amending Art. I, Sec. 6, relating to 
waiver of indictment and trial by jury 
in certain cases. 

Amending Art. II, See. 1, extending 
the suffrage to women. 

Amending Art. VI by adding Sec. 24, 
relating to the establishment of rules 
affecting practice, pleading and pro- 
cedure in the courts. } 

Amending Art. VII, Sees. 4 and 11, 
relating to the period and payment of 
debts contracted by the state. 

Amending Art. VII, Sec. 7, relating 
to the construction of state highways 
in the forest preserve. 

Amending Art. VII, Sec. 8, relating 
to the sale or lease of a certain portion 
of the Erie canal. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 10, relating 
to the limitation of indebtedness of cit- 
ies of the first class. 


A proposal of the legislature for the 
eall of a constitutional convention 
submitted on Nov. 7 was defeated by 
a vote of 506,563 to 658,269. 

North Carolina—Submitted No- 
vember 7: 


Amending Art. II, by adding Sec. 29, 
restricting local, private and special 


legislation. Adopted. 

Amending Art. IV, See. 11, providing 
for the appointment of emergency 
judges to prevent delay in trials. 
Adopted. 


Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 1, prohibit- 
ing the creation of corporations by spe- 
cial act. Adopted. 

Amending is VIII, Sec. 4, imposing 
on the legislature the ‘duty of providing 
general laws for organization of cities, 
yes and incorporated villages. Adopt- 


North Dakota.—Submitted Novem- 
ber 7: 

Amending Art. XIX, Sec. 216, to por- 
vide for the establishment of a State. 
Normal School at Dickinson. Adopted, 
60,582 for, 43,334 against. 

‘Amending Art. XIX, Sec, 21, to pro- 
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vide for the establishment of a State 
Hospital for the Insane at a place to be 
selected by the legislature. Adopted, 
49,001 for, 44,356 against. 


Passed by the legislature of 1915, 
to be submitted to the legislature of 
LOU 


Amending Art. XII, Sec. 183, relating 
to the debt limits of cities and other 
political divisions of the state. 

Amending Art. XII, Sec. 185, author- 
izing the legislature to eStablish a state 
fund for loans on agricultural land. 

Amending the constitution, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to establish a state 
system of hail insurance. 

Amending the constitution, requiring 
the concurrence of four of the five 
judges of the supreme court in any de- 
cision declaring legislative enactments 
or laws of the state unconstitutional. 


Oklahoma.—Submitted August 1: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 19, prescrib- 
ing a jury of 12 in capital cases, of 
eight in civil and criminal cases other 
than capital in courts of record other 
than county courts, and of six in county 
courts not courts of record; and provid- 
ing that three-fourths of the jury may 
return a verdict in civil and all crim- 
inal cases less than felonies. Rejected, 
49,954 for, 142,333 against. 

Amending Art. VII, Sec. 7, relating 
to the appointment and duties of the 
clerk of the Supreme Court. Rejected, 
58,933 for, 134,963 against. 

Repealing Art. X, Sec. 12a, relating 
to taxes collected for maintenance of 
schools. Rejected, 76,093 for, 127,525 
against. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 21, authorizing 

the creation of a State Tax Commission 
of three members and prescribing its 
powers and duties. Rejected, 50,656 for, 
146,130 against. 
_ Amending Art. X, Sec. 27, authoriz- 
ing municipalities with the approval of 
three-fifths of the taxpaying voters to 
incur indebtedness for the purpose of 
acquiring public utilities. Rejected, 
44,687 for, 147,933 against. 

Amending Art. XXIII, Sec. 7, relating 


to the compulsory compensation of 
workmen, Rejected, 50,995 for, 139,132 
against. 


Amending the constitution, consoli- 
dating the Supreme Court and the Crim- 
inal Courts of Appeals in the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma and prescribing its 
organization and procedure. . Rejected, 
42.896 for, 149,272 against. 

Amending the constitution, relating to 

the original jurisdiction of the district 
courts in all civil and criminal. cases. 
Rejected, 41,194 for, 157,284 against. 
_ Amending the constitution, prescrib- 
ing a literacy qualification for the suf- 
frage. Proposed by initiative petition, 
Rejected, 90,605 for, 133,149 against. 


Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. III, providing for tri- 
partisan state, county and precinct elec- 
tion boards. Proposed by initiative pe- 
tition. Rejected, 147,067 for, 119,602 
against. 


~ 

Amending the constitution, prohibit- 
ing the legislature from passing any law 
concerning the registration of electors, 
making the initiative the only method 
of enacting such law, and providing a 
registration system for cities and towns. 
Proposed by initiative petition. Reject- 
ed, 140,366 for, 114,824 against. ‘ 


Oregon.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. I, Sec. 1, providing for 
a tax on land based on full rental value, 
and establishing a home-makers fund. 
Proposed by initiative petition. Reject- 
ed, 43,390 for, 154,980 against. sae 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 36, permitting 
the manufacture and sale of fermented 
malt liquors containing four per cent. 
or less of alcohol. Proposed by initia- 
tive petition. Rejected, 85,973 for, 
140,599 against. : 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 36, prohibiting 
the importation of intoxicating liquor 
for beverage purposes. Proposed by in- 
itiative petition. Adopted, 114,932 for, 
109,671 against. 

Repealing Art. II, Sec. 6, relating to — 
the voting of negroes and Chinese. Re- 
jected, 100,027 for, 100,701 against. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 15, empower- 
ing the Governor to veto single items 
in appropriation bills. Adopted, 141,773 
for, 53,207 against. 

mending Art. IX by adding Section 
1b, exempting from taxation, except for 
state purposes, until Jan. 1, 1935, all 
vessels of 50 tons or more, whose ports 
of registration are in the state of Ore- 
gon. Adopted, 119,652 for, 65,410 
against. 

Amending Art. XI by adding Sec, 11, 
limiting the tax levies of the state and 
its sub-divisions and the power of coun- 
ties to incur indebtedness. Proposed by 
initiative petition. Adopted, 99,536 for, 
84,031 against. 

Amending the constitution by adding 
Art. XIA, authorizing a bond issue of 
not over two per cent. of the assessed 
valuation for the establishment of a 
rural credits fund. Proposed by initia- 
tive petition. Adopted, 107,488 for, 
83,887 against. 

Amending Art. XIV by adding Sec. 4, 
pioveaine for the establishment of a 
State Normal School and ratifying the 
location of certain state 
Proposed by initiative petition. 
jected, 96,829 for, 109,523 against. 


Pennsylvania.—Passed by the legis- 
lature of 1916, to be submitted to the 
legislature of 1917: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 6, consolidat- 
ing the courts of common pleas in Phil- 
adelphia County. 

Amending Art. IX, See: 4, authorizing 
the state to issue bonds to the amount 
of fee for highway improve- 
ment. 

Amending Art. [X, Sec. 8, relating to 
the debt limits of counties, townships, 
school districts and municipalities, and 
of the city of Philadelphia. 

Amending Art. XVIII by adding Sec. 


institutions. 
Re- 


16, authorizing the state or municipali- — 


ties to condemn property in excess of 
actual requirements for public purposes. 
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Rhode Island.—Submitted Novem- 
ber 7: : 


Amending Art, XVII, Sec. 1, authoriz- 
ing the state and municipalities to con- 
demn property in excess of actual re- 
quirements for highway or park pur- 
poses. Adopted, 31,709 for, 6,786 
against. 


South Carolina—Submitted No- 
vember 7: 


Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 7, adding a 
proviso relating to the bonded indebted- 
ness of School District No. 1 of Ker- 
shaw County. Adopted. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 7, adding a 
proviso relating to the bonded indebted- 
ness of the city of Anderson. Adopted. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 5, adding a 
proviso relating to the bonded indebted- 
ness of the Charleston School District. 
Adopted. ‘ 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 15, 
empowering the town of Mullins to as- 
Sess abutting property for permanent 
improvements. Adopted. 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 18, 
authorizing the town of Clinton and 
the city of Easley to assess abutting 
property for permanent improvements. 
Adopted. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 5, by adding a 
proviso relating to Spartanburg County. 
Adopted. 

Amending Art. XII, Sec. 2, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a board of 
regents and of a superintendent for in- 
stitutions for the insane. Adopted. 


South Dakota——Submitted Novem- 
ber 7: 


Amending Art. VII, Sec. 1, extending 
the suffrage to women. Rejected, 53,- 
432 for, 58,350 against. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 9, author- 
izing the leasing of school land for a 
longer period than five years. Rejected, 
41,379 for, 61,798 against. 

Amending Art. XI, authorizing the 
legislature to classify property for pur- 
poses of taxation, limiting the tax levy 
to two mills for all purposes, author- 
izing taxation of the incomes of indi- 
viduals and the franchises of corpora- 
tions, and abolishing the taxation of the 
moneys, investments, and loans _ of 
banks, Rejected, 43,793 for, 55,568 
against. 

Amending Art, XIII, Sec. 1, author- 
izing the state, by the counties thereof, 
to establish a system of rural credits 
upon the security of real estate. Adopt- 
ed, 57,569 for, 41,957 against. 

Amending Art. XIII by adding Sec. 9, 
authorizing the state to engage in the 
eonstruction and maintenance of roads, 
and the supplying of coal to’ the people 
of the state from state lands. Adopted, 
75,922 for, 33,521 against. 

Amending Art. XXI, Sec. 2, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to regulate and fix 
the salaries of all elective state officers. 
Rejected, 39,169 for, 61,223 against. 

Amending Art. XXI by adding Sec. 7, 
authorizing the legislature to provide 
for irrigation and the organization of 


14 


irrigation districts. Adopted, 58,775 for, 
44,238 against. ; 

Amending Art. XXIII, Sec. 2, requir- 
ing the legislature of 1917 to provide 
by law for calling and holding a con- 
vention to revise the state constitution. 
Rejected, 35,377 for, 56,432 against. 

Adding Art. XXIV, prohibiting the 
manufacture, importation or sale of in- 
toxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses after July 1, 1917. Adopted, 65,- 
334 for, 53,380 against. 


Tennessee.—A proposal of the legis- 
lature for the call of a constitutional 
convention, submitted on Aug. 3, was 
defeated by 43,940 for to 67,336 
against. 

Texas.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. VII, Sec. 3, authoriz- 
ing the levy of an ad valorem county 
tax, not to exceed 50 cents per $100 
valuation of property for the main- 
tenance of the public schools of the 
county, and the levy of an ad valorem 
district tax not to exceed $1 per $100 
valuation of property for the main- 
tenance of the public schools of the dis- 
trict. Rejected, 122,040 for, 129,139 
against, 


Utah.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. VII, Sec. 17, relating 
to the duties of the auditor and of the 
treasurer. Rejected, 18,103 for, 42,416 
against. 

Amending Art. XIII, relating to the 
taxation of mines. Rejected, 14,957 for, 
55,133 against. 


Washington.—_Submitted November 
7 . 


Amending Art. VI, Sec. 1, requiring 
that voters in elections for the authori- 
zation of bond issues shall be taxpayers. 
Rejected, 88,963 for, 180,179 against. 


West Virginia—Submitted Novem- 
ber 7: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 1, extending 
the suffrage to women, Rejected, 63,540 
for, 161,607 against. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 23, prescrib- 
ing the mode of election, term and com- 
pensation of commissioners of the coun- 
ty courts. Rejected, 80,674 for, 130,023 
against, za 


Wisconsin.—Passed by the legisla- 
ture of 1915 to be submitted to the 
legislature of 1917: 


Amending Art. VI, Sec. 4, permitting 
sheriffs to succeed themselves. 


Wyoming.—Submitted November 7: 


Amending Art. VII, Sec. 6, authoriz~ 
ing the investment of funds held in trust 
by the state for educational purposes in 
first mortgages on farm lands. Adopted. 

Amending Art. XVI by adding Sec. 9, 
authorizing the state to undertake the 
construction and improvement of roads 
and certain other works of internal im- 
provement without special authorization 
of the electors. Adopted. 
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Cuinton Rogers WoopRUrFF 
CHARTERS 


Denver.—Under the Denver com- 
mission charter, no election was pro- 
vided for any office in the spring of 
1916. Certain voters, however, call- 
ing themselves the Denver Charter 
League, secured sufficient signatures 
to a petition to submit a proposition 
to adopt the city-manager plan. 
Friends of former Mayor R. W. Speer 
came into the field with another char- 
ter which not only transformed the 
existing commission form of govern- 
ment into the mayoralty form, but 
named Speer in the charter as the 
mayor to serve until June 1, 1919. 
_ This charter placed the legislative 

power in the hands of a council, con- 
sisting of nine members elected from 
nine districts, none of which was to 
contain a population of less than 15,- 
000 persons. To avoid the expense of 
an additional election, however, five 
of the city’s organizations (the Civic 
and Commerce Association, the Den- 
ver Trades Assembly, the Denver Real 
Estate Exchange, the Rotary Club 
and the Manufacturers’ Association) 
were each given authority to appoint 
one member of the council, these five 
when appointed to serve with four to 
be named by the mayor until the next 
general city election in May, 1917. 
The Speer charter concentrated all 
administrative power in the hands of 
the mayor, giving him power and re- 
sponsibility far exceeding that lodged 
in the mayor. under the earlier char- 
ter under which Speer had served. 
Civil service was swept aside, except 
as to the fire and police department, 
which are covered by a state statute, 
the only examination provided for be- 
ing one for competency to be taken by 
the employee after appointment. An- 
other feature was the creation of an 
industrial bureau to encourage indus- 
tries and the employment of labor, 
on the theory that. business oppor- 


tunities and the employment of labor 
are necessary to a city’s growth and 
that a municipality should help: to 
solve these problems. 

No sooner had Speer, a Democrat 
in national politics, launched his 
charter and his mayoralty boom than 
the Republicans followed in his foot- 
steps. They framed certain charter 
amendments providing for a return 
to the former mayoralty plan with a 
small council, and named W. W. 
Booth as their candidate for mayor. 
At the election on May 9, the voters 
had three charters before them, all in- 
volving the concentration of power in 
the hands of a single administrator, 
one along city-manager lines, the 
others giving specifically mentioned 
politicians great power with no safe- 
guards. Speer carried the election by 
a large majority (about 10,000), the 
people seeming to be blind to every © 
consideration other than to secure 
what they regarded as an efficient ad- 
ministration of the city’s affairs. 

Commission Government.—Besides 
Denver, Salem, Mass., after three- 
years experience, abandoned the com- 
mission form of government by a vote 
of the electors in November, 1915, 
and returned to a mayor and council. 
In September, 1916, Huntsville, Ala., 
took similar action. In addition to 
these successful attacks on the com- 
mission plan, the only three so far in 
the history of the movement, there 
was another unsuccessful attack in 
Spokane, the third in five years. 

In most instances commission goyv- 
ernment has been adopted under some 
home-rule provision. The only states 
which impose commission government 
by means of a general law are Penn- 
sylvania and Utah. The following 
states have optional laws: California 
(for cities under 10,000), Idaho, Tlli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
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ana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebfaska, New Jer- 
_ Sey, New Mexico, New York, North 
“Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas 
(cities under 10,000), Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
The following is a list of cities 
adopting commission government since 
the list published in the YEAR Book 
for 1915 (p. 223): 
Population, 1910 


PAM Gm IB IN. GD wiacaiphnin y winsiu;s ln aie woe view 306 
Lambertville, N. J..... 62. eee cece 4,657 
Dion bolaie, Nod oo siey gana come elu emeiee 21,550 
West Hoboken, N. J.......... .. 35,403 
Girard, Ala... 214 
Daytona, Fla.. 3,082 
Centralia, 9,680 
Bhenogsy lst eke pai shies Send 2 oke 
@haeniac, TL ss aie vetesaiaiy ois) stotate eigte 1,193 
PERSE POOF, LUM Joly tnle sais b's'uin'e icles oe 5. 1,493 


Mount Carmel, Ue i sees ve cleeee oss 6,934 


Helena, Mont. 


Comparative Financial Statistics 
under Council and Commission Goy- 
ernment.—Early in 1916 the Census 
Bureau issued an interesting compari- 
son of the financial statistics of cities 
under the council and commission 
forms of government. Of the 24 cit- 
ies compared, eight had the council 
form in 1913 and in 1915, eight had 
the commission form in these years, 
and eight the council form in 1913 
and the commission form in 1915. 
The average size of the council cities 
was larger than that of the commis- 
sion cities, while the latter were larg- 
er, on the average, than those of the 
third type. The comparisons are 
made in the form of per capita figures, 
which, however, do not put the three 
classes of cities upon a wholly com- 
parable basis because of the tendency 
of municipal expenditures to increase 
faster than the population. The re- 
port presents a comparison of the 
property tax levies, the governmental 
cost payments, indebtedness, and as- 
sets. In the case of property tax 
levies, revenue receipts and govern- 
mental cost payments, the volume of 
expenditure per capita followed the 


grouping by population. The council 
cities led, with the commission cities 
second, though the tax levies of the 
latter were but little above those of 
the cities of the third type. In this 
there is a suggestion of relatively 
greater efficiency of the commission 
form of government. But the figures, 
showing debts and assets ‘are evidence 
on the other side. The commission 
cities had by far the largest average 
per capita debt—$56.94 in 1915, as 
against $46.00 for the council cities 
and $39.16 for those which have 
changed since 1913. Likewise the av- 
erage per capita assets are lowest for 
the commission cities. 

The City-Manager Plan.—There has 
been a steady growth of interest in 
the city-manager plan during the 
year. As the subjoined list will show, 
the number of city-manager cities is 
now 101, as compared with 82 report- 
ed in the Year Boox for 1915 (p. 
224), The City Managers Associa- 
tion is likewise developing in inter- 
est and influence. At the first con- 
vention in 1914 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
241), eight attended; at the second, 
held in Dayton, Nov. 17-20, 1915, 17 
were present (see also Municipal Or- 
ganizations, infra). The volume of 
its proceedings was thus described by 
Richard 8. Childs in the National 
Municipal Review: 


This volume is ideal propaganda ma- 
terial for the commission-manager move- 
ment. It is packed with the concrete 
evidences of the successes of the man- 
agers and colored with their high pur- 
pose. The limp aimlessness of discus- 
sion in a typical mayors’ conference is 
replaced by an earnest spirit of ‘Tell 
me just how you did it so I can do it 
too.” There was genuine interchange 
of ideas and experiences, and the discus- 
sions. were much more technical than 
the year before. 


The following is a complete list of 
the cities operating under a form of 
city-manager government, with the © 
names of the city managers so far as 
their appointments have been an- 
nounced; those marked * adopted the 
system in 1916: 


Manager Soran 
Norwood, Mass... C. A. Bingham.... 8,014 
Farmington, Copa: aula ectcn patented oh cked 3,478 
Newburgh, N. Y.. Dr. Henry Wilson. 27,805 
Niagara Falls,N. Y. 0. B. Carr........ 30,445 
Oneida, N. Y.*... C. H. Benen: 8,317 


Sherrill, N. ¥.*,.. Chester A. Brown. 
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Manager Population, 
ite 1910 
Watertown, N. Y.* o.........08. see. 26,730 
Grove City, Pa... H.B. McCune.... 3,674 
Titusville, Pa..... H. A. Holstein.... 8,533 
Bristol, Va....... G. M. Warren..... 6,247 
Charlottesville,Va. A. V. Conway..... 6,765 
Fredericksburg, Va. R. S. Royer....... 5,874 
Graham, Va.*.... P. C. Nowlin...... 1,917 
Luray, Va........ Walter Campbell... 1,218 
Poptemouth,) Vaiss sti s Sm Giese Sele 33,190 
Staunton, Va..... S. D. Holsinger.... 10,604 
Winchester, Va.*.. Arthur M. Field... 5,864 
Charleston, W. Va. B. A. Wise........ :996 
Wy necking WiViaes: ioe fiecceninae eee 41,641 
Williamson, 
COW Bee iccoaty O. H. Booton..... 3,561 
Durham, ws Crscas cee rroicae ewes 8,241 


Blizabeth City, 
Cc 


rN 
Morgantown,N.C. C. 


DiGainowwwas we 2,712 
Thomasville, N. C. Frank D. Jones 3,877 
Beaufort, S. C.... H. G. Otis........ 1486 
Rock Hill, 8. C... J. G. Barnwell..... 7,216 
Sumter, §.C..... W. M. Blanding 8,109 
Lakeland, Fla.... D. F. McLeod 3,719 
Largo, Fla........ G. J. Perkins...... 291 
St. Augustine, Fla. W. L. Miller...... 5,494 
St. Petersburg, 

OL aR MT Shi iave yceratermeurcanne biseeicwe wares 4,127 
Ashtabula, Ohio.. J. W. Prine....... 18,266 
Dayton, Ohio..... Henry M. Waite... 116,577 
East Cleveland, 

MORRGE pes toe kitcaario ns cleie Cara nein ister ale 9,197 


Kenmore, Ohio eri. G2, «shee «ie wicetels wes 1,561 
Sandusky, Ohio... Kenneth B. Ward. 19,989 


Springfield, Ohio.. C. E. Ashburner... 46,921 
Westerville, Ohio. R. E. Blinn....... 1,903 
Zanesville, Ohio*.. 0... cs eeeeeseuen 28,026 
Glencoe, Ill....... H. H. Sherer...... 1,899 
Winnetka, Ill..... R. L. Fitzgerald... - 3,168 
Albion, Mich.*.... Roland Remley... 5,833 
Alpena, Mich..... Harrison G. Roby. 12,703 


Benton Harbor, 
Mich....... erie ierinen s aikiticers 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
adillac, Mich... 
Eaton Rapids, 
Mich.*...... sete 
Grand Haven, 


Manistee, Mic! 
Petoskey, Mich 


Chariton, Iowa. 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
Grinnell, Iowa*.. . 
Towa Falls, Iowa. . 
Webster City, 
1G) 7: eee NN 
Clark, 8. D... 
Abilene, Kan. 
Mulberry, Kan. 


on 


Cynthiana, Ky.*.. David Durbin. . 3,603 
Jackson; Lenn. Fito. uk samiiee 15,779 
Johnson City, 

Penn Tho owes P. F. McDonald... 8,502 


Bentonville, Ark.. Edgar Masoner.... 


Collinsville, Okla.. F, A. Wright...... 1,324 
Norman, Olen iis) 2. emeninls « 3,724 
LaGrande, Ore... Fred. B. Currey.. 4,843 
Amarillo, Tex.... M. H. Hardin...., 9,957 


Brownsville, Tex.* 
Brownwood, Tex.* 


N. E. Dickerson.. 6,967 
Denton, Tex...... 


4,732 


Manager shai 
San Angelo, Tex... E. L. Wells, Jr.... 10,321 
Sherman, Tex..... O, J.8. Ellingson.. 12,412 
Taylor, Tex...... W. E. Dozier Sole 
Teague, Tex.*.... E. B. St. Clair 3,288 
fC) pe} Wh eee pape wm OL Py 7,050 
Tyler, Tex....... Clay Hight 10,400 
Glasgow, Mont.*.. §. C. Moore....... 1,158 
Durango, Col. .... As POH G0. 5 aa 4,686 
Montrose, Col.... J. E. McDaniel... 3,252 
Roswell, N.M.... W.M. Atkinson... 6,172 
Phoenix, Ariz..... R. i 
Tempe, Ariz...... M. 
Tueson, Ariz..... C. Ze 
Snohomish, Wash. E. Colburn........ 3,244 
Alameda; Cale.) aaa eee Does tee en 23,383 
Alhambra, Cal.... C, E. Hewes...... ,021 


Bakersfield, Cal... 
Glendale, Cal..... 


Holtville, Cal..... D. A. Starbuck 29 
Inglewood, Cal... Abandoned....... 1,586 
San Diego, Cal... F.M. Lockwood... 39,578 
San Jose, Cal..... Thomas H. Reed.. 28,946 
San Rafael, Cal... F. J. Boland...... 5,934 
Santa Barbara, 

Cale srice sue windeer ti kae cere 11,659 
Maisonneuve, P,Q: oo ciecunsiv siciasoenn ees 
PowellRiver, B.C.* R. H. Scanlon..... sr eliie 


New Charters Proposed.—Los An- 
geles defeated another series of char- 
ter amendments on June 6, and im- 
mediately thereafter Mayor Sebastian 
appointed a new charter commission; 
sundry other amendments were sub- 
mitted in November and defeated. 
Seattle adopted amendments to place 
city employees in extra-hazardous oe- 
cupations under the provisions of the 
state compensation law and abolished 
ward boundaries; it defeated a pref- 
erential-voting amendment. East 
Cleveland adopted a city-manager 
charter and provided for woman suf- 
frage, although the Ohio constitution 
provides that only male whites shall 
vote. 

Springfield, Mass., has had an 
unique experience. On Nov. 7 she had 
the privilege of choosing between a 
city-manager charter and a highly 
responsible mayor-council form and 
chose the latter. At the municipal 
election in December, she had the 
privilege of choosing between that 
form and its existing charter and 
chose the latter. 

Among other communities that have 
new charter movements are Philadel- 
phia, Kansas City, Detroit, St. Paul, 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va., Balti- 
more, and Atlanta. 

Model Charter of the National Mu- 
nicipal League.—The National Munic- 
ipal League Pee nehes in April a 
“Model City Charter.” It is based on 
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- licenses to spend funds 


the commission-manager form of gov- 
ernment, and contains, in addition to 
carefully drawn sections on the legis- 
lative and administrative depart- 
ments, model civil-service, finance and 
franchise provisions, as well as provi- 
sions for the initiative, referendum 
and recall; and for those cities de- 
siring them, model proportional-rep- 
resentation and _preferential-voting 
sections. Copies of the document may 
be had at the offices of the League, 
North American Building, Philadel- 
hia. 
i Home Rule.—Ne state legislation or 
constitutional amendments pertain- 
ing to municipal home rule have been 
enacted during the year, largely be- 
cause so small a number of state leg- 
islatures were in session. The ap- 
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plication of existing home-rule stat- 
utes and provisions continues. In 
Baltimore there is a movement for a 
new charter under the home-rule 
amendment to the Maryland constitu- 
tion (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 222). The 
use of the power granted by the Ohio 
constitutional amendment continues 
to develop, a number of new home-rule 
charters having been adopted in the 
state during the year. The provisions 
of municipal home rule in Ohio were 
discussed by Mayo Fesler of the 
Cleveland Civie Club in the National 
Municipal Review for April. The 
question is up for consideration in 
Pennsylvania and in some of the Ca- 
nadian provinces. It was an important 
issue in the Illinois gubernatorial and 
legislative campaign. 


EFFICIENCY, RESEARCH, BUDGETS, AND ACCOUNTING 


Progress in Municipal Budgets and 
Accounts.—_In the July and October 
issues of the National Municipal Re- 
view an extended review of recent de- 
velopments in the field of municipal 
budgets and accounts is given by C. 
E. Rightor, director of the Dayton 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Among the cities covered were Spring- 
field, Mass., Boston, Philadelphia, 


Milwaukee, Chicago, Rochester, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Akron, Toledo, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, Springfield, Ohio, 
Denver, Jackson, Mich., St. Augustine, 
Fla., Dallas, Sherman, Tex., San 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, and 
Portland, Ore. In the course of his 
review Mr. Rightor said: 


Historically, it is to be noted that ten 
years ago appropriations were merely 
in amounts 
asked for by the department heads, 
without regard to actual needs. Later, 
appropriations were made according to 
classifications of functions or activities, 
and as to object of expenditure, and re- 
sulted in the highly segregated budget 
now found in ew York City. The 
latest step, now proposed, is the lump- 
sum appropriations for departments, 
with definite restrictions as to the man- 
ner in which the money is to be ex- 
pended. One fundamental difference be- 
tween the segregated budget and this 
new form is that the former was de- 
veloped with the idea of preventing mis- 
use of public funds, whereas the pre- 
yailing idea now is to direct and facili- 
tate public business. 


Philadelphia.—Philadelphia enjoys, 
according to Mr. Rightor, one of the 


most complete accounting systems as 
a supplement to the budget procedure 
which is to be found. Expenditures 
are completely analyzed by fund, or- 
ganization unit, function, character, 
and object. The difficulties in this 
city are those of charter provisions, 
which reduce the effectiveness of the 
budget system through a highly cen- 
tralized executive organization, yet 
with the mayor unable to lead in se- 
curing measures for better adminis- 
tration, since the controller is the only 
official who by charter is permitted 
to submit the estimates to the Board 
of Aldermen, and no one is required 
to assume responsibility for a definite 
financial plan or proposal for the fis- 
cal period. It is apparent that this 
is contrary to the theory of a budget, 
so far as its preparation goes. Never- 
theless, in the budget statement of 
the city controller for 1916, full sup- 
porting data for Mr. Rightor’s opin- 
ion are given. Expenditures for a 
three-year period are shown according 
to a uniform classification. Receipts 
are shown in comparison with the 
actual receipts of preceding years and 
also a five-years average, as required 
by act of the legislature. The budget. 
statement includes also a consolidat- 
ed balance sheet, a general account, 
capital account, sinking-fund, special 
and trust accounts, and comparative 
fund balance sheets, as supplemen- 
tary information. So far as available 
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reports of budget procedure and the 
controller’s annual report are con- 
cerned, Philadelphia stands as a 
model of completeness. (See also A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 227.) 
Boston.—Boston’s special committee 
of five citizens have submitted a re- 
port proposing a form for the annual 
budget. Their conclusion, as stated by 
them, is that the form proposed is 
‘not a compromise, but a system 
which, for this city, will be distinctly 
superior to those in use elsewhere.” 
One-half the budget, the subject of 
estimated revenue for financing the 
needs for the year, is omitted; pos- 
sibly it is assumed that this portion 
of the budget will be prepared in full 
before the expenditure side is consid- 
ered. Sufficient details are contem- 
plated in the budget to show what is 


to be spent by the different depart-. 


ments for the various purposes of 
government, and to disclose the exact 
number of employees together with 
the maximum compensation. Respon- 
sibility is fixed for expenditure. The 
plan comprises, first, a set of esti- 
mate sheets; second, a revised appro- 
priation order with an accompanying 


set of budget sheets, which are a con- | 


densation of the estimates; and, third, 
a revised form of monthly statements 
to be submitted by the departments. 
The result will be a budget much 
more condensed than that for cities 
baving extreme itemization, due to 
the rejection of attempts to classify 
items by functions and to prescribe 
the number of divisions in larger de- 
partments. Departments are to keep 
a strict account of expenditures un- 
der each item of the appropriation 
order and to submit a report thereof 
monthly to the auditor. 

Minneapolis—The Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association 
completed during the year a survey 
of the business administration of the 
Board of Park Commissioners. One 
of the main recommendations of the 
report was that a central accounting 
division should be established to take 
charge of all accounts kept by the 
secretary of the Board and the super- 
intendent of parks. The Board im- 
mediately accepted this suggestion, 
along with many other proposed 
changes. 


A system of controlling appropria- 
tions installed on Jan. 1, 1915, by the 
city comptroller at the suggestion of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research 
enabled the city departments operat- 
ing under the current expense fund 
to save approximately $140,000 in 
1915. The departments had $120,000 
less in appropriations during 1915 
than in 1914, but they ended the year 
with a deficit of $14,000 as compared 
with the 1914 deficit of $35,000. The 
new system kept the officials informed 
of the unexpended and unencumbered 
balances of their appropriations. 

Toledo.—Under the new charter of 
Toledo (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 212) there 
is a Commission of Publicity and Effi- 
ciency whose duty it is to advise with 
the different departments as to their. 
methods and to make such investiga- 
tions as seem desirable in order to 
secure greater efficiency in the hand- 
ling of the public business. It is also 
required to publish a City Journal, 
which, in addition to the legal ad- 
vertising of the city, carries such mat- 
ter of a civie interest as seems desir- 
able to the Commission. This publi- 
cation is running explanatory articles 
showing the workings of the different 
departments in Toledo, and other 
articles telling what other cities are 
doing along these lines. ; 

Standardization of Salaries—Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh (A. Y. 
B., 1915, p. 226), and New York 
(ibid.) have made important contri- 
butions to the standardization of the 
salaries of city officials. In conelud- 
ing a review of what has been accom- 
plished in the July issue of the Na- 
tional Municipal Review, William C. 
Beyer says: 

It aims primarily to improve the ad- 
ministrative methods of utilizing human 
energy to the best advantage of both 
employees and the service. To that end 
it simplifies the problem of the legis- 
lative body by making available to legis- 
lators complete and reliable information 
to guide them in passing on salary 
changes. The wide discrepancies in 
rates of pay for similar positions un- 
avoidable under the old methods and 
which proved so demoralizing to em- | 
ployees, can no longer appear if the 
standardization is adhered to in appro- 
priations. At the same time the way is 
paved for a more flexible adjustment of 
salaries to individual needs than was 
formerly the case. The problem of the 
civil-service commission also is simpli- 
fied. A classification of service based 
on duties and providing proper grades 
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for advancement makes possible a more 
equitable system of promotion than 
could obtain under the old grading 
scheme with haphazard salary rates as 
a basis. These improvements in the 
methods of dealing with the employment 
Situation are bound in time to work salu- 
tary changes in the general tone and 
character of our municipal service. 


Standardization of salaries, in Mr. 
Beyer’s opinion, forms an essential 
part of two distinct programmes for 
improving the effectiveness of public 
administration. One is that of civil- 
service reform, which aims primarily 
to increase the efficiency of the per- 
sonnel charged with carrying out the 
administrative functions of govern- 
ment. Civil-service commissions 
throughout the country have come to 
realize that the merit principle can- 
not be applied fairly and effectively 
to promotions within the public serv- 
ice unless something is done to cor- 
rect the confusion and chaos in the 


average city payroll. The other pro- 
gramme is that of the efficiency move- 
ment, which concentrates attention 
mainly on procedure and method. 
The processes of internal administra- 
tion are examined and readjusted to 
effect greater efficiency and economy 
in the operation of government. 
Budget making, accounting methods, 
purchasing procedure and _ similar 
matters of administration have been 
made subjects of inquiry and con- 
structive study by efficiency bodies in 
many of our larger cities. Since the 
amount of money spent for personal 
service usually constitutes the big- 
gest single item in a city’s annual 
outlays, it is only natural that the 
payroll should be subjected to similar 
scrutiny and revision. 

Two numbers of Municipal Research 
for Nov., 1915, and Aug., 1916, were 
devoted to a consideration of stand- 
ardization of public employments. 


CITY PLANNING 


Collegiate Instruction in City Plan- 
ning.—The growth of interest in city 
planning is indicated by the number 
of universities now giving courses on 
the subject. The following is a list 
of institutions which now offer such 
instruction: University of Illinois, 
chair of civie design; Harvard Uni- 
versity, courses in the School of Land- 
scape Architecture; University of 
Michigan, lectures in the Department 
of Landscape Architecture; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, lectures in the De- 
partment of Engineering; Columbia 
University, lectures; Cornell Univer- 
sity, occasional lectures in the Depart- 
ment of Landscape Architecture; 
Throop College of Technology, course 
listed but not yet given; University 
of Pennsylvania, courses in housing 
and city planning, and _ landscape 
architecture and design. The subject 
receives attention also in a course on 
municipal engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and in the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

Regulating Street Planning by 
Boards of Survey—A Massachusetts 
act, approved May 10, 1916, gives 
(Ch. 190) the cities of that state au- 
thority to appoint “boards of survey” 
having arbitrary powers over the 
planning and location of streets and 


ways. These boards, when appointed, 
are to consist of three citizens, with 
the city engineer as clerk. 

Model City-Planning Board,—A 
city-planning board to pass upon all 
proposed actions affecting the plan of 
the city is a feature of the model 
charter recommended by the National 
Municipal League. The city-planning 
article of the charter, as adopted, is 
as follows: 


There shall be a city-planning board 
of five members, consisting of the di- 
rector of public works and utilities and 
two citizen members chosen because of 
their knowledge of city planning. [In 
larger cities having a director of utili- 
ties, a board of five members consisting 
of the directors of public works and of 
utilities and two citizen members is 
recommended.] It shall be the duty of 
the board to keep itself informed of the 
progress of city planning in this and 
other countries, to make studies and 
recommendations for the improvement of 
the plan of the city with a view to the 
present and future movement of traf- 
fic, the convenience, amenity, health, 
recreation,’ general welfare and other 
needs of the city dependent on the city 
plan; to consider and report upon the 
design and their relations to the city 
plan of all new public ways, lands, 
buildings, and bridges, and all other 
public places or structures, as well as 
all additions to or alterations in those 
already existing and the layout or plot- 
ting of new subdivisions of the city or 
of territory adjacent to or near the city. 
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Fae 

‘Tl acts of the council or of any other 
"pranch of the city government affecting 
‘the city plan shall be submitted by the 
-eouncil to the board for recommenda- 
* tions. 

Any matter referred by the council to 
“the board shall be acted upon by the 
‘board within 30 days of the date of ref- 
verence, unless a longer or shorter period 
“is specified. No action by the council 
involving any points hereinbefore set 
forth shall be legal and binding until it 
has been referred to the board and un- 
til the recommendations of the board 
thereon have been accepted or rejected 
by the council. ss 

The board shall submit to the council 
an annual report summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the board for the fiscal year, 
the recommendations made by it to the 
council during the year and the action 
of the council during the year on any 
and all recommendations made by the 
board in that or former years. The an- 
nual report of the board shall also con-, 
tain a programme for improvements to 
the city plan year by year during at 
least the coming three years, with esti- 
mates of the cost thereof and recom- 
Bree cations as to how the cost shall be 
met. 

The board shall appoint as secretary 
a person of skill and experience in city 
planning and may employ consulting 
city-planning experts as need may arise. 
The city engineer shall serve as chief 
engineer of the board, and it shall be 
his particular duty to make recommen- 
dations designed to bring all the engi- 
neering works of the city into harmony 
as parts of one comprehensive plan. 
‘The executive health officer of the city 
shall advise the board from time to 
time of any municipal improvements 
within the scope of the board which in 
‘this opinion would improve the health- 
fulness of the city. The board shall 
have power to call upon any branch of 
‘the city government at any time for in- 
formation and advice which in the opin- 
ion of the board will insure the effi- 
ciency of its work. 


Excess Condemnation.—To a large 
number of well informed persons the 
term “excess condemnation” conveys 
no intelligible idea. Even to the 
initiated the idea conveyed is some- 
what nebulous. Reduced to its low- 
est terms, according to Robert E. 
Cushman of the University of Illi- 
nois, who is preparing a volume on 
the subject for the National Munici- 
pal League Series, excess condemna- 
tion is the policy by which a city con- 
demns more land than is actually 
needed for a public improvement and 
subsequently sells or leases such sur- 
plus, sometimes to make a profit due 
to the increased value of the land, 
sometimes to control the use to which 
the land may be put. It is only with- 
in the last decade, however, that seri- 


ous attention has been given in this 
country to the possible use of this 
policy, and until now excess condem- 
nation has been a problem in consti- 
tutional law rather than a part of 
the working programme of the Ameri- 
can municipality. Thus only the 
most fragmentary discussions of the 
subject have found their way into our 
periodical literature and no serious 
attempt has been made hitherto to 
present a thoroughgoing analysis of 
it. Nearly a dozen states, however, 
now have either constitutional provi- 
sions or statutes providing for ex- 
cess condemnation and the subject 
has become one of deep and ‘general 
interest. In recognition of that fact 
the committee on taxation of New 
York City published in 1916, along 
with its own recommendations, the 
report prepared a few years ago by 
Herbert S. Swan for the National 
Municipal League, brought up to date 
and greatly enlarged. 

Sacramento.—The city commission- 
ers of Sacramento, Cal., have unani- 
mously adopted the city plan drawn 
by John Nolen. A few years ago 
there was so little sentiment in favor 
of city planning in Sacramento that 
the commissioners refused to make a 
donation of even $25 toward a fund 
to bring Dr. Hagemann to the city. 
The work which has been completed 
by Dr. Nolen at municipal expense 
required an appropriation of several 
thousand dollars. The California 
legislature, because of the educational 
campaign, by statute created a State 
Capital City Planning Commission 
whose duty it is to care for the inter- 
ests of the state in the development 
of city planning in its capital city. 

St. Louis——Harland Bartholomew 
has been retained as expert by the 
Citizens City Plan Committee of St. 
Louis, which has begun the issue of 
a series of bulletins. 

St. Augustine.—The new charter of 
St. Augustine, Fla., contains a unique 
provision of far reaching importance: 


The City Commission shall provide by 
ordinance for the establishment of a Ci 
Plan Board, the members of which shail 
Serve without compensation, and it shall 
be the duty of such board to procure and 
suggest plans for the arrangement of the 
city with a view to its general improye- 
ment and probable future growth and 
demands, these plans to take into con- 
sideration the extension of the city 
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works into adjacent territory, improve- 
ment and changes in public utilities and 
lines of transportation, by surface and 
water; the location, widths and grades 
of highways necessary for the best treat- 
ment of the city; the development and 
improvement of the waterfront, with the 
seawall and wharves; the location and 
design of public buildings and municipal 
decoration and ornamentation and such 
further extension of and addition to the 
park and boulevard system as may be 
deemed advisable, The city plan pro- 
posed by such City Plan Board, when 
adopted by vote of the electors of the 
eity in such manner as may be pre- 
seribed by ordinance, shall constitute the 
plan to be followed by the municipality 
and its officers in the permanent im- 
provement and development of the city 
of St. Augustine, until modified or 
amended at some subsequent election, 
and all expenditures of funds for per- 
manent improvements shall be restricted 
to such purposes as are contemplated un- 
der the plans of the City Plan Board 
which may have been approved and 
adopted as herein provided for. 


Frederick Law Olmsted has been re- 
tained as the expert under this pro- 
vision. 

Building Zones and Restrictions in 
New York City—The New York law 
of April 20, 1914, authorized (Ch. 
470) the Board of Estimate and Ap- 


' portionment of New York City to di- 


vide the city into districts and to 
regulate the heights of buildings, the 
area of courts and open spaces, the 
location of trades and industries, and 


’ the erection of buildings designed for 


specified uses. As a preliminary to 
the exercise of this authority, a com- 
mission on building restrictions and 
districts was appointed in June, 1914, 
with Edward M. Bassett, chairman; 
Lawson Purdy, vice-chairman; Robert 
H. Whitten, secretary; and George 
B. Ford, consultant. The commis- 
sion with thoroughness undertook the 
exceedingly complicated studies neces- 
sary for an intelligent report and 
wisely secured codperation from the 
yarious departments of the city gov- 
ernment, as well as from the com- 
mercial and civie organizations of the 
eity, and from financial, real-estate 
and other interests. Two reports 
(one tentative, dated March 10, 1916, 
and a final report dated June 2, 1916) 
were issued setting forth in detail 
the conclusions reached and the ac- 
tion recommended. On July 25 the 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment passed what is locally called 
the “Building Zone Resolution,” regu- 


lating and limiting the height and 
bulk of buildings hereafter to be 
erected in New York. In addition to 
restricting skyscrapers, there are 
many important features affecting 
living and business conditions in 
every part of the city. The law is 
designed to check the invasion of re- 
tail districts by factories and resi- 
dence districts by factories and busi- 
ness; to prevent an increase of the 
congestion of streets and of subway 
and street-car traffic in sections where 
the business population is already too 
great for the sidewalk and transit 
facilities; to prevent the overcrowd- 
ing by manufacturing concerns of 
sections where the streets are insuf- 
ficient for the vehicular traffic, and 
at the same time to concentrate man- 
ufacturing in locations where its 
products can be handled most. effi- 
ciently and where its presence will 
not destroy real estate for residen- 
tial and retail-business purposes; and 
to prevent congestion of street and 
transit facilities caused by housing a 
large population on a small area in 
a skyscraper. Restricting the size of 
buildings is a necessity from the 
standpoint of light and air, which are 
impaired by buildings of excess 
height, so the fundamental principle 
of providing air and light is followed 
out in building restrictions in all 
parts of the city. This ordinance is 
described by one student of city 
planning as the “greatest and most 
far reaching thing New York has ever 


done.” (See also XXIX, Architec- 
ture.) 
Zone Ordinance in Berkeley. — 


Berkeley, Cal., also has adopted a zon- 
ing ordinance which is regarded as an 
important contribution. It defines 
eight classes of districts or zones 
which may be formed by the passage 
of later ordinances, each locating a 
definite geographical district in which 
all property would be specifically lim- 
ited to the use of the class designated. 
The only improvements permitted in 
these districts will be as follows: 
Class I, single-family residences; 
Class II, single or two-family dwell- 
ings; Class III, single or two-family 
or group dwellings with separate 
ground floor entrances and not more 
than two stories in height; Class IV, 
single, two-family or group dwellings 
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and boarding houses and clubs (of 
which there are a great number sur- 
rounding the University of Cali- 
fornia, located in Berkeley) ; Class V, 
all buildings permitted in Classes I, 
Il, Il and IV, and apartment houses, 
hotels and restaurants without dis- 
play windows; Class VI, public 
buzidings, such as churches, schools, 
parks, etc.; Class VII, ordinary in- 
dustries, that are not obnoxious; 
Class VIII, industries of the heavi- 
est type, which might prove obnox- 
ious because of odors, smoke or noise. 

Sacramento is another city which 
had adopted a zone ordinance. 

Police Power of Cities to Establish 
Zones.—In a case of far reaching im- 
portance involving the legality of an 
ordinance of the city of Los Angeles 
prohibiting the operation of brick- 
yards within a certain district, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in upholding its validity took occa- 
sion to review the respective rights 
of individuals and of the community. 
The Court in effect said (Hadacheck 
v. Sebastian, 36 Sup. C. Rep., 143) : 


Governments often bring hardships on 
the individual. Men must give up their 
lives in battle that their government 
may live. Vast amounts of property of 
individuals are annually destroyed for 
the benefit of the community. The exer- 
cise of the police power frequently 
tramples under foot the right of a citi- 
zen for the benefit of other citizens. We 
cannot complain, for the government 
must be maintained. Otherwise, our citi- 
zenship would be held for naught. A 
certain law-abiding citizen buys a piece 
of land near the corporate limits of a 
growing city. His land contains valu- 
able deposits of clay suitable for brick- 
making. He develops such an industry. 
The city continues to prosper, and ex- 
tends its boundaries to include his brick- 
yards. Other citizens build fine homes 
in his locality, and finally, acting in a 
public spirit, they seek to suppress the 
manufacture of brick in the locality, be- 
eause of the annoyance to them. A mu- 
nicipal ordinance is enacted in good 
faith as a police measure, prohibiting 
brickmaking within this designated area. 
Our first citizen has lost a profitable 
business in order that the community 
may enjoy a purer atmosphere. He ap- 
peals to the courts, and finally his con- 
tention reaches the Supreme Court, 
which says: “There must be progress, 
and if in its march private interests are 
in the way, they must yield to the good 
of the community. The logical result of 
petitioner’s contention would seem to be 
that a city could not be formed or en- 
larged against the resistance of an occu- 
pant of the ground, and that, if it grows 
‘at all, it can only grow as the environ- 


ment of the occupations that are usually 
banished to the purlieus. 


City - Planning Conferences. — The 
eighth annual National Conference | 
‘on City Planning was held in Cleve- 
land on June 5-7, with the largest 
attendance in the history of the Con- 
ference. More than 60 cities and 
communities were represented by 
delegates; more public officials, in- 
eluding mayors, city engineers, and 
planning commissioners, were pres- 
ent; and real-estate interests were 
represented. The prominent oper- 
ators of large subdivisions in more 
than a dozen cities were either pres- 
ent in person or were represented by 
their engineers or architects. 

The principal ideas advocated were 
thus summarized by the American 
City: 


1. Districting by municipal reguletion 
as to height, area and use of buildings is 
coming to be generally recognized as a 
fundamental of city planning. The work 
being done by the Commission on Build- 
ing Districts and Restrictions in New 
York City is worthy of emulation as to 
method of procedure; but other cities 
will make a serious mistake if they copy 
in their plans the actual restrictions 
proposed for New York. 

2. The automobile has become a factor 
to be reckoned with most seriously in 
city planning. Width of streets, charac- 
ter of paving and methods of regulating 
traffic must be planned with increasing 
attention to the requirements of motor 
trucks and pleasure vehicles. 

8. Progressive real-estate subdividers 
recognize the value of applying city- 
planning principles to land development. 
They recognize, too, that their own plan- 
ning and restrictions can be made much 
more effective if coédrdinated with well 
considered plans for the city as a whole, 

4. As the great majority of cities have 
less than 100,000 population, the Confer- 
ence devoted two sessions to the prob- 
lems of such cities. By planning now 
for future growth, the present genera- 
tion can increase its own welfare and 
save the next generation the cost and 
discomfort of many surgical operations 
to the city plan. 

5. City planning is only partly effec- 
tive unless correlated with country plan- 
ning. There is much to be said for the 
desirability of having in each state a 
central authority to prepare a _ state- 
wide plan and to coérdinate in some 
degree the town-planning work of the 
various municipalities. 


Frederick Law Olmsted, of Brookline, 
Mass., was again chosen president; 
Nelson P. Lewis, of New York, vice- 
president; and Flavel Shurtleff, of 
Boston, secretary. 

Massachusetts holds a city- and 
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town-planning conference, and also a 
metropolitan city- and town-planning 
exhibit which immediately follows 
the meeting of the former. The Mas- 
sachusetts Commission (Henry Stir- 
ling, secretary) is responsible for the 
city-planning conference, but it has 
nothing to do with the exhibit. Mas- 
sachusetts adopted in 1915 the so- 
ealled “homestead amendment,” which 
makes the credit and funds of the 
state available for garden-city and 
housing purposes. The amendment 
was adopted by the largest favorable 
vote ever given a referendum in Mas- 
sachusetts (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 215), 
which is now embarking upon a phase 
of public service that has not hereto- 
fore appeared in this country. Mas- 
sachusetts also has a federation of 
planning boards, of which Arthur C. 
Comey of Cambridge is secretary. Its 
1916 meeting was held in Springfield 
in November, in conjunction with the 
National Municipal League. 

A town- and city-planning associa- 
tion for Texas was organized in 
Dallas in June, with O. C. Ahrles as 
president and J. E. Surratt, Sher- 
man, as secretary. 

City-Planning Reports.—The most 
elaborate single publication of the 
year is Werner Hegemann’s “Report 
on a City Plan for the Municipalities 
of Oakland and Berkeley.” Detroit, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis, however, all present a num- 
ber of studies, carefully made, cover- 
ing different phases of their special 
city-planning problems which make 
important contributions. In addition 
to these, there have come isolated re- 
ports from other cities on the aspects 
of the city plan that are locally press- 
ing, thus continuing the tendency pre- 
viously noted of dividing the city- 
plan study into sections instead of 


' attempting to include the whole of it 


in one report; and finally an increas- 
ing number of annual reports from 
planning boards. 

In the July and October issues of 
the National Municipal Review, 
Charles Mulford Robinson reviews at 
length the following more important 
recent reports: Oakland and Berke- 
ley, Cal., “Report on a City Plan for 
the Municipalities of Oakland and 
Berkeley,” by Werner Hegemann 
(1915); Pasadena, Cal., “Some Pre- 


liminary Suggestions for a Pasadena 

Plan” (Women’s Civic League, 

1915); Detroit, ‘Preliminary Plan of 

Detroit,” by Edward H. Bennett, and 

“City Tree Planting: The Selection, 

Planting and Care of Trees along City 

Thoroughfares,” by T. Glenn Phillips 

(Detroit City Plan and Improvement 

Commission, 1915); Newark, N. J., 

“A Public Recreation System for 

Newark,” “Report of the Committee 

on Streets and Highways,” and “Con- 

ference on Interurban Improvement 

of Newark and Adjacent Municipali- 

ties” (City Plan Commission, 1915) ; 

New York, “Development and Pres- 

ent Status of City Planning in New 

York City” (Committee on the City 

Plan, 1915) ; Philadelphia, reports of 

the Bureau of Surveys, Department 

of City Transit, and Department of 

Public Works on traffic problems 

(1911-1915); Lawrence, Mass., sec- 

ond annual report of the Planning 

Board, by Arthur Coleman Comey 

(1915); Brantford, Ont., “Prelimi- 

nary Report to the Parks Commission 

on Future Development and Improve- 

ment,” by H. B. and L. A, Dunington- 

Grubb (1914). Among the shorter 

and incidental reports should be 

mentioned those relating to the St. 

Louis central traffic parkway, river 

fronts and interurban loops; the re- 

ports of the Chicago Terminal Com- 

mission and Board of Supervisory En- 

gineers; Burlington, Vt., and the 
Oranges, N. J., housing reports; the | 
California recreation report; the re- 
ports of the Philadelphia art jury 
and of the Commission of Fine Arts; 
the Massachusetts Homestead Com- 
mission reports; and the Quincy, 
Mass., planning report. 

Country Planning.—Country plan- 
ning as a corollary to city planning 
is beginning to receive attention. The 
American Civie Association has is- 
sued a pamphlet on the subject by 
Frank A. Waugh and is codperating 
with organizations like the Westches- 
ter (New York) Country-Planning 
Commission. At the annual meeting 
of the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association in England a very 
considerable measure of attention 
was given there to rebuilding the 
countryside. The secretary of the As- 
sociation, Ewart G. Culpen, proposes 
to establish small-holding colonies of 
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a minimum of 100 families with ca- 
pable supervision and necessary sub- 
siaiary industries on land acquired 
by the city to be let to the small 
holders. 

The Reconstruction of Belgium.— 
At the same meeting the question of 
rebuilding Belgium (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p- 232) was discussed. The conven- 
tion was in agreement upon the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. That a general plan of Belgium be 


drawn up, including 
(a) A plan of roads, railways, and 


canals ; 

(b) A plan of the towns partially 
destroyed ; 

(c) A plan of the towns and vil- 
lages entirely destroyed. 

2. That these plans should be in har- 
mony with the principles of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association. 

3. That the application of the exist- 
ing laws and the form of the laws to be 


eventually introduced should be such as 
to constitute a compulsory minimum 
standard and that these laws should be 
so elastic as to be adaptable to the 
esthetic and hygienic necessities as they 
may be clearly defined. 

4, Any reconstruction whatever of the 
whole or part of a town which has been 
destroyed should be preceded by the 
drawing of a plan of lay-out, of exten- 
sion and of improvement, which should 
determine the arrangement and the dis- 
position of the different quarters, should 
fix the direction and width of the 
streets, the situation and area of the 
squares, public gardens, parks and other 
open spaces, should indicate those parts 
whether wooded or otherwise, to be used 
for hygienic or athletic purposes, and 
any other necessary conditions. 

5. The procedure in connection with 
the drawing-up, the examination and the 
approval of the plan, should be as sim- 
ple, economical, and rapid as possible. 

6. The distribution of State grants 
should be made subject to the adoption 
and execution of plans of lay-out, exten- 
sion and improvement. 


HOUSING 


Housing Reports.—Commenting on 
the housing reports of the year 1915-6 
in the course of a review in the Na- 
tional Municipal Review, John Ihlder 
says: 

In adding this supplement to the list 
of reports on housing conditions which 
have already appeared in the National 
Municipal Review, the most significant 
point to note is the variety of sources 
from which these reports come, evidence 
of our growing realization that housing 
is a factor of first importance in many 
social and economic problems. Similar 
evidence is given in recent books on so- 
cial and economic subjects. 


First place belongs to social and 
civic organizations, which first awak- 
ened to the fact that we were creat- 
ing slums in our cities which were a 
social and civic menace. So nearly 
exclusively did such reports once 
occupy the field, that housing has 
been, in the minds of many people, 
only a slum problem. Second place 
goes to government publications, for 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor, long be- 
fore it became a Department, issued 
reports on housing problems. Now 
it is joined in this work by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. ‘These publications 
reflect public interest. Among the 
state governments, Massachusetts is 
a leader. Its Homestead Commission, 
starting with a peculiar care for 
workingmen as a class, has already 
given evidence that it recognizes in 


housing more than a class problem. 
Its report on government aid ante- 
dated that of the U. 8. Department of 
Labor. Its annual conferences of 
city- and town-planning boards, for 
the creation of which it was respon- 
sible, show its growth. 

Another evidence of the broadening 
interest in housing is given by the 
commercial organizations which have 
made investigations. The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce has long given 
attention to the subject. More re- 
cently the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, the Passaic, 
N. J., Board of Trade, the Akron, O., 
Chamber of Commerce have entered 
the field. Business men are beginning 
to see that a well housed working pop- 
ulation promises certain definite ad- 
vantages to business. 

It is only within the past two years 
that anti-tuberculosis societies have 
really awakened to the importance of 
good housing standards in their cru- 
sade. Among them is the Plainfield, 
N. J., league, which joined with the 
local charity organization society in 
financing a housing investigation. 
The Henry Phipps Institute has pub- 
lished a study of the housing and so- 
cial conditions in selected districts of 
Philadelphia. 

There is one other group of reports 
that must be specifically mentioned, 
those issued annually by agencies, of- 
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ficial and unofficial, which are devot- 
ing all or a definite part of their en- 
ergies to housing betterment. This 
group includes the reports of the 
Massachusetts Homestead Commis- 
sion, the Kansas City Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, and the California Com- 
mission of Immigration and Housing. 
It also includes such reports as those 
of the New York Tenement House De- 
partment and the New Jersey Board 
of Tenement House Supervision, and 
in addition those of organizations 
like the Philadelphia Housing Com- 
mission, the Massachusetts Civic 
League, Trinity Church Corporation, 
New York, and the Philadelphia Oc- 
tavia Hill Association. 

The National Housing Association 
held its annual meeting in Providence, 
R. I., Oct. 10-13. Lawrence Veiller 
was reélected secretary. 

A National Health Campaign.—On 
March 8, 1916, the National Housing 
Association launched an active cam- 
paign for the improvement of housing 
conditions in the 250 largest cities 
of the country. A personal letter was 
addressed to the health officer of each 
of the cities in the United States hav- 
ing a population of 25,000 and over. 
The Association asked each health 
officer to do four things: 


First.—To ascertain the facts as they 
exist in this city so that no one can 
hereafter say that the conditions are not 
known. 

Second.—So to present those facts to 
his own community that the blame for 
failure to remedy bad conditions will 
thereafter rest upon the community it- 
self and not upon the health officer. 

Third.—To formulate a programme of 
constructive housing reform on the sani- 
tary side, this to be taken up and given 
the attention by his department that it 
desires, 

Fourth.—To summon to his aid the 
most representative citizens of his com- 
munity, asking their support and assist- 
ance in combatting these evils which, as 
the health officer knows better than any- 
one else, strike at the very basis of the 
community's welfare. 


California—The state of California 
has become aroused to the evils and 
dangers of bad housing conditions, 
due largely to the activities of the 
California Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Housing (Simon J. Lubin, 
ehairman). At the 1915 sessions of 
the legislature the Commission sought 
the enactment of a thorough housing 
law covering all classes of dwellings, 


in place of the present tenement- 
house laws which relate only to the 
larger multiple dwellings. As the 
shack problem is one of California’s 
most serious evils, the necessity for 
a housing law instead of a tenement- 
house law is probably greater in that 
state than in any other state in the 
Union, and one of the first acts of the 
Commission was to urge legislation 
on the subject. The bill introduced, 
however, did not receive favorable 
consideration by the legislature, as 
serious opposition to it arose from 
many cities in the state. The Com- 
mission has now devised the inter- 
esting plan of holding a series of 
housing institutes throughout the 
state, at which delegates from the 
larger cities and towns will meet with 
the members of the Commission and 
thresh out well in advance of the 
meeting of the Legislature the prob- 
lems involved in the proposed hous- 
ing law. In the meantime it is issu- 
ing a number of instructive pamph- 
lets. 

The Los Angeles Housing Commis- 
sion held a conference during the year 
to aid in bringing about “thoughtful 
codperation of the state, county and 
municipality with private individ- . 
uals.” In its call for this meeting 
the Commission said: “Los Angeles 
has 30,000 people housed in tene- 
ments, court houses and shacks which 
are designated by the Housing Com- 
mission as ‘bad’ either from a sani- 
tary, structural, moral or social 
standpoint.” 

Pennsylvania.—The fourth confer- 
ence of the Pennsylvania Housing and 
Town-Planning Association brought 
to Reading, Pa., on March 16-17, city- 
planning commissions, health officers 
and housing reformers. It was a 
purely state conference with all speak- 
ers from Pennsylvania. The Confer- 
ence addressed itself to three chief 
topics: (1) the importance of the 
sanitary rating of municipalities; (2) 
beneficial possibilities for housing 
through city planning and how to in- 
augurate a city plan so as to make 
it serve another purpose than as a 
pretty design for exhibits; (3) hous- 
ing standards that could be applied 
to the varied housing conditions of 
an industrial and mining town. 
Pennsylvania has a dozen companies 
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striving to build model workmen’s 
homes. 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati, according to 
Lawrence Veiller of the National 
Housing Association, is experiencing 
a revival of interest in housing. This 
has been most notable in the tearing 
down in 1915 of 37 tenement houses, 
26 of which had been condemned by 
the building commissioner. This set 
anewrecord. Also there were 79 com- 
pliances with orders for structural 
changes, as against six in 1914 and 
four in 1913. The number of new fire 
escapes put up was 214, as compared 
with 192 in 1914 and 78 in 1913, but 
there is only one housing inspector 
for each 100,000 citizens, or a total of 
four to cover an area of 72 sq. miles. 

Notable progress has been made by 
the health department in compelling 
the abandonment of an increased num- 
ber of privy vaults. From 1,200 
vaults abandoned in 1911 to 3,889 in 
1915, or a total of 12,598 in five years, 
through a force of 10 inspectors, 
with manifold duties, is an excellent 
record. It is estimated that there 
are approximately 7,000 vaults re- 
maining, of which only 1,500 - have 
sewer connections available. 

Permissive legislation for a city- 
planning commission in Cincinnati 
was secured at the 1915 session ‘of 
the Ohio Legislature. The City Coun- 
cil is now jdrafting an ordinance for 
the appointment of such a commis- 
sion, which should have far reaching 
influence for better housing in future 
years. A Model Homes Co. has been 
organized to carry out, on a larger 
scale, J. G. Schmidlapp’s plans for 
model dwellings. 

Dallas.—The Department of Sani- 
tation of Dallas, Tex., at the request 
of the State University, has made a 
housing study on one block along 
Mill Creek. As a result of a hear- 
ing before the Board of City Com- 
missioners, it is proposed to appoint 
a sociological commission to study the 
question of race segregation, includ- 
ing a study of social and housing 
conditions in Dallas, so extending the 
scope of the investigation already 
made. 

El Paso.—The El Paso, Tex., Cham- 
ber of Commerce has conducted a 
housing health survey of the poorer 
parts of the city. Dr. B. L. Arms of 


Z ‘4 
the University Medical College of 
Galveston, who made the survey, is 
quoted as saying that the Mexican 
quarter contains “the most beastly, 
crude and primitive housing condi- 
tions to be found in the United 
States.” He recommends that the 
whole Mexican section be razed and 
rebuilt. 

Fort Worth.—The results of a sur- 
vey recently completed by the social- 
service committee of the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which covered 300 homes and includ- 
ed photographs and complete descrip- 
tions of ventilation, sanitation, food 
supplies and other data, have been 
forwarded to the University of Texas 
and will be used in an effort to obtain 
a model housing law for Texas. 

Indianapolis——A housing conference 
was held in Indianapolis on May 16 
under the auspices of the National 
Housing Association and the Indiana 
Housing Association. The conference 
was unique in the fact that no 
papers were read. The entire time 
was given up to discussion informally 
by the whole conference of a series 
of live topics under four heads: 
“Laws and Law Enforcement,” “What 
To Do and How To Do It,” “Housing 
and Health,” “Housing and City 
Planning.” . 

Philadelphia—aAs a consequence of 
the activities of the Philadelphia 
Housing Commission, 16,262 proper- 
ties were forced to connect with sew- 
ers during the fiscal year 1915-6. A 
total of 13,738 complaints were filed 
during the year and all but 3,255 had 
been corrected at the end of the 
period. These complaints involved 
7,898 properties and affected 46,834 
persons, and it took 35,523 inspec- 
tions to investigate them. In the 
division of rentals and repairs, the 
efforts to bring about improvement 
on properties resulted in 595 defects 
being corrected. These corrections 
cost the owners $11,200 and resulted 
in 21 houses being torn down. 

The Octavia Hill Association has 
planned, built, and leased 48 working- 
men’s dwellings in Kensington, hous- 
ing 48 families at rents of $8 and $10 
per month for apartments and $13 a 
month for the one-family houses, the 
latter containing five rooms and bath 
and furnace. 
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Philadelphia has recently made a 
valuable addition to the store of in- 
formation about its housing condi- 
tions by a survey of parts of the 
llth, 12th and 16th wards. It shows 
that the average number of persons 
in these districts per acre, the acre 
including streets, parks, ete., is 125, 
while in the most densely populated 
spots there are probably as many as 
250 per acre. Excluding the streets, 
the number of persons per acre 
amounts to twice this number. This 
congestion is largely due to the great 
number of back-lot houses. 

“The Housing of the City Negro” 
is the title of a survey made by B. J. 
Newman for the Whittier Center. 
The Commission on Social Service of 
the Interchurch Federation has is- 
sued a pamphlet dealing with “Hous- 
ing Reform and Community Wel- 
fare.” 

Pittsburgh—The Housing Commis- 
sion of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce has organized a Sanitary 
Dwellings Co., capitalized at $100,- 


000, to erect small one-family houses. 


The Commission has issued a pamph- 
let which tells how any one who 
wishes to improve housing conditions 
can help most effectively. John A. 
Sauer, superintendent of the Bureau 
of Sanitation, reports that during the 
last fiscal period 537 houses found 
unfit for human habitation have been 
razed, 195 have been repaired and 23 
have been boarded up. The greater 
percentage of buildings razed was in 
the Twenty-second Ward, but the 
work of the department took in every 
section of the city. Real-estate men 
have been quick to grasp the oppor- 
tunity offered by the lots thus made 
vacant. By July 1, 300 more houses 
in the city territory were razed, and 
those buildings now without fire es- 
capes must provide them or suffer 
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the penalty provided by the state 
law. 


Housing Famine in Connecticut.— 
From all parts of Connecticut come 
reports of a housing famine, due, in 
most instances, to the sudden enlarge- 
ment of manufacturing plants 
throughout the state for the manu- 
facture of war materials of various 
kinds. There is hardly any part that 
is free from famine conditions, and 
tales of workers sleeping on the floors 
of railway stations, many families 
living in tents, rents soaring to pro- 
hibitive prices, appeals to the tax as- 
sessors to increase assessments to get 
even with landlords who increase 
rents, are some of the features of this 
interesting situation. Among the 
cities and towns where conditions 
seem to be most serious are Bridge- 
port, Waterbury, New London, Mys- 
tic, Bristol, Waterville and Water- 
town. In some of the Massachusetts 
towns similar conditions exist; simi- 
lar reports come from Lowell and 
Newburyport. 

Workmen’s - Dwellings. —The Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co. of Manches- 
ter, N. H., is now building what is 
reported to be “some of the most re- 
markable buildings ever erected by 
a textile corporation for the purpose 
of housing employees.” ach block is 
two stories high, of brick construc- 
tion, and has accommodations for 
eight families, each family being pro- 
vided with six rooms and _ bath. 
Every device has been employed to 
make the houses attractive, light and 
airy, and they are to be furnished 
with electric light, hot and cold wa- 
ter, and gas. They will provide in 
all for about 40 families. One of the 
interesting features of this develop- 
ment is that these houses replace 
some old wooden shacks used in for- 
mer years for tenement purposes. 


FIRE PREVENTION . 


Fire Losses——The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ figures for per 
capita losses in the cities of the 
United States having an average pop- 
ulation of 100,000 or more during the 
five years from 1910 to 1914 inelu- 
sive show that the size of the city has 


‘but little bearing on the fire losses fig- 


ured on a per capita basis, which, it 


is alleged, is the only way they can 
be figured for comparative purposes. 
Philadelphia, the third largest city in 
the United States, has a remark- 
ably low record, while Boston, the 
fifth largest city, has a very high 
record. 

The people of this country are ap- 
parently just beginning to realize 
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that it is better to prepare against 
fire than to be satisfied that they are 
“well insured.” The demand for fire- 
proof building materials is constant- 
ly increasing and new fire-proof prod- 
ucts are put on the market at very 
frequent intervals. While the losses 
in this country in 1915 were $50,000,- 
000 less than in 1914, there was still 
a loss of $172,000,000; a continuation 
of the vigorous campaign for “pre- 
paredness” against fire should show 
another remarkable reduction in the 
losses in 1916 as compared with the 
preceding year. (See also XIV, Prop- 
erty and Casualty Insurance.) 

The figures of per capita fire losses 
in 1915 in cities over 100,000 in pop- 
ulation are as follows: 


Bridgeport, Conn......-+++esseeees $0.75 
New Bedford, Mass.......+---+++ 1.28 
Fall River, MassS........+eseee0% 1.35 
Richmond, Va.....secncceceeress 1.40 
Toledo, Ohio........ Supfeverereieta caterers 1.46 
Rochester, Ni Y..sseeeeeccesvces 1.47 


Columbus; Ohio... cee eee eens 1.55 


Oakland, Calscv <iccie 6 ou tse ee eiesvie 1.55 
Scranton, Pa... ..sesese Pp ee may | 
Philadelphia, Pa..........seeeees 1.59 


Denver, Col. oo. se ce wees ccavne 1.64 


Baltimore, Md... 22.0. cc cee coc ee 1.70 
Washington, D. C.....-...eeeees 1.70 
Lowell, Mass. .......ccceccceens ean Seis b 
Cleveland, Ohio.....-..+sseeeeees 1.76 
Cambridge, Mass.......-+sseseees 1.85 
Newivorks Ni P¥c cs <. i ci a teeta) 
Grand Rapids, Mich... as Og 
Jersey City, N. J.... 1.99 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... A Pry, 
San Francisco, Cal. 228: 
Worcester, Mass « 2.29 
Buffalo, N. Y.. eoeeek 
Providence, R. I 2.31 
Syracuse, N 2.34 
Milwaukee, WisS.....-.-eeeceeeees 2.36 
Chicago, Ill.... LeU rae ieta inl are evens 
Hartford, Conn........+eecessene 2.55 
New Haven, Conn........-eeeees 2.55 
Louisville, Ky....... Rie tinea ave ee aera ence 
Atlanta, Ga.....seeeeee nl crete ators 2.60 
St. Louis, Mo.....++-eeeeee eimai fa OD 
Detroit, Mich..........% fare sie eeCOS: 
Indianapolis, Ind........+-s-+eeee 2.66 
St. Paul, Minn... ccc ee ec cee Bueno 
Newark, Noial coiviecciaivinie wn Ny 2.80 
Los Angeles, Cal........-. Rae elpiale 2.95 
Paterson, Ni Ticcwie cece eweetss 3.02 
Seattle, Wash....... Pits eae wears 8.02 
Cincinnati: ONio ieee <cojer ce ble eie 3.08 
San Antonio. Texas........-+++05 8.19 
Nashville, Tenn... ......esecceee . 3.48 
Dayton, Ohio. 2. cei: 2 ee eice scale 3.51 
Omaha, Neb... ..--+seseees ioaieee 3.64 
AUB TINE Woche! ahs, ale 2 woeraeantese Shee or (ll 
Spokane, Wash... 5. ..mw ene rleeee 3.96 
Kansas City, Mo.....sseeess . 4.14 
Memphis, Tenn...... 4.25 
Minneapolis, Minn. 4,28 
Portland, Ore.... 4,33 
Boston, Mass..... 4.38 
Birmingham, Ala. . 5.10 
Dallas, Texas........- 5.80 


Conflagrations of the Year.—During 
the year 1916 the United States was 
free from large conflagrations with 
the exception of a series of three 
which by a remarkable coincidence oc- 
curred practically simultaneously. On 
March 21 the city of Augusta, Ga., 
and on March 22 the cities of Paris, 
Texas, and Nashville, Tenn., were vis- 
ited by fires which started within 25 
hours of each other and in which the 
fire-fighting period practically over- 
lapped. Further coincidence was in 
the nature of the conflagrations, which 
had more in common than the date 
of their occurrence. They were all in 
mixed residence and business districts. 
In none was there any great conges- 
tion of buildings, in none was there a 
lack of water. The main cause of the 
spread of the fire in all was a high 
and violent wind, which in each case 
carried brands to near or far shingle 
roofs, this contributing more than 
any other factor to the spread of the 
fire. What should be noticed re- 
garding them is that in each case a 
violation of a well known fire-protec- 
tion truth contributed to the destruc- 
tion. This was particularly so in the 
spread of the fire through communica- 
tion to the shingle roofs, which had 
been long condemned by a number of 
fire-protection experts. The follow- 
ing tabulation gives the principal 
data of the three conflagrations: 


. Nashville,| Augusta, 
Paris, Tex. |" Pann. Ga. 


loss 


Lessons from the Augusta Fire.— 
In a report by the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association on the fire in 
Augusta, Ga., on March 22 and 23, 
which caused a loss of $4,250,000, the 
following are given as lessons learned 
from the conflagration: 


The utter inability of a fire depart- 
ment to control a fire in a building of 
large area and fair height in which a 
fire can spread from cellar to roof in a 
period of time shorter than that in 
which the fire department can respond 
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and get into effective operation; ‘the 
necessity for eliminating frame addi- 
tions to brick buildings, protecting ex- 
terior and interior wall openings, en- 
closing vertical openings, and the neces- 
sity for proper construction of parapets, 
skylights and dormer windows; the need 
of an ample water supply at pressure 
giving effective hose streams under max- 
imum requirements, or having all fire 
companies equipped with an ample sup- 
ply of pumping engines ; the danger aris- 
ing from the storage of cotton in 
streets, which not only spreads the fire, 
but prevents engine companies from 
working at advantageous points; the in- 
ability, when the apparatus must come 
100 miles by train, to get outside aid in 
time to be of material assistance, except 
in case of a second fire; the inability of 
a fireproof building, even if not occu- 
pied, to act as a fire barrier when not 
equipped throughout with properly pro- 
tected windows; the danger of shingle 
roofs and the manner in which they 
spread fire beyond the ability of a fire 
department to handle, with ordinary 
wind blowing, even when a fair propor- 
tion of the buildings are brick and have 
non-combustible roofs and buildings are 
not congested ; and the further fact that 
wide streets do not form a fire break 
when shingle-roof construction is pres- 
ent. 

Hitherto very little attention has 
been given in Augusta to fire preven- 
tion either in the construction of 
buildings or the prevention of fires, 
and a recent attempt to create in- 
terest in these matters by the Georgia 
Fire Prevention Society was given a 
cold reception by citizens and city 
officials alike. The city formerly 
had an anti-shingle roof ordinance, 
but this was repealed after about 
two years and shingle-roof limits cut 
down to a comparatively small area. 
Just a few weeks before the fire the 
area in which shingle roofs were pro- 
hibited was further reduced. En- 
forcement of any of the laws has not 
been evident for many years, although 
conditions are better in this respect 
at present. 

Fire Peril—The magnitude of the 
fire peril may be gathered from a spe- 
cial report on fire hazards in factory 
buildings which has just been issued 
by the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt and 
the Dress and Waist Industries, New 
York City. According to this report 
it appears that these two industries 
are concentrated in the loft zone in 
Manhattan in 2,391 shops located in 
928 buildings. These 928 buildings 
are but a part of the 16,000 loft 
buildings in the city. In these 928 
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buildings the workers in the two in- 
dustries alone represented not less 
than 75,000 men and women and the 
total population of these 928 build- 
ings was about 150,000 to 200,000. 
According to George M. Price, direc- 
tor of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control in these trades: 


A building may be considered safe 
which has sufficient exits in the form of 
stairways or proper fire escapes to allow 
all the persons working in the building 
to escape within three or five minutes, 
which is a reasonable time before the 
spread of fire may do harm to the work- 
ers. Out of the 928 buildings there 
were only 32 which could be regarded as 
reasonably safe, being provided with 
three or more stairways or a sufficient 
number of exits for the escape of all the 
persons working in them. 


Progress in Fire Prevention.—There 
have been few events of signal im- 
portance during the year, although 
certain interesting manifestations of 
the growth of fire-prevention senti- 
ment are in evidence. The following 
important organizations have passed 
resolutions at their annual conven- 
tions declaring for the principle of 
assessing the cost of extinguishing a 
preventable fire upon those disobey- 
ing fire-prevention orders: National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, National Association of Credit 
Men, National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers, Fire Marshals 
Association of North America, Pacifie 
Coast Association of Fire Chiefs and 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The creation of a committee on 
marine fire hazards by the National 
Fire Protection Association is a new 
development in the work, as nothing 
has ever been done in the direction of 
safeguarding shipping. Another item 
is a recent conference with the Fed- 
eral. Bureau of Education, the Asso- 
ciation agreeing as a result to pro- 
duce lectures on fire prevention to 
be distributed among the schools by 
the Bureau of Education. Another 
item which eventually may be signifi- 
cant is the creation by the Associa- 
tion of a committee on high-value 
districts. It is to be the work of this 
committee to make studies of condi- 
tions in individual cities and to rec- 
ommend certain specific measures to 
reduce the conflagration hazards of 
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the mercantile districts. Throughout 
the United States the system recently 
installed in New York, whereby rou- 
tine fire-inspection duties are per- 
formed by members of the uniformed 
fire fighting force, has been extended 
with excellent results in the field of 
fire prevention and without detriment 
to the efficiency of the uniformed 
force in the field of fire extinguish- 
ment. The New York Bureau of Fire 
Prevention has completed its revision 
and redrafting of its office and in- 
spection forms and these forms have 
been adopted by many other cities. 

The New York Fire Department has 
made studies and prepared recommen- 
dations for the installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers acting by the pres- 
sure of the water in street mains in- 
stead of by means of roof tanks and 
house pumps. Only the preliminary 
work has been completed. There is 
a movement to make privately owned 
auxiliary fire-alarm systems a part 
of the regular municipal fire-alarm 
system with a view to increasing their 
efficiency and reducing their cost. 

Fire Prevention Day.—During the 
year the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation reached an agreement with 
the National Safety Council to co- 
operate with that body in securing 
the observance of Fire Prevention Day 
on Oct. 9 in all important cities 
throughout the nation. The plan fol- 
lowed was for the local board of 
trade or chamber of commerce to take 
the initiative in conducting this ob- 
servance, the association to furnish 
literature and interest local members 
in assisting in the celebration. 


Centralization of Fire - Fighting 
Force——Commissioner Adamson of 
the New York City Fire Department 
has introduced experimentally a plan 
for the centralization of the fire-fight- 
ing force. The fire-fighting unit is 
the battalion, which is made up of the 
apparatus and complement of men 
that respond to an alarm. In almost 
all American cities each company of 
the battalion is housed in ‘separate 
quarters in order that the companies 
may be well distributed over the en- 
tire battalion district. With the mo- 
torization of the New York Depart- 
ment, the need for this wide distri- 
bution has disappeared and Commis- 
sioner Adamson is planning to house 
an entire battalion in one large ap- 
paratus house. This house will have 
double entrances on two adjoining 
streets, thus permitting four com- 
panies to leave the house simulta- 
neously. The resulting saving in sites, 
maintenance and number of officers 
will be considerable. 

National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion.—The twentieth annual meeting 
of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation was held in Chicago, May 
9-11. The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
were opened to members of the Asso- 
ciation for inspection visits during 
the convention week. The _ pro- 
gramme of the convention included 
the report of the executive committee, 
and reports of the committees on pub- 
lic information, state fire prevention 
associations, automatic sprinklers, 
and standardization of pipe and fit- 
tings. (See also “Progress in Fire 
Prevention,” supra.) 


POLICE ~ 


Chicago Crime Commission—A new 
Crime Commission for Chicago was 
appointed on Oct. 5, 1915, composed 
of leading authorities on law, crime 
and social welfare, to make a search- 
ing investigation of criminal practice 
and procedure. The commission’ is 
considering especially an improved 
system of criminal statistics; meth- 
ods and practices in police and crim- 
inal courts; methods in vogue in the 
offices of the city prosecutor and the 
state attorney; necessary changes 
in criminal law and procedure and 
drafts of such proposed changes; op- 
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eration of the parole and probation 
systems; creation of a consolidated 
court system for Chicago; and im- 
proved methods of electing judges. 
The scope of the work entrusted to 
the commission is large enough to 
embrace practically everything per- 
taining to the administration of crim- 
inal justice in Chicago, including 
even the matter of electing judges, 
although efficiency in administering 
criminal law in the courts of Chi- 
cago necessarily involves reconstruc- 
tion and consolidation of numerous 
local departmental agencies which, in 
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turn, will depend upon constitutional 


changes. 

The Black Hand in New York.— 
While serving as head of the New 
York Detective Bureau in 1908, Ar- 
thur Woods, now Commissioner of 
Police, conducted negotiations with 
the Department of State through 
which the Italian Government made 
arrangements to turn over the penal 
certificates of malefactors of that na- 
tionality to agents of the New York 
Police Department. According to the 
Outlook, the dismissal of General 
Bingham and the resignation of Mr. 
Woods in 1909, with the subsequent 
suppression of the more than 700 
penal certificates, halted the work of 
exterminating Black Hand crime. 
The evil order grew and thrived. In 
October, 1910, during Mayor Gaynor’s 
administration, William J. Flynn, 
Chief of the Secret Service of the 
Treasury Department, who had 
brought about the sentence of eight 
of the most important members of the 
Black Hand to a total of 150 years’ 
imprisonment by way of the Federal 
courts, was made a deputy commis- 
sioner of police. He at once began a 
vigorous crusade against the Black 
Hand, but as he began to get results 
he was transferred to another branch 
of the detective service and resigned. 
Mr. Woods became commissioner early 
in 1914; and he has since given par- 
ticular attention to Black Hand 
erime. So successful has been the 
policy adopted of close surveillance 


and quick arrest of these malefactors 


on the commission of any crime, no 
matter how trivial, with the detention 
of witnesses and the skillful working 
up of evidence, that in two years the 
omerta, or conspiracy of silence, once 
the most effective factor in preventing 
convictions in Italian cases, has prac- 
tically disappeared from the courts. 
Respectable Italians now carry com- 
plaints of the Black Hand to the po- 
lice of their own accord, and there 
is comparative peace in the Italian 
settlements. The same conditions ex- 
ist in these settlements elsewhere 
throughout the country, not only be- 
cause hundreds of the more active of 
the Black Handers are now in prison, 
but because the situation in other 
cities has generally been controlled by 
leaders in New York. The police 


measure of Black Hand crime, ac- 
cording to the Outlook, is in the com- 
parative number of arrests for bomb- 
throwing. There were 151 arrests for 
this crime in 1913, 65 in 1914, 45 in 
1915. Up to April, 1916, there were 
but three arrests for bomb-throwing 
in New York. The decrease in such 
crimes as murder, arson, blackmail, 


kidnapping, and extortion has been 


approximately on the same scale. 

Police Telephones in New York.— 
One of the most efficient results 
achieved under Commissioner Woods 
has been the perfection and extension 
of the police telephone system. Flash 
lights are now attached to electric- 
light posts on the street curb and 
have five lenses. They may be seen 
in the daytime at a distance of 600 
ft., and at night nearly 2,000 ft. At- 
tached to the same post is the iron 
box containing the telephone equip- 
ment. By turning a switch in the 
station-house, the lieutenant on the 
desk flashes the light on any post at 
intervals of four seconds. The light 
continues to flash until the officer 
wanted sees the call and goes to the 
telephone box and removes the receiv- 
er from the hook, A citizen call-but- 
ton is also attached to the box, by 
means of which he may call an officer 
by merely pressing the button and 
lighting the lamp overhead, which 
throws a steady ray while the button 
is being pressed. 

The alarms at ferry houses, bridges 
and railroad terminals (flash light 
and telephone) play a most important 
part in the interception of criminals, 
and the recovery of stolen property. 


‘In particular the apprehension of au- 


tomobile thieves and of persons at- 
tempting to avoid arrest by trying to 
leave the jurisdiction of the city, is 
made possible, although the fugitive 
may have a start of minutes and 
sometimes of hours on his pursuers. 
In the suburban sections of the 
city where the police stations are far 
apart, there has been established a 
system of police booths. In these of- 
ficers provided with a bicycle or mo- 
toreycle are stationed at all times. 
They have direct telephone connec- 
tion with the station house, also with 
the public exchange service. By these 
means, a large number of patrolmen 
otherwise required to cover that 
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great amount of territory are re-| Springfield, 
leased, and the resident is provided } 


with means of calling an officer even 
more quickly than if a thousand pa- 
trolmen were walking posts. 

Efficiency Records for Policemen.— 
Commissioner Woods has introduced 
experimentally in several precincts an 
elaborate amplification of the efficien- 
ey record system for policemen de- 
vised by Chief Corriston of Minneap- 
olis several years ago. The New York 
system provides for a tabulated num- 
ber of merit marks for each act of 
police work successfully performed, 
which vary with the nature of the 
post to which the policeman is as- 
signed in order that the man assigned 
to a busy post may not have an un- 
fair advantage. A similar system of 
demerit marks also has been tabulat- 
ed. Provision will be made for con- 
sidering these efficiency records in 
promotion examinations, and for giv- 
ing additional time off each month to 
the most efficient policeman in each 
precinct and an additional week of 
annual vacation to the most efficient 
policemen on the force. 

Minneapolis——In Minneapolis a sur- 
vey of the police department is being 
made under the auspices of F. S. 
Staley of the Minneapolis Civie and 
Commerce Association. 

International Association of Chiefs 
of Police—The annual convention of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police was held in Newark, 
N. J., on June 6. The following offi- 
cers were elected: president, Michael 
T. Long, of Newark, N. J.; secretary, 
C. G. Kizer, of Norfolk, Va.; treasur- 
er, Frederick E. Roach, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; sergeant-at-arms, Lona B. 
Day, of Scranton, Pa. The 1917 con- 
vention will be held in Kansas City. 

Vice Investigations and the Social 


Tll., Shreveport, La., 
Rockland County, N.: Y., Lancaster, 
Pa., Lexington and Louisville, Ky., 
Toronto, Canada, Richmond, Va., and 
the state of Maryland, the two latter 
not printed. The following reports 
have been made in 1916: State of Illi- 
nois, New York City, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Paducah, Ky. A complete 
list of reports made to March, 1916, 
has been printed in the Bulletin of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 

As a result of the work of the 
Baltimore Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice and the Vice Commis- 
sion, the former reports the follow- 
ing points gained: 


(1) All houses of public prostitution 
in Baltimore are now closed. (2) The 
inmates have been offered an oppor- 
tunity to enter an honest life, and some 
have accepted. (3) Several hundred 
young girls are saved from lives of 
shame every year. (4) The closing of 
assignation houses. (5) Lessened amount 
of street-walking. (6) Improved condi- 
tions in hotels. (7) Diminished num- 
ber of assaults on women. (8) The 
practical elimination of the white-slave 
traffic. (9) A diminution of social dis- 
eases and consequent lessening of suf- 
fering among innocent women and chil- 
dren which must follow. (10) Improve- 
ment in the morale of the police force. 
(11) Elimination of the exploitation of 
vicious women as a matter of commerce. 
(12) A step toward the creation of a 
healthy public sentiment against the 
toleration of segregation of social vice. 
(13) Encouragement given to officials in 
the performance of their duties. (14) 
The removal of the public disgrace of 
vice districts previously tolerated and 
supervised by the authorities. (15) Bal- 
timore, from a moral standpoint, made 
ey ae the cleanest cities in the United 

ates, 


The report of the Vice Commission 
has not been published, although some 
of its findings and conclusions have 
been summarized by W. D. Lane in 


Evil—The following reports of vice| The Survey. (See also XV, Social 
investigations were made in 1915: | Hygiene.) 
NUISANCES 


Validity of Smoke Regulation.— 
The U. S. Supreme Court has handed 
down an important decision involy- 
ing the validity of the Des Moines 
smoke ordinance (Northwestern 
Laundry v. Des Moines, 239 U. S. 
486). The plaintiff sued to enjoin en- 
forcement of an ordinance adopted 


by defendant city, which declared 
the emission of dense smoke in por- 
tions of the city to be a public nui- 
sance and prohibited the same. To 
that end the ordinance authorized the 
appointment of a smoke inspector, 
and otherwise dealt with the subject 
with a view to effecting the prohibi- 
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tive purpose declared. It was insist- 
ed by the plaintiff that the ordinance 


was void because its standard of effi- 


ciency required the remodeling of 
many existing furnaces, because li- 
censes for such remodeling were re- 
quired, because the smoke inspector 
and the smoke-abatement commission 
were given unrestrained discretion to 
prescribe equipnient requirements, 
and because the ordinance did not op- 
erate uniformly throughout the city. 
All these and numerous minor objec- 
tions against the validity of the or- 
dinance were overruled by the Su- 
preme Court. The Court said: 

So far as the Federal Constitution is 
concerned, we have no doubt the state 
may by itself or through authorized mu- 
nicipalities declare the emission of dense 
smoke in cities or populous neighbor- 
hoods a nuisance and subject to restraint 
as such; and that the harshness of such 
legislation, or its effect upon business in- 
terests, short of a merely arbitrary en- 
actment, is not valid constitutional ob- 
jection. Nor is there any valid Federal 
constitutional objection in the fact that 
the regulation may require the discon- 
tinuance of the use of property or sub- 


. ject the occupant to large expense in 


complying with the terms of the law or 
Recent cases in this Court 
are Reinman v. Little Rock, 237 U. S. 
171; Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. v. 
Tranberger, 238 U. S. 67; Hadacheck v. 
Sebastian, decided Dec. 20, 1915 [see 
eA Planning, supra). i 5 
hat such emission of smoke is within 
the regulatory power of the state has 
been often affirmed by state courts. 
Harmon v. Chicago (110 Ill. 400) ; Bow- 
ers v. Indianapolis (169 Ind. 105) ; Peo- 
ple v. Lewis (86 Mich. 273) ; St. Paul v. 
Haugbro (93 Minn. 59); State v. Tower 
(185 Mo. 79); Rochester v, Macauley- 
Fien Milling Co. (199 N. Y. 207). And 
such appears to be the law in Iowa vw, 
Pintsch Compressing Co., 140 Ia. 429, 


Discussing the allegation that the 
Des Moines ordinance was in excess 
of the legislative grant, the Supreme 
Court pointed out the reasonableness 
of the ordinance in providing that the 
smoke inspector “must be qualified by 
training and experience to understand 
the theory and practice of smoke in- 
spection,” and that in addition he 
“has the benefit of counsel of the 
smoke-abatement commission, consist- 
ing of five members at least 
one of whom must have had experi- 
ence in the installation and conduct 
of power and heating plants.” 

Under the Des Moines ordinance, 
smoke density is limited to 3 on the 
Ringelmann caart, and the time limit 


is six minutes in any one hour. Fines 
of not less than $10 or more than 
$100 are imposed for each violation 
of the ordinance. A smoke-abatement 
commission composed of five members 
acts as adviser to the inspector in the 
conduct of the department. No new 
plans for producing power and heat 
nor any new chimney furnace or fire- 
place is allowed in the city until 
plans and specifications have been ap- 
proved by the inspector and a neces- 
sary permit issued by him. The same 
rule applies to alterations of existing 
plants. Z 

Pittsburgh—A handbook has been 
published by the Bureau of Smoke 
Regulation in the Pittsburgh Depart- 
ment of Health to answer inquirers 
as well as to visualize, by means of 
photographs, some of the changes that 
prove Pittsburgh is entitled to a new 
name. Smoke abatement, under the 
present administration, according to 
the latest report, is not only the ful- 
filment of a promise, but also marks 
a distinct epoch in the city’s civic 
and industrial history. The results 
for the year covered have not been 
equalled there or anywhere else with- 
in the same space of time. No other 
city has been confronted with a smoke 
problem of such magnitude or has en- 
countered similar difficulties in the 
effort to solve it. The three rivers, 
the deep valleys, the frequency of 
high humidity and low wind velocity 
with resultant fogs, are purely local 
conditions that must be reckoned 
with in any consideration of the 
smoke nuisance and its abolishment. 
The extent of the mill district, the 
great number of stacks in restricted 
areas, the immense quantity of smoke- 
producing fuels consumed, the charac- 
teristics of the high volatile coal nat- 
ural to the district, and the variety 
of boiler and metallurgical furnaces, 
constitute sources of smoke within 
the city and its borders, with which 
there is no comparison in America. 
The handbook says: 

It is safe to say that the “production 
and emission of smoke’ in Pittsburgh 
has been abated fully seventy-five (75) 
per cent. when compared with what did 
exist and would be the condition were 
there no regulatory laws and effective 
enforcement. This, too, with business 
activity greater than. ever before and 


with coal consumption increased to tax 
the capacity of the mines and furnaces. 
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Louisville.—Authorization for the 
employment of an engineer expert on 
combustion to supervise a prelimi- 
nary survey of Louisville, Ky., for the 
elimination of the smoke nuisance has 
been voted by the Smoke Abatement 
League. 

New York.—In 1907 an order was 
adopted by the Public Service Com- 
mission for the first district of New 
York and issued to the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. Co., 


that said company cease and. desist from 
further suffering or permitting in any 
manner the emission of black smoke 
from the stacks of the engines in use on 
the lines of said company, at any and 
all times while such engine shall be 
standing in or passing through the Har- 
lem River terminal yard, and that said 
company cover all soft-coal fires in said 
yard, whether standing still or passing 
through said yard with coke and contin- 
ually to feed and replenish same with 
eoke during the time said engines shall 
remain in “said yard; and further that 
said company discontinue the use of the 
roundhouse in said yard and of the 
tracks in and adjacent to the same for 
the storage of engines under same. 


In February, 1908, an order was 
served on the N. Y. C. R. R. Co. to 
desist from the use of soft coal on 
any engines used by it on its Putnam 
Division, while within the corporate 
limits of New York City. In March, 
1908, a further order was served on 
the N. Y. C. R. R. Co., that every en- 
gine owned or controlled by it and 
operated in a northerly direction on 
the line lying west of Riverside Drive 
and west of the Boulevard Lafayette 
should be started on its northerly 
run with a clean anthracite coal fire 
or fire produced by other smokeless 
fuel, or with devices preventing the 
emission of black smoke, if such be 
discovered. That every such engine 
should in addition carry an available 
supply of hard coal, etc., sufficient to 
carry the engine through the city of 
New York, this amount of hard coal 
or other smokeless fuel to be never 
less than one ton for each engine, or, 
in case of liquid fuel, of such an 
amount as would be sufficient to carry 
the engine beyond the northerly limits 
of the city of New York, in addition 
to the amount in the fire box at the 
beginning of the trip. 

In July, 1916, an order was issued 
to the L. I. R. R. Co. to the effect 
that it shall operate no steam locomo- 


tive through the tunnels on its At- 
lantie Avenue Division, except be- 
tween the hours of 12 midnight and 
6:00 a.m. This order is possibly sub- 
ject to further amendment after fur- 
ther hearings. 

The above orders relative to the 
smoke nuisance on the railroads en- 
tering New York have largely elimi- 
nated the complaints due to these 
causes. In the case of the N. Y., N. 
H. & H. R. R. Co., the Harlem River 
yard has since been electrified and all 
passenger business of this company 
and over 60 per cent. of the freight 
business is now handled by the elec- 
tric service. 

Minneapolis——In 1913 the Minneap- 
olis Civic and Commerce Association 
employed a smoke inspector, paying 
his salary out of the Association 
funds. During his activity, the re- 
duction in the smoke nuisance was 
very evident. In the spring of 1914, 
however, the Association requested 
the City Council to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the employment of 
this inspector, believing that he 
should properly be upon the city pay- 
roll. After considerable agitation, 
the Council decided not only not to 
employ the inspector, but also to abol- 
ish altogether the office of smoke in- 
spector. The Association’s commit- 
tee has nevertheless continued its ac- 
tivities. Meetings have been held 
with the smoke inspectors of the rail- 
roads entering the city, in an endeavor 
to secure their codperation in elim- 
inating the emission of smoke from 
railroad engines. On the recommen- 
dations of the committee, a course for 
the instruction of firemen in the prop- 
er care and operation of heating ap- 
paratus has been inaugurated at the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, and 
during the spring of 1916 the Associa- 
tion employed a checker to investi- 
gate industrial plants and railroad 
yards which were emitting dense 
smoke. 

Each year for three successive 
years the committee had recommend- 
ed to and urged upon the City Coun- 
cil the creation of a department of 
smoke inspection, but was unsuccess- 
ful until 1916, when an examination 
for smoke inspector was held and the 
successful candidate assumed the du- 
ties of the office on May 1. 
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MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Municipal League.—The 
twenty-second annual meeting of the 
National Municipal League was held 
in Springfield, Mass., on November 
23-25, in conjunction with the City 
Managers’ Association, ‘Training 
School for Public Service, Massachu- 
setts Federation of City-Planning 
Boards, and Massachusetts and West- 
ern New England Chambers of Com- 
merce. There were also sessions of 
the Civic Secretaries’ Committee and 
the Intercollegiate Civie Division of 
the National Municipal League, and a 
conference of officials of bureaus of 
municipal research. 

Among the questions discussed at 
the League’s meeting were: political 
parties in city government; state poli- 
tics in municipal legislation; munici- 
pal non-partisanship; codrdination of 
civic forces; extension of municipal 
activities and municipal expendi- 
tures; private and public welfare ac- 
tivities. One session was devoted to 
a discussion of the practical operation 
of various forms of city government; 
another session held in conjunction 
with the Massachusetts Federation of 
City-Planning Boards considered sun- 
dry problems of city planning; an- 
other held in connection with the 
City Managers’ Association discussed 
the most important accomplishments 
of cities during 1916. The address of 
President Lawson Purdy dealt with 
“Some Advanced Municipal Steps” 
and the annual review of Secretary 
Woodruff discussed ‘Municipal Pre- 
paredness.” Formal reports were re- 
ceived from the committees on new 
sources of revenue, the relation of the 
city to its food supply, municipal 
courts, franchises, civie bibliography, 
and municipal reference libraries. 


Lawson Purdy, George Burnham,: 


Jr., and Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
were reélected president, treasurer, 
and secretary, respectively. The fol- 
lowing vice-presidents were reélected: 
_ John Stewart Bryan, Richmond, Va.; 
Charles Richardson, Philadelphia; 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago; Richard 
S. Childs, New York; Oliver McClin- 
tock, Pittsburgh; Walter L. Fisher, 
Chicago; Frank J. Goodnow, Balti- 
more; A. Lawrence Lowell, Cam- 
bridge; George McAneny, New York; 


ot 
' 


J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg; 
Robert Treat Paine, Boston; L. 8S. 
Rowe, Philadelphia; Meyer Lissner, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Dudley Tibbits, 
roy, New York. 

City Planning, by John Nolen, 
and Y'own Planning for Rural and 
Industrial Communities, by Charles 
Sumner Bird, Jr., are the latest vol- 
umes to be added to the National Mu- 
nicipal League Series (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.). 

‘the Intercollegiate Civic Division 
of the National Municipal League 
held its annual meeting at the New 
York City Club on April 27-28. Ar- 
thur E. Woods, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is secretary of the Di- 
vision. A national Conference for 
Governmental Research was organ- 
ized at Springfield with L. D. Upson, 
Detroit, president, and C. O. Dustin, 
Springfield, Mass., secretary. 

City Managers’ Association.—The 
third conference of the City Manag- 
ers’ Association was held in Spring- 
field, Mass., on November 21-23, in 
conjunction with the National Mu- 
nicipal League. Thirty city manag- . 
ers were present, with Henry M, 
Waite of Dayton, Ohio, as president, 
and Ossian E. Carr of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., as secretary. The meeting was 
largely taken up with a discussion of 
technical questions, although the fol- 
lowing subjects also were discussed: 
possibilities of success of the city 
manager where the commission is 
dominated by politics; training of 
understudies for the city manager in 
cities of under 25,000; legal difficul- 
ties in the establishment of new char- 
ters. Among the technical questions 
were: budgets; best method of keep- 
ing cost records; publicity of bids in 
city purchasing. Ossian C. Carr, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, and W. L. 
Miller, St. Augustine, Fla., reélected 
secretary. 

The American Civic Association 
held its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton in December. J. Horace McFar- 
land of Harrisburg was _ reélected 
president, Richard B. Watrous, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
secretary, and William B. Howland, 
New York, treasurer. 
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The American Society of Municipal 
‘Improvements met in Newark, N. J., 
on Oct. 10-13. The meeting was gen- 
erally considered one of the most ef- 
fective in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The sessions were mainly oc- 
eupied with a discussion of technical 
questions and the trips taken were to 
important improvements in or near 
Newark. Norman 8. Sprague — of 
Pittsburgh was elected president, and 
Charles Carroll Brown, Municipal 
Engineering, Chicago, was reélected 
secretary. 

The League of American Munici- 
palities held its annual meeting in 
Newark, N. J., on Sept. 7-9. Martin 
Behrman of New Orleans was re- 
elected president, and Robert E. Lee 
of Baltimore, secretary. 

Other Organizations—tThe first Na- 
tional Conference on Community Cen- 
ters was held in New York on April 
19-22. It continues as a permanent 
organization with H. A. Lipsky, 
thairman of the Chicago School 


Board’s committee on community cen- 
ters, as president. The conference 
was attended by delegates from 68 
cities, and was the scene of debates 
more heated than are usual at social- 
service conferences. The secretary is 
John Collier, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The third National Open Forum 
Conference was held in Buffalo on 
May 7-9, with delegates present from 
more than 100 forums. Miss Mabel 
B. Ury, 9 Myrtle Street, Boston, is 
secretary. 

The second annual conference of the 
Association of Urban Universities 
was held in Cincinnati, Nov. 15-17, 
1915; and the third at Philadelphia, 
Nov. 16-18, 1916. The proceedings 
are published in book form. E. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Madison, Wisconsin, is 
secretary. : 

The American City Bureau Sum- 
mer School for Commercial Secre- 
taries was held at Ithaca, N. Y., July 
24-Aug. 5, with 49 in attendance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


General Statistics of Cities—Harly 
in 1916 the Bureau of the Census is- 
sued its annual volume of “General 
Statistics of Cities” covering the de- 
partmental year of each municipality 
closing between July 1, 1914, and 
June 30, 1915, inclusive. The field 
covered comprises governmental or- 
ganization, police departments, liquor 
traffic, and municipally owned wa- 
ter-supply systems in cities having 
over 30,000 inhabitants. 

Of the 204 cities covered by the re- 
port, 81 had commission government, 
95 others had single-chambered coun- 
cils, and 28 had two branches of the 
council. Of the cities with single- 
chambered councils, 11 elected all the 
members at large, and 40 elected 
some of the members at large. In 
the cities with two houses, six elected 
all the members of the upper council 
at large, and three elected some of the 
members at large. The statistics as 
to mayors and other executive officers 
eover only the length of term and 
salaries. 

In the police data, wide variations 
are shown in the number of police in 
proportion to population and in the 
ratio of officers to the total number 


of police. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
most of the southern cities have a 
relatively small police force, but 
Washington has nearly twice the 
number in New Orleans. The pro- 
portion of officers ranges from 5.1 per 
cent. in Grand Rapids, Mich., to 22.8 
per cent. in Oakland, Cal. 

The liquor traffic was prohibited in 
35 of the 204 cities, which included 
6.7 per cent. of the aggregate popula- 
tion of the cities covered. In all the 
cities included the number of retail 
liquor dealers decreased 16.6 per cent. 
from 1905 to 1915, and in a consider- 
able number of cities there has been 
a higher rate of decrease. The num- 
ber of dealers in proportion to popu- 
lation ranged from 1 to 194 in East 
St. Louis, to-1 to 5,286 in Colorado 
Springs. 

Municipally owned water-supply 
systems were reported by 155 of the 
204 cities. Seventy-three employed 
purification processes. The average 
amount of water supplied was 139 
gals. per capita per day. (See also 
XI, Water Supply; and XXI, Ciwil 
Engineering.) 

City and County Consolidation.— 
Early in 1916 the City and County 
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Government Association of Alameda 
County, California, was formed, fos- 
tered by the Taxpayers’ Association. 
The executive committee of this new 
organization has prepared a federated 
charter for Alameda County and its 
cities (including Alameda, Berkeley 
and Oakland) under a system of 
boroughs, which it is believed can be 
worked out under Section 8% of the 
constitution of California. Borough 
boards will have legislative powers 
only, just the reverse of the situation 
under the charter of Greater New 
York. They will have local autonomy 
in certain police and health regula- 
tions, and the cities, which will be 
called boroughs if the charter is 
adopted, will maintain their present 
identity and independence, and have 
power to fix their own tax rates for 
borough purposes. 

The estimated saving that can be 
brought about by federation under 
the plan proposed will run close to 
$1,000,000 annually. The total budgets 
of the county and the various cities 
within Alameda County now approxi- 
mate $10,000,000 annually. This does 
not take into consideration the in- 
creased efficiency that will come un- 
der a proper business management of 
the county and municipal govern- 
ments. It is proposed to have a 
county manager appointed by the 
council managers for the boroughs, 
and an elective mayor. 

The National Municipal League’s 
Committee considering the problem 
of city and county consolidation 
(H. S. Gilbertson, New York, chair- 
man) has reported that aside from 
the economies of a single local gov- 
ernment as opposed to two or more, 
it seems essential that the future de- 
velopment of large centers of popu- 
lation should not be hampered by con- 
flicting policies of a double or mul- 
tiple system of local governments. 
Perils which continually threaten the 
population of urban communities, 
such as fire, crime and contagious 
diseases, constitute unified adminis- 
trative problems which are coexten- 
sive with congested areas. The con- 
trol of these perils should be a unified 
one, and too much reliance should not 
be placed upon a spirit of codperation 
between different units of local gov- 
ernment. 


Socialist Mayor in Milwaukee.— 
Milwaukee has chosen another Social- 
ist as its mayor, Daniel W. Hoan, 
formerly city attorney. This result 
was due not only to the continuous 
growth of the Socialist vote, but to 
the fact that the non-partisan ad- 
ministration had failed to impress it- 
self favorably upon the people of the 
city. In 1900 the Socialist candidate 
for mayor received 2,984 votes. Since 
that time the Socialist vote for this 
office has increased at every election, 
until at the one in April, 1916, Mr. 
Hoan received 33,863 votes, a major- 
ity of 1,700. The Socialists elected 
less than one-third of the aldermen 
and failed to elect their candidates 
for treasurer and comptroller. The 
Socialist vote for these two offices, 
however, was larger than at any time 
in the history of the city. The Social- 
ists elected nine ward aldermen (they 
formerly had eight). 

Los Angeles the Largest City Ter- 
titorially—To enable suburban cities 
to avail themselves of city water, Los 
Angeles has become, through its vote 
at a special election, the first city in 
the United States in point of area. 
The recent completion of the Los An- 
geles aqueduct brings mountain water 
250 miles in sufficient quantity to 
supply a city of 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
As the aqueduct water may not be 
sold to those living outside of the 
city limits, a large amount of outly- 
ing territory has been voted into the 
corporate limits. Los Angeles was 
second only to New York previously, 
but with the annexation of the West- 
gate district, containing 48.67 sq. 
miles, and of the Occidental district, 
it now has a total area of 337.92 sq. 
miles, as compared with New York 
City’s 314.75 sq. miles. Chicago is 
third with 198 sq. miles, and Phila- 
delphia fourth with 129 sq. miles. 

A Modern Municipal Court Act.— 
The draft of a model municipal-court 
act has been completed by a special 
committee of which Chief Justice Ol- 
son of the Chicago Municipal Court 
is chairman. The drafting has been 
done by the American Judicature So- 
ciety, the membership of which em- 
braces the National Municipal 
League’s committee. The model act 
is published by the Society in two 
bulletins. The first is devoted to the 
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selection and retirement of judges. 
It contains a keen analysis of exist- 
ing methods and proposes construc- 
tive reforms of a most suggestive and 
valuable sort. The act proper ap- 
pears in the second. While in form 
it is adapted to the largest cities, 
which embody the most difficult prob- 
lems, it is adaptable with slight modi- 
fication to the needs of cities of 100,- 
000 or more. 

The drafting of this act represents 
a large share of the research and con- 
structive work of the Society over a 
period exceeding two years. The act 
was submitted to the advisory coun- 
cil of the Society as a first draft two 
years ago. Criticisms from judges, 
representative lawyers and political 
scientists in many cities were secured, 
and the present publications repre- 
sent a revision embodying the most 
mature experience and thought on the 
subject. 

The Recall in Cities—An effort to 
recall the mayor of San Francisco 
during the year failed, as did a simi- 
lar effort in Atlanta, Ga. A proposal 
‘to recall the entire commission in 
Sandusky, Ohio, came to naught. An 
effort to recall the commissioner’ of 
health in Oakland, Cal., failed. In 
Nashville, Tenn., the terms of an ous- 
ter law were utilized to get rid of 
unsatisfactory officials instead of the 
recall (see infra). The attempt to 
recall one of the supervisors of Ala- 
meda County, California, spent itself 
in a futile struggle over the commis- 
sion. ‘Some Recent Uses of the Re- 
call” was discussed by F. S. Fitz- 
patrick in the July issue of the Na- 
tional Municipal Review. 

Removals of Municipal Officials in 
Tennessee.— Under the Tennessee 
ouster law Mayor Howse of Nashville 
has been removed from office, and the 
Supreme Court, after sustaining the 
action of the lower court, temporarily 
disqualified Howse politically by the 
construction given by it to the 
visions of the law. It held that any 
acts of misfeasance or malfeasance, 
or acts indicating official unworthi- 
ness occurring even during a former 
term are grounds of ouster. 

The Supreme Court also decided 
against Mayor E. H. Crump and Com- 
missioner R. A. Utley of Memphis, 
who were ousted under the same law, 


pro- 


the charge against them being failure 
to enforce the prohibition laws. They 
were ousted on Noy. 3, 1915, by chane- 
ery decree, on pleas of guilty entered 
“to expedite an appeal.” ‘The cases 
of Crump and Utley differed from the 
Nashville cases, the two defendants 
having been reélected previous to the 
ouster proceedings for new terms be- 
ginning January 1, 1916. The Su- 
preme Court sustained their ouster 
from office, but held that the proceed- 
ings did not apply to their new terms. 

Snow Removal.—The subject of 
snow removal has received more at- 
tention during the past two or three 
years than ever before, and a confer- 
ence on the subject was held in New 
York on March 8 under the general 
auspices of the divisions of highway 
engineers and of municipal engineers 
of the National Highway Associa- 
tion, the Society of Street Cleaning 
and Refuse Disposal of the United 
States and Canada, the Automobile 
Club of America, the Citizens’ Street- 
Traffic Committee of Greater New 
York and the graduate class in high- 
way engineering of Columbia Uni- 
versity. About 125 were in attend- 
ance from Boston, Hartford, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and other cities. 

Municipal Reference Libraries.—A 
combined committee of the National 
Municipal League and of the Special 
Libraries Association is working to 
bring about the closer affiliation of 
the various municipal reference li- 
braries with the state and Federal 
departments. Dr. Charles C. Will- 
jiamson, the municipal reference li- 
brarian of New York, is chairman of 
the committee. 

New Municipal Publications,— 
Among the new municipal publica- 
tions established during the year are: 
The Public Service, by the Society for 
the Promotion of Training for Pub- 
lie Service; Minnesota Municipalities, 
by the League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities; Washington Municipalities, 
by the League of Washington Munici- 
palities; Civic Affairs, by the Civic 
League of Cleveland; Bulletin: of the 
Brooklyn Civic League; The Town, by 
the Woman’s Civic League, Balti- 
more; Municipal Bulletin, Asheville, 
N. C.; City Bulletin, Columbus, Ohio, 
by the city; City Journal, Toledo, 
Ohio. © 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES OF POPULATION ABOVE 50,000 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
The figures in this table are courteously supplied by the Bureau of the Census from the report 


on ‘Financial Statistics of Cities” for 1916 in press at the end of the year. They relate to the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, or to the first fiscal period prior thereto, 


Total Government Cost 
Assessed] Tax | Total Payments 
Popu- Valu-: Levy for): Rev- 9 |2 = Net 
lation, | ation of |} Mu- enue |For Ex- ion Debt 
1910 Prop- | nicipal| Re- | penses| 6.4 | Total sf 
erty Pur- | ceipts | and 1 & 
poses Interest] “YS 
Adcronm; | OHIO 5 sei evant 69,067) 132,614 1,541 2,395 1,663 1,471 3,134| 7,597 
Albany, Ns Xo ciieew vias 100,253} 121,377| 2,195) 3,246) 2,377; 1,905) 4.283) 6,950 
Allentown, Pa......... 51,913) 47,198 641 918 671 423 1,094 1,070 
‘Altoona, Pa. cicces. 52,127} 27,240 566 967 684 249 934| 1,916 
Atlanta, Gad ach. sank 154,839] 182,812} 2,302} 3,818) 2,928 859| 3,787| 4,728 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 46,150} 95,454 1,344 2,349 1,965 518} 2,483) 7,346 
Baltimore, Md......... 558,485}. 818,102) 10,084} 16,594) 14,532) 7,263] 21,795] 67,063 
Bayonne, N.J......... 55,545) 61,309 910) 1,697 1,544 107 1,651 2,498 
Berkeley, Cal.......... 40,434} 43,097 843 1,406 1,034 569 1,603] 1,736 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 48,443) 37,803) 931 1,246 918 792 1,710} 1,878 
Birmingham, Ala.......] 132,685} 93,531 935] 2,223) 1,950) 264] 2,214) 6,812 
Boston, Mass... . 670,585/1,565,661| 25,384} 36,690) 30,572) 4,753) 35,325) 85,579 
Bridgeport, Co: 102,054 ,417| 2,614) 2,524) 1,953) 1,179) 3,132) 3,701 
Brockton, Mass 56,878] 54,389] 1,101} 1,693] 1,336 335) 1,671) 3,085 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 423,715} 457,105} 13,366] 16,458} 13,507| 4,272] 17,780] 34,007 
sa tet Mas: 104,839} 130,110) 2,663) 3,655} 2,975 27| 3,603} 6,928 
Camden, N: 94,538] 75,233 972 1,887 1,770 420} 2,191) 4,810 


Canton, Ohio. . 50,217} 82,181 808] 1,130 898} 1,573) 2,472) 3, 
Charleston, S. CE 58,833] 20,787 800} 1,087 973 9} 1,172) 4,106 
Chattanooga, Tenn..... 44,604) 35,728) 589 874 803 190 994| 3,498 
Chicago, I. e sacs ess 2,185,283]1,041,770| 53,905} 81,051) 56,967| 26,127} 83,095} 69,817 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 363,591| 594,397} 8,948] 15,098] 13,192) 4,629} 17,821) 62,884 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 560,663] 891,331] 13,275) 19,556} 15,966] 12,654] 28,621} 62,656 
Columbus, ODIO seers: 181,511] 282,151) 2,897} . 5,219) 4,450) 1,733] 6,183] 10,293 
Covington, Ky......... 53,270| 30,185 528 938| 815 123 938) 2,542 
Pallas Vox. ceiccsaien.« 92,104} 119,102} 2,262) 3,616 2,224 1,849} 4,074) 5,991 
Dayton, Ohio.......... 116,577| 171,481] 1,777) 2,787) 2,179 935) 3,114] 6,641 
Denver, Col........... 213,381] 358,365} 5,090} 6,442) 5,085 673] 5,758) 771 
Des Moines, Ia........ 86,368} 35,092) 2,004] 2,151) 1,763 361] 2,125) 3,669 
Detroit, Mich.......... 465,766] 731,991] 14,562] 21,442) 13,368] 9,934! 23,303] 20,202 
Duluth, Minn......... 78,466] 79,096} 1,676} 3,026) 2,007) 1,100] 3,108] 6,748 
East St. Louis, Ill...... 58,547| 12,541 735| 1,169 936, 146} 1,083) 1,436 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 73,409} 69,718 937} 1,629) 1,213 296) 1,510} 3,000 
1 Paso, Texas. cn css.. 39,279] 46,707 854) 1,403} 1,028 581] 1,610} 3,231 
TOMe EAN no spe vise ere aii 66,525} 50,086 867} 1,403} 1,039 551] 1,590) 1250. 
Evansville, A ate Gaara 69,647; 44,168 871 1,341 992 449 1,441 1,916 
Fall River, Mass....... 119,295) 107,153) 2,188} 3,002} 2,359 893] 3,253] 5,307 
Plint, Mach... 2.+-e + 38,550} 37,166 551) 1,042 735) 597} 1,333] 1,760 
Fort Wayne, Ind....... 63,933) 40,476 858 1,760 1,140 590, 1,731 939 
Fort Worth, Tex....... 73,312} 67,046] 1,273} 1,970] 1,390 364] 1,755) 5,245 
Grand Rapids, Mich....| 112,571} 163,026] 1,979) 3,191] 2,253 929} 3,183) 3,901 
Harrisburg, Pa......... 64,186} 50,013 910 1,331 1,022 464 1,487} 2,836 
Hartford, Conn........ 98,915) 180,824) 2,924) 3,875) 2,950] 1,734) 4,684! 10,007 
Hoboken, N. J.........| /70,3824) 74,157} 1,060) 1,808} 1,646 323] 1,970) 3,376 
Holyoke, Mass......... 57,730) 65,204) 1,073] 2,059) 1,651 501] 2,153] 3,207 
Houston Tex eo san soc 78,800} 135,805} 2,444) 3,358) 2,234] 1,561] 3,796] 11,731 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 233,650) 243,698) 4,330] 6,801) 5,022] 2,647] 7,669] 6,025 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 57,699| 59,723 760) 1,958} 1,574 835) 2,409] 3,840 
Jersey City, N. J....... 267,779} 300,642} 3,814} 7,060) 5,766} 1,069] 6,835] 19,732 
Johnstown, Pa. ws. cio 55,482) 48,733 649 868 696 392} 1,089 733 
Kansas City, Kan...... 82,331] 93,022) 1,364) 2,267) 1,694] 1,039] 2,733] 6,069 
Kansas City, Mo....... 248,381) 206,753] 5,267} 9,670) 6,501] 3,192] 9,693] 10,487 
Lancaster, Pa..........| 47,227) 29,414 451 637 563 105 668 5 
Lawrence, Mass.. $5,892} 82,769) 1,319) 1,789] 1,546] 1,217] 2,763] 3,367 
Little Rock, Ark. 45,941 34,116 42 894 a 745 8 
Los Angeles, Cal. 319,198} 418,898] 13,107} 23,112} 16,329] 9,579] 25,909] 47,014 
Louisville, Ky... 223,928} 213,136} 3,937} 5,992 < 2,198] 6,499} 12,829 
Lowell, Mass. 106,294) 93,588) 1,710} 2,426] 1,991 333] 2,324] 2,735 
Lynn, Mass. . 89,336] 91,840} 1,748) 2,613] 2,012 699} 2,711} 4,319 
Malden, Mass 44,404) 42,925) ~—§ 863] 1,168 982 186} 1,168) 1,372 


Manchester, N. 70,063; 85,217; 1,077| 1,433) 1,162 324| 1,487} 1,317 


Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mooile, Ala. ie a. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Cpa wank, Nid eset vce. 
New Bedford, Mass... . 
New Britain, Conn 
New Haven, Conn. . 
~ New Orleans, La. . 
New York, re DG 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. - 
Oklahoma City, Olda. 


Peoria, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Ore... 6. 6.5 
Providence, R. I 
Pueblo, Collen sou... 
Reading, Pa........... 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N.Y 
Rockford, Ill 
Sacramento, Cal 
Saginaw, Mich......... 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 
San Antonio, Tex 
ca Diego, Cal 

San Francisco, Cal 
Savannah, Ga......... 
Schenectady, NET 
Seranton, Pal. ....... 
Seattle, Wash.......... 
Stoux City; Ta. ........ 
Somerville, Mass 
South Bend, Ind 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Ill 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Ohio 
St. Joseph, Mo 
St. Louis, Mo 


Tacoma, Wash 
Pampa, Blas.) 2%%. 0's. gee 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Toledo, Ohio... 5.0.3.0. 
_ Trenton, N. J 


Washington, D: Cy 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan. . 
so pec ag? Pa 
n, Del 
Worvecton Mass 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Work, Pa.... 
Youngstown, O! 


(in Thousands of Dollars) 
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Total Government Cost 
Assessed] Tax | Total Payments 
Popu- Valu- |Levyfor| Rev- 
lation, auen of | Mu- ; For Ex- rh 
1910 Top- | nicipa! e- penses 
erty Pur- | ceipts and ase Total 
poses Interest} ys 
131,105} 117,914 1,863) 3,179} 2,837 967| 3,804 
373,857} 535,831 8,859] 14,375} 9,321 5,302} 14,624 
301,408] 279,372) 7,303! 9,971) 7,879) 3,863] 11,743 
51,521 33,360 366 863 761 112 873 
110,364) 75,927; 1,138} 2,350) 1,937 752| 2,690 
347,469| 441,989 8,783] 14,659] 12,040 4,459) 16,499 
96,652] 111,392} 2,259) 3,265) 2,386 845) 3,231 
43,916} 45,551 732 1,099 796 350 1,147 
133,605} 161,750} 3,201 3,087 2,559 889} 3,449 
339,075} 243,23 5,402 8,58: 7,593) 2,958} 10,551 
4,766,883}9,230,869] 164,417] 223,854] 193,043] - 30,624! 223,677 
67,452} 83,268 1,324 2,086 1,842 282| 2,124 
150,174] 142, 871 3,310 5,546 3,909 1,588] 5,497 
64,205} 64,731 1,003 1,537 1,165 63 1,228 
124/096 44'607 3,316] 4,408] 3,444 862| 4,307 
54,773) 49,508 683 1,130 920 368 1,289 
125,600] 111,406 1,570 2,478 1,927 809| | 2,736 
51,622 56,792 866 1,389 1,229 493 1,723 
66,950) 24,081 1,157 1,520 1,182 529 1,711 
1,549,008]2,315,319] 27,675) 45,858] 39,244) 13,489] 52,734 
33,905| 782,563) 16,403] 21,470} 17,096 7,081) 24,17: 
58,571 71,843 1,219 1,91 1,600 407| 2,008 
207,214| 315,119 4,284 8,554 6,237 2,525) 8,763 
224,326| 349,375 4,802 6,617) 5,417 1,678) 7,096 
44,395} 31,427 617 1,024 846 190 1,036 
96,071 61,825 984 1,465 1,159 363 1,522 
127,628) 165,861 2,302 4,097 3,251 2,251 5,503 
218,149] 252,006] 4,730 7,755 6,174 2,906} 9,081 
45,401 21,847 852 1,177 828 525 1,354 
44,696 69,420 1,146 2,153 1,444 1,923] 3,368 
50.510} 47,078 730 1,232 810 253 1,064 
92,777| 71,955 1,690) 3,465) 2,358] 2,225) 4,583 
96,614} 107,996 091 2,629 1,851 1,862} 3,713 
39,578} 85,107 1,860} 3,37 2,259) 1,954) 4,213 
416,912) 538,703] 12,174] 19,872] 14,294 7,231| 21,526 
65,064 58,063 807 1,489 1,210 874| 2,0 
72,826 63,130]. 2,257) 2,132 1,761 1,099} 2,861 
129,867 84,179 1,559 2,079 1,733 417) 2,151 
237,194| 221,239 8,380] 14,147] 9,735] 6,686] 16,421 
47,828 16,252 1,061 1,601 940, 593, 1,534 
77,236} 77,444) 1,497) 1,992] 1,635) 247; =1,883 
53,684| 32,838 815 1,313 809 441 1,250 
104,402] 87,995 1,633 3,764| 2,625 353] 2,979 
51,678] 15,583 839} 1,263 871 362} 1,233 
88,926] 190,365} 3,093] 4,181] 3,136] 1,165] 4,302 
46,921 59,469: 594 968 766 485 1,252 
77,403| 42,821 1,012 1,614 1,075 836 1,912 
687,029] 709,238] 14,357] 23,598] 16,704] 5,531] 22,235 
214,744! 169,084] 4,022 5,730} 4,712 1,832} 6,545 
137,249] 157,902} 2,816] 4,096] 3,171 1,537} 4,709 
83,743] 61,807 1,419] 3,444 2,318 644| 2,963 
37,782! 31,010 755 1,204 902 537 1,440 
58,157| 37,288 828] 1,075 875 332] 1,207 
168,497) 268,710) 3,108) 4,568] 3,411] 2,316] 5,727 
96,815] 86,029 1,324) 2,420) 2,042 651 2,694 
76,813] 65,523 1,421 2,025 1,643 337 1,980 
74,419] 64,769) 1,245] 1,529] 1,306 640} 1,946 
331,069) 429,251! 6,438! 15,860] 10,006) 3,157| 13,163 
73,141] 80,635 1,369 1,758 1,443 1,210 654 
52,450] 64,746 990} 1,518 821 116 937 
67,105} 69,118) 954 1,187 994 644 1,639 
87,411} 82,589 1,098} 1,456} 1,267) 618 1,885 
145,986) 180,061} 3,182) 5,192] 3,909} 1,183] 5,093 
79,803) 121,143] 2,917} 3,020] 3,028) 903} 3,932 
44,750) 26,396 425) 590 329) 773 
79,066 164,566] 1,652) 2,441! 1,591] 1,590] 3,181 
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VIII. TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


FrANK McINTYRE 


ALASKA 


Economic Conditions. — Notwith- 
standing its remoteness, Alaska is 
making substantial progress in the 
development of its resources, and 
while, after approximately 50 years 
of American government, the white 
population numbers only about 50,- 
000 and the native population is not 
increasing, there is a constant increase 
in the output of the mines and fisheries 
with a steady development of the sev- 
eral other industries. The outstand- 
ing development of the year 1916 was 
a, great increase in copper production, 
which exceeds the gold output by sev- 
eral millions of dollars. 

Legislation—The only legislation 
with exclusive application to Alaska 
passed by Congress during the year 
was an act approved June 22, 1916, 
authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to sell under certain conditions 
skins taken from fur seals on the 
Pribolof Islands; an act approved 
July 8, 1916, amending the United 
States homestead law in its applica- 
tion to Alaska; and an act approved 
Sept. 7, 1916, authorizing the town 
of Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for 
school and other purposes. 

The local legislature, which meets 
in regular session each two years, 
will meet on the first Monday in 
March, 1917. The powers of this 
legislature are so limited and so 
many of the purely local matters are 
under the exclusive control of Con- 
gress that little can be expected from 
its labors, and the governor in his 
report for 1916 urges the grant of 
greater powers of local government 
to the people of Alaska and to their 
legislature. 


Education.—The native schools are 
still under the U. 8. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, which maintains 70 schools 
having an enrollment of approximate- 
ly 4,000. Great stress is laid on ele- 
mentary subjects, manual training 
and domestic science, and the em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Education 
devote a considerable part of their 
time to the education of the adult 
native population in sanitation and 
hygiene. : 

The number of white schools out- 
side of incorporated towns was in- 
creased during the year from 31 to 
37, and the number of teachers em- 
ployed in these schools from 40 to 50. 
The number of pupils increased from 
961 to 1,407. The white schools in 
the incorporated towns show an in- 
crease over the preceding year from 
65 to 68 teachers and the total en- 
rollment of pupils was increased from 
1,542 to 1,693. 

The governor complains in his an- 
nual report of the continuance of the 
control by Congress of the Alaskan 
schools and urges that this control 
be transferred to the local govern- 
ment, without which, he reports, sat- 
isfactory progress in education can- 
not be made. 

Health—The Bureau of Education, 
charged with looking after the health 
of the natives in Alaska, had avail- 
able for this purpose during the year 
$44,000. Small hospitals in charge of 
physicians were maintained at several 
points and such work as was pos- 
sible was also done through the 
schools. The Bureau of Education 


-has also secured the aid and codpera- 


tion of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. The health of the white popula- 
tion has continued excellent. 
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Railroads and Roads.—The con- 
struction of the government railroad 
from the coast to the interior is be- 
ing pushed by the commission in 
charge thereof and is progressing on 
the coast and in the interior. Fifty 
miles of track have been completed 
from Anchorage and 13 miles graded 
and made ready for the track, and 
an additional 49 miles is under con- 
struction and will be completed early 
in 1917. A short line of railroad is 
also being constructed from a point 
on Controller Bay to the Bering gold 
fields by a private corporation. ‘This 
road will be about 15 miles in length. 
The total railroad mileage in the ter- 
ritory, government and private, now 
being operated is 516 miles. 

The Alaska Road Commission dur- 
ing the last fiscal year expended ap- 
proximately $300,000 on highways. 
The total mileage constructed by this 
Commission was, on June 30, 1916, 
922, miles of wagon roads, 627 miles 
of sled roads, and 2,210 miles of trails. 
This is an increase in the total mile- 


age of about 64 miles for the year, 
while some of the trails have been 
improved into sled and wagon roads. 
Though these are not fine roads such 
as some of the newer roads in the 
United States, they meet satisfactor- 
ily conditions in Alaska and no de- 
velopment in that territory is more 
appreciated than the work of. the 
Road Commission. 

Industries—The only striking in- 
dustrial change of the year was the 
great development in copper mining, 
the result of which is shown in the 
increased exportation of that metal. 
The fisheries have continued, as in 
the past, to employ about 22,000 per- 
sons, with a total production vary- 
ing little from the past few years. 
The reindeer herds continue to be the 
principal wealth of the natives. 

Commerce.—This year has been a 
record year in the trade of Alaska. 
The following table gives the ship- 
ments from Alaska to the United . 
States for the last three fiscal years, 
ending June 30: 


1914 1915 — 1916 
... | $3,876,411 | $5,182,004 | $26,488,288 
....| 15,201,438 | 19,224,849 19,629,431 
....{ 12,291,672 | 15,348,666 16,195,635 
Ee 2,550,663 2,896,223 3,607,720 


GUAM 


Administration.— Several changes 
have taken place during the year in 
the governorship of the island of 
Guam. On April 29 Capt. W. J. 
Maxwell was relieved from duty on 
account of illness and was succeeded 
by the senior naval officer present, 
Lieut.-Comdr. W. P. Cronan, who as- 
sumed charge until May 9. Capt. 
Edward Simpson acted as governor 
from May 9 to 30, when he was re- 
lieved by the present governor, Capt. 
Roy C. Smith. 

Agricultural and Economic Condi- 


_ tions.—No improvement in the agri- 


cultural conditions was apparent dur- 
ing the year. As a means of rectify- 
ing these conditions and relieving the 
food shortage, the governor recom- 
mends the breeding of cattle and the 
raising of staple crops by the Govern- 
ment until such time as these indus- 
tries can be taken over by the natives. 
Experiments during the year estab- 


lished the fact that white potatoes 
could not be grown profitably, but 
that cotton could be produced to ad- 
vantage. 

On Jan. 3, 1916, there was opened 
the Bank of Guam, with a capital of 
$15,000, the first banking institu- 
tion of, any kind ever established in 
the island. 

During the year $4,817.04 was spent 
on new public works; 5,036 yds. of 
new roads and streets were con- 
structed, but the present road sys- 
tem of the island is quite inadequate 
for the needs of the people and the 
governor recommends its immediate 
extension. 

The native population is 13,285, an 
increase of 317 over the preceding 
year. 

Education—In November a new 
school building was opened at Yona, 
a district hitherto without school fa- 
cilities. Additional buildings, are 
urgently needed, especially one at 
Agana, where there are 985 school 
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children. Expenditures for education, 
exclusive of new buildings, were $7,- 
363.95. 

Instruction in agriculture and do- 
mestic science has continued. The 
average daily attendance is 1,674, and 
the number of teachers employed is 
33. The number of illiterates is de- 
creasing and the knowledge of Eng- 
lish is increasing, but it is estimated 
that only about 20 per cent. of the 
native population over 10 years of 
age can read or write, and only about 
10 per cent. speak and understand 
English, 

Sanitation.—The number of medical 
officers is still insufficient to perform 
properly the duties necessary for the 
medical treatment of the people and 
the sanitation of the island, and the 
governor recommends a large increase 
in the appropriations for these pur- 
poses. Treatment of gangosa and 
yaws has been continued; 468 school 
children were given hospital treat- 
ment for hookworm and _ intestinal 
parasites. One case of leprosy was 
discovered during the year and two 
more cases are being investigated. 
The death rate increased from 19 per 
thousand in 1915 to 21.3 per thou- 
sand, largely due to an epidemic of 
whooping cough which caused the 
death of about 60 children. 

Commerce and Industries.—The to- 
tal imports for 1916 amounted to 
$329,503.23, an increase of $35,938.88 
over the preceding year. The greatest 
inerease was in those from the United 
States, while there was a noticeable 
decrease in those from Manila and Ja- 
pan. The exports amounted to $66,- 
568.20, mainly copra, which was 
shipped in almost equal quantities to 
Japan and the United States. These 
figures show that the balance of 
trade is still largely against Guam. 


HAWAII 


Economic Conditions.—The territory 
of Hawaii has been unusually pros- 
perous throughout the year. hile 
there was a decrease in the sugar ex- 
ported from 640,459 tons in 1915 to 
568,584 tons in 1916, due to the high- 
er prices there was an increase in 
the value of this export of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. The principal 
crops continue to be sugar, pineapples 


and coffee. The assessable property of 
the territory on Jan. 1, 1916, was 
$206,970,229, as against $176,601,222 
on Jan. 1, 1915. During this same 
period bank deposits increased $6,- 
264,638.83. 

Legislation—There was no session ~ 
of the local legislature during the 
year. Congress passed several acts 
ratifying acts of the legislature of 
Hawaii with reference to franchises 
and acts modifying in minor respects 
franchises granted in the territory. 
It also passed an act establishing a 
national park in the territory. 

Population.—The population con- 
tinues approximately as previously 
reported. The question of bringing 
in European laborers is held in abey- 
ance because of the European War. 
The principal increase in population, 
other than that due to the excess of 
births over deaths, is among the Jap- 
anese and Filipinos, 

Education and Sanitation—Steady 
progress is being made in education 
and sanitation. It is to be noted that 
the report of the treatment of lep- 
rosy in the islands is by no means 
so hopeful as recent reports from the 
Philippine Islands and will doubtless 
cause the more hopeful reports to be 
received with caution. Dr. Currie, in 
reporting to Governor Pinkham on 
the work of the U. S. Laboratory in- 
vestigation in Hawaii, says with ref- 
erence to this matter: 


We have tried a number of new reme- 


‘dies and laboratory products on the pa- 


tients during the year. It is difficult, at 
this time, to state what success, if any, 
we have met with in this line of work, 
as leprosy is a very deceiving disease, 
patients often improving remarkably for 
a long period even without treatment of 
any kind. It is therefore difficult to 
judge whether the marked improvement 
of a few of our patients has been due 
to the remedies administered or merely 
the improvement which often occurs dur- 
ing the course of the disease for a tem- 
porary period, especially when patients 
are given good food, nursing, and gen- 
eral attention such as they receive here. 
It would appear, however, that some of 
the patients that are receiving chaul- 
moogra oil hypodermically have im- 
proved on an average more than other 
groups of patients treated differently, 
but certainly we have not secured with 
this agent the rapid improvement and 
even cure which has been claimed for it 
in certain other parts of the world, al- 
though the substance administered and 
the mode of giving it are the same as 
employed elsewhere. 
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Exports—The total value of do-| shows the value of the principal local 
mestic exports for the fiscal year 1916 | products shipped from the islands 
was $62,195,586. The following table | during the last three fiscal years: 


Fruits and nuts (mostly pineapples) 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Political Conditions.—As reported in 
the Year Boox for 1915 (p. 250), 
peace and order seem so well estab- 
lished in the Philippines as to make 
unnecessary the continuance of that 
heading in this article. The territory 
included in the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu, so turbulent in the 
earlier years of American occupation, 
as in the entire period of Spanish 
sovereignty, is making rapid strides 
toward civilization under the sympa- 
thetic guidance of Governor Carpen- 
ter, who, in codperation with every re- 
ligious and charitable agency locally 
interested in such work, is turning 
the minds of the people from the 
squalid past to a hopeful future and 
to sanitation, education, agriculture, 
roads, ete. 

Historically interesting and politi- 
cally important was the renunciation 
by the Sultan of Sulu in an agree- 
ment with Governor Carpenter of his 
claims to sovereignty over the Sulu 
Archipelago. Governor Carpenter 
acted under authorization of Governor- 
General Harrison and a formal agree- 
ment was drawn up and signed, being 
in effect a definitive statement of the 
understanding of the declarations of 
Governor-General Luke E. Wright and 
the Sultan at a hearing in Manila, 
July 19 to 26,1904, following the ab- 
rogation of the so-called Bates treaty. 
The following extract gives the sum- 
mary of the agreement: 

The Sultan of Sulu, on his own ac- 
count and in behalf of his adherents and 
people in the Sulu Archipelago and else- 
where within American territory, with- 
out any reservation or limitation what- 
Soever, ratifies and confirms his recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of the United 
States of America, and the exercise of 
_ His Excellency the Governor-General and 
_ the representatives of that Government 
in Mindanao and Sulu of all the at- 
tributes of sovereign government that 
are exercised elsewhere in American ter- 


ritory and dependencies, including the 
adjudication by government courts or its 


16 


1914 1915 1916 
$33,194,912 | $52,953,099 | $54,409,587 
$24,512 650,486 418,605 
5,061,525 6,319,129; 6,889,705 


other duly authorized officers of all civil 
and criminal causes falling within the 
laws and orders of the Government. 

The Sultan of Sulu and his adherents 
and people of the Mohammedan faith 
shall have the same religious freedom 
had by the adherents of all other re- 
ligious creeds, the practice of which is 
not in violation of the basic principles 
of the laws of the United States of 
America. 

This agreement, which, as conclu- 
sively as a document can, disposes of 
the claims of the Sultan of Sulu to a 
sovereignty which had been exercised 
almost continually for over 400 years, 
has an importance which is by no 
means measured by the impotency of 
the Sultan in recent years to main- 
tain his claim. 

The policy of bringing about closer 
relations between the wild people of 
central Luzon and their Christian 
neighbors has been continued and was 
emphasized during the year by the 
appointment of Joaquin D. Luna, a 
Christian Filipino, to be governor of 
the Mountain Province, the home of 
the wild people. 

The important event of the year in 
the Philippines was the passage of 
the Jones bill providing a new organic 
Act for the Islands, which was ap- 
proved by the President on Aug. 29. 
This Act, generally speaking, changed 
the provisions of law of the Philip- 
pine Islands in the following respects: 
(1) it materially increased the pow- 
ers of the Philippine Government; 
(2) it gave to the Filipino electorate 
the power to elect the upper house of 
the legislature as. well as the lower 
house which alone has been elected 
heretofore; (3) it materially strength- 
ened the hands of the executive power. 

No. change was made in the judici- 
ary of the Philippine Islands. The 
justices of the Supreme Court con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to be appointed 
by the President, while the lower ju- 
dicial officers, as heretofore, are ap- 
pointed by the governor-general. 

As to form, the legislative power in 
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the Islands is given to a legislature 
composed of two houses. The Islands 
are divided into 12 senatorial dis- 
tricts; from each of 11 of these dis- 
tricts two senators are elected, and 
for the twelfth district, comprising 
the territory inhabited mainly by the 
non-Christian people, the governor- 
general appoints two senators. These 
24 senators comprise the upper house 
of the legislature. The lower house 
has 90 members, 81 elected from an 
equal number of districts, and nine 
appointed by the governor-general to 
represent the non-Christian territory. 
The members of the legislature thus 
selected by the governor-general may 
be appointed without the consent of 
the Senate. While the legislature is 
given power to redistrict the Islands 
and modify and amend or repeal any 
of the provisions of the law having to 
do with the qualifications of electors 
or date of elections, this power does 
not extend to the provisions with ref- 
erence to appointive senators and rep- 
resentatives. ‘ 

Elections are to be held every three 
years; senators are elected for a peri- 
od of six years, and representatives 
for a period of three years. The gov- 
ernor-general is given a qualified veto 
power, but legislation may not be 
passed over his veto without the ap- 
proval of the President of the United 
States. Heretofore the governor-gen- 
eral, being a member of the upper 
house, had no veto power. 

The chief executive of the Islands 
is the governor-general appointed by 
the President, who holds his office at 
the pleasure of the President. He has 
the appointive power which governor- 
generals have had in the past, in ad- 
dition to which he appoints the heads 
of the executive departments with the 
advice and consent of the Philippine 
Senate. He submits the budget of 
receipts and expenditures which is 
the basis of the annual appropriation 
bills, and he has the veto power as to 
any item in the appropriation bills. 
In addition to the foregoing, he has 
all of the powers usually given to 
territorial governors, and it is re- 
quired specifically that all executive 
functions of the Government must be 
directly under the governor-general or 
in one of the executive departments 
under \his supervision and control. 


The President also appoints a vice- 
governor of the Islands, who is to be 
the head of the Department of Public 
Instruction, including the Bureau of 
Education and the Bureau of Health. 
The President also appoints an audi- 
tor and a deputy auditor for the Is- 
lands. The auditor has all the powers 
usually given to an auditor and a 
comptroller. 

The Philippine legislature, as con- 
stituted under this act, met in its 
first regular session on Oct. 16, 1916. 
The passage of the new organic act 
by Congress met with the enthusiastic 
approval of the Filipino people. The 
cordial relations between the admin- 
istration of Governor-General Harri- 
son and the people of the Islands 
have continued throughout the year. 

Eugene E. Reed, of New Hamp- 
shire, was appointed Secretary of 
Commerce and Police, vice Clinton L. 
Riggs, who resigned Oct. 31, 1915. 
Winfred T. Denison, Secretary of the 
Interior, resigned on March 3. This 
vacancy has not been filled. 

The most important legislation 
passed by the Philippine legislature 
at its 1915 session were the acts au- 
thorizing the purchase of the stock of 
the Manila Railroad Co. and creating 
the Philippine National Bank. The 
negotiations concluding the purchase 
of the stock of the railroad are just 
about being completed. The Philip- 
pine National Bank authorized is 
now in operation. The Act creating 
this bank contemplated turning over 
to it the greater part of the fiscal 
affairs of the Government, including 
the old Government Agricultural 
Bank, while at the same time the 
bank is authorized to engage in all of 
the commercial branches of banking. 

Education.— Substantial progress 
has been, made in the Philippine Bu- 
reau of Education in connection with 
the extension of the public-welfare 
work, including the playground move- 
ment, social activities, care of chil- 
dren, health and sanitation, athletics, 
and the use of schools as social cen- 
ters. One of the special features of 
the year 1915 was the school exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, the most pretentious the 
public schools have ever attempted. 

School work among the non-Chris- 
tians has received increased attention. 
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Aside from the regular appropria- 
tions for non-Christian school work, 
$500,000 was set aside by the Philip- 
pine Legislature for schools in the 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 
Considerable progress has been made 
in the programme for adequate school 
buildings and sites. The number of 
schools in operation in December, 
1915, was 4,386, as compared with 
4,187 for the previous school year. 
The total annual enrollment for that 
part of the school year ending De- 
cember, 1915, was 606,597, which for 
that fraction of a year is greater 
than for any previous similar period. 
The average daily attendance through 
December reached 473,213, as against 
441,742 in the preceding year. In 
December, 1915, of the 10,702 teach- 
ers on duty, 488 were Americans and 
10,214 were Filipinos. This repre- 
sents an increase over the preceding 
year of 907 Filipino teachers and a 
decrease in the number of American 
teachers of 50. The reduction in the 
number of American teachers means a 
loss in efficiency at a time when prog- 
ress would naturally be most rapid 
as a result of previous preparation. 
The number of American teachers, it 
is believed, should be kept at the min- 
imum of about 700 unless the fruits 
of intensive preparation are to be in 
part lost. 

Sanitation—On July 1, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act, 
mentioned in the last issue of the 
Yrar Book (p. 251), a complete re- 
organization of the Bureau of Health 
went into effect. A noticeable feature 
of the reorganization is the creation 
of a Council of Hygiene, which acts 
in an advisory capacity to the di- 
rector of health and brings the health 
service into closer consultation with 
representatives of the public. The at- 
titude of the people generally toward 
sanitation has decidedly improved. 

In accordance with the new act, 
steps were taken immediately to re- 
organize all the provinces for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a higher degree of 
sanitary efficiency, and at the end of 
the year 1915 44 municipalities were 
organized into sanitary districts and 
plans completed for organizing 100 
more on Jan. 1, 1916. The sanitary 
methods used in the Philippines are 
now adopted and followed as models 


by health authorities in other parts 
of the Orient. 

The work of the hospitals already 
established in the provinces has con- 
tinued to progress, and the attend- 
ance at hospitals and dispensaries has 
markedly increased. New hospitals 
began operations during the year at 
Tacloban and Puerto Princesa. A 
special effort has been made to im- 
prove the sanitary conditions in the 
Mountain Province, and the number 
of doctors and nurses and inspectors 
has been considerably increased. The 
extension of the work of the public- 
health service into the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu has progressed 
and several new dispensaries have 
been established. The Sulu Public 
Hospital at Jolo was formally opened 
on Noy. 7. 

Generally speaking, the Islands 
were remarkably free from commun- 
icable diseases during 1915, though 
there was an epidemic of cholera 
which was most noticeable in the 
provinces of Mindanao and Sulu. Up 
to the end of the year this resulted 
in 3,573 cases, with 2,820 deaths in 
those provinces, and 66 cases with 44 
deaths in Manila. The disease has 
since made some headway, but is be- 
ing effectively controlled. Of the 23 
lepers discharged in 1915, apparently 
cured by chaulmoogra-oil treatment 
but under observation for two years, 
none has been reported as having 
leprosy (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 251). 

A forward step toward the improve- 
ment of the citizens and the increase 
of the population of the Islands has 
been taken by the Government in the 
passage of an act appropriating $500,- 
000 for work in connection with the 
reduction of infant mortality, which 
is the first time the Government has 
taken up this task in a large way. 

Commerce and Industries.—The de- 
cline in the foreign trade of the Is- 
lands during the last four months of 
1914, owing to the European War, 
has been overcome to some extent 
and has resulted in a shifting of 
trade channels. There has been a 
general falling off of imports from 
sources other than the United States 
and higher average prices of imported 
merchandise. The value of trade with 
the United States in 1915 represents 
the highest figure ever reached in any 
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calendar year. The total trade in 
1915 was larger than in any calendar 
year in the history of the Islands 
with the exception of 1912, in which 
year the trade value was inflated by 
the largest rice imports on record. 
The increase in the value of 1915 im- 
ports was due mainly to heavy im- 
portations of rice and cotton goods. 
The total value of exports was high- 
er than for any previous year, except 
1912, the increase being made up 
principally of copra and hemp. Copra 
shows the largest increase of any 


export product, while cigars show a 
decrease. The quantity of sugar ex- 
ported was less than during the previ- 
ous year, partly due to the lack of 
shipping facilities, but the high price 
it commanded was responsible for the 
increase shown in the value of sugar 
exportations. Notwithstanding the 
heavy rice imports and the decline in 
the prices of staple products, except 
sugar, the year 1915 closed with a 
trade balance of over $4,500,000 in 
favor of the Islands, as shown in the 
following table: ~ 


ImMPoRTS Exports 
Twelve months 
ending December From the | From Other To the To Other 
U.S. Countries rise Countries 
$19,156,987 | $28,867,420 | $19,827,030 | $24,760,261 
24,309,010 | 37,358,941 | 22,814,238 31,970,500 
26,676,261 | 26,636,525 | 16,434,018 31,338,938 
24,020,395 24,568,258 24,427,710 24,261,924 
26,381,069 | 22,931,114 | 23,653,211 30,159,793 


PORTO RICO 


Economic Conditions.—The economic 
embarrassment under which Porto 
Rico has been laboring for the last 
three years has completely disap- 
peared and the island is enjoying re- 
markable prosperity. The extraordi- 
nary revival of the sugar industry is 
the chief factor in this restoration 
of prosperity; it is due to the high 
price of sugar and the repeal of the 
free-sugar clause of the Simmons- 
Underwood tariff. 

A prolonged drought fully tested 
and proved the value of the new irri- 
gation system, and efforts are being 
made to extend the works so as to 
include about 9,000 acres of land not 
now reached. It is largely due to the 
irrigation service that the increase 
in the production of sugar was so 
great. 

During the year there was another 
strike among the agricultural workers 
in the sugar-cane fields, the object 
being to secure higher wages ‘and 
shorter hours of labor for the workers 
as their fair share of the extraordi- 
nary prosperity of the sugar indus- 
try. The strike involved some 30,000 
to 40,000 laborers and achieved a part 
of its purpose. 

Political Conditions—On May 23 
the House of Representatives passed 
the Jones bill providing a new or- 


ganic act for Porto Rico and making 
citizens of Porto Rico citizens of the 
United States (A. Y. B., 1915, 
253). This bill was reported with 
amendments to the Senate on July 
3 but it was impossible to secure its 
passage at the last session of the 
Senate. In addition to making citi- 
zens of Porto Rico citizens of the 
United States, the bill contemplates 
a more autonomous government in 
Porto Rico, replaces the present Ex- 
ecutive Council as the upper house of 
the legislature by an elective Senate, 
and provides for the appointment of 
the heads of the executive depart- 
ments by the governor of the terri- 
tory, instead of, as heretofore, by the 
President. of the United States, with 
the exception of two to be appointed 
by the President. 

In the hope that this bill will pass 
at the short session of Congress, Con- 
gress postponed the election which 
would have taken place in November 
to a date to be hereafter fixed by the 
President of the United States, the 
idea obviously being that if the new 
bill should pass the first election 
would be shortly thereafter under the 
terms of the new law. In case the bill 
should fail of passage, then the Pres- 
ident may fix a date for the election 
under the old law. The general prin- 
ciples of the bill meet almost uni- 
versal approval in Porto Rico and the © 
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passage of the bill is earnestly urged 
by the governor. 

The second session of the eighth 
Legislative Assembly convened on Feb. 
14 and adjourned on April 13, after 
passing 80 laws and 23 joint resolu- 
tions. The most important legisla- 


tion was the passage of an act to pro- 


vide additional revenues by means of 
a heavier taxation on the property of 
the island. Other important acts were 
one for the relief of workmen injured 
in their trades, an act authorizing the 
issuance of $2,000,000 bonds for the 
construction of roads and bridges, and 
$1,000,000 bonds to provide capital 
for the insular Bank of Porto Rico, 
an act providing for the standardiza- 
tion of government supplies and the 
centralization of government pur- 
chases of supplies, and an act to re- 
press usury. 

Education.—In spite of reduced ap- 
propriations, the work of the Depart- 
ment of Education continued with 
energy, but much remains to be done 
to meet the pressing needs of the 
growing population. The real situa- 
tion as to educational progress in 
Porto Rico is revealed by the fact 
that of the 419,599 children of school 
age, only 151,662, or 35.8 per cent., 
were enrolled in the public schools; 
and of the school population in the 
rural barrios only 26 per cent. were 
enrolled. 

The number of teachers employed 
was 2,488, of whom 2,296 were Porto 
Ricans and 172 were Americans, and 
the number of school buildings used 
was 1,506. During the year 59 new 
sites for school buildings were ac- 
quired and 83 new school buildings 
have either been completed or are in 
process of construction. The amount 
expended for educational purposes 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916, was $1,840,016. 

An important addition to the pub- 
lic buildings was the new Carnegie 
Library in the city of San Juan, cost- 
ing $100,000, which was completed 
and opened with appropriate cere- 
monies: on July 27. 

Sanitation—It has been difficult to 
maintain the standard as to general 
health conditions on account of a 
large reduction in appropriations for 
the sanitation service. Two slight 
epidemics were suppressed, that of 


dengue fever in October, 1915, and 
smallpox in May. In stamping out 
those diseases the work of suppres- 
sing mosquitoes and of vaccinating 
about 100,000 people proved of sub- 
stantial benefit to the community. 
The general mortality rate increased 


| from 19.78 per thousand in 1915 to 


21.9. in.1916...The work of sanitary 
surveys of water sheds has been con- 
tinued. New sanitary regulations in- 
clude those in connection with tene- 
ment houses, slaughter houses, bak- 
eries, dairies, cemeteries, disposal of 
corpses, etc. 

Industries and Commerce.—For the 
first time in the history of the island 
the total external trade in 1915 ex- 
ceeded one hundred million dollars, 
nearly 92 per cent. being with the 
United States. The exports were 
valued at $66,731,573, the highest 
ever recorded. This is an increase of 
about 35 per cent. over the exports of 
any previous year, the increase in 
sugar alone amounting to $18,530,691. 
The 1916 sugar crop was 42,255 tons 
in excess of the highest previous 
record. On the other hand there was 
a considerable decrease in the expor- 
tation of articles other than sugar, 
notably coffee, which, due probably to 
climatic conditions, decreased about 
37 per cent. in quantity and more 
than two million dollars in value. 
The total value of fruits exported 
shows a decrease of approximately 
$86,000. There was a decline in the 
pineapple exports of $547,457 caused 
by unfortunate weather conditions, 
and an increase in the exportation of 
oranges, canned pineapples, cocoanuts 
and grapefruit: Imports during the 
year were valued at $38,951,156 as 
against $33,884,296 in 1915, $4,962,- 
684 of this gain being with the 
United States. (See also XX, Ha- 
ternal Commerce.) 

The development of agriculture has 
received as careful attention as is 
possible with the organization and 
resources at the command of the 
Government. Internal trade has ex- 
panded in various directions. Sixteen 
new domestic corporations with a 
paid-up capital of $187,900, and 14 
foreign corporations with a paid-up 
capital of $21,407,100 were officially 
registered in 1915 and authorized to 
transact business. Of the domestic 
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corporations about one-half were for 


The total exports for the past three 


the purpose of establishing manufac-| fiscal years are shown in the follow- 
turing industries. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


The year has been a prosperous one 
in American Samoa. There have been 
no severe storms and there are favor; 
able prospects for an abundant copra 
crop. The contract price received for 
copra, $108.66 per ton, is the high- 
est in the history of the island gov- 
ernment, due partly to the resump- 
tion of the steamship service to San 
Francisco by the Oceanic Steamship 
Co.’s vessels. There is now a steamer 
each three weeks to and from the 
United States, and an increased vol- 
ume of trade is expected as a result 
of improvement in the steamship serv- 
ice. Owing to the hurricane of. 1915 
in the islands of the Manta group, no 


ing table: 


1914 1915 1916 
$20,240,335 | $27,278,754 | $45,809,445 
8,193,544 7,082,791 5,049,283 
8,962,647 8,987,870 8,587,852 
3,400,903 3,441,157 3,355,285 
2,305,333 2,566,335 3,929,708 
$43,102,762 | $49,356,907 | $66,731,573 


copra was produced there that year. 
During 1916 work has been done on 
the codification of the laws and regu- 
lations of the island government and 
on the taking of a census of the islands. 

There have been no epidemics dur- 
ing the year, and health conditions 
are excellent. The first class of na- 
tive Samoan girls to receive hospital 
training in nursing was graduated on 
Feb. 22. The people of Samoa have 
been greatly benefited by the work of 
the Medical Corps of the Navy, and it 
is thought that these native graduates 
will be of great assistance in the way 
of further improvements. The gover- 
nor has again called attention to the 
importance of an additional supply of 
fresh water for naval vessels. 
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IX. LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE 


-NATHAN ABBOTT 
LEGISLATION * 


Legislative Tendencies.—The legis- 
lation in the United States during the 
year 1916 is of exceptional interest. 
There is a manifest desire to attain 
more efficient and economical agencies 
for governmental administration. The 
importance of control over the artis- 
tic element in houses and streets is 
recognized in the establishment of art 
commissions. The election laws have 
been amended in important particu- 
lars, and in some cases voting by non- 
residents has been made possible. The 
influence of the war in Europe ap- 
pears in the increase of legislation not 
only as regards the Army and Navy, 
but in the extension of military in- 
struction in training in the schools, 
in provision for military roads, and 
in enforcement of respect for the na- 
tional flag. Perhaps the general spir- 
it of the nation is as well reflected in 
the so-called Stiver’s Act in New York 
(Laws of New York, 1916, Ch. 568) as 
in any other legislation. By this Act, 
if after a call for volunteers, there is 
not a response sufficient to meet the 
Federal requirements, then the sover- 
eign power of the state is invoked and 
compulsory military service may be 
enforced by a draft. 

Labor legislation has taken the 


1 Certain important subjects of legis- 
lation omitted from this summary are 
reviewed in detail elsewhere in the Yrar 
Book, as follows: agriculture, XVII, 
Agricultural Legislation; constitutional 
amendments, VI, Amendments to State 
Constitutions; criminal law, IX, Orim- 
inal Law; labor, XVI, Labor Legisia- 
tion; penal administration, XV, Penol- 
egy and Oriminology; public utilities, 
XI, Public Services, and XXI, Railroads ; 
and taxation, XI, Public Services. Ref- 
erences are given throughout this sec- 
tion to other departments in which 
specific topics are treated at greater 
length. The Index should always be 
consulted for complete references to any 
particular subject of legislation. 


form mainly of employers’-liability 
acts, or of measures improving the 
sanitary condition of the laborer’s 
place of working. The Federal act 
prohibiting interstate commerce in 
the products of child labor is notable. 

Acts in aid of conservation of nat- 
ural resources have been numerous. 
One in Kentucky providing for in- 
struction in the public school on fire 
dangers and losses should be men- 
tioned. 

Under the topic of “Property,” an 
act of the Massachusetts legislature 
(Ch. 108) is given in full below be- 
cause it is an example of intelligent 
legislation to remedy an archaic rule 
of the common law, expressed with a 
brevity and perfection of style that is 
highly to be commended. ; 

In this connection reference should 
be made to a “Legislative Manual,” 
to contain directions or suggestions 
for drafting laws, now in process of 
preparation by a committee of the 
American Bar Association, a report 
of which committee appears in the 
current report of the Association. 

Organization and Administration of 
State Government.—New Jersey. (Ch. 
48), to increase the efficiency of the 
various departments of the state gov- 
ernment, makes provision for the ex- 
change of the services of experts in 
the departments; two or more depart- 
ments may combine to carry on work 
germane to both and to divide the 
expenses rateably. Chapter 15 creates 
a budget system to aid in determining 
the financial condition of the state 
and the necessary appropriations. By 
Chapter 68 the power to purchase 
supplies for the state or its depart- 
ments is vested in a commission; the 
office of state purchasing agent, with 
a salary of $5,000, is created to .exe- 
cute the provisions of the Act; an ad- 
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visory board of representatives of the 
several state institutions and depart- 
ments is provided; and all three are 
to codperate in carrying out the pur- 
_ poses of the Act. Chapter $4 creates 
a commission to codify the statutes 
relating to cities and towns, in the 
interest of local self-government, and 
to facilitate future legislation by re- 
moving confusion and uncertainty. 
Virginia (Ch. 199) creates a commit- 
tee on publications to study the best 
and cheapest way to publish books 
used by the various departments and 
schools of the state (Ch. 211): ere- 
ates a Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency to study how the state and 
local governments can be more effi- 
ciently and economically organized 
and administered; and (Ch. 400) cre- 
ates an Art Commission to pass upon 
the purchase or change of works of 
art for the state. (See also VI, State 
Administration.) 

Maryland (Ch. 560) creates a De- 
partment of Law, with the attorney- 
general at its head; he shall advise 
enumerated boards and commissions, 
and no other legal adviser may be re- 
tained by them. By Chapter 474 the 
Department of Legislative Reference 
is required to investigate the laws of 
Maryland and other states when re- 
quested by the governor, members of 
the legislature, or the head of any 
state department, and to collect infor- 
mation regarding and to prepare or 
aid in preparing proposed legislation, 
and to collate and index all informa- 
tion obtained and have the material 
accessible to officials and the public. 

Massachusetts (Ch. 2) requires 
the consent of the governor and coun- 
cil to an increase in the salary of a 
subordinate in the employ of the state 
who has an annual salary of $1,000 or 
more. Virginia (Ch. 451) provides 
for speedy removal of state officials 
guilty of neglect of duty or miscon- 
duct, or who are intoxicated in pub- 
lic, or gamble or violate any penal 
statute involving moral turpitude. 
Oklahoma (Initiated Measures, p. 
123) makes drunkenness a cause for 
impeaching state officers. 

Kentucky (Ch. 15) and Mississippi 
(Ch. 105) define and regulate lobby- 
ing. They require the names of 
agents employed by corporations to 
promote or oppose legislation and the 


subjects of legislation as to which 
they are employed to be filed with the 
secretary of state. No contingent fees — 
may be contracted for and an item- 
ized account of expenses incurred 
must be filed with the secretary of 
state. : 

Local Government.—Massachusetts 
(Ch. 223) authorizes cities, excepting 
Boston, to create departments for 
buying city and fire-department sup- 
plies, subject to the referendum. 
Kentucky (Ch. 54) and Mississippi 
(Ch. 148) authorize cities to buy or 
construct electric-light, gas and wa- ° 
ter works, and also to furnish light, 
gas or water to other cities or indi- 
vidual consumers living within three 
miles of the cities. New Jersey (Ch. 
162) authorizes municipalities to es- 
tablish docks, warehouses, industrial 
buildings and shipping and transpor- 
tation facilities; erect (Oh. 171) 
buildings suitable for conventions, ex- 
hibitions, entertainments, receptions, 
and lectures, and (Ch. 174) ware- 
houses and stables at an expense not 
to exceed $20,000 for land and build- 
ings; and (Ch. 239) maintain “white 
ways” lighted by electricity, taxing 
abutting property owners. therefor. 
Maryland (Ch. 70) confers a like 
power on the city of Hagerstown as 
regards “white ways.” (See also XI, 
Public Services.) 

New Jersey (Ch. 59) authorizes the 
use of the public parks and other 
public places in cities for playgrounds 
for school children; authorizes (Ch. 
251) cities to acquire unsightly and 
neglected burying grounds, transfer 
title to the lots, remove bodies, and 
devote the ground to public uses; and 
provides that municipal plan and art 
commissions (Ch. 175) shall make 
plans for the systematic development 
of a city when it deems it advisable, 
and (Ch. 231) in towns and villages 
may regulate the construction of 
dwellings and other buildings. Massa- 
chusetts (Ch. 190) authorizes cities 
to appoint boards to pass upon any 
proposed street or private way; its 
plans and the method of drainage of 
adjacent territory being submitted. 
Rhode Island (Ch. 1373) created a 
commission to provide plans for a 
harmonious and attractive treatment 
of a barren area of land in Providence, 
with particular regard to promoting 
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public convenience and beautifying 
the landscape. (See also VII, City 
Planning.) 

New Jersey (Ch. 279) and New 
York (Ch. 108) authorize cities and 
villages to create publicity funds to 
be expended in advertising their ad- 
vantages as summer or winter re- 
sorts, or as places for conventions, in 
displaying their products, or for oth- 
erwise promoting their industrial and 
commercial welfare. 

Courts, Attorneys, Officers of Jus- 
tice, and Procedure.—California (Ass. 
Con. Res. No. 2) invites the Bench 
and Bar to submit recommendations 
for the prevention of delay in legal 
proceedings. Massachusetts (Res. 43) 
provides for a commission to consoli- 
date the statute law and make it con- 
cise and intelligible, and (Res. 30) 
ereates a commission to consider the 
advisability of abolishing the ancient 
office of trial justice. Mississippi (H. 
Con. Res. 18; S. Con. Res. 29; Ch. 
161) provides that the judges of the 
Supreme Court shall be elected by the 
people, instead of appointed by the 
governor. 

Congress (No. 57) makes it unlaw- 
ful for any person practicing before 
any department or office of the Gov- 
ernment to use the name of a Con- 
gressman or government official “in 
advertising the said business.” Mary- 
jand (Ch. 695) and Massachusetts 
(Ch. 292) prohibit corporations 
from practicing law, but they may 
insure and defend titles, and news- 
papers may answer inquiries on law 
points. Mississippi (Ch. 107) creates 
a state Board of Law Examiners, pre- 
scribes the subjects for examination 
and requirements for admission to the 
bar, and provides that those having 
the degree of LL.B. from the State 
University are entitled to admission. 

Virginia (Ch. 204) creates the of- 
fice of public defenders in cities of 
50,000 inhabitants, and (Ch. 373) 
provides compensation for attorneys 
who are appointed to defend the poor. 
New Jersey (Ch. 132) gives one dol- 
lar to persons detained in jail as wit- 
nesses in criminal cases for each day’s 
‘detention, except Sundays. Maryland 
(Ch. 646), Massachusetts (Ch. 3) and 
Virginia (Ch. 282) enact substantial- 
ly similar laws. Mississippi (H. Con. 
_ Res. 43 and Ch. 162) permits nine or 


more jurors in civil suits to agree on 
a verdict as the verdict of the jury. 

Massachusetts (Ch. 184), Tennessee 
(Chs. 182, 183) and Virginia (Ch. 
449) proyide for more convenient 
service on and remedies against part- 
nerships, voluntary associations and 
joint tort-feasors. New Jersey (Ch. 
221) requires all writings for record 
to be in English. Virginia (Ch. 209) 
provides that “the time from or after 
which or within which an act may be 
done, or the time before or after a 
given date, shall be computed by ex- 
cluding the first day and including 
the last day of the period.” 

Rhode Island (Ch. 1259) permits 
evidence of statements by a deceased 
person and memoranda and entries 
made by him, and evidence of his acts 
and habits of dealing to be given in 
defence to actions:against his per- 
sonal representative. Wirginia (Ch. 
287) requires a defendant to set forth 
the facts where he relies on plaintiff’s 
contributory negligence, and (Ch. 73) 
gives a speedy relief to undefended 
money claims. New York (Ch. 313) 
provides that income payable to one 
for life shall on his death between 
pay days, or on his transfer, be ap- 
portioned so that his personal repre- 
sentative or he and the one next en- 
titled shall receive a proportion of the 
income according to the time from 
the last pay day to the death or 
transfer. New Jersey (Ch. 62) and 
Virginia (Ch. 406) abolish bills of 
exceptions and writs of error and 
substitute certificates of rulings. 

South Carolina (Ch. 363) prohibits 
the rural police from receiving any 
fee for collecting debts excepting de- 
linquent taxes. Virginia (Ch. 281) 
permits cities of 15,000 inhabitants to 
have one policewoman, and of 60,000 
to have two; and (Ch. 300) women 
may be deputy clerks in the courts. 

Elections.— Illinois (special ses- 
sion, January, 1916) amended its pri- 
mary-election law. Kentucky (Ch. 
13), in an act to promote pure elec- 
tions, prohibits corporations from 
contributing to campaign expenses. 
Massachusetts (Ch. 16) provides 
that, on the primary ballot for can- 
didates for delegate to the national 
convention, preferences for President 
shall be put on the ballot, if with the 
consent of the preferred, which may 
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be by telegraph, and if the candidate 
declare it; permits (Ch. 80) aid to 
the blind and those physically dis- 
abled in preparing ballots under the 
Australian system; and (Ch. 179) 
provides means to prevent the voters 
of one political party from voting in 
the primaries of another political 
party, but the latter act must be re- 
ferred to the people at the next an- 
nual election for approval or rejec- 
tion (see also II, Popular Govern- 
ment). Maryland (Ch. 160) abol- 
ishes the “envelope system” of voting 
in primaries, and (Ch. 292) adds a 
provision requiring voters to disclose 
their party affiliations when register- 
ing (see ibid.). New Jersey (Ch. 277) 
permits registration by affidavit 
where personal registration is pre- 
vented by illness or absence from the 
state. New York (Ch. 537) reénacts 
its election laws. Oklahoma (Ch. 25) 
permits voting in another precinct 
when the voter is out of his own 
county, and Virginia (Ch. 369) per- 
mits absent voters to vote by regis- 
tered letter, if notice is given to the 
registrar of his precinct. South Da- 
kota (Ch. 3) amends its law by a 
provision for a popular expression for 
party nominations of President and 
Vice-President, presidential electors 
and delegates to the national con- 
ventions of each party. 

The “grandfather clause” of the 
Oklahoma, constitution, an amendment 
making ability to read and write any 
section of the state constitution a 
qualification for voting except in 
the case of certain persons and their 
descendants, was held unconstitution- 
al by the U.S. Supreme Court (Guinn 
v. U.S., 238 U.S. 347; A. Y. B., 1915, 
p. 263). A new amendment is now 
proposed (p. 144) making the excep- 
tion to the “read and write” test 
persons 


who, prior to the adoption of this pro- 
vision, served in the land or naval forces 
of the United States, or in the war with 
Mexico or on either side in any war with 
the Indian tribes located within the 
United States, or on either side in the 
Civil War, or in the National Guard 
or militia of any state or territory of 
the United States, or in the land or 
naval forces of any foreign nation and 
all lawful descendants of any such per- 
son, and of those that served on the 
side of the Colonies in the American 
Revolution, and in the land or naval 
forces of the United States in the War 


of 1812, or any person prevented by 
physical disability from complying with 
such test. 


National Defense and the Flag.— 
Congress in the National Defense Act 
(see I, American History; and XII, 
The Army) provides that there shall 
be no discrimination in theaters and 
public places against persons in the 
uniform of the United States military 
forces. Massachusetts (Res. 92) 
creates a board to investigate the 
matter of establishing a state con- 
stabulary or police force which would 
relieve the militia of police duty. New 
York (Ch. 353) amends the power of 
the sheriff or other officer in over- 
coming resistance to process by with- 
drawing therefrom the right to call 
upon “any military company or com- 
panies in the county, armed and 
equipped,” and (Ch. 355) transfers it 
to the governor on request of the 
sheriff or the mayor of a city or town 
where there is in fact a riot or resist- 
ance to process or apprehension there- 
of; and (Ch. 568) gives the governor 
of the state power to draft or call for 
volunteers in case of insurrection or 
riot or imminent danger thereof. Vir- 
ginia (Ch. 433) prohibits discrimina- 
tion by common carriers, and in places 
of public amusement against persons 
in the uniform of a United States 
soldier or sailor. 

Kentucky (Ch. 43) recodifies its 
military code. Massachusetts (Ch. 
123) authorizes the acceptance by the 
state of gifts of aeroplanes to be op- 
erated by members of the militia; 
provides (Ch. 126) that state em- 
ployees while in the military service 
shall receive pay without loss of pay 
as a state employee; authorizes (Ch. 
127) the transfer to the Federal vol- 
untary army or navy other than the 
regular army of units of the state 
militia; requires (Ch. 209) not less 
than 14 days’ training yearly by the 
volunteer militia; and authorizes 
(Ch. 8) students under supervision to 
drill and parade with firearms. Con- 
gress (No. 94) incorporates the Boy 
Scouts of America, a corporation to 
promote the ability of boys to do 
things for themselves and others, to 
train them in scout craft, and to 
teach them patriotism, courage and 
self-reliance. Maryland (Ch. 23), 
Massachusetts (Res. 90), New Jersey 
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(Ch. 211) and New York (Ch. 566) 
create commissions to promote the 
physical training of boys and girls 
' with reference to higher efficiency in 
time of war, and Louisiana (Ch. 131) 
requires instruction for at least one 
hour a week in military science and 
tactics. 

Maryland (Res. 2 and 7), Missis- 
sippi (Ch. 118), South Carolina (Ch. 
537) and Virginia (Chs. 169 and 
356) provide for a national flag on 
public schools, prohibit its use in ad- 
vertising, and attempt by celebrations 
or instruction to increase respect 
therefor. 

Education—Congress (No, 52) in- 
corporates William Dean Howells, 48 
others who are named, and their suc- 
cessors, as the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, for “the further- 
ance of the interests of literature and 
the fine arts.” It shall consist of not 
more than 50 regular members, with 
power to fill vacancies, and elect asso- 
ciate members. New York (Ch. 545) 
incorporates Dent D. Upson and five 
others as the Institute for Public 
Service, to receive funds and apply 
the same to conduct in New York and 
other localities a training school for 
public service through assignments of 
practical field work; to study meth- 
ods of securing efficient citizenship 
that will provide non-political and 
non-partisan attention to the methods 
and needs of public business, higher 
education and benevolent founda- 
tions; to study the management of 
public business, the methods of pre- 
paring budgets; to search for strong 
administrators and for large oppor- 
tunities that need efficient men. New 
York (Ch. 268) incorporates Cyrus 
Adler and 19 others as the United 
Synagogue of America, whose object is 


‘the advancement of the cause of Ju- 
daism in America, and the maintenance 
of Jewish tradition in its historical con- 
tinuity ; to assert and establish loyalty 
to the Torah and its historical exposi- 
tion; to further the observance of the 
Sabbath and the Dietary laws; to pre- 
serve in the service the reference to 
Israel’s past and the hopes for Israel's 
restoration ; to maintain the traditional 
character of the liturgy, with Hebrew as 
the language of prayer; to foster Jewish 
religious life in the home, as expressed 
in traditional observances; to encour- 
age the establishment of Jewish re- 
ligious schools, in the curricula of which 
the study of the Hebrew language and 


literature shall be given a prominent 
place, both as a key to the true under- 
standing of Judaism and as a bond 
holding together the scattered commun- 
ities throughout the world. 5 


Kentucky (Ch. 19) requires that 
fire prevention be taught in the 
schools at least one hour per week; 
provides (Ch. 20) for agricultural 
home extension work, and home eco- 
nomics, and provides funds to be used 
to develop children’s corn, horticul- 
tural and poultry clubs; provides 
(Ch. 73) for a census of adult illite- 
rates, and provides (Ch. 81) that 
high schools may be jointly main- 
tained by adjacent counties. Massa- 
chusetts (Ch. 95) provides for codp- 
erative courses in public schools, 
courses in which “technical or related 
instruction is given in conjunction 
with practical experience by employ- 
ment in codperating factory, manu- 
factory, mechanical and mercantile 
establishment or workshop”; author- 
izes (Ch. 185) cities which go vote 
on referendum to maintain schools 
for instructing families and individu- 
als by day, part time or evening 
classes, in gardening, fruit growing, 
floriculture, poultry keeping, animal 
husbandry and other branches of ag- 
riculture and horticulture. 

Mississippi creates commissions 
(H. Con. Res. 58) to prepare a code 
of school laws, and (Ch. 110) to in- 
vestigate adult illiteracy in the state; 
and provides (Ch. 179) for the pur- 
chase of school text-books to be sold 
to the pupils at not more than 15 per 
cent. advance on the net wholesale 
price. New Jersey (Ch. 13) and New 
York (Ch. 90) provide for the sys- 
tematic collection of small sums of 
money from school’ children so as to 
encourage thrift. New Jersey (Chs. 
76, 102, and 242) facilitates voca- 
tional education; requires (Ch. 263) 
at least five verses of the Old Testa- 
ment to be read at the opening of each 
school; and requires (Ch. 152) the 
approval of the state board of educa- 
tion of all degrees based on proficien- 
ey or learning. New York (Ch. 567) 
provides for physical training of 
school children above the age of eight 
years under military advice. 

Highways.—The subject of the high- 
ways and traffic thereon has received 
much consideration in the legisla- 
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tures. Congress (No. 156) enacted 
the Federal Aid Road Act whereby 
the federal authorities are to covdp- 
erate with the authorities of such 
states as shall assent, in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads (see X, High- 
ways). New Jersey (Ch. 285) cre- 
ates a commission to lay out 13 main 
state roads to be as direct as possible 
between certain important points, the 
cost, estimated at $7,000,000, to be 
paid out of motor-vehicle license fees; 
the Act is to be referred to the people. 
Several states enact or reénact motor 
regulations in the usual form. Massa- 
chusetts (Ch. 42) and New York (Ch. 
72) provide for exchange of statutory 
rights and duties as regards motor- 
ists. 

Mississippi (Ch. 93) makes the li- 
cense on motors transferable with the 
ear. Maryland (Ch. 451) creates a 
lien on motors in favor of garages 
and those who have made repairs or 
furnished gasoline. Massachusetts 
(Ch. 124) regulates the spreading of 
tar or oil on highways. New Jersey 
(Ch. 24) gives pedestrians the right 
of way over vehicles at street cross- 
ings where houses are on the average 
less than 100 ft. apart; regulates 
(Chs. 104 and 215) the distance at 
which a light must show before and 
behind a vehicle on the road; prohib- 
its (Ch. 114) muffler cut-outs; re- 
quires (Ch. 163) notice of accidents 
by motors causing damage above $10. 
to be given in writing to the commis- 
sioner of motor-vehicles, and (Ch. 
148) makes it illegal to give chauf- 
feurs a commission for bringing in 
business. 

Rhode Island (Ch. 1371) and Okla- 
homa (Ch. 41) regulate the weight of 
load permitted in “trail cars.” Mis- 
sissippi (Ch. 116) provides that in 
suits for injuries from motors, the 
plaintiff shall make out a prima-facie 
case by showing the fact of the injury 
and the violation of the statute. Jit- 
neys, trolley motors, or trackless mo- 
tors and autobusses are legalized in 
Massachusetts (Chs. 266 and 293), 
New Jersey (Ch. 136) and Rhode 
Island (Ch. 1263). New York (Chs. 
13 and 14) authorizes auto-casualty 
insurance companies and insurance of 
the car itself. 

Conservation.—The protection and 
conservation of natural resources was 


the subject of a large amount of leg- 
islation during the year. This is 
manifested more in the form of local 
than in general statutes, but even in 
the case of the latter it is obvious 
enough. Massachusetts (Ch. 51) pro- 


-hibits fires in the open air between 


March 1 and Dec. 1 without the 
written permission of certain fire 
officers, except fires of rubbish in 
ploughed fields, or by persons over 18 
years of age on sandy or marsh land 
or beaches, to be enclosed by stones 
and away from woods and buildings, 
and properly attended. New Jersey 
(Ch. 44) distinguishes between wilful 
and innocent violations of the fire 
laws, and permits one who violates 
the law to pay the cost of extinguish- 
ing the fire, or other expenses; and 
(Ch. 189) authorizes small munici- 
palities to enact ordinances for the 
protection of life and property from 
fire, and for the storage of inflam- 
mable substances. New York amends 
(Ch. 451) its conservation law with 
especial reference to forest fires and 
damages from fires negligently set. 
Virginia (Ch. 268) increases the pen- 
alty for setting fires in woods and 
those by which the property of others 
is “jeopardized.” 

Many enactments were made regu- 
lating the taking of game, fish and 
oysters, in some cases discriminating 
between residents and non-residents 
as regards the privilege. Congress 
(No. 100) directs an investigation 
into the damage caused by the dog- 
fish and other predacious fishes and 
to discern the best way to take and 
utilize them. Kentucky (Ch. 29) 
prohibits the use of explosives in tak- 
ing fish. Maryland in numerous local 
acts protects its fish and game, and 
by Chapter 682 creates the Conserva- 
tion Commission of Maryland, to con- 
sist of three citizens of the state, 
all of whom shall be men specially in- 
formed in one or more of the following 
subjects: oysters, clams, fish, crabs, ter- 
rapin, wild fowl, birds, game, and fur- 
bearing animals . . . the main object of 
this article being to centralize and vest 
in the Conservation Commission entire 
control of the above-mentioned natural 
resources of the state. 

Massachusetts (Ch. 110) prohibits 
taking water fowl with the aid of ar- 
tificial lights or motor boats. Missis- 
sippi (Ch, 99) creates a Fish and 
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Game Department for enforcing the 
game laws. New Jersey (Ch. 286) 
and Rhode Island (Ch. 1229) provide 
refuges for wild birds and game. New 
York (Ch. 77) provides that wild 
birds, excepting the English sparrow, 
starling and owls, may not be killed 
(see also Ch. 451, New York). Vir- 
ginia (Chs. 54 and 58) makes it un- 
lawful to buy or sell plumage of wild 
birds, except of game birds, or the 
buying or selling of wild turkeys; 
and (Ch. 152) creates a Department 
of Game and Inland Fisheries, and 
emphasizes the enforcement of the 
game laws, and the care of fires in 
the woods. 

Health—New York (Ch. 328) pro- 
hibits the conferring of a degree of 
doctor of medicine after Jan. 1, 1917, 
on one who has not had a four-years’ 
high-school course or its equivalent, 
and provides (Ch. 413) for town 
physicians who shall attend poor per- 
‘sons at the request of town officers. 
New Jersey (Ch. 202) provides for 
visiting nurses for municipalities, 
who may be permanently engaged, 
and (Ch. 214) for the care of the 
needy who are sick. Kentucky (Ch. 
35) prohibits “buying and selling pa- 
_ tients,” and Virginia (Ch. 498) pro- 
hibits physicians from dividing fees. 
Rhode Island (Ch. 1226) requires 
physicians to report occupational dis- 
eases. Louisiana (Ch. 163) prohibits 
nurses from giving anesthetics ex- 
cept under the direction of a physi- 
cian. Mississippi (Ch. 109) requires 
physicians to report cases of tuber- 
culosis. 

Massachusetts (Ch. 286) provides 
for the care of needy persons who 
have tuberculosis, and Mississippi 
(Ch. 109) for its prevention and 
treatment. New Jersey (Ch. 32) pro- 
vides for employing nurses to discover 
eases of tuberculosis and to give in- 
struction in its prevention. Virginia 
(Ch. 226) permits the restraint of 
persons having tuberculosis who may 
‘be a menace to others. 

Virginia (Ch. 357) allows “drug 
fiends,” if dangerous or likely to be- 
come a public burden, to be commit- 
ted to a hospital for the insane. 
Massachusetts (Ch. 112 of Resolves) 
provides for an investigation into the 
extent of the use of habit-forming 
drugs, and the efficiency of the laws 


regulating them, and authorizes (Ch. 
117) search warrants where it is sus- 
pected that opium, cocaine or other 
hypnotic drugs are unlawfully stored. 
Massachusetts (Res. 47) authorizes 
the expenditure of $10,000 for buying 
preventives of the transmission of 
syphilis or in investigation into mak 
ing them. South Carolina (Ch. 551) 
requires the state Board of Health to 
make the Wassermann test without 
charge. Mississippi (Ch. 115) pro- 
vides for the prevention of blindness 
from inflammation of the eyes of the 
newborn. New Jersey (Ch. 22) pro- 
vides for an investigation into the 
causes of blindness; authorizes (Ch. 
61) colonies of feeble-minded males 
on the state forest reserve; and (Ch. 
94) makes elaborate provisions for 
committing a person to an institution 
for the insane. 

New York (Ch. 408) creates a 
county mosquito-extermination com- 
mission with power to enter on any 
lands, and (Ch. 199) regulates the 
keeping of swine within village lim- 
its. Rhode Island (Ch. 1277) author- 
izes the city of Providence to pay 
$500 to defray the expenses of dis- 
posing of homeless stray cats. Vir- 
ginia (Ch. 427) requires the crema- 
tion of animals or fowls that have 
died from a contagious disease, and 
(Ch. 50) requires sanitary practice in 
slaughter and packing houses, and 
other places where animals are pre- 
pared for food. Rhode Island (Ch. 
1201) exempts from vaccination a 
child “who is not a fit subject” for it. ° 
New York (Ch. 371) provides for the 
quarantine of “carriers of typhoid- 
fever bacilli.” 

Maryland (Ch. 242) requires hotels 
and boarding houses to report guests 
who have infectious diseases and 
(Ch. 18), with Rhode Island (Ch. 
1238) and Virginia (Chs. 160 and 
278), prohibit common towels and 
common drinking cups in public 
places. New York (Ch. 295) makes a 
state reserve of the Saratoga mineral 
springs, and Virginia (Ch. 360) vests 
the supervision of the water supply 
of the state in the Board of Health 
where the quality of the water fur- 
nished may affect public health. New 
Jersey (Ch. 233) requires the Board 
of Health to approve of burial vaults 
partially or wholly above ground. 
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Food.— Maryland (163) defines “cold 
storage” and requires a license from 
the Board of Health before engaging 
in the business. New Jersey (Ch. 
101) regulates the business, defines 
the “articles of food” that may be 
stored, and makes it unlawful to sell 
food after storage for more than 30 
days unless placarded “cold-storage 
goods.” Rhode Island (Ch. 1190) de- 
fines “cold-storage eggs,” and requires 
the container in which such eggs are 
sold to be marked, or, if not in a con- 
tainer, that a sign shall be on the 
counter or near the eggs. Kentucky 
(Ch. 37) regulates the sanitary condi- 
tions where food is prepared for sale, 
and (Ch. 44) provides for the analy- 
sis of food by state agencies. Vir- 
ginia (Chs. 9, 12 and 267) prohibits 
the carriage or storage of food under 
unsanitary conditions, and requires 
any commonwealth’s attorney, on no- 
tice, to prosecute offenders under the 
“pure-food” and  “feeding-stuffs” 
laws; and provides (Ch. 46) for the 
examination of oyster beds, the mark- 
ing of polluted areas, and prohibits 
the taking of oysters therefrom. 

Regulations for the sale of milk, 
the tests and content thereof, and the 
implements to be used are provided 
by Massachusetts (Ch. 134), New 
Jersey (Ch. 31), New York (Chs. 144 
and 219) and Virginia (Chs. 437 and 
454). Rhode Island, which previously 
excepted milk as a “food” under its 
pure-food statute, now includes it 
(Ch. 134). Maryland (Ch. 208) 
makes it a misdemeanor to sell a 
mixture of coffee and more than 15 
per cent. of chicory. The mixture, if 
in packages, shall be labeled “coffee 
and chicory.” If sold as a beverage, 
in hotels and restaurants, there shall 
be displayed a placard with the words 
“The coffee sold here is mixed with 
chicory.” In Virginia (Ch. 18) oleo- 
margarine must be sold in a way dis- 
tinct from butter, and hotels, restau- 
rants and eating houses which serve, 
and those who deal in, oleomargarine, 
must display large signs on their 
premises with words to that effect. 
Massachusetts (Ch. 189) standardizes 
vinegar, and (Ch. 58) provides a 
penalty falsely to label food recep- 
tacles with the word “Kosher” and to 
misrepresent that food conforms with 
orthodox Hebrew requirements. 


Prohibition—AlIl of the southern 
states which had legislative sessions 
passed comprehensive and. drastic 
prohibition laws, forbidding the man- 
ufacture, sale or advertising of liquor 
for sale, and the keeping of it except 
in limited amounts: see Georgia (spe- 
cial session, Nos. 2 and 3) ; Kentucky 
(Ch. 14); Louisiana (Ch. 14 and 
113); Mississippi (Chs. 103 and 
104) ; South Carolina (Ch. 538); and 
Virginia (Chs. 146 and 487). (See 
also Oriminal Law, infra; VI, Amend- 
ments to State Constitutions; and 
XV, The Liquor Problem.) 

Business.— Maryland (Ch. 175) 
enacts the Uniform Partnership Act, 
and (Ch. 596) revises its Corporation 
law; New Jersey (Ch. 191), the Uni- 
form Transfer of Stock Act; and 
Mississippi (Ch. 244), the Uniform 
Bills and Note Act. Kentucky (Ch. 
17) defines a trust or monopoly and 
prohibits from making understand- 
ings in restraint of trade. 

Massachusetts (Ch. 289) imposes a 
penalty on anyone who, in front of a 
retail store, makes a practice of in- 
ducing or trying to induce others to 
purchase at any other similar store. 
Kentucky (Ch. 97), Massachusetts 
(Ch. 149) and Virginia (Ch. 42) 
prohibit the making of sales by means 
of false advertisements. New Jersey 
(Ch. 181) requires that containers of 
food must have the net contents 
marked on the container, but small 
packages may be exempted by the 
state superintendent of weights and 
measures. 

Massachusetts (Ch. 129) permits 
trust companies, and Virginia (Ch. 
298) permits banks to issue letters 
of credit. Mississippi (Ch. 120) 
makes it a misdemeanor to give an 
overdraft of $25 and a felony if over 
$25. Tennessee (Ch. 185) prohibits 
tips to any employee in a hotel, res- 
taurant, dining or railroad car. (See 
also XIII, The Conduct of Business; 
and XIV, Banking and Currency.) 

There have been a large number of 
enactments regarding insurance which 
it is not possible to summarize with- 
in the limits of this review. It must 
be noted, however, that Kentucky 
(Ch. 19) appoints a state fire mar- 
shal, who shall, among other duties, 
cause “fire prevention to be taught in 
all public and private schools” and 
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develop a system for preventing fire 
waste. New Jersey (Ch. 87) and 
Massachusetts (Ch. 32) authorize in- 
surance against loss by banks of secu- 
rities, deeds and money not in trans- 
portation. Virginia (Ch. 99) makes 
the suicide of the insured no defense 
unless expressly provided for in the 
policy, or where he intended suicide 
when he applied for the policy and 
earried out this intention. (See also 
XIV, Insurance; and XVI, Labor Leg- 
islation.) 

In the interest of health and morals 
or as a protection from fraud and 
damage to property, Maryland (Ch. 
704) enacts a comprehensive amend- 
ment to its licensing law and requires 
substantial payments before engaging 
in business by detective agencies, mov- 
ing-picture shows, garages, dealers in 
eash registers, adding machines and 
typewriters, junk dealers, laundries, 
check rooms (in this case the fee is 
from $40 to $20, according as the 
charge per article checked is 10 cents 
or less), cleaning, dyeing and press- 
ing companies, shoe-shining and hat- 
cleaning places, and restaurants or 
other places for eating. New York 
(Ch. 262) requires massage rooms to 
be licensed. Virginia (Ch. 77) re- 
quires that all commission merchants 
of farm products must be registered 
and licensed and give a bond of $2,000 
to secure an accounting with con- 
signors of farm produce; licenses may 
be revoked for false or improper 
charges for handling goods, or for a 
failure to account, or false statements 
as to market conditions, or where 
there has been a combination to fix 
prices. 

Parent and Child—Rhode Island 
(Ch. 1197) requires the adopter to be 
older than the adopted. Virginia 
(Ch. 417) regulates the relative 


rights of father and mother to the 
custody of their unmarried child. 
Maryland (Ch. 210) prohibits the 
separation of a child under six 
months of age from its mother, to be 
placed in a foster home or institution, 
unless for the physical good of moth- 
er or child. (See also Criminal Law, 
infra.) j 

Property.—Maryland (Ch. 325) re- 
vises the law of inheritance, and, as 
regards the descent of realty, assimi- 
lates it to the law of personalty. 
Massachusetts (Ch. 81) creates a 
commission to revise and codify the 
laws relating to the partition of real 
estate and the sale of real estate sub- 
ject to remainders or executory de- 
vises; and (Ch. 108) provides that 
a contingent remainder shall take effect, 
notwithstanding any determination of 
the particular estate, in the same man- 
ner in which it would have taken effect 
if it had been an executory devise or a 
springing or shifting use, and shall, as 
well as such limitations, be subject to 
the rule respecting remoteness known 
as the rule against perpetuities, exclu- 
sively of any other supposed rule re- 
specting limitations to successive gen- 
erations or double possibilities. 
Massachusetts also (Ch. 198) pro- 
vides that deposits in savings banks 
unclaimed for more than 30 years, 
and for which no claimant is known, 
shall be transferred to the state, 
which may use them after six years, 
subject to the claim of the true own- 
er. New Jersey (Ch. 123) permits 
the payment of checks, though the 
drawer has died, if presented within 
ten days after his death. New York 
(Ch. 313) provides for the apportion- 
ment of rents and annuities (see 
“Courts, etc.,” swpra). 

The Torrens law. was adopted or 
reénacted in New York (Ch. 547), 
South Carolina (No. 550), and Vir- 
ginia (Ch. 62). 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS* 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


The Initiative and Referendum. 
Under the system of the initiative and 
referendum as established in Wash- 


1The number of decisions of all the 
courts of the United States for the 
riod covered by this review is not far 
om 25,000. In the space available no 
attempt can be made to summarize more 


ington, any legal voter may “propose” 
any measure to be submitted to the 
legislature or to the people, provided 
he conforms with certain require- 
ments. A bill was proposed and the 


than a limited number of important 
decisions. Those selected have to do 
mainly with the every day concerns of 
the citizen and usually with the largest 
number of citizens, 
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question was raised as to whether the 
courts could restrain the proposer. 
The Supreme Court of Washington 
admitted that it had no power to in- 
terfere in the case of a member of 
the legislature no matter how arbi- 
trary, how novel or foolish or unfair 
the proposed bill. But, the Court 
went on to say: 

We now have a duel system of legisla- 
tion: One by a_ delegated, bicameral 
legislature ; the other by the legal voters 
of the state in Massachusetts. Is the 
proponent of an initiative measure in 
any sense a legislator? Is the filing of 
a proposed bill or law a legislative step? 
Can the courts interfere? 

In answer, the Court, however, be- 
ing divided five judges to four, it was 
held that a voter who initiates a bill 
is not a legislator. He is merely 
given a license to exercise a legisla- 
tive function in a prescribed manner. 
If he does not conform with the law 
as regards the procedure to he fol- 
lowed, he may be restrained by the 
courts at the request of other voters. 
The dissenting judges thought that 
this procedure was a step in the legis- 
lation and not subject to control or 
censorship by the courts. The bill in 
question had a preamble which was 
the main point of criticism by the 
petitioners who sought to restrain the 
progress of the bill, and it was also 
held by the majority of the court that 
a preamble is not an essential part 
of a statute. (State v. Superior Court, 
July, 1916, 159 Pac. Repr. 92.) 

The Income Tax—In Brushaber v. 
Union Pacific R. R. Co. (January, 
1916; 240 U.S. 1) the U. S. Supreme 
Court sustained the Federal income- 
tax law of 1913. It is not unconstitu- 
tional as violative of the Sixteenth 
Amendment, nor under the due-proc- 
ess provisions of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, nor does it deny due process of 
law, nor equal protection of the law 
by reason of the classification of per- 
sons and things subject to the tax. 

Foreign Commerce.— In Weber’ v. 
Freed (U. S. Supreme Court, Decem- 
ber, 1915; 239 U. S. 325), plaintiff 
brought from Cuba to the port of New- 
ark, N. J., moving-picture films of the 
Willard-Johnson prize fight. The col- 
lector refused to admit them, and the 
Supreme Court sustained his action. 
The collector acted under the law of 
July 31, 1912, making it unlawful to 


import any film or other pictorial rep- 
resentation of a prize fight. Congress 
has complete power over foreign com- 
merce and authority to prohibit the 
introduction of foreign articles. 

Property Rights in Labor.—By a 
Massachusetts act of 1914 (Ch. 778), 
entitled “An Act to make lawful cer- 
tain agreements between employers 
and laborers, and to limit the issuing 
of injunctions in certain cases,” it is 
provided that: “In construing this 
Act, the right to enter into the rela- 
tion of employer and employee, to 
change that relation ...or to do 
work and labor as an employee shall 
be held and construed to be a personal 
and not a property right,” and it pro- 
hibited granting an injunction to en- 
force such right where no irreparable 
damage to property was threatened. 
The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts declared this act to be un- 
constitutional. The right to work is 
property and one cannot be deprived 
of this by legislative enactment (Bog- 
ni v. Perotti, May, 1916; 224 Mass. 
152.) 

Full Crews.—The statute of Arkan- 
sas requiring full switching crews on 
railroads more than 100 miles in 
length is constitutional, and does not 
violate the due-process and equality 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
nor interfere with interstate com- 
merce, (St. Louis & Iron Mountain 
Ry. v. Arkansas, U. 8. Supreme Court, 
April, 1916; 240 U. S. 518.) 

Non-Residents’ License to Fish.— 
Section 14, Chapter 6877, Acts of 1915 
of Florida, providing that aliens or 
non-residents who shall take fish or 
oysters from the salt waters of the 
state, for any purpose other than the 
taker’s individual use, shall pay a li- 
cense tax, is constitutional. It is 
merely an attempt justly to discrimi- 
nate as regards the common property 
of the state between its citizens and 
aliens. The latter do not have an 
equal right with the former to par- 
ticipate in the common property and 
privileges of the citizens of the state. 
(Ze parte Gilletti, Supreme Court of 
Florida, Dee. 8, 1915; 70 Fla. 442.) 

Regulation of Charities—An ordi- 
nance of the city council of Los An- 
geles creating a commission with pow- 
er to control all charities and to for- 
bid any person from soliciting funds 
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for charity without regard to his per- 
sonal worth or fitness, is unconstitu- 
tional. Such a provision is not a rea- 
sonable regulation, and is in excess 
of its power to prevent unscrupulous 
persons from getting money or other 
things under pretense that they are to 
be used for charity. (Hw parte Dart, 
Supreme Court of California, Febru- 
ary, 1916; 155 Pac. Repr. 63.) 

Police Power.—The dividing line be- 
tween restrictions upon the use of 
real property which may be lawfully 
imposed under the police power and 
those which are unlawful because they 
deprive the owner of property without 
compensation, or without due process 
of law, are not yet defined with preci- 
sion. A case which seems to be unique 
was decided by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota. The City Council of Min- 
neapolis passed an ordinance creating 
a residential district, and prohibited 
stores, public garages or any business 
within the district. The Court held, 
two judges dissenting, that the ordi- 
nance restrained the owner from a 
use of his property not injurious to 
the public or to his neighhors, that it 
was not within the police power-as re- 
gards the prohibition of stores, and 
was unconstitutional to that extent 
at least. (State v. Houghton, July, 
1916; 158 N. W. Repr. 1017.) 

An ordinance of the city of Rich- 
mond required an applicant for a li- 
cense to operate a “‘jitney,” to state 
in his application that he owned the 
vehicle he proposed to operate. This 
- provision, the court decided, is uncon- 
_ stitutional, being unreasonable, and 
not tending to promote the safety or 
convenience of the public. (Parish 
v. Richmond, Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia, June 8, 1916; 89 
S. E. Repr. 102.) 

Foods and Drugs—By a Michigan 
‘statute it is provided that it shall be 
unlawful to sell adulterated sausages, 
defined to be comminuted meat with 
added salt and spices and containing 
no more water than the meat has in 
its fresh condition. 
deemed to be adulterated if it con- 
tains water in excess of the above 
limitation, or if it contains any cere- 
al. But sausage may be sold with 
cereal up to two per cent. if noted 
on the label or product. In the case 
of People v. Dehn before the Michigan 


17 


Sausage shall be 


Supreme Court (January, 1916, 155 
N. W. 144), defendant had sold sau- 
sage containing more than six per 
cent. of cereal, for 15 cents per pound. 
The cereal cost three or four cents 
per pound and would absorb from one 
to two pounds of water. His convic- 
tion was sustained, and the Act held 
within the police power, although the 
sausage as sold was not harmful to 
health, as it was a fraud upon its 
purchaser. 

By statute in Oregon every dealer 
in food in which eggs imported into 
Oregon from a foreign country are an 
ingredient, must display in his sales- 
room a sign bearing the words “Im- 
ported Eggs Used Here.” There were 
similar provisions as to the sale of 
eggs. In the case of State v. Jacob- 
son (June, 1916, 157 Pac. 1108), the 
defendant had been convicted of a vio- 
lation of the statute, and on appeal 
the Supreme Court of Oregon held the 
statute unconstitutional, being an in- 
vasion of the powers of Congress to 
regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions. The fact that the quality, con- 
dition or purity of the article of food 
was not the result aimed at by the 
Act showed, the Court thought, that 
it was not designed to protect the 
health of the citizens of the state, and 
hence, was not within the police power. 

In People v. Swift Co. (Court of 
Special Sessions, Yonkers, New York, 
N.Y. Law Jour., Sept. 8, 1916), com- 
plaint was made by the sealer of 
weights and measures that the defend- 
ant sold a “Premium” ham weighing 
11%4 pounds in a container weighing 
six ounces, at its gross weight, in- 
stead of its net weight without the 
container, in violation of the General 
Business Act of New York, Art. 2, 
and rules 8 and 13 of the general reg- 
ulations made by the state superin- 
tendent of weights and measures. 
Judgment was entered for the com- 
plainant. 4 

(Seven Cases v. United States, U.S. 
Supreme Court, January, 1916; 36 
Sup. Ct. Repr. 190.) The amendment 
of Aug. 23, 1912, to the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906, providing that 
the term “misbranded” should apply 
to drugs “if its package or label shall 
bear or contain any statement... 
regarding the curative or therapeutic 
effect of such article... which is 
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false and fraudulent,” was attacked 
on the ground that it entered the do- 
main of speculation, and, by virtue 
of consequent uncertainty, operates, 
when the drugs are confiscated, as a 
deprivation of property without due 
process of law. The drugs in question 
were accompanied by,a statement that 
they were “effective as a preventative 
for pneumonia. We know it has cured 
and that it has and will cure tuber- 
culosis.” It was claimed that the own- 
er has the right to give his views re- 
garding the effect of his drugs. The 
Court holds that 


Congress recognized that there was a 
wide field in which assertions as to 
curative effects are in no sehse honest 
expressions of opinion, but constitute 
absolute falsehoods, and in the nature 
of the case can be deemed to have been 
made only with fraudulent purpose. 
The amendment applies to this field and 
we have no doubt of its validity. 

Billboards.—_State v. Murphy (Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
July, 1916; 98 Att. Repr. 343) was an 
information against the defendant for 
displaying upon real estate an adver- 
tisement containing more than four 
square feet of surface without a li- 
cense, in accordance with Chapter 314 
of the Acts of 1915. The Court sus- 
tained the Act, on the ground that it 
was a revenue-producing and not a 
regulatory measure adopted for es- 
thetic or other reasons in the exercise 
of the police power. Moreover the 
taxation of signs is a lawful mode of 
taxing business. 

By Section 152 of the New Jersey 
Crimes Act it is a misdemeanor to 
“paint or print upon, or in any man- 
ner place upon or affix to any of the 
steep rocks called the Palisades on 
the Hudson River,” any advertise- 
ment. This was held to be unconsti- 
tutional, as the defendant’s sign did 
not endanger public safety or affect 
the health or morals of the commu- 
nity. (State v. Lamb, Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, June, 1916; 98 Att. 
Repr. 459.) 

Religious Exercises in Schools.—In 
state v. District Board (Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, February, 1916; 
162 Wis. 482), the defendant, a dis- 
trict school board, held the graduat- 
ing exercises of a high school in. a 
Catholic or a Protestant church, and 
prayers were offered by Catholic or 


Protestant ministers. The plaintiff 
sought to restrain this practice, rely- 
ing on a provision of the Wisconsin 
constitution prohibiting sectarian in- 
struction in the schools. The Court 
denied that such graduating exercises 
were sectarian instruction or that the 
use of a church for such exercises was 
“an interference with the rights of 
conscience” of the plaintiff. 


COURTS 


Comity.—A Massachusetts statute 
provided for the recovery of compen- 
sation up to $10,000 for death ocea- 
sioned by negligence. A, a resident 
of New York, was killed in Massa- 
chusetts, and his personal representa- 
tive brought an action in New York. 
The New York Supreme Court held 
(December, 1915, 92 Miscl..475) that 
the Massachusetts statute, being simi- 
lar in principle to a New York stat- 
ute, an action could be maintained. 
On appeal this was reversed by a di- 
vided court, on the ground that the 
Massachusetts statute was penal, and 
also not compensatory but at variance 
with the law of New York. (Loucks 
v. Standard Oil Co., April 19, 1916; 
172 Ap. Div. 227.) 

Hanlon v. Leyland & Co., Ltd. 
(Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, March, 1916; 223 Mass. 
438), the plaintiff, as administratrix, 
brought action in Massachusetts for 
the death of her intestate husband 
caused by the negligence of the de- 
fendant in a foreign country. Her 
right was founded on Lord Campbell’s 
Act. The defendant demurred, and 
the judge of the lower court over- 
ruled the demurrer. The Supreme 
Court sustained this ruling, saying: 
“Whatever rights the plaintiff may 
have acquired under the English stat- 
ute, she should be permitted by com- 
ity to enforce in our courts in accord- 
ance with the trend of modern deci- 
sions.” . 

Opinions by Divided Court.—In the 
course of the opinion in Matthews v. 
Clark (Supreme Court of South Car- 
olina, June, 1916; 89 S. HE. Repr. 471), 
the Court said: 


A dissenting opinion shows that the 
case has been thoroughly considered. The 
opinions of the majority govern. When 
that question arises in future cases, the 
dissenting justice is as much bound by 
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the decision of the majority as is the 
justice who wrote the prevailing opinion. 
The dissenting opinion within the jur- 
isdiction of the court strengthens the 
authority of the case. Outside of the 
jurisdiction of the court, where the de- 
cision is not binding but merely evi- 
- dence of what the law is, of course the 
conflict of witnesses weakens the force 
of the opinion. 

Trial by Jury.—In Chilton v. Com- 
monwealth (Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, May, 1916; 186 S. W. Repr. 
191), during the trial of the defendant 
for murder the sheriff took the jury to 
a revival meeting, where they were 
given front seats and the preacher dis- 
coursed on sin and its punishment. It 
was urged as ground for a new trial 
that the sermon.showed that God ap- 
proved of punishment, and this was an 
inducement to the jury to follow the 
divine example. The Court, however, 
held a mere theoretical discussion of 
sin and its punishment, considered 
solely from the angle of divine govern- 
ment, could not be prejudicial to the 
substantial rights of the defendant, 
and denied defendant’s motion. 

Moot Cases—In United States v. 
Hamburg-American Co. (U. S. Su- 
preme Court, January, 1916; 239 U. 
S. 466), the defendant, with others, 
had been charged with violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act (216 Fed. 
971). Pending the decision of an ap- 
peal to the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
war in Europe developed, and the 
_ questions in the case became moot. 
The Court took judicial notice of the 
existence of the war, and refused to 
decide the questions, although urged 
to on the ground that after the war 
the illegal combination would be re- 
sumed, but directed the court below 
to dismiss the bill without prejudice 
to the right of the Government in the 
future to assail any violation of the 
Act. 

For the same reason, in Delavan v. 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. (New 
York Court of Appeals, Dec. 7, 1915; 
216 N. Y. 359), the Court said: 
“When the question presented upon 
an appeal has by lapse of time and 
the changed course of events become 
academic merely, the court will ordi- 
narily refuse to decide the abstract 
question and will dismiss the appeal.” 

Equity Jurisdiction—A court of 
equity will not usually order a de- 
fendant to enter into a contract, but 


may decree specific performance of a 
contract that has been made. But a 
court of equity having ordered plain- 
tiff to indorse certain drafts and on 
his refusal, committed him for con- 
tempt, it was held on appeal that the 
order was not lawful and that the 
court had no power to punish as for 
contempt. (in re Ziegenhein, St. 
Louis Court of Appeals, July, 1916; 
187 S. W. Repr. 893.) 

In the case of Willis v. O’Connell 
(Fed. Dist. Ct., Ala., April, 1916; 231 
Fed. 1004), plaintiff, who was exclu- 
sive distributing agent of a proprie- 
tary medicine, asked that defendant, 
who published a paper, be restrained 
from publishing any article of a libel- 
ous character regarding the medicine, 
or the plaintiff or those who had given 
or might give testimonials as to its 
curative effects. The court dismissed 
the bill, declaring that it was the set- 
tled law in the United States that a 
court of chancery would not restrain 
a libel of person or property, nor un- 
dertake a censorship of the press, but 
would leave the parties to their reme- 
dy at common law and before a jury. 


ELECTIONS 


Free Elections.—In Neeley v. Farr 
(Supreme Court of Colorado, July 3, 
1916; 158 Pac. Repr. 458), the strug- 
gle between labor and capital in the 
Colorado coal-mining industry came 
before the court in connection with a 
contest over the election of sheriff for 
the county in which certain corpora- 
tions engaged in coal mining were lo- 
cated. The contestant alleged and it 
appeared that since the strike of 1913, 
and after the interference of the mi- 
litia, areas about the mining property 
were fenced and called “closed camps” 
(A. Y. B., 1914, p. 417; 1915, p. 435). 
They were justified by the corpora- 
tions as means of safeguarding their — 
property and the lives of the work- 
men. Under these conditions, in July, 
1914, the board of county commission- 
ers changed certain of the election 
precincts so as to constitute each of 
such camps an election precinct, and 
with but one exception, where a few 
ranches were included, the boundaries 
of these precincts were made to con- 
form with the fences and lines around 
each camp; protected by fences in 
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some instances and by armed guards 
in all cases; that is, the precincts 
were on the private grounds and un- 
der the private control of coal corpor- 
ations. Every officer of election, with 
a single exception and he was a saloon 
keeper and partner of the sheriff, was 
an employee of the coal companies. 
The polling places were within their 
buildings. The registration lists were 
kept and used by them as their pri- 
vate property. Many of the voters 
could not read. The ballots were so 
printed that the first letter of the 
names of the political parties was in 
unusually large type. The companies 
provided illiterate voters with a card 
on which was printed a large capital 
“R,” corresponding with the letter 
«R” on the ballot in the word “Repub- 
lican.” It was so made that it could 
be slipped down the ballot and when 
the “R”s coincided in the proper space 
a cross could be placed. Under these 
conditions the Republican candidate 
was elected. The court held that his 
election was invalid, it not being “free 
and open.” The counsel for the sher- 
iff claimed that the conduct of the 
companies was justified on the ground 
of “industrial necessity.” 
said that if the “closed camps” were 
proper for that reason, it ceased to be 
a, justification when the territory had 
become dedicated to a public use such 
as voting. (See also XVI, Labor.) 

Voting Residence.—In re Rooney 
(New York Supreme Court, May, 
1916; 172 App. Div. 274) plaintiff re- 
sided with his family where he had a 
saloon and registered as a voter there. 
He removed his family to another vot- 
ing district and resided with them 
there for 16 years. He continued to 
register and vote as from the saloon 
where he occasionally slept. The 
Court held: 


The mere fact that he considered it 
desirable for political purposes to con- 
tinue to register and vote from that 
point did not make him a resident, of 
the saloon within the letter or the in- 
tent of the constitution and laws of 
this state as applied to the elective fran- 
chise. ... He cannot actually live in 
one locality for the sake of the com- 
fort, convenience and social standing 
of his family, and maintain a wholly 
distinct political residence in a saloon 
or other place. 


Corrupt Practices—A candidate for 
election to a judicial position in Ohio 
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announced that if elected he would 
not accept a portion of his salary. He 
was elected. The validity of the elec- 
tion was contested, and the Court of 
Appeals of Ohio declared the election 
invalid and that the candidate had no 
title to the office. The Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision of the Court of 
Appeals. (Prentiss v. Dittmer, Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, January, 1916; 
112 N. E. Repr. 1021.) 


STATUS 


Domicile of Husband and Wife.—A, 
the son of an officer in the U. S. Army 
domiciled in Louisiana, himself be- 
came an army officer. While sta- 
tioned in Virginia he married B in 
New York, which was B’s place of 
residence, and they lived together in 
New York for 12 years. A was as- 
signed to a post in Oregon, and B re- 
fused to follow him there. A retired 
from the army after 30-years’ contin- 
uous service, returned to Louisiana, 
and brought an action for a divorce 
against B. The District Court held 
that the abandonment was in New 
York, and that as B had never been 
in Louisiana, the court had no juris- 
diction. But the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, after affirming this hold- 
ing on a rehearing, held that the 
domicile of origin of A in Louisiana, 
he being a soldier, continued during 
his period of service; that on her mar- 
riage B’s domicile was in Louisiana, 
although she never was in the state, 
and that A was entitled to a judg- 
ment for a divorce which was binding 
in Louisiana and should be binding in 
other jurisdictions. (Stevens v. Al- 
len, May, 1916, 71 So. Repr. 936.) 

Community of Property.—Under the 
community system in vogue in the 
West and Southwest, community per- 
sonal property belongs as much to 
the wife as to the husband, but he has 
the power to sell it. Presumptively 
the personal property they acquire af- 
ter marriage is as much due to her as 
to him. In the case of Marston ». 
Rice (July, 1916, 159 Pac. Repr. 111), 
this principle was applied to an auto- 
mobile, which the husband had bought 
after separation from his wife and 
given to his mistress. Her perform- 
ances in the car became intolerable to 
the wife and she took it from the 
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garage and sold it to defendant, not 


out of necessity for money, but from 


an assertion of right. In a suit by the 
husband to recover the car from the 
wife’s vendee the Supreme Court of 
Washington held that as against the 
wife the husband could not give the 
car away and refused to order its re- 
turn to him. 

Division of Property on Divorce.— 
In Judd v, Judd (Supreme Court of 
Michigan, July, 1916; 158 N. W. Repr. 
948), a husband, being obliged to 
change his domicile because of his 
health, told his wife it might be best 
to divide his property and live sep- 
arately. She replied she did not wish 
a divorce, and he, deceived by her as 
to her intentions, conveyed to her all 
his property. She then divorced him. 
The Court, as a court of equity, de- 
creed an equitable division of the 
property. 

Parent and Child—Tidd v. Skinner 
(Supreme Court of New York, Janu- 
ary, 1916; 156 N. Y. Sup. 885) was 
an action by the mother of a minor 
son against a firm of druggists for 
selling heroin to him. It was shown 
in evidence that the son was industri- 
ous and dutiful, and earning from $12 
to $25 per week, but having become 
an habitual user of the drug, lost his 
health, his mind became impaired, and 
plaintiff lost his services. There was 
a verdict of $2,000 compensatory dam- 
ages ‘and $1,000 punitive damages. 
Both were sustained on appeal. The 
novelty of the action did not affect 
the principle on which the cause of 
action was based. 

Involuntary Servitude.——In Butler 
”. Perry (U. 8. Supreme Court, Feb- 
ruary, 1916; 240 U.S. 328), plaintiff, 
having refused to work on the roads 
when summoned by the proper offi- 
cials, was sentenced to jail. The low- 
er court sustained these proceedings 
(67 Fla. 405) and the U. 8. Supreme 
Court affirmed this judgment. It was 
contended that the statute under 
which the sentence was made was in- 
valid because it imposed involuntary 
servitude. The Court denied this and 
said: 

A state has inherent power to require 
every able-bodied man within its juris- 
diction to labor for a reasonable time 
on public roads near his residence with- 


out direct compensation. This is part 
of the duty which he owes to the public. 


PROPERTY AND CONTRACTS 


Trusts.—A gave the residue of his 
estate to X in trust for B, “free from 
the interference or control of his 
creditors.” This was treated as giv- 
ing B an equitable fee, and it was 
held to be beyond the reach of his 
creditors. (Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co. v. Collier, Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, January, 
1916; 222 Mass. 390.) 

In McColgan v. Magee (Supreme 
Court of California, February, 1916; 
155 Pac. Repr. 995), the court, while 
recognizing the validity of such trusts 
in California, refused to exempt the 
fund from liability for the debts of 
one who had imposed the restriction 
on his own property. 

Charities—If the purpose of the 
donor of property in trust for charity 
is so vague as to be incapable of exe- . 
cution or supervision by a court the 
trust will fail. A testatrix bequeathed 
her property to trustees for “the fur- 
therance of the broadest interpreta- 
tion of metaphysical thought, in 
whatsoever manner and by whatso- 
ever means they may jointly consider 
proper and best.” The Court of 
Chancery of New Jersey, in the case 
of Vineland Trust Co. v. Westendorf 
(July, 1916, 98 Atl. Repr. 314), sus- 
tained this legacy, holding that the 
purpose of the trust was teaching 
metaphysics, an educational trust; 
and the beneficiaries were all man- 
kind, a general trust, the trustees 
having the power to make it definite. © 

In re McDowell (Supreme Court of 
New York, Appellate Division, Dec. 
17, 1915; 170 App. Div. 245) a testa- 
trix conveyed all her property to trus- 
tees, for a home for refined gentle- 
women of small means, “whose home 
is made unhappy by having to live 
with relatives who think them in the 
way,” giving the preference of being 
inmates of the home to certain speci- 
fied relatives and their descendants. 
The court declared this trust to be in- 
valid. It was not a public charity, 
but so framed as to be a gift to the 
trustees in perpetuity for certain 
named individuals and was therefore 
void. 

Transfer Taxes.—A devised realty 
to B for life with power to appoint by 
deed or will to his issue or to his sis- 
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ters or their issue. B conveyed his 
life estate to and executed the power 
in favor of his sisters, by deed of Jan. 
23, 1911, and died intestate on Nov. 
30, 1914. By Section 220 of the New 
York Transfer Tax Act, “whenever 
any person shall exercise a power of 
appointment, such appointment shall 
be deemed a transfer taxable in the 
same manner as though the property 
to which such appointment relates be- 
longed absolutely to the donee of such 
power, and had been bequeathed or 
devised by such donee by will.’ The 
court held that a transfer tax was 
payable based on the value of the 
property on Jan. 23, 1911. (In re 
Wendell, Surrogate’s Court, May, 
1916; 95 N. Y. Miscel. 406.) 
Inheritance Taxes.—The case of 
McDougald v. Boyd (Supreme Court 
of California, June, 1916; 159 Pace. 
Repr. 168) dealt with the liability of 
a joint deposit in a savings bank to 
an inheritance tax. A and B were 
husband and wife. A opened two ac- 
counts in a bank, they and the bank 
agreeing that the amount on deposit 
should be payable to A and B or 
either during their joint lives, and 
should belong absolutely to the sur- 
vivor. When A died there was about 
$38,000 on deposit. The county treas- 
urer claimed an inheritance tax. B 
contested this claim and the court 
decided in her favor, saying that B 
did not take as heir or successor to 
her husband but possessed an interest 
in joint tenancy originating at the 
time of deposit. 
_Non-Performance of Contract—In 
Mineral Park Land Co. ». Howard 
(Supreme Court of California, March, 
1916; 156 Pac. Repr. 458), the de- 
fendant contracted to take from the 
plaintiff’s land all the gravel neces- 
sary in making a bridge, estimated 
at 114,000 yds., and agreed to pay five 
cents per yard. Defendant removed 
about 50,000 yds. and secured the bal- 
ance elsewhere. To an action for dam- 
ages for failure to perform, the de- 
fendant pleaded in excuse that the 
gravel not removed was below water 
level and removable only at an ex- 
pense ten times the usual cost. It 
was shown that there was abundance 
of gravel below water-level. The trial 
court found for plaintiff, on the 
ground that where one has agreed 


without qualification to do a possible 
act, he is not excused from non-per- 
formance because of difficulty of per- 
formance. The Supreme Court held 
that if the agreement to do something 
involves the existence of the subject 
matter, which turns out to be non- 
existent, performance is excused, and 
“where the difference in cost is so 
great as here, and has the effect, as. 
found, of making performance im- 
practicable, the situation is not dif- 
ferent from that of a total absence 
of earth and gravel.” 

Sales.—In Penser v. Marsh (New 
York Court of Appeals, July, 1916; 
113 N. E. Repr. 494) is a decision as 
to the right of a conditional vendee 
of a chattel to deduct from the pur- 
chase price what he thinks is a just 
amount for the violation of a war- 
ranty. A sold B a piano, stool and 
scarf, title not to vest in B until she 
had paid $260, of which there was 
part payment, the balance to be paid 
in equal monthly payments. B paid 
$119. A then brought replevin to re- 
cover the articles sold. B claimed 
there had been a breach of warranty 
by A, and that by the Uniform Sales 
Act (Sec. 150) she could “accept the 
goods and set up against the seller 
the breach of warranty in diminution 
or extinction of the price.” This 
claim was sustained by the Court, 
and the same case in the court be- 
low was affirmed (167 App.» Div. 
604). 

In McPherson v. Buick Motor Co. 
(Court of Appeals of New York, 
March, 1916; 217 N. Y. 382), the de- 
fendant was a manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles. He sold an automobile to a 
retail dealer. The retail dealer re- 
sold to the plaintiff. One of the 
wheels was defective. It was not 
made by the defendant, but was 
bought from another manufacturer. 
Its defects were discoverable by rea- 
sonable inspection, but that inspec- 
tion was omitted. There was no claim 
that the defendant knew of the defect 
and willfully concealed it. He was 
not charged with fraud but with neg- 
ligence. The question to be deter- 
mined was whether the defendant 
owed a duty of care and vigilance to 
anyone but the immediate purchaser. 
The Oourt answered the question in 
the affirmative, holding him liable to 
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the plaintiff on the ground of the in- 
herently dangerous character of auto- 
mobiles which must be used without 
inspection by the buyer, and in its 
use exposes him to peril. 

In Rinaldi v. Mohican Co. (Su- 
preme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, March, 1916; 171 App. Div. 
814) plaintiff became infected with 
trichinae in pork which she ate and 
which she had bought of defendant, 
a retail dealer. The meat appeared 
good, and bore the U. S. Government 
stamp to the effect that it was sound. 
A judgment by the trial court for the 
plaintiff was affirmed by the Appel- 
late Division on the ground that the 
ancient rule that there was an im- 
plied warranty on the part of the 
vendor of foodstuffs sold for imme- 
diate consumption as wholesome, is 
in force in New York, although the 
Court expressed its belief that this 
doctrine is no longer suitable to mod- 
ern conditions, and implied that as 
the dealer in the case was absolutely 
free from negligence, he should not 
have been made liable. But he was 
held liable nevertheless on the im- 
plied warranty. 

In Greenwood Cafe v. Lovinggood 
(Supreme Court of Alabama, May, 
1916; 72 So. Repr. 354) complaint 
was made that the defendant sold 
tainted food, that it was eaten by the 
plaintiff and made him sick. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff was affirmed. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the keeper 
of a café engaged in the business of 
serving food to customers is liable if 
by his negligence food is served which 
causes sickness. It also held that the 
testimony of one who ate of the food 
with the plaintiff was evidence that 
could go to the jury in corroboration 
of plaintiff’s testimony. 

Carriers—A bought a ticket from 
XK to ¥ and went to Y but left his 
luggage at X. The next day at his re- 
quest the railroad company by which 
he travelled forwarded his luggage 
from X to Y, and in transit a suit of 
clothes was lost. What was the lia- 
bility of the company—that of carrier 
or that of a gratuitous bailee? In 
the former case it would be liable, in 
the latter only on proof of “gross neg- 
ligence.” In Perry v. Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. Co. (Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, March, 1916; 88 S, E. Repr. 


156) it was decided that a railroad is 
not a carrier of a passenger’s baggage 
unless it goes with him on the same 
train, or the company fails to send it 
by its own act, or sends it by another 
train or line. 

The case of the New York, Philadel- 
phia & Norfolk R. R. Co. v. Peninsula 
Produce Exchange (U. S. Supreme 
Court, Jan. 24, 1916) raised the ques- 
tion: “Does the Carmack Amendment 
impose on the ‘initial carrier’ liability 
for delay occurring on the line of its 
connection without physical damage 
to the property?” The Produce Ex- 
change had delivered to the railroad 
at Marion, Md., a carload of straw- 
berries for transportation to New 
York City. The berries should have 
arrived in New York Friday night in 
time for the one o’clock a. m. Satur- 
day market. They could then have 
been sold to advantage, but not arriv- 
ing until the market was over, had to 
be sold at a loss. The berries were 
not injured, but plaintiff by reason of 
the delay suffered “the loss of the 
market.” The Court of Appeals had 
affirmed a judgment of the trial court 
in favor of the shipper. The United 
States Supreme Court affirmed this 
judgment. 

Innkeepers.—The case of Parker v. 
Dixon (Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
April 20, 1916; 1579 N. W. Repr. 
583) raises the question: When does 
the responsibility of an innkeeper for 
a guest’s property begin? The plain- 
tiff, a travelling salesman, on alight- 
ing from the train at a station, hand- 
ed his luggage to a colored porter, 
who was there for the purpose of car- 
rying the hand luggage of prospective 
guests from the station to defendant’s 
hotel. The luggage.was taken to the 
hotel and was put with other luggage 
on the floor of the hotel lobby. Plain- 
tiff did not expect to go to the hotel, 
attended. to his business during the 


day, later went to the hotel and used 


its telephone and writing room, and 
registered at ten o’clock. His luggage 
could not be found. He brought an 
action to recover for its loss. The 
court held that while the relation of 
guest and innkeeper might have be- 
gun at the station platform, it did 
not in the case in question as there 
was then no intention on plaintifi’s 
part that it should. 
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MASTER AND SERVANT 


Employers’ Liability—In re Mur- 
phy (Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, June 29, 1916; 113 N. H. 
Repr. 283) the question was raised: 
What is the nature of the right to 
compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Massachusetts? 
In this case an employee had been 
killed and an award of $9.50 a 
week for 300 weeks had been made to 
his mother, an invalid, and at the 
time of his death his sole next-of-kin. 
She died and the board directed that 
the payment should be made to her 
administrator to be paid to the em- 
ployee’s next-of-kin. The mother left 
two sickly and dependent children. 
The question was whether she had ac- 
quired a vested and transmissible 
right to the sum awarded, so that the 
invalid children could have the bene- 
fit of it. It was held that to give them 
the benefit would be to impose an ob- 
ligation on the employer not contem- 
plated by the Act. 

The Connecticut Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act gives compensation for 
“personal injury” arising out of the 
employment. In Miller v. American 
Steel and Wire Co. (Supreme Court 
of Errors of Connecticut, April, 1916; 
97 Att. 345), plaintiff worked in a 
room containing lead fumes from 
which he contracted lead poisoning. 
This was held to be an industrial or 
occupational “disease” for which the 
Act provided no remedy. The case 
contains a discussion of the various 
state acts, with reference to this group 
-of cases. 

In Rist v. Larkin & Sangster (Su- 
preme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, January, 1916; 156 N. Y. 
Supp. 875), while operating a crane 
and to save himself from part of it 
which broke, claimant jumped into a 
river and, from the wetting which re- 
sulted, contracted tuberculosis. Com- 
pensation was awarded. On appeal 
the Court held that the jumping: was 
not voluntary but was the result of 
the accident to the crane and claim- 
ant’s getting wet was accidental and 
as if he had been thrown into the wa- 
ter by the breaking of the crane, and 
the disease was the natural result. 
‘The award was sustained. 

A was peculiarly ticklish, and was 


known to be by the other employees of 
B. While going down stairs with a 
filled bucket A was tickled by a fel- 
low employee, and fell, causing an in- 
jury for which he claimed compensa- 
tion of his employer. The Industrial 
Commission of California made an 
award in his favor. The Supreme 
Court held that this was error. The 
injury did not “arise out of” the em- 
ployment, (Coronado Beach Co. v. 
Pillsbury, Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia, June, 1916; 158 Pac. Repr. 212.) 
In re Dale v. Saunders and the 
Standard Insurance Co. (Supreme 
Court of New York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, March 8, 1916, 171 App. Div. 528; 
affirmed New York Court of Appeals, 
April 25, 1916, 218 N. Y.59) the right 
of a “lent servant” to recover compen- 
sation from either employer is consid- 
ered. A was a driver in the employ 
of B, a brick manufacturer. Occasion- 
ally B furnished teams and drivers to 
C, who owned a sand bank, for the 
purpose of carting sand to C’s custom- 
ers. While loading sand on a wagon 
at the sand bank A was killed by fall- 
ing sand. B paid A $2 per day, and 
C paid B $5.50 per day for the team 
and his services as driver. Both em- 
ployments were hazardous. The Ap- 
pellate Division held that either B or 
C would be liable. The Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed this as regards B, hold- 
ing that he was the employer within 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Where A works for B and is injured 
by C, under the provision of Section 
29 of the New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, A may elect to sue B 
or © but cannot have an action against 
both. (Leslie v. Otis Elevator Co., 
New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, November, 1915; 169 App. 
Div. 613. Miller v. New York Rail- 
ways Co., ibid., Jan., 1916; 171 App. 
Div. 316.) Accepting the construc- 
tion of the Washington statute made 
by the Supreme Court of Washington 
in Peet v. Mills (76 Wash. 437), the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held that if A while employed by B is 
injured by C, A’s sole remedy is 
against B. The Court said: “It was 
the policy of the state to substitute a 
new remedy reaching every injury 
sustained by any workman while em- 
ployed in such [hazardous] industry 
regardless of the cause of the injury 
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or the negligence to which it might be 
attributed.” (Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. v. Meese, January, 1916; 36 
Sup. Ct. Repr. 223.) 

A, an injured workman in B’s em- 
ploy, was taken to C’s hospital. C 
was employed to do surgical and hos- 
pital work for B and was paid out of 
a fund contributed to by A and other 
workmen. After leaving the hospital 
A received an award for his injuries 
under the Washington Industrial In- 
surance Act. Thereafter he brought 
an action against B and C for dam- 
ages caused by C’s malpractice. The 
Supreme Court of Washington, saying 
there was no case in point, decided 
that the plaintiff had no remedy out- 
side that provided by the insurance 
law, and dismissed the action. That 
law “does not merely deny a right of 
action, but abolishes all civil actions 
and all civil causes of action to which 
he might have resorted, as well as the 
jurisdiction of the courts to entertain 
such causes.” (Ross v. Erickson Co., 
February, 1916; 155 Pac, Repr. 153.) 

Defendant manufactured macaroni. 
Its business was within the hazardous 
employments enumerated by the New 
York Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Defendant employed B, a carpenter, to 
make alterations in the building where 
its business was carried on, and while 
so employed he was killed. His 
personal representative obtained an 
award from the Commission but this 
was reversed by the New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division (No- 
vember, 1915, 170 App. Div. 103) and 
this reversal was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals (Barcey v. Massaro 
Macaroni Co., June, 1916; 218 N. Y. 
410). The Court said: 

The company was an employer, because 
it employed workmen in an hazardous 
employment; B, the deceased, was not 
an employee, because he was not engaged 
in the preparation of macaroni. The 
plaintiff invokes also the part of the 
language creating group 42 as follows: 
“construction, repair and demolition of 
buildings.” It is answered by the fact 
that the company did not carry on the 
occupation of constructing, repairing 


ana demolishing buildings for pecuniary 
gain. 


Nelson v. Illinois Central R. Co. 
(Supreme Court of Iowa, December, 
1915) was an action by a father to re- 
cover damages for an injury to his 
minor son while in defendant’s em- 


ploy as brakeman on an interstate 
train. Defendant pleaded that the 
plaintiff has no cause of action be- 
cause the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act has no provision for such a case; 
the remedies it affords are exclusive of 
other remedies and are confined to 
and enforceable only by the injured 
employee. It was held that the stat- 
ute providing a new right did not im- 
pair the rights of third parties at 
common law, in the absence of intent 
to the contrary. 

Discharge.—In Frachtman v. Fox 
(Supreme Court of New York, Decem- 
ber, 1915; 156 N.Y. Supl. 313), plain- 
tiff was employed by defendant, who 
gave him a set of cuff links at Christ- 
mas. Plaintiff returned them with 
a courteous letter, and for this sole 
cause was discharged before his time 
of employment expired. His action 
in the trial court for damages for 
wrongful dismissal from defendant’s 
service was dismissed, but on appeal 
a new trial was ordered. “The ac- 
ceptance of a gift or even an increase 
in compensation is not compelled by 
law. Where the relation exists it jus- 
tifies only such social and sentimental 
manifestations on the part of the em- 
ployer as the employee may willingly 
accept.” 

TORTS * 


False Arrest.—The proposition that 
the power to arrest without warrant, 
while in some cases useful to the pub- 
lic, is dangerous to the citizen, for it 
may be perverted to purposes of pri- 
vate malice or revenge, and ought not 
to be enlarged, is illustrated in the 
case of Witte v. Haben (Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, November, 1915; 
131 Minn. 71). The defendant, a po- 
lice officer, was advised by the chief 
of police that plaintiff was acting 
strangely, that there was some ques- © 
tion of his sanity, and was instructed 
to arrest and detain him in jail until 
his sanity could be ‘determined. De- 
fendant arrested the plaintiff and the 
next day he was released. Plaintiff 
brought an action for false imprison- 
ment and obtained a verdict. The Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota sustained 
this verdict. To justify the arrest 
without a warrant it is not enough 
for the officer to show that he acted 
on reliable information and in good 
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faith. He must show insanity in fact 
and impending disturbance or danger. 

Injury before Birth—It has been 
decided in several cases that a child 
cannot maintain an action for injuries 
he claims to have received before his 
birth, as where he has been born a 
cripple, and there is evidence that a 
few days before his birth his mother 
was injured by the fall of an elevator. 
In the case of Phair v. Dumond (Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska, February, 
1916, 156 N. W. Repr. 637), it ap- 

‘pears that B’s mother died in 1911 as 
a result of injuries by her husband A 
while under the influence of liquor 
sold by defendant to A in 1908. B was 
born in 1910. A statute imposed lia- 
bility on the liquor dealer to pay all 
damages in consequence of the sale of 
liquor. B brought an action against 
the liquor dealer to recover for loss of 
the mother’s support; and was al- 
lowed to recover. 

Another point of interest was de- 
cided. The liquor dealer sold to A 
two glasses of whiskey, but A stole 
other whiskey. The Court said: 
“Granted that the stolen whiskey 
completed the intoxication, it is clear 
that the liquor drunk in the saloon 
contributed to produce it,” and sus- 
tained instructions to the jury that it 
was not material how A obtained the 
liquor that completed the intoxication. 

Slander.—There are cases where one 
may have a grievance for which the 
courts of law will not provide a reme- 
dy. Such is the case of Carter v. 
Papineau (Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, January, 1916; 222 Mass. 
464), Plaintiff, a member of the Epis- 
copal Church, alleged that she entered 
the church to partake of the com- 
munion but that defendant, the rector 
in charge, refused to administer it to 
her, 


whereby the plaintiff says that defend- 
ant has held her up to public disgrace, 
humiliation and shame, and has in ef- 
fect represented that she was an open 
and notorious evil liver, and that she 
has done some wrong to her neighbors 
by word or deed so that the congrega- 
tion has thereby been offended, and that 
she was an unfit person to enter and 
worship in said church. 


For this the plaintiff claimed dam- 
ages. The court held that plaintiff’s 
religious rights as a communicant 
were not enforcible in the civil courts, 


and that there was no defamation al- 
though she suffered mental distress, 
and the omission was in the presence 
of the other communicants. 

Mental Anguish—The Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District 
of California, in the case of Jones v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. (June 
5, 1916, 233 Fed. Repr. 301), repudi- 
ating the “Texas doctrine,” so-called, 
held that damages can not be recov- 
ered for mere mental anguish unac- 
companied by some injury to person 
or property. 

In Southern Express Co. v. Byers 
(April 3, 1916, 240 Sup. Ct. Repr. 
612), plaintiff sued to recover damages 
for mental anguish occasioned by the 
failure of defendant, an interstate ex- 
press company, promptly to deliver a 
casket and grave clothes intended for 
his wife’s burial. The U. 8S. Supreme 
Court held that there could be no re- 
covery for mental anguish alone and 
unaccompanied by injury to the per- 
son or property, repudiating the so- 
called “Texas doctrine’ to the con- 
trary and overruling the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina which had 
affirmed a judgment of a trial court 
in favor of the plaintiff. 

The Practice of Medicine-——By code 
in Washington it is provided that a 
Board of Medical Examiners may re- 
fuse to license or revoke the license of 
a physician guilty of unprofessional 
conduct, which among other things, 
includes “all advertising of medical 
business which is intended or has a 
tendency to deceive the publie or im- 
pose upon credulous or ignorant per- 
sons.” The defendant advertised his 
ability to cure a long list of diseases, 
including Bright’s disease, infantile 
paralysis ‘and most other so-called 
incurable diseases.” The Board re- 
voked his license. The Superior Court 
reversed this order. On appeal the 
Supreme Court of Washington held 
that the order of the Board should 
be affirmed. The Court said: “It is 
not merely unethical, but immoral to 
get money from the poor, the simple, 
or the ignorant; by advertising the 
cure of what is incurable, and the 
courts will call that incurable which 
the present stage of knowledge so pro- 
nounces.” (State Board v. Jordan, 
July, 1916; 158 Pac. Repr. 982.) 

One who maintains a place known 
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as the “Progressive Healing Insti- 
tute,” and after an examination of a 
patient and after assuring him that 
he treats patients by prayer only, 
proceeds to lay his hands on certain 
parts of the patient’s body where his 
trouble is, and on the spine where 
are nerves controlling the organ af- 
fected, is practicing medicine and 
must have a license as provided by 
statute. (State v. Pratt, Supreme 
Court of Washington, July, 1916; 158 
Pac. Repr. 981.) 

In People v. Cole (New York Court 
of Appeals, Oct. 3, 1916), the defend- 
ant had been convicted of illegally 
practicing medicine by Christian-Sci- 
ence methods (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 260). 
This question was certified to the 
Court of Appeals: “Is the commer- 
cialized use of prayer for the avowed 
purpose of treating all persons seek- 
ing cure for all kinds of bodily ills the 
practice of the religious tenets of the 
church?” The Court held that al- 
though the practice of healing by 
Christian Scientists would come with- 
in the definition of medical practice, 
yet as the statute specifically exempts 
those who in the treatment of bodily 
ills follow the tenents of any religion, 
Christian Scientist practitioners are 
not liable for illegally practicing 
medicine. 

In State v. Fite (Supreme Court of 
Idaho, Oct. 9, 1916; 159 Pac. Repr. 
1183), it is held that one who is a 
“chiropractor” and whose treatments 
consisted in the manipulation of the 
region of the patient’s spinal column 
with his hands, who. used no drugs 
and no instruments, and who did not 
hold himself out as a physician nor 
diagnose ailments, did not violate the 
Idaho act requiring a license by one 
who held himself out as a physician, 

- and who prescribed for ailments “any 
drug, medicine, means or appliance” 
for relief or cure thereof. 

Theatres._Stamp v. Highty-Sixth 
Street Amusement Co. (Supreme Court 
of New York, June, 1916; 159 N. Y. 
Supp. 683) was an action (apparent- 
ly of tort) for damages to plaintifi’s 
wife who was a spectator in defend- 
ant’s theatre. After an act which was 
by trained lions, three of the lions es- 
eaped from their cage and entered the 
orchestra. In the panic caused in the 
audience the plaintifi’s wife was in- 


jured. The defendant did not own the 
lions, but had procured the act and 
invited the public to see it. The trial 
justice dismissed the complaint on the 
ground that the defendant did not 
own the lions, did not have charge of 
them, and was not negligent. The 
Supreme Court reversed this judg- 
ment on the ground that by allowing 
the lions to be on his premises de- | 
fendant became liable in any event, 
they being “vicious” animals. 

In Cox v. Coulson (King’s Bench 
Division, England, March, 1916; 85 L. 
Jour. Repr. 1080), plaintiff was a 
spectator, holding a ticket, in defend- 
ant’s theatre. Defendant engaged a 
company to give a play. During the 
play an actor discharged a pistol sup- 
posed to have a blank cartridge, but 
in the barrel of which was, by acci- 
dent, a metallic substance. This serv- 
ing as a missile struck the plaintiff. 
The actor was not a servant of de- 
fendant, nor was he a partner with 
the manager of the company. The lia- 
bility of defendant must be found in 
some implied contract. The trial 
judge held that defendant impliedly 
contracted that all members of the 
play should use due care and not ex- 
pose the audience to danger. The 
Court of Appeal ordered a new trial 
and said that it is an implied term of 
the contract made with the buyer of a 
ticket, where the play has intrinsical- 
ly dangerous incidents, that he will 
use due care to see that such incidents 
are performed without risk to the 
playgoer. But he is not liable for an 
accident which could not have been 
prevented by due care, but which hap- 
pens through the negligence of some 
one of the players. He does not war- 
rant that there shall be no such neg- 
ligence, his liability being that of an 
inviter to an invitee. » Y 

Sunday Laws.—In Koelble v. Woods 
(Supreme Court of New York, 159 
N. Y. Supp. 704), application was 
made to the Supreme Court of New 
York by the president of the Liberty 
Day Association for an injunction to 
restrain the police commissioner and 
others from interfering with a cele- 
bration on Sunday to consist of ath- 
letie contests to allow men of alien 
birth or stock to attest their Amer- 
icanism in a manner most appro- 
priate to them. 
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Section 2145 of the Penal Law, pro- 
hibiting all public sports, exercises or 
ghows, upon the first day of the week, 
and all noise disturbing the peace of 
the day, applied, and the injunction 
was not issued. The Court said: 

This statute, except for a few minor 
changes, was passed in 1788, and it may 
be that since that time conditions have 
so changed that a vast majority of the 
people of this and other communities do 
not believe in the strict enforcement of 
the statute; but that is a matter for the 
legislature, and not for the courts. It 
is no argument against this statute to 
refer to it as a “blue law.” As long as 
it remains on the statute books it should 
be enforced. 

By the Penal Law of New York one 
may not labor on Sunday unless he 
uniformly keeps another day of the 
week as holy time and does not labor 
on that day, and unless he can show 
that the labor on Sunday does not dis- 
turb other persons in observing the 
day as holy time. Defendant observed 
Saturday as a holy day, and carried 
on his shoe factory on Sunday to the 
annoyance of his neighbors. The Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, in 
People v, Adler (July, 1916, 160 N. Y. 
Supp. 539), sustained his conviction 
as a Sabbath breaker, on the ground 
that the statute permits only servile 
labor and is no defense to the offense 
of conducting manufactories on Sun- 
day, prohibited by the Penal Law 
(Sec, 2146). 

In Pulitzer Publishing Co. v. Me- 
Nichols (Supreme Court of Missouri, 
December, 1915), plaintiff sued de- 
fendant for printing advertisements in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sunday 
edition. Defendant denied liability on 
the ground that printing, mailing and 
delivering papers on Sunday was 
work prohibited and made unlawful 
by statute. The statute excepted 
works of necessity or charity. The 
Court held that the publication of the 
Sunday papers is a work of necessity. 
The Court among other things said: 

The great service the press is rendering 
to humanity is performed on Sunday as 
well as upon Monday or upon any other 
day of the week, and its beneficence is 
more potent on the former than on the 
latter for the simple reason that the 
toiling masses have more time to read 
the papers on Sunday than on any other 
day of the week. 

Automobiles. — In Farthing v. 
Strouse (Supreme Court of New York, 


Appellate Division, May, 1916; 172 
App. Div. 523), the Court answered 
the “perplexing question of the liabil- 
ity of the head of a family, who is the 
owner of a motor car, for a casualty 
resulting from its use and operation, 
for pleasure, by a member of his fam- 
ily who operates negligently.” In this 
case the defendant’s wife operated the 
car. He admitted she had his author- 
ity to use the car for “any purpose 
whatever.” There was no evidence 
that she was engaged in his service, 
however. The Court held that he was 
not liable, there being no presumption 
from the relationship that she was in 
his service. 

Animals.—In Heath’s Garage, Lim- 
ited, v. Hodges (K. B. Division, Court 
of Appeal, England, June, 1916; 
[1916] 2 K. B. 370), plaintiff, while 
operating his motor with due care on 
a highway, was overturned by hitting 
a sheep which suddenly jumped from 
a bank on the roadside. The sheep 
was defendant’s and had escaped from 
his field through gaps in a defective 
hedge, which he neglected to keep in 
repair. Action was brought for dam- 
ages. The Court, owing to its novelty 
and importance, gave the case very 
careful consideration, and decided that 
there was no duty on the-defendant 
to keep his sheep from straying on 
the highway, and as sheep do not act 
viciously but only stupidly, he was 
not liable. Prima facie; as this re- 
gards, all domestic animals are harm- 
less, and the motorist runs against 
them at his own risk. 

Tasker v. Arey (Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine, February, 1916; 96 
Atl. Repr. 737) to the contra, is based 
on a statute of 1909 making dog own- 
ers liable for damages caused thereby. 

Joint Tort Feasors—If B and C 
each carries on a trade which pollutes 
the air to the damage of A, as a rule 
he cannot sue both in a joint action, 
there being no concerted action or 
community of interest between B and 
C, but must sue each separately, and 
has the burden of showing the propor- 
tion which each contributes to his in- 
jury. In a few jurisdictions A may — 
sue B and C jointly, but the Court of 
Appeals of Georgia denies that he has 
such right if they acted independent- 
ly. (Key v. Armour Fertilizer Works, 
July, 1916, 89 8. E. Repr. 593.) 
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“Spite Fences.—In the case of Hib- 
bard v. Halliday (Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, June, 1916; 158 Pac. Repr. 
1158), the parties were owners of ad- 
joining city lots. Plaintiff had built 
an apartment house on his lot with 
one wall close to defendant’s lot. De- 
fendant then made a solid brick wall 
close to the boundary line. Plaintiff 
brought his action for damages, claim- 
ing $3,000 depreciation, and alleging 
that defendant had built the wall ma- 
liciously and solely to injure him. De- 
fendant contended that his conduct 
was not actionable at law. The Court 
admitted that the authorities sup- 
ported this view, but refused to ad- 
mit the doctrine into the law of Okla- 
homa, and affirmed the judgment for 
the plaintiff in the court below. 

Homicide—In People v. Diamond 
defendants were indicted for man- 
slaughter in the first degree, charged 
with the death of certain persons by 
burning through failure to comply 
with the labor law of New York (Sec. 
94), which provides that the owner 
of a “tenant factory,” whether he is 
occupant or not, shall be punishable if 
the doors are not unlocked during 
working hours. The New York Su- 
preme Court (April, 1916, 95 Miscl. 
114) lays down the rule that a fac- 
tory owner may be guilty of man- 
slaughter in the first degree. The 
doors being locked and the inmates 
burned to death, although he may not 
personally violate the law, and may 
not know of its violation by his agent. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Military Enterprises——What consti- 
tutes a “military expedition or enter- 
prise,” within the meaning of the U. 
S. Criminal Code, Act of March 4, 
1909, Sec. 321, which imposes a pen- 
alty on whomever within the United 
States sets on foot any military expe- 
dition or enterprise against a foreign 
state at peace with the United States? 
Some courts have interpreted the term 
to require a high degree of military 
organization, drilled soldiers com- 
manded by officers and equipped. In 
United States v. Tauscher (Fed. Dist. 
Ct., New York, June, 1916; 233 Fed. 
Repr. 597), one defendant arranged 
for five German subjects to meet, an- 
other was to provide explosives, all 


were to be provided with revolvers 
and ammunition, as well as bombs, 
and were to go to the Welland Canal 
in Canada for the purpose of destroy- 
ing it. This was held to be within 
the statute.” 


If there be a preconcerted plan of opera- 
tions, with leadership, and a coérdina- 
tion of men and arms and munitions 
and other means for attacking the 
armies or navies of the belligerent, or 
crippling or destroying her military in- 
stitutions, set on foot for the purpose 
and with the intention of so attacking 
the belligerent nation in either aspect, 
and thereby to render aid and assistance 
to the enemy, the military enterprise or 
expedition contemplated by the statute 
would seem to be complete, 

Conspiracy in Restraint of Trade.— 
In United States v. Rintelen (Fed. 
Dist. Ct., New York, June 29, 1916; 
233 Fed. Repr. 793), the defendants 
were indicted under the Sherman Act 
for entering into a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. While the main ques- 
tion in the case was as to the sufii- 
ciency of the charge, the subject matter 
is worthy of notice. By way of in- 
ducement the indictment referred to 
the great number of concerns engaged 
in the manufacture and shipping of 
munitions of war to the Allies. It then 
charged the defendants with knowl- 
edge of this and that they had con- 
spired to restrain this manufacturing 
and foreign commerce by organizing 
strikes, fomenting labor troubles and 
by other means, hindering the produc- — 
tion and transportation of such muni- © 
tions. This was held sufficiently to 
apprise the defendants of the nature 
of the charge, and that it was within 
the Sherman Act. 

Alien Enemies——A German citizen 
absent from Germany for 10 years 
consecutively loses his German na- 
tionality automatically, but may be 
renaturalized on his application with- 
out return to Germany, and if he re- 
turn, is subject to service in the army. 
In ex parte Weber (In the English 
House of Lords, February, 1916; 85 
L. J. Reps. 944), petitioner had been 
interned as an alien enemy. This was 
a petition of habeas corpus. On ap- 
peal it was denied, as the applicant, 
although a resident of England for 
more than 10 years, had not shown 
that the obligation on him to serve 
the German Empire in arms had been 
taken away. It was argued that he 
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had lost his German nationality, and 
had not acquired another, and was 
therefore “a man without a country.” 
The Lord Chancellor refused to say 
anything upon “the question as to 
whether or no this country will rec- 
ognize a man as having no national- 
ity” as he did not think it arose in 
the case. Earl Loriburn, on the point, 
said: “Until a man acquires a na- 
tionality other than that of his birth, 
it may be that he has not divested 
himself of the nationality of his birth, 
and he cannot be a cosmopolitan.” 

In Newman v. Bradshaw (British 
Columbia Supreme Court, February, 
1916, 28 D. L. R. 769), a German sub- 
ject resident in the United States 
brought suit in a Canadian Court. A 
motion had been made to set aside the 
writ on the ground that the plaintiff 


was an alien enemy. The court said: — 
“In such a case as this the presump- 
tion of desire to act upon his alle- 
giance on the part of the alien enemy 
resident in a neutral country where 
this country has absolutely no control 
over his actions should preclude the 
King’s Court from affording such an 
alien any assistance flagrante bello.” 
The Court enlarged the motion to the 
trial, to which the plaintiff would 
proceed at his own risk. 

In Distington Hematite Iron Co., 
Ltd., v. Possehl & Co. ({1916] 1 K. B. 
811), the German defendants were the 
British plaintiff’s agents for the sale 
of the plaintiffs’ products on the Con- 
tinent. As the agency was a continu- 
ing one and involved a continuous re- 
lation between the parties, it was held 
to be dissolved by the war. 


CRIMINAL LAW 
JoHN W. EDGERTON 


Public Morals.—The year 1916 has 
not been an eventful or a markedly 
progressive year in criminal law. 
Laws in relation to sex morality and 
the protection of public health pre- 
dominate in the legislation of the com- 
paratively few state legislatures in 
session. New York (482) makes it a 
misdemeanor for one who is married 
to take out a license to marry anoth- 
er, so making mere “preparation” to 
commit bigamy a substantive offense; 
also (368) punishes an unauthorized 
person for solemnizing or presuming 
to solemnize any marriage between 
any parties with intent to deceive. 
Seduction “under pretense of mar- 
riage’ in New York (196) is made 
an offense, extending the former stat- 
ute which covered only seduction “un- 
der promise of marriage,” probably a 
necessary amendment in view of the 
revelation of the methods of white- 
slavers and the doubtful state of the 
common law. Virginia (4386) requires 
maternity hospitals and lying-in asy- 
lums and persons receiving’ and keep- 
ing children not relatives to be li- 
censed and to report all deaths, ad- 
missions and discharges within 24 
hours; and the placing-out within one 
month of a child so born is permitted 
only with the approval of the super- 
intendent and the local health officer. 

Kentucky (49) enacted an intra- 


state white-slave act punishing the 
transportation of a woman from one 
point in the state to another to be- 
come an inmate of a house of prosti- 
tution, the receipt of anything of 
value from the earnings of a prosti- 
tute without lawful consideration, and 
pandering, by a penalty of from one 
to five years in the penitentiary. 
Procuration or pandering is not a new 
offense, but the first two provisions of 
the statute doubtless cover acts that 
are not criminal standing alone. The 
Federal authorities unearthed a wide- 
spread scheme of using the Mann 
White-Slave Act in cases of private 
immorality for extortion and black- 
mailing by impersonation of Federal 
officers or agents. The question of 
whether the Act is limited to commer- 
cialized vice or was intended to in- 
elude private immorality is now be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court in a 
pending case. 

Maryland (616) broadens her sex- 
ual-perversion statute, and Virginia 
(295) increases the punishment for 
the same offense. Virginia (463) and 
New Jersey declare a house of prosti- 
tution to be a nuisance and authorize 
a permanent injunction and the dis- 
use of the building for one year, un- 
less the court is satisfied of the own- 
er’s good faith, and a bond is filed. 
Incestuous fornication or adultery 
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(Georgia, 462), conducting gambling 
games and making testimony thereof 
compellable under grant of immunity 
(Virginia, 445), betting (Virginia, 
44), bookmaking outside of the hippo- 
drome (Porto Rico, 41), holding pop- 
ularity contests for a prize (Georgia, 
470), regulating the hours for billiard 
parlors and excluding minors under 14 
(Maryland, 140, 205), and a board of 
eensors for motion pictures (Mary- 
land, 209), are some of the other stat- 
utory provisions looking to the pro- 
tection of public morals. Liquor- 
law violators are sentenced to im- 
prisonment with hard labor in South 
Carolina (390) and Virginia (146) ; 
advertising of intoxicating liquors is 
forbidden in Mississippi (104) and 
Virginia (146), and in South Caroli- 
na (538), the furnishing of a receipt 
or distilling apparatus. Kentucky 
(14) makes the principal punishable 
for the agent’s violation as if commit- 
ted in person, and Mississippi (103) 
prohibits banks from collecting drafts 
for liquor shipments. Kentucky (16) 
and Mississippi (105) legislate 
against corrupt lobbying. 

Public Health—In Kentucky (25) 
“buying or selling patients,” that is, 
the giving or receiving without the 
knowledge of the patient of pay for 
causing the patient to go to another 
physician or surgeon, and in Virginia 
(498) any sharing of fees between the 
physician and surgeon is a misde- 
meanor. Mississippi (115) requires 
the use of prophylactic eye treatment 
on the eyes of the new-born. Virginia 
(220) permits the restraint of tuber- 
cular sufferers who so conduct them- 
selves as to menace public health. 
Maryland (242, 243) and Massachu- 
setts (55) require notice to health of- 
ficers of contagious diseases. Crema- 
tion or burial of all animals dying 
from contagious or infectious diseases 

is required by Virginia (427). A li- 
cense is required for the practice of 
chiropody in Maryland (173) and of 
optometry in Virginia (148). Roller 
towels in public places are forbidden 
in Virginia (160). 

Pure-food and -drug laws were 
passed in Rhode Island (1341) and 
Kentucky (37). Virginia forbids 
falsely misbranding (422), (9) the 
sale of deleterious foods including 
(69) food for animals, and (12) the 


storage or transportation of foods un- 
der unsanitary conditions. Virginia 
also prohibits the sale of oleomarga- 
rine (18) or chicory (208) without 
public notice, and both these statutes 
apply to public eating places. Mary- 
land (163) enacts a “Uniform Cold 
Storage Act,” limiting the period dur- 
ing which goods may be so kept, and 
requiring them to be marked with the 
date of receipt and withdrawal. New 
Jersey requires all cold-storage goods 
to be so labelled. 

Public Safety.—The selling, having 
or carrying concealed on the person a 
gun silencer is made a felony in New 
York (137). The sale of poisons is 
regulated in Massachusetts (78). The 
employment by a carrier in its operat- 
ing department of any one unable to 
understand English or see and under- 
stand signals required by the rule 
book is forbidden in New York (424). 
Maryland (152) requires the arrest 
without a warrant of common thieves 
and pickpockets by any officer having 
reasonable belief that they are such, 
and vagrants and tramps (defined, 
Maryland, 291, 653) receive similar 
treatment (201), South Carolina and 
Kentucky (101) require gypsies to 
buy a license in every county. 

Children, — Child-labor laws are 
amended in Kentucky (23), Maryland 
(14), Massachusetts (222), Rhode Is- 
land (14) and South Carolina (361) 
(see also XV, Child Welfare; and 
XVI, Labor Legislation). New Jersey 
(45) and Kentucky (6) punish the 
abandonment of children, and Mary- 
land (210) regulates the placing of 
children in foster homes and institu- 
tions (see also XV, Child Welfare). 
Maryland (637) requires children of 
sufficient financial means to support 
their parents. The sale of tobacco, ci- 
gars and cigarettes to minors under 
18 is made an. offense in Porto Rico 
(21). A curfew law was enacted in 
Maryland (2). New York (394) re- 
quires minors in penitentiaries to be 
kept so separated from adults that in- 
terecommunication is impossible; and 
Kentucky (85) establishes a separate 
reform school for girls. Maryland 
(326) abolishes all technicalities of 
procedure and evidence in its juvenile 
courts, and’ New Jersey (212) limits 
the use of records of convictions ob- 
tained in such courts in other proceed- 
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ings, and provides for the destruction 
of these records after two years. Mas- 
sachusetts (243) separates Juvenile 
Court Appeal Cases from other ap- 
peals. (See also XV, Child Welfare.) 

Property and Business.—In Virginia 
fraudulently obtaining property un- 
der a contract for personal services 
and failing to perform or refund (13), 
failure to return goods delivered for 
selection or. approval (280), and 
pawning or selling goods held on con- 
ditional sale (299), are criminal. New 
York (366) separates the crime of re- 
ceiving stolen property into first and 
second degrees, $50 being the dividing 
line. Mississippi (120) and Rhode Is- 
land (1389) enact statutes against 
drawing checks without funds, mak- 
ing the failure to cover after notice 
of dishonor prima facie evidence of in- 
tent to defraud. Kentucky (97), Mary- 
land (254), Massachusetts (149), 
and Virginia (42) make punishable 
untrue, deceptive and misleading ad- 
vertising, as do Maryland (370, 655) 
and Porto Rico the fraudulent ob- 
taining of a false commercial rat- 
ing. Combinations in restraint of 
trade and unfair local discrimina- 
tion for destroying competition are 
forbidden by Kentucky (17). Stat- 
utes in Kentucky (18) and Missis- 
sippi (182) prevent discrimination in 
transportation rates, and in Ken- 


tucky (19) and South Carolina 
(371) discrimination in insurance 
rates. Massachusetts (292) prohib- 


its the practice of law by corporations 
and (75) makes criminal the assign- 
ment of public pensions. The automo- 
bile owner is protected against theft 
in Georgia (458), unauthorized use of 
his car in Virginia (776), the chauf- 
feur’s receiving a bonus or discount 
for storage or supplies in Maryland 
(687) and New Jersey (148), and the 
placing on roads of substances likely 
to cause punctures in New York (321) 
and Virginia (364). 

Miscellaneous Statutes. — Virginia 
(356), Mississippi (118) and South 
Carolina (537) punish the desecra- 
tion, mutilation, or improper use (ad- 
vertising purposes) of the United 
States flag. Massachusetts permits 
its use in publications to promote pa- 
triotism. Virginia (433) prevents 
discrimination against persons wear- 
ing the uniform of military service of 


the state or United States. The use of 
the dictograph as an aid in criminal 
prosecutions for discovering evidence, 
as well as the intercepting of tele- 
phone messages for the same purpose, 
received some attention in New York 
during the year, but just how far the 
right of privacy should be sacrificed 
to the effort to apprehend those sus- 
pected of being engaged in criminal 
acts remains a question still to be ad- 
justed, as does the punishing as crim- 
inal the misuse of the dictograph by 
private persons. 

Procedure.—Virginia (204) author- 
izes the appointment of a “public de- 
fender” for a term of two years, his 
duties being to defend all accused who 
are unable to employ counsel. Men- 
tal defectives accused of crimes were 
the subject of consideration in Mary- 
land (699) and Virginia (312). In 
Maryland the Court may before trial 
order an examination of the sanity of 
an accused who pleads insanity as a 
defense, or whom the court has reason 
to suspect to be insane, by the lunacy 
commission, a permanent state board 
of four members, of whom at least two 
are physicians, one of the latter hav- 
ing had at least two years’ experience 
in the treatment of the insane. On 
the report of this commission that the 
accused is of such mental incapacity 
as to be unable properly to conduct 
his defense, the Court orders proceed- 
ings stayed and confinement until re- 
covery. A more important change is 
made in Virginia by “An Act author- 
izing commitment of persons charged 
with crime who are suspected of being 
feeble-minded to city or county farms 
and providing for length of sentence 
and examination,” which is here given 


in substance: 


(1)... The words ‘feeble-minded 
person” in this act shall be construed 
to mean any person with mental de- 
fectiveness from birth or from early 
age, but not a congenital idiot, so pro- 
nounced that he is incapable of caring 
for himself or managing his affairs, or 
of being taught to do so, and who, con- 
sequently, requires care, supervision and 
control for the protection and welfare 
of himself, of others and of the com- ~ 
munity, but who is not classible as an 
‘insane person,” as usually interpreted. 

(2) When a person is brought before 
any... court of justice for any pur- 
pose other than an inquiry into his men- 
tal condition, if it appears to the court 
upon the testimony of the one or more 
qualified physicians that such a person 
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is feeble-minded within the meaning of 
this act, the judge or the justice shall 
direct some officer of the court, or other 
suitable person, to file a petition for a 
commission to conduct an inquiry into 
the mental condition of such person, 
and the court, pending the preparation, 
filing and hearing of such petition, may 
order the said person to be detained in 
a proper place of safety; or be placed 
under the guardianship of some suitable 
person; or committed to the department 
of the criminal insane at the appro- 
riate institution, or to a county or city 
arm, ... for observation, for a period 
not less than sixty (60) days, or more 
than six (6) months. 

(3) Upon admission of such person 
into a city or county farm, the superin- 
tendent of such institution shall cause 
the mental condition of such person to 
be examined and shall cause such per- 
son to be placed under special observa- 
tion during his stay at the institution, 
during which time such person shall be 
subjected to the Binet Simon measuring 
scale for intelligence, or some other ap- 
proved test of mentality to be applied 
by the superintendent of said farm and 
by an expert designated by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, and 
at the expiration of the term of such 
alleged feeble-minded person, the said 
superintendent shall report the results 
of his investigation to the court for such 
action as the said court, or judge, may 
deem necessary. 

(4) Thesuperintendent . .. shall pro- 
vide for such person suitable employ- 
ment and shall carefully observe and 
record the social and industrial reac- 
tions of such person and report the 
same to the court or judge committing 
said person to said institution. 


The language of the statute seems 
broad enough to effect the reform 
sought by some writers on the crim- 
inal feeble-minded, who maintain that 
no discrimination should be made in 
punishability between mental incom- 
petents of this class and those who 
escape because they are adjudged 
“legally” insane. 

In New York a_ constitutional 
amendment is proposed permitting the 
waiving of indictment and trial by 


Maryland (214) and New Jersey 
(270) give the jury power to fix the 
punishment for first-degree murder at 
either death or life imprisonment. 
Life imprisonment on a third convic- 
tion is abolished in Virginia (29) 
and the length of the additional sen- 
tence is left to the discretion of the 
court. Georgia (157) provides for a 
supersedeas bond in bailable cases, 
and Virginia (198) for bail on writ 
of error. Massachusetts (117) per- 
mits the issue of a search warrant on 
a complaint under oath that narcotics 
are being illegally kept. 
Prisoners.—Kentucky (45) requires 
jailers to keep records of inmates and 
to report whether they are confirmed 
drunkards or drug habitues, and (70) 
makes it a.felony to furnish any con- 
vict outside the penitentiary any in- 
toxicant, narcotic or weapon. Mary- 
land (555) abolishes contract labor 
for convicts. The appointment of po- 
licewomen is authorized in Virginia 
(281), and Kentucky (3) provides for 
a police-court matron to investigate 
the histories of women and girls while 
under suspended sentence pending the 
final disposition of their cases. New 
Jersey (138) gives persons detained 
in jail as witnesses one dollar a day. 
Virginia (281) credits on the sentence 
time spent in jail awaiting trial or 
removal to the penitentiary after sen- 
tence or pending appeal. Mississippi 
(106) creates a pardoning board to 
make recommendations to the gover- 
nor. Public hangings are abolished in 
Mississippi (218). Kentucky (39) 
and New York (358) amend their 
laws as to the paroling of convicts. 
Owing to events in New York’s prison 
management questions of prison re- 
form have received much popular at- 
tention and have been widely dis- 


jury in cases of felonies where the| cussed. (See also XV, Criminology 
punishment does not exceed five years. | and Penology.) 
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PUBLIC LANDS 
Morris BIEn 


Oregon & California Railroad Grant. 
—The first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, which terminated on 
September 8, did not pass much legis- 
lation affecting the public lands, al- 
though the roll of legislation was 
much larger than usual. One of the 
important acts, approved June 9, 
1916, provides for an adjustment re- 
garding the Oregon & California 
Railroad Land Grant which has been 
a subject of contention for a great 
many years. In 1866 Congress 
granted to the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co. certain lands, mostly in 
the state of Oregon (a very small 
amount being in the state of Wash- 
ington), on condition that the Com- 
pany would build a certain railroad. 
This Act was modified by subsequent 
acts in 1869 and 1870. The railroad 
construction was begun in 1873, par- 
tially finished within two or three 
years, and finally completed in 1887. 

One condition of the grant was that 
the lands should be sold to actual set- 
tlers only, in quantities not exceed- 
ing 160 acres to each person, and at 
prices not greater than $2.50 per acre. 
During the first few years these con- 
ditions were complied with but later, 
the demand for the land having in- 
creased, the Company sold a great 
deal of land in large tracts to per- 
sons who were not actual settlers and 
at prices exceeding $2.50 per acre. 
After Jan. 1, 1903, the Company re- 
fused to make any more sales, holding 
at that time over 2,300,000 acres un- 
sold, and more than 4,000 persons 
tried unsuccessfully to purchase the 
land after that date. In 1908 Con- 
gress authorized the bringing of suit 
in order to determine the action to 
be taken in the case. The matter 


was pending in the courts until June, | 
1915, when the U. S. Supreme Court 
decided that the United States had a 
right to enforce its claim of for- 
feiture against the Company. This 
placed in the hands of Congress for 
disposition the said area of 2,300,000 
acres. j : 

The Act provides that these lands 
shall be classified and appraised. 
Certain lands which are valuable for 
water-power sites are to be set aside 
for such action as may be later de- 
termined upon by Congress. Another 
class of lands is valuable timber land, 
which is to be appraised and sold, 
and a third class is agricultural 
land, which will include timber lands 
after the timber has been taken off. 
The proceeds of the sales of these 
lands are to be distributed so that 
the Railroad Company shall receive 
$2.50 per acre for the lands in its 
grant; the states shall receive the 
taxes which were due and unpaid; 
and the remainder will be divided as 
follows: one-fourth to be paid to the 
states for the benefit of the school 
funds; one-fourth to the counties in 
which the lands lie, for the benefit of 
schools, roads, bridges, etc.; 40 per 
cent. to be paid into the Reclamation 
Fund, established for the construc- 
tion of irrigation works by the United 
States, and 10 per cent. into the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury. The pur- 
pose of Congress in this law was to 
devote the land to the purpose orig- 
inally intended, namely, the encour- 
agement of settlers upon small farms 
sufficient for the support of a family. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park.— 
An Act of Aug. 9, 1916, set apart an 
area of nearly 80,000 acres to pre- 
serve for the benefit of the public in 
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general the area occupied by Lassen 
Peak, which has in recent years 
shown much active volcanic energy 
and has been studied by many scien- 
tists of this country (A. Y. B., 1914, 
p. 597; 1915, p. 599). Besides the 
Peak itself, the park contains much 
of interest, there being hot springs, 
mud geysers, ice caves, and a number 
of beautiful lakes. 
Irrigation Districts—An Act of 
Aug. 11, 1916, provides that the pub- 


lic lands within irrigation districts. 


shall under certain conditions be sub- 
ject to taxation for the expenses of 
the irrigation district. Irrigation dis- 
tricts are public corporations which 
by state law have the power of taxa- 
tion for the purpose of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining irriga- 
tion systems, and they are authorized 
to lay a tax upon all land within the 
limits of the irrigable area of the 
system. One difficulty encountered 
in many cases is the fact that among 
the lands to be benefited by the irri- 
gation enterprises are public lands of 
the United States, which could not 
be taxed to assist in the construc- 
tion and care of the irrigation works. 
The Act provides that when the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is satisfied that 
the plan of the irrigation district is 
feasible and approves the same, the 
public lands of the United States 
therein shall be subject to the taxes 
of the district, and any person taking 
them under the public-land laws hee 

ee 
also Reclamation, infra.) 

National Parks and Monuments.— 
During the year 1915 the national 


parks in the West were opened more 
generally to motor travel, with the 
result that the number of automo- 
bile licenses issued increased from 
4,500 in 1914 to nearly 13,000 in 1915. 
Two new national monuments were 
established during 1916: one in New 
Mexico known as Capulin Mountain, 
an interesting mountain formation; 
and the other in Maine known as the 
Sieur de Monts National Monument, 
named after the chief of the expedi- 
tion under whose orders Champlain 
explored the region which was after- 
wards known as Mount Desert Island, 
on which is now located the resort 
of Bar Harbor. The park itself con- 
tains an area of about 5,000 acres, 
in which are impressive mountains, 
beautiful lakes and woodlands. 

Disposition of Public Lands.—The 
total area of public lands entered 
during the year ending June 30, 1916, 
was 19,043,152.92 acres, an increase of 
2,181,938.23 acres as compared with 
the area entered during the preceding 
year. The total cash receipts from 
the sale of public lands during the 
fiseal year 1916 were $3,428,588.20; 
from the sale of Indian lands there 
were received in addition $2,000,- 
516.17. These figures represent an in- 
crease of $86,153.86 as compared with 
the receipts for the preceding year. 
The area of lands patented during the 
year was 12,161,807.998 acres, a de- 
crease from the preceding year of 
863,619.978 acres. Of the area pat- 
ented 7,723,738.23 acres were taken 
under the homestead law, a decrease 
from the preceding year of 1,871,- 
234.79 acres. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Grorce Otis SMITH : 


‘Functions.—The widely extended 
investigations of the U. S. Geological 
Survey have been pushed forward 
‘vigorously during the year. The 
work of this Federal organization 
embraces a considerable range but is 
earefully systematized. The annual 
appropriations are now over $1,500,- 
000, and immediately after Congress 
passes the appropriation bill, com- 
prehensive plans are made for the 
field work for the ensuing year in 


geologic investigations, both scientific 
and economic, topographic mapping, 
investigations of water resources, in- 
vestigations of Alaskan mineral re- 
sources, and classification of the pub- 
lic lands. These plans may vary con- 
siderably from year to year, but each 
year’s plans are adhered to closely. 
Small contingent allotments are pro- 
vided for the treatment of special 
problems that may arise from time 
to time. Chemical and physical re- 
searches and the preparation of the: 
report on the mineral resources of 
the United States follow much the 
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same general course from year to 
year, although even in these branches 
of the work important changes are 
often made. ‘The classification of 
the public lands presents ever chang- 
ing and broadening problems as the 
Government comes to be more and 
more recognized as a conservative 
landlord who must handle his large 
holdings as a trustee for the benefit 
of the citizens of the present day, as 
well ag with an eye for the needs of 
the future. 

Topographic Surveys—In laying 
out the field work for the year, in 
topographic surveys, for which an ap- 
propriation of $350,000 is made, con- 
sideration is given in the first in- 
stance to the demands of the geologic 
field work of the Survey, for whicb 
topographic base maps are needed. 


Next are considered the formal re- 


quests for topographic mapping 
which have been made by state geol- 
ogists or state engineers, many of 
the state officials offering codperation 
to the extent of defraying one-half 
the cost of the work or even more. 
Special consideration must also be 
given by the Director in his allot- 
ment of topographic funds to the 
needs of the Federal Government, 
which still owns many million acres 
of unsurveyed public land in the 
West, much of it rich in mineral re- 
sources. The topographic surveys 
are very popular because of the many 
uses to which the resulting maps are 
put: they are in demand by people 
of almost all classes, from hikers and 
autoists to railroad and mining en- 
gineers. Besides the principal topo- 
graphic appropriation, there is $75,- 
000 for topographic surveys in na- 
tional forests and $35,000 for topo- 
graphic surveys of areas selected by 
the War Department. 

Geological Investigations.—In de- 
ciding upon the distribution of the 
geologic appropriation, which in the 
fiscal year 1916 was $350,000, con- 
sideration is given first to the pend- 
ing geologic investigations and prob- 
lems that are being carried on year 
after year by the Federal Survey, and 
next to the demands of the state ge- 
ological surveys for work within their 
respective states, some of them, as 
in the case of the topographic surveys, 
also offering codperation. This ge- 


ologic work has many divisions and 
subdivisions. It includes, for in- 
stance, studies of the Coastal Plain, 
of the coal, phosphate, and oil and 
gas fields of the United States, and 
of the mining districts of the West, 
besides the detailed study of particu- 
lar areas preparatory to the publica- 
tion of the folios of the great Geo- 
logic Atlas of the United States. 
Water-Resources Investigations.— 
The next field branch is the water 
resources branch, with an appropria- 
tion of $150,000. It is a difficult 
problem to make this small appro- 
priation cover the investigation, for 
the whole United States, of our great- 
est mineral resource. In this work 
also special consideration is given 
to the requests of state officials for 
work in their respective states, and 
codperative assistance is offered by 
many of the states, and other outside 
organizations. Plans for the expendi- 
ture of the other appropriations are 
made in a similar manner, and in 
all of them the Director must give 
special consideration to the requests 
of other Government departments or 
bureaus that depend upon the basic 
work of the Geological Survey. 
Activities of the Year.—Investiga- 
tions in geology were conducted dur- 
ing the year in 47 states, aggregating 
43,000 sq. miles of detailed and 
reconnaissance surveys. The work 
included studies of the metals, coal, 
oil and gas, and a continuation of the 
search for potash and nitrates. New 
areas amounting to nearly 20,000 sq. 
miles were mapped topographically 
in 29 states, and over 3,000 sq. miles 
were resurveyed. Seventeen of these 


states codperated in the work. In the 


investigation of water resources, 
stream gauging was carried on at 
1,300 gauging stations in 39 states, 
and underground-water problems were 
studied in 16 states. Much of this 
work was done in codperation with 
the states and other Government bu- 
reaus. In Alaska geologic investi- 
gations covered nearly 11,000 sq. 
miles, and topographic surveys, 10,- 
500 sq. miles. Investigation of va- 
rious kinds were carried on in Ha- 
waii, the Canal Zone, and the West 
Indies. 

Land classification work included 
the classification of 4,300,000 acres of 
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public lands as to their mineral char- 
acter, of about 190,000 acres as to 
_ their value for power or as public 
water reserves, and of over 27,000,000 
acres as non-irrigable land subject 
for designation under the Enlarged 
Homestead Act, 

_A million and a quarter reports and 
maps were distributed to the public, 
most of them free, but more than 
400,000 topographic maps and ge- 
ologic folios were sold, an increase 
of 17 per cent. over the preceding 
year. New publications of the year 
comprised 210 reports, 33 reprints, 
6 geologic folios, 126 new topograph- 
ic maps, 11 revised maps, and 16 
state maps; in addition, 109 maps 
and many reports were reprinted. 
The total editions of the folios and 
maps of the survey aggregated 950,- 
000 copies. 

A notable publication recently be- 
gun by the U. S. Geological Survey 
is a complete report on the coal 
fields of the United States. The 
general summary, which includes 
estimates of reserve tonnage and a 
large wall map showing coal deposits 
of various classes, is now in press and 
is to be followed by detailed reports 
for each state. 


STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 
Witi1am O. HorcuxKiss 


Activities and Resources.—Thirty- 
seven states maintained geological 
surveys during 1916. There was, how- 
ever, considerable decrease in activi- 
ties, due to inadequate appropria- 
tions. Curtailment of funds caused 
embarrassment in Arkansas, New 
Mexico and Pennsylvania. W. H. 
Twenhofel resigned as state geologist 
in Kansas to accept a professorship 
in the University of Wisconsin, and 
was temporarily succeeded by Eras- 
mus Haworth until a permanent suc- 
cessor is selected. Prof. Herbert E. 
Gregory succeeded William North 
Rice as state geologist of Connecticut. 
The Association of American State 
Geologists held their annual meeting 
in Albany, N. Y., on Sept. 4-9, and 
again met on Dec. 27-29 for exchange 
of plans and conference with codperat- 
_ ing Federal officials. The chief func- 
tion of state surveys continues to be 
the collection and dissemination of 


‘ 


information relative to mineral re- 
sources and. geological structure. 
Many, however, have charge of road 
building forestation, water-power 
development, soil improvement, and 
natural-history study. In the year 
1916 the state surveys expended ap- 
proximately $600,000, and received 
the benefits of about $125,000 addi- 


tional funds from coéperating Feder- 


al and state departments. About 115 
scientists were employed during the 
year by the various states, with ap- 
proximately 30 others furnished by 
outside bureaus. In addition a large 
force of topographers and soil ex- 
perts were engaged in making co- 
operative maps. 

Topographic Maps. — Topographic 
maps were prepared in 15 or more 
states, under codperation between the 
states and the U. S. Geological sur- 
vey (see also U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey, supra). Owing to the growing 
importance of military necessities, 
the value of topographic maps has 
recently been appreciated far more 
than in the past. It is probable, 
therefore, that a greater activity in 
the making of these maps will result, 
on the part of both the state surveys 
and the U. S. Geological Survey. Of 
especial interest is the fact that: in 
1916 the topographic mapping of the 
state of Ohio has been completed. 
Ohio is the first state west of the 
Appalachian Mountains to have fin- 
ished the topographic mapping of its 
area. 

Economic Geology.—The expendi- 
ture of state funds for geological sur- 
veys continued to be directed chiefly 
to the discovery and development of 
materials of commercial value. In 
connection with this many theoretical 
and educational studies were made. 
Practically all state surveys pub- 
lished mineral statistics for the year. 
This work is under the direction of 
the U. 8. Geological Survey, and con- 
stitutes the most reliable index to 
activities in mining and metallurgy. 
In the following paragraphs are sum- 
marized other economic investigations 
of the year. 

Stones and Minerals for Building 
Purposes and the Arts—The exami- 
nation and investigation of clay re- 
sources was actively carried on in 
most of the states. New Jersey made 
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broad, technical studies. Maryland 
has in process of preparation a bul- 
letin on fire clays. Illinois published 
a bulletin on clay and shale ma- 
terials available at coal mines, as 
a basis for supplemental industry, 
and completed a survey of the Ottawa 
quadrangle in a region’ producing 
coal, clay, glass sand, and Portland 
cement. Reports on the building 
stones and clays of Minnesota have 
been completed. Studies on the gum- 
bo and light-burning clays of lowa 
have been carried on. In Virginia 
there has been a continuation of the 
investigation of the clay resources of 
the Appalachian Mountains province, 
The field work was completed, and 
the laboratory investigations of the 
material collected are in progress. 
The completed report will be ready 
some time in 1917. A report on the 
clay resources of the Piedmont Pla- 
teau province in Virginia is in press, 
and a report on the slate deposits and 
slate industry is ready for the printer, 
Work on the pegmatite bodies (feld- 
spar, mica, and quartz), and on the 
manganese and barite deposits was 
continued, but not completed. The 
geology of the salt and gypsum de- 
posits of the state has been: incor- 
porated in a bulletin. A study of 
the limestone resources of Michigan 
has been made, and work on mineral 
resources in general has been con- 
ducted. The war in Europe has been 
the cause of some of the western 
states devoting time to the investiga- 
tion of potash and salines. Colorado 
has published a report on the Gold 
Brick district, Gunnison County, and 
Texas has in preparation one on the 
lime and cement industries. The 
work in Georgia has been largely eco- 
nomic, giving the occurrence of baux- 
ite, fuller’s earth, slate and pyrites. 

Coal and Peat.—Because of Illinois’ 
vast fields of undeveloped coal, the 
state survey devoted much of its time 
to work in this direction. Four 
reports have been published, cover- 
ing the coal resources of Franklin, 
Williamson, and Jefferson counties, 
the Springfield quadrangle coal re- 
sources, valuation of coal for gas 
manufacture, and surface subsidence 
due to coal mining in Illinois, to- 
gether with a map of the state, show- 
ing coal fields and each shipping 


mine, and a directory of operating 
companies. Reports are ready for 
printing on the Saline-Gallatin Coun- 
ties coal resources, including 576 sq. 
miles just west of the Ohio River, 
and coal resources of a portion 
of Jackson County in southwestern 
Illinois, which includes the state’s 
highest-grade coal. Several of these 
publications have been prepared in co- 
operation with the U. 8. Geological 
Survey and the U. §S. Bureau of 
Mines. Virginia has continued its 
topographic and geological surveys of 
the coals of the southwest part of 
the state, in codperation with the U. 
S. Geological Survey, and has pub- 
lished a report on the coal resources 
of the Clintwood and Bucu quad- 
rangles. Minnesota has made a study 
of the peat resources of the state. 
North Dakota is conducting an in- 
vestigation of the coal deposits of 
Dunn County. West 'Virginia has 
ready for publication a report on the 
coal area of Mercer County. The 
coal deposits of western Maryland 
are described in a report of the state 
survey. New Mexico plans to conduct 
an investigation of its coal resources 
as soon as funds are available. Work 
has been prosecuted in Iowa in the 
chemical study of coals. 

Oil and Gas.—The scattered oil and 
gas fields of Illinois were covered in 
a reconnaissance survey as follows: 
a structural map and report of Sa- 
line, Gallatin, Williamson, and John- 
son counties; a report on the Hardin- 
ville, Birds, Sumner, and part of the 
Vincennes quadrangles, and on the 
structure of the Avon-Canton quad- 
rangles; and second supplementary 
report on Bremen anticline. A gur- 
vey was made of the oil resources in 
the vicinity of the Sandoval field. 
Tennessee conducted an investigation 
of its oil shales. North Dakota made 


a study of the gas in the artesian 


waters of the southeastern part of 
the state. South Dakota made a 
short investigation of oil conditions 
in the vicinity of Pierre. A recon- 
naissance survey of the eastern part 
of Colorado was made, for the pur- 
pose of discovering areas and struc- 
tures favorable for the occurrence 
of oil and gas. Detailed petroleum 
work on Byron, Garland, Oregon, 
Basin, and Cody anticlines was car- 
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ried on in Wyoming. Many of the 
Wekt Virginia reports include ma- 
terial on the oil and gas fields and 
prospective areas. Under the juris- 
diction of the state Mining Bureau, 
California has carried on extensive 
investigation of the petroleum in- 
dustry of the state. Many of the 
data secured have been incorporated 
in publications. 

Iron, Lead, and Zinc.—A report on 
the gray (magnetic) iron ore of Ala- 
bama has been published. Michigan 
has continued the survey of magnetic 
ores in Marquette and Baraga coun- 
ties, and on the east end of the Me- 
nominee iron range in Dickinson 
County. In Wisconsin magnetic sur- 
veys have been made of large areas 
in the Black River Falls area. In 
Minnesota a detailed study is being 
made of the iron ores of the Cuyuna 
Range, and of the titaniferous mag- 
netites and titaniferous iron ores of 
the northeastern part of the state. 
Iowa has issued a bulletin on the 
iron-ore deposits near Waukon. The 
pyrite of Georgia has been examined. 
The geology of the iron ores of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and of the 
western part of the state has been cov- 
ered in a report by Virginia. Mis- 
souri investigated the economic ge- 
ology of the southwestern lead and 
zine fields. Tennessee devoted some 
attention to its zine deposits. 

Detailed Areal Surveys.—Surveys 
of geological formations underlying 
large areas were made in the various 
states. Most of these included deter- 
minations of structure, and the verti- 
eal sequence of formations. Such 
work is usually based on. quadrangle 
maps or county maps, with or with- 
out topographic expression. During 
1916.surveys were made of several 
counties in Iowa, and this phase of 
their work is nearly completed. In 
Ohio five counties are treated in a 
bulletin of 700 pages. Maryland has 
published three county maps. De- 
tailed areal surveys have been pub- 
lished in Illinois for two quadrangles, 
with the survey of two others com- 
pleted and a new one begun. In New 
York work has been carried on in un- 
defined areas in the Mohawk valley 
and Catskill Mountains. County re- 
ports of five counties have been issued 
in Missouri. An areal survey of Min- 
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nehaha County was conducted in South 
Dakota. In Colorado a reconnaissance 
survey was made of the eastern part 
of the state. Wyoming made surveys 
of part of its area. In codperation 
with the U. 8S. Geological Survey, the 
state of Washington has completed 
the survey of two quadrangles. The 
areal geology of the southern part of 
the northwest area and of two quad- 
rangles in the western part of the 
state (Tomah and Sparta) is being 
studied in Wisconsin. West Virginia 
has completed field studies on detailed 
geological county reports, which will 
be published in the near future. Three 
counties have been surveyed in Ten- 
nessee. Texas mapped four counties. 

Stratigraphic and Paleontologic 
Geology.—Investigations closely al- 
lied to those just mentioned, but with 
special emphasis on correlation and 
vertical sequence of stratigraphic 
units as determined or supported by 
study of fossils, may be described as 
follows. Field work is being contin- 
ued on the Pre-Cambrian area in 
Michigan, including west end of Mar- 
quette range and north and west sides 
of the Huron Mountains. Detailed 
studies of the Comanchean and Creta- 
ceous of Kansas were made. The 
Dunkard and Silurian formations of 
Ohio are continuing to receive atten- 
tion, but it will be several years be- 
fore this investigation is completed. . 
The mapping of the junction of the 
Mississippian and Pennsylvanian in 
the northeastern quarter of Ohio has 
been completed. Illinois has contin- 
ued its study of the Mississippian see- 
tion in the southern part of the state, 
between the Ohio River section and 
Mississippi River section below East 
St. Louis. Stratigraphic and paleon- 
tologic studies have been carried on in 
Iowa covering the Devonian and Mis- 
sissippian systems of the state. An 
important conference on Mississippian 
stratigraphy was held by representa- 
tives of Illinois, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky surveys and of the U. 8S. Geo- 
logical Survey. A trip was made ex- 
tending from the vicinity of St. Louis 
into western Kentucky. A general 
agreement was arrived at as to se- 
quence and relation of principal strat- 
igraphie units, and a satisfactory ba- 
sis established for detailed mapping 
in the various areas concerned. In 
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Illinois there has been detailed map- 
ping of Mississippian formations in 
the Brownfield quadrangle. General 
stratigraphic studies have been con- 
tinued by the collection of drill rec- 
ords and study of cuttings from deep 
wells and core drillings. New York 
has issued miscellaneous paleontologi- 
cal reports. Work has been done in 
North Dakota in the mapping of the 
distribution of the pre-Wisconsin 
drift and old Pleistocene valleys in 
Dunn County. Mississippi has com- 
pleted the field work necessary for the 
completion of a report on coastal 
plain stratigraphy. Stratigraphic and 
paleontologic studies of the Mississip- 
pian in Missouri have been prosecut- 
ed. In Wisconsin stratigraphic work 
has been done in the Sparta and To- 
mah quadrangles, and Dr. KH. O, Ul- 
rich spent several weeks in complet- 
ing field work for a general strati- 
graphic report on the state, 
Miscellaneous Maps and Investiga- 
tions.—California has in press re- 
ports on the mineral resources of 19 
counties; the field work has been com- 
pleted and manuscripts are being pre- 
pared on nine counties; and a bulle- 
tin on the mineral production for the 
year 1915 is in press. Tennessee has 
issued new maps of Decatur, Chester, 
and Henderson counties. Colorado 
has mapped about 450 sq. miles in the 
_ southwestern part of the state to show 
drainage, roads, trails, houses, and 
mines. This is a continuation of the 
reconnaissance survey of the carnotite 
area of western Colorado, begun in 
1914, A report has also been issued 
on the Bonanza district, Saguache 
County. Texas has mapped four coun- 
‘ties. A geological map of Virginia 
has been prepared, revising the one 
of 1911, and a report completed on 
the geology of the salt and gypsum 
deposits. Ohio has published two bul- 
letins, treating the geology of Cincin- 
nati and vicinity, and another laying 
stress on the economic studies of five 
southern counties. Many reports have 
been completed in Illinois, covering 
practically every phase of its natural 
resources. A manuscript on the geog- 
raphy of South Dakota, and a geolog- 
ical map of the state are in process of 


construction. The state survey is also: 


studying and mapping the lignite 
beds, and attention is being given to 


the Pleistocene deposits. A begin- 


ning study of the archaeology and 
distribution of native flora of Missis- 
sippi has been undertaken. Recon- 


naissance surveys have been carried — 
A volume: 


on in most of the states. 
on the physical geography of Wiscon- 
sin was published, and other studies 
are under way. A geological survey 
of the superficial formations of Min- 
nesota is in press. 

Surface and Underground Waters.— 
Most states have come to realize the 
importance of the study of water sup- 
plies for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses. In Washington steady prog- 
ress has been made in hydrographic 
work; about 130 gauging stations 
have been maintained on the princi- 
pal streams of the state, and profiles 
have been run on several of the moun- 
tain streams. It is planned to de- 
scribe the water power of these moun- 
tains in several bulletins, three of 
which have been printed, the field 
work being completed for the remain- 
ing four. Ohio has completed an in- 
vestigation of the water of the state 
for manufacturing purposes, but the 
manuscript is not completed. Wis- 
consin, Maryland, Illinois, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, and Virginia have pub- 
lished or have in process of printing 
reports on the underground and sur- 
face water supplies of their states. 
New Jersey has established an admin- 
istrative control over, and supervision 
of, water supplies and dams of the 
state. Waters of central Oklahoma 


'were studied in detail. 


Soil, Forest, and Highway Investi- 
gations—Many states, alone or in 
coéperation with other bureaus, inves- 
tigated soils, forests, and highways. 
Tennessee has issued soil maps of two 
counties, and has continued the study 
of land reclamation by forestation. 
New Jersey has completed soil sur- 
veys of about 700 sq. miles, and has 
made physical and chemical tests of 
road materials for the Department of 
Public Roads. In Maryland maps of 
three counties were issued. In Wis- 
consin soil surveys of several counties 
were published, and much work done 
in connection with the state Highway 
Commission, of which the state geolo- 
gist is a member. 
continues to devote attention to the 
construction of state highways. 
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The Reclamation Service.—The Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation Act approved 
July 1;,1916, authorized the expendi- 
ture of $8,884,000 and the unexpend- 
ed balances of the sums appropriated 
in 1915 upon Reclamation-Service 
projects during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917. By an act of July 26, 
1916, Congress extended the time 
within which advantage may be taken 
of the Reclamation Extension Act of 
Aug. 13, 1914 (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 274). 

During the year a number of the 
project revaluation boards appointed 
in 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 286) have 
reported and the reports have been 
reviewed by the central board. Only 
three reports of the central board have 
been made public, those for the Carls- 
bad, the Belle Fourche and the Sho- 
shone projects. That for the Carls- 
bad project recommended that certain 
small items be adjusted and that the 
cost price be fixed at $47 per acre; 
that for the Belle Fourche project 
that the price remain as fixed at $43 
per acre and the Government stand 
any additional cost; and that for the 
Shoshone project the cost price per 
acre be left as fixed, but that some fa- 
cilities should be provided for extend- 
ing credit to worthy settlers in order 
that they might get their holdings un- 
der cultivation more cheaply and more 
rapidly. 

The Reclamation Service during the 
year has been encouraging the water 


users on the several projects to form, 


irrigation districts to take over the 
management of the projects and drain- 
age districts to drain lands needing 
drainage. The formation of irriga- 
tion districts, it is believed by some, 
will remove the question of whether 
the water users on the Government 
projects can take advantage of the 
Farm Loan Act (see XVII, Agricul- 
ture). 

The Elephant Butte Dam was dedi- 
eated on Oct. 14. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, the capac- 
ity of the reservoirs of the Service 
was increased by 2,500,000 acre-ft.; 
nearly 1,000 miles of canals, ditches 

and drains were constructed; 8,000 ca- 
nal structures were built; about 300,- 


RECLAMATION 


HARDEN 


000 ft. of pipe laid; and 100 miles of 
canal lined. About 10,000,000 cub. yds. 
of excavation were made during the 
year on the various projects, bringing 
the total to over 140,000,000 cub. yds. 

The net amount expended upon pri- 
mary projects during the fiscal year 
was $6,386,416.16, bringing the total 
net investment in primary projects up 
to $100,999,960.58. The total allot- 
ment for the fiscal year 1917 is ap- 
proximately $8,271,000, and the total 
estimated cost of the projects when 
completed approximately $175,000,- 
000. The total collections during the 
fiscal year 1916 are given in the ac- 
companying table and bring the totals 
up to $4,146,630.35 for construction; 
$2,448,095.09 for operation and main- 
tenance; $4,428,000.80 for miscellane- 
ous services; $3,330,319.89 for tem- 
porary water rentals; and $1,040,- 
524.57 for power. 

The Service was prepared to furnish 
water during the crop season of 1915 
to 1,330,222 acres in its own projects. 
Of this area 814,906 acres were irri- 
gated and 757,613 acres cropped. The 
total value of crops raised was $18,- 
164,452. There were 18,624 farms ir- 
rigated. The following table shows 
the acreages of different crops and the 
average value of the crops per acre: 


Average 
Crop Acreage |_ Value 
Per Acre 
$16.85 
30.17 
19.27 
Other forage A 12.16 
Vegetables and truck...... 31,963 68.31 
Fruits and nuts.... «| 25,927 | 63.54 
Sugar beets. 84: ‘ 
Cotton..... 
Other crops. 
Total cropped.......... 757,613 | $24.00 


Carey Act Lands—There was a 
marked increase during the fiscal year 
in the acreages finally disposed of un- 
der both the Carey Act (Aug. 14, 
1894) and the act for temporary with- 
drawals (March 15, 1910), and a large 
falling-off in the application for seg- 
regations and withdrawals under both 
acts. The acreages under the Carey 
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Act were: segregations applied for, 
98,664.85; segregated, 13,215.12; re- 
jected or relinquished, 239,957.54; 
patented, 141,519.15; bringing the to- 
tals since the passage of the Act up to 
7,781,110.18 acres, 3,705,445.16 acres, 
3,059,927.24 acres, and 601,573.38 
acres, respectively. Under the act of 
March 15, 1910, the acreages were: 
withdrawals applied for, 149,578.23; 
rejected before withdrawal, 855,613- 
.88; withdrawn, 193,040.93; restored, 
752,717.72; making the totals since 
the passage of the law, 4,755,398.62 
acres, 2,183,345.27 acres, 2,398,064.59 
acres, and 1,990,623.85 acres, respec- 
tively. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture.— 
The Agricultural Appropriation Act 
approved Aug. 11, 1916, carried. the 
following amounts for investigations 
along the lines of irrigation and 
drainage to be made during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917: investi- 
gations of western irrigated agricul- 
ture and the utilization of reclaimed 
lands, $75,380; demonstration and 
advice to settlers on government proj- 
ects, $40,000; to investigate the util- 
ization of water in farm irrigation 
and the customs, regulations and laws 
affecting irrigation, $103,400; to in- 
vestigate farm drainage, $94,720; 
and to make investigation and experi- 
ments in problems connected with the 
establishment of dairy and meat pro- 
duction enterprises on semi-arid and 
irrigated lands in the western United 
States, $40,000. 

Private Irrigation—The market 
for irrigation bonds has improved 
somewhat during the year, especially 
for those of irrigation districts mak- 
ing the issue for the purpose of tak- 
ing over works already constructed or 
to provide for extensions or improve- 
ments to existing systems. Settle- 
ment of the lands still remains the 
greatest handicap to irrigation de- 
velopment. The slowness of settle- 
ment of projects was brought out in 
a table and set of curves published 
during the year in Engineering News 
(Iixxvi, No. 5), based upon averages 
compiled from the data collected by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1910. 
They showed that the following per- 
centages of the acreages included in 
projects were irrigated at 10-years in- 
tervals from the date of beginning: 


Years Acreage in Project 
After 
Beginning | 5,000 to | 15,000 to Over 
of Project | 15,000 50,000 50,000 
10 46 40 27 
20 64 54 39 
30 74 63 46 
40 78 71 =61 
50 80 78 ie 


Irrigation Legislation and Judicial 
Decisions.—By an Act approved Aug. 
11, 1916, Congress provided that, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, public lands subject to entry 
or entered, but for which final certifi- 
cates have not been issued, may be 
included in an irrigation district pro- 
vided the majority of the acreage in 
the district is not unentered lands. 
When the lands are so included they 
may be assessed for district purposes, 
and the assessments when made be- 
come a lien against the lands the 
same as against the private lands in- 
cluged in the district. The assess- 
ment against the entered but unpat- 
ented lands can be enforced by sale 
of the entryman’s interest. Those 
against unentered lands are to be- 
come a lien against such lands and 
must be paid by a future entryman 
before he will be permitted to make 
entry. The law provides also that no 
obligation shall be created against 
the United States, and also that the 
Secretary of the Interior may at the 
expiration of 10 years from the date 
of his approval release any lands of 
either class from the liens that may 
have been created. (See also Public 
Lands, supra.) 

The U. S. Supreme Court in Pa- 
cific Live Stock Co. v. Lewis (241 
Pac. 440) has upheld the water code 
passed by the legislature of Oregon 
in 1909 and amended in 1913. This 
code provided for ascertaining and 
settling the rights to the use of the 
waters of the state for irrigation and 
other purposes by a state Water 
Board, the findings of which are re- 
viewed and passed upon by the cireuit 
courts, The Supreme Court of Idaho 
has upheld the right of a drainage 
district to assess an irrigation canal 
company, a canal of which contrib- 
utes to the waterlogging of the 
lands in the drainage district (Can- 
yon County Drainage District No. 1, 
». Farmers Coéperative Canal Co. It 
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also, in Nampa and Meridian Irriga- 
tion District v. Petrie (153 Pac. 425), 
reaffirmed its position that an irriga- 
tion district may provide for, and 
that it is an implied duty that it do 
provide for, the drainage of lands 
within its boundaries. 

The interstate water-right case be- 
tween the water users from the Ar- 
kansas River in Kansas and Colorado 
was settled during the year by agree- 
ment, the Kansas users agreeing to 
claim no rights prior to Aug. 27, 
1910, and the Colorado users agree- 
ing to pay the costs of the suit. The 
suit of Wyoming v. Colorado, involv- 
ing the rights of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming water users to water from the 
Laramie River, has been argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States but no decision has been ren- 
dered as yet. Evidence is still being 
gathered in the suit involving the 
rights of Nebraska and Colorado wa- 
ter users to water from the South 
Platte River. A committee has been 
appointed in California to determine 
and provide for the protection of the 
rights of users in that state to waters 
from the Colorado River. 

The state water-problems confer- 
ence provided for by the legislature of 
California in 1915, for the purpose of 
recommending “a unified state policy 
with reference to irrigation, reclama- 
tion, water storage, flood control, mu- 
nicipalities, and drainage,” filed a 
voluminous report with the governor 
in November. Among the more im- 
portant recommendations were the 
following: that the duties of the pres- 
ent state Reclamation Board, the 
state Water Commission, and the 
state Irrigation Board be consolidated 
in a state Flood Control Board; that 
limits be placed upon riparian rights ; 
that irrigation be considered a use of 
water superior to navigation; that in- 
land waterways be constructed; that 
there be codperation in the storing of 
flood waters; that the state control 
the construction of dams and recla- 
mation works; that the state aid and 
loan its credit to irrigation, drainage, 
flood control, and power enterprises; 
and that a superior judge be appoint- 
ed to try all water cases. 

Irrigation Conferences.—The Twen- 
ty-third International Irrigation Con- 
gress met at Hl Paso, Tex., Oct. 14-18. 


Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
sale of timber from Federal forest 
reserves and the use of the proceeds to 
puild storage reservoirs in the arid 
section; the reduction of water-right 
charges on Reclamation-Service proj- 
ects by charging off the costs of works 
designed or serving as adjuncts to 
flood control; the reclamation of arid, 
swamp, and overflow lands by irriga- 
tion districts, the Federal Govern- 
ment aiding by guaranteeing the in- 
terest upon the bonds issued; the 
construction by the United States of 
works to divert water for irrigation 
as a part of the flood protection 
scheme; the endorsement of the New- 
lands river-regulation bill, and the 
plan for the Federal Government to 
build irrigation works and the states 
to undertake the settlement of the 
lands and to give financial aid to the 
settlers upon the lands so irrigated. 

The second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress which met at Washington, 
Dec. 27, 1915, to Jan. 8, 1916, passed 
resolutions recommending that a com- 
mission be appointed by the American - 
Republics to investigate the laws and 
regulations affecting the distribution, 
application, and use of water upon 
arid and semi-arid lands, the adjudi- 
cation of rights pertaining to the use 
of surface and underground waters, 
the methods of conserving such 
waters, and the administrative prac- 


tices of regulating their use. (See 
also XVII, Agriculture.) 
Trrigation associations met in 


nearly all the states of the irrigated 
section during the year and discussed 
irrigation practices, construction, 
needed legislation, plans for financing 
and the settlement of projects. . 

Drainage.—Severe floods occurred 
during the year in southern Califor- 
nia, at Yuma, Ariz., and in the south- 
eastern part of the United States. 
Heavy damages were caused in these 
localities, and especially so in south- 
ern California, where several large © 
rock-fill dams, which impounded wa- 
ter for irrigation and municipal pur- 
poses, were swept away. (See also 
XXI, Civil Engineering.) 

Some of the noteworthy drainage 
and flood-protection developments 
during the year were: approval by 
the War Department of the plans for 
the draining of 265,000 acres in the 
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St. Johns Drainage District in Flor-| 40 per cent. greater than that of 1913. 
ida at an estimated cost of $3,000,- | The estimated cost is $23,539,872 and 
000; letting of contracts by the Little | the dams will require 9,500,000 cub. 


River Drainage District in Missouri 
for the reclamation of 500,000 acres 
at an estimated cost of $4,000,000 and 
requiring the moving of 43,000,000 
cub. yds. of earth; completion of the 
plans by the engineers and their ap- 
proval by the Court for the Miami Con- 
servancy District in Ohio; and report 
of the engineers for the Franklin Con- 
servancy District in the same state. 
The plan for the Miami District in- 
eludes retaining basins with a total 
capacity of 840,000 acre-ft. and chan- 
nel improvements to care for a flood 


yds. of earth and 190,000 cub. yds. of 
concrete, The plan for the Franklin 
District provides for reservoirs and 
levees to care for a flood 45 per cent. 
greater than that of 1913; the esti- 
mated cost is $10,125,000. 

The following table shows the acre- 
ages patented by the United States to 
the several states under the acts of 
March 3, 1849, Sept. 28, 1850, and 
March 12, 1860, as swamp and over- 
flow lands, and the cash and land in- 
demnities under the acts of March 2, 
1855, and March 3, 1857: 


Swamp Lands Indemnities 
State Patented 
(acres) Cash Lands (acres) 
418,520.14 $27,691.50 20,920.08 
7,685,512 .07 STS, 450. 002 ea eG 
ODS LOD 1G: aUlcuiciarae cvaanomn uty) Weg cra meaal 
20,201,045 .30 67,221.69 94,702.85 
1,457,359 .20 473,875.99 2,309 .07 
1,254,270.73 39,080.14 4,880.20 
873,816.42 587,477 .59 321,976.98 
9,357,928 .14 53,118.65 32,265.08 
5,655,689 .56 15,922.06 24,038.69 
BOB AT Ue Wil nee Be ce ak PPOs aS 
NEGSISEI DPI ce enisies asics wae ose we 3,284,280 .08 46,449 62 56,781.76 
TRE TSLTEAS, 0 BE her) RIE RE aa 3,346,024.51 195,874.82 81,016.69 
Eto Seem Rec bat Gc cade he cee 26,251.95 20,027 CTGia |e hoe 
OPO ROW le rciea cle ye aieieis cieinielewe we sisite = ose 262/590 soa WE ewe viaaereen oie teas aoe tae 
MING ORAIRS Co messes RN ae falc cud onaiate 3,251,462 34 185,278.97 105,047.99 
Potala ene doe tak ie secede 63,832,583.06 | $2,095,468.79 743,939.39 
The Commissioner of the General | definite conclusions as to the value of 


Land Office in his report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915, states 
that these grants have quite largely 
failed of the purpose for which they 
were made and recommends that leg- 
islation be passed by Congress limit- 
ing the time within which new claims 
may be received and recognized. 

The sixth annual National Drain- 
age Congress was held at Cairo, Ill., 
Jan. 19-21. The chief topic discussed 
was river and flood protection and 
control. Codperation between the 
Federal Government, the states, and 
the minor civil divisions was advo- 
cated. 

The committee of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers on flood and 
flood protection presented a report to 
that body giving a general survey of 
the subject, describing various sug- 
gested methods of improving rivers 
and preventing floods, and making 


the various methods. 

Drainage Legislation and Judicial 
Decisions.—The U. 8. Supreme Court 
held in Cubbins v. Mississippi River 
Commission (241 U. S. 351) refused 
to grant an injunction and held that 
the states and the River Commission 
might build levees-along the Missis- 
sippi River even if incidentally dam- 
age was done to adjoining lands. The 
Supreme Court of Utah upheld the 
drainage-district law passed in 1913 
and amended in 1915, holding that the 
legislature has power to provide by 
law for such districts and that they 
do not take property without due 
process of law or without due com- 
pensation (State v. Corinne Drainage 
District, 156 Pac. 921). The Supreme 
Court of Oregon held that the drain- 
age-district law passed in 1915 re- 
peals that passed in 1913, and that it 
is not invalid on the grounds of im- 
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posing a tax without the consent of 
‘the legislature, of taking private 
property for public use without com- 
pensation, or of the method of filling 
vacancies in offices. (State v. Nyssa- 
Arcadia Drainage District.) The Su- 
preme Court of Idaho in, re Canyon 
County Drainage District No. 1 v. 


Farmers’ Codperative Canal Co. up- 
held the law passed in 1915 providing 
that assessment of benefits could be . 
made against an irrigation canal in a 
drainage district. No decision has 
been made as yet involving the consti- 
tutionality of a similar provision in 
the Montana drainage law of 1915. 


HIGHWAYS 


ANDREW P. 


Legislation—The more important 
highway developments during the year 
have been largely of a legislative and 
economic character. The outstanding 
feature was the passage of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act, approved July 11. 
This Act authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to codperate with the 
states, through their respective state 
highway departments, in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads. No money 
appropriated by the Act can be ex- 
pended in any state, however, until 
its legislature has assented to the pro- 
visions of the Act, except that, until 
the final adjournment of the first reg- 
ular session of the legislature, the as- 
sent of the governor is sufficient. The 
assent of the State implies its accept- 
ance of all the terms of the Act, and 
also pledges its good faith to meet the 
Federal appropriations dollar for dol- 
lar throughout the entire five-year pe- 
riod covered by the Act. The duty of 
maintaining the roads is placed upon 
the states or their civil subdivisions, 
in accordance with the laws of the 
several states. Since adequate funds 
for construction and maintenance 
must be available, and the state must 
havea highway department with which 
the Secretary of Agriculture can coop- 
erate, no authority being given him 
to codperate in any other manner, the 
assent of the governor will not alone 
make active operations possible. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is charged 
with the duty of seeing that the money 
appropriated by Congress is efficiently 
expended, and to that end it is re- 
quired that definite systems of road 
building for the period covered by the 
Act must be agreed upon before any 
work can be undertaken, and that am- 
ple provision be made by the states or 
their civil subdivisions for the main- 
tenance of the roads, as required by 
the Act. The roads to be improved 


ANDERSON 


are selected by the state highway de- 
partment of each state and approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. For 
carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, Congress appropriated $75,000,- 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS UNDER 
THE FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 


State 1917 BBs, 
Alabama....... $104,148.90) $1,562,233 .50 
Arigonh gets. ie 68,513.52] 1,027,702.80 
Arkansas. ...... 82,689.10] 1,240,336.50 
California.......| 151,063.92] 2,265,958.80 
Colorado. ...... 83,690.14] 1,255,352.10 
Connecticut..... 31,090.44 466,356.60 
Delaware....... 8,184.37 122,765.55 
Bloriday argo etersi 55,976.27 839,644.05 
GeOr gay adie sates 134,329.48] 2,014,942.20 
Tdaho Oo. ole kip 60,463 . 50 106,952.50 
Tin ots. 9... ste 220,926.23] 3,313,893.45 
Indiana......-. 135,747.62) 2,036,214.30 
Iowa 146,175.60] 2,192,634.00 
Kansas 143,207.40} 2,148,111.00. 
Kentucky 97,471.91] 1,462,078.65 
Louisiana 67,474.66} 1,012,119.90 
Maine.... 48,451.50 726,772.50 
Maryland. 44,047 .22 660,708.30 
Massachusetts. 73,850.95) 1,107,764.25 
Michigan. 145,783.72] 2,186,755.80 
Minnesota 142,394.06) 2,135,910.90 
Mississipp 88,905.84) 1,333,587 .60 
Missouri . 169,720.41) 2,545,806.15 © 
Montana . 98,287.19] 1,474,307.85 
Nebraska 106,770.81] 1,601,562.15 
Nevada... Z 64,398.30 965,974.50 
New Hampshire. 20,996. 62 314,949.30 
New Jersey..... 59,212.68 888,190.20 
New Mexico. 78,737.81) 1,181,067.15 
New York...... 250,720.27| 3,760,804.05 
North Carolina 114,381.92] 1,715,728.80 
North Dakota. . 76,143.06] 1,142,145.90 

MALO Sherenbie eer 186,905.42} 2,803,581 . 30° 
Oklahoma. ..... 115,139.00} 1,727,085.00 
Oregon........- 78,687.37) 1,180,310.55 
Pennsylvania... . 230,644.17] 3,459,662.55 
Rhode Island... . 11,665.71 174,985.65 
South Carolina. . 71,807.64] 1,077,114.60 
South Dakota... 80,946.02) 1,214,190.30 
Tennessee...... 114,153.48]  1,712,302.20 
TRORBSY Ls iia csarers 291,927.81) 4,378,917.15 
taba vase cieteteale 56,950.15 54,252.25 
Vermont.......- 22,844.47 342,667.05 
Virginia 0... 6 99,660.71) 1,494,910.65 
Washington..... 71,884.28] 1,078 264.20 
West Virginia... 53,270.46 799,056.90 
Wisconsin...... 128,361.07] 1,925,416.05 
Wyoming..... “ 61,196.82 17,952.30 

Total ois vss as $4,850,000 .00|$72,750,000 .00 
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STATE HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES, 1915 


Source of Funds BExpenditures Later Ex- 
State enditures 
2 Main- Funds ot Under 
Road Bridge tenance Avail- |State High- 
State Local Con- Con- of Roads able, way Depart- 
struction | struction and 1916 ment (Ap- 
Bridges proximate) 
Alabama....... $126,134) $172,613) $259,360] $22,660].......... $144,000] $3,984,450 
Arizona FIG AEST siaseentanrsee 290,947) 87,012 $24,984 450,000 soot 000 
Arkansas...... 25,000] 2478,000} 478,000].........].......... 60,00 00,000 
California®..... SOU TAO este ae 7,021,375 3 3 4,000,000} 4 2B ri 132 
Colorado...... 203,000} 370,000 53,900 5 ,000 650,00 :620,000 
Connecticut. . 2,084,944]. 150,000) 1,243,064 1,825 803,989] 1,750,000] 1,250,000 
Delaware...... 31,000 31,500 BODOG ES os Soatch linaiececcc. 31,000) 35,000 
Florida........ LOW cara’atargiciae| ates ae calllv sin ele retell eee cavers acai 12,000} 5,560,000 
MEER meta Ali col cara Hires ciniaeoll barat eres bata tala Panny te cocaine ol au AL ER re 00, 
Idaho....,....| 200,000} 274,636] 329,873 78,017 2,343 100,000} 1,500,000 
Illinois. ......: 818,638] 945,357] 1,582,594 28,120 11,884! 1,000,000 500,000 
RAS Ter strate etapa Cot ae sic tl iene alone ck ole dimegahton cal aaah ereeaa vee itemon ba acre axel rote es te bios 13,000,000 
TOwWe OG lala niejnie BOOB bl cxeseie ts loecaliinrc maine ate cle iereeul akin Beets ch 110,000) 13,525,364 
Kansas........ NEOUS pobiartapateuataa st ainsi eas co tala 10,000} 5,500,000 
Kentucky 573,715 548,715} 929,965 121,083). . 750,000}. 2,000,000 
ouisiana.,.... 144,821 424,889 363,091 157,066 150,000 3 Hf 
Maine... . 1,009, 409,556] 1,101,699 46,160}, 1,050,000} 1,875,000 
Maryland 7 3,330,000} 300,000} 3,106,000 5 2,000,000} 2,000,000 
Massachuset 75000 pteyas S368 ee 5 3,184,000} 3,320,000 
Michigan. . 89,303 975,000} 6,850,000 
592,000 1,500,000} 4,250, 
Wraralanpyeee a bei) iste <pis arenas 5, 2,900,000 
Givalaleecerete 350,000} 8,000,000 
a hse cieiail beaieta pcovanal ,00 3,657,972 
87,500 a as eer 90,000} 3,400,000 
nivtet ahaters fire apellscate must Stespra) Sikhe aera 250,000 
New Se 666,339 F 36,184 449,906; ~ 600,000; 1,250,000 
New Jersey. . 1,163,308 721,436 63,288| 10 4,113,763] 1,800,000] + 2/000,000 
New Mexico. 152,122 152,279 2O;890] isi bciae s e's 500,000 85,000 
New York..... - {13,983,769 30, 721,316 87,308) 4,015,136} 17,000,000) 117,750,000 
North Carolina. ME OO Fea a als ate pet cist pareve pe wired fal otata atarinc Mier] fataens wuehes scape 10, 5,500,000 
RSE RRS RS Ee ae alee eke te 5 OD ca cage eel Dan ocaccch bas ale M neaeate laces ea cal elecate shatalivta 2,500,000 
Ohio oa. sess 3,442,604 5,733,269| 207,285) 804,753 | 2,000,000) 6,090,480 
Oklahoma #.... ROOM Ie tases cg xm cit costcestia aeenell colete te wente Most evkier wraraia 00, 3,400,000 
Oregon........ 230,000 620,000 MEOH Ful ee 240,000} 5,542,000 
Pennsylvania...| 6,541,257 986,893] 156,803) 4,673,462} 4,730,000) 6,000,000 
Rhode Island.. . 4,119 BP ATRL paiiaeae A 141,748 00, 390,000 
SREY RECS A OUNYIEN sf eteaz Covane feterei| (coo ata aroys ster] ase tebecie brs leo recat blene aioe opeaptca val btcta! o eifhesciiabiavel Reakeel W 1,000,000 
PCIEU ECO Lora Hence ned aictehandie ie ate vkaifiais, vieveve: atessfiavelaitl hetecore [apeimtecersiamians [le sereteterena dies 1,450,000 
Tennessee...... SS ERCION elmer cyehe hess’ ay onus cai aveca: [ atepeiecetereiamal | mpekekeae arnun rete 125,000} 3,500,000 
See Eee eI reir h (exc a fe inact a gil a wise Oath el vinince lata mala + cok lcue IS arm nce Nene 9,500,000 
Witabnes es cis 121,000] 342,100} 257,500 67,400 39,900 150,000 50,000 
Vermont 485,145) 265,000) 435,000 5,145 275,000 445,000 725,000 
Virginia....... 526,645] 1,718,754) 1,891,302] 189,140].......... 630,000} 1,773,000 
Washington 1,435,020) 1,235,683] 2,258,337 5 273,729| 1,500,000) 4,000,000 
West Virginia CPPAICA ats Sreteati tattoo Wear BO PEER PRCREI a en ES [Pies Oe MESeeeLey 10,000) 2,750,000 
Wisconsin...... 1,389,515] 3,071,465] 3,708,000] 517,163].......... 1,049,000 ,000,000 
Wyoming...... BTM Hates Ia Saas sf Tens ae ane ol eee RU ATO eteReTENG ain oaipestincerape ll hareras dee tious s 436,291 
Potalstc os: 53,491,651 127,768,219 53,315,321 |4 2 670,361 14 17,974,276| 49,880,000 |186,461,689 


2K 
3 


1 Data for fiscal year: 
state highway department. 


5 Included under roads, 
all road and bridge work in state. 
March, 1916. Special aj 
extraordinary Tepairs an 
$1,877,055 state aid to towns. 
become available until 1916. 


000, of which $5,000,000 is 


pyrene 


o information obtainab 
as expended for other work than construction, 


7 Data approximate. 


for road adjoining State University farm. 


reconstruction made necessary by heavy trucking. 


made 


enditure of special improvement districts under supervision of 

Te e as to distribution of $1,279,774 reported 
4Does not, include San Francisco County. 
6 Does not grant money aid but commission has supervisory powers over 
8 State highway department established 


10 Includes 
u Includes 


12 One-fourth mill state road tax authorized 1915, but did not 
13 Reimbursements to state treasury for state-aid roads. 


44 Partial. 


tration and overhead expenses, and 


available for the fiscal year 1917, and 
a sum increasing annually by $5,000,- 
_ 000 for each of the following years 

until 1921, when $25,000,000 will be 
available. Three per cent. of the ap- 
propriation is available for adminis- 


the remainder is apportioned to the 
several states on the basis of popula- 
tion, area, and mileage of rural deliv- 
ery routes and star routes, each hav- 
ing a weight of one-third. The state 
must pay at least one-half of the cost 
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STATE HIGHWAY MILEAGE, 1916 


Total 
State Roads All State | Total All 
and ain- and Surfaced lat pubeer 2 
State-aid tained State-aid | Roads in ucAl Ss ee cad 
eau eee roads, | (actate ;. | Roads in | Roads in 
ilt in ate aid, uilt to pproxi- 
1915 191 Jan. 1, | mate Sle inte 
1916 
aU SS a ina Seca 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
178 577 5,915 55,446 10.7 
55. 302 350 12,075 2.9 
1154 154 1,200 50,743 Dies 
527 1,651 13,000 61,038 21.3 
1,200 35,200 1,750 39,691 4.4 
163 1,445 3,200 14,061 2207 
10 1 300 3,674 8.0 
PM OSe aN eM scin local ok cepeiensaae 3,500 17,995 19.4 
AOA API Meng bi aimed atiaden eras 13,000 84,770 15.3 
4193 293 950 23,109 4.1 
184 468 11,000 94,141 ple 
Palen Wao rass 27,000 63,370 42.6 
NERO Do IS OU etiry ree oa Ly tere 1,000 106,847 1.0 
RE rsh enter a entice Sol tiecammmse sees 1,250 111,536 Bho 
800 800 13,000 57,916 22.1 
115 592 2,250 24,562 9.1 
246 1,569 3,000 25,528 Vee 
248 1,226 2,950 16,458 17.9 
200 1,859 8,800 18,681 46.6 
Michigan. . 757 3,194 8,600 74,089 11.6 
Minnesota. 62,000 6,242 5,500 93,500 5.9 
Mississippl..s.c-ce--c] oosee= so dp Serene loci ts 2,500 45,778 5.5 
Missouri... 5 6 8,000 96,124 8.3 
NAGI RaTIA ee coon cre cstla as ta istoralene ny unmioreurce rei guile rte mie 775 39,204 2.0 
Nebraska..... 3 3 500 80,338 6 
Nevada......--+- Hal DD Vein aman ie coh neem coral Rishon ae 75 15, 5 
New Hampshire....... 152 1,176 1,800 14,020 12.8 
New Jersey.....-+++- 58 1,988 4,600 14,817 31.0 
New Mexico.......-.- 350 707 450 11,873 3.8 
New York...4...----- 1,083 6,250 17,500 80,112 21.8 
North Caroling.....00¢)) ss e520 [eens | ames 6,500 50,758 12.8 
North ddakote Seago co si ener 1 |! 2 sepia Fo mains 1,100 68,000 1.6 
OhIGtaes Soteecce ele 359 928 30,920 $6,453 35.8 
Oklahoma......-.+-+-| seers 300 107,916 .3 
Oregonie soca ae eee 65 7,780 36,819 2toL 
Pennsylvania......-+++ 74 9,883 91,556 10.8 
Rhode Island......... 10 1,246 2,121 58.8 
South Carolina.......-| .-++++ 3,500 42,220 8.3 
South Dakota........+]  se+e+s 850 96,306 9 
Tennessee. ...--s-r2s2|  sereee 8,625 46,050 18.7 
Texas. sens PONE ers aoa Hansa aaa 12,000 128,960 9.3 
MGA hi ciw wipes iw inisneIuita 394 1,053 15,000 7.0 
Vermont... 1... oon cee 200 3,478 15,082 23.1 
Virgimla. «<3 20s e fae 847 4,760 53,388 8.9 
Washington......-...- 533 5,460 42,428 12.8 
West Virginia........-| -..+-- 1,200 32,024 cers 
Wisconsin. ....--+++++ 71,279 14,050 75,702 18.5 
Wyoming......:¢c<20) ee eees 5 14,381 3.5 
Total and averages .. 12,437 51,769 50,402 276,920 2,451,660 11.3 


1 Only engineering 
4,500 miles of grading. 
miles surfaced; remainder, 


of all the roads improved from Fed- 
eral aid, and in addition, it, ‘or its 
civil subdivisions, according to its 
laws, must maintain these roads after 
they are constructed. Under the same 
Act $1,000,000 a year for ten years is 
appropriated for the construction and 
maintenance of roads and trails in, 
or partly within, the national forests, 
in codperation with the state, terri- 


and supervision furnished by state. 
4240 miles additional under construction. ° No data. 
turnpike and grading. 


3 Includes about 
6 Of this, 361 
7 Includes 648 miles of grading. 


2 Approximate. 


tory, or county, upon a basis equit- 
able to both parties. The Federal 
funds apportioned to each state under 
the Federal-Aid Road Act for the fis- 
cal year 1917, and the approximate 
total apportionment to each state for 
the entire five-year period are shown 
in the table on page 284. 

Two states, Mississippi and Geor- 
gia, established state highway depart- 
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ments during the year. The powers of 
each, however, are limited almost en- 
tirely to duties of an advisory and ed- 
ucational nature. 

Construction.—More funds have been 
available for road building, and espe- 
cially maintenance, than ever before, 
but it is doubtful if the amount of 
new construction completed in 1916 
will equal that of 1915, for two rea- 
sons: first, the scarcity and high cost 
of labor and materials, and, second, 
the large amount of repair and re- 
newal made necessary by floods in va- 
rious localities. The cost of materials 
and labor has in many sections in- 


creased from 25 to 50 per cent. above 


the average of the two preceding years 


Mileage, Appropriations and Ex- 
penditures.—The accompanying tables 
adapted from the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture Circular No. 63, prepared 
by the Division of Road Economies, 
Office of Public Roads and Rural En- 
gineering, give the state and local ex- 
penditures, mileage, etc., more fully 
than can be expressed in any other 
form. The value of the convict labor 
and statute labor, which is estimated 
at a grand total of $15,000,000 for the 
entire United States, is not included 
in these tables. 


WATERWAYS AND HARBORS 
T. W. VAN METRE 


Appropriations.—For the first time 
in three years Congress passed a Riv- 
ers and Harbors Appropriation Act 
containing appropriations for specific 
projects of improvement, the Appro- 
priation Acts of 1914 and 1915 having 
provided for lump sums to be distrib- 
uted among various works of im- 
provement according to the wishes of 
the Army engineers. The Act ap- 
proved July 27, 1916, carried a total 
appropriation of $40,598,135, which, 
with an appropriation of $1,482,800 
carried in the Sundry Civil Appropri- 
ation Act approved July 1, made the 
entire river and harbor appropriations 
for the year $42,080,935. The total 
appropriations for river and harbor 
improvement since the establishment 
of the Government, including perma- 

nent annual appropriations, amount 
to $898,543,252.47. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, the Fed- 
eral Government expended $34,846,- 
496.10 on river and harbor improve- 
ment work. There has been a great 
deal of agitation for, but no progress 
towards, a modification of the present 
methods of appropriating government 
funds for waterway improvement. 

Boston,—The chief work now being 
done by the Federal Government at 
Boston is that of deepening the Wey- 
mouth Fore River. The Rivers and 
Harbors Act carried an appropriation 
of $200,000 for the continuation of 
this work and for the removal of the 
shoal south of the west end of Ped- 
docks Island. The directors of the 
Port of Boston are carrying on the 


19 


work for the improvement of the ter- 
minal facilities of the port according 
to the plan described in the YEAR 
Book for 1915 (p. 293). 

Providence.—The state of Rhode 
Island has constructed at Providence 
a new $2,000,000 pier which has 
brought an addition to the trans-At- 
lantic service of the port. The 30-ft. 
channel extending from deep water in 
Narragansett Bay to Field’s Point, a 
distance of nine miles, was completed 
in May. 

New London.—The large state pier 
at New London, Conn., has been com- 
pleted, giving this port one of the best 
equipped and largest piers in New 
England. 

New York.—The Federal Govern- 
ment is carrying forward the exten- 
sive work of improvement under way 
in all the waterways around New 
York Harbor. The Hudson River 
channel adjacent to the New Jersey 
shore is being deepened, the remain- 
ing dangerous shoals are being re- 
moved from the East River, the Har- 
lem and Bronx Rivers are being 
dredged to a greater depth, and the 
channels to various parts of the port 
along Long Island, the Bay Ridge and 
Red Hook Channels, are being deep- 
ened and widened. One of the most 
important projects for the improve- 
ment of the terminal facilities of the 
port of New York is that having to 
do with the reconstruction and ele- 
vation of the line of the New York 
Central Railroad on the west side ‘of 
Manhattan Island. Several plans for 
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this undertaking are being considered, 
though no definite scheme has been 
adopted. } : 

The New Jersey cities adjacent to 
the waters of New York Harbor are 
steadily improving their facilities for 
water-borne traffic. The Newark im- 
provement, a description of which was 
given in the YEAR Book for 1915 (p. 
294), is well on the way to comple- 
tion. The Kill Van Kull, which af- 
fords a passage from Newark Bay to 
Upper New York Bay, has a depth of 
30 ft., and Staten Island Sound (Ar- 
thur Kill), which gives an outlet from 
Newark Bay to Raritan Bay and Low- 
er New York Bay, is being dredged 
and deepened. The Rivers and Har- 
bors Act contained an appropriation 
of $500,000 for the continuation of 
this work. 

The city of Bayonne, in conjunction 
with private interests, is planning the 
construction of a great $10,000,000 
marine terminal to be located just 
south of the Greenville yards of the 
‘Pennsylvania Railroad. If the pro- 
posed plan is carried out, some 250 
acres of low land will be reclaimed, 
on which will be constructed bulk- 
heads, platforms, pier sheds, ware- 
houses, factories, cold-storage plants, 
elevators, coaling plants, power house, 
railroad tracks, and all the equipment 
of the modern ocean terminal. 

project resembles in many features 
the great Bush Terminal in Brooklyn, 
and, if completed, will add greatly to 
the facilities for handling the grow- 
ing commerce of New York Harbor. 

The New Jersey cities are attempt- 
ing to add to their commercial advan- 
tages by asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to require the 
railroads to give lower freight rates 
to the cities on the New Jersey shore 
than are given to New York City. 
For many years the charges to all the 
cities surrounding New York Harbor 
have been the same, the railroads hav- 
ing adopted the custom of absorbing 
the lighterage charges on the traffic 
transferred from various rail termi- 
nals to the water terminals on Man- 
hattan Island and in Brooklyn. This 
absorption of lighterage charges the 
New Jersey cities assert to be a dis- 
crimination against them, and they 
are seeking a lower rate than that 
given to New York. 
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Philadelphia.—The 35-ft. channel of 
the Delaware River is virtually com- 
pleted as far as Reedy Island, just 
below Neweastle, Del. When finished 
the channel will extend from Phila- 
delphia to Bombay Hook, where Dela- 
ware Bay commences. The entire 
project of improvement of the chan- 
nel is about 40 per cent. completed. 
The Rivers and Harbors Act sets 
aside $2,165,000 for the continuation 
of the work and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of War to enter into contracts 
for work necessary further to prose- 
cute the project to the extent of 
$600,000, to be paid for out of subse- 
quent appropriations. 

By popular vote the city of Phila- 
delphia was authorized on May 16 to 
borrow $67,100,000, to be used for 
public improvements of various kinds. 
Of this sum $13,000,000 is to be spent 
on port improvement. New piers are 
to be constructed at once near Kenil- 
worth and Cherry Streets, just oppo- 
site the active business center of the 
city; the Schuylkill River is to be 
dredged and bulkheaded, and several 
more large public piers constructed. 
The superstructure of the recently 
built pier at McKean Street is virtu- 
ally completed, and work is well un- 
der way on the group of Moyamensing 
piers along the South Philadelphia 
section of the Delaware waterfront. 

New terminal facilities are being 
provided at other ports of the Dela- 
ware. The city of Trenton is improy- 
ing its waterfront, private corpora- 
tions are constructing new piers and 
building new bulkheads at Chester, 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
is straightening and widening the 
channel of the Crum River prepara- 
tory to installing terminal facilities 
for water transportation. The gov- 
ernment iron pier at Lewes is being 
improved, and will be open to public 
use. 

South Atlantic Ports—The 28-ft. 
channel from Charleston Harbor to 
the sea is almost completed.’ The city 
of Charleston has done very little to- 
ward the improvement of the water- 
front, practically all of the wharf 
and pier facilities being under the 
control of private dock companies and 
railroads. 

The Rivers and Harbors Act carries 
an appropriation of $545,000 for the 
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maintenance and completion of the 
improvement of the harbor of Savan- 
nah, This city too has done little in 
_ the way of providing municipal ter- 
minals for its shipping. 

Saint Johns River, Florida, is be- 
ing dredged to a depth of 30 ft. to ac- 
commodate the commerce of Jackson- 
ville, situated 27.5 miles from its 
mouth. Jacksonville in recent years 


has done a great deal toward the im-- 


provement of its port. With the pro- 
ceeds of a bond issue of $1,500,000 
voted in 1913 the city has purchased 
a tract of land along the river, haying 
a frontage of 4,200 ft. and a depth of 
700 ft., where new piers have been 
erected together with warehouses and 
railway facilities. 

The harbor of refuge at Cape Look- 
out, North Carolina, is about one- 
third completed. 

Gulf Ports—The maintenance of 
deep water in the passes of the Mis- 
sissippi River continues to be an ex- 
pensive task, the Government appro- 
priating in 1916 the sum of $1,000,000 
for that purpose and for the continu- 
ation of the dredging. 

The great sea wall of Galveston, 
which protects the city from the wa- 
ters of the Gulf of Mexico, is to be 
extended at the joint expense of the 
Federal Government and the city. 
The maintenance of the harbor chan- 
nel and the channel to Texas City de- 
mand the expenditure of almost a 
half-million dollars each year. 

Pacific Ports—No city in the coun- 
try has made more substantial prog- 
ress in port improvement in recent 
years than Los Angeles. When the 
small harbor towns of San Pedro and 
Wilmington were annexed by Los An- 
geles in 1909, it was agreed that the 
city should expend $10,000,000 on har- 
bor development. More than half of 
this sum has been spent. Part of the 
money has gone for dredging work in 
the outer and the inner harbor, part 
has been used for the reclamation of 
low land, and part has been spent for 
the construction of piers, several of 
which, with all modern equipment, 
have been completed and put in serv- 
ice. The city has also established a 
fish wharf, upon which space has been 
rented to fish-canning companies. 

The canal connecting Puget Sound 
with Lake Washington is almost fin- 


ished. The lock is completed and in 
operation, and Seattle is now provid- 
ed with both a salt-water and a fresh- 
water harbor for ocean vessels. 

River Improvement.—The Federal 
Government is continuing the im- 
provement of the Hudson River, in or- 
der to make it available to the full- 
est extent for the traffic which is ex- 
pected to use the new New York State 
Barge Canal. The dam and lock at 
Troy have been finished and were 
opened to navigation on May 8. This 
work, built at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government at a cost of $1,500,- 
000, replaces the old state dam and 
lock constructed by New York State. 
The lock affords access to the new 
Barge Canal. Troy has been author- 
ized to create a harbor and dock com- 
mission, which will be empowered to 
purchase land and construct terminal 
facilities to enable Troy to take ad- 
vantage of the commercial opportuni- 
ties furnished by the canal and the 
Hudson River improvements. 

The Ohio River improvement is 
probably the most important work of 
river improvement, from a commer- 
cial standpoint, now being carried on 
by the Federal Government. In 1910 
Congress adopted a plan for work 
which, when finished, will give the 
Ohio River a minimum depth of nine 
feet from Pittsburgh to the mouth of 
the river. Of the 53 locks and dams 
for which the plan provides, 16 were 
completed and in operation on July 1, 
18 more were in the process of con- 
struction, while 19 were yet to be com- 
menced. It is not known when the 
entire work, which it is estimated will 
cost $63,000,000, will be finished. 
When the project was adopted it was 
intended that it should be completed 
within a period of 10 years, but ap- 
propriations have not been made rap- 
idly enough to insure completion 
within that time. The Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1916 provides $5,509,- 
500 for the continuation and main- 
tenance of the work. 

Nearly $8,000,000 was appropriated 
in 1916 for the continuation of the 
improvement work on the Mississippi 
River, and large sums were provided 
also for the Trinity, Brazos, Cumber- 
land and Tennessee Rivers. 

The construction of the jetties at 
the mouth of the Columbia River is 
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advancing rapidly, and $1,200,000 was 
appropriated to carry on that work. 

The fourth lock at St. Mary’s Falls 
was 27 per cent. completed on July 1. 
The sum of $800,000 was appropriat- 
ed in the Rivers and Harbors Act for 
this project, and $500,000 provided 
for in the Sundry Civil Act. 

Artificial Waterways.—The enor- 
mous increase of the volume of freight 
transported within the country dur- 
ing the past 18 months and the con- 
sequent shortage of freight cars (see 
XIII, Economic Conditions) have 
combined to stimulate active interest 
in the possibilities of transportation 
by inland waterways. Greater activ- 
ity has been shown on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, and canal 
transportation also has increased. An 
interesting revival was the institution 
in May of a power-barge service be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York via 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal. 

The funds provided for the New 
York State Barge Canal by the popu- 
lar approval of a bond issue on Nov. 
2, 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 296), be- 
came available for use during the 
early part of the year, and as a result 
the Barge Canal is well on the way 
toward completion. The spring of 
1918 should witness the opening of 
the great new system throughout its 
entire length. The terminal sites ac- 
quired in New York City and at other 
cities along the route are being im- 
proved by the construction of dock 
walls and warehouses and by the in- 
stallation of freight-handling machin- 
ery. The state engineer has advised 
the creation of a state traffic bureau, 
whose duty it will be to give informa- 
tion concerning rates and service on 
the canal and to encourage the use of 
the new system of waterways. 

Docks are being constructed at Port 
Henry, near the southern end of Lake 
Champlain, to be used for handling 
iron ore of the Champlain district. A 
rate of 50 cents per ton to New York, 
via the Champlain branch of the ca- 
nal, will enable this ore again to be- 
come a factor in the iron market. 

The Board of Harbor and Land 
Commissioners of Massachusetts is 
conducting an investigation to deter- 
mine the advisability and practicabil- 
ity of the acquisition of the Cape Cod 
Canal by the state. 


The Federal Government is continu- 
ing the work of improving the inland 
waterway along the Atlantic coast 
south of Norfolk. The sum of $1,000,- 
000 was appropriated for the branch 
from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet. Gen- 
erous appropriations were made also 
for the maintenance of the coastal wa- 
terways along the Gulf of Mexico. 
(See also XX, Inland Waterways.) 

Panama Canal.—The great slide 


which filled the channel of the Pana- , 


ma, Canal in the Gaillard Cut on Sept. 
18, 1915, caused the Canal to remain 
closed to navigation until April 15, 
at which time 16 vessels were permit- 
ted to pass through. After that date 
a 30-ft. depth was maintained in the 
channel except for the week from 
Sept. 30 to Aug. 7, when a movement 
of the Cucaracha slide caused the in- 
terruption of navigation by all vessels 
drawing more than 17 ft. In spite of 
the ominous reports which have been 
circulated from time to time concern- 
ing the condition of the Canal, Gen- 
eral Goethals asserts that it will be 
but a short time before the danger of 
stoppage of traffic by slides will be en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The construction of terminal facili- 
ties at each end of the Canal has been 
vigorously prosecuted. Coaling plants 
and new piers have been placed in 
service and the 1,000-ft. drydock at 
the Pacifie terminal has been opened 
to commercial use. ' 

Because of the interruption of traf- 
fic the amount of tolls collected for 
the use of the Canal during the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, 1916, was 
much less than the amount collected 
from the date of the opening of the 
Canal, Aug. 15, 1914, to June 30, 
1915, The total collections for the 
year were $2,399,832.42. The expenses 
of operation and maintenance were 
$6,999,750.15, leaving an operating 
deficit of $4,599,919.13, as compared 
with an operating surplus of $276,- 
656.38 for the preceding year. More 
than half of the operating and main- 
tenance expense was paid out for dred- 
ging in the section blocked by slides. 
(See also XX, Merchant Marine.) 

Major-Gen. George W. Goethals re- 
signed as Governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone on June 1. Lieut.-Col. 
Chester Harding was confirmed as 
Governor on Jan. 8, 1917. 
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RicHarp C. HARRISON 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


Reorganization of the New York 
City Commission.—The year 1916 was 
not active so far as legislation effect- 
ing public-service commissions was 
concerned. Owing to the practice of 
holding biennial sessions in the ma- 
jority of the states, few legislatures 
met during 1916 and few statutes of 
importance resulted. (See also XX, 
Railroads.) 

The chief event of the year was the 
complete reorganization of the Public 
Service Commission having jurisdic- 
tion in New York City. As noted in 
the Year Boox for 1915 (p. 299), the 
Commission was subjected to an in- 
quisitorial legislative investigation 
headed by Senator George F. Thomp- 
son. Although the investigation it- 
self eventually degenerated. into a 
positive abuse of legislative powers, 
yet it was of value to the state in 
bringing to light a most astounding 
condition in the New York City Com- 
mission. Late in 1915 sufficient proof 
was presented to Governor Whitman 
concerning the acts of Chairman Ed- 
ward EH. McCall to justify his removal 
from office. One of the most serious 
charges presented was that he was 
the record holder of stock in certain 
companies regulated by the Commis- 
sion. He was removed from office on 
Dee. 6, 1915, and on Dec. 20 the 
Governor appointed Oscar S. Straus, 
former Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor and ex-Ambassador to Turkey, 
as chairman of the Commission. Mr. 
Straus was a prominent member of 
the Progressive party, having been its 
eandidate for governor of the state. 
Subsequent to the removal of Chair- 
man McCall, the Thompson Commit- 
tee continued its investigations, and 


it was not long before the most grave 
charges were under investigation con- 
cerning the manner in which Commis- 
sioner Robert C. Wood had obtained 
his appointment to the Commission. 
The two remaining commissioners, J. 
Sergeant Cram and George V. S. Will- 
iams, were also under investigation 
for neglect of duty and incompetence. 
Commissioner Wood resigned under 
charges on Jan. 6, 1916, the Governor 
accepting his resignation on the 
theory that the acts charged against 
him, if proven, were criminal in their 
nature and could best be tried before 
the courts. In place of Commissioner 
Wood the Governor appointed Henry 
W. Hodge, an engineer of national 
reputation, who had largely special- 
ized in bridge construction work. Mr. 
Hodge is the first engineer appointed 
to the New York City Commission. 
The term of J. Sergeant Cram ex- 
pired by limitation on Feb. 1. Com- 
missioner Williams decided’ that his 
usefulness had been largely impaired 
because of the investigation and ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect on 
Feb. 1. This gave the Governor two 
appointments, which he filled by the 
naming of Travis H. Whitney and 
Charles 8. Hervey. Mr. Whitney had © 
been secretary of the Commission 
since its establishment under Gover- 
nor Hughes. Mr. Hervey was a 
deputy comptroller: of the City of 
New York who had been of consider- 
able assistance to the Governor in 
connection with the working out of 
problems of state budget-making. 
Senator Thompson vigorously _op- 
posed the confirmation of Mr, Whit- 
ney, alleging that as he had been sec- 
retary of the Commission during the 
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entire term of office of the commis- 


sioners who had been removed, and, as | 


he was very largely the executive 
office head of the Commission, he was 
in a measure responsible for the con- 
ditions which existed. The confirma- 
tion of both Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Hervey was held up in the Senate for 
several weeks, but both were confirmed 
eventually and took office on March 
17. With their confirmation Gov- 
ernor Whitman completed the ex- 
traordinary experience of having been 
privileged to appoint the full mem- 
bership of the Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District during 
his term of office. 

The Thompson Committee recom- 
mended a number of changes in the 
public-service commissions law and 
introduced bills into the legislature 
to carry them into effect. The most 
important change recommended was 
the severing of the regulative func- 
tions of the First District Commis- 
sion from its rapid-transit construc- 
tion functions, with a transfer of the 
latter to a local city commission of 
seven members to be appointed by 
the mayor of New York. This rec- 
ommendation, although logical, was 
opposed by Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel on the ground that extreme- 
ly important subway construction con- 
tracts were under way and that it 
would mean an undue disturbance of 
existing conditions to make a transfer 
at the present time. The measure 
was defeated in the legislature. 

One important change was made 
during the year in the method of 
financing the New York City Commis- 
sion. Although the state has paid all 
of the expenses of the Second Dis- 
trict Public Service Commission, it 
has paid only the salaries of the com- 
missioners, chief counsel, and secre- 
tary of the New York City body, all 
of the balance of the expenses being 
paid by the City. On the urgent ap- 
peal of Mayor Mitchel, as part of his 
financial programme, the legislature 
agreed to separate the expenses of 
the First District Commission, impos- 
ing those expenses which are con- 
nected with regulation upon the state, 
leaving for the city the carrying of 
expenses connected with the construc- 
tion of rapid-transit lines. (Laws of 
1916, Chapter 572.) 


Public Service Commissions and 
Labor Disputes.—It is curious that in 
none of the statutes creating public- 
service commissions is any account 
taken of the possibility of using these 
bodies as arbitrators in disputes be- 
tween, public-service corporations and 
their employees. Neither the stat- 
utes themselves nor the reports of the 
state commissions, with but few ex- 
ceptions, show any appreciation of 
the possibility of using the commis- 
sions as valuable aids in preventing 
the serious public inconvenience and 
loss which inevitably result from 
strikes on public-utility plants. There 
were two notable cases in 1916 in 
which commissions demonstrated their 
possibilities of usefulness along these 
lines. 

In the early summer differences 
arose between the employees of cer- 
tain of the street railways in New 
York City and the operating compa- 
nies which for a time threatened to 
develop into one of the most serious 
traction strikes in the history of the 
city. Mayor Mitchel and Chairman 
Straus of the Public Service Commis- 
sion tendered their services as media- 
tors and were successful in bringing 
the companies and their employees 
together under an agreement which 
was mutually satisfactory and which 
avoided the strike, at least for a time. 
Although subsequent differences arose 
which could not be so settled, the 
strike which followed was far less 
serious than was at first anticipated 
and it was promptly and effectively 
handled by the local authorities. (See 
also XVI, Labor.) 

In March, 1916, after a strike on 
the Washington Railway and Electric 
Co., the District. of Columbia Com- 
mission was made a board of arbitra- 
tors to adjust the differences. The 
Maryland Public Service Commission 
also reports a successful arbitration 
between the Cumberland and West- 
ernport Electric Railway Co. and its 
employees. It seems highly probable 
that these examples of effective pub- 
lie service by the commissions in set- 
tling disputes between capital and 
labor will have considerable influence 
in establishing legislation to extend 
greatly the statutory powers of the 
various state commissions in this di- 
rection. 
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MUNICIPAL 


Progress of Municipal Ownership.— 
There has been a steady, although by 
no means unusual, extension of mu- 
nicipal ownership throughout the 
United States during 1916. The re- 
port of the Federal Census Bureau for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
shows that it is the overwhelming 
practice in large communities to mu- 
nicipalize the water systems. This 
matter is commented upon more in 
detail under the notes on “Water 
Supply” (infra). 

Chattanooga.—The city of Chatta- 

_nooga, Tenn., has obtained an option 
to purchase the waterworks system 
under private ownership subject to 
appraisal of its value. During the 
year the value was agreed upon as 
$2,600,000. The city council decided, 
however, that the price was prohibi- 
tive and acted unfavorably upon the 
proposition to purchase. Under the 
agreement between the city and the 
company this postpones the possibil- 
ity of acquisition of the plant by ar- 
bitration until 1921. 

Dallas—On April 4, 1916, by vote 
of 3,926 to 3,859, the city of Dallas, 
Tex., authorized the issue of $500,000 
in bonds for the construction of a mu- 
nicipal electric plant to furnish both 
private and city lighting. This ap- 
propriation carried with it a cancella- 
tion of a former appropriation of 
$400,000 made in 1914 for the con- 
struction of a municipally owned 
plant intended solely for the purpose 
of furnishing current for street and 
public lighting. 

At the same election a charter 
amendment was approved providing 
for the granting of determinate fran- 
chises to public-utility companies for 
not exceeding 20 years, provided they 
contain a reservation to the city of 
the right to purchase the properties 
at the expiration of the franchise or 
the right to cause them to be pur- 
chased by the new grantee. Provision 
was also made for indeterminate fran- 
chises with a provision that in lieu of 
tax on gross receipts it might be pro- 
vided that the city grant a franchise 
with provision for “service at cost.” 

Dunkirk, N. Y.—At a special elec- 
tion held in Dunkirk, N. Y., in 
August a proposal to issue $200,000 


OWNERSHIP 


in bonds for an extension to the mu- 
nicipal electric-lighting plant was de- 
feated. 

Durham, N. C.—During the year 
the city of Durham, N. C., decided to 
purchase the plant of the Durham 
Water Co. for $325,000. Every city 
and town in the state, of 5,000 popu- 
lation or over, except Oxford, now 
owns its water-supply plant. 

Fort Worth.—On Jan. 6 a proposi- 
tion to appropriate $500,000 for a 
municipal waterworks in Fort Worth, 
Tex., was defeated by a close vote. 
Upon a petition signed by over a 
thousand voters the question was 
again submitted later in the month 
and defeated a second time, the vote 
being 1,554 in favor to 1,584 op- 
posed. 

Kalamazoo.—At a special election 
held in Kalamazoo, Mich., to con- 
sider a proposed appropriation of 
$350,000 for a municipal lighting 
plant, the project was defeated by 111 
votes. A three-fifths majority was 
required under the city charter to 
secure approval. 

Milwaukee.—On April 4, by a vote 
of 29,489 to 10,894, Milwaukee ap- 
propriated $750,000 for the construc- 
tion of a municipally owned street- 
lighting distributing system. This 
amount will be sufficient to equip 
about half the city. The proposition 
was strongly opposed by the local 
lighting company, which carried on 
an elaborate publicity campaign in 
its effort to persuade the voters that 
the measure was expensive and un- 
necessary. 

New Orleans.—During the year New 
Orleans investigated the advisability 
of constructing a municipal lighting 
plant. A commission, consisting of 
F. W. Ballard of Cleveland, Foster 
Olroyd and Alfred Raymond, report- 
ed that it would not be practicable 
to operate a municipal plant success- 
fully in competition with existing 
private companies. The project was 
therefore abandoned for a time at 
least. 

Perth Amboy.—In July Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., completed its new munici- 
pal light, heat and power plant which 
will serve private consumers as well 
as the municipality. 
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San Francisco—A very interesting 
question of franchise law and inter- 
pretation has arisen in San Francisco 
in connection with the attempt of 
the city to parallel certain street- 
railway tracks of the United Railroad 
Co. with tracks of the municipally 
owned line. In the company’s fran- 
chises there is a provision against 
such paralleling under subsequent 
franchise grants for over five blocks. 
The company contends that the pro- 
hibition applies equally to city-owned 
and constructed tracks. An attempt 
to lay city tracks on Market Street 
was stopped in June by injunction 
and the question is now being liti- 
gated. Meanwhile a large portion of 
the city’s railway must lie idle be- 
cause of the impossibility of complet- 
ing it while restrained by the courts. 
The road continues to prosper and 
apparently meets with popular ap- 
proval. During the year it was sup- 
plemented ‘with a municipal automo- 
bile service across Golden Gate Park. 

During the year the city began 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
Spring Valley Water Co. and proceed- 
ings were initiated before the State 
Railroad Commission to value the 
plant as a preliminary to active nego- 
tiations for its purchase. 

Wheeling —On March 31 Wheeling, 
W. Va., discontinued operation of its 
municipal gas plant because of losses 
estimated as averaging $1,000 per 
month. The city was compelled to 
meet the competition of private com- 
panies furnishing natural gas, and its 
efforts to prevent this having been 


defeated in the courts, it was decided 
to close the city’s plant. 

Kansas.—There has been a marked 
increase in the municipal-ownership 
movement in Kansas during the year. 
Several cities and towns have taken 
action looking to the acquisition or 
construction of one or more public 
utilities. Emporia appropriated $75,- 
000 for a municipal water plant. 
Fort Scott decided to construct a mu- 
nicipal lighting plant. Ottawa and 
Perry adopted plans for a municipal, 
lighting plant. Pratt decided to mu- 
nicipalize both lighting and ice-manu- 
facturing plants. Yates Center ap- 
propriated $500,000 for municipal 
waterworks. 

Kentucky.—By Chapter 54 of the 
Laws of 1916 cities throughout the 
state of Kentucky are authorized to 
sell water and light to other cities 
in the same manner as a private cor- 


poration or an individual may ac _ 


quire such franchise. 

Mississippi—By Chapter 148 of the 
Laws of 1916 cities in Mississippi of 
5,000 and over are permitted to pur- 
chase or construct electric-light plants, 
gas or waterworks provided “that 
the income or saving or both to the 
municipality arising from the opera- 
tion of such plants will in ten years 
equal the investment in the plant.” 

By Chapter 149 of the Laws of 
1916 municipalities are permitted to 
supply water to consumers within 
three miles of the corporate limits at 
a rate not more than 25 per cent. in 
excess of that charged to their own’ 
citizens. 


LIGHTING 


Rate Making—The chief interest 
in the field of public lighting con- 
tinues to be the numerous disputes 
between lighting companies and the 
communities which they serve in the 
matter of rates for both gas and elec- 
tricity. During the year a number 
of cities have secured substantial re- 
ductions, some with the assistance of 
the state public-service commissions 
and others through voluntary act of 
the service companies. 

A noyel and interesting method of 
testing the validity of rate making 
by legislation appeared in New York 
City, The State Legislature fixed the 
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rates to be charged by the Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Co., which serves a por- 
tion of the Borough of Brooklyn, at 
80 cents a thousand cubic feet instead 
of 95 cents, the rate fixed by the 
Company, and provided a penalty of 
$1,000 for each failure to comply with 
the statute. After accumulating pen- 
alties amounting to $28,000,000 the 
Company voluntarily petitioned the 
district attorney to begin an action 
on behalf of the State to recover. 
This case is interesting also because 
of the fact that although the Public 
Service Commission had full power 
to investigate rates and establish 
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them, in this particular instance the 
Commission itself favored the passage 
of mandatory legislation establishing 
the rates arbitrarily. 

Baltimore.—Seventy-five cent gas 
went into effect in Baltimore on Jan. 
1, 1916. 

Columbus.—On June 12 the City 
Council of Columbus, O., passed an 
ordinance, effective July 12, reducing 
the rate for gas from 30 cents per 
thousand cubic feet to 25 cents, the 
lower rate to be established for a 
five-year period. The Columbus Gas 
and Fuel Co. and the Federal Gas 
and Fuel Co. both appealed from the 
city to the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

Dayton—A dispute between the 
city of Dayton, O., and the local gas 
company of over a year’s standing 
was finally compromised by a fixing 
of the rate at 34 cents per thousand 
cubic feet for four years and at 34% 
cents for the following six years. A 
minimum monthly charge of 34 cents 
was agreed upon. 

El Paso.—The city authorities of 
El Paso, Tex., decided during the year 
to abolish overhead electric wires in 
the business district. The work of 
removal and of replacing with under- 
ground wires was well under way at 
the close of the year. The estimated 
cost to the city is $325,000. 

Holyoke.—Holyoke, Mass., which is 
one of the largest manufacturing 
communities in New England, owns 
its electrical plant. Owing to the 
character of the city’s business there 
has been an increasing pressure to 
lower the rate for power so as to 
make it readily available for the va- 
rious industrial plants. Early in the 
year the rate was fixed at one cent 
per kilowatt-hour, giving consumers 
a rate which compares favorably with 
any in the country. 

Lexington, Ky.—The franchise of 
the local electrical company in Lex- 
ington, Ky., expired during the year 
and the City Council secured expert 
advice from the Philadelphia Utilities 
Bureau in drafting a new franchise 
ordinance. The term was fixed at 20 
‘years and the rates were reduced 
about 40 per cent. under those for- 
merly allowed, with provision for a 
revision every four years during the 
franchise term. The franchise was 


sold at public auction for $10,000 to 
the existing company, the only bid- 
der. It became effective on Noy. 1. 
Los Angeles.—An interesting exam- 
ple of how far experts may differ in 
the valuation of public-utility plants 
was furnished during the year in con- 
nection with the valuation of the 
plant of the Southern California Edi- 
son Co. as a preliminary to the pos- 
sible purchase of a portion of the 
property by the city of Los Angeles. 
The Company claimed a value for the 
portion desired by the city of $21,- 
890,066. The State Railroad Commis- 
sion divided on the question of value, 
the majority fixing it at $6,328,000 
and the minority at $4,705,000. The 
case is of considerable interest be- 
cause of the prominence given to the 
item of consequential damage due to 
separation of the plant through city 
purchase of that portion of it lying 
within the city limits. In the ma- 
jority report of the Railroad Commis- 
sion $1,578,000 was allowed for this 
damage. The Company claimed a 
very much higher figure. So far as 
the practical question of city purchase 
is concerned, either appraisal is be- 
yond the amount which the city is 
now authorized to pay. Only $4,800,- 
000 is available for the purpose. The 
proceeding is reviewed in considerable 
detail by J. D. Burks, the city direc- 
tor of efficiency, in the May issue of 
the Utilities Magazine. 
Minneapolis.—In accordance with a 
settlement agreed upon in 1913 be- 
tween the City of Minneapolis and 


‘the local lighting company (A. Y. B., 


1914, p. 297), the price of gas was re- 
duced on Jan. 1, 1916, to 77 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, this rate to con- 
tinue in effect till April 1, 1918. 
Based upon present consumption this 
means a saving to consumers of over 
$70,000 annually. 

On March 1, 1916, the electric com- 
pany made a voluntary reduction in 
both its domestic and commercial 
rates, averaging one-half cent per kilo- 
watt-hour. The new rate for domestic 
current runs from 84% cents per kilo- 
watt-hour for the first three kilowatt- 
hours per room to 2% cents per kilo- 
watt-hour for all use over six kilo- 
watt-hours per room per month. The 
minimum monthly charge is fixed at 
one dollar. The commercial rate is to 
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be seven cents per kilowatt-hour for 
the first 200 kw. of use and four cents 
per kilowatt-hour for the excess. 

New York—The Public Service 
Commission for New York City dis- 
trict, after exhaustive investigation, 
reduced the rates charged by the New- 
town Gas Co. from one dollar per 
thousand cubic feet to 95 cents per 
thousand, and the rates of the Wood- 
haven Gas Light Co., the Richmond 
Hill and Queens County Gas Light 
Co. and the Jamaica Gas Light Co. 
from one dollar to 85 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. All of these com- 
panies serve outlying sections of the 
Borough of Queens. The principal 
companies in the city are charging 
80 cents per thousand cubic feet un- 
der mandatory legislation passed a 
number of years ago. The Queens 
County companies have declined to 
obey the orders of the Commission 
and in July the Commission’s counsel 
was directed to begin court proceed- 
ings to enforce them. On Oct. 27, 
after four years of investigation, the 
Commission ordered a reduction of 
rates by the Brooklyn Edison Co., 
which will save consumers of electric- 
ity in the Borough of Brooklyn over 
$1,000,000 a year. (See also “Rate 
Making,” supra.) 

Omaha—In July Federal Judge 
Woodrough decided that the fran- 
chises of the Omaha Electric Light 
and Power Co. are perpetual. It is 
expected that an appeal will be taken 
to a higher court. 

Philadelphia——The history of the 
experience of the city of Philadelphia 
with its lighting problems, both gas 
and electric, has extended over many 
stormy years with few instances of 
benefits obtained by the consumers. 
The Philadelphia Electric Light Co. 
has a monopoly of the electrical busi- 
ness and appeared so strongly en- 
trenched that when the Blankenburg 
administration undertook, in July, 
1914, to contest the Company’s rates 
there appeared but slight hope of sub- 
stantial success. The provisions of 
the Pennsylvania public-service law 
are not favorable to the contestants in 
‘such eases, throwing the burden of 
proof upon them without adequate 
provisions for securing a proper valu- 
ation of plant as a basis for the case. 
The city, however, presented its peti- 


tion to the Publie Service Commission 
and secured the legal services of Dean 
W. D. Lewis of the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
expert advice of a number of well- 
known outside authorities. The Com- 
pany also secured a formidable ar- 
ray of experts and counsel and the 
contest was long and bitter. After a 
two-years fight and the production of 
an enormous mass of conflicting testi- 
mony, a settlement was finally reached 
which was so infinitely more favor- 
able to the city than was expected in 
the beginning, even by the most san- 
guine supporters of the city’s case, 
that it constitutes the most notable 
victory achieved by the Philadelphia 
public in its whole experience with 
the lighting companies. In April a 
compromise schedule of rates was ap- 
proved which will effect an annual 
saving in public lighting of $150,000 
and in domestic and commercial light- | 
ing of not less than $900,000. The 
city also received a rebate of $195,000 
on bills paid during the period of 
contest. The rates were so adjusted 
as to allow the Company a return of 
approximately seven per cent. on an 
estimated capital investment of $30,- 
000,000. The entire case is interest- 
ingly reviewed by Dean Lewis in the 
May, 1916, issue of the Utilities Mag- 
azine. 

The city has made notable exten- 
sions to its street-lighting system 
during the year. Over 300 new elec- 
trie lights were added to the equip- 
ment of Broad Street, which the au- 
thorities now claim is the longest 
electrically lighted thoroughfare in 
the country, being over ten miles in 
length. 

Pittsburgh—According to  fran-. 
chises granted in 1884 the city of 
Pittsburgh was entitled to a certain 
amount of free gas for lighting and 
heating purposes in connection with 
municipal buildings. The city has 
contended that the Equitable Gas Co., 
the present holders of the franchises, 
was compelled to furnish free gas for 
all city buildings. By court decision 
rendered during the year the obliga- 
tion of the Company was held to be 
confined to the furnishing of gas for 
heat for buildings occupied by the 
police, fire, market, and city-property 
bureaus. 
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Providence.—The Narragansett Hlec- 
trie Lighting Co. and the City Coun- 
cil of Providence, R. I., have agreed 
upon a reduction in rate from ten to 
nine cents per kilowatt-hour, saving 
the city annually about $15,500. 

Springfield, Ill—By an order of the 
Illinois Utilities Commission, effective 
April 9, 1916, the price of gas in 
Springfield, Ill, was cut from one 
dollar per thousand cubic feet to 80 
cents. This decision brought to a 
close a fight extending for over two 
years. It means a saving to consum- 
ers of over $500,000 annually. 

St. Louis—The Union Electric Co. 
of St. Louis made a voluntary reduc- 
tion in lighting rates during the year 
amounting to one-half a cent per’ kilo- 
watt-hour. The new rate is eight and 
one-half cents per kilowatt-hour for 
the first four kilowatt-hours per room 
per month, with substantial reduction 
on increased consumption. A mini- 
mum monthly charge of 50 cents is 
established. 

Topeka.—One of the liveliest pub- 
lice-utility rate fights of recent years 
has raged during the year in To- 
peka, Kans., and other cities served 
by the Kansas Natural Gas Co. The 
Company sought the permission of 
the State Utilities Commission to 
raise its rate from 25 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet to 35 cents. The Com- 
mission fixed it at 28 cents. The 
Company, which was in the hands of 
a receiver, according to its state- 
ments, largely because of inadequacy 
of rates, appealed to the Federal 
courts and secured permission to 
charge a 35-cent rate in Topeka and 
a 40-cent rate in Atchison, effective 
in September. 

This victory caused the greatest 
popular indignation and a citizens’ 
committee was formed with the 
avowed purpose of inciting consumers 
to refuse to pay the higher rate. At 
the same time the Kansas Natural 
Gas Co. fixed its wholesale rate to the 
Kansas City Gas Co., and the Wyan- 
dotte County Gas Co., the local dis- 
tributors for the Kansas City district, 
at 18 cents, which they promptly re- 
fused to pay. One result has been the 
change of public lighting of Kansas 
City, Kans., to electricity because of 
inability of the distributing gas com- 
panies to obtain gas at a lower rate. 


Washington.—The Federal Govern- 
ment, through the War Department, 
is studying the availability of the 
Great Falls of the Potomac as a 
source of light and power for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Secretary Baker 
has designated a board of army en- 
gineers consisting of Col. H. C. New- 
comer, resident member of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
Col. C. A. F. Flagler and Lieut. Col. 
W. W. Harts to investigate and re- 
port. 

Street Lighting—There has been a 
steady increase in the number of com- 
munities which have established so- 
called “white-ways,” in most cases 
very largely in the business districts 
for advertising purposes. There have 
been a number of instances during the 
year where such lighting equipment 
has been installed by assessment upon 
abutting property owners. The “white 
way” movement during the year has 
spread more rapidly through western 
cities than in the East, partly due 
to the stimulus given by the remark- 
able effect secured at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. At least two large 
cities have employed the expert who 
was in charge of the illumination to 
plan for extensive additions to the 
municipal. lighting systems. 

The Exposition showed the citizens 
of San Francisco the possibilities of 
artistic illumination. The city em- 
ployed the Exposition’s lighting ex- 
pert to plan a modified “white way” 
for the business district. He designed 
and executed what has been named 
locally the “Path of Gold.” The 
lighting standards are elaborate and 
artistic. The lamps are made from 
an amber glass manufactured in San 


Francisco, and known as “Gold Car- 


rara.” The general effect is said to 
be extremely pleasing and successful. 
The completion of the new system was 
made the occasion of a two-days 
pageant on Oct. 4 and 5. 

In common with San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City received inspiration 
from the Panama-Pacifie lighting and 
also employed the Exposition’s expert 
to design a “white way.” Work was 
begun on one of the principal busi- 
ness streets in August, and 200 stand- 
ards installed. Elaborate ceremonies 
marked its completion. ; 

The “white way” movement reached _ 
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Richmond, Ind., also during 1916 and|upon private property along the 


North 9th Street was equipped with | street. 


(See algo XXI, Electrical En- 


130 lamps paid for by assessment | gineering.) 


WATER 


Purification.—There has been a con- 
siderable amount of experimentation 
throughout the country during the 
year with the chlorination of water to 
insure its sterility. Interesting and 
successful experiments have been car- 
ried on in the largest cities of Cali- 
fornia and the State reports at the 
close of the year that 29 cities are 
now employing this method of sterili- 
zation. In Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco public swimming pools are treat- 
ed in this manner as well as the gen- 
eral domestic supply. The city of 
Orange, N. J., also has been experi- 
menting with the chlorine treatment 
in an endeavor to save the cost of a 
filtration plant. Very satisfactory re- 
ports have been made by the city of 
Sacramento, Cal., and by Buffalo, N. 
Y., as to the reduction in the num- 
ber of cases of typhoid fever secured 
by the chlorine treatment of the 
drinking water. (See also XXI, Civil 
Engineering.) ; 

Water Waste.—There has been a 
large extension during the year of 
the practice of periodic inspection by 
municipal authorities to prevent wa- 
ter waste and also an _ increasing 
movement to provide for the complete 
metering of the supply. In New York 
a bill was passed giving the Commis- 
sioner of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity of New York City authority to 
place water meters in all houses oc- 
cupied by more than one family 
(Laws of 1916, Ch. 602). The ad- 
vantage of inspection is strikingly il- 
lustrated by the experience of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The report of the wa- 
ter department shows that the estab- 
lishment of a monthly inspection of 
all service pipes has cut the daily 


consumption 1,508,774 gals. The city, 


is about one-third metered. The re- 
port predicts a possible further sav- 
ing, through the extension of the 
meter system and more rigid inspec- 
tion, of 500,000 gals. per day. 
Municipal Waterworks.—There is 
an ever-increasing tendency on the 
part of American communities to mu- 
nicipalize their waterworks. The U.S. 


SUPPLY 


Bureau of the Census report for the 
year ending June 30, 1915, states that 
of all cities of 30,000 population, 204 
in number, only 46 have no municipal 
water-supply system. (See also Mu- 
nicipal Ownership, supra; VII, Mu- 
nicipal Government; and XXI, Cwil 
Engineering.) ; 

Altoona, Wis.—Altoona, Wis., is 
apparently possessed of a sense of 
humor as well as a belief in munici- 
pal ownership. The four privately 
operated saloons were driven out of 
business and on July 1 a municipal 
saloon was started with the proviso 
that its profits were to be used for 
the acquisition of municipal. water _ 
works. 

Louisville—The city of Louisville, 
Ky., completed an elaborate filtration 
plant in 1909. During 1916 it opened 
an important supplementary filter at 
Silver Hills, New Albany. 

New York City.—Perhaps the most 
interesting event of the year in con- 
nection with municipal water-supply 
systems was the fight which was 
waged by New York City to prevent 
the threatened pollution of its Asho- 
kan watershed through the construc- 
tion of the Mohansie State Hospital 
for the Insane and the New York 
Training School for Boys at York- 
town Heights within the watershed 
area. It was contended by the state 
authorities that the sewage-purifica- 
tion systems which it was planned 
to install in these institutions would 
make the effluent entirely sterile and 
that there could be no reasonable ob- 
jection to its discharge into the city’s 
water supply. Mayor Mitchel per- 
sonally appealed to the Governor to 
prevent the carrying out of the plans 
and the Merchants’ Association of 
New York carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign to secure legislation safeguard- 
ing the city’s interests. It was not 
possible to reach a satisfactory final 
settlement of the matter owing to 
the adjournment of the legislature 
and it is expected that the contest 
will be renewed with the reconvening 
of the legislature in 1917. 
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New York City has also been com- 
pelled to fight the various cities and 
towns of Westchester County which 
_ have sought legislation to give them 

permission to tap the city’s new wa- 
ter-supply system. A statute was 
finally passed providing that any mu- 
nicipal corporation in Westchester 
County which desired to receive wa- 
ter might apply to the commissioner 
of the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity in the City of 
New York whereupon it should “be 
the duty of said officer to grant a 
permit or authorization for the said 
connections under reasonable rules and 
regulations.” It also provided that 
no greater quantity should be taken 
by said municipal corporation than 
the proportionate amount used by 
the City of New York, the proportion 
being caleulated in accordance with 
the number of inhabitants. This bill 
was vetoed by Mayor Mitchel but was 
repassed by the legislature over his 
objection (Laws of 1916, Ch. 601), 
being the first bill passed over the 
veto of the mayor of the City of 
New York for over 17 years. 

There has been a continuing fight 
on the part of New York City to pre- 
vent excessive taxation of water- 
supply properties by the various com- 
munities in which they are located. 
The city of Yonkers, for example, as- 
sessed New York City water-supply 
property within its corporate limits 

at $23,070,950. This figure was sub- 
sequently reduced by the courts to 
$1,496,306. 

Oakland.—During the year the city 
of Oakland, Cal., lost its ten-years 


fight through the courts against the 
Contra Costa Water Co. to enforce 
the terms of a city ordinance passed 
in 1904 reducing water rates. 

Philadelphia ——Philadelphia’s avail- 
able daily water supply is about 300,- 
000,000 gals. Chief Davis of the Wa- 
ter Department reported during the 
year the urgent necessity of increas- 
ing this by at least one-third. He 
estimated the cost at approximately 
$5,000,000. 

New Jersey—The control of the 
development of sources of municipal 
water supply in New Jersey has been 
changed radically during the year. 
The State Water Supply Commission 
has been abolished. Two new boards, 
the North and South Jersey Water 
Supply Commissions, have been cre- 
ated in place of the former board to 
handle specific problems connected 
with the Wanaque and Wharton proj- 
ects. The general work of the former 
Commission has been transferred to 
the Department of Conservation and 
Development as part of the work of 
the Geological Survey. The North 
Jersey Commission, which is the more 
important of the new boards, is made 
up of G. F. Wright of Paterson, E. 
C. Houck of Montclair, Dr. W. E. 
Ramsay of Perth Amboy and L. J. 
Fonnele of Bayonne, appointed for 
one, two, three and four years respec- 
tively. Dr. Ramsay and Mr. Fonnele 
were members of the former State 
Commission. The work of the new 
board will consist largely in an ef- 
fort to persuade the larger cities and 
towns of northern New Jersey to 
unite in a water-supply project. 


SEWAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL 


New York City.—The chief interest 
in connection with municipal sewer- 
age systems continues to be the at- 
tempts which the larger communities 
are making to take care of final dis- 
position in such a way as not to pol- 
lute unduly the waterways of the 
country. As noted in a number of 
previous issues of the YEAR Boox 
(1913, p. 305; 1914, p. 299; 1915, p. 
307), the problem is peculiarly acute 
in the city of New York, which has 
polluted its harbor almost to the point 
of saturation. The plans prepared by 
the Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 


sion after some seven years of study 
(A. Y. B., 1914, p. 299) call for such 
a vast expenditure of money that the 
eity can hardly look forward to car- 
rying them out until it recovers from 
the immense expenditures which it is 
making for rapid-transit purposes. 
In the meantime the city authorities 
are working actively to reduce pol- 
lution as far as possible by less ex- 
pensive processes. It is planned to 
utilize at a number of points com- 
paratively small screening chambers 
placed under city streets as near as 
possible to important sewer outlets. 
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These screening chambers are so de- 
signed that the sewage passes through 
revolving screens which will remove 
the major portion of the solids. The 
effluent passes into the harbor and the 
sludge is to be removed periodically 
as it accumulates. The first of these 
chambers is now under construction 
in the Borough of Manhattan at the 
foot of Dyckman Street. The city is 
continuing its protests against the 
further pollution of New York Har- 
bor by the Passaic Trunk Line Sewer 
and by the Bronx Valley Sewer (A. 
Y. B., 1912, p. 289; 1913, p. 306; 

1915, p. 307). In both of these wae 
ters it is expected that ultimately the 
city will secure Federal insistence 
upon the erection of purification 
plants at the outfalls. 

New York City has also been con- 
fronted during the year with the 
necessity of rearranging plans for the 
disposal of city garbage, its contract 
for disposal at the Jamaica Bay plant 
having expired. After fruitless at- 
tempts to secure legislation which 
would permit it to construct a mu- 
nicipal plant, a contract was finally 
made for the erection of a private 
plant in the Borough of Richmond. 
The proposition to center final dis- 
posal in this borough raised a storm 
of protest which for a time assumed 
the proportions of a miniature civil 
war. The matter was contested as 
far as possible through the courts, and 
it was even necessary to maintain a 
police guard at the proposed site to 
enable the contractors to prosecute 
their work. An appeal was finally 
made to Congress to prohibit the pas- 
sage of garbage-laden scows through 
the narrow waters of Arthur Kill and 
Kill van Kull, on the ground that 
¥ederal money had been expended 
on the improvement of these streams, 
and that a nuisance would be created 
by the handling of garbage which 
would make the investment of the 
Federal Government of greatly re- 
duced value. Proposals to build an 
artificial island in the Lower Bay as 
a substitute site were considered by 
the city but rejected because of the 
prohibitive expense. At the close of 
the year it appeared that in spite 
of all obstacles the plant would be 
finally constructed and placed in es 
eration. 


Bridgeport.—Bridgeport, Conn., is 
one of the cities which has felt the 
boom influence of the manufacture 
of munitions for the European War. 
The sudden expansion in factory popu- 
lation necessitated new sewer con- 
struction during the year involving 
the expenditure of over $500,000. 
Over 9,000 ft. of new mains were laid. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The health board 
of Kansas City, Mo., has employed 
Rudolph Hering, a consulting sani- 
tary engineer, to advise concerning 
methods of garbage and waste dis- 
posal. The city is prepared to spend 
$500,000 on a disposal plant. 

Texas.—There has been considerable 
impetus to the construction of sewage- 
disposal plants in Texas during the 
year owing to the passage of the 
anti-stream pollution law at the last 
session of the legislature. This stat- 
ute becomes effective on Jan. 1, 1917. 
In order to comply with its provisions 
the following Texan cities and towns 
began the construction of sewage-dis- 
posal plants during the year: Arl- 
ington, Celina, Gonzales, Jefferson, 
Lancaster, Lufkin, Melvin, Mineral 
Wells, Plainview, Porney, Seguin, Ty- 
ler, Wells Point and Whitewright. 

Pollution of Boundary Waters Be- 
tween United States and Canada—As 
noted in the YEAR Book for 1913 (p. 
306) the increasing pollution of the 
Niagara River and other boundary 
waters between the United States and 
Canada has been the subject of joint 
study and consideration by the two 
countries. During the summer the 
International Joint Waterways Com- 
mission held a series of hearings in 
various cities along the border. The 
Commission found a degree of pol- 
lution in many cases deemed danger- 
ous to health. It recommended the 
purification of the sewage of Buf- 
falo. A plant adequate for the pur- 


pose is estimated to cost not less than | 


$3,000,000. Hearings held in Detroit 
resulted in a similar recommendation 
for that city. As a result of studies 
made by Clarence Hubke, a sewage 
expert for the city, the commissioner 
of public works recommended the con- 
struction of a purification plant com- 
bining sedimentation and disinfection. 
The estimated cost is $6,091,000, with 
an annual operating cost of $517,430, 
or about 54% cents per capita. 
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XII. MILITARY AND NAVAL 
THE ARMY 


RosBert B. 
MILITARY LEGISLATION 


The National Defense Act.—The 
year 1916 has been marked by the 
volume and importance of military 
legislation in the United States to a 
degree greater than ever before in 
time of peace, and, measured by ap- 
propriations, greater than ever in our 
history. The Hay bill, entitled “An 
Act for making further and more ef- 
fectual provision for the National De- 
fense, and for other purposes,” was 
finally passed by both houses of Con- 
gress, and approved by the President 
on June 3 (see also I, The Siaty- 
Fourth Congress). The enacting 
clause provided that 
the Army of the United States shall con- 
sist of the Regular Army, the Volunteer 
Army, the Officers Reserve Corps, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, the National Guard 
while in the service of the United States, 
and such other land forces as are now, 
or may hereafter be, authorized by law. 

Authorized Strength.—The organi- 
zation of the line of the Regular 
Army was fixed by the Act, including 
the existing organizations, at 64 reg- 
iments of infantry, 25 regiments of 
cavalry, 21 regiments of field artil- 
lery, a Coast Artillery Corps of prac- 
tically 30,000 officers and men, and an 
Engineer Corps of seven regiments and 
two mounted battalions. The infantry 
will therefore be increased by 34 regi- 
ments, the cavalry by 10, the field ar- 
tillery by 18, and the coast artillery 
by the equivalent of practically 9. 
The Engineers’ Corps will be in- 
creased by about 6% regiments. The 
total enlisted force of the Regular 
Army, excluding the Philippine 
Scouts, the enlisted men of the Quar- 
’ termaster Corps, the Signal Corps and 
the Medical Department, and unas- 
signed recruits, was limited to 175,- 
000 men, except in time of emergency 
when public safety demanded a larger 
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number or in time of actual or threat- 
ened war. In addition to the organi- 
zations mentioned, provision was 
made for a General Staff Corps, an 
Adjutant-General’s Department, a 


Judge Advocate General’s Depart-' 


ment, a Quartermaster Corps, a Medi- 
cal Department, an Ordnance Depart- 
ment, a Signal Corps, the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, detached officers and 
non-commissioned officers, brigade, di- 
vision and Army headquarters, chap- 
lains, the Corps of Cadets, and the 
Regular Army Reserve, besides the 
recruiting parties and recruits, and 
various detachments for the service 
schools, the disciplinary guards and 
organizations, and the Indian Scouts. 
The increases in the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel were directed 
to be made in five annual increments. 
However, under the authority of the 
President, the entire increase could 
be ordered should he believe the pub- 
lic interest to demand such action. 
Organization of the Line.—Section 
3 of the Act directed the organization 
of the infantry, cavalry and field ar- 
tillery into brigades and divisions, 
and prescribed that the typical bri- 
gade shall consist of a headquarters 
and three regiments of the troops of 
the special arm. The typical infan- 
try division will be a headquarters, 
three infantry brigades, one cavalry 
regiment, a field-artillery brigade, one 


regiment of engineers, one field signal © 


battalion, one aero squadron, one am- 
munition train, one supply train, one 
engineer train, and a sanitary train. 
The typical cavalry division will in- 
clude a headquarters, three cavalry 
brigades, one regiment of field (horse) 
artillery, one battalion of mounted en- 
gineers, one mounted field signal bat- 
talion, one aero squadron, and the 
trains stated for an infantry divi 
sion (supra). 
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Officers—The number of major-gen- 
erals will be increased by four, and 
of brigadier-generals by 18, and it 
was provided that major-generals 
should be appointed from the grade 
of brigadier-general, and brigadier- 
generals from the grade of colonel. 
Examinations for promotion, hereto- 
fore ended upon promotion to field 
rank, were extended to cover all pro- 
motions below brigadier-general. 

The Act defined fully the powers 
and duties of the General Staff, spec- 
ified the number and rank of officers 
to be in the General Staff, prescribed 
the methods by which they should be 
chosen, again made the term of of- 
fice four years, and again directed 
that after serving such term, no of- 
ficer could be redetailed until after 
two full years of service with troops. 

The proportion of medical officers 
was prescribed not to exceed seven 
for every 1,000 enlisted men. Den- 
tal surgeons were authorized in the 
proportion of one to every 1,000 en- 
listed men. Provision was made 
whereby dental surgeons will be eligi- 
ble for promotion, so as to have the 
rank, pay and allowances of captains 
and majors, but the total number of 
dental surgeons with rank of major 
shall never exceed 15 at one time. 

Enlistments and Recruiting.—En- 
listments in the Regular Army, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Act, will 
be hereafter for the period of seven 
years, the first three years with the 
colors, and the remaining period with 
the Reserve. Men may reénlist at 
the end of the three years for another 
term of seven. After the expiration 
. of one year’s honorable service, a man 
reported proficient by his battery, 
troop or company commander, may be 
furloughed if so directed by the Sec- 
retary of War to the Reserve. Per- 
sons under 18 years of age will not 
be enlisted without the consent of 
their parents or guardians. As an aid 
to recruiting, the President was au- 
thorized to utilize the services of, sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-class post- 
masters, who will receive $5 for each 
accepted recruit procured by them. 

The Regular Army Reserve.—The 
Regular Army Reserve will be com- 
posed of all men now in the reserve, 
or who shall hereafter become mem- 
bers of the reserve by furlough or en- 


listment under the Act of June 3 or 
under laws previously passed. Any 
honorably discharged soldier, with 
character at least good, can enlist in 
the Reserve provided he is not over 
40 and is physically sound. 

The President may assign reservists 
to any particular organization of the 
Regular Army, or he may organize 
the Reserve into units or detachments 
of any army or corps, with their own 
officers, either from the regular forces 
or from the Officers Reserve. He may 
summons reservists for 15 days’ field 
training each year, for which service 
they will receive traveling expenses 
and the pay of their grade in the 
Regular Army. The Reserve may be 
mobilized in the event of actual or 
threatened hostilities and kept im ac- 
tive service as long as the President 
may. deem necessary, but all enlist- 
ments, both in the Regular Army and 
in the Reserve, at the outbreak of a 
war shall continue in force for a year, 
unless terminated sooner by the or- 
der of the Secretary of War. Enlist- 
ed men of the reserve will be paid 
semi-annually at the rate of $24 per 
year. In time of war, a reservist, 
upon reporting for duty and being 
found fit for service, is entitled, in ad- 
dition to the pay and allowances of 
his grade in the Regular Army, to a 
bonus of $3 per month for each month 
during which he has been a member 
of the Reserve, and also to his travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses from his 
home to the place of reporting. Ser- 
vice in the Reserve does not carry a 
right to retirement or retired pay, nor 
to a pension, except through disabil- 
ity incurred in the active service of 
the United States. 

The Officers Reserve Corps.—Upon 
passing prescribed moral, mental and 
physical examinations, citizens may 
become members of the Officers Re- 
serve Corps of the Regular Army, in 
all grades up to and including that 
of major, by Presidential appoint- 
ment. No grade shall have a greater 
number of officers than the correspond- 
ing grade in the Regular Army, ex- 
cept that the number commissioned 
in the lowest grade shall not be lim- 
ited. Hereafter no person over 32 
years of age may be appointed a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Reserve Corps, 
a first heutenant after the age of 36, 
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a captain after the age of 40, or a 
major after the age of 45. The rule 
as to age limits does not apply to 
the various staff departments. Offi- 
cers will receive the pay and allow- 
ances of their grades while actually 
on duty in the service of the United 
States. The old Medical Reserve 
Corps will cease to exist a year after 
the passage of the Act, and be merged 
into the Officers Reserve Corps. 

The Act provided for a Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps, to be estab- 
lished at colleges, universities and 
schools, and the Secretary of War 
was authorized to prescribe courses 
of instruction and training for the 
different units of such Corps. A 
minimum time of three hours per 
week for instruction and training 
was fixed, and the President was au- 
thorized to detail not exceeding 300 
active officers of the Army and such 
retired officers as may be necessary 
and desire to serve at the educa- 
tional institutions where one or more 
units of the Reserve Officers Corps 
will be maintained. Necessary num- 
bers of enlisted men also will be de- 
tailed to these institutions to assist 
the officers, and the Secretary of War 
may furnish such equipment as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of 
the units of the Corps. Appointment 
from the training corps to the Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps will be made by 
the President alone; appointees must 
agree to serve for 10 years. The to- 
tal number of Reserve officers is lim- 
ited to 50,000. 

Schools and colleges other than 
those maintaining units of the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps will he 
supplied with such arms and equip- 
ment as may be necessary, and Regu- 
lar Army officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers detailed as instructors, 
provided they have 100 or more stu- 
dents pursuing the military course. 
Citizens’ training camps are specially 
authorized by the Act. 

Temporary Additional Second Lieu- 
tenants in the Regular Army.—The 
President was empowered to appoint 
any reserve officer as an additional 
temporary second lieutenant of the 
Regular Army, in time of peace, for 
the purpose of instruction, for not ex- 
ceeding six months, with the allow- 
ances of that grade but with pay of 


20 


$100 per month. Under Section 51 of 
the Act, this power and the authority 
to appoint Reserve officers were 
extended to include graduates of 
schools who had completed the mil- 
itary course under a detailed officer 
of the Army but who graduated be- 
fore the passage of the Act, provided 
they were between the ages of 21 and 
25 years and had satisfactorily com- 
pleted such additional practical train- 
ing as may have been prescribed by 
the Secretary of War. 

Enlisted Reserve Corps.—The En- 
listed Reserve Corps must not be con- 
fused with either the Regular Army 
Reserve, or the National Guard Re- 
serve. It is intended to supply en- 
listed reserve men for the Engineer, 
Signal, and Quartermaster Corps, and 
the ordnance and medical depart- 
ments of the Regular Army. Any 
citizen of the United States or a per- 
son who has declared his intention to — 
become a citizen, subject to moral, 
mental and physical examinations, 
may become a member of this Corps. 
Its members will have all the privi- 
leges and duties of men in like grades 
of the Regular Army when called into 
the active service of the United States. 
They may be ordered to active ser- 
vice for not over 15 days in any one 
calendar year, and in time of war 
may be ordered to duty. 

Militia—The Act defines the mili- 
tia as all able-bodied male citizens 
and other able-bodied males who have 
declared their intention of becoming 
citizens, and who are between 18 and 
45 years of age. It specifies that it 
shall be divided into the National 
Guard, the Naval Militia and the un- 
organized militia. Certain exemp- 
tions from combatant militia service 
are prescribed, but no person will be 
exempted from service declared to be 
non-combatant by the President. 

The National Guard—The land 
forces of the organized militia will 
be organized, armed and equipped as 
prescribed for the Regular Army, and 
the President is empowered to fix the 
particular units to be maintained in 
any state, territory or district. The 
states are forbidden to maintain other 
military organizations, except police 
and constabulary. Within one year 
of the passage of the Act, the num- 
ber of the National. Guard in each 
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state shall be 200 for each of its Rep- 
resentatives and Senators. Hach 
succeeding year this number is to be 
increased by 50 per cent., until there 
is a total peace strength of 800 men 
for each Senator and Representative. 
Certain special provisions defining 
the rights of states with only one 
Representative were made. The Presi- 
dent was empowered to assign organi- 
zations to the larger units, such as 
brigades and divisions, and to ap- 
point officers of the Regular Army 
chiefs of staff, and assistant chiefs 
of staff to any National Guard di- 
vision in the service of the United 
States. Rules were laid down for 
the proper care of Government prop- 
erty, the making of returns, the pay 
and supply of the National Guard, 
and for its proper training. 

The President, by Section 118 of 
the Act, was empowered to make all 
rules and regulations necessary for 
the thorough organization, discipline, 
supply, and training of the militia. 

A National Guard Reserve was pro- 
vided for, and rules laid down for its 
organization and maintenance. The 
name of Militia Bureau was given to 
the existing Militia Division of the 
War Department, and it was provided 
that its chief should be, ex officio, a 
member of the General Staff. 

Very detailed and minute directions 
were given in the Act, covering the 
supplies, training,’ maneuvers, en- 
campments, discipline, and other mat- 
ters relating to the Guard. Educa- 
tion at the service schools was pre- 
scribed for National Guard officers 
and men, who are to receive during 
their attendance at the sehools, or at 
training camps or maneuvers, and 
while en route to and from them, the 
same pay and allowances as the of- 
ficers and men of the Regular Army. 

Qualifications for National Guard 
Officers.— Hereafter no person can be 
appointed an officer in the National 
Guard until he shall have passed such 
tests for physical, moral, and pro- 
fessional ability as the President may 
decide upon, before a board of Regu- 
lar Army or National Guard officers. 
Commissions may be vacated by resig- 
nation, absence without leave for 
three months, by reason of the recom- 
mendations of efficiency boards or of 
the sentence of a court martial. 


Appropriations for the National 
Guard—The Act appropriated funds 
for the support of the National 
Guard, to include all arms, equip- 
ments, supplies, pay, and other ex- 
penses now authorized or which may 
hereafter be authorized by law (see 
infra). Some of the money is to be 
paid directly to the state authori- 
ties, who will disburse most of it, al- 
though some will be disbursed by the 
War Department. No organization of 
the National Guard can be disbanded 
without the consent of the President. 
Enlistment periods will be for six 
years, the first three with the colors 
and the last three with the National 
Guard Reserve. The Act makes it 
necessary for enlisted men to take 
the Federal oath before being recog- 
nized as guardsmen. Practically the 
same provision, by Section 73 of the 
Act, was made to apply to officers. 


Pay for the National Guard.—All 


enlisted men of the Guard who shall 
attend not less than 48 drills per year 
will be paid, semi-annually, 25 per 
cent. of the amount paid as initial 
pay to men of like grade in the Regu- 
lar Army; if they do not attend 48 
drills, they are to be paid proportion- 
ately. The Act provides that at 
least 24 drills must be attended to 
entitle a man to pay for the semi-an- 
nual period; but a less number can 
be combined with the number attend- 
ed during the next semi-annual period 
to compute annual pay. This means 
that a private of the National Guard 
attending four drills per month will 
receive about $3.75 per month. When 
ordered to training camps, maneuvers, 
schools, or active service, he will re- 
ceive the same pay as the Regular 
Army enlisted man of like grade. All 
officers above the grade of first lieu- 
tenant will be paid $500 per year, 
except when entitled by the Act to 
the pay of Regular Army officers; 
first lieutenants will receive $240 per 
year, and second lieutenants $200. 
Procurement of Military Supplies 
in Actual or Imminent War.—The 
President was empowered by the Act 
to purchase from any firm, corpora- 
tion, individual or association, any 
military supplies made or sold by 
such firms, ete., and his orders will 
take precedence over any other orders 
received by such firm or corporation, 
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etc. In case of refusal the President, 
through. the head of any department 
of the Government, can take immedi- 
ate possession of the plant or busi- 
ness, and operate it by the Ordnance 
Department of the Army, for the ben- 
efit of the Government. A penalty, 
namely, imprisonment for not more 
than three years and a fine not to 
exceed $50,000, is provided for the 
responsible head of a concern who 
may be convicted of a refusal to obey 
the provisions of the Act. 

Board on Mobilization of Industries 
Essential for Military Preparedness.— 
In order to have full information al- 
ways at hand, a list of all privately 
owned plants in the United States 
equipped to manufacture arms or am- 
munition, and a list of such plants in 
other lines of work which may be 
readily transformed into such arm 
and ammunition factories, with com- 
plete details regarding them, will be 
compiled and kept by the Secretary 
of War. He is directed to prepare all 
necessary plans to effect such changes; 
and to assist him in such work, the 
President was empowered to appoint 
a Board on Mobilization of Industries 
Essential for Military Preparedness. 

Nitrate Supply.—By Section 124 of 
the Act, the sum of $20,000,000 was 
appropriated for the purpose of pro- 
viding Government nitrate factories, 
and the same section gave the Presi- 
dent authority for all the investiga- 
tion, purchase or reserve of lands 
containing nitrate deposits, building 
of plants, and operation of them 
which might be necessary. 


Protection of the Uniform.—The 
Act made it unlawful for any per- 
son not an officer or enlisted man of 
the Army, Navy or Marine Corps, to 
wear the uniform of any of these ser- 
vices, or to wear any distinctive part 
of the uniform, or to wear a uniform 
any part of which is similar to such 
uniforms. Imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, and a fine not ex- 
ceeding $300, either or both, will be 
the penalty for convicted violators 
of this section. The militia, the Boy 
Scouts, former officers whose service 
was terminated honorably, actors, 
students and instructors in military 
schools and colleges, were specifically 
authorized to wear uniforms pre- 
scribed by the proper authorities, pro- 
vided such uniforms have marks or 
insignia to distinguish them from the 
uniforms of the Army and Navy, and, 
except in the case of the National 
Guard, no insignia of rank similar to 
that of the Regular forces. 

Organization under the Act.—At the 
time of writing, the organization of 
the Army in accordance with the Act 
of June 3 has been in progress for 
about seven months. The table on 
the following page shows such organ- 
ization as authorized for the current 
year; another increment will be due’ 
on July 1, 1917. 

The following table shows the au- 
thorized and the actual strength on 
June 30, 1916, and June 30, 1915, 
with the increases during the year and 
the vacancies on those dates; it in- 
cludes the Medical Department and 
Quartermaster Corps: 


Regular Army 


Offi- |Enlisted) T5451 


cers men 


Philippine Scouts Total 


Offi- |Enlisted } -| Offi- | Enlisted 
cers | men | 2° | cers} men | Total 


Authorized strength: 
June 30, 1916........ 5,018] 122,693) 127,711) 182) 5,733) 5,915} 5,200] 128,426) 133,626 
June 30, 1915. .....6. 4,834] 97,248} 102,082) 182} 5,733) 5,915) 5,016} 102,981} 107,997 


Increase during year.| 184] 25,445] 25,629).....].......)..... z 


184| 25,445) 25,629 


Actual strength: ean 


June 30, 1916........ 4,843) 97,013) 101,856} 182) 5,603] 5,785) 5,025] 102,616] 107,641 
June 30; 1915........ 4,616} 95,765] 100,381] 182] 5,480} 5,612] 4,798] 101,195] 105,993 
Increase during year.| 227} 1,248) 1,475)..... 173 173} 227) 1,421) 1,648 
Vacancies: SSS SSS 
June 30, 1916.......-. 175} 25,680] 25,855]..... 130 130} 175) 25,810] 25,985 
June 30, 1915. ....... 218] 1,483) 1,701)..... 303 303} 218} 1,786] 2,004 


In the orders prescribing organi-|the old nomenclature was very gen- ~ 
zation of troops under the new law, | erally observed, except in the Coast 
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AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 


' 4 

nl wn m mn 

L's| S38] o | as 
Srl Sel glad 
‘se| Sal 2 | 2 
be Map) ° 3.0 
DO} mo} © gO 


General officers........... 7 
General Staff Corps.....-]....]...5 
Adjutant-General’s Depart- 

AUR OWD teeters Bie dix goles Syebe sundae cap 
Inspector-General’s Depart- 


Department... .5.....--0).e.5 
Quartermaster Corps......| 1 
Medical Department...... 1 


Corps of Engineers........].... 
Ordnance Department. . oceee 
Signal Corps... os). Sle sle oe ee 
Bureau of Insular Affairs..].... 
Seventeen regiments of cay- 
Ch by eater orn prea ee iae Sica iat 
Nine regiments of field ar- 
rst an a pan ea ARR REE STAg (OND htm 
Coast Artillery Corps..... 1 
Thirty-seven regiments of 
TOEATIOLY. 4 pois bie Sa aleenisied aretute asters 
Porto Rico Regiment of In- 


Detached officers. 
Additional officers. . Rib aetare 
Recruiting parties, recruit 

depots, and unassigned re- 


ce) 
2s 8 
a Am a q onl 
2] 2/32) Ba | alees| S¢ 
= S$ |/4H8!] 08 |] 41328) ao 
eis ge | 83] e/Sae| 3g 
S| 8 123] 82/8 |685! 3 
ES a | A sO; 
ales Rb te 3 
Oo 


17,357 


7,881 
21,423 


y 49,376 


9 
240°} 18 | 819 
552 | 37 | 1,890 


EDIREES Vo circvaen bape dials a Sei EL fob mail wr atelel [ic iecerp Wee bya | satel axejate atoll ein Rio hatataiyats| (created halen 11,539 
Servyice-school] detachments.) 30.3.) 0.0) e0svfuesfecae|nesvoubeerechewwece fee sic feweains 754 
United States Disciplinary 

Barracks guards..... ed ceo Ipokig) ectiel Noose Frirg terco col Grune) orang) has 468 
With disciplinary organiza- 

Gi Nt er cea Mann ees a ea ce) Pee Base a Ree HUF) eave mirtt fais hal A geass ee beer) ee As 101 
Mounted orderlies...... Sa eee in) Ieee) ei) (iio) io Bea een peering jitices eres 29 
Sergeants for duty with 

tho Natiqnal- Guards. scitirs halhis 6 a2 dice nificty sp /afncs ele fivimsmrece oil ternca > Hcsarare aici dia ee | habarel eam 209 
EGA BCOU ice anette Rens il ove Ade ioveta es a wl nse mts fiat eu aracene Ra Setg w Alia avec a il a Roomate avant 75 

Total Regular Army. .} 10 | 30 /247 |240 |656 | 2,086 | 2,592) 1,379 | 85 | 7,275 |126,552 
Additional force: 
Philip prune Scouts yes iso eai| vie Wal ea ealboe el Sie 65) font. 82 5,733 


Grand total.......... 30 [247 |240 [656 | 2,088 | 2,657] 1,444 | 85 | 7,457 


a Includes 380 first lieutenants of the Medical Reserve Corps and 103 dental surgeons.4 
b Under the act of Congress approved March 1, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 435), the enlisted men of the 
Medical Department are not to be counted as part of the strength of the Army. The authorized 


strength is 6,614 enlisted men. 


Artillery Corps. At the time the 
new law became effective, this Corps 
was composed of officers, non-com- 
missioned staff officers, enlisted spe- 
cialists, and 170 companies of coast 
artillery of practically 104 men each. 
Instead of giving new companies num- 
bers from 171 up, the entire system 
was changed, and companies are now 
numbered at each fort, from one up 
to whatever number will cover the or- 
ganizations stationed at such fort. 
Thus it is necessary to add the name 
of the fort to distinguish the particu- 
lar organization. 


ADMINISTRATION 


War Department.—Lindley M. Gar- 
rison resigned as Secretary of War 
on Feb. 10 (see I, The Administra- 
tion). Maj.-Gen. Hugh L. Seceott, 
Chief of Staff, was secretary until 
March 9, when Hon. Newton B. Baker, 
of Ohio, became secretary. There has 
been no change in the general officers 
of the General Staff Corps, except 
that Brig.-Gen. Erasmus M. Weaver, 
Chief of Coast Artillery, was made 
major-general on July 6. Among the 
general officers of the Army, Brig.- 
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Gen. John J. Pershing was promoted 
to major-general on Sept. 25. 

In the departments and bureau of 
the War Department, Brig.-Gen. Hen- 
ry G. Sharpe succeeded Major-Gen. 
James B. Aleshire (retired on ac- 
count of ill health) as Quartermaster 
General, and was promoted to be ma- 
jor-general on Sept. 21. Col. Abiel 
L. Smith was made a brigadier-gen- 
eral and assistant to the Quartermas- 
ter-General on the same date. 

The vacancy caused by the death of 
Gen, Dan. C. Kingman, Chief of En- 
gineers, was filled on March 7 by the 
promotion of Col. William M. Black 
to be Chief of Engineers and briga- 
dier-general. Major-Gen. Albert L. 
Mills, Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
died very suddenly on Sept. 18, and 
Col. G. W. McIver was appointed 
Acting Chief of that Bureau, until the 
appointment of Brig.-Gen. William A. 
Mann on Oct. 26. 

Distribution of Combatant Troops. 
—In the Eastern Department Brig.- 
Gen. Clarence P. Townsley succeeded 
Col. Stephen M. Foote as commander 
of the South Atlantic Coast Artil- 
lery District. There has been some 
increase in the number of troops in 
this Department, principally in the 
coast artillery and engineers, under 
the Act of June 3. 

Major-Gen. Thomas H. Barry was 
transferred from the Philippine De- 
partment on April 1, 1916, to the 
command of the Central Department; 
Major-Gen. J. Franklin Bell succeed- 
ed Major-Gen. William H. Carter, in 
command of the Western Depart- 
ment; and Brig.-Gen. Hunter Liggett 
has commanded the Philippine De- 
partment since April 2, 1916. Brig.- 
Gen. Robert K. Evans succeeded 
Brig.-Gen. John P. Wisser in com- 
mand of the Hawaiian Department, 
and was in turn succeeded by Brig.- 
Gen. F. S. Strong. 

There have been various movements 
of troops during the year, but, as a 
whole, the cavalry, infantry and field 
artillery have nearly all been doing 
Mexican border duty. At the end of 
October the First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Henry A. Green, Second Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. William A. Mann, Fifth 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Geo. Bell, Jr., 
Sixth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Thomas F. 
Davis, Seventh Brigade, Brig.-Gen.. 


Charles G. Morton, Eighth Brigade, 
Major-Gen. John J. Pershing, the 
First Cavalry Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
James Parker, and the Second Caval- 
ry Brigade, were all on duty in the 
Southern Department, principally as 
border guards. There were also three 
regiments and a battalion of field ar- 
tillery, about two regiments of engi- 
neers, five signal companies, and seven 
field hospital and ambulance compa- 
nies on similar duty in the Depart- 
ment, nearly all in Texas, Arizona 
and New Mexico. General Pershing, 
with about 10,000 troops of all arms, 
has been in Mexico since March 15 (see 
infra). About 6,000 coast artillery 
troops were sent to the border in the 
spring, but were brought back to their 
stations after a few months’ service, 
as there were no troops to take their 
places at the coast forts. The fol- 
lowing table shows the geographical 
distribution of troops on June 30: 


Enlisted 
Officers: Men Total 
In the United States1.| 3,622) 67,416] 71,038 
Tet Allah (05 Ooo 23 769 792 
In the Philippine Is- 
lands: 
Regular Army .. 480} 11,404} 11,884 
Philippine Scouts. 182} 5,603) 5,785 
Tn China desc eae 41} 1,233) , 1,274 
In Porto Rico....... 35) 679 714 
In Hawa scan on 333} 8,112) 8,445 
In the Isthmian Canal 
LOBE retire eee chee 253} 6,846) 7,099 
Troops en route and 
officers at foreign 
stations..........- 56} 554 610 
ROAM irasenck:sciten 4 2 5,025|102,616| 107,641 


1 Includes troops serving in Mexico, it being 
deemed inadvisable at this time to give the 
exact number of troops serving in that country. 

2 Includes 154 first lieutenants of the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 

8 Includes 4, 670 enlisted men of the Medical 
Department. 


Appropriations—An Act to make 
appropriations for urgent deficiencies 
was approved on July 1, for the fiscal 
year 1916. The funds appropriated 
amounted to approximately $26,733,- 
349, the largest items being for trans- 
portation, clothing, ete., made neces- 
sary by mobilization of troops on the 
border (see infra), concentration of 
militia, ete.; $1,648,000, of this 
amount was for pay of the militia up 
to June 30, 1916. The other appro- 
priations for military purposes (not 
including any naval appropriations) 
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made for the fiscal year 1917, are 
stated below: ; 
Support of the Army, including 


pay of National Guard..... $232,586,080.10 
Military Academy........... 1,225,043 .57 


Militia, National Guard and 
civilian training........... 33,215,450 .00 
Fortifications and arsenals.... 32,161,945.00 


Military posts and miscella- 


EOLA Sakon cise ey ree 3,727,859 .99 
Total military establish- 
sea OU aeicteees MERA hoo *.$302,916,378.66 


The sum of $2,000,000 appropriated 
for support of dependent families of 
the militia and of enlisted men of the 
Army while the militia is mobilized 
is not included, nor is the sum of 
$20,000,000 appropriated for nitrate 
manufacturing (see supra). 

The Regular Service—It has not 
been possible to decrease the number 
of Regular troops on Mexican-border 
duty during the year. Practically 
three-fourths of the cavalry, infan- 
try and field artillery have been on 
duty in Texas, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Mexico during most of the 
year. Maneuvers and marches have 
been held, and such of the regulars as 
were available were used to a great 
extent in training the militia sent to 
that region. In other parts of the 
United States several citizens’ train- 
ing camps have been held. 

Organization of Units Under the 
New Law.—Organization of units of 
infantry, field artillery and cavalry 
according to the Act of June 3 was 
begun about the first of July. Gen- 
eral Orders No. 22, June 30, 1916, 
prescribed that generally new regi- 
ments were to be organized by taking 
proportionate numbers of each grade 
from the old regiments, so that none 
would be composed entirely of new 
recruits. All the organizations are 
being completed as fast as possible 
by recruiting, although there is great 
difficulty in securing recruits for the 
Regular Army. The order mentioned 


directed the organization of four new |, 


regiments of infantry in the United 
States, one in the Philippine Islands, 
one in Hawaii, and one in the Canal 
Zone; two new cavalry regiments, to 
be organized in the United States; 
and three new field artillery regi- 
ments, two light, to be organized in 
the United States, and one heavy, to 
be organized in Hawaii. 


The order directed the organization 
of the existing engineer troops into 
three regiments, the first and second 
to be organized in the United States, 
and the third to have headquarters 
in Manila, with companies in the 
Philippines, Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone. The First Battalion of Mount- 
ed Engineers (one company only di- 
rected) was ordered to be organized 
in the United States. The engineer 
regiments were to consist of an en- 
listed strength of: 


Regimental headquarters............--- 36 
Two battalions, each headquarters, and 
three companies: iis a0. <inptacie «sees « 62 
Total number of enlisted men in regi- 
TNEME ais aise nuracinein sn ents erent 698 
Mounted company... -. 2... cece dee wees 74 
Bands vescste cacwrs sees eee en aNeee el 30 


The enlisted strength and organiza- 
tion of the regiments of the infantry, 
cavalry and field artillery were fixed 
by General Order No. 50, Sept. 23, 
1916, as follows: 


Infantry 
One headquarters company........... 58 
One machine-gun company.........-- 53 
One supply company........-.-.+.+:- 37 
Twelve companies, 100 men each in 
three battalions...............0000- 1,200 
Total number of enlisted men in 
TORUMEMM Gece Wares Oe ns nee ide we winiatere 1,348 
Cavalry 
One headquarters troop........-++++s% 54 
One machine-gun troop. . 70 
One supply troop....-.. gaa | 
Twelve troops, 70 men each in three 
BAUBATOME eins. bincie algae miatvivte 
Total number of enlisted men in 
FO SUMING sare sre: josin nven)s ermal operapeca tis 1,015 
Field Artillery 
Regiment Regiment 
of Two of Three 
Battalions Battalions 
Light Moun-lHeavy| Horse 
tain 8 
One headquarters 
company.....- 79 88 88 
One supply com- 
PANY 2 -ye oe 35 27 37 41 
Two battalions of : 
three batteries 
GAG. eee eee 756 774 
or 
Three battalions 
of two batter- 
ies each...... 756 | 752 
Total number of ; . 
enlisted men in 
regiment..... 867 880 881 891 
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‘By General Order 50 the strength of 


the Coast Artillery Corps, including 
the first increment and exclusive of 
officers, was fixed at 510 enlisted spe- 
cialists; Artillery non-commissioned 
officers and privates, 20,463; and Ar- 
tillery bands, 450, a total of 21,423. 
The number of each grade from first 
sergeant to private, inclusive, for each 
coast defense was fixed by this order. 
General Order No. 31, July 24, 1916, 
gave coast-defense commanders au- 
thority to assign necessary personnel 
to each element of defense and to or- 
ganize administrative and tactical 
units for each defense. 

The total number of enlisted men 
in the line of the Army, including the 
five branches, was fixed at 99,981; 
Philippine Scouts, 5,733, in 13 bat- 
talions; Staff Corps, including Quar- 
termaster Corps, Signal Corps, Ord- 
nance and Medical Departments, 17,- 
753; and miscellaneous organizations, 
including school detachments, disci- 
plinary organizations, the recruiting 
service, ete., 13,747. Including the 
Medical Corps, the total enlisted 
strength of the Army, at the comple- 
tion of the first increment, should be 
137,214 men, approximately. 

The Mobile Army.—As has been 
previously stated, the mobile army 
has been on the border, with the ex- 
ception of a few organizations. <A 
definite and well considered course of 
training has been laid out and fol- 
lowed so far as circumstances would 
permit. The basic course is laid 
down in General Order No. 17 of 1913, 
and instructions in that order have 
been amplified and explained in detail 
in General Order No. 36 of 1916. An 
intensive programme for 10 days’ in- 
struction is one of the most valuable 
features of the latter order, which is 
intended principally for the militia. 

The Coast Artillery Corps.—Coast 
forts are still short of the required 
personnel, although the increase un- 
der the new law has relieved the most 
pressing needs in a few localities. 
Due to the reorganization, it was im- 
possible for target practice to be held 
by all organizations, and some prac- 
tices were held very late. From re- 
ports already in, accuracy in practice 
seems to be well up to the standard 
set several years ago. A gradual im- 
provement is apparently taking place 


in long-range firing. More attention 
than heretofore was given to marches, 
maneuvers, and field training of every 
description. It has been recognized 
that the Artillery must be as well 
prepared to resist close attack by land 
forces from the rear and flank, as to 
perform their particular task of serv- 
ing guns of position against naval 
forces. Vocational training has been 
very successful in the Coast Artillery. 
About 17 per cent. of the enlisted per- 
sonnel have pursued the various 
courses. A clerical course was added 
to the enlisted men’s division of the 
Coast Artillery School in January. 
During the year two officers of the 
Brazilian Navy, one of the Brazilian 
Artillery, and one of the Chilean 
Navy attended the officers’ division. 
The Quartermaster Corps.—A very 
large amount of work was thrown on 
the Quartermaster Corps by reason 
of the Mexican situation, the mobili- 
zation of the militia, and the require- 
ments of the new law. Tests of vari- 
ous types of rolling kitchens have 
been made during the year, and it is 
thought that when tests have been 
completed, the American Army will 
have a most satisfactory apparatus. 
During the mobilization kitchen cars 
fully equipped, with 10 days’ rations, 
were supplied to the militia. A plan 
for the codperation of transportation 
companies and the Quartermaster 
Corps, and for coérdination of the va- 
rious activities involved in the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies was 
worked out by the Corps and the va- 
rious transportation companies, and 
placed in successful operation during 
the large movements of troops and 
material occurring in 1916. Three 
hundred and fifty trains were re- 
quired to transport the first 100,000 
militia to the border; over 3,000 pas- 
senger cars, 400 baggage cars, 1,300 
box cars, 2,000 stock cars, and 800 
flat cars were used in the movement; 
approximately 4,900 engines with 
their crews were employed. All troop 
trains were given right of way, and in 
most cases made remarkably fast time. 
As an example, the 7th New York, 
1,400 officers and men, with equip- 
ment, ammunition and baggage, left 
New York at 2 p. m. on June 27 and 
arrived at San Antonio, traveling 
2,087 miles, at 8:30 p.m. on June 30th. 
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At the end of the fiscal year 1916, 
10 motor-truck companies, each of 
27 1%-ton trucks, six companies each 
of 28 3-ton trucks, and two companies 
each of 33 3-ton trucks, were in opera- 
tion along the Mexican border or en 
route thereto. Twelve of these com- 
panies operated from Columbus, N. 
M., to the base in Mexico, a distance 
of 301 miles. 

The Engineer Corps.—Practically all 
of the Engineers Corps has been on 
duty on the border. With the in- 
crease provided for in the new legis- 
lation, much needed troops will be se- 
cured for use in the field without en- 
tirely denuding the home stations of 
the, Corps. Schools and other in- 
struction have been carried out in the 
usual manner, and many engineer offi- 
cers have been on duty on the various 
defense boards throughout the coun- 
try. New fortifications on the west- 
ern coast have been completed, and 
plans are on foot for the new fortifi- 
cations at the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay and in some other localities. 

The Signal Corps.—Aviation has re- 
ceived more attention in 1916 than in 
any prior year. Scouting by means 
of aeroplanes was used by our Army 
for the first time in Mexico. Congress 
has made generous appropriations for 
this branch of the service, and much 
has been done to attract young offi- 
cers and men to the work. Funds 
have been provided for the purchase 
of new machines and for the cost of 
training. The new organization plans 
provide seven aero squadrons for the 
Regular Army, 12 squadrons for the 
National Guard, and five for the coast 
defenses of both coasts, besides cer- 
tain other units for the mobile army 
and the Coast Artillery. Orders have 
been placed (or proposals asked) for 
the machines listed below: 


Reconnaissance biplanes, .........0ee0e 91 
Advance training aeroplanes.........+.. 120 
Primary training aeroplanes............+ 34 


Pursuit aeroplanes... 2... 0s seers eee ee 13 
Reconnaissance hydro-aeroplanes....,... 
Land combat aeroplanes..........-..++. 


In addition, five captive balloons for 
field-artillery fire control have been 
ordered. Contracts have been made 
for many of these machines, and de- 
liveries are being expedited. 


Congress authorized an increase in 
the personnel of the Aviation Corps 
from 60 to 77 officers, and from 260 to 
1,800 enlisted men. An aircraft radio 
set has been developed which will 
transmit messages 140 miles; in this 
field the Signal Corps holds the 
world’s record, Capt. C. C. Culver in 
recent trials having sent messages 119 
miles from aeroplanes in_ flight. 
Schools are conducted at Mineola, 
Long Island, N. Y., San Diego, Cal., 
and Chicago. A base for equipment 
of aero squadrons and for instruc- 
tion in advanced military aviation 
has been established at San Antonio, * 
Tex. A field officers training course 
has been instituted and several field 
officers detailed to pursue it. (See 
also XXI, Aeronautics.) 

The Medical Corps.—Medical offi- 
cers were required in large numbers 
on the border and with the militia 
during the year. As a consequence, 
many posts in the United States were 
left with insufficient numbers of such 
officers, and the work thrown on the 
officers and men has been arduous 
and trying. Nevertheless, the health 
of the Army has been very good, san- 
itation has been kept up, and pre- 
ventive, rather than curative, meas- 
ures have been found most effective. 
The admission rate for sickness was 
lower than it has been for the past 10 
years. The non-effective rate for 1915 
was 25.22 per 1,000; for 1906 it was 
47.86 per 1,000. There were eight 
eases of typhoid fever, only four of 
them among troops serving in the 
United States, and no deaths from 
this disease. The admission rate for 
alcoholism was lower than it has ever 
been before; records show a steady 
diminution of alcoholism since 1907. 
Malarial fevers have decreased in 
number until the non-effective rate 
for 1915 was only 0.54, while in 1906 
it was 2.55 per 1,000. Complete rec- 
ords for 1916 are not yet available. 

A thoroughly equipped and efficient 


‘| hospital train was constructed at the 


Pullman shops from plans made joint- 
ly by a medical officer of the Army 
and the Pullman supervising construc- 
tor. The capacity of this train, con- 
sisting of 10 modified standard Pull- 
man ears, is 76 bed cases and 120 am- 
bulance cases. It has already give 

very valuable service. ; 
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cae: Advocate General’s Depart: 
ment.—The most important work done 
by the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment during the year, so far as 
purely military affairs were con- 
cerned, was the long thought of and 
much needed revision of the Articles 
of War, made law by the Act of Con- 
gress approved Aug. 29, 1916. Many 
of the Articles were more than a cen- 
tury old, and the revision was neces- 
sary to codrdinate the discipline and 
government of the United States 
Army with modern thought and with 
the many advances which have been 
made during the past hundred years. 
The Act of Aug. 29 further directed 
a much needed revision and codifica- 
tion of all the military laws of the 
country. 

The Military Academy.—tThe first 
inerement in the increase in number 
of cadets has resulted in a total num- 
ber of about 769. Even this increase 
has crowded the barracks and the 
academic buildings to an extent neces- 
sitating immediate action, and a 
board of officers has been appointed to 
plan building additions to meet the 
needs. Practically all of the class of 
1916 received promotion to the grade 
of first lieutenant on July 1, on ac- 
count of the increase in the Army, 
leaving all places for second lieuten- 
ants vacant. 

Officers Appointed from the Ranks 
and from Civil Life.—After all cadets 
had been commissioned, and all pro- 
motions made, there still remained 
vacancies in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant numbering about 1,500. Un- 
der the law these could be filled by 
appointment from the ranks of the 
Army and the National Guard, from 
among honor graduates of certain 
schools and colleges, or from civil life. 
About 900 applications were made 
and that number of men designated 
for examination; of these 447 passed 
the mental, moral and physical exam- 
ination. Many vacancies still exist, 
and the War Department has an- 
nounced another examination on Jan. 
29, 1917. This is an opportunity that 
does not seem to be well understood. 
Except for the coast artillery or en- 
gineers, where a good technical edu- 


cation is practically essential to pass 


the mental examination, the examina- 
tions have been made such that an in- 


telligent graduate of a first-class high- 
school should be able, with conscien- 
tious study, to pass them. The suc- 
cessful candidates receive commissions 
as second lieutenants, with pay of 
$1,700 per year, quarters, medical at- 
tendance, and fuel and light. They 
are on probation for two years, and 
if found not suited to the profession 
for any cause will be honorably dis- 
charged at the end of that time, pro- 
vided, of course, that they are not 
separated from the service in some 
other manner during the two years. 
The two-year period is principally a 
period of training and instruction, 
and the great majority of these young 
officers will probably receive perma- 
nent commissions. 

Recruiting for the Regular Army.— 
The quarterly reports of general re- 
eruiting stations show that during 
the fiscal year 1916 161,617 applica- 
tions were made, 27,468 of these be- 
ing accepted and enlisted. The total 
number of enlistments were only 
about 17.1 per cent. of the applicants; 
14,987 were rejected because of mi- 
nority; 2,728 were aliens, and 3,537 
were illiterate; 2,196 either refused 
to be finally enlisted, or failed to re- 
port at depots. The rest of the re- 
jections were caused by various phys- 
ical, mental and moral defects. 

Pensions——The total amount of 
pensions disbursed during the fiscal 
year 1916, divided among the differ- 
ent classes of pensioners, was as fol- 
lows: 


Regular Army............+. $3,625,910 .24 
Civ Weare siics a cacieinaieaa 150,431,753 .49 
War with Spain............ 3,800,225 71 
War'or 18lQienA insignis 18,848.00 
War with Mexico........... 803,280.54 
Tndian Weare sicisrica scas ssa 475,071.94 

PROGR itd ets sna oie iayes ween $159, 155,089 .92 
This is $6,363,176 less than the 


amount paid out in 1915. At the end 
of that year the total payments on ac- 
count of pensions since 1790 amount- 
ed to $4,895,475,637.08; the 1916 dis- 
bursements bring this sum to a total 
of $5,054,630,727. 

The number of pensioners decreased 
38,575, leaving a total number on the 
rolls on June 30, 1916, of 709,572. Of 


‘this number 296,089 were widows, 5,- 


226 other dependents, 3,793 minors, 
1,092 helpless children, 252 nurses, 
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and 403,120 invalids; 362,277 of the 
pensioners were Civil War soldiers, 
and 286,080 were Civil War widows; 
there were 115 surviving widows of 
the War of 1812, and 3,785 of the 
Mexican War, there being also 513 
surviving soldiers of the Mexican 
War. 

By an Act of April 27, 1916, a 
Medal of Honor pension roll was es- 
tablished, by which each person on 
the roll was to receive a pension of 
$10 per month for life. 121 certifi- 
cates for this roll were received in the 
Pension office, and it is believed that 
the total cost will not exceed $24,000 
per annum. No pensions have yet 
been paid on this account, as Congress 
authorized a committee to investigate 
the Medal of Honor roll, and that 
committee has not yet reported. 


THE MEXICAN OPERATIONS * 


The Columbus Raid—The familiar 
unsettled conditions on the Mexican 
border, long marked by small raids 
into the United States by Mexican 
bandits, finally culminated on the 
night of March 8-9 in an attack in 
force on the town of Columbus, N..M., 
by a band of outlaws under Francisco 
Villa, estimated at from 500 to 1,000 
men. Villa’s band crossed the inter- 
national boundary at a point about 
three miles west of the boundary-line 
gate, and in the darkest hours of the 
night attacked the camp of about 500 
men of the 13th Cavalry, which com- 
posed the garrison. From informa- 
tion obtained later, his plan was to 
defeat and disperse the garrison, loot 
the town, and then retreat into Mex- 

ico. Some of his men got into the 
' town, where several civilians were 
killed, but in the fight with the cav- 
alry Villa was defeated and he and 
his band forced to flee across the bor- 
der, pursued almost immediately by 
one troop of the 13th. Another troop, 
stationed at the line, struck his force 
on the flank, and these two joined, 
and chased the retreating Mexicans 
for 12 miles. The pursuit was then 
given up for the time being, because 
of shortage of ammunition and water 
and the exhaustion of men and horses. 


10Qn this subject see also I, The Ad- 
ministration; III, International Rela- 
tions; and IV, Mezico. 
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The loss to the American forces, dur- 
ing the fight at Columbus, was seven 
soldiers and eight civilians killed, and 
two officers, five soldiers and two ci- 
vilians wounded. The Mexicans lost 
at the same time 67 killed, and seven 
wounded and captured; and in the 
subsequent running fight, between 70 
and 100 of the bandits were killed. 
They abandoned much property and 
many animals along the line of flight 
and continued to retreat toward the 
southeast. 

The Punitive Expedition.—The next 
day, March 10, orders were sent to 
General Funston, commanding the 
Southern Department, directing him 
to organize an adequate force under 
Brig.-Gen. John J. Pershing, to go 
across the border in pursuit of the 
bandits. General Funston promptly 
proceeded to carry out the orders, and 
on March 15 a column consisting of 
seven, troops of the 13th Cavalry, the 
6th and 16th Infantry, Battery C, 6th 
Field Artillery, and Ambulance Com- 
pany No. 7, left Columbus, crossed the 
line, and advanced via Palomas, As- 
cension, and Corralitos, toward Casas 
Grandes. On the same night a sec- 
ond column, composed of the 7th Cay- 
alry, ten troops of the 10th Cavalry, 
and Battery B, 6th Field Artillery, 
moved from Culbersons Ranch, over 
the Ojitas road, and reached Colonia 
Dublan, four miles north of Nuevas 
Casas Grandes, on the night of March 
17. From this locality the troops rap- 
idly advanced to the south, the ban- 
dits breaking up into small bands 
and scattering before the march. 
Flying columns were pushed forward 
in all directions. There were several 
minor skirmishes with Villistas in the 
Belloza Valley, near Parral, during 
which one soldier was killed and two 
wounded, and a detachment of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s command overhauled 
some bandits near Guerrero on March 
29 and defeated them with an Ammeri- 
can loss of five wounded. 

On April 1, the 10th Cavalry, un- 
der Col. W. C. Brown, after one of 
the most remarkable night rides in 
history, surprised the bandits at 
Aguascalientes, killing 30 of them. 

On April 12 Major Frank Tomp- 
kins, with troops K and M of the 13th 
Cavalry, commanded by Col. W. C. 
Brown, reached the town of Parral. 
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The command camped outside the 
town, and a detachment was sent in 
about 11 p. m. to purchase supplies. 
Major Tompkins was well received by 
the civil and military officials, the 
commander of the Mexican de facto 
Government troops, General Lozano, 
accompanying him on his return to 
camp. As the outskirts of the town 
were reached, however, groups of na- 
tive soldiers and civilians attacked the 
troops with stones and firearms. Ma- 
jor Tompkins immediately took posi- 
tion for defensive action, but was out- 
flanked by large numbers of Mexican 
troops and forced to retire. He con- 
tinued his withdrawal until Santa 
Cruz, about eight miles from Parral, 
was reached. Near that place he re- 
ceived reinforcements and the Mexi- 
cans gave up their attacks. In this 
affair two American soldiers were 
killed, two officers and four soldiers 
wounded, and one soldier missing. 
Forty Mexican soldiers were killed 
and one Mexican civilian wounded. 
The number of Mexican wounded was 
not ascertained. 

For some time after the Parral fight 
General Pershing’s command remained 
in the neighborhood of Colonia Dub- 
lan and Namaquipa, constantly hunt- 
' ing the scattered bands of Villa’s out- 
laws, dispersed among the difficult 
mountains in that part of Mexico. 
In April there were several skirmish- 
es in the mountains, all with small 
bands; one near Cocomoracha, by 
scouts from Colonel Erwin’s . com- 
mand, and one at Tomachic, where a 
column under Colonel Dodd defeated 
a Villista force, killing six of them, 
wounding four, and capturing 25 
horses, with an American loss of two 
killed and three wounded. In June, 
20 Apache scouts under Lieut. James 
A. Shannon, 11th Cavalry, met and 
defeated a band of Villistas near Vas 
Varas pass, killing one of them. 

A conference was held between the 
Mexican Minister of War, General 
Obregon, and Gen. Scott, at El Paso, 
on April 29, in an effort to arrive at 
some mutually beneficial policy, but 
it was unsuccessful. 

In May the attention of the coun- 
try was drawn to a renewal of the 
border raids. On May 5 Mexican 
bandits, to the number of about 200 
men, attacked Glenn Springs, Tex. 


An outpost of nine men of the 14th 
Cavalry, under Sergeant Smyth, was 
stationed there. The Mexicans deliv- 
ered their attack about 11:30 p. m., 
and continued it until 2:30 in the 
morning. Three soldiers and one ci- 
vilian were killed, and three soldiers 
were wounded. It is thought that 
two Mexicans were killed, and a num- 
ber wounded, but they withdrew about 
7:30 a. m. of the 6th, and went to 
Deemer’s store, capturing Deemer. 
Troops A and B, 8th Cavalry, and 
Troops F, H, and the machine gun 
troop of the 14th Cavalry, under Col. . 
Frederick W. Sibley, 14th Cavalry, 
were ordered to Marfa, Tex., to pur- 
sue and capture these bandits. ‘The 
troops performed their mission, cap- 
turing a bandit, rescuing Deemer, and 
driving the band, with severe punish- 
ment, far to the south. During the 
remaining days in May detachments 
from General Pershing’s command 
had several skirmishes. 

The situation not improving on the 
border, the President on May 9 issued 
a call for the concentration of the 
militia of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas. Subsequent raids at San Ygna- 
cio, Tex., on June 15, where four 
American soldiers were killed and five 
wounded, besides six of the attacking 
bandits, and a skirmish about 12 
miles west of Brownsville, where two 
Mexicans were killed, proved the wis- 
dom of this course. On June 18 the 
President directed a concentration of 
a large part of the militia from the 
other states (see infra). ; 

The next affair of importance was 
known as the “Carrizal incident.” 
Capt. Charles T, Boyd, commanding - 
troops C and K of the 10th Cavalry, 
was marching toward Villa Ahumada 
on a scouting expedition. On the 
morning of June 21, 1916, his column 
arrived at Carrizal, on his direct 
route, and he requested the permis- 
sion of General Gomez, commanding 
the Carranza garrison, to march 
through the town. General Gomez 
sent an officer with a denial of the re- 
quest, but while this officer and the 
Americans were conferring, Mexican 
troops were observed moving toward 
the flank of the cavalry. Captain 
Boyd immediately got his command 
into a defensive position, when he 
was attacked by the Mexican troops. 
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The Americans were badly outnum- 
bered, and those who could had to 
retreat, fighting. Captain Boyd him- 
self, Lieut. Henry R. Adair, and seven 
soldiers were killed, Capt. Lewis S. 
Morey and nine soldiers wounded, and 
23 enlisted men and one civilian in- 
terpreter captured by the Mexicans 
and sent to Chihuahua. These men 
were afterwards released, and re- 
turned to the United States, with all 
their equipment and property (see 
also III, International Relations). 
The Mexican commander, General Go- 
mez, and 38 other Mexicans were 
killed in this fight. ‘ 

At Cruces, Mexico, in June, a de- 
tachment of 11 men of the 17th In- 
fantry, two engineer soldiers, and 
one quartermaster were attacked by 
about 35 mounted Mexicans. One 
soldier was killed and two wounded, 
but they defeated the Mexicans with 
heavy loss, among the killed being the 
leader of the band, Candelario Cer- 
vantes, said to have been the instiga- 
tor of the Columbus attack, and his 
lieutenant. On July 31 bandits killed 
a U. S. customs inspector, and one 
soldier, and wounded another near 
Fort Hancock, Tex. Three of the 
bandits were killed, and three cap- 
tured by the Mexican de facto Gov- 
ernment troops. Troopers of the 6th 
Cavalry repulsed an attack on the 
Big Bend Mine, near Terlingua, Tex., 
on Aug. 28. 

General Pershing’s command has 
been strengthened from time to time 
and now consists of about 10,000 
troops of all arms. They have been 
in Mexico since March 15, and during 
part of the time have been actively 
engaged in the pursuit and dispersion 
of bandits. The work has been most 
difficult, a long line of communication 
has had to be kept up, and some of 
the service has been in a waterless, 
rocky waste. However, for a great 
part of the time the expedition has 
been in camp near Colonia Dublan; 
whence pursuing columns and detach- 
ments have been sent out. 

Mobilization of the National Guard. 

'—It became very apparent during the 
early months of the year that the 
small Regular Army was too limited 
in numbers properly to patrol and 
protect the line of the Mexican bor- 
der, extending in long stretches 


through wild and difficult country. 
All of the infantry, cavalry and field 
artillery that could possibly be spared 
was sent to the Southern Department, 
and many coast forts were denuded of 
their garrisons in order that some 


regiments of coast artillery also could - 


be used. The President, therefore, un- 
der the authority vested in him by 
the Constitution and the laws, issued 
the call of May 9 and subsequently 
the call of June 18. These two orders 
called into the service of the United 
States the larger part of the National 
Guard of all the states and of the 
District of Columbia. 

The first troops were mustered into 
the service of the United States un- 
der the Act of Congress approved Jan. 
21, 1903, as amended by the Act of 
May 27, 1908. Between the first call 
and the second, the National Defense 
Act of June 3 became law. These con- 
ditions created much confusion, and 
much labor was necessary in order to 
coérdinate various requirements of 
the law. F 

Shortly after the second call about 
three-fourths of those called out were 
sent to the border, and there assigned 
to stations by General Funston, com- 
manding the Southern Department. 
The rest of those included in the call 
remained at their mobilization camps 
for various reasons, the principal ones 
being lack of the requisite legal num- 
ber of men, lack of supplies, and slow- 
ness in preparation, due to the imex- 
perience of officers. There were mus- 
tered into the service of the United 
States the following organizations: 


108 Regiments of infantry 
7 Separate battalions of infantry 
4 Regiments of cavalry 
13 Separate squadrons of cavalry 
21 Separate troops of cavalry 
10 Regiments of field artillery 
10 Separate battalions of field artillery 
15 Separate batteries of field artillery 
4 Battalions of engineers 
14 Separate companies of engineers 
4 Battalions of signal troops 
16 Separate companies of signal troops 
1 Aero company of signal troops 
25 Ambulance companies 
88 Field hospitals 
1 Division supply train (N. Y.) 


The troops from New York and Penn- 
sylvania constituted a fairly well or- 
ganized division. The others were 


‘more or less imperfectly organized in- 


to eight divisions. 
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On Aug. 31, 1916, there were in the 
Federal service the National Guards- 
men shown in the following table: 


In South-| In Mo- 
ern De- | bilization| Total 
partment | Camps 
Officers...... 5,446 1,557 7,003 
Enlisted men.| 105,080 28,176 | 133,256 
Motal... 5. 110,526 29,733 140,259 


On July 31 returns showed that the 
organizations turned out were short of 
their peace strength over 4,000 men, 
and of their war strength, over 97,- 
000. This has been improved some- 
what, but the National Guard still 
remains very much short of its au- 
thorized peace and war strengths. It 
is estimated that about 10 per. cent. 


failed to respond to the calls. Of 
those responding, about 29 per cent. 
had to be discharged for physical dis- 
abilities. Of the final number mus- 
tered in, approximately 57 per cent. 
were officers and men with more or 
less training in the National Guard; 
the remaining 43 per cent. were with- 
out former service or training. 

In October those organizations of 
the Guard which had been left at the 
mobilization camps were ordered to 
the Southern Department, while an 
equal number of Guard organizations 
in that Department were returned to 
the mobilization camps where they 
were slowly mustered out. At the 
end of the year the number of Nation- 
al Guard troops on the border is ap- 
proximately 110,000 officers and men. 


THE NAVY 


A VETERAN 


Navy Department—The adminis- 
tration of the Navy Department has 
been continued during 1915 with very 
few changes (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 316; 
also in this issue, v, The National 
Administration). Rear-Adm. Leigh C. 
Palmer succeeded Rear-Adm. Victor 
Blue as Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, and Civil Engineer Frederick 
R. Harris succeeded Civil Engineer H. 


R. Stanford as Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. There were as 
usual several changes among the offi- 
cers in charge of the subsidiary offices. 

Naval War College.—The work of 
the Naval War College is expanding 
rapidly. It is now sending out cor- 
respondence courses to the officers 
who are unable to attend lectures. 
Hereafter the examinations for pro- 
motion will contain questions per- 
taining to War College work. Offi- 
cers holding War College diplomas 
are gaining in prestige, and the day 
is not far distant when such a diplo- 
ma will be required before any officer 
is detailed to an important command, 


1 The regulations of the Navy Depart- 
_ ment prevent us from presenting our 
customary review of naval affairs over 
the signature of a naval officer. This 
article, which contains nothing confiden- 
tial or controversial, is contributed by 
a competent authority, the greater part 


of its statements being drawn from offi- 


cial and published reports, the _ re- 
mainder from newspapers and other 
periodicals. 


OBSERVER * 


Appropriations for 1916-17.—The 
Naval Appropriation Act approved on 
Aug. 29 was the largest and most 
comprehensive bill ever passed by any 
Congress in the history of the United 
States (see also I, The Siwty-Fourth 
Congress). Its more important pro- 
visions are noted below under various 
heads. The Act carried a total ap- 
propriation of $313,300,555, as com- 
pared with $147,538,981 for the pre- 
ceding year, and authorized a three 
years’ building programme providing 
for the addition to the Navy of 156 
vessels of all classes, at a total cost 
of $502,482,214. The table on the 
next page explains the programme. 

Included in the above total, the Act 
appropriated $59,000,194 for hull and 
machinery of vessels building and 
heretofore authorized; $47,110,000 for 
armor and armament of vessels build- 
ing and heretofore authorized; $5,- 
282,593 for submarines heretofore au- 
thorized; and $19,485,500 for ammu- 
nition for vessels herein authorized. 

The Chief of Naval Operations was 
granted the title of admiral, with 
rank next after the Admiral of the 
Navy (George Dewey), at a salary of 
$10,000 per annum. Not less than 15 
officers of the grade of lieutenant 
commander and above shall be de- 
tailed to assist him. The investiga- 
tion of the question of fuel-oil sup- 
plies is to be continued, and $60,000 
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THE THREE-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAMME 


Ce Pn cv ee SS eS ae 


Number to Total 

; be begun as} Number number 

soon as_|to be begun] to be con- 

Class practicable) in 1917, tracted Remarks 

and with- | 1918, and | for prior 

in six 1919 to July 1, 
months 1919 

pee Pip ee OL US ee atari Eee eee ye Ie 2 

Battleships........-- 4 6 10 The first 4 are to cost $11,500,000 

each, exclusive of armor and arma- 
. ment. 

Battle cruisers....... 4 2 6 The first 4 are to cost $16,500,000" 
each, exclusive of armor and 
armament. 

Scout cruisers.......- 4 6 10 The first 4 are to cost $5,000,000 
each, exclusive of armor and 
armament. 

Destroyers)... ...<.-: 20 30 50 The first 20 are to cost $1,200,000 
each, exclusive of armor and 
armament. 

Fleet submarines....- 9 Merely authorizes 9 to be laid down 
prior to July 1 1919. 

Coast submarines... . 3 Ae 800 tons each at $1,200,000 each, 
exclusive of armor and armament. 

27 ‘ 28 58 First 27 to cost $700,000 each, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament. 
pi ches Neff type, experiment. 

Fuel ships......-+-+ 1 2 3 First one to cost $1,500,000. 

Repair ship........-- Ma ae 1 A dintneets & 

Transport. .....0225% oe Vee iol Webs. Soares i 

Hospital ship.......- 1 yt To cost $2,35 

Destroyer tenders. ... see Dr ce inarcterataats 

Fleet submarine tender 1 Bras 

Ammunition ships... - 1 2 The first to cost $2,350,000. 

Gunboatsis).. 0s dace 1 1 2 The first to cost $860,000. 

was appropriated therefor. The Act Aruantic Fumut, Adm. Henry T. 


authorized an expenditure of $1,411,- 
222 for erecting a projectile plant, 
and an armor-plate plant was author- 
ized at an expenditure of $11,000,000. 
Other appropriations comprised $13,- 
720,000 for purchase of ammunition, 
$800,000 for torpedoes, $4,503,524 for 
reserve ordnance supplies, $1,000,000 
for an experimental research labora- 
tory, and $921,740 for reserve med- 
ical supplies. The President was au- 
‘thorized to appoint a board of five 
naval officers to report on the loca- 
tion of U. 8. navy yards and bases 
(submarine and aero). Rear-Adm. J. 
M, Helm is President of this Board. 
The Fleet—During the year the 
fleet continued its usual training. 
Target practice, tactical and strategi- 
cal maneuvers, war games, etc., were 
carried out as scheduled. There can 
be no doubt that the fleet is increas- 
ing in efficiency. On Aug. 29 the ar- 
mored cruiser Memphis (formerly Ten- 
messee) was driven ashore at Santo 
Domimgo and is a total loss. As this 
class of vessel is practically obsolete 
the military loss is negligible. 
On Sept. 1 the vessels of the Navy 
were grouped as follows: 


Mayo: 


Battleship Force (Vice-Adm. De- 
witt Coffman): 10 dreadnoughts 
and six pre-dreadnought battleships. 

Oruiser Force (Rear Adm. C 
Pond): one pre-dreadnought, two 
armored cruisers, two cruisers, five 
gunboats, and one transport. 

Destroyer Force (Rear-Adm. Al- 
bert Gleaves) : 47 destroyers, one 
cruiser, and three tenders. 

Submarine Force (Rear-Adm. Al- 
bert W. Grant) : 22 submarines, two 
cruisers, and seven tenders. 

Mine Force (Comdr. R. R. Bel- 
knap) : three mine planters, one am- 
munition ship, and four tugs. ; 

Train _ (Capt. W. L. Rodgers) : 
two repair ships, five fuel ships, two 
supply ships, and one hospital ship. 

Reserve Force (Capt. John 
Hood): one dreadnought, 14 pre- 
dreadnoughts, one armored cruiser, 
and two cruisers, 


Paciric Furet, Adm. William B. Ca- 
perton : 


One armored cruiser, five cruisers, 
two gunboats, and one transport. 

Qoast Torpedo Force: nine coast 
torpedo boats, and one cruiser. 

Submarine Force: 10 submarines, 
one cruiser, and three tenders. 

Train: one supply ship, four fuel 
ships, and one tug. 

Reserve Force (Rear-Adm. W. F. 
Fullam): five armored cruisers, 
three cruisers. 
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VESSELS ee gah ora nc inet 


Per ares ee Force: are coast torpedo 
De nD nde 
Git reas ON sala gloted, Sibatanhe Poree: nine submarines 
ept. 1 and one tender. 
Augiliaries: two fuel ships, one 
BattTLeEsHips 2 monitor, and two tugs, 
izona.....| 31, | 98.8 
a ea 33°00 I tee 43.5 Wee ee ae torpedo, boats 
Taio é ap .008 a pes era: na a eight fuel ships, four gunboats, four 
Se FOR, " Electric ae yachts, four tugs, one submarine, 
California...| .....: 427 two transports, two surveying ships, 
one tender, one supply ship, and five 
DrstrRoyYERs 4 cruisers. 
Lore Pegs ra] oe New Construction—The accompa- 
bie : Zs roe nying table gives the principal data 
. \C. Turb. erd.| 11.3 | Of all the vessels under construction 
a z 7.5 |on Sept. 1, 1916. The specifications 
P. Turb. gerd. §:3 | for new construction authorized by 
« « 9.9 | the Act of Aug. 29 for the year 1917 
3 19:5 ‘| were sent out in September and Oc- 
Sunminnvns 4 tober, and it was planned to com-— 
Py ee Diesel eng. | 92.0 | mence work on most of these vessels 
Seah ah a c 5 before the end of the year. The exact 
ene ie i 87.5 characteristics of the new vessels are 
Tees Chie 84.6 | confidential, but the information in 
Yo oans Siig ee the table on the following page, given 
eae eas nse 90.1 | out by the Secretary of the Navy, is 
ENE “ « "... | probably a close approximation. 
PEG iy o pe Personnel——The necessity for an in- 
Bates «  « |r@9'7_ | Crease in personnel, commissioned and 
Sean «  « |* 61.7 | enlisted, active and reserve, had be- 
seeees ates ee come so urgent that Congress finally 
ae « « 72.7 | imcorporated in the Act of Aug. 29 
eae eS 71.2 | provisions to relieve the situation. 
sere pubes 67.8 | The enlisted personnel was increased 
seu ore “*** | to 68,700, exclusive of Marine, hospi- 
patie pubes 15.2 | tal and flying corps. The President is 
vt eeee nee Cae authorized to increase this total when- 
Rien. de ale 15.2 | ever an emergency arises. The au- 
eee Sos Vee thorized strength of the commissioned 
ieee ele Lame line personnel was set at four per 
esi « «& 14.7 | cent. of the authorized enlisted 
spine ors eae strength. The staff corps are based 
PRG = a 39.g | on the line. In addition, the number 
yep < « 20.8 | of midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
meena pe ee 19.5 | was increased so that now each Sen- 
feiss 7.8 | ator and each Representative may 
Fue. Surps§ : have three midshipmen at the Acade- 
Maumee. 14,500 | Dieseleng. | 99.7 | my at the same time, while the Presi- 
Cuyama.....| ..1.-s Recip. eng. 73.2 dent may appoint 15 and the Secre- 
Supruy Sar tary of the Navy 25 Midshipmen year- 
Bridge...... | 8,500 | Recip. eng. | 82.3 | ly; also four Filipinos may attend the 
. Transport & eee, yearly: ork 
Henderson...| 10,000 | Recip. eng. | 72.4 ese increases were both necessary 


1 Parsons or Curtis steam turbines, geared or 
ungeared; electric drive; Diesel oil engines; or 
2 Speed 21 
4Speed 13-14 knots, 


reciprocating steam engines. 
3 Speed 29.5-32 knots. 
except the Schley, 20 knots. 


ASIATIC Wiawe, Adm, Albert G. Win- 
terhalter : 


Three cruisers and nine gunboats. 


and desirable, but during the last few 
weeks of its session Congress under- 
took to pass some measures in regard 
to promotion which were passed hur- 
5 Speed 14 knots. | riedly, could not have been considered 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW VESSELS 


Pip eee aI NT Re Te a eer ER SH I Ee 
Number ; 
? ‘on- eed, Com- 
Type tobe shee Bpeed, Armor | Armament |Length| Beam |Draught plement 
in 1917 i f 
Battle cruisers. 4 35,000 | 32-35 aes 8!” Gia t if 850’ | 97’ 
é es 
Battleships...) 4 32,600 21 Heavy ey 624’ 1,022 
: 4-3" a.a. 
Scout cruisers ! 4 7,100 35 Light 8-6” 
4t.t 550’ | 55! 830 
2-3” a.a 
Destroyers... . 20 1,185 35 None 4-4!’ 95 
4t.t.2a.a 
Fleet scouts ?.. id 
Coast - defense 5 
submarines # 31 : Is 
Fuel ships 4... ab 14,500 14 455/ 56! 2614’ 
Hospital ships ® 1 9,800 16 460’ | 61’ 1914’ 
Ammunition 
ships ®...... 1 
Gunboat...... 1 1,575 12 3-4" 24116") 4114’ | 1134’ 149 
2-1 pdr. 
4 machine 
—3 pdr, 
2-3” field 
pieces 


1 Will carry seaplanes. 2 No data. | 
type. *Oil tankers, 9,600 tons capacity. 
pleted. 


sufficiently, and were not the result 
of mature deliberation. Among many 
complaints against these measures 
the greatest complaint is registered 
against promotion by selection. Some 
officers are wholly opposed to it, some 
are equally in favor, but the majority 
seem to think that if promotion by se- 
lection must come, the method of se- 
lection should be more carefully con- 
sidered and decided upon only after a 
sufficient number of officers have been 
consulted. This, it is claimed, was 
not done. 

The personnel sections of the Naval 
Appropriation Act were radical and 
sweeping. The more important provi- 
sions were the following: 

(1) The Hospital Corps shall be 3.5 
per cent. of the authorized strength of 
all other active naval forces. 

(2) One dental surgeon is allowed per 
1,000 men. . They serve five years with 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 15 
years with rank of lieutenant, and then 
with rank of lieutenant commander. 
Not more than ten shall have rank of 
lieutenant commander at same time. 

_ (8) The total number of commis- 
sioned line officers is not to exceed 4 
per cent. of the authorized enlisted 
strength, exclusive of hospital, marine 
and flying corps. These are to be in the 
proportion of one rear-admiral and four 
captains to 7 commanders, 14 lieutenant 
commanders, 32% lieutenants, 4114 lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) and ensigns. 


3 One of Neff design, three of increased size, 27 of usual 
5 Will accommodate 500 patients. 


6 Plans not com- 


(4) The commissioned strength of the 
pay corps shall be 12 per cent,, con- 
struction corps 5 per cent., and civil-en- 
gineer corps 2 per cent., of the commis- 
sioned strength of the line. ‘The pro- 
portion of officers in each grade is lim- 
ited to definite percentages. : 

(5) The corps of professors of 
mathematics is gradually to die out un- 
til all of the present members pass out 
of the corps. y 

(6) The commissioned strength of the 
Medical Corps is limited to 6.5 per cent, 
of the total strength of all branches of 
the active service. The proportion of 
officers in each grade is fixed by law. 

(7) Chief warrant officers receive the 
pay and allowances of lieutenant (junior 
grade) after six years’ service and of 
lieutenant after 12 years’ service. 

(8) Promotion in the line to com- 
mander, captain, and rear-admiral shall 
hereafter be by a board of nine rear- 
admirals, convened each December. Six 
members of the board must agree on 
each person selected. The selections are 
then submitted to the President for ap- 
proval. Not more than 10 captains are 
to be appointed each year. 

(9) After 1920 all officers must have 
two years’ sea service in grade before 
becoming eligible for selection. -All eap- 
tains of 56, all commanders of 50, and 
all lieutenant commanders of 45 shall 
be retired. The retired pay shall be 
2% per cent, for each year of service, 
provided it does not exceed 75 per cent. 
of the active pay. 

(10) The retiring age of all officers is 
raised from 62 to 64 years. 

(11) To provide for a sufficient engi- 
neer’s force, the Secretary of the Navy 
may nominate line officers of the grade 
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of lieutenant or above to perform engi- 
neering duty only as provided by the 
Act of March 3, 1899. In addition the 
Secretary may appoint annually for 10 
years 30 acting ensigns for engineering 
duties. These, after two years at sea 
and one year at the Naval Academy, 
may become lieutenant (junior grade) 
and thereafter be regularly promoted in 
the case of the other engineer officers. 

(12) Six classes of reserves are es- 
tablished : (1) Fleet Naval Reserve, 
(2) Naval Reserve, (3) Naval Auxiliary 
Reserve, (4) Naval Coast Defense Re- 
serve, (5) Volunteer Naval Reserve, and 
(6) Naval Reserve Flying Corps. The 
men are to be drawn from ex-service 
men, the seafaring population, and such 
other civilians as may volunteer. Vari- 
ous rates of compensation and gratui- 
ties are offered, ranging from nothing to 
two months’ base pay, depending upon 
the work to be done and the class to 
which the man belongs, 


The Navy Department is bending 

every effort to recruit to the new full 
authorized strength in addition to 
making the reserve forces sufliciently 
attractive in order to enroll a large 
force of reserves. The European War 
has demonstrated the need for reserve 
personnel and it is estimated that the 
United States naval reserves should 
number at least one and one-half 
times the number of men actually on 
the active list. Until this is accom- 
plished this Nation will not be fully 
prepared. 
- The Marine Corps.—The Marine 
Corps continues to keep up its excel- 
lent traditions. It is the one branch 
of the entire Navy that is properly co- 
ordinated, that is prepared in every 
sense of the word. Its work in Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic (see III, 
International Relations ; and IV, Lat- 
in America) cannot be excelled. The 
rewards legislated by Congress were 
richly deserved. The Corps should be 
enlarged in proportion to the amount 
of work it is called on to perform in- 
stead of being restricted to a numeri- 
cal strength equal to 20 per cent. of 
the line of the Navy. The effect of 
the Naval Appropriation Act may be 
summarized as follows: 


; (1) The total number of commis- 
Sioned officers (line and staff) shall be 
four per cent. of the authorized enlisted 
strength. The officers shall be in the 
proportion of one officer senior to colo- 
nel, to four colonels, to five lieutenant- 
colonels, to 14 majors, to 37 captains, to 
81 first lieutenants, to 31 second lieu- 
tenants. 

(2) Four brigadier-generals are to be 
selected from the colonels of the line. 


21 


(3) The adjutant and inspector, the 


_senior quartermaster and the senior pay- 


master were commissioned brigadier- 
generals. 

(4) The staff shall not exceed eight 
per cent. of the line. : 

(5) Staff officers are given an oppor- 
tunity of getting back into the line, and 
hereafter promotion will be by a “sin- 
gle’ or common list for line and staff 
combined. 

(6) The warrant grades of ‘“‘marine 
gunner” and “quartermaster clerk”? were 
created and appointments provided for 


each. 

(7) Colonels of 45 years’ service or 
after 40 years’ service when reaching 
the age of 64 shall be retired as briga- 
dier-generals. 

) The enlisted strength of the 
Corps was increased to 14,981. The 
President is authorized to further in- 
crease it to 17,400 in case of emergency. 

(9) A Marine Corps Reserve, corre- 
sponding to the classes of the Naval Re- 
serve Forces, is established. 


The Naval Militia—For the Naval 
Militia $1,270,737.73 was appropriat- 
ed for pay and upkeep for the year 
1917. The main features of the Na- 
val Appropriation Act affecting the 
Militia are: 


(1) Annual retainer fees are provided 
of $500 for lieutenants and above, $240 
for lieutenants (junior grade), $200 for 
ensigns, and $120 for warrant officers, 
provided they have attended the pre- 
scribed drills. i 

Enlisted men receive 25 per cent. of 
the base pay of similar active ratings as 
retainer fee if they attend all prescribed 
drills, or a proportionate amount if not 
attending all drills. In order to receive 
this retainer fee they must enroll in the 
National Naval Volunteers. 

Government employees suffer no losses 
due to service in the Naval Militia. 

No part of the Naval Militia may be 
disbanded without the consent of the 
President. 

In case of emergency the President 
may enroll any or all of the Naval Mili- 
tia into the ‘National Naval Volun- 
teers,’ who may be drafted into the regu- 
lar naval service and be subject to the 
laws. Term of enlistment is three years. 


Aeronautics. — The aeronautical 
strength of the Navy (October, 1916) 
comprised of three kite balloons, sev- 
en aeroplanes, and two flying boats. 
These aircraft range from 60 h.p. to 
140 h.p. Thirty-three commissioned 
officers, qualified as pilots, make up 
the Flying Corps. There are 14 com- 
missioned officers, under instruction, 
and 55 aeroplanes and one experimen- 
tal dirigible are being constructed. 
There are no other reserves in either 
personnel or material. (See also XXI, 
Aeronautics. ) 
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The Appropriation Act provided 

that the Naval Flying Corps shall 
consist of 150 officers and 350 men, 
these in addition to the regular naval 
establishment. The Secretary of the 
Navy may appoint 15 civilians (or 
warrant officers or men) each year to 
be acting ensigns for a probationary 
period of three years. If qualified 
they may then be appointed acting 
lieutenant (Junior grade) for a four- 
year probationary period. If again 
qualified, they are then commissioned 
lieutenant in the Flying Corps. These 
officers, if qualified, may be commis- 
sioned in the regular line of the Navy 
or Marine Corps as extra members. 
They are eligible for transfer to the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps or may 
be regularly promoted until they 
reach the grade of captain in the 
Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps 
(serving at least three years in each 
grade). In addition, the Secretary is 
authorized to appoint 30 enlisted men 
or civilians a year for four years as 
student flyers, who shall receive the 
pay and allowances of midshipmen at 
the Naval Academy. If they do not 
qualify as aviators within two years 
the appointment is revoked, or they 
may be transferred to the Reserve 
Flying Corps as ensigns. If they do 
qualify they may be appointed, after 
three years’ service, acting ensigns or, 
at their own request, be transferred 
to the Reserve. In case of accident to 
or death of persons engaged in avia- 
tion duties, the gratuities and pen- 
sions are doubled. 
. The Reserve Flying Corps is to be 
composed of officers transferred from 
the Flying Corps, as above noted, and 
of those men who shall be entitled to 
an honorable discharge after 16 years 
of service. 

For the fiscal year 1916-17 Con- 
gress appropriated $3,500,000 for na- 
val aeronautical purposes and an ad- 
ditional $85,000 for the expenses of 
the Advisory Committee. 

Naval Preparedness—On July 1, 
1914, the United States Navy was 
third in rank in regard to total ton- 
nage built and building. France was 
closely pressing us for third place. 
But the other leading nations had a 
reserve force in personnel as follows: 
England, 43 per cent.; Germany, 104 
per cent.; France, 149 per cent.; 


while the U. S. Naval Reserves were 


only 12 per cent. of the active per- 
sonnel. All things considered, it is 
clearly evident that the United States 
ranked fourth in naval power. 

The great war had waged about a ~ 
year before this country awoke to the’ 
unpleasant truth of its real condition 
and its relative standing. The polit- 
ical party in power then began to 
realize that the nation demanded 
“preparedness.” President Wilson 
then directed the Secretary of the 
Navy to draw up a shipbuilding pro- 
gram (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 323). The 
Secretary decided that $500,000,000 
expended for new construction in the 
next five years would meet the de- 
mands and needs of the nation, and he 
directed the General Board to draw 
up a plan under these conditions. 
The General Board submitted a pro- 
gramme, calling for an expenditure of 
practically $500,000,000. The Secre- 
tary modified this plan, increased it 
by two millions, and submitted his 
recommendations calling for the ex- 
penditure of $502,482,214. As the 
months of debate in Congress on the 
Naval Appropriation bill wore on 
(see I, The Sixty-Fourth Congress) 
the President decided that the coun- 
try needed more preparedness than 
the Secretary had estimated. This 
necessity was met by the simple ex- 
pedient of modifying the time limit of 
the above programme, so that now we 
are to carry out the scheme in three 
instead of five years (for details see 
supra). Furthermore, the Secretary 
is authorized to increase the total 
cost of any vessel not to exceed 20 
per cent. as a bonus for speedy con- 
struction. , ‘A 

This programme, which may or 
may not be completely carried out, de- 
pending upon the pleasure of the 
President, will probably keep the 
United States Navy third in relative 
rank, considering the total tonnage 
only. It will not be sufficient to equal 
England’s Navy nor to deprive Ger- 
many of second place. In fact, France 
and Russia will continue to crowd us 


for third place, with Japan not far — 


behind. We have not advanced our 
relative position among the naval 
powers of the world by means of this 
programme. We are barely keeping 
pace with them. 
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BUSINESS 


S. S. Hursner 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1916 


A Year of Unprecedented Business 
Activity—Business in the United 
States today is on a war basis, and 
practically all the business barome- 
ters customarily used in gauging the 
degree of activity in finance, manu- 
factures and commerce, simply reflect 
that abnormal condition. That the 
war in Europe has greatly increased 
the volume of business, as well as 
profits on that business, in those in- 
dustries favored directly by large or- 
ders for foodstuffs, munitions and 
war supplies of all kinds, cannot be 
disputed. These industries, in turn, 
have been obliged to purchase equip- 
ment and raw material on a large 
scale from innumerable other sources. 
Since business is largely a unit, the 
stimulating influence of huge war or- 
ders has favorably affected, directly 
or indirectly, a very large number of 
American industries, and has brought 
about one of the greatest business 
booms ever experienced by this nation, 
and this at a time when most of the 
other leading industrial countries are 
suffering the reverses of a destructive 
war. While discussions of a possibly 
unfavorable aftermath of the war are 
becoming increasingly numerous, the 
general tone of financial and trade 
journals is still distinctly optimistic. 
Business activity seems still to be ac- 
tuated largely by belief in the prose- 
cution of the world’s greatest war for 
some time to come, with the prospect 
of large foreign war orders and con- 
tinued enormous war profits. 

As already stated, practically all 
the leading barometers of trade fur- 
nish evidence of unusual prosperity. 
Merchandise is leaving our ports at a 
rate of 1.9 times the amount shipped 
-at the beginning of 1915, while the 
balance of trade in our favor is near- 


ly 2.4 times as large. Moreover, the 
impetus towards even greater ex- 
ports seems to be gaining strength. 
Comparing the figures of the last 
month of 1916 for which they are ob- 
tainable with those of the correspond- 
ing month of 1915, railroad gross and 
net earnings show increases of nearly 
19 and 28 per cent., respectively, bank 
elearings of 27 per cent., and new in- 
corporations of over 30 per cent. Bus- 
iness failures, on the other hand, have 
decreased 16 per cent. in number and 
nearly 50 per cent. in the volume of 
liabilities. On the same basis of com- 
parison, pig-iron production has in- 
creased over 12 per cent., and the un- 
filled tonnage of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration nearly 80 per cent. Unfor- 
tunately, reliable figures of copper 
production are not available, but 
press reports indicate huge shipments 
to. the Allies and large orders for fu- 
ture delivery, the price in the mean- 
time advancing during the year by 57 
per cent. Probably not less than half . 
of this country’s metal output, it has 
been estimated, is now going for war 
purposes. Automobile sales during 
the first six months of the year, we 
are told, were smaller than the entire 
1915 output by only 15 per cent. (see 
also XXI, Automobiles). The ship- 
building industry is also enjoying un- 
precedented prosperity, attributable 
chiefly to war conditions, and the 
number of steel merchant vessels un- 
der construction in American yards is 
reported to be five times as great as 
at the end of 1915. 

Fortunately, owing to huge gold im- 
ports and the effects of the Federal 
Reserve Act, this business activity 
has been accompanied throughout the 
year by a plentiful supply of credit at 
extraordinarily low rates. “Surplus 
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reserves of the New York Clearing 
House banks, under the new system, 
stand at $107,000,000, despite an in- 
crease in loans since the beginning of 
1915 of 52 per cent. This favorable 
eredit situation, in turn, has had not 
~ only a marked influence on the en- 
largement of many business enter- 
prises, but has insured in the main 
the maintenance of the high price lev- 
el of corporation shares attained 
during 1915. Here it should be re- 
membered that, as regards the shares 
of war-serving corporations, the stock 
market has witnessed during the past 
two years a speculative craze proba- 
bly without parallel in history. 

As might be expected, the prosper- 
ity of 1916, especially since we have 
experienced a serious shortage in lead- 
ing crops, has been accompanied by 
rapidly rising prices in nearly all 
commodities vitally affecting the home 
and industry, and also by increased 
wage demands on the part of labor. 
The extent of price increases has been 
truly phenomenal. Comparing New 
York cash prices for staple commer- 
cial products at the middle of Novem- 
ber with those at the same time in 
1915, the following increases will in- 
dicate the violence of the upward 
trend: No. 1 spring wheat, $1.1614 
to $2.10144; No. 2 yellow corn, $0.7514 
to $1.15; flour, $5.50 to $9.80; lard, 
$9.35 to $18.00; pork, $16.50 to $31- 
-50; beef, $18.75 to $25.50; sugar, 
$6.00 to $7.50; No. 1 foundry iron, 
$17.00 to $29.00; Pittsburgh steel bil- 
lets, $26.00 to $52.50; copper, $19.00 
to $35.00; cotton, $11.70 to $20.20; 
and print cloths, 3% to 6 cents. Such 
price movements along practically all 
lines, combined with scarcity of labor, 
have led to numerous wage demands, 
which, however, in most instances have 
been granted or compromised without 
the occurrence of prolonged and costly 
strikes (see XVI, Labor). In fact, 
all the adverse factors of the year 
which would usually play a promi- 
nent part in influencing the course of 
business and security prices, unset- 
tled labor conditions, rapidly rising 
commodity prices, a serious crop 
shortage, and the ultimate destructive 
effects of the world’s greatest war, 
seem thus far to have been ignored. 

Statistics. — Following the plan 
adopted in previous issues of the 


YEAR Book, we present a series of ta- 
bles which summarize the business 
conditions of 1916 in comparison with 
those of 1915 and earlier years, as 
shown by those leading indices which 
are generally accepted as the truest — 
barometers of industry, trade and fi- 
nance. The tables relating to stock- 
market activity, including summaries 
of “Shares of Stocks and Bonds Sold,” 
“Average Security Prices,” and “New 
Securities Listed,” indicate the ac- 
tivity or lack of activity during the 
year in the security market and the 
condition of the investment demand. 
The tables relating to “Loans and De- 
posits of the New York Clearing 
House Banks” and “Domestic and 
Foreign Money Rates” furnish an 
idea of the conditions surrounding the 
money market during 1916, while the 
tables on “Bank Clearings,” “Foreign 
Trade,” “Cereal Production,” “Rail- 
road Earnings,” “Idle Cars,” “Pro- 
duction of Iron and Copper,” “Build- 
ing Construction,” and “Business 
Failures,” serve to furnish a view of 
the year’s activity in mercantile and 
manufacturing lines. For purposes of 
comparison, the figures are given by 
months for the years 1915 and 1916, 
and to make possible a further com- 
parison, the totals for the several 
items wherever possible are given also 
for 1914 and 1913. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop Production—The erain-crop 
statistics of the United States for 
1916, as indicated by the October es- 
timates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, present a very unfavorable show- 
ing as compared with the excellent re- 
turns of 1915 and 1914. In fact, our 
crop returns constitute the one dis- 
mal item in the year’s unusually fa- 
vorable business record. Considering 


17The author is indebted for many of 


the statistics presented in the follow- — 


ing tables to the monthly compilations 
prepared from authentic sources by R. 
W. Babson, and issued periodically in 
“Babson’s Desk Sheet of Tables on Baro- 
metric Figures for Business Conditions.” 
In the collection of data much assistance 
has been obtained also from the excel- 
lent ee and reviews published 
periodically by the Oommercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, the Journal of Com- 
merce and Financial Bulletin, the Hco- 
nomic World, and the Iron Age. 
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the five leading cereals, wheat, corn, 
oats, barley and rye, the estimated 
yield for 1916, as indicated by the ac- 
companying table, shows a total of 
only 4,782,000,000 bus. as contrasted 
with 5,893,000,000 bus. in 1915, a de- 
cline of slightly over 18.8 per cent. 
Estimates of all the leading cereals 
show a material falling. off from the 
preceding year, and the total decline 
for the five leading grain crops aggre- 
gates 1,111,000,000 bus. Unfortunate- 
ly, other leading farm products, espe- 
cially potatoes, also show a severe de- 
cline. (See also XVII, Agriculture.) 

The year’s wheat crop is estimated 
at only 608,000,000 bus. as compared 
with 1,002,000,000 bus. in 1915 and 
$92,000,000 bus. in 1914, a decrease 
respectively, of 39.2 per cent. and 31.8 
per cent. The decline occurred in both 
winter and spring wheat, but particu- 
larly in the latter. Winter wheat 
yielded only 455,000,000 bus. as con- 
trasted with 655,000,000 bus. in 1915, 
and the yield per acre was 13.8 bus., 
as compared with 16.2 bus. Spring 
wheat yielded only 153,000,000 bus., 
as compared with 357,000,000 in 1915, 
and the yield per acre was only 8.6 
bus. as compared with 18.3 in 1915. 
It should be observed also that the 
acreages devoted to winter and spring 
wheat were only 81.9 and 91.8 per 
cent., respectively, of the acreage dur- 
ing the preceding year. Moreover, the 
food value of the 1915 wheat crop is 


much below the average, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announcing, on 
the authority of mills and elevators, 
that the average weight of a measured 
bushel of spring wheat is only 51.4 
lb., as compared with the usual weight 
of 57.5 lb. 

Corn, the nation’s leading crop, 
shows an estimated decrease of 337,- 
000,000 bus., or over 11 per cent. The 
condition of the crop is only 71.5, 
against 79.7 in 1915 and a ten-year 
average of 77. Most of the remaining 
important agricultural crops also pre- 
sent an unfavorable showing as com- 
pared with 1915. The yield of oats is 
placed at only 1,230,000,000 bus., ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. less than in 
1915, while the quality is slightly 
better. The barley crop is estimated 
at 184,000,000 bus., or over 22 per 
cent. less than in 1915. For rye the 
estimated yield is 42,000,000 bus., a 
decline of over 14 per cent.; for white 
potatoes, 300,000,000 bus., a decline 
of over 16 per cent.; for apples, 66,- 
000,000 bbls., a decline of nearly 14 
per cent.; and for peaches 36,900,000 
bus., a decline of nearly 42 per cent. 
Cotton and hay, it is true, show in- 
creased yields as compared with 
1915, but the percentages are respec- 
tively only four and one per cent. 
Only in the case of flax, rice and to- 
bacco do the yields show the substan- 
tial increases of 11, 11, and 14 per 
cent, respectively. 


CEREAL PRODUCTION 
(000,000 omitted) 


oon 1o1et | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 ee 
‘Winter wheat... .-s.s00c-0- 455 655 685 523 400 | 685 (1914) 
SPRITE WHER Si wi. cee cree wae 153, 357 206 240 330 357 eee 
Popa e sts SC carne 2,718 | 3,055 | 2,673] 2,447 | 3,125 | 3,125 (1912) 
CET EN Ba NO MIR i a ee 1230 | 1540 | 1/141 | 11122] 1/418 | 1540 (2915) 
Eras ay a a RR 184 237 195 178 a24 | "237 (1015 
TR OR Re 42 49 43 41 36} 49 (1915) 
Motalee sien eink ees 4,782 | 5,803 | 4,943 | 4,551 | 5,533 | 5,993 


1 October estimate; the final December estimate is given under XVII, Statistics of Agriculture. 


Cotton Production—The Govern- 
ment’s October statement places the 
condition of the cotton crop at 56.3, 
as compared with 60.8 for 1915, 73.5 
for 1914, 64.1 for 1913, and 67.2 for 
the ten-year average. The estimated 
yield for 1916 is placed at only 11,- 
637,000 bales, or approximately 445,- 
000 bales in excess of the small 1915 


yield. It should be noted that for the 
last two years the cotton crop has 
been less than 12,000,000 bales, as 
compared with the 1914 crop of 16,- 
135,000 bales. The unusually small 
crop of 1916 is chiefly traceable to 
the very poor condition of the staple 
and not to decreased acreage as was 
the case in 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
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327). In 1916, 35,994,000 acres were 
devoted to cotton, or a total planted 
area 12 per cent. larger than in 1915. 
The yield, however, was only 156.3 
Ib. per acre, as compared with 170.3 
lb. in 1915. (See also XVII, Agri- 
culture. ) 

Prices of Staple Agricultural Prod- 
ucts.—Owing to short crop returns, 
combined with huge export demands 
and unfavorable crop conditions in 
Canada and Argentina, current prices 
of agricultural products have reached 
a level very much higher than in 
1915. The following table of farm 
prices prevailing on Oct. 1, as pub- 
lished by the Department of Agri- 
culture, shows a material increase in 
the general level of farm prices (for 
December prices see XVII, Statistics 
of Agriculture). Thus it appears 
that the average price for the five 
leading cereals, wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley and rye, was 88.7 on Oct. 1, 1916, 
as compared with 64.8 on the corre- 
sponding date of 1915, an increase of 
37 per cent. Moreover, potatoes were 
selling at $1.12, as compared with 
48.8 cents in 1915, flaxseed at $1.992 
as compared with $1.481, and cotton 
at 15,5 cents as compared with 11.2 
cents. The farm prices of the prod- 
ucts named on Oct. 1 of each of the 
three years 1914-1916 were as follows: 


1916 1915 1914 
Wheat (bu.)........ $1.363} $0.909) $0.935 
Corn busyics ctsreieoveane 0.823) 0.705} 0.782 
Osta Gb) sin cele sin os .445| 0.345) 0.433 
Barley (bu.)........ 0.765) 0.468) 0.518 
Rye (WUW.) cise dese es 1.041; 0.817} 0.790 
Buckwheat (bu.)....| 0.904] 0.737) 0.787 
Potatoes (bu.)....... .120] 0.488} 0.647 
Sweet potatoes (bu.).}| 0.837) 0.727] 0.873 
Flaxseed (bu.)...... 1.992} 1.481) 1.274 
Ea WACHON) nc apaatmieerainy 10.360} 10.690} 11.770 
Cotton (Ib.),........ 0.155) 0.112} 0.078 


On Oct. 24 Chicago December wheat 
was quoted at $1.6854, as compared 
with $1.034%4 a year before and a 


previous October high of $1.17%4 in| 


1914. Since that date Chicago De- 
cember wheat has sold as high as 
$1.90 per bushel, a higher price than 
that obtained during the famous Lei- 
ter corner and the highest since the 
Hutchinson corner in 1888 when the 
high quotation was $2.00. December 
corn was quoted on Oct. 24 at $0.82%4, 
as compared with $0.58 a year be- 


fore and a previous October high of 
$0.7054 in 1914. New York October 
cotton was quoted at 18.15 cents, as 
compared with 12.27 cents a year be- 
fore and a previous October high of 
14.96 cents in 1913. 


IRON AND STEEL TRADE 


Iron Production.—Large war orders 
have had a marked effect on the iron 
business of the country, which is now 
enjoying an unparalleled prosperity 
(see also XVIII, Iron and Steel). 
Present production is at the rate of 
3,202,000 tons a month, or twice that 
of 1,601,000 for January, 1915. Every 
month of 1916 showed a production 
exceeding the three-million ton mark. 
For the first nine months of the year 
total production amounted to 25,841,- 
000 tons, an increase of nearly 48 per 
cent. over the first nine months’ pro- 
duction of 1915, which in turn ex- 
ceeded that of 1914 by over one mil- 
lion tons. Total production for the 
year reached the huge sum of 35,- 
000,000 tons. Prices likewise have 
had a remarkable rise. At the mid- 
dle of November the price of pig iron 
No. 2 So. at Cincinnati was $20.90, 
compared with $15.90 in 1915 and a 
previous high average of $21.83 in 
1906. Reviewing price movements in 
the iron industry, the Iron Age, in its 
issue of Nov. 9, states the situation 
as follows: 


Last week’s sensational advances in 
pig iron did not check but rather stimu- 
lated buying, but the market is in con- 
fusion over wide variations in prices 
and the withdrawal of a good many sell- 
ers, particularly on business for the sec- 
ond half of 1917. Some of the new ad- 
vances are without a parallel for a 
single week. Virginia iron, which last 
week sold at $19.50, is now $24. Hast- 
ern Pennsylvania basic, quoted last week 
at $21.50, is now $25. Lake Superior | 
charcoal iron, Chicago, has gone from 
$20.25 to $25. Southern No. 2 iron has 
sold at $18, Birmingham, in the past 
two days, and some sellers got $20, 
while two important’ producers are out 
of the market. a 

In the Central West, Bessemer iron 
has sold at $27, Valley furnace, and — 
basie at $23, an advance of $1 for both, 
The buying of steel-making iron for ex- 
port promises to keep up, and a rising 
market is indicated. 


The Steel Trade.—Present figures 
indicate clearly that the steel trade 
is experiencing the greatest boom in 
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Pic Irnon 


Production, Tons 


Production, Pounds 


CorPreR 


Visible Supply, Pounds 


1915 1916 19151 1916 19152 1916 
85,000,000 173,641,000 
90,000,000 145,000,000 
105,000,000 168,000,000 
115,000, 150,000,000 
120,000,000 No 120,000,000, No 
130,000,000 | Reliable | 100,000,000 | Reliable 
135,000,000 | Figures | 118,000,000 | Figures 
140,000,000 |} available | 122,000,000 | available 
147,000,000 126,000,000 
155,000,000 130,000,000 
165,000,000 107,000,000 
200,000,000 84,660,000 


its history, a situation traceable in| 


large part to the immense amount of 
steel required for the completion of 
war orders. The volume and profit- 
ableness of the business are indicated 
by the record of unfilled orders and 
the net earnings of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. Unfilled orders of the 
Corporation, usually considered an 
excellent index of trade, show an 
average of 9,334,119 tons for the 
first nine months of 1916, compared 
with 4,567,705 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1915 and 4,306,- 
846 tons in 1914. In November un- 
filled orders exceeded the ten-million 
ton mark, compared with 7,806,000 
tons during December, 1915, 4,928,- 
000 tons during July, 1915, and only 
3,836,000 tons during December, 1914. 
The totals of unfilled orders by 
months for the last three years are as 
follows: 


1916 
7,922,767 


1914 1915 


4,248,571 


7,189,489/11,058,542 
7,806,220/11,547,286 


November... . 
December... .| 3,836,643 


All accounts indicate also that the 
industry is thriving on rapidly im- 
proving prices as well as from heavy 
orders. Referring to the financial 
statement of the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration for the September quarter, the 


Commercial and Fimancial. Chronicle 
concludes that 
present conditions are unique and grow 
entirely out of the great conflict in Bu- 
Tope. . . . We have the twin advantages 
of a large output combined with ex- 
tremely high prices for all classes of 
iron and steel products, finished and un- 
finished, and in some instances, with 
prices without a parallel in recent times. 
Net earnings, after allowing for ex- 
penses and for interest on the bonds 
of subsidiary companies, amounted 
to $85,815,067, compared with $81,- 
126,048 in the June quarter of 1916, 
with $38,710,644 in the September 
quarter of 1915, and with only $22,- 
706,002 in the September quarter of 
1914, The September quarter’s earn- 
ings of $85,000,000 exceeded the total 
earnings for all of 1914 ($71,663,- 
615) by over $11,000,000. September 
earnings of $30,420,150 exceeded those 
of any preceding month, while in 
January, 1915, earnings amounted to 
only $1,687,150. Even allowing for 
the quarterly dividend of 244 per 
cent. on the common stock and 1% 
per cent. on the preferred, surplus 
earnings for the September quarter 
amounted to the unprecedented total 
of $51,859,450. But despite these 
large profits of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, which are generally considered 
as typical of the steel trade as a 
whole, prices of steel are still rising 
and the end of the movement is not 
yet in sight. As is pointed out by 
the Iron Age in its issue of Nov. 9: 
The rise in finished steel products 
goes on. On black sheets the leading 
interest, which is now practically sold 


up for the first half, has made ad- 
vances of $2 to $3 a ton. It has fol- 
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lowed independent tin plate makers in 
putting its price at $6 per base box, 
or 25 cents above its first sales for 
the first half. Wire nails were ad- 
vanced $3 on Noy. 6, or to $2.85, while 
fence wire has gone from $2.65 to $2.80, 
and woven wire fencing is up $6 a ton. 
On the leading finished steel products 
—plates, structural shapes and bars— 
some mills are refusing, to quote for 
next year except on specific amounts to 
cover contracts in the hands of manu- 
facturing consumers. In plates the in- 
ability of the mills to cope with the 
demand is more pronounced and prices 
are telling the story. 


COPPER TRADE 


The prosperity noted in the iron 
and steel business has been fully du- 
plicated in the copper industry also, 
but unfortunately no reliable figures 
of production are available for the 
year (see also XVIII, Copper). It is 
certain, however, that the domestic 
and foreign demand for the metal, 
owing largely to the increased needs 
of the belligerent nations, has been 
very much larger than during 1915, 
when, according to the statistics of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, the pro- 
duction of primary copper by the re- 
finng plants of the country was 
1,634,204,448 lb. Statistics recently is- 
sued by Secretary Mayer of the New 
York Metal Exchange show that ex- 
ports of copper for the first eight 
months of 1916 (not including those 
to British North America and Mex- 
ico) amounted to 215,199 long tons, 
as compared with only 171,786 tons 
for the corresponding months of 1915. 
These figures are noteworthy also in 
that they show that four of the bellig- 
erent nations, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Russia, received 200,557 
tons, or over 93 per cent. of the total 
exports for the first eight months of 
the year. France received over 105,- 
000 tons, while Great Britain and 
Italy took respectively 51,738 and 
31,143 tons. 

That American production and ex- 
portation of copper are materially 
larger now than in 1915 or during 

‘the first half of 1916 is clearly indi- 
cated by. recent press accounts. To- 
ward the close of September an- 
nouncement was made that the En- 

_ tente Allies had arranged a contract 

through J. P. Morgan & Co. for the 

delivery of 200,000 long tons (448 

million pounds) of copper, the de- 


livery to begin in January, 1917, at 
the rate of 75 million pounds month- 
ly, and, according to reports, at a 
price somewhat in excess of 27 cents 
per pound, or approximately $125,- 
000,000 for the entire contract. This 
is the largest order for copper ever 
concluded anywhere and amounts to 
more than two-thirds of the total cop- 
per exports for the entire year 1915, 
and more than one-half of annual ex- 
ports in any previous year. Press 
accounts indicate also that domestic 
production is reaching unprecedented 
figures. The American Brass Co., for 
example, is reported as requiring 40 
million pounds of copper a month, or 
at the rate of 480 million pounds a 
year. Other American concerns, par- 
ticularly those engaged in turning out 
war munitions, are consuming the 
metal on a proportionately larger 
scale. 

Despite the greatly enlarged out- 
put, the metal has shown a sensa- 
tional advance in price, namely, to 
28.75 cents (electrolytic copper at 
New York) for October, 1916, com- 
pared with 17.98 cents a year before 
and 11.32 cents in 1914. In turn the 
heavy demand for the metal at great- 
ly increased prices has had a material 
effect upon the quotations of leading 
copper shares. At the beginning of 
October the purchase price of Bab- 
son’s list of 20 active and represen- 
tative copper stocks was 57.1, com- 
pared with 28.6 late in 1907, 60.8 in 
August, 1909, and 31.9 in December, 
1914, It is the consensus of opinion 
also that the pressure of demand at 
remarkably high prices has led to a 
material enlargement of copper-refin- 
ing facilities, as well as the opening 
of many mines whose operation had 
been discontinued as unprofitable 
some years before the war. Recent es- 
timates place the present annual cop- 
per-refining capacity of the United 
States at approximately 2,225,000,- 
000 Ib. ; 


FOREIGN TRADE ~ 


The discussion of the country’s for- 
eign trade in the last issue of the 
YEAR Book (p. 329) emphasized the 
fact that we were dealing with an 
abnormal situation. The same con- 
dition has prevailed during the year 
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1916, and the country’s exports, due 
to the same causes, vastly exceeded 
even the remarkable record of 1915. 
Again, as was stated last year, “whol- 
ly as a result of the European War, 
certain of the belligerents have made 
such demands upon us for supplies 
and materials necessary for the prose- 
cution of the conflict as to create a 
most extraordinary balance of trade 
in our favor, this balance, however, 
being confined to a comparatively lim- 
ited number of commodities.” Ex- 
ports of merchandise in the calendar 
year 1915 amounted to $3,546,560,018, 
against $2,113,624,050 in 1914 and 
$2,484,018,292 in 1913. Imports of 
merchandise, on the other hand, re- 
mained practically constant during 
the three years, being respectively 
$1,778,596,695; $1,789,276,001 and $1,- 
792,596,480. The net balance of Amer- 
ican exports for 1915 therefore reached 
the huge total of $1,767,963,323, as 
compared with only $324,348,049 in 
1914 and $691,421,812 in 1913. 
Foreign trade returns for 1916, 
however, far exceed the fondest expec- 
tations and show, as does no other 
business barometer, the large part 
played by war orders in our present 
prosperity. Exports of merchandise 
during the first eight months of the 
year amounted to the unprecedented 
total of $3,435,872,580, and exceeded 
the imports by $1,768,805,615. Al- 
though our foreign-trade balance of 
$1,080,028,442 for the first nine 
months of 1915 was the subject of 
endless comment, being considerably 
more than twice that for the corre- 
sponding period of any previous year, 
it is noteworthy that the balance for 
the first nine months of 1916 is larger 
by nearly 689 millions. For purposes 
of comparison it may be stated that 
the record balance of trade in former 
years was $666,431,554 in the fiscal 
year 1907-1908. Yet impetus towards 
even greater imports seems to be 
gaining strength. For the month of 
September exports reached the un- 
precedented total of $515,007,408, and 
while they receded in October, in No- 
vember they reached the new high 
record of $516,976,359. The Septem- 
ber record exceeded any previous 
month of the present banner foreign 
trade year by 40 millions, and repre- 
sents a balance of trade of 350 mil- 


lions, or over 2.6 times that of Au- 
gust, 1915, when the balance was 
slightly less than 119 millions. Prior 
to the war, 278 millions represented 
the greatest value of merchandise ex- 
ports for any month (November, 
1912) ; then followed in succession the 
records of February, 1915 (300 mil- 
lions) ; October, 1915 (336 millions) ; 
December, 1915 (359 millions) ; 
March, 1916 (410 millions); May, 
1916 (474 millions); August, 1916 
(510 millions) ; September, 1916 (515 
millions) ; and November, 1916, with 
nearly 517 millions. As pointed out 
by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle in connection with the Au- 
gust record: 

This 510-million aggregate is not mere- 
ly a high record of monthly exports for 
the United States; it stands as a high 
water mark for any country or empire 
of the world by a considerable amount, 
as do all the totals beginning with Feb- 
ruary, but in lesser degree. ... The 
August exports of 510 millions is at a 
ratio that meantime would show the out- 
ward trade of the United States to be 
about one-third of that of the whole 
world in normal times. 

Such a ratio, of course, no one ex- 
pects to continue following the return 
of peace, and the discontinuance of 
the extraordinary demands upon us 
by the Entente Allies. The United 
States is just now the beneficiary of 
large war orders at extraordinary 
prices and the high totals of our ex- 
ports are the result of a purely tem- 
porary condition entirely inapplicable 
to the future. Yet, while they last, 
these large war orders serve as a re- 
markable impetus to all industries 
engaged directly or indirectly in fill- 
ing and delivering them. To a very 
large extent, it should be stated, our 
large export figures are due to excep- 
tionally high prices, as compared with 
the years preceding the war, and this 
is especially true of explosives, met- 
als and other war materials, which 
are now leaving our shores in unusual 
quantities. 

A further analysis of our foreign- 
trade returns shows two important 
features, both emphasizing the im- 
portance of war conditions. The first 
relates to the great increase in ex- 
ports to Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. On the one hand Great Brit- 
ain alone, between Jan. 1 and the end 
of September, has contributed nearly 
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FOREIGN TRADE } 


BALaNnce oF TRADE 


Imports Exports 

\ 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
January...... $183,350,942/$122,148,317| $330,036,410|$267,879,313/$145,685,468)$145,730,996 
February.....| 193,935,117} 125,123,391) 401,783,974 299,805,869] 207,848,857| 174,682,478 

PELCHU Ase losiicnare 213,589,785| 157,982,016] 410,742,034] 296,611,852 197,152,249] 138,629,836 
April.........| 218,236,397} 160,576,106 398,568,532| 294,745,913] 180,332,135] 134,169,807 
May .| 229,188,957] 142,284,851| 474,803,637) 274,218,142) 245,614,680 131,933,291 
June.. 245,795,438] 157,695,140) 464,686,846} 268,547,416 218,890,518) 110,852,276 
July.. 182,722,938) 143,244,737 444,716,964] 268,468,702 261,994,026) 125,223,965 
August . -| 199,316,480] 141,804,202] 510,167,438] 260,609,995) 310,850,958) 118,805,793 
September....| 164,038,614) 151,236,026 515,007,408] 300,654,921] 350,968,794| 149,440,796 
October...... 176,423,897] 149,172,729] 490,613,280) 336,152,009] 314,189,383 178,846,360 
November....]} 176,988,305] 155,496,675] 516,976,359] 327,670,353] 339,988,054! 172,173,738 
December. ...]....+++--+0> V71 BS 2,005) yD ives oe 359,306,362].........-. 187,473,987 


ee OCW 


one-half our balance of trade. In 
strong contrast to this situation 
stands the fact that, excluding block- 
aded Germany, Austria and Belgium, 
no less than 17 out of 21 important 
countries have sent larger imports to 
the United States during the first 
half of 1916 than they did during 
the corresponding feriod of 1915. 
The second feature to bear in mind is 
the greatly increased importance 
which certain articles, many of them 
very unimportant before the war, 
play in our export trade. The follow- 
ing tabulation published in August 
(Babson’s report of Aug. 29) shows 
that exports of 14 groups of articles 
during the preceding ten months 
amounted to nearly $1,796,300,000, as 
compared with only $497,823,000 for 
the ten months preceding the war: 


Ten Months |Ten Months 


Exports Ending Ending 
July, 1916 July, 1914 
Mules and horses. $73,000,000] $3,500,000 
Brass, bronze, etc. 155,000,000 6,000,000 
Automobiles and’ 

DATA cs Wes ee 16,000,000} 20,000,000 
Railway cars..... 21,000,000} 10,000,000 
Aeroplanes....... 6,300,000 195,000 
Chemicals....... 93,000,000} 22,000,000 
Motorcycles...... 2,700,000 00,000 
Cotton goods..... 88,000,000} 43,000,000 
Tron and steel. ... 472,000,000} 212,000,000 
Shoes and leather. 120,000,000} 47,000,000 
Canned gi , meat 

and dairy prod- 

Mets savin emake 231,000,000] 124,000,000 
Wool and woolen 

ODOS siielaisre,» a 45,500,000] 3,900,000 
Zine, ete......-.- 36,800,000 328, 
Explosives....... 336,000,000 5,000,000 


$1,796,300,000}$497,823,000 


The comparison shows that exports 
of six of these groups, mules, horses, 
brass, bronze, etc., automobiles and 
parts, chemicals, zinc, ete., and ex- 


plosives, comprised a total of nearly 
$810,000,000 for the ten months: end- 
ing July, 1916, against only $57,- 
000,000 for the ten months preceding 
the beginning of hostilities, an in- 
crease of nearly 15 fold. 

The huge balance of trade already 
referred to should not cause us to 
lose sight of the fact that our im- 
ports of merchandise during the first 
eight months of 1916 are also the 
greatest on record, totaling $1,667,- 
066,965. This compares with $1,150,- 
858,760 for the corresponding months 
of 1915 and with a previous high ree- 
ord of $1,270,361,263 in 1914. ‘The 
exceptional present showing is trace- 
able chiefly to the increased purchas- 
ing power of the country, owing to 
the present wave of prosperity. (See 
also XX, Haternal Commerce of the 
United States.) 


‘BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The figures of new building con- 
struction during 1916 reached exceed- 
ingly high totals for every month and 
stand in striking contrast to the poor 
showing recorded during the preced- 
ing two years (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
331). In fact, the year’s operations 
for the first eight months, the latest 
figures: available, at the time of writ- 
ing, for the country as a whole, ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year. 
New York City shows an increase of 


000 | nearly 543 millions for the first eight 


months of the year, or nearly 43 per 
cent., as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1915. This in- 
crease, equal to nearly a third of that 
recorded by the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle for 159 cities, is in 
part attributable to the desire to file 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
(20 Leading Cities) 


1915 1916 


. . .|$26,693,647|$34,688,631 
+)°30,057,773] 33,495,089 
46,430,160] 54,938,059 
49,863,072] 56,271,635 
53,102,523| 67,326,185 
40,206,351 
40,472,174 
44°764/018 
42'971,076 
43,472,626 
43,031,947 
44,874,679 


43,367,261 
47,120,433 


November. 
December 


plans before the going into effect of a 
prospective change in the building 
regulations placing restrictions upon 
the height of structures (see VII, 
City Planning). In various other 
sections of the country the large fig- 
ures reflect in part the extension of 
plants engaged in the filling of war 
orders. In presenting the results 
(for August) of its compilation of 
building operations for which eon- 
tracts were arranged at 159 cities of 
the country, the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle says: 


For the eight months this year’s oper- 
ations in Greater New York have been 
much greater than in 1915 or 1914, 
$179,626,975, comparing with $125,177,- 
087 and $105,237,200, the Borough of 
Manhattan being responsible for the gain 
over last year. Outside of this city the 
increase over a year ago is 97 million 
dollars ($509,510,729 contrasting with 
$412,682,047) and for the country as a 
whole (159 cities) the projected expen- 
ditures involved, at $689,137,704, is the 
largest of any year in our history, com- 
paring with $537,859,134 in 1915 and 
666 millions in 1912—the previous high 
record. Needless to say, all the vari- 
ous groups into which our returns are 
pgecen ted share in the current year’s 
gain. ~ 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


In the 1915 issue of the Year Book 
(p. 332) it was explained that while 
the record of business failures during 
1915, as contrasted with the poor fail- 
ure situation during 1914, showed no 
improvement in the number of fail- 
ures, there was a distinct improve- 
ment in the total liabilities involved. 
In 1916, however, the failure situa- 
tion is very favorable both as regards 
number and total liabilities. During 
the first nine months of 1914 and 
1915 the number of failures totaled, 
respectively, 12,189 and 15,987, and 
the total liability of failures, $258,- 
248,719 and $229,822,336. The show- 
ing of 1916 for the corresponding 
months, however, shows a decrease of 
19.3 per cent. in the number (12,899) 
as compared with 1915, and of 38 
per cent. in the liabilities involved 
($141,975,460). 

A further analysis of the figures 
shows fewer and less serious failures 
in the three main divisions of busi- 
ness activity; manufactures (see XIX, 
Manufactures) , commerce and finance. 
The comparative. improvement for 
1916 over 1915 is well summarized 
by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle in the following: 

The exhibit for the third quarter of 
the current year (July-September inclu- 
sive) is the best for the period since 
1913 as regards number, and for an ag- 
gregate of indebtedness less than now 
recorded—$43,345,286—we have to go 
back to 1911. The 1915 total was $53. 
876,525, and that of 1914 no less than 
$86,818,291, important brokerage fail- 
ures contributing largely to it. Here 
also a considerable decline from a year 
ago is shown in the liabilities in the | 


trading and miscellaneous. divisions, 
Manufacturing defaults this year stand! 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
(Average of Dun and Bradstreet Reports) 


LIABILITIDS NuMBER Totals 
for Liabilities | Number 
1915 1916 1915 1916 Year 

January .... .|$50,108,578 |$21,521,632 2,613 1,890 1908..... 1$259,341,727 | 14,873 
February. 28,674,137 | 18,320,005 | 2,072 1,649 TSOBE Soa 146,763,569 | 12,430 
March......} 26,914,870 | 17,315,337 | 1,983 1,647 BOISE 20 195,223,045 | 12,109 
ATES ate ea 38,734,038 | 15,747,016 | 1,868 1,331 1OLL ess 189,358,591 | 13,062 
May Rivals weit 19,595,994 | 18,122,176 1,572 1,443 1912... 202,085,974 | 14,647 
June........ 19,078,467 | 9,960,442 | 1,620 1,240 TOS. ks 282,232,584 | 15,296 
DL Yisng ctwaiata's 17,177,926 |. 10,902,872 | 1,591 1,186 1914..... 358,391,742 | 17,531 
August. ..... 15,698,314 | 18,009,594 | 1,335 1,352 1LO1B se, 294,182,806 | 20,602 
September...| 15,992,354 | 12,393,539 | 1,346 1,163 1916.. 196,212,256 | 16,993 

ictober..... 21,234,425 | 11,146,182 1,476 1,248 
November...| 17,696,619 | 11,832,086 1,481 1,251 
December. ..| 23,277,084 | 14,945,903 1,645 1,252 
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RAILROAD GROSS AND NET EARNINGS 
(Commercial and Financial Chronicle) 


Gross EARNINGS 


for $20,317,919, against $26,322,788, and 
brokers, ete., for $5,084,713, against 
$7,099,656. 

The failures for the nine months of 
1916, while fewer in number than in 
1915, exceeded in that particular all 
earlier years, but as the number of firms 
in business is steadily increasing, this 
is not at all surprising. The volume 
of indebtedness for the period in the 
eurrent year is, however, as noted above, 
very much less than in either of the 
three preceding years, and comparatively 
moderate withal. Insolvencies for the 
period this year were 13,250, against 
17,288 in 1915 and 12,841 in 1914, and 
the liabilities involved reached $154,- 
586,707, against $241,464,060 and $271,- 
918,021, respectively. Manufacturing in- 
debtedness totaled $59,214,661, against 
$89,698,009 in 1915, with the situation 
most favorable aS compared with a year 
ago, in machinery and tools, and lumber. 
ete. Trading liabilities of $74,017,524 
compare with $123,691,220, the decrease 
being largely in dry goods and carpets, 
clothing and furnishings, and general 
stores. The failed liabilities of brokers, 
agents, etc., at $21,354,522 contrast with 
$28,074,831. Bank, ete., suspensions in 
the nine-month period, numbered 41 for 
$9,487,779, as against 106 for $23,095,- 
245 in the preceding year. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The decided effect of improved busi- 
ness conditions upon the earnings of 
American railroads represents one of 
the most important economic phases 
of the year. In this respect the show- 
ing has been so excellent as to exceed 


Section or Group Jan. 1 to June 30 Increase(-++) or Decrease(—) 
1916 1915 Total Per Cent. 
Group 1 (18 roads), New England... $81,217,008 $68,109,814 | +$13,107,194 | 19.24 
Group 2 (88 roads), East and Middle. 483,345,220 387,487,868 +95,857,352 | 24.79 
Group 8 (64 roads), Middle West.... 215,991,487 162,749,807 +53,241,680 | 32.39 
Groups 4 and 5 (97 roads) Southern. . 225,484,973 183,928,085 +41,556,938 | 22.60 
Groups 6 and 7 (79 roads) Northwest 364,731,333 290,845,851 73,885,482 | 25.40 
Groups 8 and 9 (100 roads) Southwest 257,951,110 225,442,425 32,508,685 | 14.44 
. Group 10 (44 roads), Pacific Coast... 102,739,781 84,884,534 +17,855,247 | 21.12 
* Total (490 roads).......-...++ $1,731,460,912 |$1,403,448,334 |+$328,012,578 | 23.37 
MiLnacn 
Net Barnincs 
1916 1915 
Group lleva nieve 7,828 7,834 $24,739,232 $20,100,713 +$4,638,519 | 23.07 
Group 2 ..-| 29,684 | 29,578 150,941,073 109,359,055 +41,582,018 | 38.07 
Groups. besiei. 23,280 | 23,677 68,071,011 36,396,199 +31,674,812 | 87.45 
Groups 4 and 5..| 42,221 42,124 79,538,150 §2,515,813 +27,022,337 | 51.47 
Groups 6 and 7..| 68,907 | 68,426 124,262,558 86,859,206 +37,403,352 | 43.09 
Groups 8 and 9..} 58,791 | 58,520 78,827,254 59,534,657 | -+14,292,597 | 24.01 
Group 10....... 18,538 | 18,336 37,997,616 28,459,864 +9,537,752 | 33.47 
Total os... 249,249 | 248,495 $559,376,894 $393,225,507 |4-$166,151,387 | 42.26 


the most sanguine hopes, and counter- 
balances in large measure the unfa- 
vorable earnings reports in previous 
issues of the YrAR Book. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicles 
classified compilation of gross and net 
earnings of 249,249 miles of road 
shows that gross earnings for the six 
months ending June 30, 1916, exceed- 
ed those for the corresponding months 
in 1915 by no less than $328,012,578, 
the total rising from $1,403,448,334 
to $1,731,460,912. Expenses, it is 
true, increased by the large amount 
of $161,861,191; yet net earnings 
reached the very satisfactory total of 
$559,376,894, against $393,225,507 
during the first six months of 1915. 
The gain in net earnings of $161,861,- 
191 represents the remarkable in- 
crease of 42.26 per cent. The detailed 
tabulation shows that the remarkable 
improvement not only continued as to 
both gross and net earnings through 
all the six months, but was well dis- 


| tributed over all sections of the coun- 


try. 

Babson’s statement for 10 leading 
railway systems, representing every 
section of the country, shows gross 
earnings for the first seven months of 
1916 to be 20 per cent. larger than 
for the corresponding months of 1915, 
For the last 12 months (ending July), 
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NET SURPLUS OF IDLE CARS 


1914 1915 1916 

tgs ae 186850 [Robi dao. sacs SYOAIE Pam, As.k. css. 46,955 
f a UR ae oe 214,889 i rs 
Mebs al rere +++ 209,678 Mar. 1......... 921,747 | Feb. 1...... 21,485 
Pa oso 197,052 (Mian. i. tc weet fi20,001 
(Mar. 1.200220! 153907" | April Lescscess 24084 Not ; 
igi oe Na 124°865 vor aos | APT Besser ie. a7650 
“shalt lias vets May L.eve.ens- 201, Mae Tse te Wp ey 38. Se 
May esse. 228'879 | June 1......... 299,928 

ar saccge 238/642 Tune). boo cs sea GVO88 
aides ees 41°80 | July 1iccccsess 275686 | July U..¢..cces0. 2284 
uae 15.0.6. 02.: 232'334 

Bula ads sass , 219,540 Nigra eho eles 265,364 Aug, L....es.e+- 9,762 
at SRP Ee ee 6,541 Na hae 
asin d ce eek, Toe 66a | Bat TiS), Sezs 4 186,000... |)/ B&Dt : Peer cen > sia ARCTS. 
ae eM aE : Ootix Aone 2 60,697 
ee ee nae sat | Novel Vedas 108,010 
Onbimtise 131,027 | Nov. 1.....2+s5 26,239 

al eee 151,982 Dacre see 2 107,778 
Woy cit caseee 170,096 | Dec. 1......:+. . 38,199 | Jan. 1,1917..... 59,892 


nm = net shortage. 


1 Publication discontinued. 


2 Publication resumed, but monthly instead of fortnightly as formerly. 


according to his statement, these 
earnings exceeded those of the pre- 
ceeding year by over 16 per cent. For 
the same two periods net earnings 
show increases of approximately 35 
and 26 per cent. The present im- 
mense volume of traffic is indicated 
also by the existing shortage in cars. 
Instead of an average net surplus of 
217,186 cars ag reported by the 
American Railway Association for the 
year 1915 (idle cars reached the large 
total of 327,084 on April 1, 1915), the 
net surplus for 1916 to Oct. 1 aver- 
ages only 12,368 cars, while on that 
date an actual net shortage of nearly 
61,000 cars was reported. This short- 
age, according to press reports, in- 
creased to over 108,000 on Nov. 1. Ac- 


cording to the Commercial and F%-. 


nancial Chronicle’s comprehensive re- 
view of the railroad situation for the 
year: ; 


The year 1916 will always remain 
memorable for the magnificent way in 
which the great transportation systems 
of the United States were able to en- 
large both their gross and their net in- 
come. The year stands unique for the 
imposing nature of the gain in gross 
and net alike. In this these transpor- 
tation agencies, of course, simply reflect 
the wonderful expansion in trade and in- 
dustry generally as the result of the 
demands upon the United States arising 
out of the gigantic conflict being waged 
between the leading countries of Europe. 
Prior to the present expansion in rev- 
enues, which had its inception about 
September or October last year, the rail- 
Toad industry had for many years been 
languishing. Indeed, it was in a bad 


way, as cost of operations was rising 
and traffic and revenues failed to expand 
in a commensurate way. But under 
the stimulus to industry afforded by the 
present world war, they have now re- 
trieved the past and at one bound re- 
gained all they had previously lost, and, 
advancing to new heights, are now sur- 
peste by far the best records of the 
past. 


Later reports, pertaining to the 
month of October, indicate less fa- 
vorable results than those noted 
above. In part this is due to the fact 
that comparison is made with larger 
totals than was previously the case. 
The season’s crop shortage, however, 
is’ also beginning to assert itself as 
an unfavorable factor. Owing to the 
serious wheat-crop failure in the 
Northwest, northwestern railroads 
are experiencing a considerably re- 
duced tonnage and are therefore al- 
ready reporting smaller gross and net 
earnings. Elsewhere the gains are 
a general but on a greatly reduced 
scale. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


The bank-clearings barometer of 
business conditions furnishes new 
high records both for New York City 
and for outside cities, and gives fur- 
ther proof of the extraordinary pros- 
perity prevailing throughout the 
country. For the month of October 
the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle’s compilation for 162 cities shows 
total clearings of $25,612,566,000, 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Bank CLEARINGS ToTat Bang 


OvuTsipn or New Yorrk CLEARINGS 
1915 1916 1915 1916 
GEMMBTY. <felelesiale)aie le a ain $6,195,741,000 | $7,743,293,000 | $13,483,434,000 | $20,070,095,000 
Mebraaryis fees wiels cms 5,430,346,000 7,129,512,000 | 11,912,183,000 | 18,236,250,000 
oy fo) a pen oe at 6,283,286,000 | 8,131,801,000 | 13,848,400,000 | 20,679,676,000 
| April 6,201,419,000 7,692,625,000 | 15,013,084,000 | 19,315,242,000 
May 5,991,630,000 8,096,352,000 | 14,626,776,000 | 20,657,280,000 
June 6,096,718,000 8,044,195,000 | 14,122,200,000 | 20,597,707,000 
ULV Iie) olan ia erates @ seversreat 6,233,988,000 7,928,168,000 | 14,929,402,000 | 19,366,911,000 
BUR USE Hii.) o, asic isis elas 5,733, 108,000 7,984,509,000 | 14,270,451,000 | 19,751,826,000 
September............. 6,135,362,000 8,406,660,000 | 15,759,725,000 | 22,762,602,000 
October... 7,407,331,000 9,902,192,000 | 20,146,990,000 | 25,613,387,000 
November. 7,553,091,000 | 10,051,198,000 | 19,382,511,000 | 26,704,572,000 
December............. 7,971,642,000 10,259,255,000 | 20,302,782,000 | 27,194,862,000 


against $20,152,206,000 in 1915, an 
increase of 27.1 per cent. Compared 
with 1914, the increase reaches 118.2 
per cent. For the first ten months of 
the year clearings aggregated $207,- 
050,670,000, against the 1915 high 
record for the same months of $148,- 
122,502,000. Thus far, therefore, the 
year 1916 presents an increase of 39.8 
per cent. over 1915, while compared 
with 1914, the gain amounts to 57.4 
per cent. 

The foregoing gain, it should be 
noted, is well distributed through the 
country and is not confined mainly to 
New York City, as is sometimes the 
case. Exclusive of New York City, 
clearings for October total $9,901,- 
000,000, a gain of 33.6 per cent. over 
the corresponding month of 1915, and 
of 61.6 per cent. over 1914. Gains 
are particularly large at such impor- 
tant and widely distributed centers 
as Chicago (increase over October of 
1915, 32.5 per cent.), Philadelphia 
(38.9 per cent), Wheeling (51.2 per 
cent.), Fall River (45.4 per cent.), 
Cleveland (70.6 per cent.), Detroit 
(51.5 per cent.), Milwaukee (43 per 
cent.), Columbus (51.1 per cent.), 
San Francisco (36.3 per cent.), Seat- 
tle (52.2 per cent.), Salt’ Lake City 
(62.6 per cent.), Kansas City (27.7 
per cent.), Denver (32.9 per cent.), 
St. Louis (42.1 per cent.), New Or- 
leans (78.1 per cent.), Richmond 
(88.1 per cent.), Atlanta (55.2 per 
cent.), and Memphis (54.7 per cent.). 

For the first ten months of the 
year, clearings exclusive of New York 
City total $81,059,000,000, a gain of 
31.3 per cent. over the corresponding 
months in 1915 and of 34.1 per cent. 
over 1914, While bank clearings, ex- 


clusive of New York, probably consti- 
tute the best single barometer of gen- 
eral business conditions, it is only 
fair to note that such clearings are 
materially affected by rising commod- 
ity prices. Hence the foregoing in- 
crease must be viewed with this fac- 
tor in mind. The later discussion of 
index numbers (see infra) will serve 
to show that the unprecedented rise 
in the price level of practically all 
commodities during the last two 
years has greatly increased the vol- 
ume of checks cleared. 

At New York City the exhibit of 
clearings presents a phenomenal 
showing. For October such clearings 
amount to $15,711,000,000, or 23.3 
per cent. in excess of the October rec- 


ord of 1915, and 180.4 per cent. in ex- . 


cess of the same month in 1914. For 
the ten-month period clearings aggre- 
gate $125,991,000,000, or one and a 
half times the total clearings of all 
the other cities used in the Chroni- 
cele’s compilation. This total repre- 
sents a gain of 45.8 per cent. over. the 
same period in 1915 and 77.2 per cent. 
over 1914. These large gains are 
traceable, in large part, to special cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, oper- 
ations on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as will be shown later, have 
been unusually heavy, and such oper- 
ations, especially since stocks are sell- 
ing at top prices, greatly augment 
bank clearings. Moreover, during 
1914 the Stock Exchange, as well as 
other security markets in New York 
City, suspended operations for prac- 
tically four months. Again, cotton, 
wheat and other commodities dealt 
in on the city’s produce exchanges 
have increased enormously in price, 
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thus causing exchange operations to 
augment bank clearings to a consid- 
erable extent. Lastly, owing to the 
war, New York’s importance as an 
export, import and banking center 
has tremendously increased, and an 
increased volume of business at great- 
ly increased prices has been respon- 
sible for a large expansion in bank 
clearings. 


THE SECURITY MARKET 


Volume of Stock Transactions.— 
The most noticeable feature connect- 
ed with the stock market during 1916 
has been the enormous volume of 
transactions, particularly in the class 
of so-called “war stocks.” In this re- 
spect nearly all of the year shows a 
continuation of the speculative craze 
which became so pronounced during 
the last half of 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p. 336). For the first ten months of 
the year, shares traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange totaled 167,- 
023,459, a noteworthy figure when 
compared with 141,812,201 for the 
same period in 1915, 45,990,575 in 
1914, and 72,553,020 in 1913. In fact, 
we must go back to the year 1909 to 
find a larger total, namely, 178,302,- 
309 shares. 

With the exception of July, each 
month thus far has exceeded the 12- 
million share mark, and the tendency 


has been for the volume of sales to 
become increasingly larger. During 
September and October sales aggre- 
gated the huge totals of 29,992,582 
and 28,161,277 shares. For October, 
the last month for which complete 
data are available at present writing, 
operations exceeded those for the 
same month in any year since 1904, 
and in most instances by a large mar- 
gin. When viewed in connection with 
the prevailing high price level, the 
year’s record of stock-exchange oper- 
ations gives unmistakable evidence of 
one of the most violent stock-market 
booms in American history. It is 
also noteworthy, as indicating the 
direction of speculative activity, that 
many stocks which formerly played 
only a relatively minor part in the 
volume of transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange have suddenly 
become very prominent. One may 
point to a recent instance, for exam- 
ple, when for an entire week the sales 
of 11 stocks, American Smelting & 
Refining, Anaconda, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive, Central Leather, Crucible Steel, 
Inspiration Copper, International 
Mercantile Marine common, Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine preferred, 
International Nickel, Kennecott Cop- 
per and Maxwell Motors, represented 
over one-third of the total volume of 
sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


SECURITY MARKET TRANSACTIONS AND PRICES 
(New York Stock Exchange) 


TotaL TRANSACTIONS 


AvpraGce Security Prices 


Shares of Stock Bond Sales PO Deasing ie gine 
1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 | 1915 | 1916 
January...| 5,076,210 | 15,956,944 |$57,110,500 |$118,024,500] 133.0 | 143.3 | 89.2 | 91.8 
Rearaery 4,383,449 | 12,126,205 3,842,500 131.8 } 138.3 | 89.0 | 91.8 
March....| 7,862,308 | 15,197,585 | 63,124,500 81, 638, '000| 131.6 | 138.0 | 88.7 | 91.6 
April..... 21,022,930 | 12,523,507 110; 359, 500 79, 384,250} 136.8 | 136.6 | 89.8 | 91.4 
ay......«| 12,581,040 | 16,527,576 64,284,200 98,569,000 133.0 | 138.6 | 89.2 | 91.5 
June. 1 1,004,042 12,823,833 | 57,957,000 84,786,500) 132.4 | 140.5.| 88.7 | 92.3 
Biv ieee diene 14,371,633 9,187,868 | 55,535,500 67,823,500} 127.8 | 139.7 | 87.5 | 92.0 
August....| 20, 432) 350 | 14, 626, 082 | 72,253,000 84,934,000} 131.6 | 139.2 | 87.2 | 91.9 
September. 18,399,286 | 29, 992) 582 | 80,741,000 97,145,500] 133.1 | 140.6 | 86.6 | 91.8 
October... 26,604,702 28, 161, 277 {104,122,500 | 133, '970, 500} 141.5 | 143.9 | 88.2 | 93.4 
November.| 17,634,270 | 34, 552), 860 |130,088,500 | 122, "426, 000} 145.0 | 142.0 | 91.2 | 93.9 
December .| 13,698,732 31,735,674 120,517,000 95,795,000 142.7 | 137.5 | 91.8 | 93.8 

Total, 1910) _ 164,150,061 

1911 127,207,258 

1912 131,128,415 

1913 83,470,693 

1914 47,900,568 

1915 173,145,203 

1916) 233,311,993 
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RANGE OF STOCK PRICES DURING 1915 AND 1916 
(New York Stock Exchange Quotations) 


1915 1916 
High Low |End Oct.| High Low j|End Oct. 
American Car & Foundry... 98 40 974 784 52 67% 
American Cotton Oil....... 64 — 39 62% 58% 481 57 
American Locomotive.......++se++: TAL 19 704 984 58 7 
American Smelting & Refining....... 952 56 932 122% 884 1123 
American Sugar... 20.6... eens 114% 994 1134 125% 104 121} 
American Telephone & Telegraph. ... . 126 116 1243 1344 123} 133 
Atlantic Coast Line...........- afk dS 98 115 126 1064 1214 
Baltimore and Ohio...... ae 944 63% 94% 96 814 88% 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. . Sait 93 83 87% 88% 81 855 
Canadian Pacific. .........++++--0+ 1853 138 183} 183% 1624 173% 
Chesapeake & Ohio.........-.0-0-- 623 35 622 “bs 8 69% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..... 98t 77 942 1023 89 95 
Chicago & Northwestern........... 132 1183 1313 134¢ 123 129 
WAG Gis lx, sco shavel exp hares ea mae inte ime ole & 444 19% 42% 43% 32 39% 
Great Northern, pfd... 1254 1123 1253 1275 115 1183 
Illinois Central........ 113 9 110 109% 99% 108% 
Lehigh Valley R. R.... 156 743 803 873 74h 84 
Missouri Pacific. ........seeeeeseee 18} 1 6} 22 3 9t 
New York Centrale i. 0-3 ccc ccse ss 103% 815 103 1144 1003 108% 
Northern Pacific. ..........00. sel MELSF 994 115} 118% 108 112 
Pennsylvania R. R......- 118 574 603 55 58¢ 
Reading.....\..+... 163% 774 3 1155 75k 110 
Southern Pacific 102 81 101? 104% 943 100: 
Southern Ry.... aot 
Union Pacific. ....., 138 
United States Steel... ........2.5-- 883 


Stock Prices.—While operations in 
the security market were conducted 
during the year on an extremely large 
scale, it is important to bear in mind 
that this activity was not accompa- 
nied by any general decided increase 
in prices. The increase had occurred 
during 1915. Since the essential func- 
tion of organized exchange markets, 
aside from furnishing a convenient 
market place, is to discount future 
business conditions, it is only natural 
that stock-market prices should have 
discounted in 1915 the good business 
conditions of today. Referring to the 
table of representative stocks used in 
previous issues of the YEAR Boox, it 
appears that the average price of the 
stocks enumerated stood at 91.8 at 
the end of October, as compared with 
89 at the same time in 1915, thus 
showing only a very moderate in- 
crease for the year, whereas during 
the preceding year the increase in the 
average price exceeded 27 per cent. 
Roger W. Babson’s “Weekly Barome- 
ter Letter” gives the average price of 

' 20 representative railroad stocks as 
110.0 at the middle of November, as 
. compared with 106.53 at the same 
time in 1915, 87 in December, 1914, 
and 131.5 in August, 1909. As re- 
gards 12 representative industrials 
the average price at the middle of 


November, 1916, is given as 163.66, 
compared with 121.15 at the same 
time in 1915, 73.4 in December, 1914, 
and 97.7 in August, 1909. 

In analyzing stock prices during 
the last two years it is important 
to distinguish between the shares of 
industrials and railroads, the former 
having advanced much more than the 
latter. Yet a use of averages will 
show that as regards both classes the 
highest prices were reached in 1915, 
and that present prosperity was suc- 
cessfully discounted by the market by 
about one year. Thus, taking 47 
leading industrials listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, representative 
of all important types of activity, it 
appears that on July 30, 1914 (clos- 
ing prices), one share in each of these 
corporations could have been pur- 
chased at an aggregate cost of $2,- 
786. Using the highest prices at- 
tained during 1915, these same shares 
would have brought a total of $6,045, 
thus showing an appreciation of 117 
per cent. within about a year. By 
Sept. 8, 1916, however, the total price 
had dropped to $5,202, an apprecia- 
tion of 87 per cent. over the price of 
July 30, 1914. 

Using next 22 leading railway 
stocks as a basis, representing every 
section of the country, the average 
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price per share was 80% on July 30, 
1914; the highest price during 1915 
was 9514; the highest price during 
1916 was 9644; while on Sept. 8, 


1916, the price stood at 89%4. In oth- 


er words, the highest average price 
for these representative railway 
stocks since the beginning of the war 
shows an appreciation of only 19.5 
per cent. over the price level of July 
30, 1914, while by Sept. 8, 1916, this 
appreciation was reduced to only 11- 
-14 per cent. Public-service corpora- 
tion stocks have shown a similar ten- 
dency. Using 10 leading and repre- 
sentative issues listed on the New 
York and Philadelphia exchanges, the 
average price per share was 68% on 
July 30, 1914; the highest price dur- 
ing 1915 was 8136; the highest price 
during 1916 was 8314; while on Sept. 
8, 1916, the price was 8014. The high- 
est price level, as compared with the 
price on July 30, 1914, represents an 
appreciation of only slightly over 23 
per cent., while by Sept. 8, 1916, this 
appreciation had been reduced to 
16.73 per cent. 

The surprising thing is not that 
prices on the average did not seek 
higher levels during 1916 but that 
they maintained their price level as 
well as they did, in spite of such ad- 
verse factors as unsettled labor con- 
ditions, rapidly rising commodity 
prices, a crop failure in the North- 
west, together with heavy losses in 
corn and cotton, and the destructive 
effects of the great war itself. Just 
as war conditions have shaped the 
course of the stock market during the 
past two years, so it is now the con- 
gsensus of opinion that the same in- 
fluences will govern it in the immedi- 
ate future. The general impression is 
that its course manifestly depends up- 
Many 
stocks are regarded as certainly too 
high if the war should stop within 
the next few months; but should the 
war and present orders and profits 
continue for a year or two more, it is 
argued by many that present prices 
would be justified. Judging from the 
present volume of sales and the com- 

arative firmness of prices, Wall 
Btreet is evidently proceeding on the 
theory that peace is still remote and 
that the war will continue for an- 
other year or two at least. 


The foregoing statement, in view of 
the great advance in industrial stocks 
in 1915, calls attention to the medio- 
ere market advance of representative 
railway stocks. In view of the re- 
markable earnings of American rail- 
roads during 1916, it seems difficult 
to explain the very modest advance 
in the price of railway shares. Mani- 
festly, the significance of present 
earnings is largely lost when we re- 
flect that the comparison is with very 
unfavorable returns for 1915 and most 
of the years immediately preceding. 
Heavy foreign liquidation of Ameri- 
can railway stocks, no doubt, has ex- 
erted its influence also. The stock 
market is concerned chiefly with the 
future and the discounting of an un- 
favorable railroad situation in the 
future has probably been more re- 
sponsible than any other factor for 
the failure of railway stocks to keep 
pace with industrials in their violent 
upward market movement. Greatly 
increased traffic necessarily means in- 
creased equipment and enlarged ter- 
minals. But rolling stock, other 
equipment and buildings now cost 
more than ever before. Moreover, the 
labor problem has loomed threaten- 
ingly over the railroads for over a 
year and is likely soon to be even 
more serious (see also XVI, Labor). 
Skilled labor already has aggressive- 
ly pushed its demands and the claims 
of unskilled labor will probably soon 
follow. In all probability the market 
also regards the huge traffic prevail- 
ing just now, traceable very largely 
to the war, as purely temporary. It 
is probably felt that with the return 
of normal peace conditions the rail- 
road troubles of recent years will 
again prevail. It should not be over- 
looked that the prices of what the 
railroads sell is regulated by law, 
while the prices of what they must 
buy, terminals, equipment and labor, 
have been steadily rising and are not 
thus regulated. (See also XX, Rail- 
roads. ) 

Prices of War Stocks.—The YEAR 
Book for 1915 called attention (p. 
337) to the extraordinary rise in the 
price level of the shares of (1) those 
corporations engaged in the manufac- 
ture of ammunition, railroad equip- 
ment and army supplies; (2) those 
receiving orders for food and cloth- 
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WAR STOCKS : 


i High i 
July 30, High, Since Nov. 3, Dec. 29 
1914 1915 Jan, 1, 191 1916 
1916 
Allis-Chalmers............-. 74 494 8 2844 27 
American Can............-. 22% 6814 6814 645% 4614 
American Car & Foundry. . 4614 98 78% 71% 6414 
American Locomotive....... 23 7434 984 92% 7654 
American Steel Foundry..... 27% 74% 3 6414 0 
American Woolen Co.. 12 56 58% 53 43% 
American Zine, Lead & Smelt. 1234 71% 97% 554% 37% 
Baldwin.Locomotive........ 42 154% 118% 87 57% 
Bethlehem Steel. ........... 3334 10 678 25 
Crucible Steel........-...4 1444 109% 9914 94 6134 
Distillers’ Securities......... 124% 504% 5414 4614 28 
Electric Storage Battery..... 47 60 72% 70% 67 
General Chemical........... 1 360 350 330 310 
General Electric. ........... 14034 18544 187% 18334 167 
General Motors............. 8 558 50 BUA TA i tee Saas 
24 2014 50% 415% 26 

Saetaranin Steel... ‘i 30 9434 107 897% 82 
New York Air Brake........ 60 16434 186 15844 143 
National Lead ............. 4134 7034 745% 69 58 
Pressed Steel Car........... 3814 784 8814 75% 4 
Studebaker Vora. aes ole 28 195 167 12934 10334 
Tennessee Copper..........- 29 70 6614 23% 163% 
baie States tnaasenal Alco- 

NETS) OWN ee ernie Pe Eee 20 13134 |. 1704 14844 11034 
ume States Steel, Common. 554% 8914 12934 120% 106% 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. Co. . 2444 2 51 46% 3 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 73% TAR 715% 67% 545% 
Willys-Overland SRI ear ae 85 268 325 4234 35% 


ing, enormous quantities of which are 
needed by the belligerent countries-to 
equip their armies or to replace the 
decreased production occasioned by the 
withdrawal of numerous workers from 
their normal occupations; (3) iron 
and steel companies called upon to 
furnish materials to meet the domes- 
tic requirements for raw materials, 
machinery and additional working 
equipment along many lines, in order 
to fulfill foreign orders; (4) automo- 
bile manufacturing companies with 
large contracts on hand for foreign 
delivery; and (5) steamship compa- 
nies benefitting from greatly in- 
creased freight rates. During 1916 
these groups of stocks still present 
the picture of enormous war profits 
and an unprecedented, appetite for 
stocks at exceedingly high prices. In 


the main, the volume of transactions, 


in these groups of stocks has been 
considerably greater in 1916 than 
during 1915, and in many instances 
new high levels were reached. This 
situation is all the more noteworthy 
in view of the fact that it has oc- 
curred in the face of the heaviest for- 
eign liquidation to which the Ameri- 


can market has ever been subjected. 
Nearly every week of the year has 
had its sensation in the industrial 


list, and every reader is familiar 
with the rise of General Motors from 
78 to 814 and of United States Steel 
common from 48 in 1915 to 129 in 
November, 1916, despite the fact that 
during 1915 the amount of United 
States steel stock owned in Europe is 
reported to have decreased 41.6 per 
cent. ‘ 

The huge volume of transactions 
and sensational upward movements in 
individual stocks, however, should 
not cause one to overlook the impor- 
tant fact that the highest prices in 
war stocks prevailed in 1915, or early’ 
in 1916, and that the present price 
level is so much lower as to warrant 
the belief that the stock market prac- 


tically discounted the effects of war 


profits within the first year of hos- 
tilities. The relation of present 
prices to those of 1915 is indicated 
by the accompanying table of 27 
leading corporations which have fig- 
ured largely in the newspaper ac- 
counts of war profits. Summarizing 
the table it appears that on July 30, 
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1914, one share in each of these cor- 
porations could have been purchased 
at a total cost of $1,178. At the 
highest prices of 1915 these same 
shares represented an aggregate price 
of $3,882, an appreciation of 229 per 


- cent. By Sept. 8, 1916, the price had 


declined to $3,111, an appreciation of 
164 per cent., as compared with the 
price of July 30, 1914. Moreover, 
while these atocks increased consid- 
erably following Sept. 8, they suf- 
fered a very severe decline in the lat- 
ter part of December in connection 


with the widely heralded peace ru- 


mors. In fact, the volume of sales 
and the accompanying decline in 
prices almost reached panic propor- 
tions. On Dec. 29 the prices of 26 
of the stocks referred to in the table 
(excluding General Motors, for which 
no sale is recorded) aggregated only 
$2,425, as compared with correspond- 


ing aggregations of $2,923 on Nov. 3, 


1916; $2,531 on Sept. 8, 1916; $3,548 
for the high of 1916; $3,324 for the 
high of 1915, and $1,100 on July 30, 
1914. The quotations at the close of 
the year thus show an average appre- 
ciation of only 120 per cent. over the 
prices prevailing on July 30, 1914, 
and a decline of nearly 27 per cent. 
as compared with the high price in 
1915. 

Even greater has been the rise in 
the price level of leading “ordnance 
stocks.” Unfortunately, averages can- 
not well be obtained here, partly be- 
eause few of these stocks were quoted 
on July 30, 1914, and partly because 
quotations ‘have been changed so fre- 
quently by increasing the stock issues 
or by converting old securities into 
new. The combined price of nine of 
these stocks (comparing the quota- 
tions of July 30, 1914, with those of 
Dec. 31, 1915) shows an appreciation 
of 311 per cent. Copper stocks like- 
wise, owing to large war orders and 
an increase in the price of the metal 
at New York within the year from 
17.75 cents to 28.38 cents, have shown 
large advances. Babson’s average 
price for 20 active copper stocks stood 
at 54.1 for September, 1916, as com- 
pared with the average of 31.9 for 


. December, 1914. 


Bond Sales.—During the first ten 
months of the year bond sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange aggregat- 
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ed $931,630,950, as compared with 
$710,489,200 in 1915, $425,086,100 in 
1914, and $424,280,020 in 1913. These 
sales for 1916 seem large, but the fig- 
ures are apt to be misleading. Ow- 
ing to the closing of the New York 
Exchange following July 30, 1914, 
there were practically no bond sales 
for five months of that year, and dur- 
ing 1916 trading in Anglo-French, 
American foreign, British and Cana- 
dian issues constituted approximately — 
one-third of the total. As in the case 
with stocks, the price level of stand- 
ard bond issues changed but slightly 
during 1916. Babson’s average price 
of 10 leading and _ representative 
bonds gives 93.7 as the average price 
for November, 1916, and 91.2 as the 
average price for November, 1915. 
The price of 93.7 for November, 1916, 
compares with the price of 90.7 for 
November, 1913, 96.4 for 1912, 98.0 
for 1911, 98.2 for 1910, and 100.1 for 
1909. 

That bonds, with their fixed inter- 
est rate, should not appreciate mate- 
rially is logical enough. We need 
only consider the present temptation 
to investors and speculators to divert 
the flow of capital to stock issues 
which permit of participation in the 
large profits that are now being made 
or are expected in the future. The 
rapidly increasing cost of living, the 
rising tendency of long-term money 
rates, the general feeling that interest 
rates, aS a consequence of the war, 
will be materially higher for years to 
come, and the flotation of large for- 
eign war issues in this country on a 
5% and 6 per cent. basis with the 
prospect of further issues, also con- 
stitute in their combined effect a pow- 
erful deterrent to any upward move- 
ment in bond issues yielding only a 
moderate rate of interest and having 
a number of years to run before ma- 
turity. The resale to us of large 
blocks of American bonds held abroad 
and the temptation to many to invest 
in foreign: securities, owing to their 
low price and the favorable rates of 
exchange, are additional factors that 
now weigh very heavily upon the 
price level of existing American bond 
issues. 

New Securities Listed—Listings of 
securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during 1916 occurred on a 
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very much larger scale than during 
any of the preceding three years. Yor 
the first nine months of the year such 
listings aggregated $1,308,300,975, or 
approximately twice the listings for 
the corresponding months of 1915 
($666,482,950) and 1913 ($633,126,- 
315), and nearly one and_ three- 
fourths times those of 1914. In fact, 
listings during the first nine months 
of 1916 exceeded the listings during 
all of 1915 by over 11 per cent., dur- 
ing 1914 by nearly 36 per cent., and 
during 1913 by over 35 per cent. At 
this rate of listings the total for the 
year bids fair to equal or exceed that 
of any year since 1909, when listings 
reached the unusually high figure of 
$2,439,656,870. 

The poor showing of 1915 is trace- 
able chiefly to the collapse of credit 
for several months following the out- 
break of the war and the resulting 
disturbed business operations. Thus 
far every month of 1916, except Jan- 
uary, presented a total considerably 
in excess of the corresponding month 
of last year. Notice should be taken 
of the fact, however, that the large 
total of 1916 includes the $500.- 
000,000 of Anglo-French bonds. Ex- 
cluding this large foreign issue, 1916 
listings for the first nine months of 
the year exceed those for the same 
months of the years 1915 and 1914 
by only 21 per cent. and 8 per cent., 
respectively. 


LISTINGS OF NEW SECURITIES 


1915 1916 
January........ $84,282,800 | $29,613,700 
February....... 57,489,600 | 552,614,7002 
March. ab 148,988,775 


1,329,616,345 
1,786,986,170 
968,738,315 
964,157,200 
1,172,078,320 
1,991,735,075 


1 Including $138,000,000 Wabash Ry. Stock. 
4 Including $500,000,000 Anglo-French Bonds. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Intense activity on the stock ex- 
changes, accompanied by rapidly ris- 
ing prices and an abundance of news- 
paper comment on large profits and 
the placing of huge orders, almost in- 
variably prepares the public for par- 
ticipation in new ventures and thus 
furnishes the opportunity of the pro- 
moter. Probably never before were 
rumors of immense orders and proph- 
ecies of unheard-of profits so per- 
sistently paraded before the reading 
public as during 1916. It is not at 
all surprising, therefore, that the last 
four months of 1915 and all of 1916 
up to the time of writing, furnish 
abundant evidence of the avidity with 
which the public absorbed new secur- 
ity issues. 

New incorporations, with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000,000 or over 
in the eastern states, are reported as 
aggregating $1,967,300,800 during the 
first nine months of 1916, as com- 
pared with only $892,372,100 and 
$672,360,000 for the corresponding 
months of 1915 and 1914. For the 12 
months, October, 1915, to September, 
1916, inclusive, new incorporations 
aggregated the extraordinary total of 
$2,925,770,000, or almost three times 
the amount reported for the preced- 
ing 12 months. New securities issued 
by existing corporations totaled $1,- 
712,826,300 during the first nine 
months of 1916 and $2,174,617,000 
for the 12 months from October, 1915, 
to September, 1916, inclusive. These 
figures are, respectively, 2.20 and 2.13 
times as large as those for the first 
nine months of 1915, and for the 12 
months from October, 1914, to Sep- 
tember, 1915. These totals are all the 
more significant when we reflect that 
since the opening of hostilities abroad 
we have loaned over $1,500,000,000 to 
foreign borrowers and have reduced 
our indebtedness abroad by about 
$1,800,000,000 through the repurchase 
of American securities held in the 
belligerent countries. The flotation 
of motor, munition, steel, chemical 
and engineering stocks, particularly 
in the lines profiting from war or- 
ders, represents a large part of the 
total. It may be added that an ex- 
amination of the most active of this 
type of new issues during the year 
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INCORPORATIONS OF $1,000,000 AND OVER 


x 


1916 1915 1914 1913 

NAMUBIN Scape atin $270,995,000 | $51,150,000 | $120,050,000 | $332,450,000 
February ........+0+5+ “ 1] ~365/995'300 53,950,000 51,575,000 191,500,000 
arch... 194,750,000 70,050,000 57,700,000 166,030,000 
April.... 166,650,000 32,200,000 | 136,185,000 198,718,000 
May... 209/735,000 78,950,00 62,700,000 172,200,000 
PROCS hye haiae leas ies 264,350,000 181,247,100 70,050,000 79,550,000 
MG Meee pre aieaeeto a guy Me inte 217,662,500 71,100,000 68,700,000 $3,650,000 
aN SE SL Gena ns fea AR BEE eG 113,472,000 67,100,000 50,600,000 63,500,000 
Septambenien te sacaweene sence 164,700,000 | 286,625,000 54,800,000 42,750,000 
October ..| 303,768,700 208,695,000 35,487,500 70,856,300 
November 206,407,800 190,075,000 81,650,000 77,300,000 
December 230,850,000 135,125,000 | 105,450,000 55,250,000 
Matas Neus mee ea {$2,708,326,300 |$1,426,267,100 | $894,947,500 | $1,534,254,300 


shows that most of them reached 
their highest price level during the 
period of flotation and that in the 
great majority of cases present price 
levels are much below the quotations 
prevailing at or shortly after the 
period of flotation. The aggregate 
underwriting price of 15 representa- 
tive and important stocks (of the 
type indicated and floated during the 
year) was $882. The aggregate 
“highest price” of these same stocks 
(attained in 10 out of 15 instances 


during the month of flotation) was 


$1,259, or an increase of 42.5 per 
cent. over the underwriting price. In 
August the price was down to $777, 
a decline of over 38 per cent., as com- 
pared with the highest. price, and 
of nearly 12 per cent. as compared 
with even the underwriting price. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Money-market conditions during 
all of 1916 were the opposite of what 
might have been expected during a 
period of great speculation and busi- 
ness prosperity. In fact the phe- 
nomenon of present low money rates 
is contrary to all former precedents. 
It is an axiom of the Street that low 
money rates encourage higher stock 
prices, and vice versa, that great ac- 
tivity in the stock market and in 
business at inflated prices causes 
money stringency and higher interest 
rates. At the time of writing (mid- 
dle of November), however, after 
nearly two years of stock market 
boom and one year of excellent busi- 
ness, we haye the spectacle of broker- 
age houses getting all the call-loan 
credit they want at 214 to 3% per 
cent., while prime commercial paper 


can be discounted at 3%4 per cent. 
Throughout the year the monthly 
average for demand loans in New 
York has never exceeded 316 per 
cent., while during February the 
average was as low as 134 per cent. 
Time loans never averaged higher 
than 44% per cent. (July), and dur- 
ing most of the other months ranged 
between 3 and 3% per cent. Neither 
crop-moving demands, record-breaking 
business at high prices, nor several 
months of million-share days on the 
New York Stock Exchange seem to 
have had the slightest effect on money 
rates. During 1915 low money rates 
were one of the primary causes back 
of the violent and long sustained rise 
in the stock market. Now it may be 
said that there can be no doubt that 
present abundance of credit at un- 
usually low rates is largely responsi- 
ble for maintaining during 1916 the 
high prices reached in the preceding 
year. 

The unusual situation of abundant 
credit at low rates is chiefly the re- 
sult of two principal factors, namely, 
Great. Britain’s policy of sending 
gold to this country and the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. ‘Great Britain’s 
wishes are manifestly to liquidate at 
highest prices such American secur- 
ities as she may hold and wish to sell 
to us, and to effect loans in the 
United States at the lowest possible 
rates of interest. With easy money 
rates and firm stock-market prices, 
large loans certainly can be distrib- 
uted in this country to better advan- 
tage. Great Britain also has entered 
upon a policy of mobilizing American 
securities with a view to using them 
in this country as pledges for loans. 
Her advantage in carrying out this 
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MONEY MARKET CONDITIONS 


Loans, Deposits and Reserves of New York Clearing House Banks 


Loans Deposits Surplus Reserves 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 
January........-- $1,524,087 |$2,264,788 |$1,529,079 |$2,469,470 $121,283,072 |$143,435,675 
February........- 1,583,166 | 2,283,534 | 1,625,374 | 2,488,363 | 135,011,353 143,980,405 
Marchi o/c bck 1,635,846 | 2,292,207 | 1,685,190 | 2,468,672 | 131,948,273 123,044,232 
At rilit revaracstaruionints 1,648,234 | 2,313,325 | 1,733,251 | 2,460,541 | 156,375,784 99,444,208 
May 1,652,C84 | 2,285,689 | 1,744,686 | 2,394,899 | 168,150,712 81,061,405 
WOME yi sieierere cout ce 1,698,420 | 2,244,948 | 1,820,446 | 2,333,490 | 185,957,532 80,129,680 
CULL ey a ietoiar wreye inion 1,780,787 | 2,161,749 | 1,886,125 | 2,230,040 | 159,697,020 84,150,955 
August...... .. ++] 1,841,944 | 2,175,949 | 1,971,927 | 2,267,685 | 177,793,428 107,324,348 
September....... 1,917,807 | 2,267,367 | 2,091,568 | 2,352,761 | 197,750,086 82,541,653 
October i.c2 caw 2,085,174 | 2,295,565 | 2,353,971 | 2,381,409 | 179,155,250 81,359,810 
November........ 2,203,253 | 2,353,621 | 2,408,797 | 2,446,935 | 168,161,815 79,651,654 
December........ 2,226,078 | 2,287,933 | 2,422,994 | 2,350,686 | 155,555,574 76,278,725 
Money Rates 
New York Monthly Average Average Bank Gotp Movements 
Rates, England, (Excess of Imports) 
1915 1916 yepesrees 
Time Call Time Call 1915 1916 1915 - 1916 
January...-... 4 2} 33 1 5 5 $6,204,889 $4,794,715 
February...... 3y 2 3 1 5 5 11,672,613 +7,668,661 
March 34 t 3h 2 5 5 24,696,576 +997,915 
April.” 3t 2% 3} a 5 5 15,389,322) -++5,381,211 
May.. 34 2 Fe 2 5 5 29,858,757 15,403,346 
Wuneoekake 33 13 3 24 5 5 49,519,752] 114,422,716 
BULLY aienelets acne» 3s 1} Fi 3h 5 54 15,071,203 52,712,630 
August....... 3t Ble 3 3 5 2 60,512,763 29,458,587 
September 33 2 33 3 5 5 40,934,021 85,713,106 
October....... 3t 12 35 : 5 54 76,730,559 90,455,191 
November..... 5 13 3h 22 5 54 57,320,387 20,637,841 
December..... ot 1? 4 43 5 ho 33,523,392 slebneigea ear 


-+- = excess of exports. 


policy lies in keeping the price of her 
collateral as high as possible. More- 
over, high prices prove advantageous 
to Great Britain and her allies for 
the actual sale of American holdings 
of securities. In fact, such sales 
since the beginning of the war have 
aggregated probably between one and 
one-half and two billions of dollars 
and have been an important factor 
in keeping down the price of many 
leading American issues. 

Yet in all probability these sales 
could have been effected only at lower 
and declining prices had it not been 
for the strong upward movement in 
other quarters of the market. In 
other words, securities act more or 
less in sympathy with one another 
and rising or firm prices in one quar- 
ter of the market often make possible 
free liquidation at fairly steady 
prices in another. From every point 
of view, therefore, it is clear that 


Great Britain is vitally interested in 
the maintenance of relatively low in- 
terest rates in New York, as well as a 
high and firm security market. To 
accomplish these purposes Great 
Britain has found it advantageous to 
pay for a great share of her purchases 
here with gold. As a means to the 
end just indicated, between 700 and 
800 millions of gold has come to the 
United States since the beginning of 
hostilities. (See also XIV, Banking 
and Currency.) 

In addition to this factor mention 
should be made also of the Federal 
Reserve Act as another cause of abun- 
dant credit and low interest rates. 
The new banking law provides much 
greater credit facilities than the law 
it supplanted. An examination of 
the accompanying table will show 
that between Jan. 1, 1915, and Octo- 
ber, 1916, loans of the New York 
Clearing House banks rose from $1,- 
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524,087,000 to $2,295,565,000, an in- 
erease of 50 per cent. Cash holdings 
of these banks during the same period 
increased from $286,533,000 to $334,- 
047,000, or an increase of less than 18 
per cent, Surplus reserves of these 
banks, although greatly increased by 
the new banking law, nevertheless de- 


_ clined during the 22 months under | 


consideration from $121,283,072 to 
$81,359,810. It is well to bear in 
mind, however, that the surplus re- 
serves of the New York Clearing 
House banks, so frequently charac- 
terized in the newspapers as “very 
eomfortable,” would have been en- 
tirely different, in fact would at vari- 
ous times during the year have shown 
a large deficit, under the old reserve 
requirements. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


During all of 1916 the consumer 
has seen a constant and material rise 
in the price of necessities. So rapid 
and general has been the upward 
movement, coming as it does on top 
of a material rise during the preced- 
ing 18 months, that the phenomenon 
has been the subject of endless com- 
ment in the news and financial press. 
The extent of the rise is brought home 
to all when we consider present prices 
of standard commodities fundamental 
to our business life: wheat selling in 
the neighborhood of $2.00 a bushel, 
corn at nearly $1.00 a bushel, cotton 
in the neighborhood of 20 cents a 
pound, soft coal at approximately 
$5.00 a ton, coke in the neighborhood 
of $7.50 a ton, and anthracite coal in 
New York at $13.00 a ton. For the 
month of October Bradstreet’s index 
number averaged 12.0399, as com- 
pared with 11.5294 in July and 
10.9163 in January, 1916, and with 
9.1431 in January, 1915, 8.8857 in 
January, 1914, and 8.29 in January, 
1908. For the first 10 months of 
1916 Bradstreet’s number averaged 
11.5422, as compared with 9.7213 for 
the corresponding period in 1915, 
9.0085 in 1914, and 7.98 in 1908. The 
average October figure of 1916 repre- 
sents an increase of 22 per cent. over 
the average figure for 1915 (9.8531), 
of nearly 34 per cent. over the average 
for 1914 (8.9985), and nearly 50.5 
per cent. over the average for 1908. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


Brad- London | Gib- 
Ymar street’s | Economist | son’s 
WOOL 2a aees 7.57 1948 44.5 
1902 32 coe uieay 7.88 2003 53.5 
BOOS oes Saree ee 7.94 2197 49.0 
W9ORS Seis 7.92 2136 48.3 
LOOS a Space 8.09 2342 47.3. 
DOO eisace wench 8.41 2361 49.8 
MO OTecaniei iterates 8.90 2508 50.9" 
LQOS evermore ais 8.00 2223 54.2 
1909 8.51 2231 59.2 
ee -| 8.98 2407 59.3 
-| 8.7129 2542 56.9 
MOU Gar ine's ah talon 9.1867 2699 62.6 
VOUS cregieicisis inv ys 9.2115 2704 58.1 
DOM a erro a ieiene- ewes 8.9985 2643 60.8 
OWS asi aiek siete 9.8531 3244 64.0 
1916: 
January.......|10.9163 3634 65.6 
3840 68.2 
4008 69.5 
4013 71.3 
4190 72.3 
4319 70.8 
4213 71.9 
: 4204 Oil! 
September... .|11.7853 4372 78.4 
October....... 12.0399 4423 82.2 
November..... 12.7971 4596 87.1 
December... . .}13.6805 4779 | 85.1. 


The 
shows an even greater increase in 


London Heonomist’s number 


English prices. For the month of 
October this number averaged 4423, 
as compared with 4213 in July and 
3634 in January, 1916, and with 2800 
in January, 1915, 2623 in January, 
1914, and 2310 in January, 1908. 
For the first ten months of 1916 this 
number averaged 4122, as compared 
with 3206 for the corresponding 
period in 1915, 2622 in 1914, and 
2228 in 1908. The October average 
figure of 1916 represents an increase 
of 36 per cent. over the average fig- 
ure for 1915 (3244), of 67 per cent. 
over the average figure for 1914 
(2643) and nearly 99 per cent. over 
the average figure for 1908 (2223). 
Gibson’s index number, likewise, 
averaged 78.4 for September, 1916, as 
compared with 71.9 for July and 65.6 
for January, 1916, and with 64.0 for 
1915, 60.8 for 1914, and 54.2 for 
1908. (See also XVI, Labor.) 
Various causes have combined to 
bring about the phenomenal increase 
just indicated. In the first place at- 
tention should be called to the short | 
crops in this country (see Agricul- 
ture, supra), combined with an un- 
favorable food situation in other lead- 
ing countries as well as an unprece- 
dented foreign demand. With the 
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possible exception of Russia, which is 
virtually isolated by the war, no lead- 
ing grain-producing country seems to 
have had favorable crop returns in 
1916. The international supply of 
meat and meat products is equally 
unfavorable, such countries as Argen- 
tina and Australia having experienced 
severe reverses in their cattle and 
sheep production. Moreover, the 
leading food-importing countries have 
made demands upon us during the 
year far in excess of their normal re- 
quirements, partly because of the 
war, and partly because the British 
and French grain crops turned out 
to be unusually small. As regards 
manufactured articles, the foreign de- 
mand, owing to the war, has been so 
unprecedented as virtually to exceed, 
along many. lines, the fullest produc- 
ing capacity of our industries. The 
belligerent nations, moreover, have 
been compelled to curtail their ex- 
ports, and the suspension of competi- 
tion in American markets from for- 


THE CONDUCT 


Stock Exchange Regulations.—On 
April 26 the governing committee of 
the New York Stock Exchange adopt- 
‘ed a resolution to the effect that un- 
der the resolution of Feb. 9, 1898, no 
member, or his firm, is permitted to 
use “ ‘catch phrases’ or to depart in 
any way from direct and simple meth- 
ods of advertising.” The resolution 
of 1898, it should be stated, requires 
all published advertisements of mem- 
bers to be of a strictly legitimate 
business character, and any departure 
from this rule is declared to be “an 
act detrimental to the interest and 
welfare of the Hxchange.” This at- 
tempt to ban “catch phrases” has 
been the subject of much discussion. 
In explaining the purpose of the reso- 
lution Winthrop Burr, chairman of 
the committee on business conduct o 
the Exchange, said: 

There is not the slightest thought 
among the governors of trying to re- 
strict the advertising of Exchange mem- 
bers. On the contrary, we are in favor 
of publicity measures which assist the 
business of the members, provided that 
advertisements are worded in simple and 
direct language. It seems to me that a 
tempest has been stirred up in a_ tea- 


pot about the recent repetition of the 
rule regarding advertising. Only 16 


eign sources also constitutes a fac- 
tor tending to accelerate the rise in 
prices. 

A considerable portion of the in- 
crease, however, must be attributed 
to inflation brought about by the 
eredit situation. In the first place, 
the Federal Reserve Act has vastly 
enlarged the credit facilities of the 
banks, and, secondly, as already ex- 
plained, between seven and eight hun- 
dreds of millions of gold have been 
sent to this country by the belligerent 
nations of Europe. The effect of 
these two factors upon the level of 
prices is generally admitted. More- 
over, merchants and speculators have 
been obsessed so generally with the 
idea that prices are bound to go 
higher that they have purchased or 
contracted for much larger stocks of 
goods than ordinarily in anticipation 
of a large speculative gain over and. 
above a regular trade profit. This 
movement, when so many participate 
in it, has hastened the rise in prices. 


OF BUSINESS 


firms of the 500 holding membership 
have been cautioned, and no complaint 
has been made to the governors from 
the larger body of active houses about 
the application of the rule. 

The governors object to the use of 
phrases which are irrelevant and are 
used merely to attract attention be- 
cause they hold such advertising is un- 
dignified. It is not necessary. The 
members can get before the public the 
information they desire without resort 
to extraordinary sentences or phrases, 
or the use of heavy type, in extraordi- 
nary ways, and I cannot see why any 
misapprehension should have arisen over 
the ruling. 


Discontinuance of the practice of 
closing transfer books on various oc- 
casions by corporations was also 
urged by the New York Exchange, 
and a recommendation was issued to 
that effect by the committee on stock 
list. Attention is called to the fact that 
the closing of books “is an unneces- 
sary expedient” and that “many of 
the larger corporations long since 
abandoned this practice for the 
equally efficient and more satisfactory 
one of taking a record of stockholders 
on a fixed date.” The old method of 
closing a company’s books, it is as-— 
serted, often results in the tying up 
of large sums of money. Where the 
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laws of the state under which the 
company is incorporated do not re- 
quire the closing of the books, this 
fact is called to the attention of the 
management; and where the com- 
pany’s by-laws do not permit the di- 
rectors to make the change without a 
vote of the stockholders, an urgent re- 
quest is made to have the matter 
taken up at the next meeting of 
stockholders. To quote the Ex- 
change’s letter of recommendation: 

In case of a serious collapse of the 
market, the inability to secure ready 
transfers must produce unfortunate sit- 
uations. During panicky conditions, 
small buyers have always appeared, to 
purchase at the low prices for cash; 
this relief will be seriously impeded, be- 
cause the dealers in small lots are pre- 
vented from splitting up the hundreds 
bought against such sales, and are 
obliged to receive and carry the hun- 
dreds so purchased, while unable to se- 
cue from companies the smaller lots 
sold. 

This is a matter which, as well, inter- 
ests lenders of money—where transfers 
of stock are impeded, although money is 
most needed. Its circulation is inter- 
fered with—bankers are called upon to 
earry their customers for longer periods 
and for larger amounts than where de- 
liveries are made day by day; some 
books are kept closed as much as 30 
days. 

To facilitate the work of clearing 
stocks, and obviate congestion, the 
Clearing House of the New York 
Stock Exchange created a “distrib- 
uting department” which began op- 
erations on Jan. 21. In announcing 
the establishment of this department, 
S. F. Street, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Clearing House, explained 
that under the new system Clearing 
House tickets will be sent to the dis- 
tributing department, by all firms 
clearing at frequent intervals, and 
they will receive tickets going to them 
from others. Thus the delivery and 
receipt of all tickets for a firm of 
any size can be attended to by one 
person. Correction of errors on tick- 
ets, however, will be made between 
offices as heretofore. To facilitate 
the successful working of the new 
plan all members are in duty bound 
to report all their sales and purchases 
as promptly as possible at their re- 
spective offices so that opportunity 
for prompt comparison of transac- 
tions can be relied upon. 

Mention must be made here also of 
the reorganization plan submitted by 


the board of representatives of the 
New York Curb Market Association. 
The plan, which was submitted in 
view of the growth of the Curb Mar- 
ket, contemplates the housing of the 
Association, which, it is believed, 
would make possible a better control 
of the market, thus making curb se- 
curities more acceptable as banking 
collateral; the establishment of a 
ticker service, which, it was felt, 
would enlarge the business of the 
market; and the establishment of two 
classes of membership, regular and 
associate, the first to be limited to 
400 and composed of the present mem- 
bership, and the latter to consist of 
individuals engaged in the banking or 
brokerage business but without floor 
or voting privileges. According to 
the announcement of the Board, the 
plan had for its primary purpose the 
“elimination of certain fundamental 
ills that cannot be stopped in a free- 
for-all market,” and for the best in- 
terests of all concerned “to place the 
second largest security market in the 
United States on a more stable basis.” 
Although 216 votes were cast in fa- 
vor of the plan, with 20 against and 
96 not voting, the Board decided, in 
view of the signed opposition of 51 
New York Stock Exchange firms and 
other misunderstandings, not to de- 
clare the plan operative at this time. 
Instead, the special committee hav- 
ing charge of the matter took steps 
to confer with a committee represent- 
ing the opposition, and issued a re- 
quest to all members to express in 
detail their objections, suggestions or 
recommendations. 

Regulation of Stock Quotations — 
The Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission, as reported in the last 
issue (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 344), ordered 
the Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., 
through its lessee, the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., “to remove the alleged 
discrimination against Calvin H. Fos- 
ter, Boston correspondent of a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, 
whose request for a ticker service had 
been refused because the application 
had not been approved by the Stock 
Exchange.” Following this decision 
the Exchange, which has always 
taken the position that it has abso- 
lute control over its quotation serv- 
ice and should be, allowed in the in- 
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terest of protection to the public to 
retain control over it, sought to have 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
overrule the Public Service Commis- 
sion. The Supreme Court, however, 
upheld the Commission’s order. 
Thereupon, on July 7, the Exchange, 
through its president, filed in the 
U.S. District Court at Boston a peti- 
tion asking for an injunction to re- 
strain the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and the United Telegram Co. from 
furnishing stock-exchange quotations 
to Foster, who, it is alleged, intended 
to open a “bucket shop” in Boston, 
and who for that reason did not have 
his application for a quotation serv- 
ice approved. In its brief the Stock 
. Exchange contends “that the Massa- 
chusetts Public Service Commission’s 
order is void inasmuch as the ticker 
service is interstate commerce, over 
which the Commission has no con- 
trol.” The brief also contends that 
the Commission’s order violates the 
Federal Constitution. 

Blue-Sky Laws.—The Yrar Boox 
for 1915 explained (p. 345) that blue- 
sky legislation, existing in some 19 
states, fell under judicial condemna- 
tion in two leading states, Michigan 
and Iowa. In 1916 interest in such 
legislation centers on the outcome of 
various cases now before the U. S. 
Supreme Court rather than in the 
passage of new laws. Blue-sky bills 
were introduced in Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Virginia. In the first two 
states the bills failed to pass, while 
in Virginia, on the suggestion of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association, the 
main part of the so-called Bank Su- 
pervisors’ Act was substituted for 
the original bill and adopted by the 
legislature. 

In Michigan a second suit (follow- 
ing the one described in the last is- 
sue) was brought to test the legality 
of such legislation, and again the law 
was declared unconstitutional. Sim- 
ilar verdicts were handed down in 
South Dakota and Ohio. 
cases are now before the U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court. The verdict of the 
highest court in this important mat- 
ter is awaited with much interest by 
the financial community. The In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association is tak- 
ing an active interest in the case, and, 
according to the annual report of its 


All three 


general counsel, will appear “to con- 
test the principle that the business of 
buying and selling securities can be 
made the subject of discretionary ex- 
ecutive license and control.” 

Federal Legislation—The Sixty- 
Fourth Congress enacted during its 
first session five important acts af- 
fecting the conduct of business: (1) 
an act creating the United States 
Shipping Board for the purpose of 
encouraging and developing the mer- 
chant marine and a naval auxiliary 
and for the regulation of shipping; 
(2) an act establishing a system of 
rural credits under the supervision of 
a Federal Farm Loan Board; (3) an 
act authorizing the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to establish Government 
standards for grains; (4) an act pro- 
viding for the licensing by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of warehouses 
for the storage of agricultural prod- 
ucts and regulating the issuance of 
receipts therefor; and (5) an act reg- 
ulating dealings in cotton futures, 
this and the two preceding measures 
being incorporated in the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act approved 
Aug. 11. It was necessary to discuss 
here only the Warehouse Act and the 
Cotton Futures Act, since other con- 
tributors to this issue treat in con- 
siderable detail the Shipping Act (see 
XX, The Merchant Marine), the 
Farm Loan Act (see XIV, Banking 
and Ourrency; and XVII, Agricul- 
ture), and the Grain Standards Act 
(see XVII, Agriculture, and Agricul- 
tural Legislation). 

The United States Warehouse Act. 
—The United States Warehouse Act, 
constituting Part © of the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act, authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to inves- 
tigate the storage, warehousing, class- 
ifying according to grade or other- 
wise, weighing, and certification of 
grains, cotton, wool, tobacco, and 
flaxseed if the same are stored for 
interstate or foreign commerce; to 
issue licenses for the operation of 
warehouses under the terms of the 
Act; ‘to inspect all warehouses li- 
censed by him and to determine their 
suitable character for storage pur- 
poses; to classify such warehouses ac- 
cording to ownership, location, sur-_ 
roundings, capacity, conditions, and 
other qualities; and to prescribe the 
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' duties of warehousemen licensed un- 
der the Act with respect to their care 
and responsibility for agricultural 
products stored therein. As a condi- 
tion to the granting of a license the 
warehouseman must agree to comply 
with all the terms of the Act as well 
as all the rules and regulations which 
the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to promulgate thereunder. 
Each license shall be issued for one 
year, and may be renewed from time 
to time by a written instrument, if 
all conditions are satisfactorily com- 
plied with. Adequate bond, other 
than personal security, must be fur- 
nished by the warehouseman to the 
United States to secure the faithful 
performance of obligations under this 
Act, or under the laws of the state 
in which he is operating, or under 
any contracts into which he may have 
entered with the depositors of agri- 
cultural products in his warehouse. 
A license may be issued to any per- 
son not a warehouseman to accept the 
custody of agricultural products and 
to store them in a warehouse owned, 
operated, or leased by any state, upon 
condition that such person agrees to 
comply with all the terms of the Act, 
as well as all rules and regulations 
prescribed thereunder. Such person 
shall issue receipts for products 
placed in his custody and must also 
furnish adequate security in the 
form of a bond as defined by the law. 
Briefly described, the following addi- 
tional features of the bill deserve spe- 
cial notice: 

(1) Every warehouseman operating 
under the Act must receive for storage, 
so far as capacity of his plant permits, 
any agricultural product of the kind cus- 
tomarily stored therein which is in 
suitable condition when offered, without 
making any discrimination between per- 
sons requesting warehouse facilities. 

(2) rain, flaxseed, or any other 
fungible agricultural product stored for 
interstate or foreign commerce in a 
warehouse licensed under the Act must 
be inspected and graded by a person 
duly licensed under the Grain Standard 
Act to grade the same. 

_ (8) The product of each depositor 
must be kept separate from agricultural 
products of other depositors so as_ to 
permit at all times proper identifica- 
tion and redelivery of the product de- 
posited. By agreement or custom, how- 
ever, a warehouseman may be author- 
ized to mingle fungible agricultural 
products with other products of the 


same kind and grade. Im such cases he 
shall be severally liable to each deposi- 


tor for the care and delivery of his share 
of such mass, to the same extent and 
under the same circumstances as if the 
agricultural products had been kept sep- 
arate. Under no conditions, however, 
may fungible agricultural products of 
different grades be mixed. 

(4) Every receipt issued for agri- 
cultural products stored in a licensed 
warehouse must embody within its writ- 
ten or printed terms a large number of 
facts and conditions enumerated in the 


law. 

(5) The Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time establish and promul- 
gate standards for agricultural products 
by which their quality or value may be 
judged or determined. Such standards 
as may be promulgated shall be known 
as the “official standards of the United 
States” for the agricultural product to 
which they relate. 

(6) Every warehouseman operating 
under the Act must keep in a place of 
safety complete and correct records of 
all Agricultural products stored in his 
warehouse and withdrawn therefrom, of 
all warehouse receipts issued by him, 
and of all receipts returned to and can- 
celled by him. All such facts, together 
with others prescribed by the law, must 
be reported to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from time to time. 

(7) The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to cause examinations to be 
made of any agricultural product stored 
in any warehouse operating under the 
Act and to publish his findings; to sus- 
pend or revoke any license issued under 
the Act for violation or failure to com- 
ply with the law; and to examine all 
books, records, papers and accounts of 
warehouses licensed under the Act. 

(8) Nothing in the Act shall be con- 
strued to conflict with or impair the ef- 
fect of the laws of any state relating to 
warehouses, warehousemen, weighers, 
graders or classifiers. On the contrary, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to codperate with officials charged 
with enforcing such state laws, and 
through such coéperation to secure the 
enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act. Heavy penalties are imposed for 
forging, altering, counterfeiting, falsely 
representing, or otherwise violating the 
terms of the Act. 

(9) As in the case in the Grain 
Standards Act also, the law provides 
that should any part of the Act be de- 
clared invalid such judgment shall not 
affect the remainder .thereof. 


The Cotton Futures Act—The YEar 
Boox for 1914 (p. 337) contained a 
detailed statement of the leading pro- 
visions of the United States Cotton 
Futures Act of Aug. 18, 1914, while 
the 1915 issue (p. 345) discussed the 
decision of Judge Charles M. Hough 
of the U. S. District Court in New 
York declaring the Act unconstitu- 
tional. The essential differences be- 
tween the Cotton Futures Act of 1914 
and the new measure are three in 
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number. In the first place, the 
seventh division of Section 5 confers 
authority upon the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, should disputes be referred 
to him, to include in his findings a 
complete classification of the cotton 
for purposes of delivery on future 
contracts, whereas his findings under 
the 1914 Act were confined to the 
specific question of grade, quality, or 
length of staple in dispute. Section 
6A of the 1916 law is entirely new, 
and provides an optional contract un- 
der which the parties may agree, 
without being subject to tax, that un- 
der certain specified conditions, the 
buyer may demand delivery of the 
basis grade named in the contract. 
Again, Section 11 of the Act of 1914, 
which taxed orders sent abroad for 
the making of future contracts on for- 
eign cotton exchanges unless certain 
conditions were complied with, is 
omitted in the new law. This omis- 
sion is of the greatest importance, 
since one of the principal arguments 
directed against the 1914 law was its 
interference with American transac- 
tions on foreign exchanges. 

Leading Cases Affecting the Con- 
duct of Business.—The year witnessed 
the rendering of four judicial de- 
cisions which deserve special mention 
because of their important bearing 
upon the conduct of corporate busi- 
ness. It is to be noted that in all, 
save one, the verdict was favorable to 
the defendant. Briefly summarized 
these decisions were as follows: 

(1) The decision by Judge Rose in 

_the U. S. District Court of Maryland 
in February refusing to order a dis- 
solution of the American Can Co. on 
the ground that no good purpose 
could be served by a dissolution, es- 
pecially since the Company for a 
number of years past had done noth- 
ing to indicate continued intent to 
throttle competitors by illegal meth- 
ods. The Court’s argument, in part, 
is as follows: 


Defendant once sought to emancipate:} 


itself from restraints of competition. 
Its power is great, but, as has already 
been pointed out, is limited by a large 
volume of actual competition and to a 
still greater extent by potential com- 
petition, from the possibility of which 
in the present state of the industry it 
cannot escape. ‘Those in the trade are 
satisfied with it. They do not want it 
dissolved. Whether its dissolution would 


profit any one is doubtful. The first and 
immediate effect would almost certainly 
be the reverse, whatever larger good 
might in the end come from it. I am 
frankly reluctant to destroy so finely 
adjusted an industrial machine as the 
record shows the defendant to be... . 
A dislike for useless waste and destruc- 
tion makes one loath to follow the au- 
thority which may be understood as re- 
quiring the breaking up of defendant's 
organization, in spite of its proved pow- 
er for good, albeit with serious possi- 
bilities of evil. A like instinct rebels 
against taking any course which may 
hereafter involve this or any other tri- 
bunal going again over any part of the 
ground which in this proceeding has 
once been covered. Under the circum- 
stances would it not be better simply to 
retain the bill? 


(2) The decision in the U. 8. Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District 
of New York, in June, in the suit of 
the U. 8. Government under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act against the Corn 
Products Refining Co. The Court de- 
creed the dissolution of the Company, 
and the verdict came as a surprise, 
especially because of the refusal of 
the Maryland Court in American Can 
Co. case. In this case the Court 
seemed unable to find any mitigating 
circumstances. Judge Hand, in his 
opinion, asserts that 
the officers of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. apparently had a custom of 
communicating with each other by type- 
written, unsigned memoranda ... and 
in the face of these memoranda, which 
for some strange reason were preserved, 
there can be no question in my mind of 
the continuous and deliberate purpose 
of the Corn Products Refining Co. by 
every device which their ingenuity could 
discover, to maintain as completely as 


possible their original domination of the 
industry. 


(3) The decision of the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals in 
March (in the suit brought by the 
Island Heights & Seaside Park Bridge 
Co., a New Jersey corporation, against 
the Brooks & Brooks Corporation, a 
New York corporation) to the effect 
that foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in New Jersey are not subject to 
the provisions of one of the “seven 
sisters” laws of 1913 (A. Y. B., 1913, 
p- 344), which prohibits one company 
from purchasing or holding stock of 
another. 

(4) The decision of the Federal 
Cireuit Court of Appeals in January, 
sustaining the Victor Co. in its ef- 
forts to sell phonographs subject to 
use under prescribed conditions and 
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in connection with other products of 
the Company. The Court takes the 
view that the Dick mimeograph case 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 522) “establishes 
the proposition that a restriction to 
use only with other products of the 
patentee is legitimate.” In sustain- 
ing its position the Court says in 
part: 


A study of these various documents 
leads to the conclusion that complain- 
ant has undertaken to avoid making 
such a sale of its machine as would 
permanently pass it beyond any further 
control by itself. We think it has suc- 


ceeded in so doing; this is not a sale 
outright, or a conditional or restricted 
sale, or any sale at all. 

Under the authorities the owner of a 
patent who manufactures machines un- 
der such patent can give the right to 
use to whom he pleases, upon what 
conditions he may choose to impose. We 
do not see why he may not give to one 
person a more restricted right to use 
than he does to another.... 

The documents are long and compli-. 
eated, but it seems to us that this is 
what they provide for. We do not know 
why, under the law and the authorities, 
a patentee may not thus dispose tempo- 
rarily of the use and ultimately of the 
title of a machine made by him and 
protected by his patent. 


ECONOMICS 
WESLEY C. MITCHELL 


Theory.—At its January meeting 
the American Economie Association 
spent one session in discussing recent 
tendencies in economic theory. J. H. 
Hollander represented strongly that 
American economists have not paid 
due attention to the inductive testing 
of their doctrines. He favored a 
realistic mode of treatment, based 
upon extensive study of the processes 
of business life. W. C. Mitchell ar- 
gued that the attempt to simplify 
economic theory by abstracting from 
the use of money has proved itself a 
failure. The animated discussion 
which followed showed anew how 
widely economists differ concerning 
the relative advantages of competing 
types of theory. 

Further evidence to the same effect 
has been supplied by the critical re- 
views of F. A. Fetter’s Economic 
Principles (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 668), in 
which “the basis of value is conceived 
to be the simple act of choice and not 
a calculation of utility.” H. J. 
Davenport contends that by dropping 
the word “utility” and putting noth- 
ing in its stead, Fetter has fallen into 
“a, lamentable confusion both of terms 
and of thought” (Jour. Pol. Econ., 
April). As “a student of economics 
and primarily of things other than 
value, price, and distribution,” H. A. 
Millis prefers “a modernized Mill” to 
Fetter’s type of theory (Quart. Jour. 
of Economics, May). C. W. Doten 
forebodes that if Fetter’s example be 
adopted, “the business world and 
economists will no longer speak the 
same language” (Am. Econ. Rev., 


June). Finally, A. C. Whitaker ap- 
proves Fetter’s type of theory as 
“mechanistic and Austrian,” but la- 
ments that his statement has been 
much impaired by “a misguided def- 
erence for the ‘new. psychology’ ” (Pol. 
Set. Quart., September) . 

Constructive work shows no more 
unity of aim than criticism. There 
has been a dearth of systematic 
treatises during the year, but no 
dearth of brief contributions. A 
philosopher, R. B. Perry, fresh from 
the debate on value in the Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scien- 
tific Methods, 1914-15, has offered a 
helping hand to clear up the relations 
between economic value and moral 
value (Quart. Jour. of Economics, 
May). Much the same issue has been 
discussed from a different viewpoint 
by J. M. Clark in his paper on “The 
Changing Basis of Economic Respon- 
sibility” (Jour. of Pol. Econ., March). 
More technical in character is F. 
H. Knight’s treatment of interest 
(Quart. Jour. of Economics, Febru- 
ary); “the normal rate of interest,” 
he concludes, “is . . . the anticipated 
productivity of the next unit of cap- 
ital investment at the time under 
consideration.” 

Wages.—F. W. Taussig has ana- 
lyzed the proposal to establish mini- 
mum wages for women by govern- 
mental agencies. Four-fifths of wom- 
en workers, he finds, live at home; 
family life is so economical that the 
bulk of these workers are not “para- 
sitic’; to insist upon giving them the 
minimum wage required to support 
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independent women would cause the 
discharge of many girls who are now 
helping to support their families 
(Quart. Jour. of Hconomics, May). 
The application of wage theories in 
arbitration cases is discussed by W. 
Compton (Am. Econ. Rev., June). 
He shows that arbitrators run the 
gamut from “splitting the difference,” 
through the “living wage’ and 
“charging what the traffic will bear,” 
to a comprehensive plan of altering 
the present scheme of distribution. H. 
P. Fairchild has adduced fresh evi- 
dence indicating that the common la- 
borer’s standard of living in this 
country has not risen and may well 
have fallen somewhat in the past 30 
“years (ibid., March). 

Valuation of Corporations.—A prac- 
tical problem amenable to exact an- 
alysis is the economist’s delight. Not 
even the theory of taxation receives 
more attention nowadays than the 
principles underlying governmental 
policy toward public utilities. G. P. 
Watkins has been studying certain 
technical features of electrical rates 
(Quart. Jour. of Economics, May and 
August), and R. Riegel of fire-insur- 
ance rates (ibid., August); A. M. 
Sakolski has treated the valuation of 
railroad rights of way (Am. Econ. 
Rev., June); M. O. Lorenz, cost and 
value of service in railroad rate mak- 
ing (Quart. Jour. of Economics, Feb- 
ruary); L. H. Haney, joint costs in 
railroading (ibid.); J. Bauer, the re- 
turns on public-utility investments, 
the allowance to be made for work- 
ing capital (Pol. Sci. Quart., June 
and September), and the basis of 
valuation in the return to be allowed 


upon investments (Am. Econ. Rev., 
September). J. E. Sterrett has used 
the records of a large accounting 
firm to show that judges must allow 
more liberal profits to public utilities 
if their ability to secure needed capi- 
tal is not to be jeopardized (ibid., 
March). L. R. Nash (ibid.) and J. 
C. Bonbright (Quart. Jour. of Hco- 
nomics, May) have carried further 
the analysis of depreciation, and R. 
E. Heilman has attacked the compli- 
cated problem of interstate utility 
capitalization (Jour. Pol. Lcon., 
May). 

Business Cycles.—Attention has been 
diverted from the ordinary course of 
trade fluctuations to the extraordi- 
nary conditions brought about in 
Europe and America by the great 
war and to speculations about the ef- 
fects of peace when it comes. Studies 
of this character are too numerous 
to list; they are indeed more likely 
to be overvalued than to be over- 
looked by those interested in the cur- 
rent development of economics. One 
contribution of lasting interest, how- 
ever, must be noted, W. M. Persons’ 
“Construction of a Business Barom- 
eter” (Am. Heon. Rev., December). 
Persons computes with due precau- 
tions the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween index numbers of wholesale 
prices (which he accepts as the best 
single gauge of business conditions) 
and 25 other statistical series. From 
the series showing high coefficients, 
he constructs both a business “barom- 
eter” and a “one-year forecaster.” 
This paper promises important re- 
sults in stimulating further research 
along similar lines. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 
C. C. WILLIAMSON 


FEDERAL FINANCE 


Appropriations of Congress.—The 
grand total of regular, annual, defi- 
ciency, miscellaneous, and permanent 
annual and indefinite appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1916-1917 amounts 
to $1,626,439, 209, which is the larg- 
est appropriation in the history of 
the country and more than half a bil- 
lion larger than the aggregate for the 
year preceding. In addition to the 
direct appropriations, contracts are 
authorized to be entered into obligat- 
ing Congress to make appropriations 
in the future amounting to $231,945,- 
275, principally for naval and coast- 
defense purposes, in addition to an 
estimated amount of $295,000,000 
which will be required to carry out 
the definite naval building pro- 
gramme authorized by Congress. 

Actual appropriations for military 
and naval purposes and for additional 
seacoast defenses amount to $685,709,- 
823, as shown in the following table 
(see also XII, Wilitary and Naval): 


Army Appropriation Act. 

Naval Appropriation Act. : 
Fortification Appropriation Act 25, 747, 550.00 
Military Hoe PAG ihe anived Ms 925) 043.57 
Sundry Civil A proprcion Act 


Armories and arsenals....... 4,683,495.00 | 

Military posts. . 5 1,616,000.00 

Military surveys.. 5,000.00 

Panama Canal fortifications. 4,535, fee 00 
Deficiency eeerepen sous, mili- 

tary and naval establish- 

SISO OE are terials hha er Betice 46,770,648.58 
National Guard camps......,.. ,000.00 
Nitratesplant::\. 5. 0.525... i....  20,000,000.00 

PMOta na scte teins chemmeteue ass $685,709,823.09 


Outside of the appropriations for 
national defense, the principal in- 
creases are for the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Services, the Indian Service, the 
government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for collecting the income 


tax. (See also V, The National Gov- 
ernment. ) 

Receipts and Expenditures. — The 
following table shows the ordinary re- 
eeipts and expenditures, and the fi- 
nancial transactions of the Panama 
Canal for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1915, and June 30, 1916, in mil- 
lions of dollars: 


1915 | 1916 
OrpInaRY RaEcEHIPTS 
GUBLOTIS conc eld aa es ee ete 209 212 
Internal revenue: 
Ordinsny 20 ei aic's eeceie 2 ses| 336 388 
Corporation income tax..... 39 57 
Individual income tax....... 41 68 
Miscellaneous.......-.+-ssee: 67 53 
POLE sarc: xibretotoustots © albfePetcale 692 | 778 
Orpinary EXPENDITURES 
Civil and Miscellaneous.......} 249 221 
ITY si dahahateharwhalein, eliita/e atcvores Sel evers 129 134 
Naivyiaeisainlslernaimetsle wale siarnapdory 142 155 
Tdise cis wir weaves ase we ae sie 22 18 
PENSIONS se istawtrete ston sibbie neces 164 159 
Postal deficiency.............. 7 6 
Interest on public debt........ 23 23 
SEORAT Skog tan stutate ak ts meee eee 736 716 
Less unexpended balances repaid re ees 
Net ordinary disbursements. . dOds) teak, 
Excess of ordinary receipts over 
ordinary expenditures....... 61 
Excess of ordinary expenditures 
over ordinary receipts....... VAR Mesaj h) 
Balance in General Fund at close 
CLV ORT ae ate iattiotare (foe wine nie 235 
PanaMA CANAL STATEMENT 
Expenditures .: 0.2.5... 2s0c0 29 18 


Totai expended to June 30, yee $399, ies 181 
From General Fun 1,200 


From Panama Canal Gordes 138, 600" 369 
Total Panama Canal bonds au- 

thorized by law... ..oi 6% oss e's 375,200,980 
Total of bonds issued to date.... 134,631,980 


1Pay warrants drawn on account of postal 
deficiency for the ee ending June 30, 1915, 
amounted to $6,636,593, as reported in the 
Treasury statement for June 30, The actual 
audited deficit of the Postal Service was 
$11,333,309. i 
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Internal Revenue.—Internal-revenue 
collections for 1916 show an increase 
of $97,000,000 over 1915, making the 
largest amount ever received ($512,- 
723,287). The principal items in 
this increase are from the income tax 
($44,735,494), the stamp taxes ($17,- 
615,808), and the tax on fermented 
liquors (barrel tax) collected under 
the War Revenue Act of Oct. 22, 1914 
($9,415,291), the ordinary tax on dis- 
tilled spirits ($13,385,693), and on 


Normal taxis. sierao aeisteiehetalatr orbs sare ala fetahatore Os 


Additional tax on net incomes of: 
$20,000 to $ 


OOOGOM Os cD OOO Es oriehe miateiovesalajere ave wistale einai 
TD,000't0 LOO, OOO oo. oie vise 'ai aie ofeleins «sy seis ew 
00; 000) 07 250,000 a... i2is iareets ate sisheecemielarsisis 
200/000) £0(500;O000 iis sisi eisus eveietaies ats omits 
Exceeding 500,000. 6... ence vine cece tenes 
Received in compromise, etC.......sseeseeeeees 


Public Debt.—The following is a 
statement of the public debt of the 
United States as of June 30, 1916: 


Interest-bearing debt: 
2s, Consols of 1930............$646,259,550 
8s, Loan of 1908-1918......... 
4s, Loan of 1925......... 62.20 


2s, Panama Canal Loan, 1906.. 54,456,980 
2s, Panama Canal Loan, 1908.. 29,875,000 
3s, Panama Canal Loan, 1911.. 50,000,000 
3s, Conversion Bonds, 1916.... 5,900,600 


3s, One-Year Treasury Notes, 
Os ie yea ti) Oona reamirae 4,390,000 


NOUNS TOR a erasers eieoa <atare 7,307,100 
214s, Postal savings bonds, 1916 938,000 
Debt bearing no interest: 
United States notes (green- 
backs), less gold reserve..... 
National Bank notes (redemp- 
tion account) ........0s0.e. 
Old demand notes........... 2 
Fractional currency.......... 
Debt on which interest has ceased: 
Funded loans of 1891.......... 
Loan of 1904 


193,701,990 
51,506,238 
§3,153 
6,848,497 


Old debe e nS ec ti Nels ous 901,390 
Certificates and notes issued on de- 
posits of coin and bullion: 

Gold certificates............ 1,217,882,769 


Silver certificates........ «-+ 493,459,000 
Treasury notes of 1890...... 204,000 
Total interest-bearing debt..... 971,562,590 


Total debt on which interest has 
OCASER sick awe ce ew aco 1,473,100 
Total debt bearing no interest.. 252,109,878 
Total interest and non-interest 
bearing debt, June 30,1915... 1,225,145,568 
Balance in Treasury 235,925,946 
Warrants, coupons and checks 
outstanding.............. 


17,061,950 
Net debt, June 30, 1916,...... 1,006,281,572 


manufactured: tobacco ($7,853,337). 
These remarkable increases are at- 
tributed largely to general prosperity. 
Income Tax Receipts.—It is worthy 
of note in regard to income tax col- 
lections that more than one-fifth of 
the corporation income tax and over 
one-third of the individual income tax 
were received from New York City. 
The collections of the individual tax 
for each class of income for the last 
three years have been as follows: 


Rate, | 1913-14 | 1914-15 | 1915-16 
Per 000 000 000 

Cent. | omitted | omitted | omitted 

ane oor: 1 $12,728 | $16,560 | $23,996 
Sore 1 2,935 4,107 6,092 
Naren oes 2 1,646 2,501 4,071 
Saks 3 1,323 2,103 3,624 
GOD DH 4 3,836 5,945 10,936 
Fe TAS 5 2,335 3,328 6,394 
Cieeletats 6 3,438 6,439 12,648 
Bsr ect es 14 63 183 
have hcketatis $28,254 | $41,046 $67,944 


The Treasury Balance.—The state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury 
showed a net balance in the General 
Fund on June 30, 1916, of $235,925,- 
946, the largest balance reported in 
recent years. This sum _ includes 
amounts to the credit of disbursing 
officers, as well as other items in- 
volved in the controversy over the 
form of the treasury statement (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 325). A defense of 
the present method of making up the 
statement was issued by Secretary 
McAdoo on March 26. 

Additional Revenues.—In his mes- 
sage delivered at the opening session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress, Presi- 
dent Wilson expressed opposition’ to 
the financing of preparedness plans 
by bond issues and urged a “pay as 
you go” policy. His specific recom- 
mendations included a lower exemp- 
tion and higher surtax rates for the 
income tax, and taxes of one cent a 
gallon on gasoline and naphtha, 50 
cents a horse power on automobiles 
and internal-combustion engines, 25 
cents a ton on pig iron, 25 cents a ton 
on fabricated steel and Yron, and a 
tax on bank checks (A. Y. B., 1915, 
pp. 73, 353). With the exception of 
the increase of surtax on large in- 
comes none of these recommendations 
was followed. Various other new 
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taxes and revenue measures preferred 
by Congress were included in an om- 
nibus bill designed to raise an annual 
‘revenue of $205,000,000, which became 
operative on Sept. 9. The new act re- 
pealed at once the various stamp 
taxes on documents, stock transfers, 
telegrams, etc., imposed by the War 
Revenue Act of Oct. 22, 1914 (A. Y. 
B., 1914, p. 344). It repealed also 
the tax on bankers and commission 
merchants. Other special emergency 
taxes due to expire on Dee. 31, 1916, 
were continued, including taxes on 
brokers, pawnbrokers, shipbrokers, 
custom-house brokers, theatres and 
places of amusement, circuses, bowl- 
ing alleys, billiard tables, manufac- 
turers of tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 
ettes. The tax on dealers in tobacco 
was omitted. This general revenue 
bill was divided into nine parts or 
“titles,” the more important of which 
will be briefly outlined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Income Tax.—The new income tax 
applies to the same incomes as the 
old, but, beginning with the tax col- 
lected in 1917 on 1916 incomes, the 
normal rate on both individuals and 
corporations is increased from one 
per cent. to two per cent. At the 
same time, “additional” rates on in- 
dividuals having net incomes of more 
than $20,000 are increased as shown 
in the following table: 


Cieeinconeon “New Rate, | Old Rate, 


per cent. | per cent. 

$20,000 to $40,000 1 1 
0,000 * ,000 2 1 
50,000 ‘ 60,000 . 2 2 
60,000 ‘* 75,000. 3 2 
75,000 ‘ 80,000.. 3 3 
0,000 ** 100,000. 4 3 
100,000 ‘* 150,000 5 4 
50,000 ‘* 200,000 6 4 
200,000 ‘* 250,000. 7 4 
250,000 ** 300,000. 8 5 
300,000 ** 500,000.. 9 5 
500,000 ‘* 1,000,000. . 10 6 
1,000,000 ‘* 1,500,000.. 11 6 
1,500,000 ‘* 2,000,000.. 12 6 
2,000,000 and over..... 13 6 


Non-resident aliens are to be taxed 
on income “from all sources within 
the United States,” instead of on 
“net incomes” from property owned 
and business, trades or professions 
carried on within the United States. 
The personal exemption of $4,000 al- 


23 


lowed to husband and wife living to- 
gether is extended to include the 
“head of a family,” and also to non- 
resident aliens who file a return of 
their total income in the United 
States. Deductions allowed are ex- 
tended to cover taxes paid in foreign 
countries, certain kinds of losses, and 
an allowance for depletion of natural 
resources. Partners are allowed to 
deduct on account of income from 
exempt securities. Income from se- 
curities issued under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act is exempt. 

The tax is now payable on or he- 
fore June 15, instead of June 30. Va- 
rious minor changes affecting both in- 
dividuals and corporations have been 
made, with the object of improving 
administration and safeguarding the 
revenues. The Treasury Department 
has extended all its rulings to the 
new act, so far as they are applicable. 

Inheritance Tax.—A Federal inheri- 
tance tax has been levied only three 
times in our history and each time as 
an emergency measure in time of war. 
A legacy tax was in force from 1797 
to 1802, from 1862 to 1870, and again 
from 1898 to 1902. These were strict- 
ly legacy taxes, however, that is, a 
tax on personal estate, with the ex- 
ception of the “succession tax” on 
real property levied in 1864 and re- 
pealed in 1870. 

For many years a Federal inheri- 
tance tax has been advocated not only 
as a source of revenue but as a means 
of reducing “swollen fortunes.” Hith- 
erto the belief that this source of 
revenue should be left to the states 
has prevailed. Title II of the Gener- 
al Revenue Act, however, levies a pro- 
gressive tax on net estates of dece- 
dents dying after its passage. The 
rate progresses from one per cent. on 
amounts in excess of $50,000 up to 
ten per cent. on the excess over $5,- 
000,000. The exemption of $50,000 
is supposed to be high enough to les- 
sen complications between the state 
and Federal taxes. No exemption at 
all is allowed for property in the 
United States belonging to non-resi- 
dent decedents. The tax is due one 
year after death, and if not paid 
within 90 days after it is due, a pen- 
alty of 10 per cent. per annum is add- 
ed, or six per cent. if the delay is un- 
avoidable. If paid before it is due, a 
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discount of 5 per cent. is allowed. 
Sworn returns must be filed for every 
non-resident estate and for every es- 
tate whose gross amount exceeds $60,- 
000, or wherever the net estate is tax- 
able. Transfers, creation of trusts, 
etc., made in contemplation of death, 
or within two years of death, are con- 
sidered part of the estate. 

Munitions Tax.—Title III of the 
General Revenue Act of Sept. 8 lays 
an excise tax of 12% per cent. per an- 
num on the entire net profits of mu- 
nitions manufacturers. The method 
of calculating net profits is specified 
in the law. If the product is sold at less 
than its fair market value in such a 
way as to benefit some person inter- 
ested in the business, the tax is then 
to be levied on gross receipts. The 
tax applies to all manufacturers of 
gunpowder and other explosives, ex- 
cept blasting powder and dynamite 
used for industrial purposes; projec- 
tiles, shells, torpedoes, fuses or com- 
plete rounds of ammunition; firearms 
of every kind used for military pur- 
poses; electric ‘motor boats and sub- 
marines; and parts of any of these ar- 
ticles. The first “taxable year” is the 
calendar year 1916. Returns must 
be filed before March 1 and the tax is 
due within 30 days after notice from 
the collector of internal revenue. The 
tax becomes inoperative one year af- 
ter the close of the European War. 
If the war should stop suddenly, it is 
assumed that the customs duties will 
increase sufficiently to make up for 
loss of revenue from this source. 

Miscellaneous Taxes.—The tax of 
$1.50 a barrel imposed by the War 
Revenue Act on fermented liquors was 
retained. Much attention was given 
to the wine tax and radical changes 
were made in the provisions of the 
act of 1914, but the classification and 
rates are too complicated to be ex- 
plained here. 

Corporations, joint stock compa- 
nies, insurance companies, etc., hav- 
ing a capital stock represented by 
shares must pay a special tax of 50 
cents annually for each $1,000 of the 
fair value of their stock, including 
surplus and undivided profits. An 
exemption of $99,000 is allowed. Cor- 
porations paying the munitions tax 
may deduct it from this special tax. 
Details of administration of this act 


were left entirely to Treasury De- 
partment regulations, which were is- 
sued on Oct. 19. 

Upon the gross receipts of copper 
smelters a tax is levied equivalent to 
one per cent. when receipts are from 
$25,000 to $1,000,000, two per cent. 
when from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000, 
and 3 per cent. for larger amounts. 

Tariff Commission.—The tariff-com- 
mission ideaxthas been steadily gain- 
ing favor with the country, but until 
1916 it had not been espoused by the 
Democratic party. The Taft Tariff 
Board was abolished by Democratic 
failure to provide funds. In 1915 
President Wilson asserted that the 
Government already had all the ma- 
chinery necessary to make tariff in- 
vestigations. Early in 1916, however, 
he changed his views and vigorously 
advocated a tariff, board to secure 
facts upon which Congress may act 
in making any changes required in 
the tariff laws. 

The Tariff Commission created by 
the General Revenue Act is to consist 
of six members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate for a term of 12 years. The sal- 
ary is $7,500 and members are not 
permitted to have any other business 
or employment. Not more than three 
of the six members may belong to the 
same political party. It is the duty 
of the Commission to investigate the 
administrative, fiscal and industrial 
effects of the tariff laws; the relation 
between the rates of duty on raw ma- 
terials and finished or partly finished 
products; the effect of ad valorem 
and specific duties; the effect on reve- 
nues, industry and labor; tariff rela- 
tions between this and other coun- 
tries, etc.; commercial treaties, prefer- 
ential arrangements, bounties, etc.; 
and all questions relating to the ar- 
rangement of schedules and classifica- 
tions. The Commission is required to 
report upon all the information it may 
have acquired on these subjects when- 
ever requested to do so by the Presi- 
dent, the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House or the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate. It may be required 
also by any one of these three powers 
to make any special investigation 
they may deem necessary. 

Tariff Amendments.—On April 22 
Congress repealed the free-sugar 
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clause of the Underwood Tariff Act, 
which would automatically have gone 
into effect on May 1, causing a loss 
of $42,000,000 annually. This repeal 
was disapproved by many Democrats, 
who regarded it as a violation of the 
promise contained in the “free-sugar”’ 
slogan so widely used in the 1912 
campaign. Another departure from 
Democratic doctrine was:the duty of 
30 per cent. levied on imported dye- 
stuffs and on medicinals ‘and flavors. 
Free-trade sentiment is appeased, 
however, by providing for a gradual 
reduction of the duty beginning five 
years from the passage of the Act. 
In still another direction the Demo- 
cratic Congress compromised with the 
protectionists. For the misdemeanor 
of “dumping” goods on the American 
market for the purpose of crushing 
home industry, a fine of $5,000 is im- 
posed. The Revenue Act also pro- 
vides heavy fines and retaliatory 
measures for embargoes against the 
United States. In broad terms the 
President is authorized to act for the 
protection of American commerce and 
against interference with the rights 
of American vessels. (See also I, The 
Sivty-Fourth Congress.) 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE 


In 1916 regular sessions of the leg- 
islatures were held in but 11 states. 
In some of these important financial 
legislation was enacted. In an un- 
usual number of states special ses- 
sions were held, but these were usual- 
ly brief and gave little or no atten- 
tion to financial questions. 

Budget Procedure.— The interest 
manifested in 1915 in improved budg- 
etary methods (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
355) was taken up in 1916 in three 
states (see also VI, State Adminis- 
_ tration). The legislature of Mary- 
land submitted to the electorate a 
constitutional amendment (Ch. 159) 
which gives the state an executive 
budget system. It is provided that 
the governor shall present to the leg- 
islature soon after it convenes a budg- 
et giving a complete plan of pro- 
posed expenditures and estimated rev- 
enues for the two succeeding fiscal 
years, and showing also current as- 
sets, liabilities, reserves, surplus or 
deficit and the debts and funds of 


the state. In making up his budget 
the governor may require depart- 
ments, offices and institutions desir- 
ing appropriations to submit such in- 
formation and in such form as he 
may direct. He may also hold public 
hearings and require the attendance 
of department heads and other offi- 
cials. Estimates for the legislature, 
judiciary and public schools must be 
included without revision, but most 
other estimates the governor may re- 
vise as he chooses, and at any time 
before final action may make correc- 
tions, amendments or supplements. 
The legislature’ may increase or di- 
minish items relating to itself, and 
may increase items relating to the 
judiciary, but beyond that may only 
strike out or reduce items included in 
the governor’s budget. Until the 
budget bill has been finally acted up- 
on, additional appropriation bills may 
not be considered, and every such sup- 
plementary appropriation must be 
embodied in a separate bill limited to 
a single object. It must also receive - 
a majority vote of all members elect- 
ed and must provide a tax to cover 
the amount of the appropriation. 
The New Jersey legislature also 

made provision for a modern execu- 
tive budget (Ch. 15). Every state de- 
partment, office or institution desir- 
ing an appropriation must submit de- 
tailed requests to the governor by 
Nov. 15, using forms provided and 
giving reasons for increases or de- 
creases. At the same time the comp- 
troller and the treasurer jointly must. 
submit to the governor a summary of 
the financial condition of the state, 
including receipts and expenditures 
for the current and preceding year 
and the sources and ‘probable amount 
of revenue for the next fiscal year. 
In his examination of these estimates 
the governor may summon witnesses 
and conduct hearings or appoint offi- 
cers or other persons to hold hearings. 
His budget message is to be printed 
and distributed to the press and to 
all public libraries. The governor 
must not recommend appropriations 
in excess of the anticipated revenues; 
but if he thinks it necessary, he may 
suggest plans for raising additional 
reyenue. Flexibility in the execution 
of the budget is secured by giving the 
State House Commission power to 
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permit transfer between items. A de- 
fect which may be pointed out in this 
law, as well as in the Maryland plan, 
is the failure to secure full publicity 
by requiring executive officers to ap- 
pear before the legislature to answer 
questions. 

In New York State the admirable 
budget procedure worked out by the 
constitutional convention in 1915 and 
defeated at the polls (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p. 355) was revived by Governor 
Whitman, who, on the opening day 
of the 1916 legislative session, submit- 
ted a tentative budget as an object 
lesson in favor of an executive budget. 
A bill was also introduced to carry 
out the main budgetary provisions 
of the defeated constitution, but this 
bill was pigeonholed and another in- 
troduced and passed which gives the 
state a legislative budget in the mak- 
ing of which the executive has but 
little voice. The finance committee of 
the Senate and the ways and means 
committee of the House, acting joint- 
ly or separately, are required (Ch. 
130) to prepare and submit to their 
respective houses not later than March 
15 a complete and detailed budget, 
accompanied by an itemized and. de- 
tailed statement of the probable reve- 
nues and such other data as they wish 
to submit. These two committees 
have power to sit continuously and to 
appoint subcommittees to gather in- 
formation as to financial needs. Upon 
the clerks of these committees, acting 
independently or jointly as they 
choose, is laid also the duty of collect- 
ing information in regard to revenues 
and the appropriations requested, as 
well as the duty of aiding in the 
preparation of the budget generally 
and making investigations requested 
by the legislature. The faults of such 
a budget procedure are too obvious to 
require comment. The following crit- 
icism by one competent authority 
seems to be entirely justified. The 
new law, he says, 
will make the committee on finance and 
the committee on ways and means, both 
of which are irresponsible and are al- 
most unknown to the public, the ab- 
solute masters over the administrative 
departments of the state. With deadly 
precision, guaranteed by a paid staff of 
searchers, they can tear open, tear down, 
and build up administration at their 


will... [It] will put into their hands 
the machinery for wresting away from 


the governor such shreds of sical? 
power as are now left to him. . 

office of governor might as well be jet 
vacant. 


An act passed in Louisiana (Laws 
of 1916, Act No. 168) submitted 
amendments to the constitution pro- 
viding for the creation of a Board of 
State Affairs, with power to exercise 
such authority relative to budget, in- 
come and expenditure as may be con- 
ferred upon’ it by the legislature. 
These amendments were ratified by 
the electorgon Nov. 7. Subject to 
the ratification of these constitutional 
amendments, the legislature estab- 
lished (Laws of 1916, Act No. 140) a 
Board of State Affairs consisting of 
three members to be appointed by the 
governor for terms of six years at a 
salary of $5,000. This Board may re- 
quire every state department and in- 
stitution receiving state funds to sub-. 
mit to it on prescribed forms at least 
90 days before the meeting of the 
General Assembly an estimate of its 
revenues and expenditures for each 
year of the ensuing biennial period. 
After reviewing these estimates, 
which are to be completed not later 
than March 15, the Board is required, 
on or before April 1, to recommend to 
the legislature a budget showing the 
amounts requested, the amounts rec- 
ommended, and the amounts granted 
for the preceding biennial period, 
with the reasons for its action. The 
budget as recommended must be print- 
ed, together with any recommenda- 
tions the minority or the governor 
may wish to make, and distributed to 
the members of the legislature on or 
before April 25. This board is re- 
quired also to investigate the feasi- 
bility of a central board of control for 
public, educational, charitable and 
eleemosynary institutions, as well as 
of a central purchasing, selling and 
exchange bureau. It is required also 
to investigate the work of public bod- 
ies for the purpose of effecting great- 
er economy in the cost of public work. 

Tax Commissions. — Special tax 
commissions previously authorized 
have been at work in several states, 
and in several others new commis- 
sions have been created during the 
year. The Massachusetts Commis- 
sion, created by a resolve of 1915, re- 
ported in January, 1916. The princi- 
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pal one of its 10 recommendations 
was the passage of an income-tax law 
which is discussed below. 3 

Under the guidance of the Ken- 
tucky State Tax League, the Ken- 
tucky legislature provided for a spe- 
cial commission (Ch. 137) to investi- 
gate the whole question of state tax- 
ation and frame a new revenue and 
tax law in conformity with the con- 
stitutional amendment adopted in 
November, 1915, which made possible 
a classification of property. This com- 
mittee consists of four members of 
the 1915 House of Representatives 
and three members of the 1915 Sen- 
ate, appointed by the governor, all to 
be “persons familiar with revenue and 
taxation and the laws relating there- 
to.” Members of the commission 
serve without pay but are authorized 
to employ an expert investigator. 

Two new permanent tax commis- 
sions have been added to the list. The 
legislature of Mississippi created (Ch. 
98) a Board of State Tax Commission- 
ers of three members, who are appvint- 
ed by the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for a term 
of four years, at a salary of $2,500. 
They are required to devote their en- 
tire time to the duties of their office. 
The commission is authorized to ad- 
just and equalize valuations through- 
out the state. One or more of its 
members must visit every county in 
the state each year to confer with lo- 
cal assessors. Aside from its power 
of equalization, the commission has 
little actual control over the tax sys- 
tem. Its principal function seems to 
be one of investigation and recom- 
mendation. 

In Louisiana the State Board of 
Affairs, in addition to its budget-mak- 
ing powers described above, supplants 
the State Board of Appraisers and 
the State Board of Equalization and 
becomes in effect a state tax commis- 
sion with power to assess ordinary 
property throughout the state for 
state purposes. It is also to assess 
the property of railway, telegraph, 
telephone, sleeping car and express 
companies for all purposes. While 
the local authorities may for local 
purposes assess property at not less 
than 25 per cent. of its cash value, 
the Board has very wide powers of 
control over the local assessors. 


While only the two additional per- 
manent tax commissions were estab- 
lished in 1916, minor changes have 
been made in the laws under which 
the commissions operate in a number 
of states. The legislature of Mary- 
land passed an act (Ch. 629) giving 
its Commission power to order the 
county supervisors of assessment to 
appoint assessors, removable by the 
Commission for cause, while the Com- 
mission itself is empowered to ap- 
point such other assessors as it “may 
consider necessary.” The act also 
gives the county supervisors power 
to assess. 

Amendments in Rhode Island (Ch. 
1346) and in South Carolina (No. 
553) provide an increase of salary 
for the chairman of the Tax Commis- 
sion. Five new sections are added to 
the South Carolina law. One of these 
gives the commission broad powers of 
equalization and prescribes the pro- 
cedure. A board of review of seven 
members appointed by the governor, 
one from each congressional district, 
is established to hear appeals from 
the decisions of the Tax Commission. 
This board has power to reverse the 
action of the Commission, in which 
case it must make a full report to 
the governor. The name of the ew 
officio commission created in Virginia 
in 1915 was changed (Ch. 215) from 
State Advisory Board on Taxation to 
State Tax Board. The powers of the 
board are more fully defined and 
somewhat enlarged. 

Every newly created commission, if 
efficient and impartial in the dis- 
charge of its duties, is bound to incur 
the hostility of one group or another 
within the state. Bills emasculating 
the Maryland Commission and, even 
abolishing it entirely were intro- 
duced. The most interesting attack, 
however, occurred in Colorado. The 
Colorado Commission was established 
in 1911 with the special object of se- 
curing full-value assessments and fair 
equalization among the different sec- 
tions of the state. From the begin- 
ning it encountered opposition, which 
eulminated on July 5, 1916, in the 
filing of an “initiated” bill to abolish 
the Commission and transfer the ad- 
ministration of the law to the state 
Board of Equalization. The dissat- 
isfaction was largely confined to the 
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city of Denver, where the chief com- 
plaint was that the Commission had 
raised the assessments too much. An 
impartial investigation made by Dr. 
Robert Murray Haig, of Columbia 
University, for the State Survey Com- 
mittee, showed not only that the op- 
position to the Commission was based 
on insufficient grounds, but that much 
positive good had been accomplished. 
The bill abolishing the Commission 
was defeated by the electors on Nov. 7. 

Income Taxes.—Perhaps the most 
important single piece of tax legisla- 
tion enacted in 1916 is the Massachu- 
setts income-tax law. A constitution- 
al amendment giving the legislature 
full power to levy income taxes was 
ratified by the voters in November, 
1915, by an overwhelming majority. 
In authorizing a special tax commis- 
sion in 1915 the legislature anticipat- 
ed the adoption of this amendment by 
instructing the commission to draft a 
law providing for the taxation of in- 
comes. The measure submitted by the 
commission in January was enacted 
(Ch. 269) substantially as recom- 
mended and the first tax is to be lev- 
ied in Jan., 1917. 

The new law does not provide a 
general tax on all incomes, but ap- 
plies only to incomes from certain 
specified sources. It is in the nature 
of a substitute for the personal-prop- 
erty tax but only in respect to intan- 
gibles. Real estate and tangible per- 
sonal property are in no way affected 
by it. Interest from bonds, notes, 
etc., and from certain dividends of 
corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions and trusts, is taxed at the rate 
of 6 per cent., an exemption of $300 
being allowed if the total income from 

all sources is less than $600. Income 
from annuities, and the excess over 
$2,000 from professions, trade or bus- 
iness is to pay at the rate of 114 per 
eent, An exemption of $300 in the 
ease of annuities is permitted if the 
total income from all sources is less 
than $600. An exemption of $500. is 
permitted for a husband or wife and 
$250 for each child or dependent par- 
ent, although the total deduction un- 
der this head may not exceed $1,000. 
On the excess of gains over losses 
from speculation dealings in intangi- 
ble personal property a rate of three 
per cent. is imposed. Every inhabi- 


tant of the state, including partner- 
ships, associations and trusts, whose 
annual income from all sources ex- 
ceeds $2,000, is required to make a 
return on or before March 1 with ref- 
erence to income received during the 
preceding calendar year. Heavy pen- 
alties are imposed for failure to make 
returns or for making incorrect re- 
turns. Various exceptions, exemp- 
tions and deductions are provided for. 
Among other important features of 
the law are its abolition of the tax 
on intangible personal property, de- 
duction on account of indebtedness, 
its administration by state officials, 
and the use of “information at the 
source.” The method of administra- 
tion provided is a practical guaran- 
tee that the law will be enforced. It 
is to be administered by the state tax 
commissioner, who is authorized to 
divide the state into income-tax dis- 
tricts and appoint for each district 
an income-tax assessor, who need not 
be a resident of the district and who 
may be transferred from one district 
to another. Instead of the method 
of “collection at the source” employed 
in the Federal income tax the Massa- 
chusetts law uses a system of “infor- 
mation at the source.” 

In New York a majority report of 
the committee appointed to investi- 
gate taxation (Mill’s Committee) rec- 
ommended a state income tax and a 
bill was introduced providing a tax 
on incomes above $1,500. The bill was 
not reported, but the committee was 
continued for another year and it is 
expected that an income-tax bill will 
be reintroduced and its enactment 
urged by legislative leaders. 

Inheritance Taxes.—The most inter- 
esting inheritance-tax law of the year 
is that of Rhode Island (Ch. 1339), 
which imposes a tax of one-half of 
one per cent. on the net estates of de- 
cedents, both resident and non-resi- 
dent, when the value exceeds $5,000. 
It also taxes transfers of property 
within the state, whether by will or 
by other means, if made without ade- 
quate consideration and in contem- 
plation of death. Only two classes of 
heirs are recognized. On direct heirs, 
the tax progresses from one-half of 
one per cent. on property valued at 
$25,000 to $50,000 to three per cent. 
on all amounts in excess of $1,000,000, 
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All others pay at the rate of five per 
cent. on amounts from $1,000 to $50,- 
000, up to eight per cent. on amounts 


above $1,000,000. The law is admin- 


istered by the Tax Commission. 

A Kentucky act (Ch. 26) repeals 
the inheritance-tax law of that state 
and enacts a new one, under which 
the primary rate varies from one per 
cent. on property passing to husband, 
wife, lineal issue, lineal ancestor or 
adopted child, to five per cent. in the 
ease of collateral heirs, strangers and 
bodies politic or corporate. Property 
bequeathed to municipal corporations 
for public purposes is exempt. Ex- 
emption for a widow and each minor 
child is $10,000. For other classes 
of heirs the exemption is graded down 
to $500. On estates in excess of $25,- 
000, the rate progresses from one and 
one-half to three times the primary 
rate on the excess over $500,000. The 
rate may therefore reach 15 per cent. 
on the larger estates passing to col- 
lateral heirs. 

In New York important changes 
were effected in grades, exemptions 
and rates. Rates now range from one 
per cent. on direct heirs to eight per 
cent. on collateral. The grades at 
which progressive rates apply were 
reduced and most of the exemptions 
lowered, except to the immediate fam- 
ily (Ch. 548). Certain beneficiaries 
formerly included in the direct class 
now constitute a new class at a high- 
er rate. Capital employed in busi- 
ness by non-residents was made tax- 
able (Ch. 323). To prevent evasion, 
the term “resident” was defined (Ch. 
551) to include any person who lives 
in New York for the greater part of 
the year within two years preceding 
death. This act therefore repeals the 
provisions of the 1911 act which ex- 
empted the intangible property of 
non-residents and will probably re- 
sult in double taxation and litigation. 
A 1915 amendment taxed to the sur- 
vivor intangible property held jointly 
by two or more persons. The word 
“intangible”? was stricken out in 
1916 (Ch. 323), so that now all prop- 
erty in joint ownership is taxable to 
the survivor. : 

Slight changes in the inheritance- 
tax laws have been made in other 
states also. In Maryland (Ch. 669) 
the Tax Commission’s control over ap- 
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praisals is strengthened. Minor 
amendments (Ch. 81) were made to 
the Virginia collateral-inheritance 
tax, 

License Taxes.—A large deficit in 
the state treasury of Maryland called 
for additional sources of revenue. 
The liquor licenses, licenses on motor 
vehicles, and on commissions of ex- 
ecutors and administrators were in- 
creased. An act (Ch. 676) was also 
passed taxing the gross receipts of 
freight-line companies. A _ radical 
and comprehensive act (Ch. 704) also 
imposes state licenses with graduated 
rates on a great variety of business 
activities. 

Mississippi imposed (Ch. 90) a li- 
cense on dealers in coffins. The rate 
is from $25 to $100, according to 
population, with $10 additional for 
embalming. The business of operat- 
ing “grab cars,’ or commissary cars, 
must also pay a license (Ch. 91) of 
$50 to $100. An additional license 
tax is placed on the oyster business 
(Ch. 94) and the tax on peddlers 
amended (Ch. 89). 

Louisiana levied (Act No. 34) on 
manufacturers of cottonseed oil an 
annual license of $5 to $75, based on 
gross receipts. 

Intangible Personal Property.—The 
New York legislature reénacted the 
secured debt tax in substantially the 
form of the original act of 1911, as 
amended by the 1915 law (Ch. 261). 
The rate is changed to 75 cents per 
$100, or fraction thereof, instead of 
three-quarters of one per cent., so as 
to require fewer denominations of 
stamps. Payment of the tax exempts 
the security, as under the 1915 law, 
for a period of five years, The period 
for registration and payment expires 
on Jan. 1, 1917. The act applies 
chiefly to mortgages and bonds se- 
cured by real property in other states, 
and bonds not payable within one year 
secured by other than real property, 
including all public bonds of other 
states and countries and their polit- 
ical subdivisions. Debt secured by 
property partly within and partly 
without the state is a “secured debt” 
in such proportion as the mortgaged 
property outside the state bears to 
that within the state. The provision 
that debts may not be deducted from 
the taxable value of secured debts 
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was changed to permit those engaged 
in the business of buying and selling 
securities to which the law applies to 
deduct indebtedness therefrom, if they 
are not held for a longer period than 
eight months. 

It is the evident intention of the 
legislature to avoid discriminating 
between mortgage bonds and debts se- 
cured by property within the state, 
and those secured by property partly 
or altogether outside the state. The 
amendment referred to accomplishes 
‘this, but it seems to be superseded 
by another law passed in 1916 (Ch. 
335) which provides that the owner 
of a mortgage secured by real prop- 
erty located partly within and part- 
ly without the state may pay the tax 
on the entire amount of the mortgage 
and secure complete exemption from 
local taxation. It further provides 
that in cases in which the mortgage- 
recording tax has been paid upon an 
apportioned value the remainder of 
the tax may be paid and the entire 
mortgage or bond exempted. 

The New York mortgage-recording 
tax was still further amended (Ch. 
337) in order to extend the same 
treatment to mortgages recorded prior 
to July 1, 1906, when the original act 
went into effect. The attorney-gener- 
al had held that such mortgages could 
be exempted only in respect to prop- 
erty situated within the state. This 
privilege now applies to mortgages 
secured by property situated without 
the state as well. 

In the District of Columbia a tax 
of four mills has been levied on mon- 
eys and credits, including moneys 
loaned and invested, and bonds and 
shares of stock, with certain excep- 
tions (District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Act, Sept. 1, 1916.) 

Constitutional Amenéments, — A 
resolution adopted by the Illinois leg- 
islature was approved by the voters 
at the general election of Nov. 7. Of 
‘itself the amendment makes no change 
“in the tax system, but it gives the 
legislature power to classify personal 
property, provided that any tax on 
personal property be uniform as to 
persons and property of the same 
class. A similar provision was in- 
cluded also in an amendment to the 
tax article of the Utah constitution, 
rejected at the November election. 


In August an initiative petition, 
filed with the secretary of state of 
California, required the submission of 
an amendment to the constitution 
providing that after Jan. 1, 1917, all 
public revenues should be raised by a 
tax on land values, exclusive of im- 
provements. To leave no doubt that 
the purpose of the amendment was to 
establish the single tax, it was stated 
that: “The intent of the provision 
is to take for public use the rental 
and site values of land, and to reduce 
land holding to those only who live 
on or make productive use of it.” 
Taxes on incomes and inheritances 
are specifically permitted in order to 
provide funds for old-age pensions, 
mothers’ pensions, and unemployment 
and disability insurance. The amend- 
ment was defeated. ‘ 

In Oregon also the single taxers at- 
tempted by means of the initiative © 
and referendum to secure the adop- 
tion of a single tax amendment, 
known as the “Full Rental Value 
Land Tax and Home-Makers’ Loan 
Fund Amendment.” It was over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Amendments of minor importance 
were passed upon by the voters at the 
November election in several other 
states. In the state of Washington a 
measure requiring the adoption of a 
budget by local government units and 
limiting the manner of expending the 
revenues was voted upon. Rhode Is- 
land adopted an excess-condemnation 
amendment. Amendments approved 
by the legislature of Nevada in 1913 
and 1915 were adopted by the voters 
on Nov. 7. One of them related to 
revenues to be used for educational 
purposes and the other changed the 
limit of the state debt from $300,000 
to one per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion of property within the state. 
The voters of Montana adopted one 
amendment creating county and state 
boards of equalization but rejected 
another relating to exemption from 
taxation. An amendment rejected by 
the voters of Georgia gave the legis- 
lature power to exempt from taxation 
vessels owned by Georgia citizens and 
engaged exclusively in foreign com- 
merce. A similar measure was adopt- 
ed, however, by the people of Louisi- 
ana. (See also VI, Amendments to 
State Constitutions.) 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Ray S. WESTERFIELD 


The Currency.—The chief features 
of the currency situation as reported 
on Oct. 1, 1916, are: (1) an increase 
during the year of 495 millions in 
gold, 350 of which is circulated by 
additional gold certificates; (2) an 
increase of 75 millions of Federal re- 
serve notes issued; (3)the gold hold- 
ings against the Federal reserve 
notes, 10.6 millions of gold and 184.2 
millions of gold certificates, a total 
of 195 millions, against 215 millions 
issued; (4) the appearance of a new 
form of currency, the Federal reserve 


bank notes, to the amount of 10 mil- 
lions; (5) a decrease of 53 millions 
in the national bank notes outstand- 
ing; and (6) a grand total increase 
of money in circulation by 450 mil- 
lions, raising the per capita circula- 
tion from $36.88 to $40.62 in one 
year’s time. All this increase is more 
than covered by the 495 millions of 
gold increase; the inflation is one of 
gold, not of paper. The following ta- 
ble summarizes the currency situa- 
vais on Oct. 1 for the years 1915 and 


STATEMENT OF THE CURRENCY, 1915-16 


Held by Fed- 
eral Reserve 
cue pette of ie Held in soar and 
oney in the reasury as ‘ederal Re- i 
United States | Assets of the | serve Agents cone ia 
(millions) Government | against Fed- illions) 
Forms of Currency (millions) eral Reserve 
Notes 
(millions) 
Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, }Oct. 1,/Oct. 1,/Oct. 1,/Oct. 1,/Oct. 1,/Oct. 1, 
1915 1916 1915 | 1916 | 1915 | 1916 | 1915 | 1916 
Gold coin (including bullion in 

TETCASUEY) <a ealecisiginis wy noses $2,141.8 |$2,636.0 | $199.5] $275.6] $7.8! $10.6] $615.9) $644.9 
MSI POLIICRUCS epic 5 ties cesefspeikis\|| Mah epasrie wisi ernie s) aia 26.0] .... 120.2] 184.2/1,172.3}1,520.7 
Standard silver dollars......... 568.3 568.3 DAL Lal eres le tastes 65.1) 69.5 
Wil vor CONUMMCA TER sa aic sia nie’ sloje sl|five i.ajeisl ue wie wala OSH es Le 481.7) 483.1 
Subsidiary silver.............. 186.8 189.9 24.7) 11.4 162.1] 178.5 
Treasury notes of 1890........| ...... | .-.-.- Sieh tl EA ee 2.2 2.1 
United States notes........... 346.7 346.7 8.9 4.2 337.7| 342.4 
Federal-reserve notes..........- 140.4 215.2 7.6 2.7 132.8] 212.5 
Federal-reserve bank notes.....} ...... ROLO see artes : Msi aes 9.9 
National bank notes.......... 786.7 733.3 26.2):- 18.6]... 5 |. .ee ] 7605) TIAL 
Total Currency. vs... eggs 4,170.6 | 4,699.4 | 312.3] 326.1] 128.0] 194.8/3,730.3/4,178.5 
Per capita circulation. 2.0.0.0] 6. seen [cea w ee Nets peace fae ie | anal] OOLSBI aOtOe 


THE BANKING SYSTEM 


The National Banking System.— 
The number of national banks report- 


ing on Sept. 2, 1915, was 7,613; on 
Sept. 12, 1916, the number was 7,589, 
a decrease of 24. The sectional dis- 
tribution was as follows: 


Number of banks 


Capital, Surplus 


i Resources, nd Undivided 
Section Sept. 2, Sept. 12,| “h8"8°| sept. 12, 1916 | Profits, Sept. 
1915 1916 12, 1916 

New England........2-+-+++++ 434 414 | —20 | $1,106,800,000 | $199,346,000 
Eastern states... 1,652 1,647 —5 5,948,096,000 669,167,000 
Southern states 1,586 1,588 +2 1,589,652,000 317,579,000 
Middle states . 2,101 2,111 +10 3,767,925,000 516,484,000 
Western states 1,298 1,296 —2 978,250,000 124,576,000 
Pacific states .. 535 526 =<) 1,013,830,000 152,625,000 
Island possessions 7 7 0 6,984,000 1,252,000 
Putetatectiavatsigl sie ate a;0°sia ae 7,613 7,589 —24 (|$14,411,537,000 /$1,981,033,000 
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The shifts in the various items of for all the banks combined are indi- 
resources and liabilities for the year cated in the following table: 


ReEsovurcgs: 


Loans and discounts.......00.s.e0ecectsene 
United States bonds............e.ceeceenee 
Other bonds and securities..............5.6, 
Due from Federal reserve banks............. 
Due from approved reserve agents........... 


GW pli reais lent gie ioe oval voy acres aust a add meno 


Customers’ liability under letters of credit ... 
Customers’ liability under acceptances....... 
OGher assets ie) ciy Wel aiciarec sieie ire fatewieieln’ teh (oithel act 


BP ODA se ehewaisad sonia eisrassie wie sis niet ate Sie rise eles 


Lias1uiriss: 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits.......... 
National banknotes outstanding............. 
Due to banks and bankers.............s0005 
Individual deposits 0). 0. sacs cee nes dale 
Notes and bills discounted. ............2206 


Letters of credit 


Acceptances based on exports and imports.... 
Other liabilities cic sasies Gow e vsee ee sainee ale 


Sept. 2,1915 | Sept. 12, 1916 | Per cent. 


(thousands) (thousands) hange 
Pi $6,756,680 $7,859,837 +16 
ae 781,7. 729,777 —7 
ao 1,311,809 1,624,627 +24 
a 15,409 31,028 +68 
es 811,379 936,339 +15 
a 842,608 768,123 -9 
§2,321 77,512 +48 
sie 16,461 77,879 +375 
ae 1,398,694 1,729,353 +17 
.-| $12,267,090 $14,411,537 +18 
$2,091,459 $2,116,024 +1 
a 18,496 674,1 —6 
ip 2,459,607 2,915,663 +18 
ae 6,762,182 8, Ad, 649 +25 
yy AS, O50 ef = te pcibiry ot Seca i eear cette 
oa 55,137 31, 182 +47 
a 13,077 76, 608 +488 
ae 121,578 102,296 pce 
..| $12,267,090 $14,411,537 | Wane 5 


1 Beginning with Sept. 12, 1916, notes and bills discounted are not included in loans and 


discounts, as was previously the custom. 


In a report issued by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency in June, 7,538 of 
the 7,578 member banks of the Feder- 
al reserve system reported 14.3 mil- 
lions of depositors, an increase of 86 
per cent. in six years; the largest ab- 
solute increase was in the Middle 
Western states, but the percentage 
increase was greatest in the southern 
Pacific states. There is a practical 
equality between the number of de- 
positors in the national banks and 
the number of depositors in all the 
state banks (excluding mutual and 
stock savings banks). Of the depos- 
itors, 85 per cent. deposited in coun- 
try banks and 12 per cent. in reserve- 


city banks. Two-thirds were demand 
deposits. During the year deposits 
increased more rapidly than ever and, 
reversing the ordinary relation, fast- 
er than loans, even at low rates of 
2% to 3% per cent. The number of 
national banks has not been increas- 
ing; there. was a net decrease, but 
their resources are growing, absolute- 
ly and relatively, faster than all state 
banks, trust companies, savings and 
private banks and loan companies 
combined. The distribution of re- 
serves of the national banks and the 
per cent. carried and the excess car- 
ried above requirements are ee 
in the following table: 


Held Required 
Excess, E 

Millions | Per cent. | Millions | Per cent. Millions 
By banks in central reserve cities . $542.3 20.4 478.7 18.0 63.5 
By banks in other reserve cities . 659.3 24.8 398.8 15.0 260.5 
By county banks.............+5- 1,033.8 26.6 466.6 12.0 576.6 
gotalee cose creases testy Oca $2,235.4 $1,343.8 $891.7 

Increase since Sept. 2, 1915.... 266 23 


The results of the call of Nov. 17, 
published late in December, are par- 
ticularly interesting because it marks 
the second anniversary of the Federal 
reserve system. In his press state- 


ment the Comptroller of the Currency 
paraded the increases in resources of 
the national banks. He showed that 
their aggregate resources were $15,- 
520 millions, an increase of $4,028 
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millions, or 35 per cent., in two years, 
which increase was three times as 
great as had ever been shown in any 
two-year period in the history of our 
national banks; that the resources 
had doubled in the past decade, the 
rate of increase for the decade 1904- 
14 being six per cent. and for the two 
years 1914-16 being 18 per cent. per 
year; 
creases for the two years were dis- 
tributed as follows: the banks of New 
England 22 per cent., of the Eastern 
states 39 per cent,’of the Southern 
states 32 per cent., of the Middle 
Western states 31 per cent., of the 
Western states 50 per cent., and of 
the Pacifie states 33 per cent.; and 
that the increases between the calls 
of Sept. 12 and Nov. 17, 1916, were 
the greatest ever shown between calls, 


averaging 7.69 per cent.; and distrib- 


uted among the groups of banks in 
the order named above, as follows: 
3.36 per cent., 6.84 per cent., 15.98 
per cent., 5.71 per cent., 11.76 per 
cent., 7.87 per cent. Between these 
two calls the ratio of total reserves 
to deposits increased from 24.29 per 
cent. to 24.78 per cent., and with the 
exception of bills payable and redis- 
counts, which decreased 18 millions, 
all items increased by the following 
amounts: 


¢ Millions 
Total TesOurces .. is coe sisie 6800.5 $1,109 
BV EMOREUS) ter pmic aie sista i aleveiaik oielareieve ,126 
Loans and discounts..........,. 485 
CAPA) STOCKS .5< <jsie's sloisheveiaisiele 
Surplus and undivided profits... 23 
Specie and legal tender........ 20 
Amount due from banks........ 420 
 MOSETVES § cvccccscccesscee Sane, OL 


State banks have not shown much 
inclination to join the Federal re- 
serve system, and the rate of admis- 
sion has declined. The policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board has been lib- 
eral in its regulations and terms of 
admission but without results. The 
total number which had entered the 
system at the time of the September 
call was 36, of which four banks 
were in the central reserve cities, 
nine in the other reserve cities, and 
26 were country banks. The resources 
of these groups were, respectively, 
$257 millions, $169.8 millions, and 
$12.3 millions, totaling $439.2 mil- 
lions. Unfortunately, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in December, 1915, de- 


that geographically the in-| 


nied the national banks the right to 
exercise trustee functions in the state 
(under Sec. 11k of the Federal Re- 
serve Act), The antagonism toward 
this section of the law has been par- 
ticularly bitter in Michigan, where 
trust companies are not permitted to 
engage in commercial banking. In 
states where trust companies transact 
practically the same kind of business 
as national banks the opposition to 
granting trust powers is practically 
negligible. Judge Brooke of the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan in a deci- 
sion recently handed down contends 
that Section 11k is ineffective for 
three reasons: (1) because Congress 
has not the constitutional authority 
to confer such powers upon national 
banks; (2) because, even if Congress 
possessed such authority, it cannot 
delegate such powers to the Federal 
Reserve Board; and (3) because the 
granting of such powers would be in 
contravention of the state law. The 
first and the third of these opinions 
agree with the Illinois decision, but 
the courts disagree on the second 
point. If other states are equally 
jealous of their rights to retain con- 
trol of the descent and distribution of 
property the result will be the arrest 
of the integration of our banking sys- 
tem.. 

Comptroller of the Currency.—The 
Comptroller of the Currency has con- 
tinued to be the object of bitter at- 
tack during the year. Numerous par- 
ties advocate the abolition of his of- 
fice, particularly groups within the 
different bankers’ associations. They 
argue that his office overlaps the 
functions of the Federal Reserve 
Board and that his office is anomalous 
in several respects; they resent his in- 
terference with interest rates, and his 
requirement of what appears to them 
as excessive amounts of reports, and 
his personal characteristics. His 
prosecution of the Riggs National 
Bank (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 367) was 
finally adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 
The issue was that (1) the Court dis- 
missed the charges of perjury against 
the bank officials; (2) the charges of 
conspiracy against the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the Secretary of 
the Treasury were not sustained; (3) 
the Secretary was not sustained in 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF INSTITUTIONS UNDER STATE CHARTERS, 
JUNE 30, 1916 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Mutual Stock Loan . 
State : i Private Total 
Savings | Savings | & Trust 
Banks! manks Banks? |Companiess Banks‘ Banks 
Number reporting......... 15,450 622 1,242 1,606 1,014 19,934 
Resources: ; 
Loans and discounts (includ- 
ing overdrafts).......... $3,406,981/$2,221,426) $713,987|$3,704,368| $117,715/$10,164,480 
Investments (bonds, securi-| 
PIGS OUCiice anrhiamieeeleras§ 693,287| 1,999,131) 131,404) 1,605,392 14,393) 4,443,609 
Banking house (including! 
furniture and fixtures)...| 140,944 39,811 31,749} 105,489 4,420} 322,415 
Other real estate owned.... 52,304 19,452 7,429 82,329 7,343| 168,859 
Due from banks........... 817,578} 210,919] 111,099} 850,499 28,610} 2,018,706 
Checks and other cash items' 
(including exchanges for 
clearing house).......... 132,262 2,753 2,416} 109,990 1,077| 248,500 
Cashion Handy. ja3 site oe 271,753 26,135 82,821| 329,456 6,347} 666,515 
All other resources......... 37,865 28,310 2,420) 240,742 1,943] 311,282 
Total resources....... .|$5,552,977|$4,547,941/$1,033,328/$7,028,269| $181,852/$18,344,369 


LraBruitins: 

Capital stock paid in......| $63,497]......... $72,870] $475,832} $16,8521$1,129,052 
Burplusstund) 5. os es 268,821! $303,300) 30,595] 508,822 6,763] 1,118,304 
Undivided 5 2) Roy of Pe ae ae 91,152 51,380 16,103 96,669 3,181] 258,487 
Dyieitowbankss ys Gece 217,212 868 6,405} 525,008) 1,174| 750,668 
Dividends unpaid......... CiOSUeciae hr 3 4, 34 rae 
Individual deposits........ 4,296,253] 4,186,976] 901,610) 5,198,496] 146,765)14,730,102 
Postal savings deposits... .. 4,4 943 881 A, B2G) sie wvewtaces 11,10: 
Notes and bills rediscounted VSO ey. wires 878) 3,283 524 20,181 
Bille payable. 6s cg es wc a 6,893 84 1,082 16,127 3,730 77,918 
Other liabilities........... 36,113 4,387 2,550} 195,077 2,824| 240,953 


Total liabilities $181,852|$18,344,369 


1 Includes reports of stock savings banks for Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, and Nevada. Includes trust companies for Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Idaho and Nevada. Includes private banks for 
North Carolina and Idaho. *Stock savings banks for nine states included with state banks. 
3 Trust companies for six states included with state banks. 4 Private banks for two states in- 
cluded with state banks. Includes banks not under state supervision. 


holding up some bond interest belong- 
ing to the bank pending the payment 
of fines assessed on the bank for re- 
fusal to comply with demands made 
by the Comptroller for certain trans- 
actions of the bank; and (4) the 
Comptroller was not enjoined from 
calling for such reports in the future. 
Another line of attack has been that 
the cost of bank examinations has in- 
creased under Mr. Williams’ admin- 
istration; the Comptroller in his re- 
ply has published a full statement 
showing that the bigger banks pay 
less than formerly and the smaller 
banks pay more than formerly, but 
the latter increase is justified by the 
expense of better examinations. 
State, Savings and Private Banks, 
Loan and Trust Companies.—Con- 
forming to the call of June 30, the 
institutions under state charters re- 
ported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency their resources and liabilities. 


These institutions numbered 19,934 
banks, an increase over June 23, 1915, 
of 477, and their resouyces had in- 
creased 2,333 millions. The aecom- 
panying table lists the main items in 
the financial statements of these in- 
stitutions. 

Postal Savings System.—By amend- 
ment of the Act establishing the pos- 
tal-savings system, the restriction of 
the amount of deposits which may be 
made by a depositor in any one month 
was raised from $500 in interest-bear- 
Ing accounts to $1,000, and the depos- 
it of an additional amount up to $1,- 
000 non-interest bearing was provid- 
ed for. Permission was given also to 
deposit these funds in banks not 
members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem in case there are no member 
banks in the locality willing to re- 
ceive them upon the terms fixed in 
the law. On June 30 there were in 
the United States and territories, 7,- 
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701 postal-savings stations, with 603,- 
000 depositors and $86,000,000 depos- 
its. The volume of deposits has been 
increasing very rapidly and the rate 
of increase was stimulated by the 
above amendments. Hight post ofices 
have each more than a million depos- 
its, aggregating 42 per cent. of all; 
58.7 per cent. of the depositors were 
foreign-born and own 71.8 per cent. of 
the deposits; natives of Russia lead 
with 20.7 per cent. This growth of 
postal deposits has caused a heavy 
demand for high-grade municipal and 
territorial bonds as a basis for collat- 
eral for postal funds. (See also XX, 
The Post Office.) 

Farm Loan Banks.—To supplement 
the rural-credit clauses of the Feder- 
al Reserve Act, Congress enacted the 
Hollis-Bulkley rural-credits measure, 
officially described as “a measure to 
provide capital for agricultural de- 
velopment, to create a standard form 
of investment based upon farm mort- 
gages, to equalize rates of interest 
upon farm loans, etc.” The Farm 
Loan Act creates a Federal Farm 
Loan Board, composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and four others, 
and provides for the establishment of 
at least 12 Federal land banks under 
control of the Farm Loan Board, and 
an unlimited number of joint-stock 
land banks and codperative farm- 
loan associations. Loans to farmers 
will be made on mortgages indirectly 
through these latter or through spe- 
cial agents, at rates fixed by the 
Farm Loan Board; the mortgages 
may be pledged by the regional banks 
to secure borids issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the Farm Loan 
Board jointly; and such bonds are 
made lawful investment for public 
and trust funds, funds of the Federal 
reserve banks, and for securing depos- 
its of government money. The Board 
was still engaged in organizing the 
system at the close of the year. (See 
also XVII, Agriculture.) 

Effects of the War.—The European 
War has greatly influenced the bank- 
ing and currency situations, particu- 
larly through the immense balance of 
trade and through loans placed in 
the United States by belligerent and 
neutral nations. For the year 1915 
and the first nine months of 1916, the 
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total of our exports was 3,555 and 3,- 
949 millions, respectively, and the 
trade balances 1,776 and 2,118 mil- 
lions, respectively (see also XIII, 
Economic Conditions). The rates of 
foreign exchange have continued low, 
and the problems of 1915 (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 372) have simply been ex- 
tended. Foreign financiers have re- 
luctantly parted with immense quan- 
tities of gold and Americans have re- 
luctantly received it. In the year 
1915 the imports of gold into the 
United States totaled 451 millions, 
and for the first ten months of 1916 
the net increase in the country’s gold 
holdings was approximately 400 mil- 
lions (see ibid.). The United States 
has produced during the year about 
100 millions of gold. From these two 
sources our gold supply has been in- 
creased by one-third, that is, by prob- 
ably three-fourths of a billion, until 
we now hold about 2.5 billions, prac- 
tically the same as all the Allies com- 
bined and four times Germany’s lot. 
The first result has been an increase 
of prices. Bradstreet’s average index 
numbers of 107 comparative whole- 
sale prices on the first day of each 
calendar have been as follows: 1914, 
$8,9034; 1915, $9,8530; 1916, $11,- 
8251 (see ibid.). The vast gold im- 
ports have poured into the bank re- 
serves, made money very easy, and 
promoted the wildest speculation on 
the stock and produce exchanges (see 
ibid.). In these extraordinary condi- 
tions the Federal reserve system has 
been more easily established, for the 
plenitude of funds has made such op- 
erations as the shifting of reserves 
very easy, and has given the Federal 
Reserve Board opportunity to correct 
the minor imperfections leisurely and 
not under panic stress. But it has 
shown itself incapable of handling 
such immense additions of gold in 
such a way as to prevent a nearly 
equal increase in the money supply, 
and it has defeated the necessity for 
rediscounts and the real test of ca- 
pacity to provide an elastic or emer- 
gency currency. The gold supply 
has brought to the front the propos- 
al to retire the greenbacks, since 
it would reduce the inflation by 196 
millions; the Board and the American 
Bankers’ Association have been work- 
ing to that end. Much of the gold 
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has been carried to the Government 
and exchanged for gold certificates. 
From Oct. 1, 1915, to Oct. 1, 1916, the 
gold certificates in circulation in- 
ereased from 1,172.3 millions to 1,- 
520.7 millions, or 350 millions. A 
law was passed permitting the Treas- 
ury to hold two-thirds instead of one- 
third of this gold in bullion instead 
of coins. The Federal reserve notes 
in circulation are practically gold cer- 
tificates, for against 215.2 millions is- 
sued the Federal reserve banks hold 
184.2 millions in gold. This condi- 
tion has come about by a roundabout 
process, the rediscount of paper, the 
presentation of the paper as collat- 
eral for note issue to the bank, the 
exchange by the bank of notes for 
gold, and the redemption of the paper 
in the hands of the reserve agents 
with gold. The result is the accumu- 
lation of gold in the Federal reserve 
vaults, reducing somewhat the gold 
inflation and providing potential 
strength by way of large reserves. 
The Board sought legislation to per- 
mit direct issue of Federal reserve 
notes for gold, but the bill, after pass- 
ing the Senate, was lost in the House. 
The situation has led to two new 
movements, (1) to let Federal reserve 
notes be used as part of member bank 
reserves, and (2) to stop the issue of 
gold certificates. The foreign-trade 
expansion has had the further effect 
of making New York the greatest 
money center, and forcing American 
banks into the foreign banking field. 
The foreign acceptance business is de- 
veloping (see Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, infra). Some of our biggest 
banks are establishing branches in 
South America and Europe, and pro- 
vision has been made for the joint 
ownership of foreign branches by 
member banks (see ibid.). 

Another effect has come by way of 
loans to belligerents and neutrals. To 
overcome the handicap of adverse 


rates of exchange the Allies have re- 


leased much gold, established private 
banking credits, and pledged mobil- 
ized American and other securities as 
collateral for loans. American securi- 
ties have come back to us in huge 
quantities (see also XIII, Heconomic 
Oonditions). The character of these 
loans may be presented by two impor- 
tant ones. e French Government 


placed a loan of 100 millions through 
a syndicate, the American Securities 
Co., organized for the purpose of loan- 
ing money to foreign governments; 
against this loan the Company is 
selling $94,500,000 of its own three- 
year, five per cent. notes at 98. The 
French Government pledged $113,- 
449,000 (market price) of neutral 
governments’ bonds as collateral, and 
agreed to keep a margin of 20 per 
cent. to protect the Company. The 
British also placed a $250,000,000 
loan here, Sept. 1, pledging American 
securities and bonds of neutral coun- 
tries to the aggregate value of $300,- 
000,000. The public offering was in 
two-year notes at 99 on a 5% per 
cent. basis. This loan depressed the 
value of the Anglo-French bonds; they 
were selling down to 944% @ %& the 
first week of November. The follow- 
ing is an estimate of the total public 
loans to belligerent countries, includ- 
ing provinces and municipalities, since 
the war began: 


Millions 


Canadian provinces and cities.. 
Germany iciciiass aie cate ciensione miere 20.0 
Fe eee eran ee a $2,081.8 
Less amount paid off.,........ 156 
$1,925.4 - 


Meanwhile other loans have been 
made to the neutral European coun- 
tries and to Latin America and Chi- 
na, to the amount of about 150 mil- 
lions. 

The British Government has fi- 
nanced itself during the war in large 
part by short-term treasury notes 
(see IV, The United Kingdom). In 
November some American financiers 
offered some of these British notes 
for sale in the New York market. 
The Federal Reserve Board issued to 
the public by way of the press a 
statement of its position with respect 
to purchases of these by banks in this 
country, and opposed such purchases 
on the grounds: (1) that they were 
not necessary, since other expedients 
were at hand to prevent the large 
importations of gold from proving a 
source of danger; (2) that the banks 
should pursue a policy of keeping 
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themselves liquid and not lock up 
their funds in long-term obligations 
or short-term obligations which either 
by contract or through force of cir- 
cumstances would have in the aggre- 
gate to be renewed until normal 
conditions returned. This action of 
the Board occasioned much public 
comment; the banking world is divid- 
ed as to the expediency and as to the 
propriety of manner of interference 
by the Board; but Great Britain re- 
lieved the situation by withdrawing 
the Treasury notes from the Ameri- 
can market. 

Banking Legislation.—Congress en- 
acted during the year a number of 
important amendments to the Federal 


- Reserve Act which are reviewed in a 


subsequent section (see Federal Re- 
serve System, fra). Besides these 
amendments, after years of effort on 
the part of chambers of commerce and 


the American Bankers’ Association, 


Congress passed the Pomerene Bills- 
of-Lading Act establishing the car- 
riers’ liability for bills of lading is- 
sued by authorized agents and mak- 
ing them as safe as warehouse re- 
ceipts as evidence of the possession of 
and responsibility for goods. It 
makes the carrier liable to a bona fide 
consignee or banker who pays or 
loans money upon a bill of lading is- 
sued by an authorized agent, al- 
though no goods in fact have been re- 
ceived. It also gives full negotiabil- 
ity to bills of lading, and so affords 
greater protection to the discounting 
banker and to the buyer of the goods; 
and, further, makes the person crimi- 
nally liable who forges a bill of lad- 
ing and the agent who issues a bill 
that does not represent goods. This 
legislation is most opportune with re- 
spect to our new banking uses of 
commercial paper in foreign and do- 
mestic trade. (See also XX, Rail- 
roads.) 

The report of the law committee 


_ of the American Bankers’ Association 


in June cited the following legisla- 
tion, recommended by the Association, 
as passed by the legislatures in ses- 
sion in 1916: (1) the Negotiable 
Instruments Act by Mississippi; (2) 
the Uniform Stock Transfer Act by 
New Jersey; (3) the Check Without 
Funds Act by Mississippi and by cde 
Island. 


Apart from these acts the volume 
of important state legislation was 
small. Georgia enacted an accept- 
ance act and a usury act, the latter » 
making the penalty forfeiture of the 
entire interest. Virginia also enact- 
ed an acceptance act. Kentucky pro- 
hibits banks from declaring dividends 
until their surplus equals 10 per cent. 
of their capital. Massachusetts em- 
powers trust companies to accept 
drafts and bills and to issue letters 
of credit; permits deposit of trust 
funds in trust companies incorporat- 


‘ed under state laws; and limits and 


provides for increase in the capital 
stock of trust companies. Oklahoma 
fixes the legal rate of interest at six 
per cent. and the contract rate at 10 
per cent. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Federal Reserve Banks.—A con- 
solidated statement of the 12 Federal 
reserve banks at the end of October 
of 1915 and 1916 is given below: 


Week Week 
Ending | Ending 
Oct. 28, | Oct. 26, 

1916 1915 


Resources: “millions” | “millions” 

Gold coin and certificates 

Mie vanleais Ki he $274.0 | $245.9 
Gold settlement fund....| 122.6 73.8 
Gold redemption fund 

with U.S. Treasury.... 1.4 1.2 

Total gold reserve.....| $397.9 | $320.9 

Total reserve......... 407.9 358.3 
Bills Er pangaiaen = and 

bought. eeeel SLIT.2 $48.8 
Investments: 

United States bonds... 40.5 12.9 

One-year U. 8. Treas- 

ury notes........... 11.4 

Municipal warrants... 29.9 27.3 

Total earning assets...| $189.0 $40.2 
Federal-reserve notes, net] $16.8 $19.2 
Due from Federal reserve 

banks, net............ 33.2 14,1 
All other resources....... 3.7 4.6 

Total resources........ $651.1 | $485.3 

LrIABInitizs: 

Capital paidin.......... $55.7 | $54.8 
Government deposits .. 29.9 15.0 
Member bank leposits. . 551.9 397.9 
Federal-reserve notes, net 11.9 13.4 
Federal-reserve bank 

notes Out......+.++..- 1.0 — 

Total liabilities........ $651.1 | $485.3 
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_ The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of gold reserves, discounts, 
and deposits among the 12 banks 


during the week ending Oct. 28, 1916: 


Bills 
eae Dis- 4 ee 
to) counte: an. 
Bank of Reserve and Deposits 
(millions)| Bought | (millions) 
(millions) 
Boston....... $24.9 $10.9 $39.2 
New York....| 178.2 25.6 216.0 
21.4 12.7 34.1 
27.8 7.1 42.2 
23.2 5.6 19.6 
6.9 6.8 12.2 
49.3 9.4 74.0 
11.4 7.8 23.7 
Minneapolis. . 10.9 5.6 20.1 
Kansas City. . 15.8 3.0 26.6 
Dallas........ 14.1 3.9 16.9 
San Francisco. 14.1 8.6 26:5 


Earnings.—The combined 12 Federal 
reserve banks from January to June, 
1916, show $1,824,436 earnings and 
$1,019,926 current expenses, earning 
a surplus of 2.9 per cent. upon the to- 
tal paid-in capital of $54,854,000. 
The St. Louis bank alone failed to 
earn its current expenses. The high- 
est earnings were made by the banks 
at Dallas, Richmond, Kansas City and 
Atlanta, and these four, with Chi- 
cago, have declared dividends. The 
low earnings are explained by the 
character of the investments open to 
the banks, being limited to bankers’ 
acceptances, bills of exchange, muni- 
cipal warrants and government bonds, 
all of which are very liquid but bear 
low profits. During this period 26.3 
per cent. of the 12 banks’ combined 
earnings came from rediscounts, 24.7 
per cent. from U.S. bonds and notes, 
23.4 per cent. from bills bought in 
open market, and 19.6 per cent. from 
municipal warrants. 

Bond Conversions.—The process of 
bond conversion was begun in Febru- 
ary, when the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announced that he had decided: to 
convert bonds which might be offered 
up to $30,000,000 into equal amounts 
of 30-year, three per cent. bonds and 
one-year gold notes without the cir- 
culation privilege, the actual conver- 
sion dating from Dec. 31, 1916. The 
applications have exceeded the maxi- 
mum limit for the retirement of na- 
tional bank notes per month. The 
Federal reserve banks have an unlim- 


ited right to buy United States bonds 
in open market, and such purchase, 
by ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board, may be deducted from the 
number which the Board may force 
the Federal reserve bank to buy. By 
the end of October, the Federal reserve 
banks held 40 millions in bonds and 11 
millions in one-year notes, and the na- 
tional-bank note circulation had fall- 
en 50 millions. The purchasing bank 
may keep the two per cent. bonds with 
the note issue privilege and put out 
the new currency Federal-reserve 
bank notes, but this privilege was 
used for only between one and three 
millions, partly because the notes are 
not favored by the Board and partly 
because the United States three’s and 
four’s are now at from two to 12 per 
cent. premium, — 

Discounts and Rediscounts—The 
volume of rediscounted bills has been 
small, due to the scarcity of redis- 
countable paper and to the influx of 
gold into bank reserves, enabling 
banks to care for demands at low 
rates without resorting to rediscount- 
ing. Up to Oct. 26, of the 107 mil- 
lions of rediscounts, the New York 
bank had rediscounted 25.6 millions, 
Philadelphia, 12.8 millions, and Bos- 
ton, 10.9 millions, and the rest had 
averaged about 6.5 millions. The 
Federal reserve banks accommodated 
between 500 and 900 of the 7,600 mem- 
ber banks by rediscounts each month, 
and the amount out at any one time 
ranged between 25 and 30 millions. 
Taking the first eight months of 1916, 
the commercial papers bought were 
distributed as follows: commercial 
paper exclusive of open-market pur- 
chases, 100.1 millions; trade accept- 
ances, 2.2 millions; commodity pa- 
per, 10.4 millions; acceptances in the 
foreign and domestic trades bought in 
open market, 192.6 millions. The av- 
erage holdings of bankers’ acceptances 
bought in open market rose consist- 
ently from 25 millions to 75 millions 
per month, but trade acceptances fluc- 
tuated between one million and 4.3 
millions. The Board has continued 
its campaign favoring bank and trade 
acceptances. On Dec. 4, 1915, it is- 
sued regulations for the purchase and 
sale of cable transfers and bills of ex- 
change, both domestie and foreign, of 
the kinds eligible for rediscount, and 
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bankers’ acceptances payable in for- 
eign countries and currencies (see al- 
80 Banking Legislation, infra). Our 
relatively low discount rates and high 
and secure dollar exchange favors the 
rise of the bankers’ acceptance here. 
The war has forced the establishment 
of a great many export dollar credits 
through American banks. Dollar ex- 
change is a reality, and quotations 
are made in it in South America and 
oriental countries. 

Reductions of Capital and Reserves. 
—One effect of the low earnings of 
the Federal reserve banks has been to 
occasion a movement to reduce or 
abolish the capitalization of the banks 
and return it to the member banks. 
The McFadden bill (H. R. 14227) was 
presented to Congress to this end; the 
Federal Advisory Council is divided 
on the question. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has ruled that the initial 
minimum capital of four millions as 
a condition precedent to commencing 
-business is not a continuing require- 
ment, and the capital of the bank 
may fall below that amount. A sub- 
stitute proposal has been to reduce 
the number of districts, but the right 
of the Board to abolish a district or 
change a Federal reserve city has been 
denied (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 369), al- 
though under its power to “readjust” 
districts the banks of Fairfield Coun- 
ty, Conn., were taken from Boston 
and given to New York, and certain 
southern Louisiana banks were taken 
from Dallas and given to Atlanta. 
Low earnings of the regional banks 
have encouraged also the movement 
to stop the shifts of reserves from 
correspondents in reserve cities and 
central reserve cities to Federal re- 
serve banks as rquired under the Act. 
The regular half-year shifts take ef- 
fect on May 16 and Nov. 16, and the 
members lose the two per cent. inter- 
est on their deposited reserves. The 
member banks have pushed a legisla- 
tive campaign either to reduce the re- 
serve requirements or to permit their 
deposits with correspondents to count 
as part of their reserve, that is, to 
relieve them of further payments to 
the Federal reserve banks for reserve 
purposes. The Pomerene and McFad- 
den bills were to this end. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has opposed the 
plan, for it would perpetuate the sys- 


24 


‘as reserves. 


tem of pyramided reserves, and the 
old check-collections and exchange- 
charge systems, with their train of 
evils—interest on deposited reserves, 
speculation at reserve centers, the giv- 
ing of immediate credit for out-of- 
town checks and counting the “float” 
The Federal reserve banks 
have resources too limited to warrant 
them in carrying 300 millions of 
“float.” The increased loaning power 
to the member banks by release of 
the reserves under the Federal reserve 
system is some compensation for the 
loss of interest on reserves. The 
Board has been anxious to concen- 
trate the gold in the Federal reserve 
banks, and urged the members to 
carry as little as possible in their 
own vaults (see Banking Legislation, 
infra) . 

Par Collections—This question of 
reserves is inextricably bound up with 
the new par-collection system intro- 
duced on July 15; an intra-district 
voluntary reciprocal system was ef- 
fected in 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p 
370). On July 15 each Federal re- 
serve bank began to receive at par 
from its member banks checks drawn - 
on all member banks, whether in its 
own or another district, and also. 
checks on non-member banks where 
they can be collected at par. All 
member banks are required to remit 
for their own checks at par, but where 
it is necessary to ship lawful money 
to meet balances it may be done at 
the expense of the Federal reserve 
bank. Checks remitted will not 
count as reserve or be subject to check 
until collected. The actual cost of 
collections will be charged back to 
members upon the basis of volume of 
business handled. The system is vol- 
untary, and it will not necessarily 
supplant local or other existing clear- 
ing arrangements. Banks joining the 
system must keep with the Federal 
reserve bank a sum in addition to its 
reserve sufficient to provide for debit- 
ing these checks against its account. 
Since the plan cuts off interest on re-~ 
serves and profits from collection 
charges, the country banks have stren- 
uously fought the introduction of the 
system. During the first month of 
the par collections system the aver- 
age number of items handled daily 
was 133,112, totaling 59.3 millions, 
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for 7,624 member banks and 7,032 
state banks remitting at par. During 
the second month the figures were 
177,397 items, 78.5. millions, 7,618 
member banks and 7,449 state banks 
remitting at par. This represents an 
increase of considerable amount in 
every respect and indicates a rapid 
tendency toward making the system 
universal. The Federal reserve bank 
at New York is making collections at 
a cost of one cent per item. This cost 
will decrease as the volume of checks 
increases and cuts the overhead 
charges. The Boston bank now col- 
lects for all member and non-member 
Bal- 
ances as between Federal reserve 
banks are adjusted through the Gold 
settlement fund (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
370). During the first year of its op- 
eration, about 2.25 billions were set- 
tled through this fund by an actual 
change of ownership of gold of only 
6.62 per cent. of the settlements; 
they rose from 20 to 80 millions per 
week; for the week ending Aug. 24, 
reaching 104 millions. The volume of 
bank clearings in the United States 
have increased tremendously during 
1916; for the week ending Oct. 11, 
New York clearings gained over the 
corresponding week of 1915, 37.3 
per cent., Boston, 37.6 per cent., Phil- 
adelphia, 45.9 per cent., Baltimore, 
2.6 per cent., Chicago, 35.6 per cent., 
St. Louis, 45.7 per cent., and. New 
Orleans, 66.4 per cent. (see also XIII, 
ELeonomic Conditions) . 

Amendments to the Federal Reserve 
Act.—Besides the legislation noted in 
the foregoing discussion, the follow- 
ing amendments to the Federal Re- 


. serve Act have been passed by the Six- 


4 


ty-fourth Congress: 


(1) Permitting member banks to sub- 
Scribe an amount not exceeding 10 per 
cent. of their capital and surplus to 
the stock of one or more banks or- 
ganized to do business principally in 
foreign countries, 

(2) Giving member banks a right to 
accept drafts drawn by foreign banks 
upon not more than three months’ sight 
in dollar exchange; and drafts of not 
more than six months which involve the 
shipment of domestie goods, provided the 
warehouse receipts and shipping docu- 
ments be attached; to rediscount such 
acceptances when they mature in not 
more than three months; and limiting — 
the amount to which a bank may accept 
in direct trade transactions, foreign and 
domestic, to 50 per cent. of its capital 
and surplus and allowing a like amount 
additional in exchange transactions ; 
and also limiting the amount of such 
acceptances for any single concern to 10 
per cent. of its capital and surplus. 

(3) Permitting member banks in 
towns not exceeding a population of 
5,000 to act as agents for insurance 
companies authorized to do business in 
the state, and to act as agents placing 
loans on real estate located within 100 
miles of the bank. 

(4) Liberalizing slightly the right of 
national banks outside the central re- 
serve cities to loan on real estate. 

Authorizing the Federal reserve 
banks to make advances to member 
banks for not more than 15 days, on 
the security of notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange, or acceptances eligible for re- 
discount without actual sale of the 
paper. 

(6) Authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Board to permit member banks to carry 
in the Federal reserve bank of their 
respective districts any portion of the 
reserves required by Section 19 of the 
Act _to be kept in their own vaults. 

(7) Allowing the Federal reserve 
banks to use the paper acquired in open- 
market transactions as security for is- 
sues of Federal reserve notes the same 
as that obtained by rediscounting. 

(8) Softening the ‘‘interlocking-di- 
rectorate’ provisions of the anti-trust 
acts so as to permit interlocking director- 
ates among banks not in. substantial 
competition, but requiring permission to 
be had from the Reserve Board by any- 
one wishing to serve on two boards. 


INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 
WENDELL M. Strong 


General.—The abounding prosperity 
of large classes of the community dur- 
ing the year 1916 is mirrored in the 
unexampled expansion of life insur- 
ance. Without complete statistics 
available, it is still safe to say that 
the year will show much the largest 
amount of new business issued of any 
year since the beginning of insurance 


in this country. In 1916 we have 
probably the culmination of the ten- 
deney which began even before the 
end of 1914, With the beginning of 
the war in 1914, the business of the 
country was apparently prostrated, 
and the amount of insurance being 
written dropped. The recovery, how- 
ever, began before the end of the year, 
and continued and gathered impetus 
throughout 1915, so that 1915 consid- 
erably surpassed in amount issued 
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any previous year, and 1916 has, 


without question, greatly surpassed 
- 1915. An indication of the result ap- 
pears in the fact that two of the 
large companies have been compelled, 
before Noy. 1, to notify their agents 
that they are approaching the legal 
limit which, under the laws of New 
York State, they may write within 
the year. 

New Business Problems.—An unex- 
ampled increase in business done does 
not mean prosperity to life insurance 
in the way that it would to most oth- 
er kinds of business. This is because 
the heavy expenses of life insurance 
are the initial expenses, that is, the 
expenses connected with the selling of 
new policies. Besides the commission 
which it is’necessary to pay, there 
are the medical and investigation ex- 
penses, together with the considerable 
expenses in the home office of passing 
on the applications, writing the poli- 
cies, bookkeeping, ete. The first pre- 
mium on the policy, however, is the 
same as subsequent premiums, and in 
the classes of policies most largely 
issued this first premium is not suffi- 
cient to pay these expenses and the 
earrying the risk for the year. Fur- 
thermore, it is not until a policy has 
been quite a number of years in force 
that accounts balance with regard to 
that policy, when dividends, if the 
policy is participating, and the legal 
liability of the reserve are taken into 
consideration. This means that with 
the increase in the amount of insur- 
ance written, money must be advanced 
either from capital or surplus which 
will be returned wholly only after a 
period probably lying between five 
and ten years. In a stock company 
this can be met, if the increase of 
business is too rapid for the present 
capital, by an increase of capital; in 
a mutual company (and most of the 
large companies are mutual, the one 
exception among the largest compa- 

nies being, with its capital stock of 


only $100,000, in practically the same, 


position as a mutual company), the 
only place for such temporary bor- 
rowing is from the surplus, and if the 
borrowing is too large, the surplus 
will be reduced below what it should 
be, and it would be theoretically pos- 
sible for a company, by its very pros- 
perity, in adding to its new business, 
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to exhaust its surplus entirely and 
show a technical deficit. While even 
in this case what was loaned would 
eventually all come back, it would 
necessarily make trouble and be det- 
rimental to the interest of the policy- 
holders meanwhile. ‘Thus, an increase 
in new business in life insurance is a 
blessing only up to some point beyond 
which it should not go. Because of 
this peculiar condition of affairs, New 
York State has placed a legal limit, 
resulting from a somewhat compli- 
eated calculation, on the amount 
which can be written in any one year, 
which limit applies to all companies 
doing business in New York State 
and which varies according to the 
size of the company and amount of 
previous new business and the sav- 
ings effected. This limit would pre- 
vent any of the larger companies from 
going to the extreme and writing in 
these exuberant times an amount of 
new business out of all proportion to 
what it should write for its best in- 
terests. 

War Losses.—There was fear at the 
beginning of the war, principally by 
those not familiar with the real con- 
ditions, that heavy extra mortality 
might be caused by the war to com- 
panies doing business in the belliger- 
ent countries. The mortality occa- 
sioned by the war to the companies 
doing business in Europe has been, so 
far as the figures which are published 
or known show, surprising in its ex- 
treme smallness. It is possible to 
state the figures to date for the Mu- 
tual Life only, since recent figures for 
other companies which have done 
business in Europe have not been 
made public. At the beginning of the 
war the Mutual Life had in force in 
the countries at, war (not including 
Canada) something over $160,000,000 
of insurance. Its total death losses 
due directly or indirectly to the war, 
reported in the two years and three 
months from the beginning of the war 
to Nov. 1, 1916, have been about $825,- 
000; in this were included the insur- 
ance on lives of persons who went 
down on the Lusitania and many 
cases only technically “war claims,” 
and probably not due to the war, such 
as a clerk in the Berlin War Office 
who died from disease. When it is 
remembered that the actual loss was 
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STATISTICS OF UNITED STATES LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Insurance Year Book) 


a a = 
ENp or YEAR % BS ee % = 
33 g. |ese| 22| 22 loee2 
PE ag |A82| 22 | 288] 288) 2s 138s 
Year “28 |Sa49| 34 Bes 4g | a 85 8ae ax enn 
Bs |ees| GS | ee| gz | ese] 3 pa |b3 6 
Ham | sa mg eg ho @ 3B q 
Ae) e<2 ae | ae | & ate A ZA & 
DEG ora aininictate wie nce 235 | $5,190 | $663 $784 1,042 | $544 $767 | $2,643 | $18,351 
Oe oc ieiiie ste ierehecolete 250 ,940 665 748 988 510 708 ,007 | 17,381 
DOS areretetye’ ain’ oie pie 259 4,658 624 715 925 468 659 2,533 16,588 
DO inte ahaa re war erasers 248 4,407 621 672 893 447 628 2,405 | 15,559 
TCT BM es Soatarrenasae 239 163 603 632 834 414 569 2,101 14,577 
LOLO Fa cmeetaavatsl ets 211 3,874 557 593 779 387 540 1,846 | 13,233 
1 Includes amounts set apart for awaneaae to policy holders during following year. 2 In- 
cludes industrial business in 27 companies. * Does not include industrial business. 
SURRENDERS, LAPSES, LOANS, AND DIVIDENDS () 
(New York State Report) 
_ 2} 
S aD 
ae I er irs LOLS Ae D te 2 oo 
33 | Bus |Sst@|ssue| g8a | 28q | dosa 
aie EISk g50o | psn | Sea | gag | 2 h5.g 
Yuan BS | 850 | S38e | s38e | Vos | #88 Bhs 
Be | BE, (EeGE | ge S | Som | SEE | gam 
° & we =; 
mae orp lle aa~ | Ae” |<s 
35 $15,632 $390 $433 $691 $106 $113 
35 14,99 362 427 657 104 102 
34 14,304 339 383 614 96 87 
34 13,027 276 366 548 88 84 
34 2,82 252 325 507 80 75 
33 11,669 236 277 465 72 72 


1 Life companies reporting to State of New York only. 


considerably less than the amount of 
the insurance, since a considerable 
reserve had accumulated, and when it 
is further considered that the Mutual 
Life normally pays death claims of 
nearly $25,000,000 a year (or over 
$50,000,000 within the time in ques- 
tion), it will be seen how compara- 
tively unimportant the death losses 
due to the war may be. 

Present Tendencies—One of the 
tendencies of the year 1916 has been 
that of extending the life-insurance 
contract to cover, with more or less 
completeness, disability insurance. al- 
so. In some cases the provision is 
that a life policy, in case of disabil- 
ity, shall be payable in ten equal an- 
nual instalments and an annual pay- 
ment of the same amount shall con- 
tinue to the insured as long as he 
lives and the disability continues. In 
such case there would be nothing pay- 
able at death if the ten instalments 
had been paid. Some companies have 


adopted a provision for paying during 
the disability of the insured one-tenth 
of the amount of the insurance each 
year and also for paying, at the in- 
sured’s death, the full amount of the 
policy. It will be seen that such pro- 
visions are a very great broadening 
out from the strict life-insurance con- 
tract, to cover the loss of wage-earn- 
ing ability as well as that of life it- 
self. This is a most important ex- 
tension of life insurance which has 
been gradually coming and which now 
seems to be so firmly established that 
no retrogression will take place. 
Loans and Surrenders.—A glance at 
the accompanying tables shows that, 
while the amount of insurance in 
force, assets and dividends, increase 
from year to year, the surrenders and 
amount of policy loans unfortunately 
more than keep pace. The YEAR 
Boox has already explained (A. Y. B., 
1912, P. 353; 1913, p. 368; 1914, p. 
360) the waste caused by these sur- 
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UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Insurance Year Book) 


New 


Insurance in Force 
at End of Year : 
Premiums | Losses 


Number of] Business Received Paid 
Year Companies} (millions) a Amount. | (millions) | (millions) 
illions) (millions) 

BM isieor-t kia er vee overs aveisesy ote 33 $973 33! $4,434 $254 $70 
Serine ety oh acaly Greies sient 31 861 31 4,163 237 64 
eM esveinis acters tials cays 'alaielare 31 850 29 3,977 218 60 
[CH OAR Gr ince: EHD ROE 31 840 26 3,707 199 53 
ROU cis tis eiela Rosine nie 32 785 24 3,423 183 50 
PTW tca be ais) alas is oiniae dos 22 749 23 3,179 171 47 


renders and the way surrenders re- 
sult from policy loans. 

Modification of the New York Ex- 
pense Limitation—When the Metro- 
politan and the Prudential, the two 
largest non-participating companies, 
mutualized, they desired to retain the 
same premiums for participating pol- 
icies they had used for non-participat- 
ing and these contained only a small 
loading. The New York law, how- 
ever, limited total expenditures to to- 
tal premium loadings, and these com- 
panies consequently desired a change 
in this law. A modification was made 
in 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 375) which 
increased the allowance on the busi- 
ness written before mutualization. 
This, however, did not give the re- 
lief desired and in 1916 the law re- 
garding limitation of expense was 
again amended, to permit any com- 
pany which changes from a stock 


- company issuing only non-participat- 


ing policies to incur a total expense 
in excess of the limit otherwise set, 
by six per cent. of the net premiums. 

Emory McClintock.—One of the pre- 
eminent figures in life insurance 


passed away during the year, Emory 
McClintock, whose retirement from 
active service was mentioned in the 
Year Boox for 1911 (p. 318). Suc- 
cessively actuary of the Northwestern 
Mutual, of the Mutual Life, and vice- 
president and actuary of the Mutual 
Life, he probably had as great an in- 
fluence for the right development of 
life insurance in this country as any 
other one man. In his profession of 
actuary, he was a recognized leader, 
both as a scientific actuary and a 
practical insurance man, for over a 
generation. He stood also in the first 
rank of mathematicians of his time. 

Industrial Insurance.—The history 
of industrial insurance, as considered 
separately from ordinary life insur- 
ance, has contained during the years 
1915 and 1916 nothing of special in- 
terest. The statistics show a normal 
growth of this great branch of the 
life-insurance business. 

Fraternal Insurance——Among the 
most important events in fraternal in- 
surance in more recent years are the 
questions connected with the raising 
of rates, either under the present ne- 


UNITED STATES FRATERNAL ORDERS 
(Insurance Year Book) 
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498 125 144 98 121 189 1,079 7 9,171 

509 129 144 101 121 183 1,065 8 9,622 

397 123 132 95 114 163 1,023! gt 9,472 

396 117 130 84 113 148 1,200 10 9,839 

497 114 128 92 110 129 1,331 8 9,562 


1 Decrease as compared with 1911 is partly due to incomplete figures from some orders. 
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cessity of -the orders or because it 
' seems a wise provision for the future. 
In 1916 one of the largest of the fra- 
ternal orders and one with a most 
honorable history, the Royal Arca- 
num, was compelled to make a very 
considerable increase in its rates. 
This is having the usual result of the 
withdrawal of many members. 

An inspection of the accompanying 
table of fraternal orders shows that 
the increase which is seen in ordinary 
life insurance is lacking in fraternal 
insurance, which has tended in recent 
years rather to retrogression. The 
reason for this is not far to seek when 
the facts with regard to the Royal Ar- 
canum are noted and it is remembered 
that similar experiences are. overtak- 
ing many of the fraternal orders. 


PROPERTY AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


8S. S. HurBner 


Fire and Marine Insurance.—The 
number of fire and marine companies 
and Lloyds associations doing busi- 
ness in the United States during 1915 
was slightly larger than during the 
preceding year, the total being given 
by the Insurance Year Book as 659, 
as compared with 633 in 1914, 645 in 
1913 and 621 in 1912. The capitali- 
zation of these companies and associ- 
ations totaled $107,674,000, an in- 
crease of slightly less than two per 
cent. as compared with 1914, The to- 
tal assets of $888,700,000, however, 
show a very substantial increase, the 
gain in this item for the year being 
$60,513,000, or an increase of 7.3 per 
eent. This gain compares with 26 
millions during 1914, 17 millions dur- 
ing 1913, 30 millions during 1912, 40 
millions during 1911, and 45 millions 
during 1910. Net surplus amounted 
to $330,353,000, a gain over 1914 of 
$37,899,000, or nearly 13 per cent. 
This increase appears unusually large 
when we recall that the net surplus 
during 1914 showed a gain of only 
$1,262,000, and this in view of the 
fact that during 1913 there actually 
occurred a decline of $1,701,000. Even 
during the more favorable years of 
1912 and 1911 the respective increases 
amounted to only 10 and 20 millions. 
As was explained for the year 1913 
(A. Y. B., 1914, p. 364), the shrink- 


age in surplus for that year, and the 
same may be said for 1914, was trace- 
able in large measure to the extreme- 
ly low range of security values which 
prevailed during the year. It was 
then indicated that there was reason 
to believe that the same unfavorable 
situation would not present itself at 
the close of 1915, owing to the mate- 
rial and continued rise in most secur- 
ity values. In conjunction with the 
increased value of securities held, 
however, should be mentioned the fact 
that fire losses during 1915 compare 
very favorably with 1914, the na- 
tion’s fire waste amounting to only 
183 millions, as compared with 235% 
millions in 1914. 

Net premiums and total income show 
increases during 1915 of $28,020,000 
(nearly 7 per cent.) and $23,893,000 
(over 5.4 per cent.), respectively. 
These figures compare with increases 
of $20,608,000 and $19,135,000 for 
1914 as compared with 1913. Paid- 
for losses actually show a decrease of 
$1,348,000, whereas during 1914 such 
losses increased by $23,418,000. To- 
tal disbursements increased by only 
$9,635,000, as contrasted with $24,-~ 
543,000 for 1914. Of the total dis- 
bursements the amount paid for loss- 
es constituted 54.3 per cent.; dividend 
payments 7.1 per cent.; and paid-for 
expenses slightly over 38 per cent. The 
respective ratios of these items to to- 
tal disbursements in 1914 were 56 per 
cent., 8.3 per cent., and 35 per cent., 
and for 1913, 54 per cent., 92 per 
cent. and 37 per cent. 

The Insurance Year Book for 1916 
furnishes the data given on the next 
page for companies and Lloyds asso- 
ciations doing a fire and marine in- 
surance business in the United States. 
The figures indicate a prosperous year 
for the business. A summary of the 
report of the New -York Insurance 
Department for 1915 shows that 264 
companies writing fire and marine in- 
surance in New York State had ag- 
gregate assets on Dec. 31 of $783,- 
013,000, an increase over those of the 
preceding year of 49,177,000, while 
their total liabilities, excluding capi- 
tal, showed an increase of but $14,- 
835,000. The report also shows that 
while the total income of $453,209,000 
represents an increase of $27,225,000, 
the increase in total disbursements 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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amounted to only $3,457,000, while 
loss payments actually declined by 
the large amount of $6,115,000. The 
total result of the year’s operations 
is indicated by the extraordinary in- 
crease of $31,818,000 in the combined 
surplus of the companies from all 
sources. The United States Review, 
in commenting upon the record, con- 
eludes that: 

The figures show that in practically 
all of the items of material concern 
the gains made and the trade profits 
realized reached proportions quite un- 
usual in the experiences of the last ten 
years or more. ... One only needs to 
look at the record of the present year 
(1916) as far as it has gone to find war- 
rant for the fear that the 1915 record 
was too good to be counted upon as a 
basis of steady future experience. 

The following table shows the com- 
bined risks and premiums of Ameri- 
can and foreign companies operating 
in the United States for the past ten 
years, as reported by the Insurance 
Year Book: 


Amount iabena ai 
Covered | Charged 
(thousands) (thoneeade) $100 


1906........|$32,278,524) $365,135 |$1.1312 
7 35,375,319} 402,874 | 1.1389 
-| 37,155,734] 417,671 | 1.1241 
-} 39,951,263] 442,415 | 1.1074 
43,123,801] 464,616 | 1.0774 
.-| 46,276,992| 491,072 | 1.0612 
-| 48,840,386} 514,594 | 1.0536 
52,856,280] 544,836 | 1.0308 
56,012,859] 570,687 | 1.0189 
58,867,095! 588,701 | 1. 


Aggregate combined risks of nearly 
59 billions represent an increase for 
the year of slightly more than 5 per 
cent. The average rate per $100 of 
insurance is reported at $1.0000, as 
compared with $1.0189 in 1914, show- 


ing a continuation of the tendency, 
exhibited for many years, of the av- 
erage rate to reach a lower level. 

Fire Losses.—As already indicated, 
the favorable experience of fire-insur- 
ance companies during 1915 is largely 
traceable to the low fire loss. Total 
losses for the year, as compiled by 
the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin, aggregated only 
$182,836,200, as compared with $235,- 
591,350 for 1914 (a decrease of over 
27 per cent.), and an average annual 
loss for the five-year period, 1910- 
1914 inclusive, of $230,889,000. In 
commenting on such an extraordinary 
decline the superintendent of insur- 
ance of New York State reports that 
“it is not perhaps too much to infer 
that the persistent and widespread 
activity of the constantly increasing 
number of fire prevention organiza- 
tions had its influence and effect.” 
Despite the favorable showing, how- 
ever, we should not lose sight of the 
great difference in the fire loss per 
capita in the United States as com- 
pared with that experienced in lead- 
ing European countries. Thus, in 1915 
the per capita loss in the United 
States (estimating the population at 
101,073,000) amounted to approxi- 
mately $1.81, as compared with a per 
capita loss for England of $1.03, for 
France of $1.02, for Germany of 49 
eents, and for Italy of 62 cents. An 
examination of the per capita loss for 
326 American cities (reported in the 
Insurance Year Book) shows that in 
68 the per capita loss during 1915 
was over $3, in 48 over $4, in 24 over 
$5, in 18 over $6, in 11 over $7, and 
in eight between $8 and $28. (See 
also VII, Fire Prevention.) 
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During the first nine months of 
1916, fire losses unfortunately aver- 
aged much higher than during the 
corresponding period of 1915, the 
losses totaling $171,799,845, as com- 
pared with only $126,288,400 for the 
same period in 1915, an increase: of 
$45,511,445 or nearly 34.5 per cent. 


This recent experience indicates the. 


correctness of the statement already 


referred to, that “one only needs to 
look at the record of the present year 
as far as it has gone to find warrant 
for the fear that the 1915 record was 
too good to be counted upon as a ba- 
sis of steady future experience.” The 
following table, compiled by the Jowr- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin, shows the fire losses in the 
United States for the past five years: 


FIRE LOSSES 


1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
$35,653,450 | $20,193,520 | $23,204,700 | $20,060,600 | $21,423,350 
28,601,65! 22,084,600 | 21,744,200 13,081,250 | 24,770,770 
16,650,850 | 17,511,000 | 25,512,750 18,786,400 | 38,680,250 
16,349,400 | 16,738,250 | 17,700,800 | 18,180,350 | 12,681,050 
21,013,950 | 17,225,850 15,507,800 11,388,450 | 15,973,500 
16,103,450 | 24,942,700 | 29,348,000 | 10,893,950 12,247,500 
15,219,100 | 20,660,900 | 17,539,800 9,006,800 | 23,013,800 
14,158,800 | 21,180,700 11,765,650 10,067,100 | 10,745,000 
13,779,300 | 17,919,300 | 14,383,050 14,823,500 | 12,244,625 
13,651,650 | 14,932,750 | 14,004,700 14,465,850 17,701,375 
16,172,300 | 15,207,600 | 21,372,750 | 21,204,850 19,898,450 
17,967,000 | 16,126,450 | 23,507,150 | 20,877,100 | 22,063,325 


The Laney-Odom Law.—No other 
event in the field of fire insurance dur- 
ing the year has been the subject of 
so much editorial comment in the in- 
surance and financial press as the La- 
ney-Odom Fire Insurance Act passed 
at the 1916 session of the South Car- 
olina legislature and declared consti- 
tutional by the state Supreme Court 
on May 1. Ignoring the experience 
of Missouri and Kentucky with sim- 
ilar legislation, South Carolina enact- 
ed a drastic law which undertook “to 
prevent fire-insurance companies or 
associations or partnerships doing a 
fire-insurance business in this state 
to enter into any compact or combina- 
tion with any other insurance compa- 
nies, associations or partnerships for 
the purpose of governing or control- 
ling rates.” All companies engaged 
in business within the state were 
obliged to file on March 1, 1917, and 
annually thereafter, an affidavit to 
the effect that “the company of which 
he is an officer or agent, has not in 
the 12 months previous to the date of 
the said affidavit, entered into any 
trust, combination or association, for 
the purpose of preventing competition 
in insurance rates.” Any false state- 
ment was made punishable by a fine 


.and imprisonment. The insurance 


commissioner was empowered (1) to 
revoke the license of any company 
failing to comply with the provisions 
of the law, and following official revo- 
cation, no renewal of authority could 
be granted for a period of three 
years; and (2) to review rates with 
a view to determining whether they 
are discriminatory or unjust. The 
law also forbids “any difference or 
distinction in rates or in methods of 
payment of premiums or in any other 
way whatsoever” upon risks of like 
hazard. 

Considering the harsh terms of the 
Act impracticable and unendurable, 
nearly all the companies doing busi- 
ness in the state decided to withdraw, 
following the course pursued in Mis- 
souri and Kentucky. According to 
published accounts the total insur- 
ance in force in South Carolina of the 
retiring companies at the time of 
withdrawal amounted to about $250,- 
000,000, while that carried by the 
remaining companies aggregated only 
about $19,000,000. Moreover, David 
B. Henderson, an insurance broker, 
representing the Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Co. of England, al- 
leged the unconstitutionality of the 
Act and petitioned the state Supreme 
Court to enjoin the attorney-general 
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and the insurance commissioner from 
enforcing the law. Among other 
points the petition contended “that 
the exemption of the mills mutuals 
and factory associations is an unjust 
discrimination,’ and “that both leg- 
islative and executive powers are con- 
ferred on the insurance commission- 
er.” The Court overruled all the con- 
tentions of the petition, including the 
two last mentioned. It took the posi- 
tion, to quote the opinion, that “the 
duties of the insurance commissioner 
are not legislative or judicial, but 
merely ministerial, and the right of 
the state to review insurance rates is 
not in issue”; and further, that “the 
constitution requires the legislature 
to enact laws to prevent agreements 
against the public welfare. The leg- 
islature must primarily determine 
what agreements are against the pub- 
lic welfare.” In view of this decision, 
the hope is now freely expressed that 
South Carolina may follow in the 
footsteps of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and various other states, and legalize 
fire-underwriters’ associations, at the 
same time, however, placing them un- 
der strict governmental regulation. 
Insurance Brokers’ License Act De- 
clared Constitutional—Another event 
in fire insurance which has been the 
cause of much discussion during the 
year was an act passed in South Car- 
olina on March 2, entitled “An Act to 
provide for the licensing of insurance 
brokers.” One section of this Act pro- 
vided that “only such persons be li- 
censed as are residents of this state 
and have been licensed insurance 
agents of this state for at least two 
years.” In dismissing the applica- 
tion of Philip La Tourette of New 
York for a license to do an insurance 
business in South Carolina under the 
Laney-Odom Act, the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina held that only 
those may be licensed who are resi- 
dents of the state and have been li- 
censed insurance agents for at least 
two years. The decision grew out 
of mandamus proceedings brought 
against the insurance commissioner 
by the state warehouse commissioner, 
who sought the issuance of a broker’s 
license to La Tourette in furtherance 
of his attempt to obtain insurance 
for cotton stored under his charge. 
The complaint alleged that the law, 


in prohibiting the issuance of a li- 
cense to non-residents, was opposed to 
the constitutions of both the state 
and the United States. Quoting the 
extended review of the case by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 


The Supreme Court in its opinion con- 
tends that the sole question is as to 
whether the provision in question is void 
on the ground that it discriminates 
against citizens of other states in favor 
of the citizens of South Carolina in 
violation of Section 2, Article 4 of the 
Federal Constitution. The opinion sets 
out the differentiation between ‘‘citizens” 
and ‘residents’ of the state and seeks 
to show that under the provision in dis- 
pute citizens of the state are granted 
no privileges by reason of citizenship 
alone that may not be as freely en- 
joyed by the citizens of any other state 
upon the same terms and conditions. 


Insurance Business for Banks.—In 
June the Comptroller of the Currency 
submitted a proposed amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Act, entitled “An 
Act to extend the corporate powers of 
national banks located in places with- 
out exceeding 3,000 population.” Ac- 
eording to this amendment about 2,- 
000 national banks would be enabled 
to enlarge their activities by acting 
as agents for the placing of fire and 
life insurance and for the placing of 
real estate and farm loans in their 
localities. Provision is made to the 
effect that a bank may receive for so- 
liciting and selling insurance such 
fees or commissions as may be agreed 
upon between it and the insurance 
company for which it may act as agent. 

Marine Insurance.—Despite great 
fluctuations in the hazard, owing to 
war conditions, the marine branch of 
the insurance business continued dur- 
ing 1915 the satisfactory progress re- 
ported for the preceding year (A. Y. 
B., 1915, p. 381). The extent of this 
progress may be judged by the show- 
ing of the 32 marine-insurance com- 
panies reporting to the Insurance De- 
partment of New York State, al- 
though it should be noted that a con- 
siderable number of fire-insurance 
companies also write marine risks. 
According to the New York report, 
the 32 companies had marine risks in 
force at the close of 1915 of $858,- 
936,149, an increase of 162%4 millions 
(nearly 23.3 per cent.) over the total 
volume of insurance outstanding at 
the close of 1914. This high increase 
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may be contrasted with that of only 
$678,000 in 1914 over the total at the 
close of 1913. Premiums received in- 
creased from $20,286,417 to $28,013,- 
171, or over 33 per cent. Paid losses, 
however, unlike 1914, showed the 
large increase of 33 per cent., from 
$10,032,695 to $13,399,492. Total in- 
come increased during the year from 
$25,514,076 to $33,831,485, or 13.2 
per cent. Despite the great increase 
in paid losses, the net surplus of the 
companies increased from $18,540,151 
to $21,671,485, or nearly 17 per cent. 
The net surplus increased in 1915 
from $16,245,643 to $18,540,151, or 
slightly over 14 per cent. 

War Risk Insurance.—Previous is- 
sues of the YEAR Book have referred 
to the law enacted by Congress on 
Sept. 2, 1914, as a result of the Euro- 
pean War, which created a Federal 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance with 
a fund of $5,000,000 for a period of 
two years, designed to insure Ameri- 
can vessels, freight and cargo when- 
ever it proved impossible to secure 
adequate war-risk insurance elsewhere 
on reasonable terms (A. Y. B., 1914, 
p- 368; 1915, p. 381). The results of 
this attempt of the Government to 
participate in the marine branch of 
the insurance business have proved 
exceedingly profitable to the Govern- 
ment and apparently highly satisfac- 
tory to the shipping community. <Ac- 
cording to late reports, the Bureau of 
War Risks, during its existence of 
nearly two years has yielded a net 
profit to the Treasury Department of 
$2,237,859, and in August reductions 
in rates were made on several classes 
of insurance for American vessels and 
non-contraband cargoes. Over 1,500 
policies, representing $141,415,302 in- 
surance, have been written; known 
losses total $771,329, and of this 
amount $58,811 has been recovered in 
salvage. Mention should be made also 
of the fact that the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York. has 
requested Congress to extend the life 
of the Bureau for another two years. 
In his communication to Secretary 
McAdoo, making the request, Presi- 
dent Morrell of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation states that: 


While the establishment of this 
Bureau was intended as an emergency 
measure, in view of the prolonging of 


the European War, we feel that condi- 
tions are such as to make the continu- 
ance of the Bureau most desirable after . 
the expiration date. ... Our board of 
directors believes that the continuance 
of the War Risk Bureau by facilitating 
the placing of risks and by its effect 
on insurance rates will be most helpful 
to our growing merchant marine, and 
will place our vessels in a favorable 
position to compete with foreign vessels, 
which are granted similar protection by 
their various Governments. 


Liability and Compensation Insur- 
ance.—The extent of employers’-lia- 
bility and workmen’s-compensation 
insurance is indicated by the premi- 
ums written and losses paid by 42 
companies writing liability contracts 
and 40 companies transacting work- 
men’s compensation insurance. <Ac- 
cording to the Insurance Year Book, 
the liability premiums of these com- 
panies for 1915 amounted to $35,537,- 
231, and the losses paid to $22,262,- 
841; the ratio of losses to premiums 
was 62.6 per cent. On workmen’s-com- 
pensation policies the premiums 
amounted to $31,348,758, the losses 
to $15,603,464, and the ratio of losses 
to premiums was 29.9 per cent. ) 

In the Yrar Boox for 1915 (p. 382) 
was presented a discussion of the ra- 
pidity with which the old system of 
employers’ liability for negligence is 
being supplanted by laws providing 
for automatic compensation for in- 
juries. At the close of 1914, it was 
stated, 23 states had adopted such 
laws, and during 1915 ten more states 
and territories were added to the list. 
To quote Mr. Edwin W. De Leon’s re- 
view in the 1915 Insurance Year 
Book: 


There are now 31 states with com- 
pensation laws in addition to Alaska and 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the Federal laws. The 
legislature of Utah provided for a com- 
mission to prepare the draft of a law 
and report to the next legislature. The 
Idaho legislature passed a law in both 
houses which was vetoed by the Goy- 
ernof. The Missouri commission, ap- 
pointed in 1913, reported a law, as. well 
as a bill, for an Industrial Commission, 
but neither of these was enacted. 


Kentucky, where the workmen’s- 
compensation law was declared un- 
constitutional in December, 1914, it 
may be added, reénacted another law 
in March, 1916, providing for an elec- 
tive system of compensation. (See 
also XVI, Labor Legislaticn.) 
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In addition to the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing five important events should 
be noted in this field of insurance: 

(1) The decision of the Pennsylva- 
nia Supreme Court in June, 1916, up- 
holding the constitutionality of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act passed 
in 1915. 

(2) The decision of the Court of 
Appeals of New York State in Novem- 
ber, 1915, holding that the New York 
workmen’s-compensation law applies 
to employees of railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce until such time 
as the Federal Government enacts a 
workmen’s-compensation law. 

(3) The adoption of a Federal work- 
men’s-compensation law in September, 
1916, which supersedes all existing 
laws relating to the compensation of 
injured Federal employees. The act 
makes provision for disability or 
death of civil employees of the United 
States resulting from personal injury 
sustained in the performance of duty. 
Two-thirds of the monthly pay at the 
time of injury (the total not to ex- 
ceed $66.67 a month nor to be less 
than $33.33 unless the monthly pay is 
smaller) is allowed as compensation. 
Partial disability is compensated for 
at two-thirds of the difference between 
the monthly pay at the time of in- 
jury and the monthly wage-earning 
capacity following the accident, the 
total, however, not to exceed $66.67 a 
month. (See also XVI, Labor Legis- 
lation.) 

(4) The meeting of the Joint Con- 
ference on Workmen’s-Compensation 
Insurance Rates in New Yorkin Sep- 
tember and December, 1915. At this 
conference were representatives of the 
Workmen’s-Compensation Service Bu- 
reau, the Massachusetts Rating and 


Inspection Bureau, the Compensation 
Inspection and Rating Board of New 
York and the insurance departments 
of California, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New York and Pennsylvania, as 
well as the Industrial. Commission of 
Wisconsin. The object of the confer- 
ence was to discuss methods of com- 
piling experience and of constructing 
rates, and represents the beginning of 
codperation by agencies throughout 
the United States in the construction 
of scientific compensation rates. 

(5) The attention devoted by the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners during 1915 to the 
subject of liability and compensation 
loss reserves. The work of the Con- 
vention’s committee on reserves other 
than life is explained in the last re- 
port of the superintendent of insur- 
ance of New York State. “Indica- 
tions are,” according to this report, 
“that the committee will be prepared 
to make definite recommendations to 
the National Convention for new leg- 
islation in order that a bill, approved 
by the Convention, may be prepared 
in time for submission to the 1917 
legislatures.” 

Accident and Health Insurance.— 
The following table, compiled from 
the Insurance Year Book, shows the 
premiums, losses, and loss ratios in 
the accident-. and _ health-insurance 
business for the past eight years. Ac- 
cident premiums written by 106 com- 
panies during 1915 totaled $36,977,- 
988, an increase of only $453,176 over 
1914, while the ratio of losses to pre- 
miums increased from 44.7 to 46.6 
per cent. In health insurance the pre- 
mium income of 49 companies writing 
health insurance separately totaled 
$7,891,030, an increase of $296,190. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Accipmnt INSURANCE 


Heattrs InsuRANCH 


Ratio of Ratio of 

Premiums Losses Boe Premiums Losses Behe ie 

(per cent.) (per cent.) 
$36,977,988 | $17,197,415 46.5 $7,891,030 $3,705,713 46.9 
36,524,812 ,304,7 44.7 ,594,840 3,533,656 46.5 
34,522,481 15,581,234 45.0 6,928,735 3,256,227 47.0 
29,792,473 13,408,552 | 45.0 6,339,406 3,126,160 49.0 
27,351,626 11,837,347 43.2 7,101,666 3,314,301 46.6 
23,894,665 10,068,926 42.1 6,451,028 2,770,744 42.9 
21,446,506 8,248,182 38.4 5,714,579 2,173,386 38.0. 
19,044,634 8,104,933 42.5 4,592,365 1,859,276 40.5 
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Fidelity Insurance and Corporate 
Suretyship.—tThe results in this busi- 
ness for the past eight years are in- 
dicated by the following table, com- 
piled from the Insurance Year Book: 


Ratio of 

Premiums Losses Losses to 

(thousands) | (thousands) |Premiums 

(per cent.) 
$22,732 $7,321 32.0 
21,27 3975 37.5 
20,027 6,947 34.6 
19,243 5,192 27.0 
16,958 4,980 29.3 
15,473 2,814 18.1 
13,283 3,200 24.0 
12,530 3,826 30.5 


The combined results in the fidel- 
ity and surety business during 1915 
show premiums received of $22,832,- 
000, losses paid of $7,321,000, and 
a ratio of losses to premiums of 32.1 


per cent. Considered separately, 38 
companies received on their fidelity 
business $8,294,341 in premiums, paid 
losses amounting to $2,752,373, and 
experienced a ratio of losses to pre- 
miums of 33.2 per cent. Thirty-six 
companies received on their surety 
business $14,538,469 in premiums, 
paid losses of $4, 569,410, and report 
an average loss ratio ‘of 31.4 per cent. 

Miscellaneous Forms of Insurance. 
—tThe importance of the minor forms 
of insurance is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table, which presents the 1915 
record for the eight leading kinds of 
insurance coming under this heading 
as regards premiums received, losses 
paid, and the ratio of losses to pre- 
miums. Total premium income for 
all these types of insurance aggregat- 
ed $21,620,962, while total losses 
amounted to 87, 769,441. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 19151 


Loss 
T Number of} Premiums Losses Ratio 
ype Companies} Written Paid (per cent.) 
PPVACO IIASA clams Fete iclallepave tani’ sValos stars wasiotanear vols 39 $4,865,675 | $1,843,961 37.9 
Burglary and theft............+.2.0+% Sere 41 4,750,001 1,792,101 37.7 
PiSaTa Donen ccc cen clsiciciews sae aiimole sistent 15 3,019,587 185,556 6.1 
MPU SAWN: varnrclc roti aiaielata is io% leis eid dias albania lg ¢ cue 11 239,947 27,593 11.5 
Automobile and teams property Se caps 39 6,692,937 2,626,438 39.2 
Workmen’s soeeays 441,584 71,718 61.5 
ene leakage... 3 215,518 82,312 38.1 
Tedit indemnity . 3 1,395,713 939, 765 67.3 


1 Table based on Edwin W. DeLeon’s discussion in the Insurance Year Book for 1916, p. A-397. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Hersert N. SHENTON 


Environment.—The relations which 
exist between the varieties and varia- 
tions (i. e., “pulsations”) of climate 
and the behavior of the groups affect- 
ed by them have been outlined and in 
part verified by Prof. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington in his Civilization and Oli- 
mate. The study, which is a product 
of the new science of geography, is 
based upon an analysis of climate as 
a stimulus in determining human 
character (result of habitual reaction 
and selected structure) as expressed 
in civilization. The general nature 
of the inductive methods which he 
uses is to be commended. Of course 
there are errors due to the subjective 
element of judgments, limited sam- 
pling, ete., but it is the kind of work 
that must be done, and we must pa- 
tiently eliminate the errors by the 
checks of successive investigations. 
Professor Huntington does seem to 
resolve the associations, or partial 
associations, between certain rather 
definite phenomena of climate and 
those of group behavior. The author, 
however, does not defend the hypothe- 
sis as deterministic, but remarks in 
his concluding chapter: “If our hy- 
pothesis is true, man is more closely 
dependent upon nature than he has 
realized,” but, “a realization of his 
limitations, however, is the first step 
toward freedom.” 

Heredity.—Continuous collective be- 
havior can be better understood and 
explained and social policies deter- 
mined as we learn more of structure 
or tendency inheritance. The sociolo- 
gist, therefore, welcomes contribu- 
tions to this subject. In a well writ- 
ten small volume entitled Beimg Well- 
Born, Prof. Michael F. Guyer of the 
University of Wisconsin has defended 
the thesis that the right of rights of 
a child is that of being well-born. 
After haying presented in six chap- 


ters a well digested summation of the 
general findings concerning heredity, 
he devotes the seventh chapter to a 
discussion of responsibility for con- 
duct, in which he writes: “Beyond 
question different men have different 
degrees of capacity for mental and 
moral training.” The lower degrees 
of capacity being associated with mis- 
ery in all its forms, “Why go on alle- 
viating various kinds of misery that 
might equally well be prevented” by 
having children well-born? 

A Oritique of the Theory of Bvolu- 
tion, by Prof. T. H. Morgan, in ad- 
dition to eriticizing old evidence and 
appreciating and presenting new evi- 
dence, develops the thesis “that 
chance variation combined with a 
property of living things to manifold 
themselves is the key note of modern 
evolutionary thought.” The new evi- 
dence which Professor Morgan pre- 
sents is especially valuable because 
of the extensive scientific experimen- 
tation from which it has been de- 
rived. 

Adaptation.—The theories regarding 
the structure and behavior of social 
groups in their struggle with environ- 
ment have been examined by Prof. F. 
M. Bristol in a scholarly theoretical 
study entitled Social Adaptation. 


‘The author, influenced especially by 


the theories of Prof. T. N. Carver, 
attempts to trace the development of 
the doctrine of adaptation as a the- 
ory of social progress and “to indi- 
cate the utility of the concept of 
adaptation in interpreting various 
phases of social endeavor. Adapta- 
tion is considered both as a “state” 
and as a “process.” The “state” in 
relation to a physical or material en- 
vironment is described as “passive 
physical and physio-social adapta- 
tion”; in relation to the spiritual 
(including social) environment, it is 
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called “passive spiritual adaptation.” 
The “process,” in its relation to each 
of the environments just stated, is 
discussed as “active material adapta- 
tion” and as “active spiritual adap- 
tation.” In some cases’ Professor 
Bristol has outlined the special con- 
tributions of certain writers and in 
other cases he has briefly and crit- 
ically outlined their general social 
philosophy as a background for their 
special contribution. He claims that 
“the work as a whole will furnish an 
approach to a constructive social 
philosophy by a review of the systems 
of many writers not only in English 
but also in German and French.” If 
the reader is constantly mindful of 
the weighting of the contributions of 
the various writers and the over-em- 
phasis placed on any suggested con- 
tribution to social adaptation, the 
work may render much service to the 
end stated. 

Conflict—The conflict of groups 
which cannot or will not adapt them- 
selves to each other often precipitates 
war. War and Militarism in Their 
Sociological Aspects was the theme 
of the last meeting of the American 
Sociological Society and consequently 
the title of the volume of proceedings. 
It includes, among others, the follow- 
ing papers: “War as a Determiner,” 
by HE. A. Ross; “Social Values and 
National Existence,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt; “The Effect of War on the 
Status of Woman,” by Emily Balch; 
“Can War Be Done Away With?” by 
Brooks Adams. 

W. Trotter’s Instincts of the Herd 
in Peace and War is an attempt to 
explain group codperation and group 
conflict in terms of gregariousness or 
of gregarious instinct. The work, 

‘which is interesting and suggestive, 
would be much more serviceable if 
the author had resolved the complex 
“gregariousness” into simpler forms 

' of group behavior. Perhaps the be- 

havior which he describes as gregari- 
ousness might be explained in the 
phraseology of Professor Giddings by 
the mere concurrent reaction of the 
individuals in a group of similars to 
each other, as to like stimuli. The 
fact is that gregariousness seems to 
imply catholicity of human kind, the 
explanation just suggested accounting 
for tendencies both towards catholic- 


ity and towards differentiation of 
groups. 

Assimilation. — Assimilation and 
amalgamation have recently been 
much discussed as indices of the ac- 
tual or of the potential integrity of 
our own nation, especially in its re- 
lations to other nations in conflict. 
The press discussion dramatically 
centered around the “hyphen.” We 
have been impressed that the aliens 
must become an integral part of our 
society and its institutions. Dr, F. 
J. Warne, in his The Tide of Immi- 
gration, has emphasized this phase of 
the immigration problem, reminding 
us of Congressman William Kent’s 
statement that “the introduction of 
a vast number of aliens tends to pre- 
vent our progress toward democracy.” 
After a careful statement of the im- 
migrant as a social asset and as 
a social problem, he urges the adop- 
tion of a national policy not only in 
regard to the admission of the incom- 
ing immigrant, but also in regard to 
the assimilation of our “large num- 
bers of naturalized or ‘patented’ cit- 
izens.” 

Other distinct contributions are the 
chapter on “The Problem of Assimila- 
tion” in Prof. H. A. Millis’ The Jap- 
anese Problem in the United States; 
the chapter on “The Assimilation of 
the Immigrant” in Prof. A. B. Wolfe’s 
compilation, Readings in Social Prob- 
lems; and the chapter on ‘Princi- 
ples of Race Assimilation as Bearing 
Upon Asiatic Immigration” in 8. F. 
Gulick’s The Fight for Peace. (See 
also Immigration, infra.) 

Institutions——The process of assim- 
ilation should be stimulated by our 
social institutions if these institu- 
tions are not ends in themselves, but 
are the means by which society is ex- 
erting “social self-control.” In a 
volume entitled Society, Its Origin 
and Development, Prof. Henry K. 
Rowe has interpreted the growth and 
changing functions of social organiza- 
tion and of social institutions in gen- 
eral and popular terminology, and at 
the same time preserved much higher 
standards of theoretical accuracy 
than most of the writers who have en- 
deavored to do a similar piece of 
work. He has set forth some excel- 
lent criteria of social service and has 
given some practical suggestions as to 
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how various institutions may be both 
impressed with social responsibility 
and made more effective in socializ- 


‘ing the individuals in our present 


organization of society. : 

Professor Goodsell has written an 
excellent text on the history of The 
Family as a Social and Hducational 
Institution, which contains a final 
well synthesized chapter on “Current 
Theories of Reform.” 


Fundamentals of Sociology, by 
Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick, is an edu- 
cator’s discussion of the development 
of social groups, their various needs 
and activities, especially those which 
are educational, and of the groups as 
organized communities. The volume 
has considerable pedagogic merit to 
offset its many sociological deficien- 
cies. Its best sections are those which 
discuss educational institutions. 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND PREVENTIVE SOCIAL WORK 
Mary CHAMBERLAIN 


Social Centers——The first National 
Conference on Community Centers, 
held in New York City in 1916, dem- 
onstrated that the wider use of the 
school plant is no longer an isolated 
experiment, but an established fact in 
most large cities and in some small 
ones. It was natural that at the 
first general gathering of community- 
center workers from all over the coun- 
try there should be some difficulty in 
establishing a common ground on 
which to build a national body. The 
greatest divergence of opinion was 
with regard to management. One 
group stood for direct supervision of 
centers by public authority, with the 
school principal or his deputy present 
at all meetings, and for full support 
of centers by public taxation. The 
other faction favored the system in 
use in New York City, whereby the 
state or municipality issues charters 
to responsible groups oi citizens who 
control the activities of a center so 
long as the privilege is not abused. 
As to finances it argued that addi- 
tional public revenue should be de- 


rived from admission charges to mo- 


tion pictures, dances, and the like. 
The conference as finally organized 


_aecepted these two fundamental prin- 


ciples of community-center work: (1) 
that community centers should be ad- 
ministered through responsible public 
officials; and (2) that tax money 
should be used in the promotion, de- 
velopment, and maintenance of com- 
munity centers. Questions of admin- 
istration and the exclusive support of 
taxation remain to be threshed out at 
the next conference, 

Many cities recognized the political 
value of the school house for the first 


- time in 1916, with the result that 143 


cities in 32 states opened the schools 
for polling places. Aside from this 
development and the calling of a na- 
tional conference, there was no un- 
usual feature in the work during 
1916. The intensive use of the school 
plant for dances, motion pictures, 
Americanization classes, athletics, 
dramatics, etce., has steadily pro- 
gressed, until it is estimated there are 
now some 272 centers in 72 cities. 
New York City has found the move- 
ment so significant that it has ap- 
pointed a permanent committee of 
the Board of Education, to be known 
as the recreation committee, for the 
purpose of dealing with all school- 
center matters. The policy announced 
holds that the duty of the local school- 
center director is to discover the lat- 
ent recreation aspirations of the 
neighborhood itself and help them 
find wholesome expression, a contrast 
to the former autocratic policy of pre- 
senting a programme formulated in 
the central office. The name “neigh- 
borhood centers” is to apply hence- 
forth to activities in this field in New 
York City, but other places still cling 
to the terms “recreation,” “‘eommu- 
nity,” or “social center,” all of them 
referring to the socialized school 
plant. (See also Recreation, infra.) 
Social Settlements.—Not yet have 
the social settlements forgotten the 
bitter winter of unemployment in 
1914-15 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 420). 
That period of misery stirred them 
from apathy regarding labor condi- 
tions to a keen desire to do something 
for industrial betterment. Hence the 
trend of new settlement work in 1916 
has been largely along industrial 
lines. In Washington, Neighborhood 
House established a retail shop for 
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articles made in settlements all over 
the country. In Dennison House, 
Boston, needlework clubs for Italian, 
Greek, and Syrian women not only 
liberated the wonderful handicraft 
gift of these women but aided them 
materially through the sale of $11,- 
000 worth of articles. In New York 
City the industrial emphasis has been 
on vocational training and guidance: 
Henry Street Settlement has contin- 
ued its vocational guidance and em- 
ployment bureau for children; Green- 
wich House has extended its classes 
for school children held during school 
hours in codperation with the Board 
of Education; while the employment 
bureau for children established in 
Lenox Hill House has been so success- 
ful that the Board of Education is 
using the whole Yorkville district for 
trying out vocational guidance and 
placement. In this, again, the settle- 
ment has demonstrated its function 
as a laboratory whose experiments 
are later taken over by an outside 
agency. 

Another development, coming out 
more and more strongly each year, is 
the effort to make the settlement a 
really democratic institution by giv- 
ing the neighborhood a larger share 
in its management. This is evidenced 
by the increasing number of club boys 
who become club leaders, and by the 
founding on the lower East Side, New 
York City, of a new settlement house 
by boys from the Madison Street set- 
tlement. Most of all it is seen in an 
action of the National Federation of 
Settlements, which in 1916 asked not 
only settlement workers and directors 
but representatives of neighborhood 
groups themselves to confer at its an- 
nual meeting. 

A special way-mark in settlement 
work was the announcement in June 
of a gift of $100,000 to the “House on 
Henry Street,” the nurses’ settlement, 
New York City, of which Lillian D. 
Wald is director. The sum was pre- 
sented by Elizabeth Milbank Ander- 
son toward a fund to establish upon 
a permanent foundation of $1,000,000 
the visiting-nurse service of the set- 
tlement, which in 1915 totaled 210,- 
000 visits to nearly 35,000 patients in 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 

Social Surveys.—Ever since the 
Pittsburgh survey of 1907, the num- 


ber of social surveys made each year 
has steadily increased. While in 1909 
hardly a dozen had appeared, in 1912 
over 50 were made. By 1915 this num- 
ber was doubled, and although the fig- 
ures for 1916 are not yet exact, it is 
probable that the hundred mark will 
be well passed. Among the investiga- 
tions of 1916, however, there has been 
no community-wide survey, touching 
and correlating the network of in- 
dustrial and social problems of a sin- 
gle city. The only development in 
this field has been the publication of 
the two final reports of the Spring- 
field, Ill, survey (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
386), thereby completing this most 
thorough and important analysis of 
working and living conditions in a 
typical city of 60,000 inhabitants. 
Time has been given during the year 
to observe the effects of civic awaken- 
ing in Springfield since the survey 
was started in 1914, and to tabulate 
such results as some 14 improvements 
in the educational system, six in the 
department of courts and corrections, 
five in health service, and nine in 
charitable relief. 

On the other hand, the absence of 
a big comprehensive survey during 
the year is made up by a grist of in- 
tensive studies covering every field of 
social research. To-day both public 
and private organizations are so per- 
meated with the scientific spirit that 
new undertakings are impossible 
without a careful diagnosis of the sit- 
uation and expert advice. Among the 
specific studies the most notable 
achievement is the completion of the 
Cleveland school survey after more 
than a year of work and the expendi- 
ture of $50,000. Twenty brochures 
on such subjects as “The School and 
the Immigrant,” “School Lunches,” 
“The Public Library and the Public 
Schools,” etc., and nine monographs 
on vocational education are evidence 
that the survey was social rather 
than scholastic, because it kept con- 
tinually in mind the conviction that 
education should train for actual life. 
No less remarkable than the scope 
and quality of the work was the de- 
gree to which the investigation worked 
itself into the consciousness of all 
classes of people, due to the publicity 
given it through newspapers and pub- 
lic meetings. The schools have been 
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brought close to the people of Cleve- 
land, with the result that rich and 
poor are codperating for their im- 
provement. 

Other extensive school surveys re- 
corded for 1916 have been made in 
San Francisco; in St. Louis, prelimi- 
nary to a bond issue for the construc- 
tion of new school buildings; and in 
Minneapolis, where the emphasis was 
placed on the kinds of vocational ed- 
ucation most needed in the city and 
the best ways of providing it. Sever- 
al surveys, particularly those of rural 
conditions, have been conducted, in 
part at least, by state universities, as, 
for example, a rural survey of Lane 
County, Oregon, made by the Presby- 
terian County Church Work on the 
Pacific Coast in conjunction with the 
University of Oregon. 

Aside from the educational field, 
there have been countless surveys pre- 
luding vice regulation, housing re- 
form, health clean-ups, and extended 
institutional care. The Baltimore 
vice report, for instance, published at 
the end of December, 1915, but felt in 
full force in 1916, was a horrible in- 
dictment of a city’s morals by a com- 
mission which had been surveying the 
ground for three years (see also So- 
cial Hygiene, infra; and VII, Police). 
In Arkansas and in Tennessee have 
been conducted state-wide surveys of 
the facilities existing for the care of 
mental defectives; the U. S. Public 
Health Service has been active in car- 
rying on sanitary surveys, notably in 
the southern states; while a unique 
experiment in the housing field has 
been the study of growth and conges- 
tion in war-boom cities—Bridgeport 
and Waterbury, Conn., and Kenosha, 

‘Wis. : 

The tendency in social surveys to 
obtain the services of experts is more 
and more apparent each year and 
stands out strikingly on the record of 
1916. In contrast to this emphasis 
on scientific investigation is the in- 
creasing desire to popularize the re- 
sults of surveys through newspaper 
and poster publicity, exhibits, and il- 
lustrated, readable reports. 

Remedial Loans.—The bitterest op- 
‘ponents of remedial-loan legislation 
have now become its adherents. Dur- 
ing 1916 small-loan brokers and com- 
panies that are professedly reformed 


loan sharks formed state associations 
of licensed money lenders in Ohio, In- 
diana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Iowa, and Rhode 
Island. These state bodies, in turn, 
have organized the American Associ- 
ation of Small-Loan Brokers, for the 
purpose of “uplifting and dignifying 
the small-loan business and assisting 
state associations in securing legisla- 
tion fixing terms fair to the borrower 
and rates that will yield a fair re- 
turn to the lender.” 

With only 12 state legislatures in 
regular session during the year, the 
number of bills designed to improve 
small-loan conditions has been limit- 
ed. In Alabama and Maryland meas- 
ures introduced failed of passage; the 
fate of the District of Columbia bills 
is still in doubt; only Massachusetts 
registered progress. Here two good 
laws were passed. ‘The first fixes a 
definite maximum charge, inclusive of 
interest and fees, of three per cent. a 
month, within which the supervisor 
of loan agencies may determine the 
rate. The second law broadens the 
scope of the assignment-of-wage law 
by requiring the consent of the wife 
to every assignment of wages without 
regard to its amount or the purpose 
for which it is given. 

There have been four test cases dur- 
ing 1916 in which courts have upheld 
the constitutionality of laws enacted 
in 1915 in Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, 
and Texas (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 387). 
Test cases involving the validity of the 
laws of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have not yet been decided. There 
has been increased activity in driv- 
ing loan sharks to cover. Exten- 
sive campaigns to convict violators 
of small-loan laws have been car- 
ried on in a number of cities, among 
them New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Newark and Cleveland. 

Although only one new society, 
that of Dayton, Ohio, has been admit- 
ted to the National Federation of 
Remedial Loan Societies, several as- 
sociations have increased their de- 
partments. Pledge departments have 
been added in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Rochester and Indianapolis; a wage- 
assignment department in Kansas 
City; and a new branch office opened 
by the Provident Loan Society of New 
York. During the year 1915 the 
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funds employed by the 36 members of 
the Federation amounted to $16,391,- 
996; while 868,607 loans were made, 
amounting to $28,592,513, as against 
849,287 in the preceding year. 

The so-called ‘““Morris-plan” compa- 
nies operating in various cities in the 
United States and claiming to make 
loans on character to wage earners, 
have fared both well and ill during 
the year. A suit brought against one 
company. by the Universal Savings 
Corporation for “wrongfully and un- 
lawfully” appropriating its ideas was 
dismissed in the United States dis- 
trict court. Another case in which 
an injunction was sought against 
competitors using the Morris scheme, 
however, was decided adversely; while 
the attorney-general of Ohio held that 
the plan has no place in Ohio under 
the present statutes and that certifi- 
cates to operate the plan may not be 
granted legally by the superintendent 
of banks. Yet the Morris plan con- 
tinues to make progress, as 24 com- 
panies added within the year attest. 

Interest is also on the advance 
throughout the country in the subject 
of credit unions or codperative bank- 
ing (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 373). Hight 
states have enacted laws permitting 
credit unions and there are in opera- 
tion some 60 credit unions in Massa- 
chusetts, 25 in New York, six in North 
Carolina, and several more scattered 
throughout a number of other states. 
Except in North Carolina, where cred- 
it unions are in the hands of farmers, 
and those among the Jewish farmers 
in New York, practically all have 
been developed in cities among city, 
state, and federal employees. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis.—No 
gain in the field of preventive social 
work is more marvelous than that 
made by the anti-tuberculosis move- 
ment. The 1916 directory of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis reports 
that since the last directory was is- 
sued five years ago, the number of 
agencies enlisted to fight tuberculo- 
sis has increased 115 per cent. Since 
1904, when the nation-wide warfare 
on the disease was started, they have 
increased 1,600 per cent. . 

The year 1916 has contributed its 
share in this advance by forming or, 
in a few cases, reforming eight 


state organizations, in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Montana, ‘Tennessee and Florida. 
Moreover, the work of existing asso- 
ciations has been put on a more busi- 
ness-like basis by substituting for 
volunteer service in all but seven or 
eight places paid full-time or part- 
time secwetaries. The sectional con- 
ferences arranged three years. ago 
have been further extended so that 
five were held during 1916; one each 
in the New England states, the North- 
Atlantic states, the Mississippi Valley 
states, the Southern states, and the 
Southwestern states. With one more 
planned in 1917 for the Northwest- 
ern states, every part of the country 
will be able to hold group discussions 
on such local problems as the ten- 
deney of negroes to tuberculosis, its 
prevalence in mill towns, ete. 

Propaganda was continued during 
the year along practically the same 
lines. Three feature days were ar- 
ranged for tuberculosis week, Dee. 3- 
10—a Sunday for special sermons 
in the churches; a national medical 
examination day,for everybody, and a 
children’s health-crusade day for en- 
listing the aid of the public schools 
in the fight against tuberculosis. The 
sale of Red Cross Christmas seals, 
which finances 90 per cent. of the work 
of private associations throughout the 
country, yielded $760,000 at the end 
of 1915, a gain of $210,000 over the 
preceding year. Three hundred mil- 
lion stamps were printed for 1916 in 
the expectation that sales would reach 
the million-dollar mark. 

No important state measures were 
enacted during 1916, but in Michigan, 
where, in 1915, $100,000 was appro- 
priated for a two years’ study of tu- 
berculosis, 22 of the 83 counties of 
the state have already been surveyed 
and a three weeks’ campaign of pub- 
licity, free clinics, and visiting-nurse 
service instituted in each county. 

Aside from this steady growth of 
the anti-tuberculosis movement, two 
distinctive events marked the year. 
One was the opening of the Trudeau 


| School of Tuberculosis, in May, at 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., founded by Sam- 
uel Mather of Cleveland as a memo- 
rial to the late Dr, E. L. Trudeau. 
Seventeen students from all parts of 
the country have been accepted for 
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graduate research work in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of tuberculosis. 
The other matter of special interest 
was the announcement by the Nation- 
al Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis of a gift of 
$100,000 from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. With this fund the 
Association will attempt a three-year 
experiment in controlling tuberculosis 
in a town of 5,000 people. In South 
Framingham, Mass., the town selected, 
it is proposed that every known case 
of whatever nature shall be under 
some sort of supervision during the 
three-year period so that the spread 
of the disease may be prevented, the 
development of new cases immediately 
detected, and the absolute and rela- 
tive worth of the various methods em- 
ployed in fighting tuberculosis de- 
termined. (See also XXVII, Public 
Health.) 

Finally, although not directly in 
the line of preventive work, the rec- 
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ord of the year would be incomplete 
without mention of the Kent bill in- 
troduced into Congress. This bill pro- — 
vides for Federal subsidies for. non- 
resident consumptives who are cared 
for in hospitals approved by the U. 8. 
Public Health service. Leaders in the 
anti-tuberculosis movement have been 
sharply divided on the question, some 
asserting that the bill would increase 
the burden of care of the indigent in 
climatic states, others declaring that 
the burden of care would be more 
evenly distributed and that the Gov- 
ernment would help raise the stand- 
ard of hospital treatment for con- 
sumptives throughout the country. 
Whether the bill passes or the fac- 
tions come to agreement or not, the 
fact has been recognized that there is 
a very real interstate problem in tu- 
bereulosis control and that the Fed- 
eral Government should assume some 
responsibility in the efforts to deal 
with it. 


RECREATION 
Lee F. HANMER 


General Summary.—To those who 
have watched the trend of thought in 
America with reference to the recrea- 
tion of the people, the year 1916 is 
full of significance. The tendency to 
look upon children’s playgrounds, or- 
ganized games and athletics, and so- 
cial centers as fads has given way to 
an almost unquestioned acceptance of 
these agencies as indis ap reeels fac- 
tors in social progress. The main con- 
sideration now is “How can they be 
made to function most effectively?” 
The increase of facilities and expendi- 
tures over those of preceding years 
is a matter of far less importance 
than the changed attitude toward or- 
ganized and guided leisure-time ac- 
tivities. Ten years. ago when the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America was organized, public 
authorities not only did not seek coun- 
sel in dealing with public recreation, 
but listened with indifference when 
the serious consideration of this mat- 
ter was urged upon them. One field 
secretary was all that was needed by 
the Association to handle the cases in 
which local authorities were willing to 
listen to a presentation of the sub- 
ject. At the close of 1916 the force 


of 13 field workers is inadequate to 
meet the demands which are made 
upon the Association for assistance in 
guiding the administration of public 
recreation. In fact, the secretary re- 
ports that the requests now on file 
for counsel in local: situations are 
sufficient to keep the present force 
busy for the next two years. The 
Recreation Congress held in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Oct. 2-7, 1916, was at- 
tended by 506 delegates, Among these 
were official representatives appoint- 
ed by the governors of ten states, 
while others were from school boards, 
park boards, recreation commissions 
and citizens’ organizations. The facts 
gathered by the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America for 
its 1916 Year Book must be consid- 
ered an understatement of the actual 
situation, since 86 cities which re- 
ported for 1915 failed to do so for 
1916; but these figures show that for 
the year ending Nov. 1, 1916, 3,270 
playgrounds were maintained in 414 
cities, 7,122 men and women were em- 
ployed in carrying on the work, and 
expenditures amounted to $4,234,718- 
.45. The number of volunteer work- 
ers in handling activities and serving 
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on committees has not been ascer- 
tained, but it is always several times 
larger than the number actually em- 
ployed. In 70 cities the recreations 
are conducted by the school board, in 
31 cases park boards administer, in 
42 cities there are playground or rec- 
reation commissions, in 14 there are 
playground and recreation depart- 
ments or divisions of recreation; 
while combinations of two or more 
of these bodies do the work in 25 oth- 
er places. Playgrounds are main- 
tained in 130 instances by volunteer 
agencies. This often happens in cit- 
ies where the local authorities are in 
a position to provide for a part but 
not all of the work. In about 90 cit- 
ies and villages, recreation, social, 
community, or neighborhood centers, 
as they are variously called, are op- 
erated in public-school buildings. Rec- 
reation laws have now been enacted 
in 28 states. In most cases these are 
of a permissive character, authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of public funds 
through established agencies or au- 
thorizing the creation of new bureaus 
to administer recreation facilities. 

Administration.—It is still an open 
question whether the public recrea- 
tion facilities can best be adminis- 
tered by the school board, the park 
board, the recreation commission, a 
city department, or a combination of 
two or more of these. Administra- 
tion by a citizens’ organization is 
generally looked upon as a temporary 
expedient, and is to be employed only 
until arrangements can be made for 
some officially constituted body to 
take charge. A new plan of admin- 
istration has just been inaugurated 
in the city of Oshkosh, Wis. Here a 
department of public recreation and 
physical education has been _estab- 
lished in connection with the school 
board. It is in charge of a superin- 
tendent of recreation, and is support- 
ed by a special independent two-mill 
tax that is mandatory on thé city 
council on recommendation of the 
school board. Probably the most not- 
able instance of recreations conduct- 
ed exclusively by the school board is 
that of Milwaukee, Wis., where from 
20 to 25 recreation centers are main- 
tained at an annual expense of ap- 
proximately $70,000. Springfield, 
Mass., is a typical case of adminis- 


tration by a park board; about 25 
centers are provided with an expense 
budget of slightly less than $20,000. 
A recreation commission has charge 
of the 80 or more play centers of De- 
troit, Mich., and its appropriation is 
a little over $50,000. In New York 
City the Board of Education and the 
Park Department operate their recre- 
ation facilities quite independently of 
each other, except that a committee 
on recreation of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment attempts to 
correlate their activities as much as 
possible. The character of the activi- 
ties and the length of time during 
which the centers are operated vary 
greatly in different cities and make 
comparisons on the basis of expense 
misleading. For instance, in Milwau- 
kee most of the centers are extensive- 
ly organized social centers which in- 
clude activities for children, youths 
and adults, while in Springfield, 
Mass., the emphasis is upon children’s 
playgrounds. Uniform methods of at- 
tendance-record keeping have not 
been adopted to an extent that would 
make comparative per capita costs 
at all reliable. The form of adminis- 
tration most extensively employed 
during 1916 is the recreation com- 
mission. It is experiencing difficul- 
ties in operating facilities not wholly 
under its control, such as_ school 
grounds and buildings and park 
spaces and field houses. Many are 
coming to favor an administration by 
a recreation department under the 
board of education working in co- 
operation with other municipal de- 
partments that have grounds or build- 
ings which may be used wholly or 
partly for recreation purposes. 
Legislation—State legislation of 
the year bearing upon recreation has 
been related almost exclusively to the 
use of school property for after-school 
and evening activities. A Connecti- 
cut law provides that by a two- 
thirds vote, any school district may 
allow its school house to be used for 
other than school purposes, provided 
such use does not interfere with the 
school. This is not a mandatory 
measure in any sense. It leaves it to 
the people of the district to decide 
whether or not their school property 
shall be so used. In Maryland the 
boards of county school commission- 
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ers may grant the use of school build- 
ings for other than school purposes 
on petition of 25 citizens in any school 
district. Such use of school property 
shall be free, but it is limited to 
“civic, social, and recreational activi- 
ties.” New Mexico has a new law 
which authorizes the school directors 
to open their school houses for the 
free use of “religious, political, liter- 
ary, scientific, mechanical, agricultur- 
al, and industrial societies.” This 
does not specifically mention social 
and recreational uses, but it is under- 
stood to include them. In North Da- 
kota school boards may permit school 
houses to be used for community pur- 
poses, but “the district shall be at no 
expense for the same, and no furni- 
ture fastened to the floor shall be re- 
moved.” South Dakota has a new 
law with similar provisions. Recent 
legislation in West Virginia provides 
that school trustees may allow the 
school houses in their charge to be 
used for holding “religious, political, 
or literary meetings, and Sunday 
school, and such other meetings as 
may be considered beneficial to the 
public generally,” under such regula- 
tions for the care and cleaning of the 
buildings as they may prescribe, pro- 
vided that such meetings shall not in- 
terfere with the public schools. These 
new measures are much less drastic 
than those of some of the other states 
enacted prior to 1916, notably Wis- 
consin, where the law provides that 
on the petition of a certain number 
of citizens, the school trustees are di- 
rected to grant the use of the school 
building outside of school. hours, and 
to furnish heat, light, and janitor 
service. However, in the 28 states 
that now have special recreation laws, 
the legislation has been of a permis- 
sive rather than mandatory character. 

Community Centers—It is plainly 
evident that school properties through- 
out the United States are being used 
more and more outside of regular 
elass hours. Practically every state 
in the Union reports this “wider use.” 
The character of the activities, the 
plan of administration, and extent 
of such use vary greatly, however. 
This variation is entirely local, not 
sectional, nor even by states. It seems 
to be a matter that is determined 
largely by local public interest and 


the attitude of the school board. Two 
significant events in this field during 
the year were the establishment of 
the school for community workers, 
under the auspices of the People’s In- 
stitute of New York City, and the 
National Conference on Community 
Centers and Related Problems held in 
New York City, April 19-22. Thirty- 
five students were enrolled in the 
school, which was in session from the 
middle of October, 1915, to May 15, 
1916. The conference was attended 
by people representing 68 cities in 
the United States and Canada. They 
included school officials, directors of 
community centers and recreation sys- 
tems, as well as prominent individu- 
als locally interested in promoting 
recreational and social facilities. A 
similar conference is planned to meet 
in Chicago in 1917. One of the chief 
issues of the conference was the ques- 
tion of self support; another was the 
political and forum use of school 
buildings. Public support, in the 
main, for administration, supplement- 
ed by dues and admission fees for 
certain of the activities was the plan 
of financing generally approved. Re- 
ports from the various cities show 
the following wide range of commu- 
nity center activities: athletics, gym- 
nastics, bathing, active games, folk 
dancing, clubs, reading, study, danc- 
ing, lectures, entertainments, society 
meetings, civic occasions, mass meet- 
ings, public discussions, and social 
occasions. The spread of this move- 
ment into the rural schools is one of 
the promising developments of 1916. 
(See also Constructive and. Prevent- 
ive Social Work, supra.) 

Motion Pictures—The educational 
value and possibilities of motion pic- 
tures are certainly very great, but 
their recreational and amusement 
value should not be overlooked. In 
the effort to improve the character of 
motion-picture exhibitions, the educa- 
tional features have been given spe- 
cial emphasis, with the result that 
many centers established for the dis- 
play of “educational films” have 
failed to attract sufficient patronage 
to justify their continuance. Special- 
ly selected programmes of suitable 
films for children have received the 
approval of everybody except the 
children. During the year there has 
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been a growing realization of the fact 
that motion pictures must be first of 
all interesting and attractive, must 
have real amusement and recreation 
values, if they are to draw and hold 
audiences of either children or adults. 
It is beginning to be demonstrated 
that motion pictures can be amusing 
and also clean, thrilling and inspir- 
ing and tragic, but at the same time 
wholesome. A speaker at a recent 
meeting gave expression to the new 
ideal in motion picture production 
when he said that pictures must be 
designed for “family consumption,” 
that is, that the proper motion-pic- 
ture audience is “the American fam- 
ily,’ father, mother and children. 
There are indications that the more 
progressive producers are working 
toward that end. Efforts to establish 
official Federal, state, and local cen- 
sorship during the year have uniform- 
ly failed. The experiments that have 
been tried in this direction have in 
most cases failed to work out satis- 
factorily. Public opinion expressed 
through volunteer committees and 
boards, and working in conjunction 
with the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures seems to be the most 
effective, as well as the most demo- 
cratic way of securing the desired 
results. There is still a rather per- 
sistent effort on the part of some pro- 
ducers to circulate sensational and 
questionable films on the plea that 
they tend to fortify young people 
against the social evils that beset 
them and serve as vehicles of educa- 
tional propaganda in various lines of 
social reform. This position, how- 
ever, is being definitely opposed by 
many who are giving careful thought 
to this matter, with the result that 
changes and eliminations are being 
demanded to such an extent that such 
pictures are shorn of their sensational 
features and, with little else to at- 
tract attention to them, they become 
of practically no commercial value. 
There is fair promise that the mo- 
tion-picture show will eventually real- 
_ ize to a large extent its possibilities 
as an agency for wholesome amuse- 
ment, recreation, and education. 
Rural Recreation.—The extension of 
the “Little Country Theatre” through- 
out the farming sections of North Da- 
kota has been one of the notable ad- 


vances in rural recreation during the 
year. The plan originated with Prof. 
Alfred G. Arvold of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and has been 
taken up enthusiastically all over the 
state. He has shown the people how 
to dramatize their every-day inter- 
ests, and with a few simple aids of 
scenery and costume, to produce en- 
tertainments that have the essential 
qualities of effective drama. ‘The 
people write their plays, they cos- 
tume them, rehearse them and play 
them.” This theatre is a part of the 
agricultural campaign, and not only 
stimulates community interest and 
serves as a means for the discovery 
and development of talent among the 
people, but furnishes much needed 
recreation of a character that is to be 
desired. In Virginia the “school 
fairs” have increased in popularity 
and effectiveness as a means of recre- 
ation and education, and as an im- 
portant factor in developing commu- 
nity spirit. These are fostered di- 
rectly by the educational authorities 
of the state. Recently the promoters 
of corn clubs and canning clubs for 
country boys and girls have realized 
that the addition of recreational fea- 
tures are necessary to the future of 
the movement. They have promoted 
in connection with these organiza- 
tions, therefore, athletic games, play 
picnics and outings. The county play 
festival, stimulated chiefly by the 
county Y. M. C. A., is increasing in 
popularity, and games, athletics, sing- 
ing and dramatic plays are becoming 
a leading feature of agricultural fairs. 
They are supplanting the “fakers” 
and cheap shows that have for years 
been a demoralizing feature of such 
occasions. In New York State the 
new legislation with respect to mili- 
tary and physical training just go- 
ing into effect (see IX, Legislation) 
promises to bring into the country 
districts much needed opportunities 
for play and recreation. The com- 
mittee charged with the execution of 
this measure consists of the state 
commissioner of education, the head 
of the state militia and a physical 
training expert. In the preparation 
of a programme for the public schools, 
emphasis has been given to physical 
training through plays, games and 
athletics. Definite activities have 
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been selected and will be promoted 
through the schools by a competent 
inspector and his corps of deputies. 
Other states are watching the under- 
taking with interest. 
Publications—Some of the note- 
worthy publications in the recreation 
field during the year are: The Ohurch 
and the People’s Play, by Henry A. 


Atkinson (Pilgrim Press) ; The Play- 
ground Book, by Harry Sperling (A. 
S. Barnes Co.); Community Center 
Activities, a handbook by Clarence 


Arthur Perry (Russell Sage Founda- - 


tion) ; and Hducation Through Recre- 
ation, by George E. Johnson (Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion). 


CHILD WELFARE 
Laura A. THOMPSON 


Children’s Codes—The National 
Committee on Standardizing Chil- 
dren’s Laws described in the YEAR 
Boox for 1915 (p. 389) continued its 
campaign during 1916 for the ap- 
pointment of commissions in each 
state to undertake the compilation of 
all laws affecting children. To aid 
in this work the Federal Children’s 
Bureau has prepared a standard out- 
line and has begun work on a refer- 
ence index of all the state laws relat- 
ing to children. About 15 states have 
been covered thus far. In Minnesota 
the governor appointed a commission 
of 13 to review the children’s laws of 
that state and suggest changes to be 
submitted to the legislature at its 
1917 session. The commission has or- 
ganized for work under Judge E. F. 
Waite of the Minneapolis Juvenile 
Court as chairman. A preliminary 
report hag been issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission of Missouri, 
which will urge as its chief recom- 
mendation for administrative pur- 
poses the creation in each county of a 
board of public welfare employing a 
trained social worker. The Commis- 
sion recommends a state-wide juven- 
ile-court act, state-wide provisions 
for mothers’ pensions, and radical 
changes in the laws relating to the 
support of illegitimate children, adop- 
tion, the licensing and supervision 
of child-caring institutions, and the 
care of the feeble-minded. 

Conferences.—In July, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of Argentine independ- 
ence, the first American Congress on 
Child Welfare met in Buenos Aires. 
Fifteen American republics, including 
the United States, were represented 
by delegates. That the subject of the 
welfare of children should have been 
selected as the best medium to bring 


together the nations of the western 
hemisphere on this occasion is a fact 
of great significance. The second 
Congress is to be held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, early in 1918. At the call 
of the council on health of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association a conference 
of various government officials and 
national organizations was held in 
Chicago on Oct. 18 for the purpose of 
outlining a comprehensive programme 
of child welfare in the interest of bet- 
ter coérdination of national and local 
work. A committee was appointed to 
go into the subject in detail. 

The Children’s Bureau.—tIn addition 
to the statistical inquiry into infant 
mortality in Baltimore (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 389), which was continued 
throughout the year, the Children’s 
Bureau developed during 1916 new 
approaches to this problem in a series 
of rural studies of infant and mater- 
nal welfare and in the nation-wide 
observance of Baby Week, a popular 
educational programme carried on in 
coéperation with the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. Since the 
chances of the baby for life and 
health are materially lessened by the 
sickness and death of the mother, it 
is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the protection of infancy de- 
mands the care of maternity also. 
A research study made by the Bu- 
reau of maternal mortality, based 
upon existing statistical material, 
has revealed the fact that over 15,000 
women die annually in the United 
States from conditions connected 
with childbirth and that a large pro- 
portion of these deaths are due to 
inadequate care. In its rural studies, 
which have been begun in Wisconsin, 
Kansas and North Carolina, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is seeking to secure 
data on all the social and economic 
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factors which effect the welfare of 
children, including the care given the 
mother at childbirth. Children’s 
health conferences are held in the 
communities visited, at which indi- 
vidual children are given physical ex- 
amination and the parents advised of 
defects or tendencies needing atten- 
tion. 

Infant Health—The most spectac- 
ular feature of the year was the cele- 
bration of Baby Week, March 4-11, by 
2,088 communities in the United 
States. The movement literally swept 
the country, extending also to the 
Philippines and to Canada, and won 
the most generous codperation of pub- 
lic officials, business men, physicians, 
and teachers, as well as fathers and 
mothers. The object of the celebra- 
tion was to give parents an opportu- 
nity to learn facts regarding the prop- 
er care of young children and to em- 
phasize the need of community action 
for their welfare. This was done by 
public meetings, exhibits, children’s- 
health conferences, plays, tableaux, 
school-children’s essays, and the dis- 
tribution of flags to the houses in 
which there were babies. In Kansas 
the governor offered a trophy to the 
healthiest county of the state and 
the best in which to rear a child, 
while in many cities the mayor and 
other city officials participated in the 
celebration, which has given an im- 
petus everywhere to both public and 
private infant-welfare work. The 
great increase in the activities of mu- 
nicipalities along lines which affect 
the health of babies was made appar- 
ent during the year in the report on 
infant welfare in 599 cities having a 
population of 10,000 or over issued by 
the Children’s Bureau. (On the sub- 
ject of epidemic diseases see X XVII, 
Medicine, and Public Health.) 

Dependent Children.—One more 
state, Maryland, was added during 
the year to the list of states, now 
numbering 30, providing aid to moth- 
ers for the support of their dependent 
children in their own homes. The 
Maryland act applies to widow moth- 
ers of children under 14 and provides 
for the payment of $12 per month for 
the oldest child, $10 for the next and 
$6 for each additional child up to a 
maximum of $40. The act provides a 
special board of mothers’ relief for 


Baltimore, the aid being administered 
elsewhere by the county commission- 
ers. Baltimore, however, was given the 
option of devolving the duties of such 
a board upon the supervisor of city 
charities and this the mayor and city 
council elected to do in November. This 
action is in contrast to that of New 
York, which amended the child-wel- 
fare law of 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
391) so as to eliminate the commis- 
sioner of public charities from the 
Board of Child Welfare of New York 
City. The declared purpose of the 
amendment was to remove “the taint 
of charity” from the administration of 
the aid to mothers. The act, however, 
did not remove the superintendents of 
the poor from the child-welfare boards 
elsewhere in the state. In Arizona 
the initiated old-age and mothers’- 
pension act of 1914 was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the state. The law, which was 
loosely drafted, made the pension sys- 
tem hinge on the abolishment of all 
almshouses. The Court in its deci- 
sion touched upon mothers’ pensions 
only to the extent of stating that it 
could not sustain an act requiring the 
support by pensions of mothers with 
dependent children regardless of their 
financial condition. 

Several investigations relating to 
mothers’ pensions have been in prog- 
ress during the year. In Illinois the 
Chicago School of Civics has been 
making an investigation of the ad- 
ministration of the Funds to Parents 
Act in the various counties of the 
state for the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau. An investigation covering 
problems of administration in several 
other states has been begun by the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. In Florida a commission ap- 
pointed by the governor under au- 
thority granted in 1915 has been in- 
quiring into the need for a mothers’- 
pension law in that state, while in 
California the commission on social 
insurance included mothers’. pensions 
in its investigations. In New York 
City the Board of Child Welfare, dur- 
ing its first year of work, received 
9,099 applications for aid. Allow- 
ances were granted to 1,084 widows 
with a total of 3,315 children, this 
being about 55 per cent. of the inves- 
tigations completed. The average 
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monthly allowance per family was 
$22.80, the amounts varying from $10 
to $60; 210 children of 86 mothers 
were removed from institutions and 
returned to their homes. The city 
budget for 1917 estimates that $1,- 
262,000 will be needed for widows’ al- 
lowances for that year. An inquiry 
into the work of the other child wel- 
fare boards of New York State is 
being made by the State Charities 
Aid Association. 

New York’s long drawn out char- 
ities investigation, which came to 
an end in November, sustained in the 
official report the city’s charge that 
the conditions in many of the child- 
caring institutions bearing the certifi- 
cate of approval of the state Board of 
Charities were “such as to be little 
less than public scandal and dis- 
grace.” The publicity given the in- 
vestigation has been of incalculable 
value to children in institutions in 
focusing public attention on the need 
of adequate standards of supervision 
of those children for whose welfare 
the public assumes responsibility. In 
the organization of a special chil- 
dren’s-home bureau in the Department 
of Charities for the purpose of plac- 
ing-out dependent children in families 
wherever practicable instead of com- 
mitting them to institutions, New 
York City has put itself officially in 
line with the recommendations of the 
White House Conference of 1909. 
The Russell Sage Foundation has 
conducted during the year a series of 
state surveys of child-helping insti- 
tutions. Two published cover Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania; others near- 


ing completion are for Maryland and. 


Washington. 

The large proportion of illegitimate 
children among those cared for by 
children’s agencies has led to the for- 
mation in several large cities (Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee and Philadelphia) of special con- 
ferences to study the problem of ille- 
gitimacy. The Federal Children’s 
Bureau has made during the year a 
study of various aspects of the prob- 
lem in Massachusetts, the results of 
which will be published early in 1917. 
In Maryland the startling revelations 
made by the state Vice Commission 
concerning the “traffic in babies” in 
Baltimore led to the passage of a 


drastic law, believed to be the first of 
its kind, which forbids, under severe 
penalty, the separation of a child un- 
der six months from its mother for 
the purpose of placing it in a foster 
home or institution unless for the 
physical good of the mother and child, 
which fact must be attested by two 
physicians of five years’ practice, or 
unless ordered by the court or Board 
of State Aid and Charities. New 
Jersey made the abandonment of a 
minor child by its mother a misde- 
meanor; Kentucky, the desertion of 
indigent children under 16 by either 
parent a felony. Mississippi gave the 
boards of supervisors increased pow- 
ers regarding the placing-out of pau- 
per children and reduced the age of 
children allowed in poorhouses from 
ten to seven, while Virginia passed an 
equal guardianship law and extended 
its license law for boarding homes to 
cover children up to 17 years. 
Defective Children—Two Federal 
bureaus, the Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau, codperat- 
ed in 1916 in a study of the social 
conditions and needs of feeble-minded 
children in Delaware. Mental tests 
were made of children in the public 
schools and social and family data se- 
cured by visits to the homes. There 
is in Delaware, at present, no institu- 
tion for the care of the feeble-minded 
but an effort to secure one is to be 
made at the next session of the legis- 
lature. In South Carolina also an in- 
vestigation into the extent of feeble- 
mindedness has been made by the 
state Board of Charities for the pur- 
pose of securing definite information 


‘to be used in a legislative campaign 


for state provision in 1917. In Ken- 
tucky provision was made for a state 
commission to study the problem of 
the feeble-minded, without, however, 
any appropriation for expenses. New 
Jersey continued its commission ap- 
pointed in 1914. In Virginia the state 
Board of Charities and Correction 
was required to keep a register of all 
feeble-minded in the state with the 
history of each case, to take legal 
steps to protect feeble-minded persons 
and institute proceedings for their 
commitment, to license and supervise 
private institutions for the care and 
training of the feeble-minded, to re- 
ceive feeble-minded children turned 
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over by the courts and place them 
in homes or institutions, and to in- 
struct parents in the care and train- 
ing of mentally deficient children 
maintained at home. Other laws 
provided for the commitment to and 
care in institutions. (See also Men- 
tal. Hygiene, infra.) 

Investigations made by the school 
authorities in New York, Boston, De- 
troit and Springfield, Mass., of the 
records of children from the “ungrad- 
ed classes” after leaving school have 
revealed the need of some system of 
after-care and supervision of the chil- 
dren discharged from the “special 
classes” in the way of finding for 
them suitable employment and par- 
ticularly in watching out for those 
who develop the need of institutional 
care. In New Jersey a special ap- 
propriation was made for the hospi- 
tal care, instruction and support of 
‘blind babies and young children too 
frail or backward to enter other in- 
stitutions for the blind. In Louisi- 
ana an act provided for a commis- 
sion of five persons to investigate the 
need of an institution for the care 
and training of deaf, dumb and blind 
colored persons. Under the auspices 
of the committee on cripples of the 
Cleveland Welfare Council, a house- 
to-house canvas was inaugurated in 
Cleveland to discover the educational 
and economic needs of crippled chil- 
dren and adults. 

Juvenile Courts.—Both of the bills 
drafted by the special juvenile-court 
committee appointed by the Attorney- 
General of the United States (A. Y. 
B., 1915, -p. 391) were before the 
sixty-fourth Congress during its first 
session. The bill removing the “crim- 
inal records” standing against over 
4,000 children in the District of Co- 
lumbia passed both houses in the 
spring. The main bill of the com- 
mittee, which completely revised the 
juvenile-court law of the District, 
was adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 24 by a vote of 
220 to 85 and was favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Aug. 22. Its 
consideration is to be urged in the 
Senate early in the second session. 
Several important changes were made 
in state laws relating to delinquent 
children. In Massachusetts the rec- 


ommendations of the state Commis- 
sion on Probation, resulting from its 
survey of the administration of the 
juvenile law, were embodied into 
legislation. The amended act brings 
delinquent parents and guardians 
within the purview of the court in 
the original proceedings and gives the 
Boston Juvenile Court concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Municipal 
Court of complaints of adult contri- 
bution to delinquency. In cases of 
appeal a separate juvenile session of 
the Superior Court is prescribed and 
the hearings must as far as possible 
be in chambers. In Georgia the Ju- 
venile Court Act, which applies only 
to counties of more than 60,000 popu- 
lation, was extended to. provide in 
other counties for special sessions of 
existing courts of record to act on 
juvenile cases, and for the establish- 
ment in counties of 35,000 to 60,000 
population of a special juvenile court 
upon the recommendation of two suc- 
cessive grand juries. In Maryland 
provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a juvenile court in any coun- 
ty when deemed necessary by the cir- 
cuit judges of the circuit in which 
the county is located; in New Jersey, 
for the keeping of the records of juve- 
nile cases in a separate book in all 
courts and for their :destruction a 
certain period after the discharge of 
the child. Kentucky provided for a 
new house of reform for girls and 
gave power to the board of managers 
to parole. Mississippi established a 
state training school for delinquent 
and destitute children and provided 
for the appointment of probation offi- 
cers for delinquent children in coun- 
ties and towns. 

In Chicago the bureau of social 
surveys of the Department of Public 
Welfare is making a study of the 
boys paroled from the St. Charles 
School for Boys with reference to 
more adequate supervision of them 
after their return to Chicago. On 
the suggestion of Judge Fisher of 
the Boys’ Court, a committee of citi- 
zens has been formed to study the 
entire problem of juvenile delinquen- 
cy for the purpose of working out a 
community programme for more effee- 
tive preventive measures. The use 
of clinics in connection with juvenile 
courts in the larger population cen- 
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ters for the examination of children 
suspected of mental defect has been 
extended during the year. Three 
cities, New York, San Francisco and 
Seattle, dedicated new juvenile-coutt 
buildings. A new bi-monthly Journal 
of Delinquency, devoted to scientific 
study of problems related to social 
conduct, was started in March by the 
Department of Research of the Whit- 
tier State School, California. 

Child Labor.—With respect to child 
labor the most important event of the 
year was the passage, after over 10 
years of agitation, of a Federal child- 
labor law (see also I, The Sixty- 
fourth Congress) which establishes a 
national minimum standard for the 


employment of children by excluding 
from interstate commerce the 


prod- 
ucts of factories employing children 


under 14 or children between 14 and 
16 at night or for more than eight 
hours daily, and the products of 
mines and quarries employing chil- 
dren under 16. The bill passed the 
House of Representatives by a vote 
of 337 to 46 and the Senate by a vote 
of 52 to 12. It was signed by the 
President on Sept. 1, 1916, and goes 
into effect a year from that date. 
This act and the state child-labor 
legislation of the year are reviewed 
in detail elsewhere in this issue (see 
XVI, Labor Legislation). The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau published during the 
year a bibliography on child labor 
and a report on the administration 
of child-labor laws in New York. 
Other reports covering Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and Wisconsin 
are in progress. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


WILLIAM 


The Social Hygiene Movement.— 
The purposes of the social hygiene 
movement as formulated a few years 
ago by Dr. Charles W. Eliot were “to 
acquire and diffuse knowledge of the 
established principles and practices, 
and of any new methods which pro- 
mote, or give assurance of promoting, 
social health; to advocate the high- 
est standards of private and public 
morality; to suppress commercialized 
vice; to organize the defense of the 
community by every available means 
—educational, sanitary, or legislative 
—against the diseases of vice.” This 
statement drew together the several 
lines of attack which had been fol- 
lowed for many years by those who 
realize the menace to our institutions 


- which lies in the evils with which 


social hygiene seeks to cope. It in- 
cluded, in essence, all the educational, 
medical, legal, social, and moral at- 
tacks on those social problems which 
have attracted the attention of the 
public during the past few years un- 
der the title social hygiene, and 
which are now interpreted as a con- 
structive programme for the promo- 
tion of conditions of living, environ- 
ment, and personal conduct which 
will best protect the family as an 
institution and secure a rational sex 


_ life for the individuals of each gen- 


eration. 


F. Snow 


Certain specific principles and poli- 
cies have become generally accepted 
as essential in any programme of so- 
cial hygiene endeavor. On the legal 
side, it is recognized that attempts 
to regulate prostitution have never 
succeeded, the policy of segregation is 
discredited and generally abandoned, 
and the strict enforcement of repres- 
sive laws is looked to as the imme- 
diate weapon of attack. Among such 
laws the injunction and abatement 
law, now in force in 26 states, is the 
most effective measure yet devised for 
the repression of prostitution. Medi- 
cally, venereal diseases have become 
recognized as constituting one of the 
great public-health problems, both as 
to extent and as to results on indi- 
vidual, family, and community in- 
terests. There are now definite plans, 
not only for providing diagnosis, ad- 
vice, and treatment for existing cases, 
and for protection against infection, 
but for measures looking toward the 
reduction and ultimate eradication of 
these infections. 

Sex Education.—The primary con- 
cern of social hygiene educational ef- 
fort is to teach the individual to un- 
derstand the facts of sex and repro- 
duction as they are presented to him 
by his environment, or by his own 
physical and mental experiences, and 
to make such knowledge an effective 
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guide for his thoughts and acts in| attention to various phases of social 


such relations. This involves not 
only the physiology and anatomy and 
something of the psychology of sex, 
but also the laws of heredity, or what 
is popularly called “eugenics,” the 
facts of venereal diseases, and such 
related knowledge as every mature 
person should have. The problem is 
to present effectively this body of 
information as it is needed by the 
individual as he grows from infancy 
to maturity, so that at each stage he 
may have only that information 
which he needs in dealing with his 
experiences, and yet may have it be- 
fore he encounters any particular 
problem. 

During 1916 distinct progress has 
been made in the work promoted by 
the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. The methods in popular edu- 
cation have been improved, especially 
the preparation of new pamphlets 
such as Ser in Life by Dr. and 
Mrs. Donald B. Armstrong, to which 
the prize of $1,000 provided by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 402) was awarded, 
and Dr. Exner’s Friend or Enemy, 
which was widely used with the 
United States troops on the Mexican 
border. 

The Educational Campaign.—Hdu- 
cational activities during the year in- 
clude those of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. in colleges 
and universities, through which in- 
terest in practical sex education has 
been greatly increased. Lectures, mo- 
tion pictures, and pamphlets of in- 
formation were widely used among 
the troops encamped along the Mexi- 
ean border for direct instruction re- 
garding the venereal diseases and for 
raising standards of sex morality, 
while the provision of facilities for 
wholesome recreation gave practical 
assistance by supplying occupation 
for the soldiers’ leisure hours.. In 
this work the cordial codperation of 
the U. S. Army was given to the Y. 
M. C. A. and other agencies. The Y. 
W. C. A., through its commission on 
social morality, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Medical Association, the American 
Publie Health Association, and many 
other organizations, general, state, 
and local, have during the year given 


hygiene. 

Suppression of Vice.—New legisla- 
tion was limited, largely because few 
legislatures were in session. New 
Jersey and Virginia adopted the in- 
junction and abatement law; Ken- 
tucky, an excellent white-slave law; 
and Massachusetts appropriated $10,- 
000 for the purchase of salvarsan or 
other remedies for syphilis. Investiga- 
tions and reports regarding vice con- 
ditions were made in Baltimore, Md., 
and Bridgeport, Conn.; a morals com- 
mission was established in Paducah, 
Ky. The policy of segregated pros- 
titution was abandoned in Lexington, 
Louisville, and Paducah, Ky., and 
Springfield, Ill. The work begun in 
San Francisco in 1915 for the repres- 
sion of prostitution through use of the 
injunction and abatement law, has 
been successfully carried forward, and 
there seems a reasonable hope that 
the segregated district of that city 
may be done away with. Chicago, 
Erie, Pa., Buffalo, Washington and 
Indianapolis have successfully used 
the injunction and abatement laws of 
the several states against houses of 
prostitution. In Indianapolis the 
same law was used to close a theatre 
where immoral performances had 
been given. 

Venereal Diseases.—Progress against 
the venereal diseases is necessarily 
slow but the year has been marked 
by certain important advances. A 
programme laid down by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association late 
in 1915 has been given peculiar force 
by the fact that every one of its items 
has been given in one place or an- 
other the test of actual experience 
and been found workable. It covered 
(1) the management of existing cases 
by provision of free diagnosis and 
advice, and treatment at dispensaries 
and hospitals with suitable follow-up 
work; (2) prophylactic measures, in- 
cluding some form of compulsory no- 
tification, instruction of patients and 
others, and medical prophylactics; 
(3) measures for reduction and ulti- 
mate eradication, such as repression 
of prostitution, facilities for recrea- 
tion, sex education, elimination of 
alcoholic drinks, and encouragement 
of early marriage after maturity. 
Progress along the lines of this pro- 
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gramme has been made especially in 
the provision at public expense of 
diagnostic service by many state 
boards-of-health laboratories, and, in 
a few cities, of free or low-cost treat- 
ment by dispensaries. Compulsory 
notification is now required by law 
or board-of-health rule in 13 states 
and three cities in other states. It 
is generally admitted, however, that 
up to the present time reporting is 
either incomplete or entirely neg- 
lected. 

An important piece of educational 
work was tried out by the New York 
Social Hygiene Society through a 
health exhibit and free advisory serv- 
ice for men at Coney Island during 
the summer season, which attracted 
upwards of 20,000 visitors during two 
months. The success of the health 
museum as an advertising medium 
was long ago appreciated by the 
quack doctor and advertising vene- 
real-disease specialist, but as far as 
is known this was the first attempt 
to adapt such methods to sound pub- 
lic-health education with special re- 
gard to venereal disease. 

On the whole, the year has showa 
evidence of a return to sane and con- 
servative thinking in regard to so- 
cial-hygiene work and methods. It 
is interesting to note that the rec- 
ommendations of the British Royal 


Commission on Venereal Diseases 
made early in the year are almost 
without exception along lines which 
are already being tried out with suc- 
cess in this country. (See also 
XXVII, Public Health.) 

Birth Control—Among the many 
problems related to social hygiene 
which have received increasing con- 
sideration during the year is the ques- 
tion of birth control. The Birth Con- 
trol League has held meetings, and 
through correspondence and pam- 
phlets has endeavored to secure sup- 
port for the repeal of prohibitive laws 
and the establishment of instruction 
clinics. The newspapers and a num- 
ber of medical and _ social-welfare 
periodicals have given space to dis- 
cussion of the subject. Like most 
questions presenting complicated 
medical, moral and social aspects, 
this one has been exploited by many 
who have had neither adequate 
knowledge nor discretion. There is 
some ground to hope that a more 
careful consideration by our leaders 
in medicine, sociology, and religion 
will point the way to such uses and 
limitations of birth-control methods 
as may be clearly for the best inter- 
ests of society, not only as to the 
individuals of the present generation 
but as to the members of future gen- 
erations. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
THomas W. SALMON 


Agencies of Promotion.—The spe- 
cific objects of mental hygiene are 
to prevent mental diseases and men- 
tal defect and to promote mental 
health. The term is being applied in 
this country, nevertheless, to a wide 
range of activities having to do with 
the care and management of mental 
diseases and mental deficiency and to 
the application of psychiatrical and 
psychological knowledge to many so- 
cial, industrial and economic prob- 
lems. 

Recognition of the part of the Fed- 
eral Government in work for mental 
hygiene has led to the introduction of 
a bill establishing a Division of Men- 
tal Hygiene in the U. 8, Public Health 
Service. This bill (S.2215; H.R.721) 
has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, reported favorably 


to the Senate, and will probably be- 
come a law during the session ending 
March 4, 1917. Sections on mental 
hygiene have been formed in the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction and the American Medico- 
Psychological Association. A session 
of the 1916 meeting of the American 
Public Health Association was de- 
voted to mental hygiene. A quarterly 
magazine entitled Mental Hygiene is 
to be published by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene commenc- 
ing January, 1917. The extension of 
interest in this new division of pre- 
ventive medicine has already created 
a demand for instruction in the sub- 
ject, and several universities are of- 
fering courses for those who desire 
to work in this field. It is planned 
to include a mental hygiene division 
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in the Institute of Hygiene to be 
established at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene has widened the scope of 
its work and, with increased re- 
sources, has carried on activities dur- 
ing the year along the general lines 
mentioned in the last issue of the 
YEAR Book (p. 406). New state so- 
cieties have been formed in Indiana, 
Missouri, Ohio, Rhode Island and Ten- 
nessee. The second Convention of 
Societies for Mental Hygiene, held in 
New Orleans in April, was attended 
by representatives of 10 of the 13 so- 
cieties established up to that time. 
The Committee on Provision for the 
Feeble-Minded has devoted _ itself 
chiefly to popular education on a 
wide scale, to encouraging the forma- 
tion of special classes in the schools, 
and to securing the appointment of 
official state commissions to study 
feeble-mindedness in its various rela- 
tions. 

Treatment of Mental Diseases.— 
State surveys of the care and treat- 
ment of mental diseases have been 
carried on by the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene during the 
year in California, Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Georgia and Louisiana. The 
facilities for dealing with mental dis- 
eases are being carefully studied in 
Chicago and New York City. These 
surveys, which are undertaken at the 
request of governors, charity officials 
or unofficial organizations, have en- 
abled the Committee to make recom- 
mendations of the greatest value. An 
important phase of the treatment of 
mental diseases is the rapid extension 
of the work of hospitals for the in- 
sane, in the communities which they 
serve. By means of outpatient de- 
partments, or mental clinics as they 
are called, social service, after-care; 
and popular education in the dis- 
tricts from which such hospitals re- 
ceive patients, they are becoming in 
many states centers for practical and 
effective work in mental hygiene. At 
these mental clinics any case present- 
ing a mental problem, whether in 
diagnosis, treatment or social man- 
agement, receives the careful atten- 
tion of experts. 

An addition to the few existing cen- 
ters for research into the causes and 


nature of mental diseases has been 
made possible during the year by the 
appropriation of $20,000 annually by 
the Sprague Foundation for the study 
of dementia precox, an unrecover- 
able type of mental disease from 
which more than 60 per cent. of the 
patients in public institutions for the 
insane are suffering. It is believed 
that there is no larger group of per- 
sons in this country afflicted with a 
single form of serious disease. 

A number of important changes 
have been made in laws dealing with 
mental disorders. For the most part, 
the new legislation shows a tendency 
to aid in completing the hospitaliza- 
tion of institutions for the insane and 
to provide simpler and less formal 
methods of commitment. Voluntary 
admissions have increased so greatly 
since this means of securing treat- 
ment was first provided that in sev- 
eral institutions it is the method 
most frequently employed. There are 
strong grounds for believing that be- 
fore long any other means of securing 
treatment will be the exception in- 
stead of the rule. The growth in the 
extent and cost of institutional care 
of mental diseases has led to a eriti- 
cal examination of methods of gen- 
eral control and administration. A 
significant change is the substitution 
of a state Board of Mental Diseases 
in Massachusetts for the state Board 
of Insanity. The tendency toward 
the formation of central boards of 
control has been checked by the dis- 
closure of some of the evils which 
seem to accompany this system of 
administration. ; 

The Bureau of Social Hygiene has 
established a psychopathic hospital 
in connection with the Reformatory 
for. Women at Bedford, New York. 
While this was the only addition 
made to the number of psychopathic 
hospitals during the year, active ef- 
forts to secure such facilities are un- 
der way in New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, Nashville and in connection with 
the University of Iowa. 

There have been no notable ad- 
vances in the treatment of mental 
diseases during the year except in 
dealing with general paresis, a very © 
prevalent and uniformly fatal dis- 
order. Stimulated by the discovery 
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by Noguchi and Moore of the living 
organisms of syphilis in the brains 
of the paretics (A. Y. B., 1913, p. 
717), efforts have been made to com- 
bat this disease by “the intra-spinal 
and intra-cranial introduction of sal- 
varsanized serum. Although it seems 
possible by this means materially to 
alter the progress of the disease, there 
is yet insufficient proof that cures or 
permanent arrests can be secured. 
Occupation and reéducation have re- 
ceived especial attention in other 
forms of mental disease. It is be- 
coming the general belief that mental 
diseases may be prevented or greatly 
modified by early treatment and so 
the detection and special management 
of psychopathic conditions in chil- 
dren are receiving a great amount of 
attention and facilities for carrying 
on this work in connection with the 
schools are being very strongly ad- 
vocated. 

Provisions for Mental Deficiency.— 
The great increase in popular interest 
in feeble-mindedness, which was com- 
mented upon in the last issue of the 
YEAR Book (p. 404), has shown no 
signs of abatement. The state com- 
-missions appointed in Arkansas, 
Florida and Indiana have continued 
their work. New commissions have 
been appointed in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky and Utah. While institu- 
tional provision for the  feeble- 
minded is still very inadequate, ac-+ 
cording to a census made by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene in June, 1916, there were 34,186 
inmates in public institutions for 
the feeble-minded and epileptic in this 
country, an increase of 44.4 per cent. 

-since 1910. No other group of per- 
sons for whom institutional care is 
provided in the United States has in- 
ereased at so rapid a rate, but even 


E _ with the remarkable extension of in- 


terest in mental deficiency during re- 
cent years, the percentage of increase 
from 1910 to 1916 is less than in the 
period 1904-1910. There has been 
general approval of the formation of 
colonies for adult male feeble-minded 
persons in good physical condition. 
Such colonies, when connected with 
“parent” institutions, can be made 
self-supporting and seem to offer a 
most hopeful means of providing for 
a greatly increased number of cases 
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at a minimum expense to the state. 
The kind of provision most suitable 
for defective delinquents of both scxes 
has received much study, but no 
state has yet made provision for this 
class. 

A bill to provide an institution for 
the mentally defective in the District 
of Columbia resulted from the find- 
ings of the survey made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 1915 (4. Y. B., 
1915, p. 392). As existing legisla- 
tion has been found inadequate to 
carry on much of the work planned 
on behalf of the feeble-minded, at- 
tempts are being made in various 
states to frame suitable laws for the 
commitment, registration, supervi- 
sion, guardianship and institutional 
eare of defectives. The Illinois law, 
based upon the English Mental Defi- 
ciency Act, has received much atten- 
tion in other states. A comprehen- ° 
sive law was enacted in Virginia as a 
result of the report made by the Vir- 
ginia commission in 1915, 

The educational authorities are 
awakening to their responsibilities 
for the care of mentally defective 
school children. Special classes for 
such children are being formed 
throughout the country. The demand 
for trained teachers in these classes 
has led to the establishment of spe- 
cial courses of instruction in a num- 
ber of colleges and normal schools. 

Surveys of Mental Deficiency.— 
During the year an important survey 
was completed in Nassau County, 
New York, to determine the social 
significance and the approximate 
prevalence of mental deficiency in a 
restricted area. In this survey, which 
was carried on by the National Com: 
mittee for Mental Hygiene under a 
special appropriation by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, a careful estimate 
was made of the mental condition of 
all individuals in three areas select- 
ed for intensive study. In these 
areas, the population of which is 
about 5,000, approximately three per 
cent. of the total number were found 
to be afflicted at the time, or to have 
suffered previously, with some form of 
mental disorder, including psychoses 
(insanity), all types of mental de: 
ficiency, epilepsy, constitutional psy- 
chopathie states, and _ inebriety. 
About 4,000 other persons in the 
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‘county were studied, these being se- 
lected from the groups in which ab- 
normal mental conditions seemed 
most likely to be found. The mass 
of data bearing upon the relation 
of abnormal mental states to delin- 
quency, dependency and educational 
_ problems collected in this survey is 
without parallel and will be of the 
greatest value in formulating plans 
for dealing with mental deficiency. 
The U. 8S. Public Health Service has 
continued its very important school- 
hygiene surveys in Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Indiana and Maryland, and 
has taken an active part in the sur- 
vey in Nassau County. The mental 
examinations in such surveys are 
made by medical officers with special 
training in psychiatry, and they pro- 
vide trustworthy data as to the prev- 
alence of abnormal mental conditions 
in the community. 

Mental Factors in Crime and Delin- 
quency.—An unusual amount of at- 
tention has been paid during the year 
to the relation of mental factors to 
crime and delinquency. The pioneer 
work done by the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute in Chicago has re- 
sulted in the establishment of clinics 
in connection with children’s courts 
in a number of cities. The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
through a special appropriation by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, estab- 
lished a psychiatric clinic at Sin 
Sing Prison on Aug. 1, 1916. The 
establishment of this clinic consti- 
tutes part of the general plan for 
the conversion of Sing Sing into a 
new reception prison where each pris- 
oner received will be given a most 
careful mental and physical study. 
The clinic has proved not only a 
valuable means of studying the psy- 
chopathology of crime but has shown 
that the results of such studies can 


be applied very usefully to the con- 
duct of prison affairs. Efforts are 
being made to establish clinics with 
similar aims in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. Other evi- 
dences of the desire to study crime 
and criminals from a psychiatrical 
viewpoint are the appointment of a 
resident psychiatrist in the peniten- 
tiary and workhouse on Blackwell’s 
Island, New York City, the reor- 
ganization of the police psychopathic 
laboratory with four psychiatrists, 
one psychologist and two social work- 
ers, devoting their whole time to the 
task of studying the mental condition 
of persons arrested in that city, the’ 
appointment of three psychiatrists in 
the children’s court, and the opening 
of a psychopathic hospital in connec- 
tion with the Reformatory for Wom- 
en at Bedford, New York, for the 
study and treatment of a selected 
group of psychopathic cases among 
women delinquents. 

Inebriety.—The mental factors in 
inebriety are now receiving much 
more general recognition than here- 
tofore. Effective codperation between 
those engaged in the study of the in- 
ebriate, the insane and the feéble- 
minded promises valuable additions 
to our knowledge of the underlying 
causes of inebriety and its more suc- 
cessful management. The growth of 
heroin addiction among young per- 
sons is arousing much concern, as it 
represents a new and dangerous form 
of drug inebriety. A step toward the 
control of this phase has been taken’ 
in the elimination of this drug from 
the medical-supply tables of the U. 8. 
Army, Navy and Marine Hospital 
Service, and the introduction in Con- 
gress of a bill to prohibit entirely its 
manufacture, importation or sale. 
The very slight therapeutic value of 
heroin makes such a step possible. 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY 


PHILIP 


Education.—There was no lack of 
publicity in the matter of prison re- 
form during the year 1916. The Sing- 
Sing situation and Thomas Mott Os- 
borne’s activities brought the prisoner 
to the front page of the daily press 
(see infra). Other aspects of prison 
work, especially problems of classi- 
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fication, segregation and administra- 
tive technique, were dealt with at the 
annual congress of the American 
Prison Association held in Buffalo. 
The executive officers of penal insti- 
tutions throughout the country and 
others engaged in prison work ex- 
change experiences at these congresses 
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both in formal sessions and at in- 
formal gatherings. Barring the par- 
‘tisanships developed as a result of 
the Osborne controversy, the tone of 
the meetings was as a whole har- 
monious, and in accord with the prin- 
ciples of penology which have grad- 
ually pervaded the prison world dur- 
ing the last decade or two. The find- 
ings of criminologists as to feeble- 
mindedness, psychopathy, psychoses 
and physical inferiorities have by de- 
grees changed the attitude of offi- 
cials toward a large group of recidi- 
vists and institutional incorrigibles. 
No single channel has been so effec- 
tive in carrying this educative ma- 
terial to the institution executives as 
the annual congresses of the Prison 
Association. The general movement 
received emphatic recognition in the 
Presidential platforms of both major 
parties. 

Criminology.—The trail blazed by 
Dr. William Healy in criminological 
technique (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 406) has 
given the general direction to that 
work throughout the country. The 
most important immediate lesson his 
work has taught is the desirability 
of attaching criminological’ experts 
to courts. These experts should be 
physicians with special training in 
psychology and psychiatry and with 
sociological background. It has been 
found easier, however, to attach such 
experts to penal institutions and re- 
formatories. While this is not the 
ultimately preferable way, it is more 
practicable and, possibly, for the pres- 
ent, more necessary. While some dif- 
ferences exist in the technique of 
these workers, the general trend is 
along Dr. Healy’s lines. The close 
relation between criminologists and 
penal institutions is having the very 
noticeable effect of intensifying the 
recognition by institution executives 
of the importance of individualized 
treatment of their inmates. The con- 
gress of the Prison Association bore 
eloquent testimony to this. Some of 
the newly organized criminological 
stations are at the Chicago House of 
Correction, in Sing Sing Prison, and 
in Essex County, New Jersey; also 
a psychiatric hospital has been opened 
in connection with the laboratories 
of the New York State Reformatory 
for Women at Bedford. Several 
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eourts have appointed psychologists, 
among them the three children’s 
courts in New York City. Attempts 
thus far unsuccessful have been made 
in New York and Chicago to develop 
a psychological clinic in the police 
department for the education and in- 
struction of police officers. A field 
study in criminology was undertaken 
by the Federal Children’s Bureau dur- 
ing the summer of 1916 for the pur- 
pose of gaining information regarding 
the causes and nature of rural juve- 
nile delinquency. The survey was 
conducted under the directorship of 
Miss K. H. Claghorn of the New 
York School of Philanthropy. The 
results have not yet been published. 
A bill proposing a Federal study of 
the criminal, pauper and defective 
classes was introduced in Congress 
but failed of passage. 

An interesting feature of the year 
has been the apparent reduction in 
criminality. There is insufficient evi- 
dence available to justify definite 
statement or certainty as to causes. 
It is a fact, however, that the prison 
population in New York State at 
least has been considerably lowered. 
No cause can be given unless it be 
general prosperity. In North Dakota 
the low census at the penitentiary is 
attributed by Warden Talcott to the 
prohibition law. Warden Gilmour 
of Guelph, Ont., accounts for. the de- 
crease in Canada in the same way. | 
The war, of course, may have been 
an additional factor, as it certainly 
has resulted in a considerable reduc- 
tion of adult prisoners in England. 
The only serious increase reported 
has been that of juvenile delinquency 
in England. It is giving the British 
authorities serious concern. 

Lynchings.—Complete returns on 
lynchings for 1916 are not yet avail- 
able. According to figures pre- 
sented in The Orisis, a periodical de- 
voted to the interests of the colored 
race, the number up to Noy. 5 was 47. 
Detailed facts are now available for 
the year 1915. The total given in the 
Year Boox for 1915 (p. 407) as 96 
is approximately correct according to 
the tabulation by The Crisis. The 
total given by the latter for 1915 is 
94, divided as follows: colored, 80; 
white, 14. Of the colored, 75 were 
men, 5 women, and 1 a child. Follow- 
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ing is the division by states and 
crimes: 


Georgia ....... 29 South Carolina. 3 
Mississippi ....11 Tennessee ..... 

Alabama ...... 9 Kentucky ..... 3 
Mlorida vss. bie 6 Louisiana ..... 2 
Mex ciaice< : 74 Oklahoma ..... 2 
Arkansas .. Missouri, psi woe 
North Carolina. 3 Virginia” ..<2...° 2 
IMRT ACE caccterere oa av eye Wh Oca Sin ete mn elial tga 32 
SUR RTETI Biss cj hl niars are 5 nies min) Scwielans eerere 9 
Rape and attempted rape........... 9 
Improper advances to women........ 5 
Resisting Arrest ..06 f weldiele avid wiclere wie 6 
VASSAL jiatciecsis wists sine 
Poisoning mules. aon) 
ENLETLOMV EL aie sores he vensl ate sia teieseipveser shave 6 
Threats and insults... oj. cscs oes 5 we 3 
Concealing fugitives... ...csccscccee 2 
Miscellan Gots cgsis soo ers euers 'ereinve store 2 


Especially revolting were the whole- 
sale lynching in Georgia, in the course 
of which five negroes were hanged, 
and the cruel torture. mutilation, 
hanging, burning and barbarous treat- 
ment of the dead body of a negro boy 
in Waco, Tex. 

Amelioration of Prison Conditions. 
—The betterment of prison conditions 
is not a new movement. It started 
in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century with Beccaria in Italy and 
Howard in Great Britain, and was 
known in an earlier and more modest 
form in the Netherlands and in Rome. 
In this country it dates back to the 
twenties of the last century. The 
more “acute” forms of prison reform 
are a quarter of a century old. They 
have not, however, been general or 
thorough. The agitation for the es- 
tablishment of outdoor recreation af- 
ter work and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days and the extension of indoor rec- 
reation, such as motion-picture shows 
and entertainments, does not date 
back more than one decade. The more 
reasonable and generous admission of 
the latter and the removal of restric- 
tions in minor, but to the prisoner 
important, matters, such as reading 
of newspapers, frequent letter writ- 
ing and visits, purchase of generous 
quantities of tobacco, and wearing of 
one’s own extra clothing, like sweat- 
ers and starched collars, ete., are 
largely due to the activities of Thom- 
as Mott Osborne, and have been mak- 
ing progress even where self-govern- 
ment is not adopted and where the 
theories of Mr. Osborne have met 
solid opposition. To quote scores of 


wardens of both the old and the new 
schools, “prison reform has come to 
stay.” Reports of the acceptance by ~ 
institutions of the above reforms are 
frequent, from Massachusetts down 
to Alabama and to the farthest West. 
Unfortunately, this does not mean 
either the passing of cruelty from all 
prisons or the alleviation of terrible 
physical conditions still obtaining in 
many penitentiaries. Tuberculosis- 
and rheumatism-breeding institutions 
still abound. The lash is still used 
in Delaware and occasionally in Can- 
ada, the ball and chain is still used 
in some of the jails even in New York 
State, and the chain is still riveted 
on prisoners caught after escape in 
the Onondaga County penitentiary 
in that state. Occasional cruelties 
are found even in institutions con- 
ducted on the self-government plan, 
while they have been materially re- 
duced in some of the notoriously old- 
school prisons. 

Improvements are generally report- 
ed in the medical service of institu- 
tions and in educational work. Uni- 
versities and their faculties are tak- 
ing interest and give advice in edu- 
cational work. Recent examples are 
Oklahoma and New York (Sing Sing 
Prison). A most remarkable venture 
in prison schools has been the de- 
velopment of classes and curricula at 
Sing Sing Prison by the Mutual Wel- 
fare League. The prison population 
forsook to a large extent the school 
conducted by the teacher appointed 
and salaried by the state. Evening 
classes were started and excellently 
conducted by a staff of inmate teach- 
ers under leadership of an inmate di- 
rector with advice from noted edu- 
cators from the outside. English, 
Italian, French, Spanish, arithmetic, 
electricity, mechanical drawing, auto- 
mobile mechanics, are the chief 
courses. While there has been but 
a beginning, the progress has been al- 
most incredible. Financial support 
has been generously supplied by sym- 
pathizers of the League. The devel- 
opment of this educational pro- 
gramme, as well as the complete re- 
organization and modernization . of 
the medical service and the establish- 
ment of the psychiatric clinic, were 
made possible by the zeal of Warden 
Kirehwey and by the remarkable loy- 
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alty and codperation which he was 
able to call forth from the inmates of 
Sing Sing. Correspondence courses 
have been gaining in favor and in 
number of adherents, especially in 
western prisons. Extension and new 
application of the honor system is 
reported from the state of Washing- 
ton, and remarkable success from its 
introduction among negro prisoners 
in Tennessee. 

Administration and Management of 
Prisons.—As in other administrative 
fields, so in the management of pris- 
on systems, the general trend is to- 
wards centralization and concentra- 
tion of responsibility. In Massachu- 
setts the Prison Commission has been 
abolished and a director of prisons 
with an advisory board has taken its 
place. The activities of the Parole 
Commission for New York City have 
indirectly effected the formulation of 
a plan for the reorganization of the 
Department of Correction of that 
city. When the plan is fully devel- 
oped there will probably be one clear- 
ing house from which transfers will 
be made to the 14 or more unit in- 
stitutions. Regardless of the tech- 
nical form of commitment, whether 
to the workhouse, penitentiary or re- 
formatory, all prisoners will be ad- 
mitted by way of the clearing house. 
A staff of medical, psychological, 
social and institutional examiners 
‘will render advice as to the proper 
distribution of the prisoners. An 
elaborate system of classification and 
distribution is being prepared. 
Through the disorganization in the 
New York State Prison Department 
there is gradually emerging a central 
plan for the utilization of prison la- 
bor for efficient production and dis- 
tribution. In Maryland a law estab- 
lishing a Penal Board tends also to- 
wards centralization, in that the new 
board takes the place of two boards 
of directors, of the penitentiary and 
of the house of correction respective- 
ly, and is given certain powers of 
transfer and investigation. It ap- 
pears, however, to be a peculiar cross 
between an investigating body and a 
board of control, and gives definite 
indications of being a political coup 
rather than a constructive step in ad- 
ministrative progress. In Chicago 
the subcommittee on penal and cor- 


rective institutions of the City Coun- 
eil’s Crime Committee rendered an 
exhaustive report on the status and 
conditions of the institutions of that 
city and proposed a definite reorgan- 
ization and the construction of new 
institutions. 

The special blot on American pen- 
ology, the county jail, has remained 
undisturbed. Some, it is true, have 
shaken off the curse of idleness and 
have begun to do farm and road work 
with their inmates, but most have 
not. The hardships and the breed- 
ing of criminals is continuing both 
among those convicted and among 
those who fret away months in the 
companionship of their fellow suffer- 
ers, awaiting the infrequent sessions 
of grand juries and court terms. 

Thomas Mott Osborne and Sing 
Sing Prison.—As reported in the 
YeAR Book for 1915 (p. 409), Thom- 
as Mott Osborne at his own request 
was granted leave of absence from the 
wardenship of Sing Sing Prison on 
Dee. 31, 1915, pending his trial on 
two indictments for perjury and mal- 
administration involving both official 
and personal misconduct found 
against him by the grand jury of 
Westchester County after an investi- 
gation of Sing Sing. Brought to 
trial on the perjury indictment in 
March, he was acquitted by direction 
of the court on March 15. After a 
long legal battle he secured the dis- 
missal on April 18 of the court of 
the second indictment charging gross 
immorality. When the dismissal was 
sustained on appeal on June 16, the 
Westchester County authorities prac-, 
tically abandoned the fight, and Mr. 
Osborne was reappointed to the ward- 
enship on July 6, returning to Sing 
Sing on July 16. John B. Riley, 
state Superintendent of Prisons, with 
whom Mr. Osborne had been in con- 
stant controversy, was removed by 
Governor Whitman on Jan. 21. With 
his successor, James M. Carter, who 
took office on March 23, Mr. Osborne 
was. no more successful. He opposed 
many of Mr. Carter’s administrative 
orders, declaring that they were de- 
signed to discredit his administration 
of the prison and the operation of the 
Mutual Welfare League. Finally, 
about one month after the superin- 
tendent’s order of Sept. 6 confining 
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lifers and long-term prisoners in all 
state prisons to work within the 
walls, which Mr. Osborne contended 
was unintelligent when applied to 
Sing Sing, where many of the offices, 
the farm and the stable are outside 
the walls, he handed his resignation 
to Governor Whitman on Oct. 9, to 
take effect one week later, at the same 
time attacking the Governor’s atti- 
tude towards prison reform, his ve- 
racity, and his treatment of Mr. Os- 
borne himself. 

To the public Mr. Osborne is a pris- 
on reformer. Some of the specific re- 
forms introduced by him in Sing Sing 
were indicated in the YEAR Boox for 
1915 (p. 409) and have been noted 
elsewhere in this article (see “Am- 
elioration of Prison Conditions,” 
supra). To the prison executive he 
meant at first a stimulus and aid in 
post-institutional care of the inmate, 
and a representative of a specific, de- 
batable method of prison administra- 
tion. By the time of his resignation 
he seemed to many a fanatic on 
self-government, an unfair adversary 
of all other methods and their Sup- 
porters, a failure as an executive, and 
an intolerant advocate of methods en- 
couraging gang-rule and corruption 
in the internal administration of in- 
stitutions. The political attack large- 
ly responsible for Mr. Osborne’s in- 
dictment in Westchester County made 
him regard every opponent of his 
theories of self-government, however 
honest, and even every lukewarm sup- 
porter, as personally antagonistic. 
Matters have worked themselves out 
sufficiently for us to be able now to 
pass certain judgments. Mr. Os- 
borne has been the greatest stimulus 
to prison reform in arousing the pub- 
lic conscience and in popularizing 
many specific improvements; but he 
has been an unsuccessful executive, 
headstrong, and often hoodwinked 
by self-seeking prisoners. Self-gov- 
ernment or Mr. Osborne (it is hard 
to tell which, for the results have 
not been nearly as marked at Au- 
burn under the same system but 
without Mr. Osborne’s personal lead- 
ership) has effected a degree of loy- 
alty and initiative in the “gray 
mass” of Sing Sing’s prisoners that 
is astounding and intensely .gratify- 
ing; yet prison reform in all its im- 


portant phases of encouragement, jus- 
tice, opportunity and a square deal 
can be and is being developed where 
no form of self-government is tol- 
erated or desired. Many prisoners 
are as active and violent opponents 
of self-government as prison execu- 
tives, and have in numerous cases 
voted down its introductions or con- 
tinuance. As a matter of fact, self- 
government has not really had a fair 
trial at Sing Sing, partly, at least, 
because of Mr. Osborne’s tempera- 
ment, and his partisan sympathies 
within the prison. The theory of 
reforming the worst by giving them 
responsibilities and showing them 
confidence is correct, but applicable 
only in small numbers and when the 
chief concern is the reform of the. 
few in question. The purpose in a 
prison should not be to work miracles 
with a few, but give opportunity and 
encouragement to all. When the gen- 
eral population comes to feel that the 
organization is devised or functions 
to favor the few, then the chief pur- 
pose of self-government has fallen 
prey to the skill and self-seeking of 
its arbiters. 

Legislation—Little actual prison 
legislation of interest has been re- 
ported for 1916. The laws reorgan- 
izing prison systems in Maryland and 
Massachusetts have been referred to 
elsewhere (see supra). In New York 
State the long agitation to abolish 
Sing Sing Prison was brought to a 
climax and after a difficult legisla- 
tive campaign a bill was passed au- 
thorizing the building of a new prison 
on a site and in accordance with 
plans to be selected by a commission 
to be appointed by the governor, and 
appropriating an initial sum there- 
for; and further authorizing the com- 
mission to use an additional appro- 
priation to build a new cell house or 
houses to replace the notorious Sing 
Sing cell-block. This law marks the 
consummation of many years of agi- 
tation. The parole and commutation 
laws of New York were amended, giv- 
ing more generous conditions of re- 
lease, and introducing a new plan of 
compensation in terms of time rather 
than money, applicable both to men 
with definite terms and to the mini- 
mum terms of men on indefinite sen- 
tence (see also “Parole,” infra). 
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An elaborate and comprehensive | 


set of bills has been drawn up by 
the legislative committee of the Lou- 
isiana Prison Reform Association 
with a view to introduction in the 
legislature of that state (complete 
copy in the Jownal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, May, 1916). A 
bill to amend the Federal parole law 
and provide more lenient regulations 
was introduced in Congress but was 
badly drawn and contained many 
weak features that vitiated the gen- 
eral good intent of the bill; it was 
not acted upon. Bills to abolish 
capital punishment are reported from 
the District of Columbia and New 
York State, both unsuccessful. An 
attempt to obtain Federal legislation 
for the study of criminal pauper and 
defective classes fared similarly. 
Agitation for the abolition of state 
laws prohibiting the giving of in- 
formation on birth control has been 
the cause of some criminal prosecu- 
tions in New York State and gives 
promise of developing into an im- 
portant movement that will vitally 
affect the field of crime. (See also 
IX, Criminal Lav.) 

Sterilization of Criminals.—Little 
has been heard in late years on the 
subject of sterilization of criminals. 
The following extract from the re- 
port of a committee of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology is significant: 


The following table shows the number 
of operations which have been performed 
under the law in the different states: 

Indiana.—No operations since 1908. 

WL eae operations had been 
performed before last year’s report was 
written. No information has been re- 
ceived since then. 

Oalifornia.—Insane, 634; criminal, 1; 
since passage of law. 

Connecticut.—Insane, 21; since pass- 
age of law. 

Nevada.—No operations. 

Towa.—No operation under old law. 

New Jersey.—No operations. 

New York.—No operations. Case pend- 
ing before courts, March, 1916. 

Michigan.—No operations. 

Kansas.—No information. 
tions up to 1915. 

Wisconsin.—Yeeble-minded, 24, 

The correspondence which has been 
received by the committee shows that 
the law is being carefully administered 
in the states where operations are being 
performed. 

So far as the committee has been able 
to ascertain, no attempt is being made 
to enforce any of the laws providing 


No opera- 
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for the sterilization of criminals except 
in Washington, where the law is punitive. 


Prison Labor.—The movement 
towards out-door labor for prisoners 
still continues unabated, especially 
farming and road building. Scores 
of prisons, from county jails to state 
penitentiaries, have purchased farms 
and sent out road gangs. In New 
York State alone three reformatories, 
one state prison and some half-dozen 
county jails have purchased or ex- 
tended their farms, in some cases by 
leasing lands; and at least two coun- 
ty penitentiaries, 10 to 12 county 
jails, all the four state prisons, and 
some of the other institutions have 
had road gangs at work. In addi- 
tion, buildings were constructed and 
equipped in full by prisoners, and 
even by the criminal insane at the 
Dannemora State Hospital. Excel- 
lent results have been had in Cali- 
fornia during the year, in addition to 
states where such work has ceased 
to be a novelty. In Texas 30 pris- 
oners gained pardon from the gov- 
ernor by especially faithful work in 
cleaning up camping grounds of the 
militia. In Tennessee honor road 
camps have been established among 
the negro prisoners. 

By reason of a constitutional 
amendment adopted in 1915, the year 
has put an end to contract labor in 
Kentucky, one of the states most no- 
torious for the exploitation of con- 
vict labor for private gain. The 
event is important enough to repro- 
duce an extract from a summary of 
the situation published by the Louis- 
ville Times: 

It is to be remembered to the lasting 
credit of Mr. O’Sullivan and Mr. Conley, 
of the old board, that, but for the fight 
made by them against big odds, the con- 
tract-labor system would now have a 
strangle hold on Kentucky for another 
eight years; that is, for that period of 
time, the prison contractors would con- 
tinue to grow fatter at an annual finan- 
cial loss to the state and to the lasting 
wrong of the prisoners. As it is, one 
of the first, if not the first, duty of the 
new board will be to put into effect the 
constitutional amendment authorizing 
the working of the convicts on the pub- 
lic roads. .. . 

The amendment was adopted by a ma- 
jority of more than’40,000 votes, 

Following that adoption, the General 
Assembly of 1916 enacted a law giving 
to every county the right to apply for 
convict labor on its roads, this labor to 
be housed, fed and guarded by the state, 
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to be worked under the direct supervi- 
sion of state engineers and to be 
equipped with all the necessary machin- 
ery for road building, an advantage that 
but few counties now possess. The price 
to be paid for this labor so directed is a 
dollar a day per man, about two-thirds 
the price paid for free labor, which in 
the majority of counties is not directed 
by competent engineers and does not 
possess the advantage of adequate ma- 
chinery. .. - 

There will be 300 prisoners available 
for road work this year. Before the 
close of next year, the contracts on all 
but 400 prisoners will have expired. A 
great proportion of these men can be 
worked on the roads and in the prepa- 
ration of road material, all of them for 
not less than eight months, many of 
them for the year round. The four 
months’ interval] is one that will require 
study to work out successfully. 

The attempt to pass Federal legis- 
lation prohibiting interstate com- 
merce in prison-made goods has not 
had a fair chance of discussion by 
Congress because of the pressing im- 
portance of foreign relations. 2 

Indeterminate Sentence, Probation 
and Parole.—Practically no opinions 
opposed to indeterminate sentences 
and probation and parole systems are 
now offered, except now and then at 
conferences of charities and correc- 
tion. The most important legislation 
in this field is the so-called Sage com- 
pensation law in New York. The 
amount of commutation for good be- 
havior is reduced and instead of it 
compensation for good work is given. 
By both good behavior and good work, 
a total of time off may be earned 
which exceeds that previously granted 
for good behavior; but while earlier 
release can thus be secured, it must be 
by actual effort, not merely by passive 
good behavior. It is hoped that the 
industrial efficiency of the prisoners 
will thus be enhanced. A somewhat 
elaborate sliding scale for the execu- 
tion of the principle is included in 
the law. 

In respect of probation and parole 
the seriousness of having a small 
number of officers handling hundreds 
of persons per officer has been much 
discussed and better standards are 
being accepted. It is probably gen- 
eral for an officer to have 200 and 
more under his care instead of the 
desired maximum of 50. Reference 
was made in the YEAR Book for 1915 
(p- 412) to the epoch-making ad- 
vance represented by the inaugura- 


tion of the Parole Commission for 
New York City, scheduled for Jan- 
uary 1, 1916. Already the number 
of recommitments on short sentences 
in New York has been greatly re- 
duced, examination into the indi- 
vidual histories has become routine, 
and, indirectly, almost every feature 
of administration relating to the 
care, welfare and rehabilitation of 
prisoners has been affected and 
brought nearer modern ideals of 
treatment. Up to Nov. 29 the total 
number under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission were: Reformatory, 832; 
Penitentiary, 1,763 men, 38 women; 
Workhouse, 700; total, 3,333. Alto- 
gether 1,150 had been released during 
the 11 months, of whom only 159, or 
13.8 per cent., violated their parole 
conditions. (See also IX, Criminal 
Law.) : 

New Institutions—On Sept. 1 the 
Women’s Reformatory at Marysville, 
Ohio, was opened, and 29 women serv- 
ing sentence at the state penitentiary 
were transferred there, the women’s 
department at the penitentiary there- 
upon ceasing to exist. Work was be- 
gun on the new state penitentiary for 
Illinois, planned on original and new 
lines. The psychiatric hospital, con- 
stituting the last and latest unit of 
the scientific buildings erected by the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene in connec- | 
tion with New York State Reform- 
atory for Women at Bedford, was 
opened for the use of the laboratories 
and of the institution on Sept. 23. 
The new farm reformatory of over 
600 acres to take the place of the 
New York City Reformatory for 
Male Misdemeanants was formally 
occupied by the institution after the 
removal of several hundred inmates 
from Hart’s Island, the former loca- 
tion of the institution, on April 1. 
The boys are living and working in 
temporary frame buildings and are 
helping in the construction of the 
permanent buildings and in tilling 
the land. 

Personal—Thomas Holmes, for a 
number of years secretary of the 
Howard Association of England, re- 
signed during the year on passing his 
70th birthday. He was succeeded by 
Cecil Leeson, author of one of the 
best books on the probation system. 
Dr. William H. Oates, the well known 
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state prison inspector of Alabama, 
was defeated for. reélection and will 
be succeeded on April 8, 1917, by Dr. 
W. W. Dinsmore. 

Charles H. Johnson, first deputy 
warden to serve with Mr. Osborne, and 
later superintendent of the Connect- 
icut State Reformatory at Cheshire, 
has been appointed secretary of the 
New York State Board of Charities, 
a position of great responsibility and 
power. Col. Cyrus B, Adams, form- 
erly superintendent of the St. Charles 
School for Boys, etc., was appointed 
director of the Massachusetts Pris- 
ons in accordance with a new law 
reorganizing the Massachusetts pris- 
on administration. Dr. Walter H. 
Dade, director of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons in the Philippines, has been lec- 
turing in the United States on his 
work in the Philippine prisons, where 
some of the most modern plants and 
principles codperate to make the pris- 
ons truly educative and rehabilitat- 
ing institutions. 

During the seven months of Mr. 
Osborne’s absence, George W. Kirch- 
wey, formerly professor of criminal 
law and criminology in Columbia 
University, was warden of Sing Sing. 
During his brief administration he 
effected many improvements in the 
physical conditions, medical care 
and food, obtained expert medical ad- 
visory service, and gained the co- 
operation of the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene in the establish- 
ment of a psychiatric clinic, finan- 
cially guaranteed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a period of five years. 
Calvin Derrick, superintendent! of the 
Preston Industrial School, California, 
on leave of absence, joined Mr. Os- 
borne’s staff as deputy warden in Sep- 
tember, and after Mr. Osborne’s resig- 
nation succeeded him as _ acting 
warden. A few days before the end of 
the year, William H. Moyer, formerly 
warden of the Federal prison at At- 
lanta, was appointed warden. 
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THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 
JouN KogeN 


The Prohibition Movement.—In the 
November elections of 1916, 13 states 
and the territory of Alaska were 
called upon to consider the prohibi- 
tion issue in some form. The results 
were as follows: Arkansas and Ari- 
zona voted to retain state-wide pro- 
hibition, defeating proposed amend- 
ments for local option. In Califor- 
nia, two amendments were placed be- 
fore the voters: one forbidding the 
sale or introduction of liquors after 
Jan. 1, 1920, was defeated by a ma- 
jority of more than 101,000; the sec- 
ond amendment, forbidding the sale 
of liquors in saloons, hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and dance halls after 
Jan. 1, 1918, was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 44,700. The total vote on 
these two amendments was 974,839 
out of a total registration of 1,313,- 
980. In Colorado an amendment to 
the prohibition law which would have 
authorized the manufacture and sale 
of malt liquors was defeated. Idaho, 
which already had prohibition by 
statutory enactment, adopted a pro- 
hibition constitutional amendment by 
over 55,000 majority. The vote in 
Maryland resulted in a victory for 
license in the cities of Baltimore, An- 
napolis, Ellicott, Brooklyn and Cur- 
tis Bay Districts, Alleghany County, 
Baltimore County, Prince George 
County and Hagerstown; while Havre 
de Grace, Frederick and Washington 
Counties voted against license. In 
Michigan the issue was the adoption 
of constitutional prohibition, effective 
May 1, 1918, or a “home-rule amend- 
ment” repealing the county option 
law and giving incorporated villages 
and cities the right to decide whether 
liquor should be sold within their 
boundaries. This amendment was de- 
feated by over 122,000 and prohibi- 
tion adopted by about 68,000 ma- 
jority. The city of Detroit gave a 
majority in favor of license. In Mis- 
souri a proposed prohibition amend- 
ment was defeated by 122,000 more 
than 100,000 votes. Apparently 
the overwhelming vote against pro- 


hibition in the city of St. Louis de- 
cided the issue. On the other hand, 
it deserves to be noted that Kansas 
City gave a majority of more than 
1,000 in favor of prohibition. Mon- 
tana adopted statutory prohibition 
by a majority of more than 28,000. 
The new law is to become effective on 
Jan. 1, 1919. Nebraska voted in 
favor of a popularly initiated pro- 
hibition amendment, effective May 1, 
1917, by a majority of 29,400, but 
Douglass County, in which the city 
of Omaha is located, gave a majority 
of more than 11,000 against prohibi- 
tion. Oregon had before it an amend- 
ment to the liquor law which would 
liberalize the sale of light beverages 
without reéstablishing the saloon. To 
offset this, the so-called “bone-dry” 
prohibition amendment was proposed 
which would forbid the importation 
of liquors for beverage purposes. It 
does not appear that it was seriously 
intended to have this bone-dry amend- 
ment adopted, but this was the re- 
sult, by a majority of over 5,000, 
Portland returning a majority 
against the amendment, while the so- 
called brewers’ amendment was re- 
jected by nearly 55,000. South Da- 
kota adopted an amendment sub- 
mitted by the legislature, effective 
July 1, 1917, by a majority of 12,354 
on complete returns. In Washington 
two initiated measures were sub- 
mitted, one providing for the sale of 
both beer and liquors by hotels, the 
other for the manufacture and sale 
of beer by breweries direct to the con- 
sumer. The first was killed by a ma- 
jority of more than 72,000, and the 
second by a majority of more than 
61,000 on incomplete returns. In 
Florida the prohibition candidate for 
governor was elected by a majority 
of about 5,000. In Utah, both candi- 
dates for governor, and consequently 
the victor, pledged the enactment of 
a state-wide prohibition law within 
six months of Jan. 1, 1917. Twenty- 
five towns in Alaska gave a majority 
for prohibition of 1,475 votes. (See 
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also II, Popular Government; and 
IX, Law and Jurisprudence; for offi- 
cial figures of the popular vote on 
constitutional amendments, see VI, 
Amendments to State Constitutions.) 
The net result of the elections of 
1916 was the addition of six prohibi- 
tion states; in two of these, Florida 
and Utah, prohibition must be ac- 
cepted by the legislature, and in Mon- 
tana the dry régime cannot begin 
until Jan. 1, 1919. By that date the 
prospect is of 25 states, or more than 
one-half of the states in the Union, 
in the dry column. On Jan. 1, 1917, 
prohibition was in force in 19 states: 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Kansas, Maine, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Colorado, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Arizona and Arkansas; 
with laws approved but not yet effec- 
tive in Michigan, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Nebraska. The very nota- 
ble victory for prohibition in the re- 
cent elections cannot be regarded as 
other than an emphatic verdict regis- 
tered against the saloon. How far it 
denotes real enthusiasm for personal 
abstinence is quite another matter. 
There is nothing confirmatory of this 
in the available returns of the con- 
sumption of intoxicants. 
Production and Taxation of Liquors. 
—During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, the amounts of spiritous 
liquors withdrawn for consumption 
were: spirits distilled from fruits, 
2,984,743 gals., an increase of 468,- 
689 gals. over the preceding fiscal 
year; and 133,241,785 gals. of spirits 
from other materials than fruits, an 
increase of 11,602,661 gals. The pro- 
duction of fermented liquors for the 
year ending June 30, 1916, reached a 
total of 58,564,508 bbl. a decrease 
of 1,182,193 bbl. as compared with 
the preceding fiscal year. The in- 
ternal-revenue collections on the 
manufacture and sale of distilled 
spirits during the fiscal year reached 
a total of $155,130,909, an increase of 


$14,062,740, part of which the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue attributes 
to increased efficiency in collection. 
The collections on the manufacture 
and sale of fermented liquors were 
$88,771,103, an increase of $9,415,291, 
which was due almost wholly to the 
extra tax on beer. 

The outstanding fact yielded by 
these figures is the marked increase 
in the amount of distilled spirits 
withdrawn for consumption, which 
is the more notable as the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, showed a de- — 
crease of nearly 15,000,000 gals. com- 
pared with 1914 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
413). The corresponding decrease in 
fermented liquors is obviously due 
partly to the extension of prohibition 
territory and partly to a natural fall- 
ing off in consumption in license ter- 
ritory, which may be ascribed to a 
variety of causes. On the other hand, 
the recent very marked growth in the 
quantity of distilled spirits with- 
draw for consumption, reflecting in 
part the disturbance of the import 
trade in distilled spirits due to the 
war, in part seems explicable only 
on the ground that they are sup- 
planting fermented liquors as a 
beverage in nominally dry territory, 
from which beer, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of transportation, is more 
easily excluded. That the increased 
amount of distilled spirits withdrawn 
for consumption means the increased 
use of these liquors as a beverage does 
not seem left in doubt by the returns 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
for it is noted that there is prac- 
tically no falling off in the special tax 
levied on retail dealers, while there 
has been a notable increase in the col- 
lections of special taxes levied on 
wholesale dealers. How far the coun- 
try is growing sober in direct conse- 
quence of prohibitory enactments can- 
not be determined on the basis of any 
available statistics. The internal- 
revenue returns, so far as they can 
serve as a criterion, do not reveal a 
material improvement. 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES 
CxriIntoN Rogers WooDRUFF 
Federal Council of the Churches of | Churches of Christ has continued its 


Christ.—The social-service 
sion of the Federal Council of the 


commis- | work of bringing the various secre- 


taries of the denominational social- 
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service departments into working co- 
operation and of securing the or- 
ganization of new departments and 
commissions by the various constitu- 
ent bodies. It has procured the ap- 
pointment of a committee represent- 
ing various organizations to se- 
cure an educational service among 
' the motion-picture concerns to set 
forth social activities. Subcommit- 
tees on child welfare and prison re- 
form have been appointed. A report 
bringing out the moral aspect of the 
industrial strike in the anthracite 
region in Pennsylvania has been pre- 
pared. The commission has developed 
correspondence courses for preachers 
and is constantly responding to the 
demands of preachers, teachers of 
men’s classes and young people’s 
classes, college and educational in- 
stitutions for literature. Owing to 
the death of Rev. Josiah Strong, Rev. 
Worth M. Tippy, acting chairman, 
was appointed chairman of the com- 
mission. (See also XXVIII, Religion 
and Religious Organizations.) 

Roman Catholic.—At the fifth an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies, held in 
New York City, Aug. 21-23, social 
service was the dominant note (see 
also XXVIII, Religion and Religious 
Organizations). The Federation does 
not embrace as yet all the Roman 
Catholic associations in the country 
by any means. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus are not affiliated, nor are 
the Holy Name Society and a num- 
ber of other equally strong organiza- 
tions. A new Roman Catholic enter- 
prise is the American Academy of 
Christian Democracy, a _ training 
school for young Catholic women who 
wish to take up social-service work. 
The members of this society are not a 
religious sisterhood and do not pro- 
pose to be, but religion is the prime 
motive of their work. Their object 
is to furnish to the various Roman 
Catholic organizations of the United 
States properly trained secretaries, 
field agents, press correspondents, 
lecturers, parish visitors, trained 
nurses, social workers, ete. The new 
school will be established as a result 
of the gift of 175 acres by an unknown 
benefactor for the. development of 
Catholic social-service work, and will 
be in charge of Rev. Peter E. Dietz. 


Fordham University has established a _. 
school of sociology and social service 
under the patronage of Cardinal Far- 
ley. With it is affiliated a School of 
Social Studies under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League. The Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities met in 
the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sept. 17-21. The mem- 
bers were urged to codperate with — 
non-Catholic organizations in social 
work. 

Protestant Episcopal—A triennial 
report of the activities of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church was presented 
to the General Convention held in 
St. Louis in October. There are now 
eight provincial social-service com- 
missions and 82 diocesan commis- 
sions. The report calls attention not 
only to what the Joint Commission 
has done but to some of the problems 
of “life and labor” which it has stud- 
ied during the past six years. In 
a tent beside the place of meeting 
of General Convention, in coéperation 
between the Joint Commission and 
the local social-service commission, an 
open forum was held where addresses 
were made every day by representa- 
tive men of the Church on many 
phases of the social question to large 
companies of men and women. Ample 
opportunity was given for questions 
and the free expression of opinion. A 
joint session of the Social-Service and 
Educational Commissions was held. 
Addresses were made on social service 
by Bishop Brewster of Connecticut, 
chairman of the Joint Commission, 
by three of its members, Bishops 
Lines and Guerry and William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, and by the executive 
secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch (281 
Fourth Avenue, New York).  Testi- 
mony was born by these speakers to 
the very considerable achievement of 
the Joint Commission in organizing 
and educating the Church in province, 
diocese and parish, with very mod- 
erate resources. To quote Bishop 
Lines, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Commission: | 

If anything was lacking to the oppor- 
tunity given and its use to advance the 
interest of social service in the Church 
at the Convention, it would be hard to 
name it. That the whole subject has 
been given a new place in the regard of 
the Church is certain. It is also inter- 


esting to note that the public press, 
which gave more attention to this Gen- 
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eral Convention than to any one ever 
held before, made special note of every- 
thing bearing upon social questions, in- 
dicating how large a place it has in the 
minds of all people. Despite some un- 
wise utterances and methods open to 
criticism, the movement is plainly for- 
ward in the Wpiscopal Church and mak- 
ing for true democracy, bringing the 
Church into closer sympathy with a 
great company of right-minded men and 
women, and with those who are doing 
the world’s hard work under depressing 
conditions, 

The Commission published in 1916 
a brochure entitled “What the Hpis- 
copal Church is Doing in the Social 
Field,” being a record of achievement, 
including statements from provincial 
and diocesan social-service commis- 
sions, volunteer Church social agen- 
cies, and parishes engaged in insti- 
tutional work and community service. 

Baptist.—The absence of any one 
organization which officially repre- 
sents the Baptists of the country 
makes it somewhat difficult to report 
their social-service activities. The 
Baptist World Alliance created a 
Commission on Social Service, and 
this has done something to stimulate 
interest in this form of Christian 
activity and to secure the appoint- 
ment of codperative commissions in 
many states of the Union and in 
other countries. Both the Southern 
and the Northern Conventions have 
created commission on social service, 
and the Southern commission has is- 
sued several very illuminating re- 
ports that have done much to clarify 
thought and remove misapprehen- 
sion. The American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society has had the work of 
social service officially committed to 
it by the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. The Society has created a de- 
partment of social service and broth- 
erhood, with Prof. Samuel Z. Batten 
as secretary. In each state of the 
Conyention’s territory a social-serv- 
ice commission has been created to 
promote this work in the state, to 
bring important matters to the at- 
tention of the churches, and to aid 
the commission of the Convention. 
Some of these commissions are doing 
notable service, as in Massachusetts 
and Vermont. During the year there 
have been some signal developments. 
The denomination has adopted what 
is called the “five-year programme,” 
of which social service is made an in- 


tegral part, both as objective and 
as means. The great objective is the 
development of every church into a 
codperative and social force in its 
community, with a resultant mighty 
influence of our religious life upon 
the nation and upon the world. One 
of the necessary means in the de- 
velopment of every church is social 
service. Many of the churches are 
taking this work seriously, are creat- 
ing committees to direct the work, 
adopting lessons in social study, and 
serving the people in practical forms 
of community service. Practically all 
of the Baptist theological seminaries 
now have chairs of social study or 
social ethics. The denominational , 
colleges, however, are lagging here, 
though several of them are creating 
such chairs. The American Baptist 
Publication Society is issuing a year’s 
course lessons on the “Bible and 
Social Living,” designed for young 
people and adult classes. 

Moravian Church.—The rural work 
of the Moravian Church is carried on 
under a commission of seven men, 
which has been at work a little more 
than four and a half years. Rural 
Manhood, published by the Y. M. C. 
A., has been put, free of charge, in 
the hands of every pastor requesting 
it. A church and country life de- 
partment has been maintained in the 
official English weekly of the denom- 
ination. Fifteen pamphlets written 
by country-life leaders of all denom- 
inations, have been issued and sent 
to lay workers and clergymen con- 
cerned with the topics considered, and 
have been used almost as largely out- 
side as within the,.Moravian body. 
Territorial conferences of rural pas- 
tors conducted by recognized leaders, 
have been held, and the commission 
is lending every assistance to such 
churches as are taking up the pro- 
gramme of community service in or- 
der that such congregations may be- 
come demonstration parishes. Fully 
half of the Moravian rural churches 
are doing some sort ‘of community 
work other than holding services. 
Conspicuous examples of community 
work are to be found in the efforts at 
Newfoundland, Canadensis and Coop- 
ersburg, Pa. The commission be- 
lieves that every country parish 
should know its field and base its 
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programme upon the results of an 
actual study of the field, and it is 
prepared to advise or assist in such 
work. Thus far one-fifth of the rural 
churches of the denomination have 
been surveyed and given programmes 
of service. 

Society of Friends—The General 
Conference of the Religious Society 
of Friends (Hicksite branch) has a 
committee on philanthropic work, of 
which J. Harold Watson, 409 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, is chair- 
man, and Eliza R. Hampton, 442 Po- 
tomaec Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., is sec- 
retary. This committee embraces the 
following departments: child welfare, 
equal rights, Indian affairs, indus- 
trial conditions, narcotics, peace, pris- 
on reform, proper publications and 
amusements, purity, temperance, and 
work among colored people. The 
Five Years Meeting of the Orthodox 
Friends has a social-service commis- 
sion of which Prof. Rufus M. Jones, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., 
is chairman, and Anna Carroll Stin- 
son, Harveysburg, Ohio, secretary. 

Unitarian.—To supply training for 
its clergy and laity, the Unitarian 
Church through its social-service de- 
partment codperated with the Mead- 
ville Theological School in holding 
a@ summer school or institute of so- 


cial service. It was held at Mead- 
ville, Pa., in July and August and 
amply justified the faith and hope 
which brought it into being. The 
general subject of the institute was 
“Church and the Social Movement.” 
A week was given to the discussion 
of each of four great themes: “The 
Church and Recreation and Educa- 
tion”; “The Church and _ Public 
Health,” “The Church and the La- 
bor Movement’; and “The Church 
and the Dependent Classes.” In ad- 
dition there were a series of confer- 
ences on the practical aspects and 
methods of service, conducted in each 
case. by well known social workers 
of the community, which were of 
great value. The attendance at the 
institute came largely from the Mid- 
dle West. Another institute or sum- 
mer school will be held in the summer 
of 1917. 

Denominational Secretaries—T he 


secretary of the Methodist Social 


Service Commission is the Rev. H. F. 
Ward, 72 Mount Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass.; of the Congregationalist, H. 
A. Atkinson, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mags.; of the Lutherans, Rev. F. 
H. Knubell, 48 Hamilton Terrace, 
New York; and of the Disciples of 
Christ, Prof. A. W. Taylor, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


SOCIALISM 
Cart D. THoMPSON 


The International Movement.—The 
destructive influence of the great war 
continues to retard and hinder the in- 
ternational socialist movement. The 
socialist organizations are active, 
however, in every nation and in many 
of them have made decided progress 
during the year. The differences of 
opinion on matters pertaining to mili- 
tarism and war continue to divide 
the socialists in all countries, but 
during the year those differences seem 
to have become rather less acute, and 
the work of drawing together the 
elements of the International So- 
cialist Congress has made some prog- 
ress. The anti-war and anti-mili- 
tarist sentiment in the movement 
seems to have gained strength and 
influence, 

Several attempts have been made 
since the outbreak of the war to con- 


vene a conference of the International 
Congress but none of them was suc- 
cessful in getting together more than 
a partial representation. In Septem- 
ber, 1915, however, an important con- 
ference was held at Zimmerwald, 
Switzerland, at which, for the first 
time since the outbreak of the war, 
delegates from the nations that are 
fighting each other came together. 
There were 40 representatives from 
12 different countries, including Ger- 
many and France, in attendance. 
The conference addressed a mani- 
festo to the socialists of all countries 
urging relentless opposition to the 
continuation of the war and denounc- 
ing all wars as wars of aggression. 

The Zimmerwald conference was 


followed by another held at Kiental, — 


Switzerland, in April of this year. A 


conference of the Socialist parties of — 
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the neutral nations affiliated with the 
International Socialist Bureau was 
held at The Hague, July 30 to Aug. 
2. It was attended by delegates from 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Argentina 
and the United States. The resolu- 
tions adopted advocated free trade 
and freedom of the seas, condemned 
proposals for a trade war, urged a 
continued struggle for parliamentary 
government in backward countries, 
and declared that a decisive defeat 
on either side was undesirable and 
that the autonomy of nationalities 
must be realized through democratic 
decentralization of political institu- 
tions. 

United States.—In the Presidential 
election in November the Socialist 
candidates for President and Vice- 
President, Allan L. Benson and George 
R. Kirkpatrick were chosen by refer- 
endum vote of the party membership. 
.No convention was held. Benson re- 
ceived over 590,000 votes; the vote 
for Eugene V. Debs, the candidate in 
1912, was 897,011 (for details of the 
vote in 1916 and 1912 see V, The Na- 
tional Administration). The party 
has shown a substantial gain in mem- 
bership in 1916 over that of 1915. 
The present membership is 83,284, in 
approximately 5,500 locals and 
branches, 

In the November elections the So- 
cialist party did not cast as many 
votes as was expected, but made suffi- 
cient gains to reélect its representa- 
tive in Congress, Meyer London, from 
the Twelfth New York District, and 
to come very near to electing its can- 
didates in at least four other Con- 
gressional districts. Morris Hillquit 
in New York, Eugene V. Debs in 
Indiana, and Victor L. Berger and W. 
R. Gaylord in Wisconsin each came 
within a few hundred votes of elec- 
tion to Congress. The party also 
elected representatives to the state 
legislatures of several states. There 
were ten in Wisconsin, two in Kan- 
sas, two in New York, one in Penn- 
sylvania, and one in Vermont, a total 
of 16. The party also won consider- 
able success in municipal campaigns 
during the year. In Milwaukee the 
Socialists again carried the city, 
electing the mayor, Daniel W. Hoan, 
after having been defeated by a com- 
bination of the old parties in 1912 


and again in 1914. In Schenectady, 
New York, the Socialists reélected 
mayor George R. Lunn in 1915 after 
being defeated by a combination in 
1913. In the fall elections the So- 
cialists succeeded in electing Thomas 
H. Van Lear as mayor of Minneapo- 
lis, thus for the first time carrying 
that city. They elected also two 
members of the city council, one 
member of the school board and other 
minor officials. The party now has 
24 mayors, 207 members of city coun- 
cils and 52 other municipal officials. 
(See also VII, Municipal Govern- 
ment.) 

There are now 11 daily socialist pa- 
pers in the United States; two in the 
English language, the New York Call 
and the Milwaukee Leader, three in 
Finnish, two in German and one each 
in Polish, Jewish, Bohemian and Hun- 
garian. There are about 50 weeklies 
and several monthlies. 

The Rand School of Social Science, 
founded by Varrie D. Rand for the 
distinet purpose of serving the social- 
ist and trade-union movements, has 
established during the year a depart- 
ment of labor research which pub- 
lished for the first time the American 
Labor Year Book. Tt is a quite com- 
plete and valuable compilation of 
facts and information on the interna- 
tional socialist and labor movement. 

Finland.—Finland is the first coun- 
try in the world in whose Parliament 
the Socialists have the majority over 
all other parties combined. In June, 
1916, the Socialists elected 103 of the 
200 total representatives in the Fin- 
nish Diet. The total Socialist vote 
was 286,792, and 24 of the Socialist 
representatives elected were women. 

Denmark.—The new Danish law 
providing for universal suffrage, in- 
eluding woman suffrage, for which the: 
Socialists had been contending for 
years, went into effect on July 1. 
Both houses of parliament are now 
elected by universal suffrage and up- 
on the principle of proportional rep- 
resentation. The Socialists cast 107,- 
365 votes at the last election. They 
now have 32 representatives in the 
Folksthing (lower house) and four 
in the Landsthing (Senate). In July, 
1915, 1,050 Socialist delegates were 
elected to the various municipal as- 
semblies. In the provincial legisla- 
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tures the Socialists have 24 represen- 
tatives. 

Germany.—The majority of the 
German Social Democratic party con- 
tinues to support the Government in 
its war policies, although, the minor- 
ity opposition has grown considerably 
during the year. In March, when the 
war credit was voted, there were 20 
of the 113 Socialist representatives 
who voted against the measure and 22 
others who left the chamber before 
the vote was taken. The Government 
continues its relentless persecution of 
the opposition. Karl Liebknecht has 
been sentenced to imprisonment for 
49 months and deprived of citizenship 
for six years. Rosa Luxemburg, 
Klara Zetkin and many others have 
suffered imprisonment. Besides their 
representation in the Reichstag the 
Socialists have 230 members in the 
various state legislatures and 13,400 
in the different municipal and town 
councils. The national headquarters 
are in Berlin, in a building erected 
by the party at a cost of $1,125,000. 

Italy.—The Italian Socialist party 
‘has maintained a practically unani- 
mous opposition to the war from the 
beginning. It was the only large par- 
ty which signed and supported the de- 
cisions of the first Zimmerwald con- 
ference. A Reformist party repre- 
sents the minority that supports the 
Government and favors intervention 
in the war. 

Sweden.—The party in Sweden has 
been torn by dissension over the war 
situation but has nevertheless main- 
tained a steady advance. The last 
general election put it in the position 
of the strongest party in parliament, 
having 87 representatives against 86 
Conservatives and 45 Liberals in the 
lower house. In the Senate the party 
has 14 seats. There are now 426 So- 
cialists in the city councils and 126 
in the legislatures, a gain of 45. 

Norway.—In Norway women were 
granted the suffrage in 1916 and the 
Socialist party vote increased 70,000. 
Of these 25,000 votes are reported as 
women voting for the first time. At 
the national conference held at Chris- 
tiania in 1916 the executive commit- 
tee of the party was instructed to es- 
tablish intimate relations with the 
Zimmerwald international conference 
without, however, losing relations 
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with the International Socialist Bu- 
reau at The Hague. 

Great Britain—The confusion in 
the organization of the socialist move- 
ment in England has been increased 
by another split in the British Social- 
ist party. At the annual conference 
of this section of the English move- 
ment Hyndman and his followers 
withdrew and founded the National 
Socialist party. The Labor party 
(which is a federation of trade 
unions, the Independent Labor party, 
the Fabian Society and one or two 
other smaller bodies) continues its 
support of the Government, while the 
Independent Labor party maintains 
its opposition. The present labor 
representation in Parliament is 35. 

Belgium.—The socialist movement 
in Belgium has suffered more severe- 
ly, perhaps, than any other on ac- 
count of the war. The headquarters, 
which were at Ghent, have been re- 


moved to London. From the first the 


party took a very definite stand on 
the war question. It abandoned all 
anti-war demonstrations at the out- 
break of the war and issued a mani- 
festo to all socialist workingmen in 
which it stated that they were justi- 
fied in exercising the legitimate right 
of self-defense. From that time for- 
ward the whole Belgian party seems 
to have been unanimous in its sup- 
port of the war. In Ghent Anseele is 


still editing the socialist paper Vo- — 


ruit under German military censor- 
ship. 

France.—Like the Belgian party, 
the French Socialist party has sup- 
ported the Government in the war 
and its representatives were strongly 
supported in their position in this re- 
spect by resolutions passed by the 
National Council held in April. The 
vote was 1,987 in favor to 960 against 
the resolutions. In spite of the fact 
that the northern section of the coun- 
try now occupied by the Germans had 
12,000 of the party members, and that 
neighboring sections also had a large 
party membership which has all been 
wiped out by the war, the party seems 
to have flourished. The report of the 
secretary, Dubreuilhin, given on 
March 6, 1916, states that 1,500 of 
the 2,000 branches that were active 
before the war are still active, that 
the number of federations is still 
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83, the same as before the war, and 
that 24,638 new members were taken 
in during 1915. The French Social- 
ists have developed the municipal 
phase of socialism earlier and more 
completely than any other of the na- 
tional movements. Some 282 cities 
and towns have been under control 
of the Socialists and there have been 
as many as 5,530 Socialists elected to 
municipal offices. 

Russia.—Following the protest of 
the Socialist members of the Russian 
Duma against the war credits in 1914 
five of them, Petrowsky, Muranoff, 
Badaeff, Samoiloff and Schagoff, were 
exiled to Siberia. Nevertheless, the 


Socialists have maintained an atti- 
tude of unyielding opposition to the 
Government and its war policy. Be- 
sides the main organization of the 
party there are several other national 
groups which belong to the party and 
support its position. 

Austria.—In March a national con- 
ference of the German Austrian party 
was held in Vienna. There were 246 
delegates in attendance. Victor Adler 
set forth in a speech and resolutions 
the policy of the great majority of 
the party. The resolutions, which 
justified the national war policy, were 
adopted by the conference with only 
15 opposing votes. 


IMMIGRATION 
FRANK JULIAN WARNE 


Immigration and Emigration Dur- 
ing the Year——The second year of the 
European War has had the effect up- 
on immigration to the United States 
of reducing the volume of permanent 
alien arrivals for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, to a number less 
than that of any of the preceding 18 
years. According to the records of 
the Federal Bureau of Immigration, 
permanent immigration for 1916 was 
only 298,826. Including 67,922 tem- 
porary or non-immigrant arrivals, the 
total immigration for the fiscal year 
was only 366,748. Compared with the 
1,403,081 arrivals in 1914, this is a 
decrease of 74 per cent. Emigration 
from the United States during the 
fiscal year was 240,807, compared 
with 633,805 in 1914. Total immi- 
gration was less in volume during the 
year than in the first fiscal year im- 
mediately following the outbreak of 
the war, the statistics being 366,748 
and 434,244 respectively. Total emi- 
gration also was less in 1916, there 
having departed in that year 240,807, 
compared with 384,174 in 1915. The 
number of departures for each 100 
arrivals was 62 in 1915 and 43 in 
1916. Aliens departing were 312,746 
less in number in 1916 than the year- 
ly average from 1908 to 1914, both in- 
elusive. As to net immigration, the 
difference between total immigration 
and emigration, the second year of the 
war showed a gain in arrivals over the 
first year of 75,871. The decline in 
immigration since the beginning of 


the war from the more important 
countries of origin, including Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia, was compensated in 
part by increased immigration in 
1916 compared with 1915 from 
Greece, Canada and Mexico, each of 
these countries showing a larger net 
permanent immigration for 1916 than 
for the first year of the European 
War. 

Of the Sonigeant arrivals in the 
fiscal year 1916, Italians were the 
most numerous, totaling 38,814, or 
13 per cent. The English came next 
with 36,168, or 12 per cent. Greek 
immigrants numbered 26,792, or 
nine out of every 100 alien arrivals. 
Trish, French, Scandinavian, Mexi- 
can, Hebrew, Scotch, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Japanese, Dutch and 
Flemish, Finns, Russians, and Poles, 
came next in this order of importance. 
Poles, Russians, Magyars, Croatians 
and Slovenians, Ruthenians, Slovaks, 
Roumanians, Lithuanians, Finns, and 
Bohemians and Moravians, all of 
which races were of considerable im- 
portance in the 1914 immigration, de- 
creased strikingly in 1916. As indic- 
ative of this decrease in immigration 
from the warring countries, the sta- 
tistics show that in 1916, compared 
with the average of the three years 
preceding the outbreak of the war, 
arrivals from Austria-Hungary 
dropped from 237,000 to about 5,000; 
from Russia, from 236,000 to less 
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than 8,000; from Italy, from 235,000 
to less than 34,000. The more impor- 
tant countries of southeastern Europe 
with the exception of Italy, which 
came into the war later, decreased 
their emigration in 1916 to numbers 
less than those sent annually by these 
countries as far back as 1882. 

A tendency in immigration dis- 
closed by the 1915 and 1916 statis- 
tics, which is likely to become more 
pronounced as the war continues as 
well as following its termination, is 
the larger proportion of females 
among the arriving aliens. Hereto- 
fore our immigration has been pre- 
dominantly males, but during the 
past two years the proportion of fe- 
males rose to 43 and 39 per cent., 
respectively, as compared with 32 per 
cent. in 1914, the former being a 
larger percentage than in preceding 
years. 

Restrictive Legislation—lIt is clear 
that the one outstanding effect of 
the European war upon immigration 
has been a continued reduction in its 
volume. With the menace of a large 
‘inflow temporarily removed, public 
interest in the immigration problem 
has shifted somewhat from a demand 
for legislative restriction, although 
efforts were continued in the Sixty- 
Fourth Congress to secure the enact- 
ment into law of the Burnett bill (see 
also I, The Siaty-Fourth Congress). 
This measure retains the literacy-test 
provision which caused President 
Wilson to veto the bill in 1915 after 
it had been passed by large majori- 
ties in both houses (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p- 400). On March 30, 1916, this bill 
was again voted upon by the House 
of Representatives, the result being 
308 in favor of and 87 against its 
passage. It was favorably reported 
from the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration in April but remained upon 
the Senate calendar until the close 
of the session notwithstanding repeat- 
ed attempts to secure its enactment 
into law. Because of the refusal of 
the Democratic party caucus to in- 
clude this measure among those to be 
enacted during the first session of the 
Sixty-Fourth Congress, nine members 
of the Senate bolted their party and 
voted with a majority of the Republi- 
cans to force it to a vote. Intima- 
tion from President Wilson that he 


was prepared again to veto the bill, 
if passed, caused action to be post- 
poned. The Senate passed the bill, 
however, on Dec. 14. In the Sixty- 
Fourth Congress 21 other bills relat- 
ing to immigration and 13 relating to 
naturalization were introduced but 
none of them became law. ‘ 
Industrial Effects of Reduced Immi- 
gration—With the European War 
suddenly shutting off the foreign sup- 
ply of unskilled labor, the domestic 
demand was compelled to seek other 
sources. This resulted in the impor- 
tation to the northern industrial cen- 
ters of Mexican peons and also of 
negroes from the southern states. So 
great was this transfer of labor from 
the South that the authorities in that 
section had recourse to statutory 
enactments to prevent the operation 
within their borders of labor or em- 
ployment agents. This resort to the 
labor supply of the South by con- 
tractors, manufacturers, railroads, 
mine operators, and grain growers in- 
the northern, eastern, and western 
states resulted in the movement of 
large numbers of negroes into those 
sections. This was encouraged by 
leaders among and sympathizers with 
the negro race, who saw in the move- 
ment large and favorable economic 
opportunities which they believed to 
be of beneficial effect. Negro labor 
was resorted to also for domestic ser- 
vants, as waiters, bootblacks, drivers, 
and like occupations which heretofore 
have been filled by the immigrants. 
This widening of economic opportu- 
nities for the negro has been con- 
spicuous among the striking effects 
upon internal labor conditions of the 
cutting down of the volume of immi- 
gration. Equally important among 
these effects has been the virtual ces- 
sation of unemployment throughout 
all the industrial centers, thus re- 
moving a menacing problem that had 
been growing extremely serious in 
several winters before the war (see 
also Unemployment, infra). Increases 
in wages, reductions in the hours of 
labor in many industries, and the es- 
tablishment of other improved condi- 
tions of employment, have also been 
some of the effects of this restriction 
of immigration (see also XVI, La- 
bor). These effects are some of the 
benefits prophesied by restrictionists 
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as among those that would flow out 
of the application of restrictive 
measures. 

Problems of Assimilation.—During 
the year Independence Day continued 
to be observed in many cities as 
Americanization Day. On such occa- 
sions special efforts were made to se- 
cure the attendance of large numbers 
of foreign-born to hear patriotic ad- 
dresses and through naturalization to 
be welcomed into citizenship. Anoth- 
er phase of the nation-wide campaign 
for the Americanization of the immi- 
grant which was manifested during 
the year was that which emphasizes 
preparedness for citizenship through 
the public school. This was extend- 
ed to more than 800 cities. The move- 
ment includes the preparation of spe- 
cial text books for the instruction 
of the immigrant in the English lan- 
guage and citizenship and the institu- 
tion of night schools. The first Na- 
tional Conference on Immigration and 
Americanization was held in Phila- 
delphia on Jan. 19 and 20. In view 
of the loss of effectiveness from the 
multiplication of agencies working in 
this cause without codperation, it was 
resolved that a special committee 


should be appointed to formulate a 
plan for eliminating duplicate activi- 
ties, assisting local organizations, and 
facilitating the formation of national 
plans for the instruction and Ameri- 
canization of immigrants. 

Internal events, threatening danger 
to our domestic tranquillity, accompa- 
nied the partisan activities of those 
foreign-born within our borders who 
still held allegiance to their mother 
country. These became a more or less 
important issue in the Presidential 
campaign, both candidates in their 
speeches emphasizing the necessity of 
allegiance of the foreign-born first to 
their adopted country. Hyphenism 
and Americanism were campaign is- 
sues. President Wilson in particular 
made it plainly understood that he 
wanted the votes of no men who 
placed allegiance to any foreign coun- 
try above allegiance to the United 
States. The national committees of 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties organized special bureaus for 
the preparation of literature and the 
securing of speakers in order to com- 
municate with the foreign-born citi- 
zens in their own languages. (See 
also I, The Presidential Campaign.) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 
ArtHur D. DEAN 


National Movements.—During the 
year much emphasis has been laid up- 
on “prevocational” or junior voca- 
tional high-school work. It is in- 
tended to stand for that kind of 
grammar-grade or middle-school train- 
ing which is needed by the boy or 
girl who is headed toward industry 
but not yet old enough to be in the 
trade or vocational school. It is in- 
terpreting a new type, or at least a 
much modified type, of general train- 
ing especially suited to the needs of 
those who are to become industrial 
workers. It seems to be quite largely 
a “trying-out” type of vocational ed- 
ucation. The plan of six years of ele- 
mentary education for acquiring the 
tools of expression, three years of in- 
termediate or junior work, and three 
years of senior high-school work will 
provide in these middle years, first, 
better provision through differentiat- 
ed courses for individual needs, and 
second, easier transition to differen- 
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tiated vocational courses in the sec- 
ondary school, and, through reform in 
instructional methods, will hold chil- 
dren in school and save them from 
“blind-alley” occupations. The great 
interest in this plan of differentiated 
courses, vocational and academic, aft- 
er the sixth grade, is likely to prove 
the most significant vocational-educa- 
tion movement of the year. 

The passage of the Federal child- 
labor law (see XVI, Labor Legisla- 
tion) will have marked effect upon 
our state education programmes. It 
will have a tendency to extend the 
compulsory continuation-school idea, 
now for 14-16 year old children, to 
cover those between 16 and 18; it will 
make it necessary to provide voca- 
tional-education facilities within the 
school in view of the fact that em- 
ployment of young children is ham- 
pered more than ever; it, will be 
likely to promote differentiated cours- 
es in schools in order that children 
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may have their capacities and inter- 
ests studied with a view of preventing 
elimination, which is the immediate 


antecedent to leaving school and seek- | 


ing a child-labor type of job. 

State Movements.—Pennsylvania 
has established a system of compul- 
sory continuation schools and has 
made substantial beginnings. It has 
equipped 341 class rooms and employs 
250 special teachers; 23 classes are 
held in factories and 25 in stores. It 
is expected that the results will be 
doubled by Jan. 1, 1917. “Education- 
al clinics” is a popular terminology 
for definite local propaganda work 
along lines of survey and discussion 
in various communities of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Massachusetts deservedly won the 
gold medal at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for its exhibition of state- 
aided vocational education. Corre- 
spondence courses under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education have been organized to 
meet the needs of industrial workers. 
State aid is now given towards in- 
dustrial work for high schools in 
Texas. Wisconsin has pushed the 
age of compulsory attendance further 
than any other state. Hereafter, 
children between 16 and 17 not at- 
tending regular public schools are 
obliged to attend day continuation 
schools for half a day a week, eight 
months in the year. The governor 
of Rhode Island urges similar provi- 
sion for children between 14 and 16. 

Local Movements—A New York 
City survey to include an analysis of 
two trades, printing and machine 
work, is being conducted by the co- 
operation of state and national De- 
partments of Labor,. employers, and 
employees. Indianapolis is conduct- 
ing an,intensive survey of social and 
economic conditions of graduates from 
publie schools of the United States to 
determine whether such graduates 
have made as much progress in life 
as graduates of academic schools. 

A trade extension bureau has been 
opened in New York City which pro- 
vides a place where the city’s unem- 
ployed or commercial workers may 
gather for the purpose. of maintain- 
ing speed and skill in their work, A 
vocational survey in Evansville, Ind., 
included a study of the factory, busi- 
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ness and school conditions. Specific 
study of vocational needs in connec- 
tion with general school surveys has 
been made at Cleveland and’ Colum- 
bus, Ohio (see also Constructive and 
Preventive Social Work, supra). The 
Minneapolis survey, promoted by the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education in codpera- 
tion with local bodies, has brought 
out the full significance of survey 
work as a vital factor in organizing 
vocational education cn a proper 
scale. Emphasis is given to the im- 
portance of codperative agreements 
between employers, employees and the 
vocational schools. The U.S. Bureau 
of Education has coédperated with the 
Delaware Coéperative Educational As- 
sociation in studying the essential 
facts and possibilities as a basis of 
suggestion for industrial school work. 

Training Teachers.—Columbia Uni- 
versity has dispensed with its shops 
for training industrial-arts teachers 
and is confining itself to training 
men and women who already possess 
technique and desire only advanced 
work in administrative problems. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
developing technical courses for train- 
ing vocational teachers. George Pea- 
body College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Oswego, N. Y. Normal 
School, Oregon Agricultural College, 
the. University of Kansas and the 
University of Illinois have material- 
ly strengthened their work in similar 
directions. The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston has 
announced a year’s course in yoca- 
tional guidance to fit women to be- 
come vocational advisers. Johns Hop- 
kins University is meeting new state 
requirements for teachers of voca- 
tional subjects by offering courses. 
The Russell Sage College of Practical 
Arts at Troy, N. Y., has established a 
department for training women teach- 


ers for industrial, household and 
commercial arts. State summer 
schools for training continuation 


teachers have been held in several of 
the large cities of Pennsylvania. A 
correspondence course in vocational 
guidance for teachers has been estab- 
lished at the University of Chicago. 
New or Extended Developments.— 
To show the extent and scope of the 
growth in vocational education and 
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guidance, mention should be made of 
the trade extension work at Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; the greatly increased 
“vocational opportunities at Girard 
College, Philadelphia; the codperation 
of employers at Denver, Col.; part- 
time classes in Kansas City; the 
College of Industrial Science at To- 
ledo with its new programme of serv- 
ice to industrial interests of the com- 
munity; and the revival of the Wino- 
_ na Institute at Indianapolis under 
the auspices of the city and conducted 
as a technical high school. Vocation- 
al junior-college work has been -es- 
tablished in San Francisco to train 
men for the middle positions between 
the professions and the crafts. Reor- 
ganization of the codperative indus- 
trial departments in Johnstown, Pa.; 
trade agreements between schools and 
industries in Tacoma, Wash.; prevo- 
cational schools in Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Junior vocational schools in Trenton, 
N. J., Cleveland, Ohio, Rochester, N. 
Y., Providence, R. I., Springfield, 
Mass., Erie, Pa., and Kansas City, 
Mo.; and codperation of . Carlisle 
Indian School of Pennsylvania with 
the Ford Automobile Co., are all 
marks of progress. Manchester, Conn., 
offers instruction in silk textile 
work. A codperative vocational bu- 
reau at Dartmouth College to aid stu- 
dents in getting business experience 
during summer vacations is notewor- 
thy. Codperative and day continua- 
tion schools have made great advances 
in New York City. The Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce through a sub- 
committee on vocational guidance is 
making efforts to deter children from 
prematurely leaving school to enter 
industries. Courses in salesmanship 
are being offered in Buffalo, Troy, 
Boston, Cleveland and Minneapolis. 
The city of Philadelphia plans to fur- 
‘nish continuation classes for 15,000 
children. 

The fact that only a small number 
of men committed to penal institu- 
tions have a trade is rapidly caus- 
ing boards of management of these 
institutions to recommend expendi- 
tures for proper equipment and neces- 
sary teachers for all kinds of trade 
courses. Sing Sing Prison in New 
York State, the reformatory at 
Cheshire, Conn., and the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School at Shirley, Mass., are 


notable examples of the new move- 
ment. $ 

Societies and Associations—T he 
tendency is towards the formation of 
technical societies independent of old- 
er teachers’ organizations either for 
the gathering of persons concerned 
with one branch of vocational in- 
struction or with a group of com- 
mon interests; examples of this ten- 
deney are the International Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Printing, and the 
section of printing teachers in con- 
nection with the Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. A Vocational Guidance So- 
ciety of California has been organ- 
ized. The Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West has taken 
the initiative in promoting a vocation- 
al-education bill through the Illinois 
legislature. The National Vocational 
Arts and industrial Federation held 
its annual meeting in Cincinnati. 
There was a special section devoted to 
the larger social and economic phases 
of vocational education and guidance 
at the second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress held in Washington 
early in the year. 
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COOPERATION 
JAMES Forp 


Coéperative Organization.In the 
strict sense of the term, a codpera- 
tive association is an organization of 
men of relatively small means who 
unite their capital and their effort 
democratically in the pursuit of some 
form of trade or industry. Through 
codperative organization they seek to 
avoid waste in the conduct of business 
and generally seek also to save for 
themselves profits which would other- 
wise fall into the hands of private 
business men: retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, jobbers or bankers. 
The codperative movement, in its 
pure form, also invariably contem- 
plates a scheme of social reorganiza- 
tion which would tend to promote jus- 
tice in distribution of wealth and 
brotherhood among men. In the main, 
it may be said that the moral ideal 
characterizes American codperative 
associations less than those of Europe, 
but is, nevertheless, prominent here 
in the minds of codperative organ- 
izers. The essential distinguishing 
characteristics of the codperative as- 
sociation are generally (1) open mem- 
bership, (2) equality in voting (each 
man having but one vote irrespective 
of the number of shares which he 
holds), and (3) a limited interest 
upon shares, dividends being returned 
to members in proportion to the 


amount of business which they do 
with the company. 

Cooperation in Agriculture.—In vol- 
ume of business the farmers’ codpera- 
tive movement is much more signifi- 
cant than the movements among 
the working classes in cities. The 
number of associations among farm- 
ers is estimated by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to comprise sey- 
eral thousand societies engaged in 
buying, selling, warehousing, or in 
specific trade enterprises, such ag 
grain elevators, live-stock shipping 
associations, egg and poultry circles, 
etc. A number of organizations of 
national scope tend to foster the farm- 
ers’ codperative movement. These in- 
clude the American Society of Equity, 
the National Grange (especially 
through its state branches in the 
East), and the Farmers’ Educational 
and Codperative Union. The Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization of 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture has for three years fostered 
coéperative organization directly 
through special studies and publica- 
tions. Many states are also equipped 
through their departments of agricul- 
ture or their agricultural colleges 
with promoters of codperation. The 
National Conference on Marketing 
and Farm Credits has considered co- 
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operation in the four congresses 
which have been held. In 1916 a 
large part of its meeting (Dec. 4-9) 
was devoted to the discussion of this 
subject. The Conference has already 
established the National Agricultural 
Organization Society for the promo- 
tion of codperation. (See also XVII, 
Agriculture.) 

Codperation of Consumers.—Among 
the industrial classes the codperative 
movement is less conspicuous if we 
except from consideration the build- 
ing and loan associations and mutual 
insurance companies which are co- 
operative in type. Millions of Ameri- 
can citizens are members of these two 
latter types of codperative associa- 
tions, but take little part in the di- 
rection of their activities, even 
though their by-laws make it possible 
for them to do so. In American cities 
-there are undoubtedly hundreds of 
coéperative stores which are affili- 
ated with no outside organizations, 
working independently and against 
serious difficulties. Some of these 
succeed, but the majority fail after a 
brief existence. There are many other 
organizations termed  codperative 
which are not strictly so, as they are 
so framed as to permit inequality in 
management or in distribution of 
business gains. There are, however, 
several organized codperative move- 
ments in America, each combining for 
social, educational or business rea- 

“sons from 20 to 100 local organiza- 
tions, generally consumers’ grocery 
companies. 

The most conspicuous of America’s 
codperative movements until the year 
1916 have been those organized about 
the Rochdale Wholesale Co. of San 
Francisco and the Right Relationship 
League of Minneapolis. The former 
once brought together in more or less 
close affiliation 100 or more stores. 
To-day not more than 40 codperative 
associations are affiliated with the 
Codperative Wholesale Co., as it is 
now called since reorganization. A 
new development in the Pacific-coast 
movement was the establishment of 
the Pacific Codperative League, or- 
ganized a few years ago, to serve, 
first, as a codperative society at large, 
buying for local clubs directly from 
the wholesale company, and, second, 
as an educational and propaganda 


agency for the Pacific codperative 
movement. It now includes 900 mem- 
bers. 

The Right Relationship League, 
which a few years ago united more 
than 100 stores and published a co- 
operative journal known as Codpera- 
tion, has discontinued the publica- 
tion of its journal and has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 
Its former secretary, E. M. Tousley, 
is now manager of the American- 
Rochdale League which was estab- 
lished on April 1, 1916, and which is 
stated to be serving as an educational 
and propaganda agency for this codp- 
erative movement in the states of the 
Middle West. 

Organized Labor and Codperation.— 
These two codperative movements 
comprise in their membership both 
farmers and city workingmen and 
persons rated as of the middle classes. 
There is a manifest tendency east of 
the Mississippi River for the codp- 
erative movement to develop among 
the industrial classes and among per- 
sons with radical theories concerning 
the rights of labor. The American 
Federation of Labor has not helped 
the cooperative movement at any 
point, but local unionists in Illinois 
have assisted and fostered codperative 
organization. The movement in IIli- 
nois, developed by the United Mine 
Workers and the Federation of Labor 
of that state, held its second annual 
convention at Staunton, July 3l-Aug. 
1, 1916. This was a notable meet- 
ing, characterized by seriousness, 
business-like methods and codperative 
spirit. The president of the Illinois 
State Codperative Association is also 
president of the state branch of the 
United Mine Workers. His opening 
address is one of the significant con- 
tributions to codperative literature 
of the year because of its emphasis 
upon Rochdale methods, which Euro- 
pean as well as American experiences 
have proved to safeguard best the in- 
terests of consumer members, its rec- 
onciliation of the aims of unionism 
and coéperation, its insistence on the 
sale of union-made goods and hiring . 
of union clerks in codperative stores 
(an essential expression of industrial 
idealism), its submission of definite 
plans for the establishment of a 
wholesale society by the associations 
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represented in the convention, its 
warning concerning the granting of 
eredit, and its definite encouragement 
of social features, educational classes 
and affiliations with agriculturists. 
It was voted at this conference that 
a competent agent be hired by the 
federated societies to make combined 
purchases for the local stores, thus 
securing better prices. 

New Organizations.—Another sig- 
nificant event in the history of co- 
operation during the year was the 
establishment of the Codperative 
League of America, founded in New 
York in the spring. It was initiated 
by Albert Sonnichsen and William 
A. Kraus, who for some years have 
been publishing the Codperative Con- 
sumer and federating codperative so- 
cieties in and near New York City. 
The League is under the presidency 
of Dr. James P. Warbasse, and its 
secretary is Scott Perky. The Coédpera- 
tive Consumer remains the organ of 
this new League, which aims to com- 
bine consumers’ codperative move- 
ments of America and to foster co- 
operation, especially among the in- 
dustrial population. It aims to pro- 
mote better business methods and bet- 
ter spirit in codperative organiza- 
tions and to keep alive codperative 
ideals. Though the League is still 
handicapped by insufficient support 
on the part of the codperative asso- 
ciations, which are slow to realize its 
utility, it is already in a position to 
provide admirable service by way of 
advice on questions of codperative 
law, business metheds, constitutions 
and by-laws of societies, and audit- 
ing systems, 

There are other codperative move- 
ments of less conspicuous merit but 
nevertheless important. A group of 
buying associations affiliated with the 
Nelson Codperative Association of 
New Orleans is stated to include over 
60 retail stores and several factories. 
It is, nevertheless, not strictly co- 
operative in all features, due pri- 
marily, it is stated, to inadequacy of 
the corporation law of Louisiana. 
The codperative movement of Iowa 
has abandoned its federation, but 
many of the local associations main- 
tain their vitality. The Codperative 
Union of Canada still unites a scat- 
tered group of stores and through its 


official organ, the Canadian Codpera- 
tor, promotes the pure type of codp- 
eration. 

Coéperation among Socialists,— 
There is a codperative movement 
among the socialists of Oklahoma 
and another in Chicago, centered in 
the Socialist Exchange at 2659 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, a wholesale society of 
which local coéperative stores, local 
socialist clubs and other groups may 
become members upon paying a $25 
fee. Finnish immigrants of America, 
through their socialist federations, 
have organized a codperative move- 
ment which includes about 60 stores 
located in 14 different states. The 
first convention of these stores was 
held in October, 1915, in Waukegan, 
Ill, and a second in June, 1916, in 
Superior, Wis. At this latter con- 
ference, a Finnish codperative league 
for the entire United States was 
established, the headquarters of 
which will be at Waukegan, Ill. 
operation has been widely discussed 
among the more independent groups 
of socialists in America, but has not 
yet been definitely fostered by the 
national conventions of the Socialist 
party, which has had the matter 
studied for several years but has been 
slow to promote the utilization of 
the codperative movement for achiev- 
ing socialist ends. 

Legislation—There have been no 
very significant changes in Ameri- 
can legislation governing coéperative 
associations of industrial workers 
during the year. New laws have been 
passed in Iowa and South Dakota, 
but these do not improve in any way 
upon the Wisconsin law of 1911, 
which is still the best model for other 
states to copy. 
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Heonomie Science in Queen's Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont., January, 1916.) 


in the United 
in the American 


“Coéperation 


States. (Article 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


JoHN B. ANDREWS 


Extent of Unemployment.—The un- 
employment situation in 1916 was in 
general the reverse of that of the two 

' preceding years. As the industrial 
depression of 1914-1915 was succeed- 
ed by a period of marked prosperity, 
the amount of unemployment dropped 
from abnormal heights to an unus- 
ually low level. The U. S. Bureau of 

Labor Statisties, which began in 

1916 the collection of monthly sta- 

tistics on the labor market through- 
out the United States, reported re- 
turns from 301 “representative” 
establishments in eight important in- 
dustries, showing about 10 per cent. 
more workers employed in July, 1916, 
than in July, 1915. The Bureau of 
Statistics of Massachusetts reported 
that on March 31, 1916, 3.9 per cent. 
of the members of over a thousand 
trade unions were out of work from 
industrial causes, whereas a year be- 
fore 12.8 per cent. were unemployed 
for that reason. Another significant 
indication of the improvement in em- 

' ployment conditions was the decline 

in the numbers receiving charitable 
aid on account of lack of work. 

The increased demand for workers 
was not confined to a few lines, but 
was general throughout the basic in- 
dustries. War orders were no doubt 
responsible for much special activity 
in the steel industry and the metal 
trades, which reached an almost fe- 
verish pitch during the _ spring 
months. In the late summer, how- 
ever, a decrease in the forces of east- 
ern munition factories caused a slight 
slackening in the demand for labor in 
that section. Eastern manufacturing 
plants began to increase their forces 
in the latter months of 1915, but un- 


employment among clerical workers: 


and on the Pacifie coast was not much 
reduced until the spring of 1916. 
Statistics collected in New York by 


the Bureau of Statistics of the In- 
dustrial Commission, probably typi- 
cal of the general course of employ- 
ment during the first ten months of 
the year, show a decided improve- 
ment in the amount of employment 
dating from October, 1915, and reach- 
ing its highest point in April and 
May, 1916, with a slight decline dur- 
ing the summer months and another 
rise in the autumn. Irregular un- 
employment due to seasonal fluctua- 
tions and to changes in individual 
establishments continued, however, in 
spite of increased prosperity. 
General Movement against Unem- 
ployment.—With the passing of the 
crisis of 1914-1915, general public in- 
terest in unemployment quickly de- 
clined. In some communities this un- 
fortunately led to an entire neglect 
of the subject, but in a few instances 
the freedom from emergency calls was 
utilized to develop constructive and 
preventive programmes of work. The 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation organized a special commit- 
tee with a comprehensive plan of ac- 
tion, including the regularization of 
work by private establishments, im- 
provement in the work of public and 
private employment agencies, and a 
study of unemployment insurance. In 
New York City Mayor Mitchel ap- 
pointed a smaller committee to suc- 
ceed the one formed during the crisis 
of 1914-1915 and to work out pre- 
ventive measures. The subject was 
taken up in the state as a whole by 
the New York State Conference of 
Mayors, which recommended at its 
spring meeting the opening of more 
branches of the state public employ- 
ment bureau, the conscious planning 
and adjustment of public work as 
far as possible for dull years, and the 
establishment of farm colonies for 
vagrants. Two more (official “in- 
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vestigations” of unemployment were 
authorized, the new Maryland De- 
partment of Labor and Statistics and 
the Massachusetts Social Insurance 
Commission being directed to study 
the question. 

Reports and other publications deal- 
ing with unemployment were less 
numerous than in 1915. A particu- 
larly important study, however, was 
Joseph R. Willits’ “Unemployment 
in Philadelphia,” which dealt with 
chronic unemployment and with plans 
for remedy, especially through great- 
er steadiness in private industry. A 
number of emergency organizations, 
such as the original New York May- 
or’s Committee, reported on work 
during the crisis. The Commission 
on Unemployment of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, brought out a com- 
prehensive study of the Canadian sit- 
uation, with plans for improvement 
drawn from European and American 
experience. Bulletins of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics dealt with 
irregular employment in the women’s 
garment industry and in Boston re- 
tail stores and summarized the re- 
sults of the unemployment investiga- 
tion carried on by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in 1915 (A, Y. B., 
1915, p. 423). 

Relief Work.—Except in the Far 
West during the earlier months of 
the year, few special relief measures 
were necessary in 1916. The Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast cities, 
however, were obliged to provide shel- 
ter for considerable numbers of un- 
employed men. In the East some 
attention was given to improved care 
for the unemployed transient, “the 
most elusive subject of charitable en- 
deavor.” A convention of mayors 
held at Jacksonville, Fla., in Jan- 
uary, representing nearly 150 cities 
in the seven southeastern states, took 
up the question with special ref- 
erence to the “passing-on” of vag- 
rants from one city to another. As 
a result of the conference several 
cities signed an agreement to abandon 
the practice. A number of private 
organizations sheltering homeless men 
in return for the work of repairing 
east-off clothing, household utensils 
and the like, which are then sold at 
low cost to the poor, formed a league 
under the name of “Good-will Indus- 


tries” for the purpose of expanding 
this type of relief work. 
Employment Exchanges.—The 
movement toward the organization 
of the labor market by means of em- 
ployment bureaus has continued more 
actively than most other means of 
attack on unemployment. A consid- 
erable tendency toward federation 
and consolidation was noticeable 
among private philanthropic bureaus 
in New York City. The Jewish bu- 
reaus affiliated with the municipal 
bureau and organized a “place- 
ment clearing house” which offered 
to supply employers with help as 
needed, for a fixed annual fee. Two 
of the largest agencies for placing 
girls, the Alliance and the Vacation 
War Relief Employment Bureaus, 
combined as the United Employment 
Bureau. No new state systems of © 
public employment bureaus were 
created, but in Maryland, where there 
had been established previously only . 
one inactive office, more effective work 
was made possible by authorizing the 
reorganized labor department to open 
offices wherever it appeared advisable 
(Laws of 1916, 406). State bu- 
reaus, authorized by 1915 legisla- 
tion, were opened in California and 
New Jersey. A feature of the Cali- 
fornia system was the emphasis on 
field work by the officials to secure 
orders from employers. A bureau 
for the placement of farm labor and 
for securing settlement by immi- 
grants on farms, set up by the 1916 
legislature in the New York Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Laws of 1916, 
586), appeared to many persons an 
unfortunate duplication of the work 
of the Industrial Commission. Mean- 
while the state public employment 
bureau had taken over the farm-place- 
ment work formerly carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
had opened an office in Auburn espe- 
cially for placing farm hands and one 
at Mineola, L. I., for help for truck 
farms. A bill introduced in Massa- 
chusetts for reorganization of the 
state system of public employment 
bureaus, and for their extension to 
all cities of over 30,000, failed to 
pass. Important influences making 
for uniformity in the work of state 
and municipal offices include the an- 
nual meeting of the American Asso- 
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ciation of Public Employment Offices, 
whose proceedings for the three years 
of its existence were published by the 
Federal Bureau-of Labor Statistics. 
The monthly publication by the same 
Bureau of the statistics of the work 
of the various public offices through- 
out the United States has also been 
helpful. 

The Federal Department of Labor 
found work for a larger number of 
persons during the year and extended 
its cooperation with local offices, both 
state and municipal. In 1916, during 
the first six months, 122,750 applica- 
tions for work were received and 62,- 
009 placements were made. Compar- 
ison of the five months beginning eb- 
ruary, 1915, when the work was start- 
ed, with the same period in 1916 
shows 94,482 applicants in the former 
period and 107,735 in the latter, while 
placements increased from 16,974 to 
58,590. The municipal exchange at 
Tacoma, Wash., became a joint Fed- 
eral-city bureau; at Minneapolis co- 
operation between city, state and na- 
tion was arranged; -and plans for a 
closer connection between state and 
Federal systems in New Jersey have 
been discussed. Important bills were 
introduced in Congress for extending 
Federal powers in connection with 
the placement of labor but none was 
brought to a vote. An extension of 
the employment work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor by the creation of a 
“separate: bureau within the Depart- 
ment was the chief recommendation 
in the annual report of the Secretary 
of Labor for the year ending June 
30, 1916. 

Public Work.—Public work for the 
benefit of the unemployed, common 
throughout the country in 1915, was 
considered necessary in 1916 only in 
the Far West, where several projects 
similar to those of the previous year 
were started. In the East, however, 
a certain amount of interest was still 
manifested in plans for a redistribu- 
tion of public work which would reg- 
ularly reserve some projects for times 
of depression. Plans of this type 
were set forth by John R. Shillady 
at the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections at Indianapolis 
in May, by William Hard (Every- 
-body’s Mag., Aug., 1916), and by 
the American City magazine with spe- 


cial reference to the depression be- 
lieved likely to follow the conclusion 
of the war. 

The Idaho “right to work” law (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 423), by which the 
counties of the state were required 
to provide 60 days of work annually 
for unemployed citizens, was declared 

nconstitutional by the state Supreme 
Court (28 Idaho 338, 154 Pac. 621, 
Jan. 8, 1916). The decision was 
based on the financial provisions of 
the law and not on its fundamental 
principles. ; 

Regularization of Employment.— 
The reduction of unemployment at its 
source through reducing the turn- 
over of labor in their establishments 
and through providing steadier work 
continued to interest progressive busi- 
ness men. The first National Con- 
ference of Employment Managers, 
held at Minneapolis in February, 
hears witness to the growth of at- 
tention to this phase of business man- 
agement by the creation of separate 
departments to deal with all em- 
ployment problems. The proceedings 
of the conference were published by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States also took up the sub- 
ject at its annual meeting. 

The success of the superintendent 
of the state employment office in 
Rochester, N. Y., in providing year- 
round work for certain seasonal la-- 
borers is suggestive of the opportuni- 
ties in this line open to public em- 
ployment bureaus. Farmers have 
been induced to hire laborers for the 
whole year instead of for eight or 
ten months. By shifting employees 
from the custom to the ready-made 
branch of the men’s-clothing industry, 
the busy season in that trade has also 
been lengthened. It is planned to ap- 
ply similar methods in the shoe and 
other industries. 

Unemployment Insurance —The agi- 
tation for unemployment insurance, 
both as a means of relief and as the 
best method of exercising financial 
pressure for prevention, continued 
during the year though with less vig- 
or. For the first time a carefully 
worked out unemployment insurance 
bill was put before an American leg- 
islature. This pioneer action was 
taken through the Massachusetts 
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Committee on Unemployment, which 
was organized by the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation. The 
bill was similar to the English meas- 
ure, covering selected trades, and pro- 
posed to establish a fund made up of 
small contributions from employers, 
employees and the state, out of which 
weekly benefits of about half wages 
were to be paid in time of unemploy- 
ment for a maximum of ten weeks 
annually. Employers were to be en- 
couraged to give steady work through- 
out the year by a partial remission 
of contributions in such cases. Rep- 
resentatives of both labor and capital 
appeared in favor of the bill at the 


legislative hearing, and the investiga- 
tion of unemployment insurance was 
included among the duties of the So- 
cial Insurance Commission author- 
ized by the legislature (Laws of 1916, 
Res. C. 157). Many speakers also 
appeared in behalf of unemployment 
insurance at the Congressional hear- 
ing on a Federal bill for a social- 
insurance investigating commission. 
There is, however, grave danger that 
this, like other preventive measures 
which can be started effectively only 
when there is comparatively little 
unemployment, will be neglected un- 
til the next crisis again finds the 
country unprepared. 


CHARITY 
Wittr1am T. Cross 


National Conference of Charities 
and Correction.—The discussions of 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction in 1916 were, as usual, 
of prime importance in the field of 
charity in the United States. Adminis- 
tration of charity work, however, was 
only one of several subjects which oc- 
cupied the attention of the meeting. 
It is of considerable significance 
for charity that the dominant idea 
of the 1916 National Conference 
should have been the promotion of 
social programmes. For example, 
the division on unemployment re- 
ported exhaustively on measures of 
economic and political preparation 
for the next period of depression in 
America (see falso Unemployment, 
supra). The necessity and require- 
ments of large-scale relief operations 
likewise seem to have impressed those 
in attendance upon the conference. 
This was a direct reflection of con- 
ditions accompanying the European 
War. It was significant also that 
this organization, which has for many 
years considered the inebriate chiefly 
as a ward of the charitable institu- 
tion or agency, should have turned in 
1916 to an examination of the sub- 
ject of alcoholism as a public issue. 
The charity-organization division of 
the Conference gave its attention to 
such preventive measures as health 
insurance, codperative credit, and the 
. organization of social efforts in small 
communities. A natural development 
in the year of a general election has 


been the increasing emphasis upon 
the importance of social workers’ tak- 
ing part in political discussion. 

War Relief.—Sending aid to Europe 


has settled down into a more serious © 


and extensive business than it was a 
year ago. “Knitting for the Bel- 
gians” during the winter of 1914 now 
seems to have been a pastime. With 
the steady demand for aid has come 
a realization of the colossal machin- 
ery that is necessary to carry on re- 
lief activities effectively, Early in 
December the New York Hvening 
Post published a list of 50 war-relief 
organizations in New York City alone. 
The American Red Cross has pub- 
lished a directory of 32 of the leading 
organizations such as were described 
in this section of the Year Boox for 
1915 (p. 426). The Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace has 
published a list of 40 organizations, 
with the total amount given by each 
up to dates which vary from Jan. 1 
to April 1, 1916, the grand total be- 
ing $28,896,177.36. The items range 
from $4,400 for the Austrian Relief 
Fund to $7,000,000 for the Committee 
for Relief in Belgium. The list is 
by no means complete, and the ex- 
penditures since the period of report 
have been greater than ever before. 
One individual is known to have giv- 
en over a million dollars. It may 
help to visualize the extent of the 
war-relief industry to know that from 
New York City as an organizing cen- 
ter at least 102 central committees 
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have been launched. One of the for- 
eign-relief societies reports that 5,000 
relief organizations of varying size 
are codperating with it in various 
parts of the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, Cuba and Bermuda. There 
is noticeably more codperation be- 
tween war-relief societies than there 
was a year ago. Fraudulent relief 
undertakings are not so common as 
one might expect, in view of the op- 
portunities that exist for imposture. 

American Red Cross.—The human- 
itarian efforts of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, the official relief 
agency of the U. S. Government, dur- 
ing the eight months of 1916 ending 
Aug. 31, were largely absorbed by 
the European War, as was the case 
in 1915, and very nearly $600,000 was 
expended in various ways. In war 
relief the Red Cross concentrated on 
the shipment of surgical and hospital 
supplies and from its general fund 
for this purpose expended $453,585. 
In behalf of Polish war victims and 
from a special fund for that purpose 
the Red Cross spent $58,938. From 
the Turkish war relief fund it used 
$50,000. About $11,009 from the Jew- 
ish war-relief fund was ‘expended. 
For Mexican relief and Mexican bor- 
der relief funds $10,273 was used. 
Continuing relief for Lusitania sur- 
vivors entailed an expenditure from 
the Lusitania relief fund of $2,191. 

From contingent relief funds the 
following sums were expended for the 
purposes indicated: relief of China 
flood sufferers, $1,100; relief of na- 
tives, Rota Islands in the Pacific, 
$500; relief of Arkansas flood suf- 
ferers, $2,124.72; relief of Kentucky 
flood sufferers, $1,200; relief of Nat- 
chez, Miss., flood sufferers, $497.73; 
relief of West Virginia flood suffer- 
ers, $100; relief of Augusta, Ga., fire 
sufferers, $2,000; relief of Hopewell, 
Va., fire sufferers, $41.11; relief of 
destitute in Haiti (result of revolu- 
tions), $2,380.32; additional Mexi- 
ean relief at Brownsville, Tex., $40; 
relief of famine sufferers, Cape Verde 
Islands, $1,000. 

The American Red Cross has ex- 
perienced a growth in membership 
from 30,000 in January to approxi- 
mately 250,000. With the organiza- 
tion early in the year of a military 
relief department, fe aded by a colonel 


of the Medical Corps of the U. S. 
Army assigned for the special pur- 
pose by the Surgeon-General of the 
Army, the creation of 25 large base 
hospitals at convenient points in the 
United States was effected. Carefully 
selected trained personnel of larger 
civil hospitals may be mobilized as 
hospital units in time of war and 
transferred to the base of operations, 
where the staffs that have been work- 
ing together in peace time will con- 
tinue to work together under war 
conditions. In this connection a Na- 
tional Committee of Medical Service 
was organized, which corresponds to 
the long-existing National Committee 
on Red Cross Nursing Service. The 
number of enrolled American Red 
Cross graduate-nurses throughout the 
United States has mounted to above 
7,000. The permanent Red Cross na- 
tional headquarters in Washington, 
a gift of Congress and of individ- 
ual philanthropists, is nearing com: 
pletion. 

Central Councils of Social Agencies. 
—A recent form of organization for 
improvement of the work of chari- 
table societies and institutions which 
has matured sufficiently to warrant 
review is that of the central coun- 
cils of social agencies. Probably 
without exception these councils have 
been formed on the initiative of so- 
cial workers who are concerned with 
raising the standards and coérdinat- 
ing to a higher degree the activities 
of the charitable organizations in 
their communities. Active councils 
of this type exist in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, Se- 
attle, Springfield, Mass., and else- 
where. 

The original charity-organization 
society in this country, instituted in 
1877, stood for the principle of co- 
ordination of all charitable efforts 
in the community. The central coun- 
cil of social agencies goes a step far- 
ther and attempts to unify the opera- 
tion of the agencies whose object is 
social betterment. These bodies ordi- 
narily hold meetings of semi-public 
character for the discussion of prac- 
tical questions, usually of a technical 
sort. Their main service appears to 
be in the operation of their subcom- 
mittees, under each of which some 
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group of agencies, such as children’s 
institutions or medical agencies, is 
classified. Their activities are chiefly 
of two kinds: on the one hand, the 
promotion of social-welfare work not 
falling within the scope of established 
institutions or which can be handled 
only through codperation of two or 
more agencies; and, on the other 
hand, the gradual raising of stand- 
ards of operation of the established 
agencies themselves. The principle of 
the central council of social agencies 
is used in modified form in many 
places. An interesting variation is 
the Association of Children’s Agencies 
of Los Angeles County, California. 

Endorsement, Chartering and Licen- 
sing of Charitable Agencies—The 
year has been notable for a tighten- 
ing of public control over illegiti- 
mate and ill-considered types of phil- 
anthropy. This is being accomplished 
both by voluntary associations 
through their work of endorsement 
and by government through licensing 
and the issuance of charters. Ap- 
proximately 185 chambers of com- 
merce or organizations of similar 
type in the United States make in- 
vestigation of local charities for their 
members or others. A few have some 
arrangement whereby a certain list of 
voluntary charities in their com- 
munities are certified to the public 
as having their approval. In many 
cities without endorsement schemes 
relationships among private charities 
tend to be chaotic. There is now a 
growing demand for national regu- 
lation or endorsement, owing to the 
fact that undesirable out-of-town 
agencies can operate without much 
difficulty under the present endorse- 
ment schemes. 

Licensing and chartering by public 
authority, usually that of the state, 
approaches the same problem from 
another angle. It has been estimated 
by Robert W. Kelso of Boston that 
there are about 10,000 active char- 
itable corporations in the United 
States, possessed of assets amounting 
to $1,225,000,000, and having an 
income of $207,000,000 annually. 
These corporations for the most part 
have received certification from the 
secretaries of state of the various 
commonwealths without close scru- 
tiny of the service they propose 


to perform, and without any inten- 
tion of or authority for revising the 
action after the organization has 
begun to operate. Those who ad- 
vocate a reform assert that a private 
charity is a public trust, and there- 
fore the situation ought to be under 
the control of some authority espe- 
cially qualified and empowered to rec- 
ognize only legitimate agencies. In 
only seven states, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio being leading ex- 
amples, is there any requirement of 
examination as to worthiness before 
the incorporation papers issue. 
There are 10 states which require the 
licensing of home-finding and child- 
caring agencies and boarding houses 
for infants. The crux of the problem 
in the matter of licensing and char- 
tering, as contrasted to the act of a 
commercial body in making a “white 
list” of legitimate charities, lies in 
the fact that it is difficult to define 
the task of examining and approving 
agencies of a philanthropic char- 
acter so that these functions can be 
performed by an administrative body 
without recourse to the courts. A 
widely noted case during the year in 
this connection has been that of a 
certain agency against the City Chari- 
ties Commission of Los Angeles.: At- 
tack was made on the validity of an 
ordinance whereby the Commission 
was authorized to endorse charities” 
in much the same way as is now be- 
ing done by chambers of commerce, 
no charitable undertaking being al- 
lowed to operate without such en- 
dorsement. The Supreme Court of 
California has decided adversely to 
the ordinance. A unique enactment 
is the new statute in Massachusetts 
providing for the issuance of licenses 
to agencies conducting “tag days” or 
similar schemes for charitable pur- 
poses. 

Public Relief—The year has wit- 
nessed a continuation of the re- 
examination of public-relief policies 
which- has been going on for some 
time. Special report has been made 
upon the practices of outdoor relief 
in Chicago and Brooklyn. Under the 
Los Angeles County department of 
charities and corrections, relief work 
has been organized according to the 
typical charity-organization society 
plan. At Grand Rapids a new char- 
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ter has been adopted providing for a 
department of public welfare, the re- 
lief division of which represents a 
complete departure from the custom- 
ary arrangements of the poor law. 
The charter provides that, after thor- 
ough investigation, if it shall seem 
desirable to render aid, the public 
department “shall in each case at- 
tempt, through approved methods of 
social service, to restore the depend- 
ent to self support and to maintain 
at least a minimum standard of liv- 
ing which shall secure physical, men- 
tal and moral wellbeing.” Another 
striking example which has attracted 
public attention is the reorganization 
of the charities of Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York. This began with a 
reform administration of the county 
almshouse and with the extension of 
the authority of the superintendent 
of this institution so that he might 
give aid to the poor in their homes. 

State Legislation—The small 
amount of state legislation respecting 
public relief includes a provision in 
Louisiana whereby forfeitures of 
bonds in certain parishes and cities 
may be used for poor relief. In New 
York the commissioner of charities of 
New York City is excluded from the 
board that administers pensions for 
mothers. Maryland has exacted a 
new statute providing a system of 
pensions to widowed mothers for the 
relief of their children (see also Child 
‘Welfare, supra). Maryland also 
makes it a misdemeanor for an adult 
person having a destitute parent and 
able to furnish support not to do so. 

The legislation of the year on gen- 
eral supervision and administration 
includes a provision in Georgia mak- 
ing it the duty of grand juries, 
through committees which they may 
appoint, to visit sanitaria, hospitals, 
asylums and similar institutions, and 
make public report thereon. Three 
states, Louisiana, Maryland, and New 
Jersey, have arranged for the budget 
system as a basis for state appropri- 
ations, a measure of wide effect upon 
charitable institutions receiving pub- 
lic support. In Maryland private in- 


stitutions which receive public money 
hereafter will be given such support 
per capita for their inmates. 

Legislation relative to the deaf 
and blind includes the authorization 
of a commission in Louisiana to in- 
quire into the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an institution for deaf, dumb, 
and blind negroes, and an arrange- 
ment in the same state whereby the 
school for the deaf and blind will be 
under the control of the state Board 
of Education. In Massachusetts the 
poor-law authorities are required to 
aid the commission for the blind in 
the matter of reporting cases which 
come under their care, and the Com- 
mission is required to register cases 
of seriously defective eyesight and 
to arrange for home instruction for 
the blind. In the same state a com- 
mission on economy and efficiency is 
directed to investigate the advisabil- 
ity of pensions for the needy blind. 
Mississippi has enacted a statute for 
the prevention of infantile blindness. 
The state commission for the blind in 
New Jersey is authorized to use 
money for purchase of tools, stock in 
trade, ete., for blind persons, and to 
give hospital treatment to blind in- 
fants. 

Interest has developed during the 
year in several states in codifying and 
bringing up to date all the laws bear- 
ing upon the welfare of children. 
Among these states may be enu- 
merated Colorado, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Ohio. One of the first 
developments of this type was a codi- 
fication of children’s laws in Ohio a 
few years ago. Recently, in connec- 
tion with the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, a commit- 
tee for standardizing children’s laws 
has come into existence. During the 
year a state commission on this sub- 
ject in Missouri has reported. The 
report relates chiefly to public ad- 
ministration, delinquency, defective, 
destitute and neglected children, child 
labor, school attendance, health, rec- 
reation, and education. (See also 
Child Welfare, supra.) 
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LABOR 
JouHN B, ANDREWS 


TRADE DISPUTES 


The Strike Record.—It is stated on 
reliable authority that never in the 
history of the United States were la- 
bor troubles more frequent and more 
widespread than in the year 1916. 
For the first seven months of the year, 
when disputes were relatively most 
common, the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported 1,947 strikes and 
77 lockouts, as against 581 strikes and 
73 lockouts for the same period in 
1915. While the Bureau drew in- 
formation from more complete sources 
in 1916, the difference by no means 
can be ascribed entirely to that cause. 
On May 1, when disputes were espe- 
cially prevalent, over 100,000 persons 
were involved in strikes and lockouts 
in New York City alone, 25,000 in 
Chicago, and thousands more in Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati and other indus- 
trial centers. The total number af- 
fected was probably not far from half 
a million. Although strikes were 
most numerous in the metal, cloth- 
ing and building trades, and among 
miners and transportation workers, a 
wide variety of occupations was af- 
fected, from unskilled laborers to life- 
insurance agents, from telegraph boys 
to jewelers and silversmiths who 
earned at times as much as $100 a 
week. | 

The main cause of this epidemic of 
strikes seems to have been the un- 
usually favorable position of labor re- 
sulting from the European War. The 
general prosperity of the country, 
which created an almost unprecedent- 
ed demand for labor, appears to have 
originated in war orders in the metal 
and munition industries (see XIII, 
Eeonomic Conditions). The decrease 
in immigration, also due to the war, 
accentuated the scarcity of workers 
available. Spurred on by the ever- 


rising cost of living, employees seized 
their opportunity to demand higher 
wages, shorter hours, and ‘‘recogni- 
tion of? (that is, the making of 
agreements with) the union. In the 
great majority of cases these efforts 
were successful. It is possible in the 
following discussion to mention only 
a few of the largest and most sig- 
nificant of these disputes. 
Transportation. — Transportation 
workers were widely affected by the 
prevailing unrest. A nation-wide 
strike of four railroad brotherhoods 
was barely averted (see infra) and 
strikes were many among street-car 
employees and among sailors, long- 
shoremen and others engaged in water 
transportation. Nearly every form of 
local transportation in New York City 
was affected by strikes during the 
year. The series of disputes was begun 
in April by a strike of 10,000 “muck- 
ers,” unskilled laborers digging the 
excavations for the new subways. The 
men asked $2 a day as a minimum 
wage instead of $1.50-$1.75. Through 
the intervention of the Public Service 
Commission the contractors were in- 
duced to grant the demand. During 
the year New York City twice faced 
the problem of a traction strike, 
which, however, in each case proved 
of slight inconvenience to the travel- 
ing public. The first tie-up affected 
the surface cars only and lasted but 
three days, Aug. 3-6. The strike be- 
gan on the suburban lines in West- 
chester County on July 22, and spread 
to Yonkers and finally to Manhattan. 


The strikers’ grievances of low wages 
ges, 


excessive hours, and denial of: the 
right to organize were adjusted 
through the intervention of Mayor 
Mitchel and Oscar Straus, chairman 
of the Public Service Commission. 
The terms of the agreement gave the 
employees the right to organize but 
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still withheld official recognition of 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees; the questions of wages and 
hours were submitted to a board of 
arbitration which was to adjust all 
future grievances; strikers were per- 
mitted to return to work without 
prejudice; conferences between offi- 
cials of the companies and committees 
elected by the employees were to be 
held at frequent intervals. 

Alleged violations of the agreement 
soon led to a second conflict. The 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., which 
operates the subway and elevated 
lines, was not a party to the agree- 
ment, although it has the same di- 
rectorate as the main surface lines, 
but voluntarily affirmed its adherence 
in principle. Soon, however, the In- 
terborough was said to have promot- 
ed the organization of a rival union 
and to have required its employees to 
sign individual working contracts 
which ran for two years. The union 
which had called the first strike de- 
manded that its members be re- 
leased from the necessity of signing 
these contracts. The refusal of this 
request, the discharge of 14 men ac- 
tive in the first strike, and alleged in- 
terference in the election of commit- 
tees led to a second strike on Sept. 7, 
in which the subway and elevated lines 
as well as the surface lines were af- 
fected. Mayor Mitchel and Mr. Straus 
' placed the blame on both the union 
and the traction companies for not 
submitting their differences to arbi- 
tration as agreed upon, and asked the 
strikers for a cessation of the strike 
pending an adjustment. They upheld 
the claim made by the men that the 
agreement of Aug. 6 was binding on 
all traction lines, since the directors 
of the New York Railways Co. also con- 
trolled the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. The union representatives not 
only refused to call off the strike when 
requested by the mayor but threat- 
ened to tie up all trades connected 
closely or remotely with the operation 
of the traction lines, and if necessary 
to call a general strike in New York 
City. The threatened results, how- 
ever, did not materialize. Even the 
strike on the subway and elevated 
lines was not effective, as most of the 
motormen belonged to another organi- 


zation and remained at their posts. 
With the aid of strikebreakers the In- 
terborough was soon enabled to main- 
tain fairly adequate service. The op- 
eration of the surface cars was crip- 
pled to a somewhat greater extent, 
while in the suburbs few cars were in 
operation as late as the beginning of 
November, as city ordinances forbade 
the employment of inexperienced mo- 
tormen. The Central Federated Union 
of the city labor organizations voted 
for a general strike to begin on Sept. 
27 but the call was responded to by 
only a few thousand men. 

Other important street-car strikes 
took place in Washington and Pitts- 
burgh, where wage increases were ob- 
tained; in Portland, Me., and Toledo, 
Ohio, where recognition of the union 
was secured from the companies, and 
in Albany, N. Y., and surrounding 
towns, where the state Board of Medi- 
ation and Arbitration induced the men 
to go to work pending arbitration of 
a question of unjust discharge. 

Employees in water transportation, 
such as longshoremen, freight han- 
dlers, dock hands, as well as those 
employed on the boats, as engineers 
and sailors, were all involved in 
strikes during the year. The most ex- 
tended strike was that of the long- 
shoremen of the Pacific Coast who 
stopped work on June 1. The original 
issue, an increase in wages, was shift- 
ed to the demand for the discharge of 
strikebreakers, who, the union claimed, 
were responsible for the killing of two 
strikers. The San Francisco long- 
shoremen came to an agreement with 
their employers on July 20, but the 
other strikers did not reach a settle- 
ment until October. The terms of set- 
tlement were not made public. 

A strike of government employees 
took place, April 22-29, among labor- 
ers working on the construction of the 
government railroad in Alaska. A 
commission appointed to investigate 
their claims for higher wages pre- 
eipitated the strike by delay in filing 
its report. Federal mediators effect- 
ed a compromise settlement. 

Garment Trades.—Nearly all the 
larger centers of the garment indus- 
try were the scene of industrial war- 
fare during the year. In New York 
City the result was the downfall in 
the cloak and suit trade, for which 
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it was originated, of the well-known 
protocol for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes (A. Y. B., 1913, p. 416; 
1914, p. 420; 1915, p. 431). 

A 12 weeks’ strike in the men’s- 
garment industry in Chicago involv- 
ing, according to various estimates, 
from 6,000 to 25,000 persons was end- 
ed early in January. The parties con- 
cerned. were the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers’ Union, which had se- 
ceded in 1915 from the United Gar- 
ment Workers, and the employers’ as- 
sociation in the trade. The employ- 
ers’ association long refused to arbi- 
trate, stating that the union was not 
a responsible body and represented 
only a minority of the workers, and 
that wages were higher in Chicago 
than elsewhere. The strikers’ chief 
demands included recognition of col- 
lective bargaining by the signing of 
an agreement with the union and es- 
tablishment of a method of arbitrat- 
ing differences. These were not se- 
cured, though the union believed that 
through settlement by shop commit- 
tees in conference with employers, rec- 
ognition of the union was gained in 
fact if not in form. A reduction from 
54 to 48 hours weekly, however, was 
obtained without change of wages. 
The strike was marked by the arrest 
of more than 1,200 strikers and strike 
sympathizers and by charges, cul- 
minating in a grand jury investiga- 
tion, that the police were acting in 
the interests of the manufacturers. 
On Dee. 12 the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, one of the unions in the 
men’s clothing trade, called a strike 
of 60,000 workers in New York City. 
The chief issue involved was the 48- 
hour week. On the same day the em- 
ployers’ association in the industry 
announced that it had reached a ten- 
tative agreement, conceding a 49-hour 
week until June 1, 1917, with the 
United Garment Workers, the rival 
union in the same field. 

The largest strike in the industry 
during the year affected the New 
York cloak and suit shops from April 
to August. The Cloak and Suit Man- 
ufacturers’ Association followed its 
refusal to submit to a ruling of the 
the council of conciliation, appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel in 1915 (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 431), by a lockout of its 30,- 
000 employees.on April 29. The coun- 
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cil had ruled that the preferential 
union-shop clause required the selec- 
tion not simply of union members but 
of unionists in good standing without 
arrears of dues. The manufacturers 
claimed that the decision infringed on 
their right to employ and discharge 
without restriction, the same question 
which had led to the abrogation of the 
protocol in 1915. The “outside” shop 
was also a source of controversy, the 
manufacturers claiming that because 
of the easier discipline there the union 
did not enforce its rules against the 
small “social” shops in which rela- 
tives and friends make up the work- 
ing force, while the union asserted 
that manufacturers with union shops 
were sending much of their work out- 
side to be done under sweatshop con- 
ditions. The Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion refused to attend a conference 
called by Mayor Mitchel for the pur- 
pose of averting an open break, and 


the union thereupon called a general. 


strike in the remaining 1,800 inde- 
pendent shops outside the Association, 
so that the Association could not have 
its contracts fulfilled in them. About 
650 of these outside firms signed 
agreements with the union within a 
comparatively short period. 

An attempt on the part of the 
Manufacturers’ Association to resume 
work on June 1 by declaring the lock- 
out at an end was unsuccessful. The 
strike had lasted ten weeks when 
Mayor Mitchel renewed his invitation 
to a conference, which representatives 


of the Manufacturers’ Association this © 


time attended. Six days’ discussion, 
however, failed to bring about an ad- 
justment. The mayor then joined 
with 30 prominent citizens in petition- 
ing President Wilson to make a Fed- 
eral investigation of the dispute. It 
is alleged that the threatened investi- 
gation and also the fact that the busy 


-season had begun were factors induc- 


ing both sides to adjust their differ- 
ences. The tentative agreement abol- 
ished the protocol which for six years 
had provided machinery through its 
various representative boards for the 
review and peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences. Instead, complaints were 
to be settled by direct negotiation be- 
tween union and manufacturers and 
the right to discharge and to strike 
were unrestricted. Preference to union 
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members in hiring was retained, a 
five per cent. increase in wages was 
granted, hours were slightly reduced, 
and control of the “outside” shops was 
attempted through a registration sys- 
tem. The strikers at first showed a 
disposition to reject the agreement, 
but after comparatively slight modi- 
fications, the most important of 
which made the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation responsible for variations of 
the agreement by its members, raised 
the prices for work in “outside” 
shops, and reduced the period of em- 
ployment necessary for service on a 
price committee, they were induced 
by their leaders to accept it and to 
return to work. 

Though the protocol machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes was 
abandoned in the New York cloak and 
suit trade where it had originated, it 
was established as the result of short 
strikes early in the year among chil- 
dren’s dressmakers in New York and 
dress and waist makers in Boston and 
Philadelphia. Strikes of wrapper and 
kimono makers and lace and embroi- 
dery workers in New York secured in- 
creased wages, shortened hours and 
preferential union shop, but arbitra- 
tion boards were not established in 
these lines, (See also Arbitration 
and Oonciliation, infra.) 

Metal Trades.—Rioting and loss of 
life and property marked a strike of 
iron and steel workers in East 
Youngstown, Ohio, which began on 
Dec. 27, 1915, in the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. and gradually spread to 
other steel concerns until 15,000 men 
were involved. On Jan. 7 a mob of 
parading strikers congregated near a 
bridge leading to the plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at the 
entrance of which company guards 
were stationed. It is alleged that 
someone in the crowd threw a stone 
_ at the guards, whereupon the latter 
opened fire, killing three and wound- 
ing 18 persons. A night of rioting 
followed in which looting took place 
and property was burned. Many 
strikers were arrested and impris- 
oned. A ten per cent. increase in 
wages was declared in all the mills, 
and the strike was over by Jan. 13. 
An investigation by a grand jury 
failed to fix the blame for the riot. 
Indictments found against five steel 
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corporations, United States, Carne- 
gie and others, for making an unlaw- 
ful agreement to fix uniform wage 
rates for labor were later dismissed. 

A demand for the eight-hour day 
led 30,000 workers in the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, to cease work on April 
22. Several clashes between com- 
pany guards and strikers and a num- 
ber of street riots necessitated call- 
ing out the militia. The president 
of the company refused to concede 
the strikers’ demand, and further an- 
nounced on May 8 that those who 
failed to report for work on the fol- 
lowing day would lose the benefits ac- 
cruing under the company’s compen- 
sation and pension systems. The men 
returned to work without gaining 
their demands. 

In April New York militia was 
called out to quell strike riots among 
unskilled and semi-skilled laborers 
at a large munition works in Hast- 
ings. A wage increase of two cents 
an hour ended the 10 days’ strike on 
April 27. 

Mines.—A strike in the copper 
mines of the Clifton-Morenci district 
of southern Arizona, begun in Sep- 
tember, 1915, was ended through the 
efforts of Federal mediators on Jan. 
31. The miners were given a 20 per 
cent. increase in wages, union organi- 
zation was permitted, and representa- 
tive conferences for the discussion of 
grievances were arranged. Many ob- 
servers contrasted the absence of se- 
rious disorder with the riots and loss 
of life in Colorado (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 
416) under similar conditions involv- 
ing aliens in isolated mining ecommu- 
nities. No effort was made to oper- 
ate the mines and the militia who 
were sent to the strike district re- 
ceived orders from the governor not 
to permit the importation of strike- 
breakers. The governor explained 
this order, for which he had no prece- 
dent in statute law, on the ground 
that the importation of strikebreak- 
ers always endangered the paramount 
duties of preserving life and property, 
and also that it delayed conference 
and compromise for the adjustment 
of differences. 2 

Unorganized iron miners. on the 
Mesaba range in northern Minnesota 
struck in June, their main demand 
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being the abolition of the contract 
system by which the wage rate for 
each piece of work is fixed by a sep- 
arate bargain between mine boss and 
miner. It was claimed that this led 
to extortion of bribes by the mine 
bosses and to constant uncertainty as 
to wages. The mine operators, on 
the other hand, asserted that wages 
were high and had been increased 
twice within a few months, that in- 
vestigation showed no traces of ex- 
tortion, and that the contract system 
was a necessary incentive to hard 
work and satisfactory to most of the 
men. A considerable amount of dis- 
order accompanied the strike. A 
strike picket and a deputy sheriff 
were shot, and several I. W. W. or- 
ganizers who had come to the Range 
to help the strikers, together with 
four strikers, were under indictment 
for murder when the strike was called 
off in October. 

Agricultural Workers.—Widespread 
labor troubles among agricultural 
workers in Porto Rico occurred in 
1915-1916, when several thousand 
workers in the sugar-cane fields en- 
gaged in a series of strikes for higher 
wages and better working conditions 
(see also VIII, Porto Rico). The 
strikes met with little success. 
Charges were made by labor leaders 
that, the police were used in the in- 
terests of the employers, and that 
they broke up peaceful meetings of 
strikers and made unjust arrests. 

The Bayonne Strike.—For the sec- 
ond time in 15 months a strike 
marked by violence resulting in fa- 
talities occurred in Bayonne, New 
Jersey (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 428). The 
strike began on Oct. 6 among unor- 
ganized, non-English speaking em- 
ployees of the Standard Oil Co. and 
quickly spread to other oil and chem- 
ical plants. The Standard Oil strik- 
ers asked for wage increases of 30 
per cent. for those receiving less than 
$3 a day and 20 per cent. for those 
receiving $3 or more, the eight-hour 
day, and “decent and humane” treat- 
ment from foremen and superiors. 
From causes that are not entirely 
clear violence soon broke out, and 
within a few hours after the men had 
gone on strike they were fighting in 
the streets with the police. Many 
citizens were then hastily sworn in 
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as special deputies, the saloons were | 


closed, and by an extensive use of 
force order was quickly reéstab- 
lished. ‘The authorities claimed that 
the strikers formed mobs, kept many 
men from work who did not wish to 
strike, and shot at the police. On 
the other hand, strike sympathizers 
claimed that the police used unlawful 
methods and terrorism not merely to 
secure order but to break up the 


strike, and that newspaper accounts — 


of violence by the strikers were inac- 
curate and exaggerated. The strike 
failed and the men returned to work 
under the old conditions, except that 
at the Standard Oil plant the super- 
intendent agreed to confer on their 
grievances with a committee from 
among their number. : 
Boycotts and Blacklists.—Continu- 
ing the application of the Sherman 
anti-trust law to labor unions, for 
which precedent was set in the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ Case (A. Y. B., 1915, 


p. 430), the U. S. Cireuit Court of © 


Appeals ruled against the United 
Mine Workers in two suits brought 
by the Bache-Denman Coal Compa- 
nies of Arkansas and by the Penn- 
sylvania Mining Co. Reversing a 
lower-court decision, the Court ruled 
that a labor union could be sued as 
an entity even though unincorporat- 
ed, and that it could be held respon- 
sible for business losses to the em- 
ployer caused by its attempts to en- 
force the closed shop, although this 
was a restraint not of interstate 
sales, but of production for interstate 
commerce. The case was sent back 
to the lower court for trial, where 
damages of nearly $2,000,000 are in- 
volved. (Dowd v. United Mine Work- 
ers, 235 Fed. 1, Aug. 21, 1916.) 

That full advantage is likely to be 
taken of the liability of such unions 
for business losses in strikes is 
indicated by the suit for $50,000 
brought against striking iron mould- 
ers in Bridgeport, Conn., in August, 
in which their personal property was 
attached pending judgment by the 
court. The Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
(A. Y. B., 1914, p. 434), intended to 
prevent suits of this nature, does not 
seem as yet to have been invoked in 
this connection. 

The’ American Federation of La- 
bor has tried to raise the amount 
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($252,130) for which the Danbury 
hatters were found liable through the 
gift of an hour’s pay from each mem- 
ber, but appears to have obtained 
only about half the sum needed. A 
_ court decision restored to the hatters 
the accumulated interest on their sav- 
ings-bank accounts, which had been 
attached ever since the case first 
came into litigation in 1903 (230 Fed. 
303, Feb. 8, 1916). This case was 
appealed to the U. 8S. Supreme Court, 
where it was still pending at the 
close of the year. 


ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION 


Activity of Government Agencies. 
—In spite of the unusual frequency 
of strikes, the year was not without 
noteworthy successes in the peaceful 
settlement of labor disputes through 
arbitration and conciliation. In the 
10 months ending Sept. 15, 1916, me- 
diators of the Federal Department of 
Labor intervened in 158 cases, of 
which they succeeded in adjusting 
102. For the entire year ending June 
30, 1915, they intervened in only 32 
eases, 19 of which were successfully 
adjusted. Among the more impor- 
tant disputes settled by Federal me- 
diators were those between the vari- 
ous New England railroads and sev- 
eral thousand office clerks, by concili- 
ators from the Department of Labor, 
_and between the New York Central 
Lines and 5,000 telegraphers and sig- 
nal-men, by a board appointed under 
the Newlands Act. In both instances 
the employees obtained increased pay 
and shorter hours. In November a 
demand of the switchmen on railroads 
east of the Mississippi for an eight- 
hour day was submitted to arbitra- 
tion, also under the Newlands Act. 
On Dee. 23 the arbitrators filed a de- 
cision granting the switchmen an 
eight-hour day with pay on a nine- 
hour basis. 

Agreements in the Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal Industries——Impor- 
tant trade agreements were negotiat- 
ed in the anthracite and bituminous 
coal industries. Eleven demands of 
the anthracite coal miners, chief of 
which were the reduction of hours 
from nine to eight, 20 per cent. in- 
crease in pay, and complete recogni- 


tion of the union, including the closed 
shop and the “check-off” system or 
collection of union dues by the oper- 
ators, led to lengthy negotiations. A 
compromise agreement, which termi- 
nates in 1920, granted the eight- 
hour day with three to seven per cent. 
wage increases, but gave no further 
recognition to the union than making 
it one of the parties to the agreement, 
as had been done in 1912. The wil- 
lingness of the operators to negoti- 
ate with the miners and the continu- 
ance of work by the miners for a 
month after their old agreement had 
expired, while negotiations were go- 
ing on, was considered by impartial 
observers to show a desire to preserve 
industrial peace which indicated a 
changed spirit in the industry since 
the bitter strikes of 1900 and 1902. 

The bituminous coal miners gained 
in their agreement a general five per 
cent. wage increase, payment on the 
mine-run system, and complete recog- 
nition of the union, but they were de- 
nied the demand for the eight-hour 
day from bank to bank, that is from 
the moment of entering the mine to 
the time of emerging from it. The 
miners asserted that all travel un- 
derground to the particular place to 
be worked ought to be reckoned a part 
of the day’s work. Dissatisfaction 
with the contract was manifested by 
the Pittsburgh miners, who went on 
strike and threatened to secede from 
the organization but were finally in- 
duced by union officials to ratify the 
agreement. 

The Eight-Hour Day for Railroad 
Trainmen.—Collective bargaining on 
an unusually large scale took place 
in the conferences between 25 rail- 
way managers acting for more than 
200,000 miles of railroad and the 
chiefs of the four great railroad 
brotherhoods, locomotive engineers, 
engineers and firemen, railway con- 
ductors, and railway trainmen, com- 
prising about 400,000 men. The men 
asked for the “basic” eight-hour day, 
with overtime at the rate of time and 
a half for all longer hours. Railroad 
officials asserted that this substitu- 
tion of eight for 10 hours as the 
standard day’s work and the unit for 
pay was merely a demand for higher 
wages, since hours in railroad train 
service could not be shortened. The 
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employees contradicted this state- 
ment, claiming that an increase in 
the average speed of freight service 
from 10 to 12% miles an hour would 
produce the necessary reduction. As 
no agreement could be reached after 
extended conferences, the railway 
managers suggested arbitration but 
the union leaders refused, declaring 
that the eight-hour day was not ar- 
bitrable. When a deadlock between 
the contending factions became ap- 
parent President Wilson invited the 
conferees to Washington. He pro- 
posed that the eight-hour day be 
granted but with overtime at pro 
rata instead of higher rates, promis- 
ing that he would use his influence to 
secure a Federal commission to in- 
vestigate and report the results of the 
change and any necessary measures 
of relief, This was favored by ,the 
union leaders but unanimously reject- 
ed by the railway officials on Aug. 26. 
A country-wide railroad strike was 
then called for Sept. 4. 

To avert what seemed to many a 
national calamity, the President on 
Aug. 29 turned to Congress and asked 
for the adoption of six measures, 
which were meant not only to solve 
the difficulty for the time being but 
to guarantee protection to the public 
in any similar future controversy. 
These measures called for the enlarge- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; an eight-hour day for 
all employees engaged in the opera- 
tion of trains; the creation of a com- 
mission to study the effects on the 
cost of operation; an expression of ap- 
proval by Congress if the findings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
justified an increase of freight rates; 
a provision, similar to the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Act, making all 
railway strikes unlawful until official 
investigation had been made; and a 
provision empowering the President to 
draft railroad employees into service 
when required by military necessity. 
On Sept. 2 Congress hastily passed 
the Adamson Eight-Hour Act which 
included but two of the measures sub- 
mitted, the eight-hour day and the 
creation of the investigating commis- 
sion (see Labor Legislation, infra). 
‘The law goes into effect on Jan. 1, 
1917, and the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the President to study its oper- 
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ation are Major-General Goethals of 
Panama Canal fame, E. E. Clark of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and George Rublee, formerly of the 
Federal Trade Commission. By the 
middle of November, however, many 
of the principal railroads had filed 
petitions for injunctions to prevent 
the enforcement of the law on Jan. 1, 
and the brotherhoods were again 
threatening to strike if the injunc- 
tions were granted or the law was de- 
clared unconstitutional. On Noy. 22 
Judge Hook of the U. S. District 
Court at Kansas City declared the 
law unconstitutional to expedite sub- 
mission of the questions at issue to 
the Supreme Court. On Dec. 28 the 
brotherhood chiefs met the committee 
of railway managers in conference on 
differences of opinion as to the pay- 
ment of increased wages pending the 
decision of the Supreme Court, but 
the conference was a total failure. 


The brotherhood chiefs announced - 


that they would refer the whole situ- 
ation to their members for a decision 
on a new strike threat. (See also I, 
American History; and XX, Rail- 
roads.) 

New Protocols in the Clothing In- 
dustry.—In the New York dress and 
waist industry and in the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx clothing factories in 
Chicago, agreements of the “protocol” 
type, providing for the arbitration of 
all grievances, were successfully re- 
vised and renewed. Under the dress 
and waist agreement, wages were 
raised, weekly hours were shortened 
from 50 to 49, and a “board of stand- 
ards,” made up of nine members, three 
each from the employers’ association, 
the union and the public, to investi- 
gate and settle disputed questions 
was organized. The board is carrying 
on a “test shop” where the various op- 
erations of garment-making are timed 
and standardized in the hope of pro- 
viding a more certain guide to wage 
bargains on new styles. In February, 
by means of short strikes, the union 
extended the terms of the protocol to 
a number of shops outside the associ- 
ation. At the same time and with the 
permission of the employers’ associa- 
tion, workers in the protocol shops 
ceased work for a few days to show 
their sympathy with the strikers in 
the cloak and suit trades (see supra) 
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and to bring back into the union mem- 
bers in arrears. 

The Hart, Schaffner & Marx agree- 
ment, which is to run for three years, 
retained the preferential union shop 
and the protocol machinery, reduced 
weekly hours from 54 to 49, and raised 
wages an average of 10 per cent. un- 
der an arrangement by which the 
largest increases go to the lowest paid 
employees. 

Operation of the Colorado Indus- 
trial Disputes Act.—The growing in- 
terest in more effective methods for the 
peaceful settlement of industrial dis- 
putes, makes the operation of the Col- 
orado Industrial Disputes Act (A. Y. 
B., 1915, p. 446) of special importance. 
The law, which is the closest approach 
in the United States to compulsory 
arbitration, authorizes the Industrial 
Commission to forbid strikes and lock- 
outs until it has investigated and 
made public report on the situation. 
During the first year’s work under the 
Act, the Commission was instrument- 
al in securing 82 agreements in dis- 
putes, while it affirmed the justice of 
the strikers’ demands in several cases, 
notably those of the Denver tailors 
and machinists. Few violations of the 
law were recorded. The 500 employ- 
ees of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. in Leadville, who struck be- 
fore investigation, pleaded ignorance 
of the law and were induced to return 
to work pending an investigation of 

‘their claims; on recommendation of 
the Commission their wages were in- 
creased. Organized labor, however, 
continues its opposition to the Act 
and declares it to be an invasion of 
the constitutional rights and liberties 
of wage earners. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


American Federation of Labor.— 
The 36th annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was 

held at Baltimore, opening Nov. 13. 
The membership was given as 2,071,- 
836 on Sept. 30, an increase of about 
125,000 over the preceding year. For- 
ty-five state federations and 27,711 lo- 
cal unions were reported. Plans were 
made for more active efforts to organ- 
ize negro wage earners and Oriental 
immigrants. The convention adopted 
a resolution favoring congressional in- 


vestigation of the increased cost of 
-| living and went on record in opposi- 
tion to the issuance of injunctions 
against unions in labor disputes and 
to laws prohibiting strikes and lock- 
outs until after government investi- 
gation. A working agreement was 
arranged between the Federation and 
the four railroad brotherhoods, which 
have heretofore remained independent, 
and plans were made for their com- 
plete affiliation in the near future. — 

A tendency toward labor organiza- 
tion among certain classes of profes- 
sional workers was noticeable in 1916. 
Public school teachers formed a na- 
tional Federation of Teachers, affiliat- 
ed with the American Federation of 
Labor; the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion took similar action; the Authors 
League of America voted to join the 
American Federation of Labor by a 
small majority, but gave up the idea 
on finding that it would probably dis- 
rupt the organization. The Federa- 
tion of Teachers included members in 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Scranton, 
Pa., and efforts were made to form a 
branch in New York City. The Chi- 
cago Board of Education continued to 
oppose the local branch which has 
been in existence for several years (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 435). The courts up- 
held an injunction against the en- 
forcement of the Board of Education’s 
rule, passed in 1915, forbidding teach- 
ers to belong to labor organizations. 
The Board then repealed the rule re- 
taining teachers during “meritorious 
service” and did not re-elect 68 per- 
sons, 39 of whom were officers or ac- 
tive members of the Federation. It 
was claimed that these teachers had 
given excellent service and were dis- 
missed only because of their union af- 
filiation. In Cleveland the right of 
the superintendent of schools to dis- 
miss teachers because of union affilia- 
tion has not yet been finally passed 
on by the courts. 

Largely as a result of a proposal in 
Congress to lengthen the working day 
for government clerks from seven to 
eight hours, a union of civil-service 
employees with over 5,000 members 
was organized in Washington and af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The scope of the union as 
chartered was purely local, but a con- 
siderable sentiment was said to exist 
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among the members in favor of form- 
ing a national body. It was an- 
nounced that the union would attempt 
to secure improvements through legis- 
lation and through conferences with of- 
ficials and would not carry on strikes. 

The “Open-Shop” Campaign in Cali- 


forniaw—An active “open-shop” cam-’ 


paign is being waged on the Pacific 
coast. The Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco has appointed a law 
and order committee whose avowed 
object is the establishment of the 
“open shop” in which both unionists 
and non-unionists may be employed 
without discrimination. The union- 
ists maintain, however, that its object 
is to compel workers to make writ- 
ten agreements not to join or remain 
members of any labor organization, 
and to boycott employers of union la- 
bor by refusing to sell goods to them. 
According to the International Work- 
ers’ Defense League, a bomb explosion 
at the San Francisco preparedness pa- 
rade on July 22, which killed 10 by- 
standers, was taken by the Chamber 
of Commerce as a pretext for prose- 
cuting labor men and furthering its 
open-shop campaign. Five labor lead- 
ers were arrested in connection with 
the affair and the first to be tried, 
Warren K. Billings, was found guilty 
but entered an appeal not yet decided. 
The California State Federation of 
Labor, although championing the 
cause of the indicted, passed the reso- 
lution “that these are not labor cases 
and the cases are not part of a gener- 
al conspiracy against labor.” 

National Conference Board.—On 
Nov. 15, 12 large employers’ associa- 
tions, having a labor force of 7,000,- 
000 wage earners, announced the for- 
mation of a “National Conference 
Board.” A charge that the organiza- 
tion was a union of employers against 
labor and labor unions was denied by 
the Board. Its avowed purpose is the 
education of employers in the impor- 
tance of the labor problem and of the 
public and the labor interests in the 
problems and viewpoint of manufac- 
turers. 

Industrial Workers of the World.— 
The two factions of the Industrial 
Workers of the World apparently con- 
tinued to decline during the year. 
The Detroit branch, or Workers’ In- 
ternational Industrial Union, which 
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does not advocate violence or sabo- 
tage, was said to have about 2,500 
members in February, 1916. There is 
no record of any special activities car- 
ried on by it during the year. The 
latest available estimate of the mem- 
bership of the more widely known I. 
W. W. was made by the Secretary, 
William D. Haywood, before the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission in 
May, 1915. He stated that it then 
contained 15,000 members. I. W. W. 
organizers were active in the Mesaba 
range strike (see supra) and made 
some attempts to organize migratory 
agricultural workers in the western 
states. In November six persons were 
killed, 50 wounded and several hun- 
dred arrested in a struggle between 
police and I. W. W. members in Ever- 
ett, Wash. The unionists were at- 
tempting to reach the city to hold a 
street meeting, a right for which they 
had been contesting with the authori- 
ties for some time. 


Woman’s Trade Union League——An 


interesting development of the work 
of the Woman’s Trade Union League, 
whose special field is the organization 
of women workers, is its “School for 
Active Workers in the Labor Move- 
ment.” The school provides a year 
of academic study and field training 
for women labor organizers. The 
League has long been unable to sup- 
ply the demand for these workers. 
Affiliation with Mexican Unionists. 
—Steps were taken during the year to 
bring American labor organizations 
into closer connection with Mexican 
and South American unionists. At 
the end of June, when, following the 
Villa raid and the Pershing expedi- 
tion, war with Mexico seemed immi- 
nent (see I, American History), the 
executive committee of the American 
Federation of Labor held a _ confer- 
ence with representatives of Mexican 
unions, in the hope of bringing about 
closer codperation between the organ- 
ized workers of the two countries and 
of aiding to maintain peace. Two of 
the Mexican delegates were authorized 
to travel through Central and South 
America for the purpose of promoting 
a Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
Conviction of Chicago Union Offi- 
cials—Fourteen business agents of 
the Painters’ and Electrical Workers 
Unions in Chicago were found guilty 
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of extortion on June 19. The evidence | illiterate voters, the Court stated that 
showed that collections ranging from j “the public election districts and the 


$50 to $200 had been levied on con- 
tractors and storekeepers under the 
threat of property destruction. 

Court Decisions.—Few court deci- 
sions of the first importance on labor 
matters were handed down during the 
year, though several significant cases 
are now pending before the courts. 
One of the most noteworthy decisions 
was that in which the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court declared the state an- 
ti-injunction law in violation of both 
state and Federal constitutions (Bog- 
ni et al. v. Perotti et al., 112 N. KE. 
853, May 20, 1916). The act was held 
to limit the right of free contract 
through limitation under certain cir- 
cumstances of the right to labor, la- 
bor being classed as a property right. 
It also denied the “equal protection 
of the laws” guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution in that it took away the 
injunction as a means of preventing 
damages at times when no other legal 
remedy was available. The case which, 
curiously enough, arose from a dis- 
pute between rival labor unions, was 
appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The final verdict will be of much sig- 
nificance to the labor movement, since 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act (A. Y. B., 
1914, p. 434) contains provisions sim- 
ilar to the Massachusetts law and 
since the American Federation of La- 

bor, in order to stop the alleged abuse 
' of injunctions during strikes, is ad- 
vocating and working for the adop- 
tion of this type of law in a number 
of other states. (See also IX, Law 
and Jurisprudence.) 

A reversal of the results of the elec- 
tion for sheriff and other officials in 
Huerfano County, Colorado, by the 
state Supreme Court has a close bear- 
ing on the causes of the strike in 
the spring of 1914, in which it was 
necessary to send Federal troops to 
quiet the region (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 
416). The Court found that in the 
November election after the strike, 
election precincts were formed coter- 
minous with the “closed camps,” that 
is, towns entirely owned by the mining 
corporations. Through the use of their 
employees as election officials, exclu- 
sion of persons not desired, prevention 
of political meetings, and control of 


public election machinery were turned 
over to the absolute domination and 
imperial control of private corpora- 
tions and used by them as absolutely 
and privately as were their mines to 
and for their own private purposes. 
..-No more fraudulent and infa- 
mous prostitution of the ballot is con- 
ceivable.” Because of such evidences 
of fraud and illegal practices a major- 
ity of the judges of the Supreme 
Court ruled that the vote of the 
“closed camps” should be thrown out, 
which action reversed the results of 
the election. (Neeley v. Farr, 158 
Pac. 458, June 21, 1916.). (See also 
IX, Law and Jurisprudence.) 

A definition of the scope of inter- 
state commerce by the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina is of special inter- 
est in view of the growing reliance on 
Federal control of interstate com- 
merce as a method of labor legisla- 
tion. The Court ruled that an inter- 
state railroad is liable for injuries to 
an employee caused by failure to pro- 
vide safety appliances on railroad 
ears used upon a highway of inter- 
state commerce as required by Federal 
law, even though the injured employee 
was not himself engaged in interstate 
commerce (Texas and Pacific Ry. 
Co. v. Rigsby, 36 S. C. 482). The 
constitutionality of requiring the pro- 
vision of such appliances was not 
considered. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
declared unconstitutional the law giv- 
ing the state Industrial Commission 
power to regulate women’s hours of 
work on the ground that it was a dele- 
gation of legislative authority (State 
». Lange Canning Co., 157 N. W. 777, 
May 2, 1916). This decision, how- 
ever, was reversed by the same court 
after a rehearing in November. The 
final decision leaves unhampered the 
rapidly developing industrial-com- 
mission movement, under which the 
body administering the labor law 
makes specific regulations to carry 
out a general purpose expressed by the 
legislature. 

Not for several years have there 
been so few important court decisions 
on protective labor laws as in 1916. 
The U. S. Supreme Court ordered a 
reargument of the well known Oregon 
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eases involving the state minimum- 
wage law and the ten-hour law for 
general employments. The decisions 
on these cases will determine the stat- 
us, under present constitutional re- 
strictions, of minimum-wage laws and 
of laws restricting men’s hours in gen- 
eral employments. In each case an 
extended brief in support of the law 
was prepared by Louis D. Brandeis 
and Josephine Goldmark, emphasiz- 
ing, as did their briefs in successful 
defense of various women’s hour laws, 
the conditions believed to necessitate 
the legislation rather than technical 
questions at law. (See also IX, Law 
and Jurisprudence.) 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics—The 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
carried on investigations along its 
customary lines in 1916. In addition 
to the Monthly Review, which con- 
tains short reviews of investigations, 
compilations of current statistics and 
the like, several bulletins were devot- 
ed to data on union scales, wage rates, 
and wholesale and retail prices, in 
continuance of figures collected by the 
Bureau for several years past. The 
Bureau also continued its activities 
in the field of industrial hygiene, such 
publications including a “Report of 
the British Departmental Committee 
on the Use of Lead in the Painting of 
Buildings” which deals with lead poi- 
soning, and a comprehensive report on 
“Anthrax as an Occupational Dis- 
ease.” Shorter papers on like topics 
in the Monthly Review cover “Indus- 
trial Anilin Poisoning in the United 
States,” a disease which has appeared 
since the recent growth of the Ameri- 
can chemical industry, and “Miner’s 
Nystagmus,” an eye disease caused by 
work in darkness. 

Investigations Made for the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations ——Con- 
gress authorized the printing of addi- 
tional copies of the main report of the 
Industrial Relations Commission but 
made no appropriations for printing 
the numerous unpublished investi- 
gations made for the Commission. 
However, studies for the Commission 
of Scientific Management and Labor, 
by Robert F. Hoxie, and Mediation, 
Investigation, and Arbitration in In- 
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dustrial Disputes, by George E. Bar- 
nett and David McCabe, have been 
published (Appletons). The former re- 
port, drawn up with the collaboration 
of Robert G. Valentine for the employ- 
ers and John P. Frey for the employ- 
ees, was made after an extensive study 
of shops practicing scientific manage- 
ment and emphasized the improve- 
ments in production and the possibili- 
ties of overstrain and the breakdown 
of craft skill and collective bargain- 
ing under the system. It is an- 
nounced also that the investigations 
for the Commission of the economic 
condition of American industrial work- 
ers by W. Jett Lauck and Edgar Sy- 
denstricker, and of the turn-over of 
labor by Solomon Slichter, are soon to 
appear. 

Report of the Colorado Coal Com- 
mission.—_The Colorado coal commis- — 
sion appointed by President Wilson 
in 1914 (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 417) re- 
ported briefly in February, its find- 
ings being based largely on a personal 
visit to the Colorado coal fields. The 
report is concerned principally with 
conditions after the strike disturb- 
ances, and emphasizes two new deyvel- 
opments: the creation of the Colorado 
Industrial Commission, with author- 
ity to forbid strikes and lockouts un- 
til after investigation and report; and 
the plan of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. for regulating the relations be- 
tween the corporations and its em- 
ployees. The commission found the 
chief disturbing element in the situa- 
tion to be the fact that all the 400 
indictments found after the strike 
were of strikers, although many per- 
sons felt that acts equally illegal with 
those of the strikers had been com- 
mitted by representatives of the mine 
operators. However, the more recent 
dismissal of many of these indict- 
ments by the courts has in part re- 
moved the ground for the criticism. 

Publication of State Labor Reports. 
—With the centralization of state la- 
bor-law administration in industrial 
commissions,*a marked improvement 
in. the standard of publication for 
state labor reports has been noted. 
Recent examples of this change may 
be found in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The inadequate general statements, 
almost devoid of statistical data for- 
merly published as annual reports, 
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have given place in Ohio to bulletins 
published at intervals throughout the 
year, including data on industrial ac- 
cidents, the work of the public em- 
ployment exchanges, and especially 
valuable figures, taken from establish- 
ment payrolls, on wages and num- 
bers employed by months in the va- 
rious industries of the state. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry issues monthly bulletins 
of current information on the indus- 
-trial problems of that state. The New 
York Industrial Commission also. has 
adopted the custom of publishing 
monthly bulletins dealing with its 
own work, current statistics and 
similar matters. The Oregon Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission published a 
report by the chairman of the Com- 
mission, Father Edwin C. O’Hara, 
on the state minimum-wage law, 
which he considers a highly effective 
part of a general programme for es- 
tablishing minimum standards of 
wellbeing for the workers. The re- 
port also included the rulings of the 


Commission to Sept. 1 and extracts, 


from state court decisions upholding 
the minimum-wage law. 

Municipal Investigations ——The New 
York City Department of Health has 
made an industrial investigation of a 
somewhat unustal type, covering the 
working conditions for office workers 
in a downtown city block. Many 
_ eases of poor lighting and ventilation 
were found. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Progress of the Movement.—The 
American social-insurance movement, 
which for several years was prac- 
tically confined to the field of work- 
men’s compensation, in 1916 contin- 
ued to show a wider range. A state in- 
vestigating commission, the second in 
America, was created by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature (Res. 1916, Ch. 
157) while the California commis- 
sion (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 438) contin- 
ued actively at work preparing its 
report for the 1917 legislative ses- 
sion. Serious consideration was giv- 
en similar measures by the New York 
legislature and by Congress, while 
bills for health-insurance legislation 
were before three states. In the fall 
of 1916 the appearance of social-in- 


surance planks in several party plat- 
forms, including the Republican in 
Wisconsin and both Republican and 
Democratic in Massachusetts, empha- 
sized the probability of legislative ac- 
tion in the near future. In December, 
the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Officials, 
which is an organization made up of 
the officials administering workmen’s 
compensation laws, arranged a Con- 
ference on Social Insurance, which 
was held in Washington, D. C., and 
which discussed a wide range of prob- 
lems connected with the various 
branches of social insurance. 

Workmen’s. Compensation.—In ad- 
dition to new laws and official inves- 
tigating commissions (see Labor 
Legislation, infra, and XIV, Property 
and Casualty Insurance), a signifi- 
cant indication of the general accept- 
ance of the principle of compensation 
for work accidents was the formation 
of an unofficial “conference” on work- 
men’s compensation in Missouri, one 
of the few industrial states which 
still lack compensation legislation. 
The- conference has secured the co- 
operation of the various interests af- 
fected, which have agreed on the draft 
of a bill to be presented to the 1917 
legislature. 

The expected final decisions by the 
U. 8. Supreme Court on the consti- 
tutionality of the compulsory laws of 
New York and Washington and the 
optional laws of Iowa and New Jer- 
sey were not rendered. Instead, the 
Court in November returned the cases 
for reargument. State supreme courts 


upheld compensation laws in Califor- 


nia, Kentucky, Oklahoma and Penn- 
sylvania (see also IX, Law and Juris- 
prudence) . suet ; 

One of the most important unset- 
tled questions under state compensa- 
tion laws is the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between the Federal liability 
law and the states on the question of 
liability for injuries to employees of 
interstate commerce carriers. This 
problem was discussed at the annual 
meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, where it was sug- 
gested that Congress should end the 
difficulty by divesting injuries to such 
employees of their interstate charac- 
ter when they occurred in states hay- 
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ing compensation laws. The Penn- 
sylvania Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, however, in publishing a 
list of pending appeals of that na- 
ture, on all of which it is postponing 
action until the U. 8. Supreme Court 
makes a decision on the subject, rec- 
ommends the entire repeal of the Fed- 
eral Act. (See also “Court Decis- 
ions,” supra.) 

Antagonism between state compen- 
sation insurance funds and the pri- 
vate casualty companies which write 
this form of insurance continued to 
be shown in 1916. In Ohio the Su- 
preme Court sustained a ruling of the 
attcrney-general permitting private 
companies to do business in this field 
(A. ¥. B., 1915,,p. 437). The con- 
troversy then became a political issue 
in the 1916 campaign and the vic- 
torious candidate for governor was 
pledged to make compensation insur- 
ance a state monopoly. Meanwhile 
the case was appealed to the U..S. 
Supreme Court. After visits to the 
various states haying compensation 
laws, an official investigating commis- 
sion from British Columbia reported 
in favor of monopolistic state insur- 
ance. 

Health Insurance-—Among the va- 
rious forms of social insurance, the 
health-insurance movement has made 
especially rapid progress during the 
year. The Massachusetts commission 
created by the 1916 legislature (see 
Labor Legislation, infra) has been 
directed to draw up a health-insur- 
ance bill for submission to the legis- 
in 1917. MHealth-insurance 
bills modelled on the standard meas- 
ure of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation were introduced in 
1916 in three states, Massachusetts, 
New York and New Jersey. 

A lively interest and, on the whole, 
a@ preponderance of favorable opin- 
ion were shown by the various groups 
interested in health-insurance legis- 
lation. The medical and public-health 
societies were somewhat divided on 
the administrative details of health- 


_ Insurance plans, but were practically 


unanimous in support of the general 
principle. A favorable report by the 
industrial betterment committee of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, representing the attitude of 
an influential group of employers, was 


matched by favorable resolutions by 
many labor organizations, including 
the Typographical Union, the United 
Textile Workers, Steam and Operat- 
ing Engineers, and state federations 
of labor in Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. On the other hand, certain 
trade unionists of the so-called con- 
servative wing of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, chief among whom 
was its president, Samuel Gompers, 
opposed compulsory health insur- 
ance as a dangerous abridgment of 
human liberty. The favorable atti- 
tude of social workers was evidenced 
by the general acceptance of health 
insurance and a demand for a de- 
tailed workable plan by the 1916 ses- 
sion of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction at Indian- 
apolis (see also XV, Charity). In- 
surance interests naturally took a 
conservative position and emphasized 
the need of developing present forms 
of industrial insurance (see also XIV, 
Property and Casualty Insurance). 
Important publications dealing 
with health insurance have been is- 
sued by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and the U, S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. The former 
brought out a detailed brief for health 
insurance and a third edition of its 
standard bill, including for the first 
time arrangements for the payment 
of physicians, while its annual meet- 
ing in December was largely devoted 
to the discussion of this subject. A 
noteworthy report by the Public 


Health Service was “Health Insur- | 


ance, Its Relation to the Public 
Health,” which took up the need for 
legislation as well as suggestions for 
a bill (see also XXVII, Public 
Health). 

Old-Age Pensions—An organized 
movement for state old-age pensions 
was started in Ohio by the formation 
of-an Old-Age Pension League, which 
plans to secure action on a law 
through the initiative and referen- 
dum. Large corporations continued 
to show a tendency voluntarily to 
provide retirement systems for their 
employees. Among firms making such 
pension systems were Swift & Co., 
the Chicago meat-packers, and the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. of 
New York City. Both allowed pen- 
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sions after 25 years of continuous 
service, and Swift & Co. also pro- 
vided pensions for the dependent wid- 
ows and children of deceased employ- 
ees. The careful actuarial calcula- 
tions necessary for successful old-age 
pension systems are suggested by the 
report of the New York mayor’s com- 
mission which had been studying the 
yarious funds for city employees. The 
report pointed out that the nine sep- 
arate retirement funds “lack uniform- 
ity, soundness of financial provision, 
and in some cases are uncertain with 
respect to future benefits to partici- 
pants.” The California and Massa- 
chusetts Commissions on social in- 
surance held hearings and prepared 
reports for their respective legisla- 
tures in 1917. 

Profit Sharing.—Investigation of 
profit sharing and experiments along 
this line started in 1916 do not show 
that it is likely to have the important 
influence on the industrial system 
which some students have expected. 
A comprehensive report on the sub- 
ject was issued by the National Civic 
Federation. The investigators found 
that trade unionists were unanimous- 
ly opposed to it on the ground that 
it results in discouraging collective 
bargaining, while the opinions of em- 
ployers varied. American, English 
and French experience both past and 
present was studied in some detail. 
It was found that a large proportion 

- of plans tried had been given up after 
a few years. 

Several of the principal “profit- 
sharing” systems started during the 
year were not examples of true profit- 
sharing. Sears, Roebuck & Co. at- 
tempted to encourage savings by re- 
serving five per cent. of the Com- 
pany’s net earnings for bonuses to 
those employees’ who saved five per 
cent. of their earnings. The Under- 
wood Typewriter :Co. arranged a plan 
by which employees could buy stock 
on favorable terms. The Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York and the New 
York Edison Co. and affiliated com- 
panies, however, announced on Nov. 
22 a plan whereby employees receiv- 
ing less than $3,000 a year will share 
in profits to the extent of seven per 
cent. of their earnings, this being the 
rate of dividend paid to stockholders 
_of the companies. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND 
COMFORT 


Safety.—The interest in greater in- 
dustrial safety, so noticeable during 
the last few years, continued to be 
manifested in 1916. Several organ- 
ized safety movements were developed 
under the direction of state labor 
bureaus. In Pennsylvania a special 


committee of the state Industrial 


Board was established to pass on 
models and make a complete list of 
safety devices, and conferences of 
physicians dealing with industrial 
problems were held under the auspices 
of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustries. The New York Industrial 
Commission called an _ Industrial 
Safety Conference for December to 
consider standards for factory safety 
and also issued a bulletin on the sub- 
ject. An industrial-safety exhibition 
was held at Columbus, Ohio, under 
the direction of the safety director of 
the Ohio Industrial Commission. 

Progress was made also in draw- 
ing up codes for industrial safety, . 
often by representative committees of 
employers, employees amd experts. 
In Ohio a representative committee 
was chosen to draft new industrial- 
safety regulations. Safety codes 
adopted in California in 1916 covered 
mines, elevators, electrical installa- 
tions, boilers and general orders. The 
Pennsylvania Industrial Board adopt- 
ed 18 codes for safety during 1915 
and 1916. Its complete safety codes 
for the electrical and textile indus- 
tries were said to be the first in 
America covering these lines. Rep- 
resentatives of the New Jersey Labor 
Department are codperating with the 
officials of Pennsylvania in the prep- 
aratién of the codes for the manufac- 
ture of explosives, paints and chemi- 
cals, and it is expected that these 
codes will be adopted simultaneously 
in the two states. 

The gift of certain Bryn Mawr 
alumnae to the college of a fund for 
the organization of a Fire Prevention 
Committee reflects the extent of the 
“safety-first”? movement. This com- 
mittee, which is empowered to co- 
operate with state offivials and to 
employ a trained secretary, has al- 
ready done effective work in forcing 
a large department store in Phila- 
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delphia, which has long failed to ob- 
serve fire laws, to make structural 
changes that minimize the hazard. 
The Mine Inspectors’ Convention held 
in Washington, Feb. 24 and 25, was 
concerned with the standardization of 
accident statistics and legal regula- 
tions concerning safety in mines. The 
fourth conference of the National 
Safety Council in Detroit, Oct. 17-20, 
with its slogan of “universal safety,” 
also illustrates the present wide scope 
of safety work. The Council met in 15 
sections and discussed in these meet- 
ings measures tending to greater safe- 
ty in mills, factories, mines, railroad 
and marine occupations, and in the 
home and public places. 

At the first safety exhibit in the 
new National Museum in Washing- 
ton, which took place in May, safety 
measures for the protection of in- 
dustrial workers were included. The 
Government also sent out a train to 
tour the country with a safety ex- 
hibit. 

Health.— An occupational-disease 
clinie was opened in Philadelphia on 
June 1 through the codperation of 
the Labor Department and the pro- 
fessors of medicine in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Individuals will be 
treated and general investigations 
will be made. The findings of the 
specialists are expected to have a 
direct bearing on the awards of the 
workmen’s compensation committee in 
cases involving occupational disease. 
The comparative lack of activity in 
the field of industrial sanitation is 
noteworthy and suggests the question, 
whether the enactment of health-in- 
surance legislation would not be as 
compelling a force for an organized 
health movement as accident com- 
pensation has been in the “safety- 
first” campaign. 

Comfort.—The Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has begun an exhaus- 
tive investigation of welfare work, 
which it defines as anything done for 
the employee’s comfort beyond the 
payment of wages and the require- 
ments of the law. A preliminary 
form was sent to 1,250 establishments 
from which as complete returns as 
possible will be obtained. An inten- 
sive study will then be made of the 
most satisfactory types in each 
branch of welfare work. 


In Detroit the welfare department 
of the Chamber of Commerce has 
established a permanent welfare ex- 
hibition to which more than 30 plants 
have sent exhibits of the work carried 
on in their own establishments. 


WAGES, HOURS, AND COST OF 
LIVING 


Hours.—The movement for the 
eight-hour day continued in 1916. Per- 
haps the most important groups of 
workers attaining it during the year 
were the 175,000 anthracite coal min- 
ers, who were granted an eight-hour 
day in their new four-year agreement, 
and the railroad brotherhoods whose 
demands were finally gained through 
congressional action (see Arbitration 
and Conciliation, supra). In the ma- 
chine trades, especially in war-con- 
tract firms, the general advance to- 
wards the eight-hour day was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the plants in 
and about Springfield, Mass., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., Toledo, Ohio, and New 
York City. It has been estimated 
that some 300,000 workers gained the 
eight-hour day during the 12 months 
ending June 1, 1916, either through 
collective action or through the volun- 
tary action of employers. In no case 
has the reduction of hours been ac- 
companied by wage decreases, and in 
many cases, for example among the 
anthracite coal miners, there has 
been a substantial increase. 

A country-wide movement for an 
eight-hour day for women by means 
of legislation has been organized. 
After the Massachusetts legislature 
refused to pass an eight-hour law on 
the ground that the state would suf- 
fer in interstate competition, women 
from all the New England states held 
a conference to plan for the simul- 
taneous introduction in these states 
of legislation similar to that rejected 
by Massachusetts. The movement has 
spread. Under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League and 
the National Consumers League, con- 
ferences have been held in Chicago, 
Wilmington, Del., New York City and 
Springfield, Mass., all of which adopt- 
ed resolutions urging the delegates to 
promote the passage of laws establish- 
ing the eight-hour day and 48-hour 
working week for women by the 40 
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legislatures in session in 1917, and 
approving the introduction in Con- 
gress of a Federal eight-hour bill for 
women similar to the Federal child- 
labor law (see Labor Legislation, in- 
fra). 

Wages.—Wage increases have been 
frequent throughout the year, an 
especially large number being an- 
nounced on Jan. 1 and May 1. A bul- 
letin of the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission, based on figures 
from 1,500 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing over 500,000 work- 
ers, showed that average weekly 
wages had increased 22 per cent. from 
$12.26 to $14.93 between October, 
1914, and October, 1916. The chief 
occupations affected were mining, the 
iron and steel business, common la- 
bor, machinists (especially ammuni- 
tion works), and the textile indus- 
tries in the North. A tabulation 
of the imereases effective May 1 
showed that approximately 700,000 
workers were afiected, and that the 
total increase in monthly pay roll was 
approximately $5,000,000. The in- 
creases announced varied from 5 to 
30 per cent. The latter amount was 
granted by the United States Steel 
Corporation in three increases of 10 
per cent. each. A number of the in- 
ereases were obtained through strikes 
or collective agreements, others were 
necessary in order.to secure labor, 
and many were granted to forestall 
labor troubles or because of the un- 
usual prosperity of the business. Late 
in November and in December many 
additional wage increases were an- 
nounced because of the increased cost 
of living. A number of special bo- 
nuses to clerical employees in banks 
and similar institutions were also an- 
nounced at that time. 

Cost of Living—It is questionable, 
however, if the increase in cost of 
living during the year did not exceed 
the rise in wages. The New York 
Times Annalist index number shows 
the fluctuation in the wholesale price 
of “25 food commodities selected and 
arranged to represent a typical fam- 
ily’s food budget.” The base, or 100 
per cent., is the average price of each 
commodity during the decade 1890- 
1900. According to this method of 
measurement the cost of living was 
extremely high in 1916. The lowest 


point in 1916 was above the highest 
for 1915, which was itself abnormally 
high, The usual summer decline in 
food prices did not occur in 1916. The 
index number during the first 11 
months of 1916 stood as follows: 


January... 153 OL Yicrdesteua caren 170 
February.. 158 August........ 177 
March.... 162 September..... 186 
PADI o civic sein aise 166 October....... 190 
DEBY stipe eeiens 169 November...... 205 
JUNG Ses ce. 166 December ..... 2U7 


An interesting comparison may be 
made between the Times Annalist in- 
dex number of wholesale prices and 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index number of the retail price of 
food. The latter compares average 
retail prices obtained from 725 retail 
dealers in the 44 principal industrial 
cities of the country with the average 
price for the year 1915. The index 
number of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the first ten months of 
1916 stood as follows: 


Was UB y's sven bie 106 
Bab, 15. 3. cack 104 
Mar. 15.2.0... 105 
Apts 163 56. ov 107 
Maye tae sous 96 
June 15.25 3023 109 


It showed a less decided rise than 
the Times index number but its gen- 
eral course was similar. 

One noticeable feature of the fluc- 
tuations in the cost of living was the 
rise in the price of wheat ascribed 
to the short crop and large exports 
to the warring countries. This caused 
a rise in bread prices similar to that 
which occurred in 1915, without, how- 
ever, the subsequent reduction, so 
that by October many bakers charged 
six cents for loaves formerly sold for 
five cents and further increases were 
rumored. Cotton also was rising, 
threatening an increase in the prices 
of clothing, and in New York City 
coal had reached the unusual price 
of $12 a ton. The New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor stated as a result of investi- 
gation that the cost of foods ordinar- 
ily purchased by working-class fami- 
lies averaged 30 per cent. higher in 
November, 1916, than in November, 
1915. (See also XIII, Heonomic 
Conditions. ) 
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Administration of Labor Laws.— 
The labor departments in New Jersey 
and Maryland were reorganized in 
1916. In Maryland a state Board of 
Labor and Statistics is created, which 
combines the former Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information, the inspec- 
tor of female labor, and the admin- 
istration of the mothers’-pension law. 
The Board is composed of three com- 
missioners, appointed by the govern- 
or, to serve two years. The chairman 
receives a salary of $2,500 and each 
of the advisory members $500 (Ch. 
406). In New Jersey the reorgan- 
ization was largely internal, consist- 
ing mainly of forming the existing 
staff into various bureaus, raising 
salaries, and slightly increasing the 
staff. All employees except the com- 
missioner are to be under the classi- 
fied civil service (Ch. 40); (see also 
VI, State Administration). Amend- 
ments in Massachusetts include an 
act placing the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases with the Board of Labor and 
Industries (Ch. 308). In New York 
City the borough superintendents of 
buildings, instead of the Industrial 
Commission as formerly, are given 
jurisdiction over the construction and 
alteration of buildings, subject to a 
Board of Standards and Appeals, and 
the regulation of bakeshops and con- 
fectioneries in tenement houses is 
transferred from the city Department 
of Health to the Tenement House 
Department (Ch. 503). The power 
of citizens of New York to proceed 
against labor department officials for 
neglect of duty is limited, but en- 
forcing procedure by the commis- 
sioner of labor is expedited. (Ch. 
152). The commissioner of labor in 
Georgia is authorized to appoint an 
additional factory inspector at $1,200 
a year (No. 547). 

Child Labor—A number of states 
amended their existing child-labor 
laws, and in most instances raised the 
standard of protection. No new states 
were added to the list now regulating 
child labor, but the enactment of the 
Federal Government is of especial im- 
portance. In Kentucky the child- 
labor law was amended to permit a 


non-resident child under 16 to per- 
form in a theatre if his parent or — 
“other adult custodian” remains in 
the wings and escorts the child to and 
from the theatre (Ch. 23). In Mary- 
land a number of sections of the 
Child Labor Act were repealed and re- 
enacted with several changes, the 
more important being that work in 
mercantile establishments, stores, of- 
fices, boarding houses, places of 
amusement, clubs, and in the distri- 
bution, transmission, or sale of mer- 
chandise is added to the list of pro- 
hibited employments for children un- 
der 14, while the operation of cross- 
cut saws, slashers, or other machines 
operated by other than foot or hand 
power, cutting machines, and work in 
tobacco factories, theatres, or moving- . 
picture establishments, are added to 
the list of occupations prohibited to 
children under 16. The age limit © 
at which females may work at em- 
ployments requiring constant stand- 
ing is lowered from 18 to 16, while 
the age at which boys may distribute 
or sell papers in the street is raised 
from 10 to 12, excepting that special 
licenses may be granted boys over 10 
to distribute papers on regular routes 
between 3:30 and 5 p.m. A penalty 
is imposed for employing, permitting 
or suffering a child to work, instead 
of only for employing a child, but 
the maximum fine is lowered from 
$50 to $10.. Practically all of the 
penalties for violations or for failure 
to observe the law are lowered, in- 
cluding the length of terms of im- 
prisonment. The enforcement staff 
is now four inspectors. at $1,000 a 
year, three officers to issue employ- 
ment certificates and act as inspec- 
tors, and one officer to act as inspec- 
tor of street trades, the latter at 
$1,200 a year, instead of seven in- 
spectors and one officer (Ch. 222). 
Amendments in Massachusetts relate 
to peddlers’ licenses and to summer 
permits for work, and also provide 
for “codperative courses” which per- 
mit technical training in codperation 
with manufacturing or mercantile 
establishments (Ch. 95). The New 
Jersey commissioner of education and 
the commissioner of labor may grant 
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to pupils who study part time in vo- 
cational schools “age and schooling 
certificates” to work in factories, 
workshops, mills, and all manufac- 
turing places, if such pupils are above 
the age of 14 years. Hither commis- 
sioner may.revoke the certificate at 
any time without assigning a cause, 
and nothing in the act may be con- 
strued to permit the employment of 
children more than eight hours a day 
or six days a week (Ch. 242). In 
New York the employment of chil- 
dren in connection with the making 
of moving-picture films is carefully 
regulated (Ch. 278), and the grant- 
ing of employment certificates is more 
closely safeguarded in several im- 
portant respects (Ch. 465). In 
Rhode Island also amendments relate 
to employment certificates, and to 
physical examinations which now 
must be made by physicians employed 
by the state, instead of the state’s 
paying fees for examinations by pri- 
vate physicians as ‘formerly (Ch. 
1378). In South Carolina the child- 
labor Jaw was amended by raising 
the minimum work age from 12 to 14 
in factories, mines, and textile estab- 
lishments (Ch. 361). 

The Federal Child Labor Act pro- 
vides that no producer, manufacturer, 
or dealer may ship, deliver for ship- 
ment, or transport in interstate or 
foreign commerce any product (1) 
of a mine or quarry, situated in the 
United States, in which within 30 
days prior to the removal of the prod- 
uct therefrom children under 16 have 
been employed or permitted to work; 
or (2) of a mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, manufacturing establishment, 
situated in the United States, in 
which within 30 days prior to the 
removal of the product therefrom 
children under 14 have been employed 
or permitted to work, or children be- 
tween 14 and 16 have been employed 
or permitted to work more than eight 
hours a day, or more than six days a 
week, or after 7 p.m. or before 6 
a.m. In the case of a dealer the 
application of the Act is limited to 
shipment, delivery for shipment, or 
transportation from the state, terri- 
tory, or district of manufacture or 
production. Prosecution and- convic- 
tion for a shipment or delivery for 
shipment is a bar to any further 


prosecution of the same defendant for 
shipments or deliveries for shipment 
before the beginning of the first prose- 
eution. No dealer is to be prosecuted 
who establishes a guaranty issued 
by and containing the name and 
address of the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer, to the effect that the goods 
were not produced or manufactured 
under such conditions that their ship- 
ment, delivery for shipment, or trans- 
portation is prohibited by the act. 
No person is to be prosecuted if the 
only employment of a child has been 
that of a child as to whom, in good 
faith, the manufacturer or producer 
procured at the time of employment 
and has since relied upon and kept 
on file a certificate showing that em- 
ployment of the child is not contrary 
to the Act. The Attorney-General, 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Labor constitute a board 
to make uniform regulations for car- 
rying out the Act. For the purpose 
of its proper enforcement, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, or any person duly 
authorized by him, may at any time 
enter and inspect mines, quarries, 
mills, canneries, workshops, factories, 
manufacturing establishments, and 
other places in which goods are pro- 
duced or held for interstate commerce. 
Every district attorney to whom the 
Secretary of Labor reports any vio- 
lation or to whom any state factory, 
mining, or quarry inspector, commis- 
sioner of labor, medical inspector, or 
school-attendance officer, or any other 
person presents satisfactory evidence 
of any violation, must cause appro- 
priate proceedings to be commenced 
and prosecuted in the proper courts 
of the United States for the en- 
forcement of the penalties for such 
violation. Any person not complying 
with the Act is liable to a fine of not 
more than $200 for each offense prior 
to his first conviction under the Act, 
and to a fine of $100-$1,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than three 
months, or both, for each offense sub- 
sequent to such conviction (Ch. 432, 
64th Cong., Ist Sess.). 

Factories and Workshops.—In Ken- 
tucky the act creating the state In- 
surance Board provides for a state 
fire marshal to be appointed by the 
state auditor for a term of four years. 
He must “all individuals or commit- 
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tees of various organizations to ad- 
vise him in making regulations in 
regard to safety from fire, and in 
cities the chief of the fire department 
must inspect all buildings once every 
six months and in the fire limits ev- 
ery three months. The fire marshal 
may prescribe the proper safeguards 
and fix reasonable standards of safety 
for the installation of equipment or 
construction of buildings (Ch. 19). 
Louisiana makes it a misdemeanor 
knowingly to permit improperly 
guarded or defective machinery (No. 
146). In mercantile or manufactur- 
ing establishments in Massachusetts 
where the nature of the work makes 
a substantially complete change of 
clothing necessary, separate lockers 
or other receptacles with locks must 
be provided (Ch. 115). In Mississippi 
canning factories are added to the 
establishments exempted from the re- 
quirements of registration and license 
(Ch. 95). Passenger elevators in 
New Jersey must within two years 
after the act takes effect (March 22, 
1916) be furnished with an interlock- 
ing device automatically preventing 
movement of the elevator car_ until 
the shaft door is closed and securely 
fastened; a cumulative penalty and 
detailed provisions for enforcement 
and prosecution in case of violation 
are provided. The commissioner of 
labor is to enforce the act, except in 
municipalities, where the approval of 
the regularly appointed building in- 
spector is sufficient (Ch. 260). In 
New York several amendments to the 
fire-protection law were made. The 
requirement of a fire-alarm signal 
system and fire drill in certain factor- 
ies was amended by exempting build- 
ings where every square foot of floor 
on all stories is protected with an au- 
tomatic sprinkler system having two 
adequate sources of water supply ap- 
proved by public authorities, and in 
which the maximum number of occu- 
pants on any floor does not exceed by 
more than 50 per cent. the capacity of 
the exits (Ch. 466). In New York al- 
so it is made a misdemeanor for steam 
or electric railroads to employ, in or 
about the operation of engines or 
trains, an engineer, assistant en- 
gineer, fireman, engine foreman, host- 
ler, train-man or flagman (excepting 
filagmen at crossings), who is unable 


to read the timetables and ordinary 
English handwriting, or unable to 
speak, hear or understand English, 
or to see and understand signals (Ch. 
424). In Rhode Island the law regu- 
lating automatic sliding gates or 
freight-elevator shafts is amended 
(Ch. 1351). In Virginia washrooms 
and toilets for workmen are required, 
and the administration of the fire- 
escape law is made more explicit. 
Hours of Labor.—Four states and 
the United States enacted legislation 
affecting the hours of labor for men. 
For public employees Massachusetts, 
which already had the eight-hour day, 
provided also for a 48-hour week 
(Ch. 240), and in New York public 
contracts are no longer forfeitable 
at the option of the municipality for 
violation of the eight-hour law (Ch. 
151). For private employments the 
Mississippi general ten-hour law was 
amended to permit employees to work 
not more than 30 minutes additional 


each day for the first five days of . 


the week, in place of 20 minutes; to 
permit night workers to work 114% 
hours for the first five nights of the 
week, beginning with Monday night, 
and 3% hours on Saturday night, all 
subject to the 60-hour week limita- 
tion; and to provide that nothing in 
the act shall apply to railroads or 
public-service corporations (Ch. 239). 
South Carolina regulated the making 
up of lost time, and limited work to 
10 hours daily on certain interurban 
ear lines (Chs. 547, 544), while Mas- 
sachusetts authorized an investiga- 
tion into seven-day labor in hotels 
and restaurants (R. C, 74). 

By far the most significant regu- 
lation affecting hours of labor for 
male adults was the Federal Hight- 
Hour Act affecting railroads. This 
law provides that, beginning Jan. 1, 
1917, and until 30 days after an 
investigation commission created by 
the Act has reported, the compensa- 
tion of employees “for a standard 
eight-hour workday” on railroads sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
if such employees are actually en- 
gaged in any capacity in the opera- 
tion of trains in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, shall not be reduced 
below the “present standard day’s 
wages.” For all “necessary time” in 
excess of eight hours (which is de- 
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clared to be “a day’s work and the 
measure and standard of a day’s work 
for the purpose of reckoning the com- 
pensation for services”) the pay shall 
be at a rate not less than the pro 
rata rate. The Act provides for the 
appointment by the President of a 
commission of three, at a salary fixed 
by him, to observe, during a period 
of not less than six nor more than 
nine months, the “operation and 
effects” of the “eight-hour standard 
workday” and the facts affecting the 
“relations” between the railroads and 
their employees. Within 30 days 
thereafter a report is required to be 
made to the President and to Con- 
gress. An appropriation’ of $25,000 
is made for the work of the commis- 
sion. Violation is a misdemeanor, 
penalty $100-$1,000, or imprisonment 
for not over one year, or both. (Ch. 
436, 64th Cong., Ist Sess.) This Act, 
which resulted from the threat of a 
general railroad strike, and the con- 
stitutionality of which is, at the time 
of going to press, being contested be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, is discussed in detail else- 
where (see also Labor, supra; I, The 
Siaty-Vourth Congress; and XX, Ratl- 
roads.) 

The penalty for violation of the act 
of March 4, 1907, limiting the hours 
of labor of railroad employees, is 
changed from $100-$500 to “not to 
exceed $500,” and the provision that 
-earriers shall be deemed “to have 
knowledge of acts of their officers” is 
changed to shall be deemed “to have 
had knowledge” of such acts (Ch. 109, 
64th Cong., Ist Sess.); (see also 
“Woman’s Work,” infra). 

Mines.—In only one state was leg- 
islation enacted affecting mines. 
Virginia amended her Coal Mine Act 
of 1912 to include the owner among 
those who must employ a mine fore- 
man to keep watch on ventilating ap- 
paratus; and the provision making 
it the duty of each miner to prop 
and secure his place and prohibiting 
his working unless he has sufficient 
props and timbers is omitted, and a 
provision substituted prohibiting a 
miner continuing work in a place 
“known by him to be unsafe,” or 
which, with ordinary care, he might 
_ have so known, but the happening of 
an accident is not in itself held to 


29 


be evidence of such knowledge or of 
lack of ordinary care on his part or 
of negligence on the part of the com- 
pany (Ch, 458). 

Social Insurance.—Legislation in the 
field of social insurance is still in 
America largely confined to work- 
men’s compensation. While consid- 
erable discussion has taken place in 
regard to old-age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance, little has been 
accomplished in the way of legislation. 
The pressing need for some method 
of providing for sickness, as accidents 
have been provided for, is meeting 
with increasing recognition through- 
out the country, and California in 
1915 and Massachusetts in 1916 (R. 
C. 157) created commissions to study 
social insurance with particular ref- 
erence to health insurance. 

Two southern states still without 
accident compensation, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia, amended their em- 
ployer’s-liability laws with regard to 
railroads. One other southern state, 
Kentucky, and the territory of Porto 
Rico enacted workmen’s-compensation 
laws, making 35 states and territories 
to adopt such legislation since 1911. 
In Kentucky the law is elective, with 
a compensation board of three mem- 
bers at $3,500 a year, appointed by 
the governor to administer the act; 
the state is divided into three admin- 
istrative districts. Compensation is 
based on a scale of 65 per cent. of 
weekly earnings but not less than $5 
nor more than $12 a week for not 
over eight years, but the total pay- 
ment must not exceed $5,000. The 
employer must provide medical and 
surgical care with a cost limit of 
$100. Compensation is increased or 
decreased by 15 per cent. in accord- 
ance with the failure of the employer 
to provide safety applianges or of the 
employee to observe safety rules. 
Alien non-resident relatives are de- 
barred from compensation (Ch. 33). 
In Porto Rico the act is elective and 
a Workmen’s Relief Commission is 
created with five members. Stand- 
ards of actual payment are consider- 
ably lower than in most of the states, 
although the rate for permanent total 
disability stands at 75 per cent. of 
average weekly wages for 208 weeks 
plus $1,500, 

Massachusetts, among other minor 
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amendments, reduces the waiting 
period for compensation from two 
weeks to ten days. New Jersey estab- 
lishes a Workmen’s Compensation Aid 
Bureau in the Labor Department to 
assist in administering the law (Ch. 
54). New York adds several new oc- 
cupations to those covered by the act, 
provides for elective acceptance in 
non-hazardous callings, allows awards 
for facial or head disfigurement, and 
slightly increases the compensation 
scale at certain points, while the 
fund for additional payments for per- 
manent total disability sustained 
after partial disability is provided 
by the payment of $100 by insurance 
carriers for every case of death where 
there is no legal dependent (Ch. 622). 
Louisiana also amends its law in sev- 
eral respects, including compensation 
for serious disfigurement; the time 
for giving notice of accident is ex- 
tended and in many other respects 
the act is made more liberal (No. 
243). In Maryland the definition of 
“miner” is extended and compensa- 
tion is allowed to alien, non-resident, 
dependent widows, children, and pa- 
rents; among several other amend- 
ments, intoxication must be the sole 
cause of an accident if an employee is 
to lose compensation (Ch. 597). 

The Federal Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act for employees of the United 
States Government now ranks among 
the most liberal laws of the world. 
It displaces the inadequate measure 
of 1908 and applies to all the half- 
million civil employees. It provides 
compensation on a scale of two-thirds 
of wages, not exceeding $66.67 a 
month, for the total period of dis- 
ability, with a waiting period of only 
three days and with all necessary 
medical care. The Act is to be ad- 
ministered by a Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, consisting 
of three members appointed by the 
President at annual salaries of $4,- 
000, An appropriation of $550,000 
was made for the year 1917. (Ch. 
458 and P. 272, 64th Cong., 1st Sess.; 
in effect Sept. 7, 1916.) (See also 
XIV, Property and Oasualty Insur- 
ance.) 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes. 
—Only three states enacted legisla- 
tion affecting the conduct and settle- 
ment of trade disputes. The boards 


of arbitration created have the usual 
powers of investigation but not the 
power to enforce findings. In Mary- 
land it is made the duty of the state 
Board of Labor and Statistics ‘to do 
all in its power to promote the volun- 
tary arbitration, mediation, and con- 
ciliation” of industrial disputes. The 
Board may, subject to the approval 
of the governor, appoint boards of 
arbitration and provide for their nec- 
essary expenses and for reasonable 
compensation to the members (Ch, 
406). In Massachusetts the law pro- 


hibiting advertisements for laborers » 


in establishments where there is a 
strike was amended to require a hear- 
ing on three days’ notice before the 
determination of whether or not busi- 
ness is being carried on in a normal 
manner (Ch. 89). The enforcement 
of this law was transferred from the 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion to the state Board of Labor and 
Industries (Ch. 143). In South Caro- 
lina a Board of Conciliation for in- 
vestigation and arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes and strikes, composed 
of three members appointed by the 
governor for six-year terms, was cre- 
ated. Compensation is fixed at $10 
a day to each member actually em- 
ployed in the performance of his 
duties, in addition to traveling ex- 
penses. One member shall be an em- 
ployer, one a member-of a recognized 
labor union, and the third shall be 
appointed on recommendation of the 
other two (Ch. 545). 
Unemployment. — Few measures 
were enacted in the field of unemploy- 
ment, and no progressive new features 
were developed in the legislation of 
1916. The Virginia statute regulat- 
ing private employment offices was re- 
enacted with several changes. Agen- 
cies must be licensed, a register must 
be kept as prescribed by law, and 
fees are limited and regulated. The 
commissioner of labor enforces the 
act and makes needed rules and regu- 
lations (Ch. 168). The activities of 
“labor agents” are also strictly regu- 
lated (Ch. 517). In Maryland and 
in New Jersey the operation of pub- 
lie employment offices was made one 
of the functions of the reorganized 
labor departments, and New York 
created a Bureau of Farm Settlement 
in the Department of Agriculture 
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(Ch, 586). Californfa endorsed the 
suggestion of the United States De- 
partment of Labor that financial aid 
be granted to unemployed who settle 
on the public domain. Investigations 
of unemployment were ordered, in 
Maryland under the direction of the 
Labor Department and in Massachu- 
setts under the direction of a social- 
insurance commission. 

The only legislation of the year 
on the minimum wage occurred in 
Massachusetts, where the act was 
amended to provide that the commis- 
sion hereafter shall consist of- one 
employer of female labor, one repre- 
sentative of labor, and the third may 
be a woman (Ch. 303). In the 1912 
law the only specification as to mem- 
bership was the permission of one 
woman representative. 

Woman’s Work.—No additions were 
made to the list of states now restrict- 
ing the hours of labor for women 
workers, but three states amended 
existing laws relating to private em- 
ployments. In Louisiana the excep- 
tions in favor of mercantile establish- 
ments for the 20 days before Christ- 
mas were struck out, and Saturday- 
night exemptions were limited to 
mereantile establishments “in which 
more than five persons were em- 
ployed” (Ch. 177). In Maryland 
overtime in mercantile establishments 
on Saturdays and before Christmas 
was regulated (Ch. 147), and in 

. Massachusetts the state Board of La- 
bor and Industries was authorized 
to determine what employments are 
seasonal in applying the exception 
in favor of such employments (Ch. 
222). 

Wages and Liens.—Corporations for 
pecuniary profit in Kentucky must 
pay wages semi-monthly (Ch. 21), 
while in Louisiana oil and mining 
companies were added to the employ- 
ers who must pay wages every two 
weeks or twice each month (Ch. 108). 
In Louisiana, also,all persons engaged 
in the business of loaning money on 
wages must secure a license and pay 
a state tax which local authorities 
may increase (Ch. 102). A lien was 
placed on railroad beds, tracks, fran- 


chises and rights of way (Ch. 98), 
liens were extended and safeguarded 
in several other fields, and employ- 
ers were forbidden to compel em- 
ployees to purchase from designated 
concerns (Ch. 188). South Carolina 
modified its mechanics’ lien law and 
established a weekly pay day for 
textile plants (Ch. 546), while Mas- 
sachusetts narrowed the scope of its 
existing weekly pay-day law by lim- 
iting hotels to which the law applies 
to those “in a city,” and placed its 
administration with the state Board 
of Labor and Industries. It also 
amended the law governing the assign- 
ment of wages by requiring the wife’s 
written consent (Ch. 208). Virginia 
protected employers from employees 
who accept money or property with- 
out rendering services as agreed un- 
der a contract by making such acts 
larceny (Ch. 188). 

Miscellaneous. — South Carolina 
strengthened its race-segregation law 
for textile mills by making violation 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of not over $100 for each offense or 
imprisonment for not over 30 days 
or both (Ch. 391). Congress made 
widely available the report of the 
Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
mission, and under the Fortifications, 
Army, Navy and other appropriation 
acts prohibited the use of any part 
of the appropriation to pay any offi- 
cer or other person in charge of the 
work or any employees of the United 
States Government while making a 
time study with a stop watch or other 
time-measuring device on any job; or 
to pay a bonus to any employee ex- 
cept for suggestions for improvement 
or etonomy in operation of a govern- 
ment plant (Ch. 225, 64th Cong., Ist 
Sess. ). The Federal Government 
also amended the Seamen’s Act of 
1915 by reapportioning the number 
and kind of buoys for vessels under 
400 ft. in length. Members of the 
Federal Marine Band are forbidden 
to furnish music as individuals if 
they are placed in competition with 
civilian employees (Ch. 417, 64th 
Cong., Ist Sess.), and soldiers may 
not compete with civilians. 
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AGRICULTURE 
‘HE. W. ALLEN 
The Crop Year..—The season of 1916 | in October resulted in one of the most 


was an off one in the production of 
staple crops in the United States. Al- 
though the total acreage in cultivated 
crops was but slightly less than in 
1915, the aggregate yield was about 
12% per cent. less than in that year; 
but prices to producers averaged fully 
25 per cent. more, serving to give 
large money value to the production. 

The wheat crop was about 40 per 
cent. less than in 1915, which was the 
largest of record—over a billion bush- 
els. Spring wheat was less than a 
half crop, being almost a failure in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. Much of it 
was of poor quality and unfit for 
milling. The world’s wheat crop was 
short, including that-of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other important wheat- 
producing countries; but the surplus 
in 1915 resulted in a large carry over, 
which will help out in maintaining 
the supply. Corn, despite early fears, 
was nearly an average crop, smaller 
than that in 1915 but of better quality. 

The acreage planted in cotton in 
1916 was the fourth largest ever re- 
corded, namely, 35,994,000 acres, and 
the early indications were for a crop 
of over 14,000,000 bales. Storms and 
the boll weevil did great damage, re- 
ducing the average yield to about 156 
lb. per acre and the estimated total 
production to 11,637,000 bales of 500 
Tb. each. The boll weevil took a 
heavy toll in Texas, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Florida, and 
did serious damage in portions of 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Georgia, and 
Tennessee. In southern Mississippi 
and Alabama the crop was practically 
a failure. The estimates issued early 


1for the final December estimate of 
. production of the principal crops. see 
the tables at the end of this department. 


sensational advances in prices in the 
history of the cotton market, sending 
the quotations up to Civil War prices. 
Barley, rye, and buckwheat were 
all below the production in 1915. The 
potato crop was considerably short of 
the average and prices were more 
than double those of 1915. Rice, on 
the other hand, yielded above the ayv- 
erage, and hay, the value of which 
exceeds that of any other farm crop, 
was a bumper crop. Tobacco gave a 
record crop, much above the average. 
The United States produces more to- 
bacco than any other ‘country for 
which estimates of this crop are made, 
British India’s crop standing second, 
and that of Russia third. (See also 
XIII, Heonomic Conditions.) 
Increasing Production—In an ad- 
dress during the year, President Wil- 
son called attention to the possibility 
and probable need of doubling the 
production of staple food products of 
the United States in the next 20 years 
to meet increasing needs. It would 
be possible to do this in many in- 
stances but often at a large increase 
in expense of production, since it 
would require more intensive meth- 
ods. The possibility of increasing 
acre yields is large and farming meth- 
ods to that end are stimulated by 
high prices. The opportunity is 
brought out by some comparisons of 
the highest yields of the year as re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the average for the 
country. The largest yield of wheat 
reported to the Department was 117 
bus. and the second largest 108 bus., 
as compared with the average for the 
whole country in 1915 of 17 bus. per | 
acre. The largest yield of oats was 
184 cus. and the next largest 166 bus. ~ 
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the average for the United States be- 
ing 38 bus. For ‘white potatoes the 
record yield is 790 bus. and the next 
highest 743 bus., the average for the 
country being 96 bus. Such prize 
yields are rarely commercially prac- 
ticable on a large scale, but there is 
much opportunity for bringing up the 
low yields which at present pull down 
the average. . 

Value of Farm Lands and Prod- 
ucts.—The average value of farm land 
was estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at $45.55 per acre in 
1916, as compared with $40.85 in 1915. 
In recent years the value of farm 
lands has increased at the rate of 
about five per cent., or approximately 
$2 an acre, per year. ‘he increase 
has been quite general throughout the 
United States. For the whole coun- 
try, the percentage in increased value 
in the four years since 1912 has ay- 
eraged 25.7. 

The yearly value of agricultural 
products of the United States has 
doubled in the past 15 years; in the 
same period the population of the 
country has increased one-third. Up 
to the close of 1914 the imports of ag- 
ricultural products into the United 
States increased more rapidly than 
the exports of agricultural products. 
In the five-year period 1897-1901, the 
imports equalled 44 per cent. of the 
-exports of agricultural products; in 
1907-1911 the percentage increased to 
' 64, and in 1912-14 it further increased 
to 75. Abnormal conditions accom- 
panying the European War have 
greatly stimulated the exportation of 
agricultural products. (See also XX, 
External Commerce of the United 
States.) 

Agricultural Appropriation Act.— 
The Agricultural Appropriation Act, 
approved Aug. 11, made the largest 
appropriation ever provided for the 
Department of Agriculture, namely, 
$26,948,852. It considerably extend- 
ed and enlarged the functions and ac- 
tivities of the Department. Among 
other provisions, it materially in- 
creased the funds available for mar- 
keting studies, for the eradication of 
the Texas-fever cattle tick in the 
South (see Veterinary Medicine, in- 
fra), for combating rabies affecting 
‘stock in the Rocky Mountain States, 
and for the farmers’ codperative dem- 


onstration work in the North and 
West. It inaugurated a market news 
service for perishable fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other farm products, which 
had been tried experimentally on a 
limited scale the preceding year (see 
also Horticulture, infra) ; and it pro- 
vided for studies and demonstrations 
of methods for obtaining potash on a 
commercial scale (see “Fertilizers,” 
infra). The Act made available $3,- 
000,000 for additional purchases of 
lands in the White Mountain and 
southern Appalachian system for na- 
tional forests (see also Forestry, im- 
fra), and authorized the extension of 
the Weather Bureau’s service to the 
Caribbean region, Panama Canal 
Zone, and Alaska. ‘There were in- 
creases in funds for the campaign 
against citrus canker and for work 
upon the white-pine blister rust, pro- 
visions for studies in utilizing domes- 
tic raw materials in making colors, 
and funds for conducting extension 
work in Hawaii and Porto Rico, The 
Department’s established work in the 
numerous lines it covers was contin- 
ued on substantially its existing basis, 
often with increases in appropriation. 
The Act carried an unusual amount 
of new and important legislation. It 
repealed the Cotton Futures Act of 
1914, which had been declared uncon- 
stitutional (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 345), 
and enacted a new act carrying minor 
modifications. (See also XIII, The 
Conduct of Business.) A Warehouse 
Act and a Grain Standards Act were 
also carried in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Act. The central purpose 
of the Warehouse Act is to establish 
a form of warehouse receipts for cer- 
tain agricultural products, notably 
cotton, grain, wool, tobacco and flax- 
seed, which will make these receipts - 
negotiable as delivery orders or as 
collateral for loans, thus assisting in 
the financing of crops. The integrity 
of the receipts is to be secured by li- 
eensing bonded warehouses, under 
conditions which will make the ware- 
house receipts reliable evidence of the 
condition, quality, quantity and own- 
ership of the products they cover, 
with a system of inspection and grad- 
ing of the products thus stored. 
The Grain Standards Act is de- 

signed to facilitate the use of more 
uniform grades in handling, grain, 
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thus enabling the grower to sell his 
product on its merits, providing an 
incentive to improvement, and giving 
greater security to the purchaser 
through a system of inspection. It 
marks a new departure in the rela- 
tion of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture to business. Under au- 
thority of this Act the Secretary of 
Agriculture has established U. S. 
standards for shelled corn, effective 
Dee. 1, 1916. ‘hese with slight 
changes are substantially the same 
as the permissive standards promul- 
gated in 1914, which have been ac- 
cepted by many of the grain ex- 
changes. Other standards will be pro- 
mulgated in time to apply to the next 
season’s crops. The new law does not 
interfere with the interstate shipment 
of grain by sample, type, brand or 
trade name, but prohibits the use of 
standards other than those prescribed 
by the Department, 

A Division of Agricultural meteor- 
ology was established during the year 
in the U. S. Weather Bureau. In ad- 
dition to continuing warnings of ad- 
verse crop conditions, studies will be 
inaugurated upon the relation of the 
environmental factors embraced in cli- 
mate to the growth of plants and the 
production of crops, that is, the effect 
of weather and climate upon the fac- 
tors of plant growth, including deter- 
mination of the critical periods in the 
development of plant life. It is planned 
to carry on this field work very large- 
ly in coéperation with the agricultur- 
al experiment stations. (See also 
XXIII, Meteorology and Climatology.) 

Farm Loan Act.—The numerous 
movements for the provision of bet- 
ter credit facilities for farmers re- 
sulted in the passage by Congress of 
an act popularly called the “rural- 
credit law,” which was signed by the 
President on July 17. It is designed 
to enable farmers to borrow money on 
farm-mortgage security at reasonable 
rates of interest, not to exceed six 
per cent. and for relatively long pe- 
riods of time, five to 40 years. Two 
land bank systems for handling farm 
mortgages are provided, one operat- 
ing through Federal district land 
banks and the other operating through 
joint-stock land banks. Both systems 
are to be under the supervision of a 
Federal Farm Loan Board, which is 


ereated in the Treasury Department 
and composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as chairman e# officio and 
four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Both classes of banks are au- 
thorized to issue debentures or farm- 
loan bonds of small and large denomi- 
nation, bearing interest at not to ex- 
ceed five per cent. per annum, and se- 
cured by first mortgages. 

The country is to be divided into 
12 farm-loan districts and a Federal 
land bank, which may have branches, 
established in each district. Each of 
these Federal land banks must have a 
capital stock of not less than $750,- 
000, open to subscription by anyone 
for 30 days, the balance thereafter to 
be purchased by the Government. The 
Government’s stock, however, is not 
to draw any dividends and will be 
transferred at par to associations of 
borrowers known as farm-loan associ- 
ations, the plan being that ultimately - 
these associations shall own all the 
stock in these banks. These Federal 
land banks may loan on first mort- 
gage from $100 to $10,000 for ap- 
proved purposes, no loan to be for 
more than 50 per cent. of the value of 
the land mortgaged and 20 per cent. 
of the value of the permanent im- 
provements upon it. The loans are 
to be made through the local farm- 
loan associations or, in the absence 
of such associations, through approved 
agents. These associations are com- 
posed of farm owners and are to be 
chartered by the Farm Loan Board 
on recommendation of the district 
land banks. The associations must 
be stockholders in the district land 
banks in proportion to the amount 
their members wish to borrow, and 
each member must take stock in his 
local association equivalent to five per 
cent. of the amount he borrows. Each 
stockholder in an association is liable 
for the acts of that association up to 
twice the amount of his stock. All 
proposed loans are investigated and 
reported upon by an appraiser of the 
land bank before being made. Loans 
are to be repaid on the amortization 
plan, in installments sufficient to meet 
the interest and pay off the debt with- 
in the term of the loan. 

The joint-stock land banks com- 
prised in the other system authorized 
are corporations for lending on farm- 
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mortgage security and issuing farm- 
loan bonds which are exempt from 
taxation. Like the Federal land 
banks, they are under the supervision 
of the Farm Loan Board, but the 
Government does not invest in them, 
and, subject to certain limitations, 
they may loan any amount they wish 
and for any purpose. Their mort- 
gages must provide for amortization 
payments, and, like the district banks, 
they can not charge over six per cent. 
and not more than one per cent. above 
the interest paid on their last issue 
of bonds. Both classes of banks are 
prohibited from charging any fees or 
commissions other than those author- 
ized by the Act. 

Soon after the passage of the Act 
the President appointed to the Farm 
Loan Board Charles H. Lobdell, a 
Kansas banker; George W. Norris, 
of Philadelphia, a student of econom- 
ic and sociological questions; William 
§. A. Smith, of Iowa, a farm-practice 
expert in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and Herbert Quick, of West 
Virginia, an agricultural editor and 
writer, all of whom were confirmed by 
the Senate on Aug. 3. The Board has 
held hearings over the country prepar- 
atory to districting the country and 
locating the 12 district land banks, 
which, it is expected, will be estab- 
lished early in February, 1917. 

At the last census over a third of 
all farms operated by owners in the 
United States were mortgaged, rep- 
resenting an aggregate indebtedness 
of about $3,600,000,000. A large part 
of the loans were for short periods, 
usually three to five years, thus re- 
quiring frequent renewals with at- 
tendant expense. An inquiry in 1913 
showed that the interest and commis- 
sions averaged by states at from 5.3 
to 10.5 per cent., with many individ- 
ual cases far in ,excess of these fig- 
‘ures. Much benefit is expected from 
the new loan system, which also offers 
attractive opportunity for safe invest- 
ment. The interest manifested in the 
formation of local farm-loan associa- 
tions indicates the demand for bet- 
ter loan facilities and promises well 
for the success of the system. 

Agricultural Experiment Stations.— 
The work of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations has shown very general 
advancement throughout the country. 


The organization of extension work 
has not only afforded the stations 
greater opportunity to concentrate 
their efforts on investigation by re- 
lieving them from the numerous calls 
for advice and information and for 
popular addresses, which formerly 
came to them, but has given a new 
significance and practical application 
to their work. Already the need of 
the stations as a supporting agency 
to the extension divisions is being felt, 
to provide the new information need- 
ed. The revenues of the stations dur- 
ing the year aggregated over $5,285,- 
000, more than $2,000,000 of which 
was received from direct appropria- 
tion by the states; the states are 
therefore fully meeting the Federal 
appropriations for this purpose. Their 
administrative officers and staff mem- 
bers numbered nearly 1,900. Their 
activity as publishing agencies is in- 
dicated by the fact that they issued 
during the year 1,676 separate publi- 
cations, aggregating more than 30,- 
000 pages; these were distributed to 
mailing lists having a total of more 
than a million names. 

Among new special additions to the 
stations was an appropriation of 
$100,000 for an auditorium and ad- 
ministration building at the New 
York Geneva station; a new building 
for agriculture begun at the Delaware 
College, to cost $280,000; the authori- 
zation of an addition to the Agricul- 
tural College building at the Univer- 
sity of California, to cost $350,000; 
and a set of buildings for the citrus 
substation at Riverside, Cal., on its 
new permanent site, under way at a 
cost of $125,000. A tract of about 
29,000 acres of land in eastern Idaho, 
adjoining the Targhee National For- 
est, has been set aside by President 
Wilson to be used by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry as an experiment 
station for sheep, with general range 
studies in sheep raising on a large 
scale. The Ohio Station has started 
a serial publication, known as the 
Monthly Bulletin, for reporting the 
work of the different departments of 
the Station in non-technical form. 

Among changes in personnel of the 
stations were the retirement of Dr. B. 
T. Galloway as director of the New 
York Cornell Station, of Dr. E. D. 
Ball as director of the Utah Station, 
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and of Prof. R. J. H. DeLoach as di- 
rector of the Georgia Station. 

Agricultural Extension Work.— 
Much progress was made during the 
year in perfecting the organization of 
the permanent national system of ex- 
tension instruction, and the work at- 
tained larger dimensions. In more 
than 1,280 counties, spread over the 
entire country, extension agents had 
been provided and were working reg- 
ularly, and in addition 450 counties 
had provided in their organization a 
woman county agent. As a rule the 
women agents work with clubs of 
farm women interested in particular 
home problems or some farm industry 
such as poultry, dairying, home gar- 
dening, ete. The work among farm 
women has proved exceedingly popu- 
lar and is spreading rapidly. Sup- 
porting these local forces, there were 
about 1,500 extension specialists and 
administrative officers, maintained by 
the state agricultural colleges and the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 

The funds for this enormous co- 
operative enterprise, supplied by the 
Smith-Lever Act, the Department of 
Agriculture from its Federal appro- 
priations, the states, counties, and ag- 
ricultural colleges, amounted for the 
fiscal year 1915-16 to $4,850,000, and 
for the year 1916-17 to $6,125,000. 
The increase came largely from the 
additional half-million available un- 
der the Smith-Lever Act anda corre- 
sponding amount provided by the 
states to meet this annual increase, 
as required by the Act. Over half the 
’ total amount called for in the plans 
for 1916-17 is to be appropriated for 
work under the county-agent system, 
while more than three-quarters of a 
million dollars is set aside for proj- 
ects in home economics, and $350,000 
for boys’ and girls’ clubs. The total 
enrollment in boys’ and girls’ clubs 
for the season of 1915 was 105,000 in 
the 15 southern states and over 209,- 
000 in the northern and western 
states. The growth in the 1916 sea- 
son has been quite rapid. 

In accordance with a special appro- 
priation made by Congress, an exhibit 
of the boys’ and girls’ club work was 
held in connection with the National 
Dairy Show at Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 10-21. The exhibits included 
products grown or made by the club 


members, equipment used, exercises in 
judging live stock and products, and 
a wide variety of actual demonstra- 
tions “by some 200 demonstration 
teams of boys and girls from 10 of the 
northern states. This furnished a very 
interesting and striking illustration 
of the range and utility of this fea- 
ture of the extension work. 
Marketing Agricultural Products.— 
Some 15 states have established or 
provided for official marketing depart- 
ments. In as many more the exten- 
sion departments of the agricultural 
colleges are promoting organization 
for marketing and taking active part 
in marketing operations, There are 
now over 1,100 associations of farm- 
ers in the United States for purchas- 
ing and marketing. About one-sixth 
of these are directly codperative, the 
balance being governed and_ profits 
shared on the basis of capital invest- 
ed. Many of the latter are being reor- 
ganized under new codperative laws of 
the states. (See also XV, Coéperation.) 
One of the most extensive and guc- 
cessful organizations, the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, with its 
subsidiary Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
did a business in 1915 of nearly a 
half-million dollars. The exchange 
embraces about 70 per cent. of the 
fruit growers of the state and com- 
prises 17 district exchanges, 162 
shipping associations, and 77 district 
sales offices. On a non-capital, non- 
profit, codperative basis, it supplies 
the most comprehensive and efficient 
marketing service developed for any 
agricultural crop. i 
Meetings and Expositions.—The In- 
ternational Soil Products Exposition 
of 1915 was held at El Paso, Tex., 
Oct. 14-24, under the auspices of the 
International Farm Congress, the suc- 
cessor to the Dry-Farming Congress. 
The latter congress held its sessions 
Oct. 19-21, under the presidency of 
W. M. Jardine. The International Ir- 
rigation Congress was held at the 
same place, immediately preceding the 
Farm Congress. A Federal appropri- 
ation of $20,000 was provided to en- 
able the Department of Agriculture 
and the experiment stations to make 
an exhibit at the Soil Products Expo- 
sition, illustrative of farming methods 
and results in the sub-humid, arid, 
and semiarid regions of the country. 
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At a meeting of state commission- 
ers of agriculture at Washington, D. 
C., during the summer, the organiza- 
tion of a permanent body was effect- 
ed under the name of the National 
Conference of Commissioners of Ag- 
riculture. E. J. Watson, of South 
Carolina, was elected president. 

The first National Conference on 
Church and Country Life was held at 
Columbus, Ohio, near the close of 
1915, under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on Church and Country. Life 
appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Some 
40 states and 30 religious denomina- 
tions were represented and the total 
attendance was about 700. A notable 
feature of the conference was an ad- 
dress by President Wilson, who out- 
lined some of the opportunities for so- 
cial and material development and 
improvement through codperation and 
otherwise. The tenth annual meeting 
of the Federation for Rural Progress 
was held in Boston in March. 

The National Agricultural Society, 
a new organization, was formally or- 
ganized in New York City in April, 
with James Wilson of Iowa, former 
Secretary of Agriculture, as presi- 
dent. Many men prominent in nation- 
al affairs and interested in agricul- 
ture, as well as those connected with 
agricultural institutions throughout 
the country, have allied themselves 
with the new society. Up to this time 
the agricultural organizations of this 
country have been mainly local, with 
none corresponding to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society and its anologies on 
the continent of Europe. This place 
the new society hopes to fill. It is 
designed to serve as a clearinghouse 
for American agricultural interests 
‘and agricultural progress. Tempo- 
rary headquarters have been opened 
in New York City, but it is planned 
to make Washington the ultimate 
home of the society. It has begun 
the publication of the Agricultural 
Digest as its official monthly organ, 
to record and interpret the results of 
investigation and the movements for 
agricultural advancement. 

The National Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society was formed in 1915 
under the auspices of the National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits, and opened headquarters in 


Madison, Wis., early in 1916. It is 
modelled after the Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society of Ireland, and is 
designed as a service agency to pro- 
mote organization and codperation, 
and to assist farmers’ organizations, 
providing representation for such bod- 
ies, legal advice, and aids to legisla- 
tion. It will also conduct surveys 
and train young men as organizers. 

The seventh annual Conference on 
Rural Organization was held at Am- 
herst, Mass., Oct. 16 and 17, the pro- 
gramme embodying a definite plan for 
organizing the various agencies in 
Massachusetts for state-wide rural 
progress, involving the codperation of 
a large number of state organizations, 
boards, and institutions. é 

The programme of the Section on 
Agriculture of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
at its meeting at the close of 1915, 
consisted of an address by the retir- 
ing vice-president, Dr. L. H. Bailey, 
on the “Forthcoming Situation in Ag- 
ricultural Work,’ and a symposium 
on the “Relation of Science to Meat 
Production,” participated in by five 
speakers, who presented different 
phases of the question. Dr. W. H. 
Jordan, of New York, was elected 
vice-president of the Section. 

The Association of American Ag- 
ricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations held its annual convention in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 15-17. A 
number of scientific societies devoted 
to special branches of agriculture met 
prior to or following the convention. 

Agriculture in the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress—The second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, held at 
Washington, D. O.; Dec. 27,.1915, to 
Jan. 8, 1916, was an occasion of con- 
siderable interest to agriculture. Sec- 
tion III, on the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, was occupied mainly 
with agricultural topics, relating es- 
pecially to animal industry, the mar- 
keting of agricultural products, irri- 
gation, and forestry. Agricultural 
education constituted a subsection 
under education, and matters relat- 
ing to agricultural meteorology, ag- 
ricultural engineering, and, utilization 
of agricultural products found place 
in other sections. Several of the im- 
portant resolutions adopted by the 
Congress related to agriculture, among 
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them the recommendation for an or- 
ganized live-stock sanitary service in 
each country, with codperation be- 
tween the various countries; the con- 
vening of a Pan-American plant-pro- 
tection conference to plan for inter- 
national codperation; the appoint- 
ment of commissions in the various 
countries to study irrigation water 
laws; and a codperative study by gov- 
erninental agencies of forest condi- 
tions and forest utilization. 

Graduate School of Agriculture.— 
. The seventh session of the Graduate 
School of Agriculture, under the aus: 
pices of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, was held at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College in July. Its 
course included two main lines, (1) a 
progressive consideration of the fun- 
damental factors in the growth of 
plants and animals, and (2) the eco- 
nomic and social factors entering into 
the development of profitable systems 
of agriculture and well organized rur- 
al communities, including distribu- 
tion and marketing, finance, and the 
building of an adequate rural civili- 
zation. The courses emphasized the 
importance of working out rural life 
problems “from the soil to the soul.” 
In connection with the sessions, nu- 
merous conferences on agricultural 
subjects were held. 

Farm Women.—Several things have 
served to call attention lately to farm 
women and the justice of giving some 
public support to efforts for their 
welfare. One of these was the action 
of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1915 in soliciting suggestions from 
55,000 farm women (A. Y. B., 1915, 
. p. 458), and another has been the or- 
ganization on a national scale of ex- 
tension work in home economics, to 
be conducted among women in the 
country. Some of the women’s maga- 
zines and women’s organizations have 
' supported this work and given public- 
ity to it. Far more is being done 
than ever before for the instruction 
and aid of women on the farms, not 
only in making their efforts more ef- 
ficient and lightening their burdens, 
but in broadening their lives and 
stimulating better farm homes. At- 
tention was drawn to this subject by 
the president of the National Educa- 
tion Association in his arnual ad- 


dress, which was described as a dis- 
cussion of “the dependence of the wel- 
fare of the rural home upon the edu- 
cation of the farm women and the 
conservation of their health and 
strength.” The formation of a com- 
mission was urged to study the farm 
home and farm women. 
Fertilizers.—As a result of the war 
in Europe the supply of potash for 
agricultural use has been cut off, and 
the available store has been practical- 
ly exhausted. Farmers have been un- 
able to purchase potash salts, and the 
amount supplied in mixed fertilizers 
has been reduced to one or two per 
cent., where formerly it was often five 
and even up to 10 percent. This small 
amount was supplied from stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers at the 
outbreak of the war or assembled soon 
after. Farmers have made use of wood 
ashes and any other potash-carrying 
material at their disposal, and have . 
been compelled in large measure to do 
without this fertilizing agent. In 
some cases hardship has resulted, but 
in many other sections where the 
practice had been to apply potash, 
the loss of it has not been seriously felt 
as yet. Indeed, experiments have shown 
that much land in the South, where 
potash has been extensively used, is 
not in need of that material, and the 
experience of necessity may have the 
effect of correcting the practice. 
The discovery in central Utah of ex- 
tensive deposits ‘of alunite, a hydrous 
sulphate of potash and alumina, stim- 
ulated interest in processes for the ex- 
traction of potash from this relative- 
ly low-grade carrier. The manufac- 
ture has been undertaken on a com- 
mercial scale but such potash as has 
been produced has been sold for man- 
ufacturing purposes. The same is true 
of the product of several small factor- 
ies on the Pacific Coast fitted up for 
recovering potash from kelp. With 
muriate of potash ranging at prices 
from $400 to $500 a ton, its use for 
fertilizer is prohibited. Experiments 
have been made in rendering the pot- 
ash in feldspar available by fusing 
with calcium chloride, and field trials 
with the material have given quite 
satisfactory results. Congress pro- 
vided an appropriation of $175,000 to 
enable the Bureau of Soils, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to establish and 
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equip a plant to determine the best 
method for obtaining potash on a 
commercial scale; and it also author- 
ized the U. S. Geological Survey to 
conduct researches upon the geologi- 
eal zonditions favorable to the pres- 
ence of deposits of potash salts, with 
an appropriation of $40,000. (See also 
XXIV, Agricultural Chemistry.) 

Recent experiments indicate that 
sulphur may have a quite important 
place in agriculture. In addition to 
its use in the treatment of a variety 
of plant diseases and against insects, 
evidence is accumulating that it may 
have use as a fertilizing material and 
a soil corrective. The subject has re- 
ceived considerable attention of late, 
and the progress of investigations on 
the relation of sulphur compounds to 
plant nutrition has been traced in pre- 
vious issues of the YEAR Book (1912, 
p- 642; 1915, p. 623; see also XXIV, 
Agricultural Chemistry). Extensive 
studies at the Ohio Station have shown 
also an effect of sulphur on the solu- 
bility of raw rock phosphate. When 
‘sulphur and the rock phosphate were 
mixed with soil and left for a month, 
the solubility of the phosphate was 
increased, as a result of the oxidation 
of the sulphur to acid. J. G. Lipman 
and others, at the New Jersey Sta- 
tion, have found that elemental sul- 
_ phur is rapidly oxidized in soils con- 

taining sulphophying bacteria, result- 
ing in the accumulation of sulphuric 
acid. This acid readily reacts with 
basic substances, such as finely ground 
rock phosphate, rendering the latter 
available to crops. While this work 
is preliminary, the indications are 
that it may have large commercial 
and agricultural importance, enabling 
the extensive utilization of cheap in- 
soluble phosphates for fertilizing pur- 
poses. The change in solubility is 
brought about by composting the ma- 
terials for several months. C. B. Lip- 
man, of the California Station, has 
found sulphuric acid of value in the 
reclamation of certain alkali soils, 
which has suggested the use of sul- 
phur asa corrective, the sulphuric acid 
being produced from it by reaction in 
the soil. 

Peanut Oil—The growing of pea- 
nuts for oil has received considerable 
attention of late. There has been a 
large increase in the acreage of pea- 


nuts in the South, especially in the 
territory infested with the cotton boll 
weevil, and this has led to a search 
for a new outlet for a part of the 
crop. - Peanut oil is one of the most 
important of the world’s food oils, and 
is quite extensively imported into the 
United States. Up to 1915 very little 
commercial oil was produced in this 
country because peanuts have been dis- 
posed of in other channels at a price 
higher than the oil manufacturers 
could pay. The high price and scar- 
city of cottonseed have led several of 
the oil mills in the South to encour- 
age farmers to grow the crop for oil. 
The machinery used in cottonseed-oil 
mills can be used for producing pea- 
nut oil with little adjustment and 
modification. 

Spanish peanuts are found best 
suited to growing for this purpose, 
and yields of 40, 60, and up to 100 
bus. an acre are not uncommon, It is 
necessary for the farmers to receive 
about 70 cents a bushel to warrant 
their growing the crop. A bushel of 
Spanish peanuts yields about 14% to 
1% gals. of oil. A valuable by-prod- 
uct is peanut meal, which is used for 
stock feeding. At present oil mills 
are offering a price for peanuts which 
justifies the farmers in growing them, 
but if cottonseed should become plen- 
tiful and cheap and the price of oil 
should drop, it would probably not pay 
farmers to grow the peanut crop ex- 
tensively. 

Necrology.—The list of deaths dur- 
ing the year includes an unusual num- 
ber of men notable in agricultural 
work. Among these were Dr. E. W. 
Hilgard, formerly dean of agriculture 
in the University, .of California and 
director of the experiment station, 
and a world-wide authority on soils, 
who died on Jan. 8; Henry Wallace 
of Iowa, founder and editor of Wal- 
lace’s Farmer, and long identified 
with public affairs, died Feb. 22; W. 
H. Bowker of Boston, widely known 
as a pioneer in the fertilizer industry 
and for many years a very active 
trustee of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, died Jan. 4; Dr. J. H. 
Kastle, director of the Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station and an eminent 
chemist, died Sept. 24; Prof. W. R. 
Lazenby, head of the department of 
forestry in Ohio State University and 
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one of the founders and first director 
of the Ohio Experiment Station, died 
Sept. 15; Dr. Thomas J. Burrill, of 
the University of Illinois, long iden- 
tified with the work of the agricultur- 
al college and experiment station in 
that state, died April 14; Dr. A. J. 
Cook, economie entomologist and re- 
cently horticultural commissioner of 
California, died Sept. 29; and Prof. C. 
D. Smith, former director of the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station and lecturer 
on agricultural subjects, died Aug. 5. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Among the new books of the year 
the following may be mentioned: 


GarpngeR, FE. D.—Successful Farming. 
(Philadelphia, 1916.)—An intensive 
treatment covering the whole range 
of agriculture, compiled largely from 
the publications of the experiment 
stations, Department of Agriculture, 
and other agricultural writings. 

GILLETTE, J. M.—Oonstructive Rural So- 
ciology. (New York, 1916.)—A_ re- 
vised and enlarged edition of this 
work, published in 1913. 

Harris, F. S. and Stewart, G.—Princi- 
ples of Agronomy. (New York, 1915.) 

manual on crop production. 

Hugsner, G. G.—Agricultural Commerce. 
(New York and London, 1915.)—The 
organization of American commerce 
in agricultural commodities, markets 
sie marketing, inspection, insurance, 
etc. 

PuiLuipes, E. F.—Bee Keeping. (New 
York, 1916.)—A large and fully illus- 
trated treatise on this subject. 

Voer, Paul L.—The Ohurch and Coun- 
try Life. (New York, 1916.)—A re- 
port of a conference held by the Com- 
mission on Chureh and Country Life 
at Columbus, Ohio, December, 1915. 

VoorHeEgEs, E. B.—VFertilizers, Revised 
by Jobn H. Voorhees. (New York, 
1916.)—A revised edition of this man- 
ual on the use of fertilizers. 

WELD, . H.—The Marketing o 
Farm Products. (New York, 1916. 
—A treatise on the various phases 
of this subject, including storage, 
transportation, inspection and grad- 
ing, codperative marketing, etc. 

Witcox, EB. V.—Tropical Agriculture. 
(New York and London, 1916.)—A 
treatise on the soils, climate, cultural 
methods, products, live stock, and 
commercial opportunities of the trop- 
ies. 4 


A new journal, Soil Science, devot- 
ed to the problems in soil physics, soil 
chemistry and soil biology, began pub- 
lication early in the year under the 
editorial management of Dr. J. 
Lipman, of the Néw Jersey Experi- 
ment Station. 


DAIRYING 
Minton D. Moore 


Milk Production—The Department 
of Agriculture estimates the produc- 
tion of milk in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1915 at 11,590,000,000 
gals., or about 115 gals. per capita of 
population. At an average price of 
20 cents per gallon the year’s produc- 
tion of milk is valued at about $2,- 
320,000,000 to producers. 

The cost of milk production and the 
marketing of milk have received wide- 
spread attention during the year. Milk 
producers claim that the prices they 
are receiving for milk do not justify 
a continuance of operations, milk deal- 
ers feel that they are receiving only a 
fair share of the final price for the 
class of milk and service demanded 
by consumers, and consumers object to 
the constant increase in the price of 
milk. The situation has been most 
acute at Boston, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Washington, Chicago, and New York. 
At New York and Chicago there have 
been serious milk strikes, Municipal 
distribution is being strongly urged in 
various cities, notably Seattle, James- 
town, N. Y., and Washington. 

A study of 174 typical farms in 
Delaware County, N. Y., for two 
years by the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Cornell University, 
showed that the average cost of pro- 
ducing milk on these farms was 2.19 
cents per pound, and the average 
price received for milk 1.7 cents per 
pound. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is continuing its investigations 
of the normal cost of milk production 
in different sections of the United 
States. 

Dairy Conventions and Shows.—A 
conference of great importance to dai- 
ry interests of the United States was 
held in Washington, D. C,, May 5-6, 
1916, at which about 200 delegates 
representing 91 dairy, live-stock and 
farm organizations were present. Dis- 
cussions at this convention dealt 
largely with the standardization of 
regulations governing the production, 
inspection and sale of milk and its 
products. 

After a lapse of two years, due to 
the foot-and-mouth disease situation, 
the National Dairy Show was held in © 
October at Springfield, Mass. This 
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' meeting of the Dairy Show, with the 

score or more of conventions and 
meetings of interest to dairymen held 
in conjunction therewith, was the first 
to be held in the East. It surpassed 
all former meetings of the Dairy Show 
‘both in point of attendance and in 
the number of cattle shown. The 873 
eattle on exhibition, consisting of 160 
Ayrshires, 101 Brown Swiss, 198 
Guernseys, 138 Holsteins, 267 Jerseys, 
and 9 Dexters, was said to be the 
largest number of pure-bred ‘dairy 
cows ever brought together at any 
eattle show. ‘The National Dairy 
Council carried on its active adver- 
tising campaign during the year, for 
educating the public as to the food 
value.of dairy products. 

Cooperative Associations. — The 
American Milking Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association has been founded with 
headquarters at St. Paul. Codpera- 
tive cow-testing associations organ- 
ized and fostered by the Dairy Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture had reached 346 in number on 
Oct. 1. These associations had 150,- 
677 cows on test in 1916. It is esti- 
mated, however, that 18,000,000 of 
the 22,000,000 milch cows in the Unit- 
ed States are in herds of less than 12 
cows each, and, hence, on account of 
expense, are not within the scope of 
ecow-testing associations. For these 

. small herds the Dairy Division is or- 
ganizing bull associations, and on 
Oct. 1 there were’ 32 associations of 
dairymen for the interchange of pure- 
bred bulls. 

Pasteurization—In investigations 
at Cheddar-cheese factories and skim- 
ming stations, the New York Geneva 
Experiment Station found that the 
use of direct steam and the combina- 
tion of direct steam and jetting are 
the best methods of pasteurizing 
whey. With skim milk best results 
were secured when the milk was re- 
turned to the patrons’ cans at a tem- 
perature high enough to remain above 
145° F. for 30 minutes. The Dairy 
Experiment Division has found that 
the average cost of pasteurizing cream 
is about 45 cents per 100 gals., or 0.15 
cent per pound of butter. Work at 
the Indiana Station has shown that 
pasteurizing milk at low tempera- 
tures hastens the rising of cream and 
deepens the cream line. 


Cost of Raising Dairy Heifers — 
The Ohio Station has found the aver- 
age cost of raising Jersey and Hol- 
stein heifers from birth to calving at 
26.5 months to be $91.39. The Mas- 
sachusetts Station places the cost of 
raising the average dairy heifer to 
two years at $75 to $85. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the age 
of maximum valuation of both grade 
and pure-bred cows of all dairy breeds 
at six years. 

Nutrition Investigations.—The Mis- 
souri Station has demonstrated that 
it is possible to influence the rate of 
growth, size when mature, and type, 
to some extent, of cows by the liberal- 
ity of the ration during growth and 
the age at first calving. The amount 
of feeding nutrients supplied during 
growth does not appreciably affect the 
milking functions of the cow when 
mature. Investigations at the Wis- 
consin Station show that proteins of 
various sources are of widely differ- 
ent worth for milk production and 
growth, and indicate the need of more 
efficient and economical compounding 
of rations. The Missouri Station has 
found that overfeeding cows has a 
tendency to cause the production of 
normal milk and butter and that un- 
derfeeding may at times cause great 
abnormalities in the composition of 
milk and milk fat. 

Milk Hygiene.—Studies at the Illi- 
nois Station have shown that the barn 
and ‘the cow are relatively unimpor- 
tant sources of bacteria in dairy prod- 
ucts, as compared with dairy utensils 
and the temperature maintained dur- 
ing transportation. The New York 
Geneva Station found that in com- 
mercial stables, under ordinary condi- 
tions, the number of bacteria added 
to milk due to the condition of the 
stable air is too few to be detected by 
known methods of analyses. The Ken- 
tucky Station found that dust in the 
barn and the failure to sterilize uten- 
sils are two of the chief reasons for 
high bacterial counts. The Dairy 
Division of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture has described a simple 
and inexpensive, yet efficient, steam 
sterilizer which can be used on the 
ordinary kitchen stove. 

Cheese Making in Mountain Dis- 
tricts.—Important results are being 
obtained by the Dairy Division in the 
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establishment of small codperative 
cheese factories in valleys remote 
from railroads in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains of the southeastern states. On 
account of the cheapness of labor, ex- 
cellent natural advantages for live- 
stock farming, and the abundance of 
cold water, these mountain districts 
afford almost ideal conditions for 
cheese making. 

Dairy Records——Among the high 
production records of the year are the 
following: The Holstein cow Dutch- 
ess Skylark Ormsby recently com- 
pleted a year’s record of 27,761 Ib. of 
milk and 1,205 lb. of fat. The Ayr- 
shire cow Lily of Willomoor has com- 
pleted her fifth consecutive year’s rec- 
ord, the average annual production 
being 16,991 Ib. of milk, and 672.47 
lb. of fat. The Jersey cow Sophie 
19th of Hood Farm has completed her 
sixth lactation and sixth yearly test, 
which resulted in an average annual 
production of 12,653.5 Ib. of milk and 
738.9 Ib. of fat. 

The danger of placing too much em- 
phasis on the average fat content re- 
sulting from a 7-day test was brought 
out by tests recently conducted at the 
Kentucky Station. One cow for one 
week gave milk that showed a test of 
4.18 per cent. fat, but for the year 
previous her average test was 3.42 per 
cent. fat. Another cow gave milk 
which tested 4.04 per cent. for a peri- 
od of seven days, but for a year the 
average fat content of her milk was 
3.19 per cent. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Among the important books on 
dairying of the year are the follow- 
ing: 

Kiusournn, C. H.—The Pasteurization 
eee from the Practical Viewpoint. 
(New York, 1916.)—A handbook re- 
lating to the installation, operation, 
and control of pasteurization plants, 
for use of milk dealers, dairy stu- 
dents, and the general public. 

Larson, C. W.—Milk Production Oost 
Accounts. (New York, 1916.)—A 
method of cost computation wherein 
feed costs are pre-calculated. 

Ross, H. E.—Laboratory Guide in Mar- 


ket Milk. (Ithaca, N. Y., 1915.)—A 
book for students in dairy labora- 
tories. 

Wiest, E.—Butter Industry in_ the 


United States. (New York, 1916.)— 
A study of butter and oleomargarine. 


LIVE STOCK 
G. M. RomMEL 


Meat Production—The European 
War has had a profound effect on the 
live-stock trade of the United States, 
particularly, that in meat animals and 
meat products. Five years ago the 
United States had practically ceased 
to export dressed beef. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, less 
than 7,000,000 lb. of fresh beef were 
exported. In the fiscal year 1915 over 
170,000,000 Ib. were exported, and in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
over 231,000,000 lb. Corresponding 
increases are noted in_ practically 
every item of importance listed in ex- 
port returns. The total value of meat 
products exported during the three 
fiscal years mentioned was as follows: 
1914, $143,261,846; 1915, $205,785,- 
468; 1916, $266,795,608. 

Beef-cattle supplies respond some-. 
what slowly to increased demand, and 
the number of beef-cattle available 
has not yet brought relief from the 
scareity of recent years, which scar- 
city has been greatly aggravated by 
the exports to Europe. The number 
of cattle slaughtered at plants under 
Federal inspection during the fiscal 
year 1916 shows a considerable in- 
crease over the preceding year, 7,404,- 
288 cattle having been slaughtered, 
but still considerably less than the av- 
erage slaughter from 1907 to 1913. 
The slaughtering of swine, however, 
during the last fiscal year was the 
greatest in the 10 years of Federal in- 
spection, 40,982,799 hogs having been 
slaughtered, an increase of over 4,- 
000,000 above the preceding fiscal 
year. Sheep, on the other hand, show 
a decrease of nearly 1,000,000 head, 
the sheep industry having responded 
rapidly to the high prices of lambs 
and wool, farmers and ranehmen hold- 
ing stock which can be used for breed- 
ing purposes. The large increase in 
the number of hogs slaughtered af- 
fects the returns for all animals 
slaughtered, which is 62,101,391, an 
increase of almost 12,000,000 head 
over the year 1907, the first year of 
operation of the Federal meat-inspec- 
tion law. 

Prices have, as a rule, responded to 
the increased demand. During Sep- 
tember, 1916, all meat animals were 
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selling on the Chicago market at 
around $11 per 100 lb. on the hoof, 
and during that month $11.60 was 
paid for hogs, the highest price known 
on that market for these animals. 
Prospects for high prices of grain 
seem to insure a continuation of high 
prices for meat animals during the 
immediate future. 

The prices of breeding stock have in- 
ereased rapidly during the year of 
1916. Sales of registered pure-bred an- 
imals have reached averages greater 
than any which have been obtained in 
the United States in a generation, and 
for some breeds the highest on record. 
Producers of cattle, sheep and hogs 
are enjoying a high degree of pros- 
perity, although feeders, who are 
more or less speculators, do not face 
so promising a situation as do the 
breeders, on account of the high prices 
which must be paid for feeding stock, 
and the high prices of grain. 

The Horse Trade—The European 
War has caused the largest exports 
on record of horses from the United 
States. This trade began in Septem- 
ber, 1914; during the calendar year 
1915 it averaged between 22,000 and 
39,000 horses per month. During the 
calendar year 1916 the export of 
horses has not been so great, figures 
running from 16,000 to 24,000 per 
month. Considerable numbers of 
mules also have been exported, run- 
ning over 13,000 in the month of May, 

-1915, and averaging close to 10,000 
per month for the year 1916. To the 
close of August, 1916, 640,788 horses 
had been exported to Europe and Can- 
ada, and 215,302 mules, practically 

all of which were for military pur- 
poses in Europe. This represents less 
than three per cent. of the total horse 
and mule stock of the country. The 
estimated annual colt crop is 1,500,- 
000, and it is not surprising that this 
demand has not greatly affected the 
price of horses on the whole. The 
quality of horses which are being 
taken does not average high, and the 
European demand has enabled farm- 
ers to dispose of many ordinary ani- 
mals which might otherwise have been 
unmarketable. 3 

Sheep and Wool.—The sheep indus- 
try has made a quick recovery from 
the depression which followed the 
placing of wool on the duty free list, 


Dec. 1, 1913. For some time previ- 
ous, there had been a tendency on 
the part of Western producers to dis- 
continue sheep raising. The reports 
of Federal inspections show a con- 
stant increase in the number of sheep 
slaughtered from the year 1907 to the 
year 1914, almost 15,000,000 sheep 
being slaughtered in that year. Since 
that time, however, slaughtering has 
shown a decrease, less than 12,000,- 
000 head being slaughtered in the fis- 
cal year 1916. At present, a smaller 
proportion of lamb and mutton is go- 
ing into the export trade than is the 
case with beef. Only 5,500,000 lb. of 
mutton, with a value of-less than one 
million dollars, was exported during 
the fiscal year 1916. ‘The people of 
the United States are using mutton 
more and more in their diet, small 
families especially finding lamb and 
mutton cuts very convenient to use, 
although retail prices may be high. 

Prices of wool have been maintained 
at a high figure, and a world short- 
age was accentuated by the demands 
of the European War. Normally, the 
United States imports from two- 
fifths to slightly over one-half of the 
wool needed in her mills, but since the 
European War began manufacture has 
increased greatly. In the fiscal year 
1914, over 245,000,000 lb. of wool of 
all grades was imported. This amount 
increased to over 302,000,000 Ib. in 
1915, and more than 525,000,000 Ib. 
in 1916. The number of sheep in the 
country at present is probably not 
more than it was 30 years ago, but 
the high prices of lambs and wool 
have excited interest among farmers 
and there is reason to believe that the 
future will see an increase in the 
number of sheep kept on farms. The 
range has reached its capacity in 
sheep production and any increase in 
the sheep production in the country 
must come from an increase in farm 
sheep raising. 

The movement which started in 
1913 to improve the conditions under 
which wool is handled on the range 
has not abated, although no appreci- 
able effect has been made on market- 
ing customs. Two modern shearing 
sheds were erected in 1915 and five in 
1916. In these sheds wool is careful- 
ly handled, classed with system, and 
baled in packages of uniform charac- 
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ter. The old custom on the range of 
selling wool on the sheep’s back is 
threatened by the innovation. In 
some farming sections considerable 
success has met efforts of growers to 
pool their clips and sell codperatively. 

Extension of the Industry.—Official 
figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that the live-stock in- 
dustry is, except in the case of sheep 
and horses, extending with consider- 
able rapidity (see Statistics of Agri- 
culture, infra). This is especially ap- 
parent in the South and on the irri- 
gated and dry-land farms of the West. 
There was no increase in the number 
of horses on Jan. 1, 1916, and only 
a slight increase in mules. Dairy 
cattle showed an increase of 3.4 per 
cent., beef cattle 6.4 per cent., and 
swine 5.3 per cent. States showing 
an increase of five per cent. or more 
of dairy cows were with one or two 
exceptions those where dry-land or ir- 
rigation farming is a prominent fea- 
ture of agriculture. Increases of five 
per cent. or more in “other” (beef) 
cattle are more general, the South, 
the corn belt, the range, and even 
eastern states coming under this cate- 
gory. Thirteen states show an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. or more in num- 
bers.of swine. Of these five are south- 
ern states and five are far-western 
states. 

Bibliography—Among the impor- 
tant publications of the year are the 
following: 


Gay, C. W.—The Breeds of Live Stock. 
(New York, Macmillan Co., 1916.) 
Henry, W. A., and Morrison, F, B.— 
Feeds and Feeding. (Madison, Wis., 

Henry-Morrison Co., 1915.) 

MarsHautut, F. R.—‘‘Features of the 
Sheep Industries of the United States, 
New Zealand and Australia Com- 
pared.” (Bur. Animal Industry Bull. 
313, 1915.) 

“Meat Situation in the United States.” 
(Office of the Secretary, U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Reports 109-113 in- 
elusive, 1916.) 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Wittiam A. Hooker 


Societies and Institutions—The 
fifty-second annual meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation was held at Detroit on Aug. 21- 
25, with an attendance of nearly one 
thousand. Recommendations were 


adopted in regard to obtaining uni- 
form entrance requirements by the 
veterinary colleges on the accredited 
list of the Association, and the report 
of the committee recommending a cur- 
riculum of 28 months extending over 
four collegiate years, amended to 
commence with the session of 1916-17, 
was accepted. The officers elected for 
the following year are: president, 
Dr. C. E. Cotton of Minneapolis; sec- 
retary, Dr. L. A. Merillat of Chicago; 
and treasurer, Dr. F. H. Schneider of 
Philadelphia. 

The laboratory for the new depart- 
ment of animal pathology of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search, located on a tract of 400 acres 
at Princeton, N. J., was to be com- 
pleted before the close of the year, 
about $1,000,000 being required for 
its construction and equipment. The 
research work was carried on during 
the year at Princeton University un- 
der the direction of Dr. Theobald 
Smith, with Dr. C. TenBroeck as as- 
sociate in the department of animal 
pathology and Dr. W. Werner Mar- 
chand as assistant. 

Federal Investigations—Among the 
more important appropriations made 
by Congress for work against diseases 
of domestic animals for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, were $632,400 
for the eradication of the Texas-fever 
tick and for promoting live-stock pro- 
duction and dairying in areas freed of 
ticks; $50,000 to develop means for 
controlling contagious abortion; $75,- 
000 for treatment and eradication of 
dourine; $360,000 for hog-cholera 
work, including the inspection of hog- 
cholera serum plants and the enforce- 
ment of the Virus-Serum-Toxin Act; 
and an increase of $5,000 for the pur- 
pose of extending investigations of 
plants poisonous to live stock. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—The year 
saw the close of the successful fight 
against foot-and-mouth disease (A. Y. 
B., 1914, p. 451; 1915, p. 464), which 
during its course gained temporary 
footing in 269 different counties in 22 
states and the District of Columbia. 
An order issued by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture on Mareh 31 removed the 
quarantine on a small territory in 
Christian County, Dl., and therewith 
all quarantines and_ restrictions 
against shipment and movement of 
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live stock established on account of 
this disease. (See also XXVII, Pub- 
lic Health.) 

Hog Cholera.—Inquiries made 
throughout the country have led to the 
conclusion that hog cholera is the 
source of 48.9 per cent. of all losses of 
swine, including those due to disease, 
parasites and predatory animals. It 
was estimated that there is a yearly 
loss of swine in this country due to 
hog cholera to the value of $32,502,000. 
Investigations by Dorset and Henley 
have led to the discovery of a new 
method of preparing anti-hog-cholera 
serum which makes possible the eco- 
nomical production of a clear steril- 
ized product. This method consists 
in the addition of a small amount of 
an extract from ordinary white navy 
beans to the defibrinated hog-cholera 
immune blood, which has been the 
form of serum used in the past, and 
results in a serum which can be heat- 
ed to a point that will absolutely kill 
any germs of foot-and-mouth disease 
and hence is safe, even if taken from 
an infected hog. Investigations at the 
Kentucky Experiment Station by 
Healy and Gott indicate that the vi- 
rus of hog cholera on incubation with 
hyper immune blood for 48 hours at 
_37° C. is so modified that when in- 
jected it will no longer render normal 
hogs sick but will protect them when 
later they are exposed to hog cholera. 
The virus on incubation with normal 
rabbit serum for 48 hours at 37° was 
modified to the extent that one of 
three animals was protected against 
cholera. The use of hog-cholera glo- 
bulin on 3,000 hogs in Kentucky by 
Graham has shown it to possess im- 
munizing properties equal to the 
whole unrefined hog-cholera serum 
and offers the advantage of being ster- 
ile and reducing the labor of admin- 
istration. 

Texas Fever and Cattle Tick Eradi- 
cation—Noteworthy progress has 
been made in the work of eradicating 
the cattle tick. A total area of 9,739 
sq. miles in six states was released 
from quarantine on March 10, and ap- 
proximately 9,493 sq. miles in six 
states on Sept. 15. Thus 40 per cent. 
of the southern territory put under 
quarantine in 1906 on account of the 
Texas-fever tick was released by Sept. 
15. In all, 294,014 sq. miles have been 
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freed of this pest and 434,529. sq. 
miles still remain under quarantine. 
Of special interest is the fact that the 
states of California, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and Tennessee have completely 
eradicated the tick from within their 
borders and are released from quaran- 
tine. With the release from quaran- 
tine during the year of two counties 
and a part of a third in Florida, there 
is no tick-infested state in which 
some counties have not been made free 
of the pest. 

White Diarrhea in Chicks—In the 
first year’s campaign against bacillary 
white diarrhea in Connecticut, 14,617 
individual fowls and 107 flocks were 
tested by the microscopic agglutina- 
tion test and 9.85 per cent. of the 
fowls found to be infected. The great- 
est value of the agglutination test is 
in its determination of infected and 
uninfected flocks, since only uninfect- 
ed flocks should be used as future 
breeders. 

Trichina.—Investigations by Ran- 
som show that trichinae vary in their 
resistance to cold and some individu- 
als survive refrigeration longer and 
at lower temperatures than others. 
He concludes that in the practical ap- 
plication of refrigeration as a means 
of destroying the vitality of trichina, 
meat should be held at a temperature 
not higher than 5° F. for not less 
than 20 days, which period allows a 
probable margin of safety of nearly 
ten days. It remains to be deter- 
mined whether temperatures higher 
than 5° may safely be employed by 
lengthening the period of refrigeration. 

Contagious Abortion—The enor- 
mous loss caused to live-stock owners 
by contagious abortion, which is sec- 
ond only in importance to that of tu- 
berculosis and is estimated at $20,- 
000,000 annually, has led Congress to 
appropriate $50,000 for the develop- 
ment of means of controlling it. Re- 
ports from many sections indicate 
that the disease is spreading rapidly 
to all parts of the country. A hyper- 
immune serum prepared by Good and 
Smith at the Kentucky Experiment 
Station protected rabbits from the 
lethal dose of the organism of infec- 
tious abortion in mares and in one in- 
stance from five times the lethal dose. 
The serum did not protect a mare 
from artificial infection, but it is sug- 
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gested that the serum will prove of 
value in a stud where the infection 
is known to exist. Other investiga- 
tions at this station led to the dis- 
covery that infectious abortion, which 
occasionally occurs in sows, may be 
produced by the Bacillus abortus of 
Bang. 

Blackleg or Symptomatic Anthrax. 
—The blackleg serum, prepared in 
Kansas, which is a sterile filtered se- 
rum of animals highly immunized 
against blackleg by Bacillus chau- 
veaui, has been found not only to pro- 
tect animals against the disease but 
often to check it if given in its early 
stages. This serum has been used on 
over 25,000 head of calves with prac- 
tically no loss. Since it will protect 
animals for only ten days to two 
weeks, for a long period of immunity 
it must be followed in three days with 
a very strong dose of vaccine. When 
vaccinated in this way immunity lasts 
for more than 12 months. 
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DISEASES OF PLANTS 
Watrrr H, Eyans 


Legislation and Regulation.—Dur- 
ing the session of Congress which ad- 
journed on Sept. 8, appropriations in 
excess of $268,000 were made for in- 
vestigations by the Department of 
Agriculture of plant diseases, and 
$250,000, together with the balance 
from a previous appropriation of 
$300,000, was made available for the 
eradication of citrus canker in the 
Gulf states, the work being done in 
codperation with state organizations. 
Legislation has been enacted in some 
of the states to aid in controlling this 
serious trouble. Domestic and foreign 
quarantines on account of plant dis- 
eases are in effect in the United 
States as follows: the introduction of © 
sugar cane from Porto Rico and Ha- 
waii and all foreign countries; Irish 
potatoes from Canada, Newfoundland, 
and nearly all of Europe; all five- 
leaved pines and all varieties of cur- 
rants and gooseberries from Europe 
and Asia; citrus nursery stock from 
all countries; and maize or Indian 
corn from India, Java, and Oceania. 
The use of the mails for the shipment 
of plants from certain countries has 
been ‘prohibited or greatly restricted. 
Other quarantines are in effect on ac- 
count of insect pests. 

Nonparasitic Diseases.—Allard has 
continued his investigations of the 
mosaic disease of tobacco, which other 
investigators claim is not due to a 
specific organism but which Allard be- 
lieves is caused by an organism 50 
minute as to escape detection. He 
has recently shown that the disease 
may: be transferred from tobacco to 
petunias and tomatoes, but it does 
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not appear to be transmitted by their 
seed. A comprehensive report has 
been issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, giving the results of an inves- 
tigation by the Selby commission on 
the injury to plants due to smelter 
fumes. Several contributions to this 
topic have appeared in various Evro- 
pean countries, A disease of cucum- 
bers known as mosaic, or white pickle, 
that has not been associated with 
any organism, has made its appear- 
ance in several localities in the Unit- 
ed States. The black heart of pota- 
toes, which seems to be connected with 
temperature relations in storage, is 
receiving the attention of patholo- 
gists. A disease of greenhouse toma- 
toes has been described from Ontario 
which seems to be due to some chem- 
ical or physical soil condition. This 
trouble had previously been reported 
from different localities in the United 
States. 

Cereal Diseases.—Barrus has given 
the results of a study of the patho- 
logical morphology of the stinking 
smut of wheat, tracing the develop- 
ment of the fungus through many 
stages of growth of the host plant. 
The stripe rust of wheat (Puccinia 
glumarum), first reported in this 
country in 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
466), is said to have been severe in 
its attack in Oregon and Idaho, 70 to 
90 per cent. of infections being re- 
corded. A leaf disease of rice re- 
sembling smut has appeared in Loui- 
siana and Texas, and a downy mildew 
of rice, due to Sclerospora macrospo- 
ra, is reported in Italy. A bacterial 
disease of barley has been described 
by Jones and others in Wisconsin; it 
is known to occur also in other states. 
O’Gara has reported on a bacterial 
disease of western wheat grass in 
Utah that is attributed to Aplanobac- 
ter agropyri. A leaf smut of timothy, 
due to Ustilago striewformis, is said 
to occur in the states of Indiana and 
New York. 

Forest-Tree Diseases.—Numerous 
studies of forest-tree fungi and dis- 
eases have been reported in this coun- 
try and abroad. ‘The white-pine blis- 
ter rust is commanding attention at 
present on account of its rapid spread. 
At least 12 distinct outbreaks in the 
United States were reported in 1915, 
and it is definitely known to occur in 


New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It has also appeared 
in Ontario and is attracting attention 
in Europe, from whence it was 
brought to this country. A serious 
disease of the western yellow pine, 
due to Hypoderma deformans, has 
been described by Weir. A leaf dis- 
ease of horse chestnuts, caused by 
Guignardia esculi, is reported by 
Stewart to defoliate the trees. The 
bamboo smut is said to occur on plan- 
tations of bamboo in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, it having apparently been in- 
troduced from Japan. The chestnut 
blight is continuing its destructive 
spread in the eastern states. A blis- 
ter rust and a needle rust of spruce 
have been reported in Scotland where 
they defoliate the trees in case of se- 
vere attack. The black canker of 
chestnut trees in Italy has been found 
due to a species of Coryneum. A 
survey of the important diseases of 
Para rubber trees in Java has shown 
at least a dozen species of fungi con- 
cerned in various types of injury to 
these trees. 

Diseases of Fruits and Fruit Trees. 
—Some unusual manifestations of fire 
blight (Bacillus amylovorus) are re- 
ported from the Pacific Northwest, 
where pear, apple, prune, peach, and 
cherry trees, leaves, and fruit are at- 
tacked. In Pennsylvania, a collar 
blight of apple trees due to the same 
cause is reported as serious. The or- 
ganism hag been found capable of re- 
taining its vitality from 10 to 27 days 
in branches cut from trees. A serious 
apple-tree canker, due to Plenodomus, 
has been described in Michigan. In 
New York, tree crickets have been 
found carriers of the fungus Conio- 
thyrium fuckelii, the cause of a kind 
of canker of apple trees. In West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia, cutting out ce- 
dar trees, which carry one stage of 
apple-rust fungus, has been found 
a practicable means of control. Ewart 
claims poisons sprayed on apple trees 
are responsible for apple bitter pit 
in Australia, but Crabill and Thomas 
have shown where spraying is prop- 
erly done no fruit spotting is pro- 
duced. A disease of almond trees 
new to America is reported in Cali- 
fornia. It is thought to be identi- 
cal with a disease in Italy due to 
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Gleosporium amygdalinum. The cot- 
tony rot of lemons in packing houses 
in California has been found to be 
caused by Sclerotinia libertiana. A 
blossom blight and fruit rot of prunes, 
due to a related species, can be con- 
trolled by proper spraying. Sackett 
found Spherella rubina quite destruc- 
tive to red raspberries in Colorado. 
Stevens and Peterson recently de- 
scribed Spheronemella fragarie and 
Patellina fragarie as causing serious 
losses in strawberries while in ship- 
ment. The mildews have been quite 
destructive in French vineyards, 
where spraying has not been properly 
done, due to war conditions. The 
same fungi are reported to have been 
destructive in vineyards in Brazil in 
1915. 

Diseases of Vegetables, etc.—Has- 
kell recently described a disease of 
potatoes due to Fusarium eumartii. 
In Idaho, Fusarium radicicola has 
caused a field rot of the same crop. 
A bacterial rot of stored potatoes is 
reported in India. A number of dis- 
eases of tomatoes have recently been 
destructive in greenhouse culture. 
Peglion described a bacterial disease 
of tomatoes in Italy. A bacterial dis- 
ease of cucumbers due to Bacillus bur- 
gert has been described in Russia. It 
is considered identical with the dis- 
ease reported in Florida by Burger in 
1914. Rand has shown that the bac- 
terial wilt of cucumbers is transmit- 
ted by beetles, the organism being 
carried over winter by one species. 
Carpenter found a disease of lettuce 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley was 
due in part to alkali in the soil and 
irrigation water. A disease known 
as neck rot of onions, due to Scleroti- 
wm cepivorum, caused considerable 
losses in Ohio. Sackett described 
Pseudomonas pisi, the cause of a bac- 
terial disease of field and garden peas 
in Colorado. A stem-end rot of wa- 
termelons that causes decay during 
shipment has been found due to a spe- 
cies of Diplodia. According to Rolfs, 
the angular leaf spot of cotton, a dis- 
ease of wide distribution, is caused 
by Bacterium malvacearum. Diseases 
due to nematodes are receiving much 
attention by plant pathologists, and 
several such diseases not hitherto re- 
ported have been described during the 
year. 


Control of Plant Diseases, Fungi- 
cides, etc——German publications on 
plant diseases are largely taken up 
with diseases of cereals, potatoes, 
sugar beets, etc., and means for their 
control. In Florida and other south- 
ern states, an active campaign is in 
progress for the eradication of citrus 
canker, the trees being sprayed with 
heavy oil and burned. Johnson re- 
ports warm solutions of formalin very 
efficient for the control of smuts of 
cereals. Hot water applied as a spray 
to grapevines is said to be a success- 
ful treatment for mildews. The vines 
when sprayed with hot water with- 
stand temperatures of 70° C. without 
injury. Lime-sulphur as a substitute 
for Bordeaux mixture is becoming 
more extensively employed as a sum- 
mer spray as it does not cause so 
much russeting of fruits. The use of 
dry fungicides is coming into favor. 
Finely ground sulphur and dry lead 
arsenate are said to give excellent re- 
sults in the control of diseases of 
nursery stock. Dry carbonate of cop- 
per thoroughly mixed with seed wheat 
is said to prevent smut. As a result 
of 13 years’ work in spraying pota- 
toes with Bordeaux mixture, net 
gains of $15 per acre were obtained 
by the Connecticut State Experiment 
Station. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 
WittiAmM A, HookEer 


Necrology and Changes in Person- 
nel—During the year Prof. J. G. 
Sanders, former state entomologist of 
Wisconsin, resigned to become eco- 
nomic zoélogist for the state of Penn- 
sylvania, the vacancy in Wisconsin 
being filled by Dr. EH. D. Ball, for- 
merly director and entomologist of 
the Utah Experiment Station. Na- 
than Banks, for more than 20 years 
an’ assistant entomologist in the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and well 
known for his systematic work, re- 
signed to become curator of the insect 
division of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoélogy at Harvard University. 

The year witnessed the passing of 
several of the older entomologists. 
Dr. Albert J. Cook, formerly profes- 
sor of zodlogy in the Michigan Agri- 
eultural College and entomologist at 
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the Experiment Station, and since 
1911 state commissioner of horticul- 


ture for California, died on Sept. 29 


at the age of 74; he was probably the 
first experimenter to recommend the 
use of a mixture of kerosene oil and 
soap water as an insecticide. Prof. 
Francis M. Webster, entomologist at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station from 1891 to 1902 and since 
July, 1904, chief of cereal- and for- 
age-crop insects investigations of the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology, died 
at Columbus, Ohio, on Jan._3, at 
the age of 66. Theodore Pergande, 
assistant to the late Dr. C. V. Riley 
when the latter was state entomolo- 
gist of Missouri, and since June, 1878, 
a scientific assistant in the Bureau of 
Entomology of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, died on March 23 at 
the age of 76; he was a keen observer 
of the structure and habits of insects 
and well known for his work on the 
Aphidide. 

Alfalfa Weevil.—The alfalfa weevil, 
an important enemy of alfalfa intro- 
duced from Europe and dicovered in 
the Salt Lake Valley, Utah, in 1904 
or 1905, continues to spread, particu- 
larly rapid dissemination having taken 
place during 1916. During the 12 
years since it was introduced into 
this country it has been confined to 
the limits of the Great Basin of the 
West, but during 1916 it was found 
at four points in Idaho within the 
Snake River drainage system and at 
Duchesne, Utah, within the Colorado 
River system. Secondary colonies of 
European parasites transplanted from 
the site of the original importation 
of 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 466) have 
survived, spread continuously, and 
killed as high as 25 per cent. of the 
weevil larve. 

Argentine Ant.—This important 
enemy of the household, field crops, 
ete., first discovered in this country 
at New Orleans in 1891, continues to 
spread. It is now known to occur in 
nine southern states, extending over 
a total area of considerably more 
than 1,000 sq. miles. A report of the 
present status of knowledge of the 
pest by E. R. Barber of the Federal 
Bureau of Entomology, issued during 
the year, includes an improved for- 
mula of a poisoned sirup, said to be 
superior to any yet tested for the 


eradication of the pest on account 
of its stability at high temperatures, 
freedom from crystallization, and con- 
tinued attractiveness. 

Gipsy Moth—During the year the 
gipsy moth was found in 15 towns in 
four New England states where it had 
not been known to exist previously, 
and was apparently exterminated in 
11 towns in four New England states. 
Former sites of colonies in Ohio, New 
Jersey, and New York where eradica- 
tion work had been carried on dis- 
closed an infestation at only one 
place. x 

Pink Bollworm.—The occurrence of 
the pink bollworm in the Laguna Dis- 
trict of Coahuila, Mexico, within 200 
miles of the Texas border, was dis- 
covered in November, and an absolute 
embargo was placed upon the impor- 
tation of Mexican cotton seed, cotton- 
seed hulls and seed cotton, and it is 
required that lint cotton be imported 
through certain northern ports remote 
from cotton: fields. This pest, which 
constitutes one of the greatest men- 
aces that has come to the American 
cotton industry in its history, had not 
previously been known to occur on 
the American continent although prev- 
alent in practically all of the other 
cotton-producing regions of the world, 
in all of which it has caused wide- 
spread destruction. 

Cotton Boll Weevil—The cotton 
boll weevil continued to spread, 
reaching the northern limits of cotton 
culture in Oklahoma and western Ar- 
kansas, the Atlantic coast below Sa- 
vannah in southeastern Georgia, and 
within about 50 miles of the southern 
border of South Carolina. It was es- 
timated by the president of the Na- 
tional Ginners’ Association that the 
year’s loss caused by this pest reached 
as high as two million bales of cotton, 
valued at $20,000,000. 

Mediterranean Fruit Fly.—Investi- 
gations of this important pest carried 
on in Hawaii were reported upon by 
Back ‘and Pemberton. Cold-storage 
experiments have shown that no egg 
or larva survives refrigeration at 40 
to 45° F. for seven weeks, at 33 to 40° 
for three weeks, or at 32 to 33° for 
two weeks; and that pupe do not sur- 
vive exposure to a temperature of 32° 
for 10 days. This knowledge may 
lead to the modification of existing 
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quarantines and encourage the refrig- 
eration of fruit subject to fruit-fly 
attack. Studies of the banana as a 
host fruit lead these authors to con- 
clude that bunches of any variety now 
grown in the Hawaiian Islands, when 
properly inspected for the removal of 
prematurely ripe, cracked or partial- 
ly decayed fruits and, properly 
wrapped and shipped, offer no danger 
as carriers of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly. At least four important intro- 
duced parasites have established them- 
selves, and are already promising 


much as a factor in the control of the 


pest. 

Mosquitoes and Malaria.—Consider- 
able advance was made during the 
year in the knowledge of the trans- 
mission of malaria by mosquitoes. 
Investigations by King and by Mitz- 
main reported during the year have 
shown that in addition to Anopheles 
quadrimaculatus, A. punctipennis, an- 
other common species, is an efficient 
host of the organisms of tertian 
(Plasmodium vivax) and estivo-au- 
tumnal (P. faleiparwm) malaria, and 
A. erucians of the latter. Experi- 
ments with A. punctipennis and ter- 
tian malaria have shown that a single 
mosquito is sufficient to transmit the 
parasite to four individuals. 

Typhoid or House Fly.—The results 
of three seasons’ work by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture led to the 
conclusion that borax used at the rate 
of two-thirds of a pound to 10 gals. 
of water per eight bushels of manure 
is the least expensive and most ef- 
fective larvicide. Powdered helle- 
bore at the rate of one-half pound to 
ten gallons of water is also effective. 
Investigations by Gutberlet have 
shown the house fly to be the host of 
the intermediate or cysticercoid stage 
of a chicken tapeworm, Choanotenia 
infundibuliformis. 

Insect Control—KExperiments by 
Moore of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station show that animals may be 
successfully fumigated with nitroben- 
zene, the ectoparasites being killed 
without injury to the host. Ross re- 
ports the extermination of the bed- 
bug from a two-story frame house 
through raising the temperature to 
140° F. Exposure to Roentgen rays 
under certain conditions was found 
by Runner to be effective in steriliz- 


ing the eggs of the cigarette beetle. 
It was found that this beetle may be 
controlled economically through the 
storage of manufactured tobacco at 
low temperature. Control work with 
the strawberry weevil by Headlee has 
shown that a mixture of one part ar- 
senate of lead to five parts of sulphur 
maintained as a dust coating through- 
out the two weeks when the strawber- 
ry is subjected to serious attack will 
afford almost perfect protection. In 
cotton boll-weevil control work in the 
Mississippi Delta, Coad found that 
five pickings of the squares at seven- 
day intervals and seven weevil pick- 
ings with the hoop-and-bag gave an 
increase of 23 per cent. over the 
check, although the margin of profit 
was doubtful. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
H. L. Kyieut 


Federal Legislation—An unusual 
amount of legislation pertaining to 
agriculture was enacted in the open- 
ing session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, and much of it was of consid- 
erable importance. 

Agricultural Credit.—The most 
noteworthy measure was the Federal 
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Farm Loan Act establishing a dis- 
tinctive Federal system of rural cred- 
it based upon farm real estate, which 
is described elsewhere (see Agricul- 
ture, supra). The powers of national 
banks to make loans on farm lands 
located within the same Federal re- 
serve district were broadened in some 
cases by an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913, authorizing 
loans on farm lands outside the dis- 
trict but situated within 100 miles of 
the bank. 

United States Grain Standards Act. 
—This measure, enacted Aug. 11, was 
embodied in the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Act (see also Agriculture, 
supra). It authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to investigate the 
handling and grading of grain, es- 
tablish official standards, license grain 
inspectors, and otherwise administer 
its provisions. After standards for 
a grain have been promulgated, all 
shipments by grade in interstate or 
foreign commerce must either be in- 
spected by a licensed inspector at the 
point of shipment, during transit, or 
at the point of delivery, or, if there 
are no inspection facilities available, 
may be marketed uninspected but 
subject to the right of either party to 
the transaction to refer any dispute 
as to the grade to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. An appeal may also be 
taken as to the true grade of grain 
which has been inspected. The find- 
ings of the Secretary in cases of dis- 
pute and appeals are made prima fa- 
cie evidence in court proceedings. The 
power of certifying as to an official 
grade on shipments subject to Federal 
supervision is restricted to inspectors 
holding Federal licenses.. These li- 
censes are to be issued to persons au- 
thorized to inspect and grade grain 
under state laws, of may be issued 
to any other competent and disinter- 
ested person, and may be suspended 
or revoked for cause. A complete 
system of records and reports is re- 
quired of inspectors, and penalties are 
provided for false grading, interfer- 
ence with officials, and other viola- 
tions of the Act. 

Standard Baskets and Lime Barrels. 
—Standards for the so-called “Climax 
baskets” for grapes and other fruits 
and vegetables, and for other types of 
baskets and containers used for small 


fruits, berries, and vegetables in in- 
terstate commerce are provided in a 
law approved on Aug. 31 which be- 
comes effective on Nov. 1, 1917. 
Standards of two, four, and twelve 
quarts dry measure are provided for 
the Climax or “grape baskets,” while 
other containers are restricted in size 
to one-half pint, one pint, one quart, 
and multiples of one quart dry meas- 
ure. Penalties are prescribed for 
shipments in interstate commerce 
which do not conform with these re- 
quirements. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

All lime handled in interstate com- 
merce in barrels must be packed in 
so-called “large barrels” of 280 Ib. 
net, “small barrels” of 180 lb. net, or 
some fractional part of the small bar- 
rel. In any case the net weight must 
be indicated. Penalties are provided 
for violations of the Act, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1917. 

Seed Inspection Act Amended.—The 
Seed Inspection Act of 1912 (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 467) was amended by extend- 
ing its provisions to include vetch 
and rye grass, and by prohibiting the 
importation of seed of Kentucky and 
Canada blue grass unless containing 
at least 50 per cent. of live pure seed, 
and the importation of all other 
kinds of seed subject to the act un- 
less containing at least 65 per cent. 
of live pure seed. 

Other Legislation—The National 
Defense Act (see XII, The Army) 
authorized the President to determine 
the best means for the production of 
nitrates and other materials for mu- 
nitions of war and useful in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers, and to con- 
struct and operate one or more plants 
for the manufacture and sale of these 
products. This enterprise carries an 
appropriation of $20,000,000. (See al-. 
so XXIV, Agricultural Chemistry.) 

The Federal Aid Road Act (see X, 
Highways), which provides large ap- 
propriations for codperation with the 
States in the construction of rural 
post roads, the United States Cotton 
Futures Act (see Agriculture, supra; 
and XIII, The Conduct of Business), 
which reénacts in slightly modified 
form the Act of 1913 (A. Y. B., 1913, 
p- 346; 1915, p. 346), and the United 
States Warehouse Act (see Agricul- 
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ture, supra), which provides a volun- 
tary system for the licensing of bond- 
ed warehouses and the establishment 
of a standardized receipt for cotton, 
grain, wool, tobacco, and flaxseed, are 
described elsewhere in this issue of 
the YEAR Book. 

State Legislation—Although the 
legislatures of comparatively few 
states were in session in 1916, a num- 
ber of important laws were enacted, 
especially along economic lines. 

Agricultural Credit and Cooperation. 
—In South Carolina a state Rural 
Credits Commission was authorized 
to consider the need of a state system. 
Bonds of the New York State land 
bank were made legal security. The 
formation of agricultural or dairy co- 
operative associations was authorized 
in Rhode Island under prescribed 
regulations. 

Marketing Farm Products—The 
principal legislation of the year on 
this subject was in Virginia. A divi- 
sion of markets was established in 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration to study the cost of food 
production, assist in the organization 
of codperative societies, gather and 
disseminate information on market- 
ing questions, investigate complaints 
in relation to the transportation of 
agricultural products, etc. The li- 
censing and bonding of commission 
dealers in farm produce was required, 
the licenses being subject to revoca- 
tion by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for cause. 

In Mississippi municipalities were 
prohibited from preventing sales of 
meats and other foodstuffs by the pro- 
ducer to the consumer in any quanti- 
ties. This law thus nullifies local 
regulations restricting producers. to 
wholesale dealings under some con- 
ditions. 

Providing Agricultural Lime—The 
state commissioner of agriculture, 
commerce, and industries of South 
Carolina was authorized to attempt 
to obtain from manufacturers crushed 
marl and ground limestone for sale 
to farmers at as near the cost of 
handling as possible. In case of ina- 
bility to obtain supplies he is to rec- 
ommend to the legislature a plan for 
mining these products by the state 
with convict labor. A state Agricul- 
tural Lime Board was established to 


| operate a plant in southern Maryland 


to convert oyster shells into agricul- 
tural lime and sell the product to 
farmers at cost. 

Inspection and Other Regulatory 
Laws.—The fertilizer laws of South 
Carolina were amended by lowering 
the requirements as to potash. Mary- 
land and Virginia amended their lime- 
inspection laws. 

New Jersey and Virginia amended 
their feeding-stuffs laws, the latter 
by requiring labeling to show the 
presence of oat hulls, peanut hulls or 
shells, cottonseed hulis, and flax by- 
products or screenings. New seed 
laws were enacted in Kentucky, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and Virginia. Ad- 
ditional provisions as to the ingspec- 
tion of nursery stock were adopted in 
Maryland and Massachusetts, and 
apiary inspection was provided in 
Maryland. 

What is considered the most rigid 
milk law thus far adopted was enact- — 
ed in California, the tuberculin test- 
ing of dairy cattle or the pasteuriza- 
tion of their milk when sold in the 
state, either as such or in dairy prod- 
ucts other than cheese, being made 
obligatory. New Jersey required the 
testing of glassware used in deter- 
mining the fat content of milk, and 
Virginia regulated the sale of oleo- 
margarine. 

The number of states requiring 
stallion registration was increased to 
21 by the addition of New York. 
State compensation for animals con- 
demned for contagious diseases was 
provided in Mississippi. The Massa- 
chusetts apple-grading and packing 
law was amended and a similar law 
adopted in Maryland. 

Agricultural Education—A special 
commission was appointed in Massa- 
chusetts to investigate agricultural 
education as related to the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College and the 
development of the agricultural re- 
sources of the state. The Maryland 
Agricultural College at College Park 
was reincorporated as a distinctively 
state institution under the name of 
the Maryland State College of Ag- 
riculture. 

‘A uniform course of study was pre- 
scribed for the agricultural high 
schools of Mississippi. South Caro- 
lina adopted the policy of state aid 
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to. promote the teaching of agricul- 
ture in the public schools. A refer- 
endum was arranged in Massachu- 
setts as to authorizing cities and 
towns to establish schools under the 
supervision of the state Board of Ed- 
ucation for teaching agriculture and 
horticulture to families and individu- 
als in day, part-time, or evening 
classes. 

Miscellaneous.—A state Department 
of Agriculture was established in New 
Jersey to include a secretary, an as- 
sistant secretary, a state Board of 
Agriculture, a Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, a Bureau of Lands, Crops and 
Markets, and a Bureau of Statistics 
and Inspection. The Maryland State 
Live Stock Board was abolished and 


its duties transferred to the state 
Board of Agriculture. A state agri- 
cultural society was incorporated in 
Maryland. 

In Mississippi all farm products 
grown within the state were exempt- 
ed for taxation for two: years after 
harvesting, except for a levee tax on 
cotton. In the same state a system 
of registration was provided for 
brands of cattle, and the experiment 
station was directed to sell to resi- 
dents at market prices its surplus 
pure-bred eggs, chickens, hogs, and 
bulls. Farm laborers in Virginia ob- 
taining advances from employers and 
failing to render the labor promised 
were made liable to prosecution for 
larceny. 


HORTICULTURE 
E. J. GLASSON 


Crop Conditions. — Unseasonable 
weather conditions, particularly in 
the East, were again responsible for 
reduced crops in 1916. Although the 
country was fairly well supplied with 
fruits and vegetables the shortage was 
sufficient to favor the upward trend 
in prices so noticeable for all com- 
modities. Export conditions improved 
somewhat, especially in the less per- 
ishable products. This resulted in 
cleaning up old stock and leaving the 
country dependent on current sup- 

. plies. 

The commercial apple crop was es- 
timated at about 35,000,000 bbl., as 
compared with 40,000,000 bbl. in 1915. 
California shipped about 18,000,000 
boxes of citrus fruits and 17,800 cars 
of fresh deciduous fruits, as compared 
with 18,675,000 boxes of citrus fruits 
and 16,500 cars of deciduous fruits in 
1915. There were also shipped from 
California in 1916 5,500 cars of vege- 
tables. The Florida citrus crop 
amounted to 8,657,000 boxes in, 1916, 
as compared with 9,571,000 boxes in 
1915. The white potato crop is esti- 
mated at 290,000,000 bus., as com- 
ee with 360,000,000 bus. in 1915. 

he 1915 pack of tomatoes, corn, and 
peas amounted to 8,469,000, 10,124,- 
000, and 9,272,000 cases, respectively. 
The fall onion crop, which was a. lit- 
tle better than the previous. year, 
“Area to about 5,500,000 bus. in 

916. 


Foreign Trade—During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1916, the United 
States exported fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts worth $52,917,740, as com- 
pared with $45,746,268 in 1915. Im- 
ports of fruits, vegetables, and nuts 
in 1916 amounted to $55,257,700 as 
compared with $53,230,927 in 1915. 
The export figures are: Fruits, $36,- 
073,051; vegetables, $15,952,412; and 
nuts, $892,277. The import figures 
are: Fruits, $23,285,816; vegetables, 
$10,811,393; and nuts, $21,160,491. 
The exports of fresh and dried apples 
dropped from $11,358,124 in 1915 to 
$6,822,996 in 1916. On the other 
hand, beans, peas, and potatoes worth 
$9,399,938 were exported in 1916, as 
compared with $5,984,257 in 1915. 
Exports of fresh fruits were more or 
less curtailed, partially on account of 
lack of shipping facilities and par- 
tially because of restrictive measures 
abroad. Lack of shipping facilities 
as well as lack of labor in those fruit- 
producing countries at war restricted 
somewhat this country’s increase in 
imports. Exports of nursery stock 
increased from $170,218 in 1915 to 
$203,671 in 1916. Nursery stock 
worth $3,686,348 was imported in 
1916, as compared with $3,748,666 
worth in 1915. 

Legislation and Court Decisions.— 
As a sequel to the standard apple- 
barrel law of 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, pp. 
470, 473) a law which became effec- 
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tive on Noy. 1, 1916, fixes the stand- 
ards for baskets and other small con- 
tainers for small fruits, vegetables, 
and other commodities in interstate 
shipment (see Agricultural Legisla- 
tion, supra). A decision of wide in- 
terest to shippers, rendered by the U. 
S. Supreme Court early in February, 
holds the carriers responsible for de- 
cline in market prices when fruits 
and vegetables fail to reach destina- 
tion on schedule. 

Nursery Stock Regulations.—New 
rules and regulations governing the 
importation of nursery stock in the 
United States were issued by the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board and became 
effective July 1. In the revised regu- 
lations the most important change is 
the provision which makes permits 
for the importation of nursery stock 
from countries which maintain nurs- 
ery stock inspection, and for the im- 
portation of orchids and tree seeds 
from those which do not maintain 
such inspection, valid until revoked. 
Hitherto all permits for importation 
of nursery stock had to be renewed 
each year. The other changes in the 
regulations are chiefly minor and mat- 
ters of form. 

Market News Service.—As a result 
of successful preliminary work con- 
ducted in 1915, the Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture estab- 
lished early in 1916 a general market 
news service for perishable crops. 
The aim of the service is to furnish 
information in regard to as many 
of the factors affecting marketing as 
practicable to all persons and all or- 
ganizations interested in the perish- 
able products reported. Reports on 
car-lot shipments of perishables are 
received daily at Washington and 
immediately telegraphed to the prin- 
cipal market centers. Copies of the 
information are made available to na- 
tional press associations and local 
papers, in an attempt to give as wide 
publicity as possible. Shipping data, 
morning quotations, and other in- 
formation from 31 markets covered 
by the service are telegraphed di- 


rectly to interested individuals and’ 


associations willing to pay the tolls. 
The commercial crops reported by the 
service during 1916 include strawber- 
ries, tomatoes, cantaloupes, peaches, 


onions, asparagus, watermelons, 
pears, prunes, grapes, apples, and 
white potatoes. r 

Rose Test Gardens.—With the view 
of stimulating interest in new and de- 
sirable varieties of roses, the Amer- 
ican Rose Society has within the past 
year or two established a number of 
rose test gardens in which several 
plants of varieties fo be tested are 
grown under comparable conditions, 
an annual inspection being made at 
the time of bloom. The principal 
gardens thus far established include 
those at Hartford, Conn., Minneapo- 
lis, Cornell University, and at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the latter in conjunce- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Growing California Grapes in the 
East.—The New York State Experi- 
ment Station has found that many 
varieties of the European grape, com- 
monly grown in California, can be 
grown in the eastern United States, 
provided they are grafted on phyllox- 
era-resistant stock and given winter 
protection. The cheapest and most 
efficient method of protection used 
consisted in laying the vines down 
and covering with a few inches o! 
earth. 

Taming the Blueberry—So mucl 
success has been secured by F. V 
Coville in his cultural and breeding 
experiments with blueberries on 
trial plantation of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture in New Jersey 
that blueberry culture is considerec 
promising as a profitable industry tc 
individual landowners in districts i 
which general agricultural condition: 
are especially hard and unpromising 
In the New Jersey plantation hy 
brid seedlings have borne their firs 
commercial crop when only three year; 
old and a second crop three time: 
as large as the first when four year: 


“old. 


Tree Planting with Dynamite.—Re 
cent experimental results in plantings 
fruit trees with dynamite (A. Y. B. 
1912, p. 470) indicate that the profit 
able application of dynamite as a soi 
improver is limited. The gain it 
growth when compared with the ex 
tra cost of the method has not bee 
sufficient to recommend the use o 
dynamite on soils well adapted for or 
charding. 
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Painting Tree Wounds.—Evidence 
_ was recently secured by the New York 
State Experiment Station indicating 
that wounds on trees are often seri- 
ously aggravated by the materials ap- 
plied to protect them. H. G. Cook 
announced a method of applying car- 
bolineum or creosote oils to tree 
wounds that has been tested for sev- 
eral years with success. In _ this 
method a light charge of oil is 
brushed carefully on the wound from 
the heartwood out, leaving an un- 
painted circle near the sapwood from 
54 in, to 1 in. in width. In order to 
stimulate quick healing of the wound, 
the edge of the bark and sapwood is 
painted with a liquid wax composed 
of rosin and beef tallow in solution 
in alcohol. 

Improved’ Spraying Practice—An 
underground orchard piping system 
for conveying spray materials, re- 
cently used in a California orchard, 
has given satisfactory results, Sum- 
ming up the evidence secured through 
a number of years at the Cornell Sta- 
tion it appears that the method of 
controlling the apple diseases and 
insect pests with dusting machines, 
although not quite as efficient as the 
liquid-spray method, is of especial 
value for use in small orchards which 
do not warrant the maintenance of 
expensive spraying equipment. (See 
also Diseases of Plants, and Eco- 
nomic Entomology, in this depart- 
ment, supra.) - 

Removing Spray Stains from Vege- 
tables—The Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station has devised a rapid 
method of cleaning tomatoes and 
other vegetables that are stained with 
Bordeaux mixture used in controlling 
fungus troubles. The vegetables are 
dipped in a solution of acetic acid, 
used at the rate of half a cupful if 
pure acid to two gallons of water. 
The newly-formed acetates are read- 
ily removed by passing the vegetables 
under running water. 

Commercial Production of Thymol 
from Horsemint.—As a result of se- 
lection experiments with horsemint, 
eonducted under the direction of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, an 
improved form more luxuriant in 
growth and with a higher thymol con- 
tent than in the wild form has been 
secured. It is believed that the se- 


lection work has been carried far 
enough to warrant the use of this im- 
proved form for the commercial pro- 
duction of thymol in the United 
States. 

Camphor Growing in Florida—The 
European War has stimulated the 
production of camphor in Florida 
where the first. commercial crop was 
harvested in 1913 (A. Y. B., 1913, p. 
472; 1914, p. 464). Early in the 
year it was reported that the Dupont 
Powder Co. had purchased the cam- 
phor plantation near Satsuma for $6,- 
500,000. 
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FORESTRY 
H. J. GLASSoN 


Operations Under the Weeks Law. 
—The Agricultural Appropriation Act 
for 1916 provides for the continuation 
of Appalachian forest purchases un- 

‘der the Weeks Law (A. Y. B., 1911, 
p. 423), appropriating a million dol- 
lars for the fiscal year 1917 and two 
million dollars for the year 1918. 
For the present, purchases of land 
are to be confined to certain areas in 
the Appalachian region that are con- 
sidered to be of the greatest benefit 
from the standpoint of watershed pro- 
tection. These areas, which have all 
been examined by the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, aggregate 6,966,304 acres. 
Up to June 30, 1916, 1,329,487 acres 
were approved for purchase by the 
National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion. As these lands are acquired they 
are administered along the same lines 
as are the national forests in the 
West. As soon as management plans 
are worked’ out they are to be for- 
mally designated as national forests. 
' Fire Protection——With the passing 
of each year, through increased sys- 
tematic forest fire protection by Fed- 
eral, state and private agencies, often 
coéperating, the forest-fire situation 
in the big-timber regions continues to 
improve. Altogether more than one- 
hundred million acres are fairly well 
protected against forest fires at an 
average cost of less than two cents 
per acre. Twenty-one states now co- 
operate directly with the Govern- 
ment in protecting watersheds of nav- 
igable streams from fire. Partial re- 
turns for 1916 indicate a small loss 
for the year. In 1910, 4,800 fires 
caused a damage estimated at $25,- 
000,000. In 1915, a year equally fav- 
orable for fires, 6,934 fires resulted in 
a damage of only $353,000. On the 
whole the fire-protection systems in 
Canada are good and are being con- 
stantly improved. Ontario is a not- 
able exception. Late in July fright- 
ful forest fires in northern Ontario 
killed over. 400 persons and injured 
many others, destroyed numerous vil- 
lages, and burned large amounts of 
timber. A strong campaign is being 
waged by various agencies looking to 
a complete reorganization of the pro- 
tective system in this province. 


Forest Legislation—Few new for 
estry measures were enacted by Cor 
gress and the States in i916. A pr 
vision of the Federal Aid Road Ac 
which became a law on July 11, aj 
propriates $1,000,000 a yéar for te 
years for roads and trails within ¢ 
partly within the national forests, i 
codperation with the various state 
and counties concerned, Massacht 
setts provided for the purchase 
about 1,000 acres on Mt. Toby to t 
used as a demonstration forest b 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Co 
lege. An amendment to the conse 
vation law of Louisiana provides the 
one-fifth of all licenses collected fron 
the severance of timber and turpe! 
tine shall be accredited to the fore; 
try department of the Department « 
Conservation for the execution of th 
forestry laws and for such purpose 
only; the forestry department is t 
be superintended by a _ technicall 
trained forester. Quebec made sever: 
amendments to her fire laws addin 
materially to their strength. 

National Forests—Statistics co 
rected to June 30, 1916, show a tot: 
of 153 national forests in the Unite 
States, with a net area, includin 
Alaska and Porto Rico, of 155,407 
920 acres. In addition, 706,975 acre 
have been acquired by purchases i 
the White Mountain and souther 
Appalachian regions. During tl 
above fiscal year the national forest: 
receipts from all sources were $2 
823,540.71, as compared with $2,481 
469.35 in 1915. Of the revenues i 
1916, timber sales yielded $1,412 
592.51, grazing $1,210,214.59, and sp 
cial uses $200,733.61. Including a] 
propriations under the new Feders 
Aid Road Act the total amount fc 


roads, trails, and other improvement 


on the national forests during th 
fiscal year 1917 is $1,829,305.77. Th 
protective force on the national fo: 
ests totals 2,078 men, or about on 
man for every 75,000 acres; Prussi 
has one man for every 1,700 acre 
During the fiscal year 1916 over 10 
000 acres in national forests wer 
planted or sown to trees. The tree 
are supplied by 21 Government nur: 
eries, which have a present stock 
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about 37,000,000 plants and are cap- 
able of supplying 15,000,000 a year. 

Private Forestry.—Private forestry 
in the northern and western states is 
largely confined to the formation of 
fire-protective associations. At pres- 
ent there are 40 associations of this 
kind, including a few such organiza- 
tions in the East. These associations 
are supported by assessments on an 
acreage basis and maintain a system 
of protection more or less similar to 
that on the national forests. Thus 
far the practice of forestry by private 
owners is confined principally to the 
northeastern states, where economic 
conditions, such as excellent nearby 
markets, low prices, rough land, and 
varied demand for forest products, 
combine to make the growing of trees 
profitable. Considerable planting is 
also being done by the farmers in the 
Middle West in the form of farm 
woodlots and windbreaks. Such tracts 
are already beginning to supply quan- 
tities of firewood and post material. 

Wood Preservation.—A shortage in 
foreign supplies of coal-tar creosote 
is noticeable in the timber-treating 
industry of this country. A recent re- 
port by the American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association codperating with the 
Forest Service shows that a total of 
141,858,963 cub. ft. of timber were 
treated at 102 plants in 1915, a de- 
crease in quantity from the 1914 out- 
put of 11 per cent. and from the 1913 
output of about seven per cent. (see 
A, Y. B., 1914, p. 466). In conse- 
quence of the development of the wood 

preserving industry in this country 
such woods as southern pine, Doug- 
las fir, tamarack, and hemlock have 
been coming into use to replace white 
oak, chestnut, cedar, and cypress for 
railroad ties. 

Schools and Associations —Accord- 
ing to the U. 8. Forest Service, in- 
struction in forestry may now be ob- 
tained. in 52 institutions in the United 
States, 23 of which give courses lead- 
ing to a degree in forestry. A greater 
effort is being made every year to 
increase the knowledge of forestry and 
forest trees in the lower grade schools. 
In some states, notably in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, large areas were 
planted by school children during the 
year, the plants being furnished free 
of cost by the state. The Kentucky 


State Board of Forestry has offered 
prizes for essays on forestry of the 
children of the public schools. North 
Carolina has received a gift of a tract 
of land in the loblolly pine region. to 
be used for experimental and dem- 
onstration forests. The Boy Scouts of 
Canada are to be supplied with fores- 
try badges in return for a certain 
knowledge relative to forestry and 
forest activities to be determined by 
examination. : 

A new $40,000 forestry building has 
been erected at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. At the opening of the 
college in August the University of 
California commenced a new four- 
year course in forest or logging en- 
gineering. The Forest School of the 
Philippines has recently been separ- 
ated from the College of Agriculture 
and made a distinct school under the 
University of the Philippines. 

Charles Lathrop Pack was elected 
president of the American Forestry 
Association at Boston on Jan. 17. 
On Jan. 22 Dr. B. E. Fernow was 
elected president of the Society of 
American Foresters at the annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 
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FISHERIES 
Hues M. Smite 


New England Vessel Fisheries— 
~The great vessel fisheries centering at 
Boston and Gloucester in 1915 sup- 
ported a fleet of 410 steam, sail and 
gasoline vessels which landed 7,244 
fares of fresh and salted fish. The 
catch aggregated 17,595,728 lb., val- 
ued at $4,737,917, an increase over 
1914 of 9,006,508 lb. and $342,887. 
Cod decreased slightly from 1914, but 
most other products increased; mack- 
erel increased 63 per cent. in quantity 
and 73 per cent. in value. The up- 
ward trend of the mackerel fishery 
has been marked, and the output in 
1916 was the largest in 30 years. The 
otter-trawl fishery, with 12 steamers 
in 1915, yielded 21,116,300 lb., land- 
ed in 380 fares; one vessel in July 
took in one trip 310,000 Ib. of fresh 
fish, the largest single catch by an 
American trawl vessel. 

While the New England fleet ranges 
over a very wide area in search of 
fish, nearly 72 per cent. of the catch 
in 1915 came from grounds off the 
United States coast, 10 per cent. from 
the banks off Newfoundland, and 18 
per cent. from grounds off Canadian 
provinces. 

Shad and Alewife Fisheries.—The 
shad and alewives occur from Maine 
to Florida and are the principal river 
fishes of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
fisheries attain greatest extent in Del- 
aware Bay and River, Chesapeake 
Bay and tributaries, and the North 
Carolina sounds. The supply has 
been imperiled by unrestricted fishing 
and by obstructions and pollutions, 
and the situation has demanded rad- 
ical action of the respective states. 
The Hudson was formerly one of the 
leading shad streams; in 1896 the 
number of shad taken therein was 
588,898; in 1916, according to a can- 
vass made by the U. 8. Bureau of 
Fisheries, only 9,287 shad were 
caught. In the Chesapeake region in 
1915 only 1,454,535 Ib. of shad was 
taken in Maryland as against over 
7,000,000 in 1890 and 3,252,000 in 
1909, and the alewife catch was 12,- 
567,580 Ib., as compared with 19,- 
000,000 Ib. in 1890 and 23,000,000 
lb. in 1908; in Virginia there was 
taken 4,714,124 Ib. of shad and 16,- 


054,130 lb. of alewives, against < 
maximum catch of 11,500,000 Ib. o 
shad in 1897 and 387,885,000 lb. o 
alewives in 1908. These fisheries iz 
1915 gave employment to 8,839 per 
sons, with $1,528,824 invested capi 
tal, using 3,074 pound nets, 18,43! 
stake nets, and 2,297 drift gill nets 
and the value of products was $1, 
155,670. 

Crab Industry.—The common blu 
crab, most valuable and widely distrib 
uted of American crabs, is most abun 
dant and of great commercial impor 
tance in Chesapeake Bay. Crab mea 
and live crabs are sent from Baltimore 
Hampton, Crisfield, and other Chesa 
peake ports to nearly every state 
The increasing magnitude of the fish 
ery has occasioned concern for futur 
supply, and full data collected fo 
1915 enable interested states to tak 
suitable legislative action to preven 
destruction of egg-bearing and youn; 
crabs. Persons employed in 1915 num 
bered 10,290; capital invested, $852. 
777; catch, 151,029,804 crabs (50,343. 
268 lb.), valued at $981,807. Crab 
sold in a hard-shell condition num 
bered 123,770,469, valued at $578,127 
while soft-shell crabs numbered 27, 
259,335 and yielded $403,678. _ 

Fresh-water Mussel and Peai 
Fisheries—A canvass of the fresh 
water mussel fishery was completed b 
Bureau of Fisheries in 1915, Th 
mussel fishery is practically confine 
to Mississippi basin, and supports | 
pearl-button industry having an ar 
nual output of $6,000,000 to $10,000 
000. Pearls are either sought esps 
cially or taken incidentally in th 
mussel fishery. Persons engaged i 
the industry numbered 10,331; cap’ 
tal invested was $540,608; product 
were 51,571 tons of shells, valued a 
$825,776, and pearls and slugs value 
at $376,284. 

Pacific Coast Fisheries—The salmo 
fishery was more extensive in 191 
than in any previous year excep 
1913; 6,516,211 cases of canned fis 
were packed in American territor) 
including 1,269,206 on Puget Sounc 
568,524 on Columbia River, 166,068 o 
minor rivers of Washington and Or 
gon, and 23,062 in California. Th 
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halibut fishery, ranking next to salm- 
on and having the largest fleet of ves- 
sels (100), yielded 50,238,390 Ib. 
(33,133,313 Ib. landed at Seattle, 11,- 
323,500 lb. in Canadian ports, and 
5,781,577 lb. in Alaska), against 48,- 
902,575 lb. in 1914. The cod fleet 
numbered 20 sail and caught 3,798,- 
071 fish “(equivalent to 19,092,319 
lb.), a slight decrease from 1914. 

Alaska fisheries in 1915 were more 
extensive than ever before. The value 
of products was slightly less than in 
1914 but the quantity was more. Per- 
sons employed numbered 22,462; capi- 
tal invested, $37,316,560, of which the 
salmon industry represented $32,106,- 
296; value of products, $20,999,343, 
divided as follows: canned salmon, 
$18,653,015; fresh, frozen and cured 
salmon, $561,130; halibut, $802,011; 
cod, $390,199; herring (fish, oil and 
fertilizer), $155,579; whale oil and 
fertilizer, $381,750; miscellaneous, 
$55,659. The salmon catch was 63,- 
537,244 fish, of which 25,878,811 were 
red salmon and 30,896,394 humpback 
salmon. Salmon canneries numbered 
81, and the pack was 4,500,293 cases 
of 48 one-pound cans, the largest in 
the history of Alaska. The fishery in 
1916, however, was still more exten- 
sive, and canned salmon pack was ap- 
proximately 4,700,000 cases. 

Alaskan Seal Industry.—Continua- 
tion of close time (till August, 1917) 
on-commercial sealing has restricted 
killing to primitive methods of Paci- 
fic coast Indians and limited needs of 
the seal-island natives. In 1916 
about 7,000 skins of surplus male 
seals, whose carcasses had served as 


food, were shipped from the islands. 
The herd continues to increase; the 
census in 1916 showed 417,329 seals 
of all ages, of which 116,977 were 
new-born pups. The increase over 
1915 was 53,457. 

The market for raw Alaskan seal 
skins, for many years confined to 
London, has been transferred to St. 
Louis; and the dressing and dyeing 
of such skins, by a special and labori- 
ous process heretofore practised only 
in London, has likewise been estab- 
lished in St. Louis. The first dressed 
and dyed seal sking prepared after 
the London method were sold at pub- 
lic auction in St. Louis in September, 
1916, for account of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 

New Fisheries Established.—Follow- 
ing immediately a publicity campaign 
waged by the Bureau of Fisheries, a 
new fishery was established for tile- 
fish in November, 1915, and in 12 
months had yielded over 10,000,000 
Ib. of this excellent food fish, with a 
romantic history, not previously in 
our markets. The money returns 
to the fishermen aggregated over 
$400,000. 

Congress in July, 1916, appropriat- 
ed $25,000 to enable the Commission- 
er of Fisheries to conduct investiga- 
tions looking to amelioration of dam- 
age by predaceous fishes, particularly 
dogfish, a hitherto unutilised food. 
Practical demonstrations haye shown 
the great economic value of dogfish 
(now called grayfish); canning has 
begun, and fishermen now find sale for 
an enormous incidental catch former- 
ly discarded. 


STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE 
WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1904-1915 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


1909 1913 1914 1915 

Barley (bus.)....| 1,175,784,000] 1,458,263,000/ 1,650,265,000 |1,386,283,000) 1,542,972,000 
Corn Seen niles 3,109,252,000] 3,563,226,000} 3,587,429,000 |3,864,279,000). . 

Cotton (bales) .. . 21,005,175) PLOT OfOOE inte cas Naneinieew nse od Seatsnteiticscerel ae 

Flaxseed (bus,).. 107,743,000 100,820,000 131,327,000) Piss a calesc ov aloe 

Hops (Ib.)....... 178,802,000 128,173,000) 173,937,000 | 1234,826,000)............ 
Oats (bus,)......| 3,611,302,000} 4,312,882,000) 4,697,437,000 | 4,022,486,000} 4,783,778,000 
Potatoes (bus.)..} 4,298,049,000) _5,595,567,000].. 1.1... ee Jee eee rete ee [eee en ew eseee 
Rice (Ib.) ....... 115,735,800,000| 127,700,000,000) 100,700,000,000 |............|.- 2. eee evens 
Rye (bus.)...... 42,112,000} 1,747,123,000] 1,880,387,000 | 1,574,602,000} 1,711,158,000 
Sugar (long tons) 12,271,659 14,289,100 LZ OTS OT a eatsisicte oie ove [lee vainta satin 
Tobacco (Ib.)....} 2,146,641,000} 742,500,000} 2,722,190,0301),..........+|-.. gap tieie a's 
Wheat (bus.)....| 3,163,542,000| 3,581,519,000| 4,127,437,000 |3,619,466,000| 4,216,806,000 


1 Preliminary. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, BY COUNTRIES, 1904-1915 


(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


1904 1909 
Produc- | Produc- 
tion tion 
(000 (000 


omitted) |omitted) 


Bares, (bus.): 
Algeria.......... 37,106} 31,511 
Austria-Hungary..} 119,451] 153,582 
Canada. o)..ic sina 43,872 55,398 
SBYAMCE x wedi vise ele se 38,827| 46,144 
oe 135,409] 160,551 
SPIDAT ee Aue rain wt etae 80,000) 87,21 
ness (European) | 343,981| 464,734 
pain eer clas: on tos 60,000) 81,579 
United er eet 64,474) 71,116 
United States . 139,749) 173,321 

Corn (bus.): 
Argentina........ 175,189) 177,155 
Austria-Hungary..} 89,757| 210,241 
Bulgaria: sie 12,758} 20,472 
Canada. ......00- 20,242} 19,263 
epptsiressicp yee 30,000} 65,000 
IN TAMCC scene ¢ e-einine 19,482} 26,075 
eile 2 shereceretabeye! sun's 90,546} 99,28 
MexiG0:. s\tiveee ce 83,131] 170,000 
Roumania.. 19,598) 70,138 
RUSSIA. fc lee re 25,920} 39,598 
SOrDIdio nee itetatles 9,498] 34,453 
pour SATTICE wje'slene 8,784| 20,00 
SDAIN sh swale ares 21,255 26,433 
United States..... 2,467,481)|2,552,190 

Corron (bales): 

Wie terertalats 220 265 
French Indo-China 1,200 1,200 
1 Df agora pOp CaS 1,305 1,045 
iiehten fein sais 'avnio'e ies) 3,727 4,123 
MexicO....esccess 253) 200 
Boner: Seep atcleratells ret 128 

Renae saint 45 44 
Haects (Asiatic) .. 504 418 
Turkey (Asiatic). . 66 131 
United States..... 13,439] 10,005 

Hors (Ib.) 
Australasia.......|. wiciniete Rie 2,206 
ee ee le SARC es 20,57 
Belgiiim ty reyowaes ai fisaiaiere' sles 3,861 
SLATIOR ic sprees oleh sinvotsieraele 5,029 
(Germany sic sise-os|inteeleip ete. 13,356 
ussia .. 267 
United Kingdom 24,022 
United States.... 50,697 
Oars (bus.): 
Argentina. 2.3.00] 1c. ones 31,984 
Austria-Hungary..| 177,523} 251,277 
Canada. 202,827) 353,46 
Denmar 40, 42,170 
France 261,264) 331,183 
Germany 477,852| 628,712 
Russia 1,081,034/1,145,387 
Sweden,....... 17 9,292 
United Kingdom.. 191, 565} 184,370 
United States.....} 894,596]1,007,129 


Potatoss (bus.): 


Austria-Hungary ..| 639,407] 682,927 


Belgium......... 821846 90,358 

ANAAK. i's. vc eces 74,746] 99,085 
Hrane@gtco tics cess 375,000} 613,041 
Germany... 1,702,803]1,716,143 
Uibalvencvere timrcipreca (ese 9,000) 63,278 
Netherlands arene 96,695 7,275 

MIBSIB voce /e oie asin = 1,082,723}7 204,528 
BDA Ait selnare ceers ,000} 98,860 
Sweden.......... 78,020! 61,981 
United Kingdom..} 265,713 256, 752 


United States 
1Area refers to 1910. 


278,985} 389/195 


1915 
(000 omitted) 


237, 009 
338,235 
2 


830,830 
25,327" 


1913 
(000 omitted) 
Produc- 
Acres ti 
3,152] 50,031 
6,007} 162,602 
1,613] 48,319 
1,878) 46,116 
4,087] 168,709 
3,302) 101,55: 
30,165] 557,593 
3,869 68,772 
1,930] 67,778 
7,499 178, 189 
9,464) 196,642 
8,723] 226,492 
1,568} 33,200 
278 16,773 
1,923} 57,044 
1,133] 21,078 
3,888} 108,388 
56,093} 82,519 
5,305) 114,662 
4'210| 72,793 
1,445] 23,621 
Senne 330,830 
1,105} 25,140 
105,820/2,446,988 
penance 320 
1,788 1,561 
22,028 3,858 
ARS oi 200) 
2 2 
2 4110 
1,383 957 
37,089| 14,157 
1,383 2,078 
56} 23,315 
6 7,395 
7 8,028 
67| 23,408 
24) 16,973 
36] 28,632 
2 62,899 
2,487| 75,783 
8,146] 270,83: 
10,434) 404,669 
3 46,75 
9,833 raat 
0, 967 231 


1,974 


1 669, 
47,709|1,225,732 
99,81 


3,961 180,647 
38, 399(1,121,768 


4,926) 627,728 


“3831 


75,367 


1,173| 283/912 
3/668] 331)525 


2No official statistics. 
5 Area and production, 1912. 
478 


3Census figures of 1911. 


1914 
(000 omitted) 
Acres | Produc- 
tion 
8,131) 35,785 
eaerr rats 145,205 
1,496] 36,201 
1,780} 44,818 
1909) 144,125 
81,065] 398,068] 29,748 
3,404) 72,272 
1,870} 66,637 
7,565} 194,953 
10,260] 263,135 
2 216,308 
1,571| 30,901 
256] 13,924 
1,763 78,253 
1,128} | 22,530 
3,680} 105,006 
4,748| 78,443 
5,10 105,552 
4,043} 80,608 
2 20,000 
a ee 
1,137} 30,325 
103,435/2,672.804 
2 385 
1,822 1,451 
25,020| 4/238 
2 106 
1,476 1,051 
36,832} 16,135 
setae 2,110 
3 2 
3 
3,087} 50,981 
Ate 1037 
10,061} 313,078 
3 38,653 
8,873] 261,196 
10,843] 622,67 
46,924] 866,543), 
1,960] 521557|_ 
; 8 erty 241 


395] 117,613).. 


"476 


85,672 


3,676] 440,652 
8,367 1,674,377 
7 61,10. 


6 Omitting Poland. 
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WORLD'S: PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, BY COUNTRIES—Continued 


1904 | 1909 1913 1914 1915 
Produc- | Produe- | (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 


Gol eon Ck leat ema eo eee 
— C= = 
omitted) | omitted) | Acres en Acres age Acres paodee 
Ricx (lb.): 
Egypt. .....s05- 141,000) 653,458] 252] 505,118 37| 81,229 
Formosa........ 2,598,100} 1,446,000} 1,221] 1,610,461 4 : 
. FrenchIndo-China} 5,000,000} 5,000,000)... J... 1c leee eee eles 
Ending. ees eos 72,325,000|86,712,000] 75,425|64,490,272| 76,181|62,638,912 
teal yo esiae ake. 760,500} 64 47,000] 362 739,221 361} 741,203 
WADA Some ites 18,658,700|16,375,000| 7,425)15,787,969| 7,434/17,827,240 
Java cad Madura! 6, 431, 000) 7,566, ‘000 6,809] 7,951,049) 4 4 
AS GLOR cre ark erat Gis 3,200,000 3,200,000 4 3,050,798 4 8,678,878) 
Madagascar? ....}........- 953,000)...... BOB) a rete Pde see oe 
Philippine Islands| 544,000} 1,018,000} 2,820) 1,512,299| 3,076] 1,403,516 
PiU haa ee eae te ie 6,824,000] 6,824,000]... ... RS ZITA 258) pistes cis bl 'elevic clk we 
pH In sc aiscaiee 394,600} 282,065] 96 303,310) 97 336,925). . 
United States... 619,400} 702,709) 827 715, 111 694] 656,917 
Rye (bus.): : 
ee eye 138,009} 164,898) 7,752 164,529)....... 139,910)...... 154,075 
Belgium..... 22,000) 23,154 641 22,463) 645 Bante y Bares 


Bulgaria. paeave Soon 6,906 515 9,401 501 
Canada. . : 


4 10/289] 4 10,806] 4 10,000 
2,905] 49/452] 2,614] 43.884] 2,603] 40/307 
15,849] 481/169] 15,565| 410,478 475,000 


2,557) 41, 381} 2,541 


Sanja AT acs ete 2631.....5 269 
Eaves ZS); oiveeiieis 228 o s:kis os 269 
Bee ieD ZO lore eaes 2,910)...... 2,980 
SH Si 2,894)....... 2,534)...... 2,651 
renee L616). 00 6 IUD liege oiahstev siete a 
Ate nib P51) ey BEL iawn ee 303 
Shin BOS et ed Li 276liov a. 6247 

Beer (short tons); 
Austria-Hungary.|......... 1,529) 7.65 5 2,096) cats o' 1,858}...... 1,289 
if-4 tT bee een EEg 227 Bie sete BOO | ieee rs vere ZAG ns oe 224 
France.......... 900 (sti ie cere DB ire wears! SOU cats 7334 
Germany........ 2,158 BO occ 2002s ise es 2,886]...... 2,756 
- Netherlands...../......... Li civeeter 309)....... ZOd|sie wees 264 
MIBSID) «0: 4.d:6/3 4\200 = 1,351 1,242|..,... 1,344)....... 2,031) 0 os ols Este cee 
nited States.... 233) 426)...... 693). ...... TSS| ric were 722 
Tosacco (lb.): ; 
Austria-Hungary.) 111,815} 190,274)...... 173,349].......].. ei aGpiyre aul ahece ODOT aor betcic 
Brazile. cai oid 52,832} — 64,654) 4 64,788 4 SOAS T i ive stale ale Waray 
Guibas ones 42,421 59,323) 4 72,585} 4 C2jOSO) wes ai vehoae Bees 
Dutch East Indies 90,125} 134,100) 4 545,024 4 RUA occa eea aie atecaveteiete 
Germany........ 75,797 62,120} 35 56,953) 25,404 Bae Sarahetle Ginraverstonee 
aoa Baths wea eye 450,000} 450,000} 965 4 1,002 Laney RIA Caen ipa IG 
Japa: 106,075) 91,850 77) ~=-111,955) pol) bai lp Ray: 94 Re oS ee sine 
Pialigpine Tslands 33,100} 40,258 170} 101,545) 150,459] 103,024)......}........ i 
TRAISAIA Ue esi ost a 204,298) 207,451 154} 202,020 4 4 Biiin| ferscraey ae 
Santo Domingo..|......... 30,000 4 ZO LOOO) reid): eceilnegater aioe te eer ues GORE 
Turke pee): Sl rene ee DC Macrae tunis as casa Seine 8 cer hal GReTL alae ee 
United States.. 665,461) 1, 06s" 765} 1,216] 953,734) 1,224 DOB Box crcw ia cos ecers ete 

Wueat (bus.): 
Argentina, ...... 120,598) 156,162/17,096] 187,391) 16,243] 113,904/15,471; 178,221 
Austria-Hungary.) 203,998) 186,085 11/854 232,193)......+.. 170,453)...... 230,934 
Australasia...... 84,627 73,612} 7,529) 100,223} 9,458) 112,159] 10,551 32,480 
Canada. is o.c5 76,427 166, 744 41; 016} 231,717] 10,293}  161,280/12,986] 336,258 
Pranee oo cv e004 296,606 356, 193) 16, 166}, 321,000) 14,975] 282,689/14,743] 258,102 
Germany......., 139,803} 137,999 4,878) 171,075, 4,932] 145,944) 4 160,000 
India... 55 32 Pai tacans 357,162} 285,189) 29,524] 362,693] 28,475| 312,032/32,230] 383,376 
tay: hy .'y o's ane 150,400) 190,378/11,842) 214,405) 11,783 169,442) 12,502 170,541 
Roumania....... 53,738 56,751] 4,011 83,236} 5,218 49,270) 4,705 y241 
Russia....,.....|. 706,706] 783,270|74,429] 952,605) 75,902] 746,873173,327| 833,965 
Spain. eae cies 110,000} 144,105) 9,644 112,401} 9,681 116,089] 10,037) 139,298 
United Sane 39,083 65,188] 1,790) 58,441) 1,905 64,356} 2,335 76,358 
‘United States... 552,400! 683,530) 50,184, 763, 380} 53,541 891,017| 59,898! 1,011,505 
1 Year preceding. _ *Data for.1908, ’Data for 1912. ‘No official statistics. 
. 5 Exports. 6 pommuune v7 8. only. 7 Refined sugar. 
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PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1904-1916 


(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


(000 omitted) 
(nec aces 1913 1914 1915 1916! 
Torau: 
iBarley<( busi) cine .exjeliente 139,749 173,321 178,189 194,953 228,851 180,927 
Buckwheat (bus.)......... 15, 008 14, 13,8 16,881 15,056 11,840 
Corn) (bus) vse. 5 oa hats cals 2, 467, 481 |2,552,190 |2,446,988 |2,672,804 | 2,944,793] 2,583,241 
Cotton (500- lb. bales)?..... bY "438 10, ol 16,13 +192 11,511 
Flaxseed (bus.)........... 23,401 19,513 17,853 13,749 14,030 15,459 
Efi? (CODS)\s ciaatemie ele eerie lore 60,696 68,833 64,116 70,071 85,920 89,991 
HTops) (Ua ale asccka tore pavers 49,359 50,697 62,899 43,415 52,986 50,537 
Osts\(buss) ota es vcmeacs 894,596 |1,007,129 |1,121,768 |1,141,060 | 1,549,030] 1,251,992 
Potatoes (bus.)..... ats 332,830 | 389,195 | 331,525 09,92 59,721 85,437 
Rice (bus.)..... 21,096 21,839 25,744 23,649 28,947 41,982 
‘Rye (bus. jie 27,242 29,520 41,381 42,779 54,050 47,383 
Sugar (short. tons) 657 88 1,034 969 1,224 1,224 
Tobacco (Ii 660,461 |1,055,765 | 953,734 |1,034,679 | 1,062,237] 1,150,622 
Wheat (bus.)... 552,400 83,366 763,380 | 891,017 | 1,025,801 639,886 
AVERAGE PDR ACRE 

Barley (bus.).... 27.2 2255) 23.8 25.8 32.0 23.6 
Buckwheat (bus 18.9 16.9 17.2 21,3 19.6 14.0 
Corn (bus.)..... 26.8 ° 25.9 23.1 25.38 28:2 24.4 
Cotton (Ib.)... 204.9 154.3 182.0 209.2 170.3 156.3 
Flaxseed (bus.) 10.3 9.4 7.8 8. 10.1 9.6 

BY (GOB). ica dices oasvie ein 1,52 1.35 1.31 14.3 1,68 1.64 
ORES) (U8) 5 jivisarejeivic eisieie an 32.1 28.6 29.2 29.7 37.8 30.1 
Potatoes (bus.)........... 110.4 106.1 90.4 110.5 96.3 80.4 
Hice (D0S.).iecus cnbune cae 31.9 35.8 31.1 34,1 36.1 47.8 - 
tye (DUIS; )\ 5, carsmmepaions cle 15.2 13.4 16.2 16.8 17.3 15.3 
Tobacco: (Ib.).. ae hes oes 819.0 815.3 784.3 845.7 775.4 815.0 
Wheat (bus.)..........00. 12.5 15.4 15.2 16.6 17.0 12.1 
1 Final estimate issued December 15. 2 Excluding linters. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 


1904-1915 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 
1904 1909 1913 1914 || a915 
Aver-| Total | Aver-| Totat | Aver-| Total | Aver-| Total | Aver-| Total 
age (000 age (000 age | (000 | age (000 age (000 
er omit- per omit- per omit- er omit- er omit- 
cre | ted) | Acre | ted) | Acre | ted) ere | ted) cre | ted) 
Bartpy (bus.) 
California 22.7 | 28,091) 26.5 | 31,270] 26.0 | 33,150) 30.0 | 42,060} 29.0 | 39,440 
Idaho.......] 87.4 1,707| 40.0 2,480] 42.0 5 38.0 7,030) 40.5 136 
Towa....... 27.8 | 13,552) 22.0 | 10,890] 25.0 | 10,000] 26.0 9,360] 31.0 | 10,943 
Minnesota...| 28.4 | 32,123] 23.6 | 31, 24.0 | 34,800) 23.0 | 31,694} 30.5 | 20,176 
N. Dakota...) 28.1 | 17,518) 21.0 | 20,727} 20.0 | 25,500) 19.5 | 28,275] 32.0 | 19,712 
8. Dakota...} 28.0 9,787| 19.5 | 19,910} 17.5 | 16,765] 23.0 |’ 19,550} 32.0 | 11,040 
Washington .| 34.8 5,824) 39.5 7,189} 40.5 7,290] 39.0 7,098] 41.5 5067 
5 sas (bus)? -..{ 80.0 | 14,941) 28.0 | 24,248] 25.0 | 18,125] 27.3 | 18,428] 35.5 | 13,041 
ORN (bus 
Alabama.. 15.0 | 41,877] 13.5 | 30,696] 17.3 55,360] 17.0 | 55,488] 17.0 | 66,300 
11.9 | 47,234] 13.9 | 39,375] 15.5 | 63,023] 14.0 | 56, 15.0 | 64,950 
36.5 | 344,133] 36.9 | 390,219) 27.0 | 282,150) 29.0 |300,034) 36.0 | 376,164 
31.5 | 143,396] 40,0 | 195,496} 36.0 | 176,400] 33.0 | 163,317) 38.0 190,950 
32.6 | 303,039] 31.5 | 341,750] 34.0 | 338,300] 38.0 | 389,424] 30.0 A 
20.9 | 134,609] 19.9 | 154,652) 3.2 | 23,424] 18.5 | 108,225] 31.0 | 172,050 
26.9 | 86,815} 29.0 | 83,348) 20.5 | 74,825) 25.0 | 91,250] 30.0 | 114,000 
28.6 | 36,990) 35.4 | 52,907) 33.5 | 56,112] 36.0 | 63,000] 32.0 56,000 
26.9 1,809] 34.8 | 67,897) 40.0 | 96, 35.0 | 91,000} 23.0 ,000 
19.1 | 39,709] 14.5 | 28,429] 20.0 | 63, 18.5 | 58,275) 19.0 | 69,350 
26.2 | 151,522) 26.4 | 191,427] 17.5 | 129,062) 22.0 | 158,400] 29.5 450 
32.8 | 260,942) 24.8 | 180,133) 15.0 | 114,150] 24.5 | 173,950] 30.0 | 213,000 
32.5 | 99,628) 39.5 | 157,513] 37.5 | 146,250] 39.1 | 142,715] 41.5 | 156,040 
pei 34.0 | 48,535} 32.0 | 41,494) 39.0 | 57,057] 42.5 | 62,178] 38.5 58,520 
S. Dakota...| 28.1 | 43,855) 31.7 | 55,559] 25.5 | 67,320] 26.0 | 78,000] 29.0 94,250 
Tennessee...| 25.0 | 80,890) 22.0 | 67,682] 20.5 | 68,675] 24,0 | 80,400] 27.0 94,500 
Texas.......| 22.6 | 136,702} 15.0 | 75,499] 24.0 | 163,200] 19.5 | 124,800] 23.5 175, 075 
Wisconsin...| 29.7 | 45,119] 33.0 | 49,163] 40.5 | 66,825] 40.5 | 69,862| 23.0 | 40 825 
ere CS ee BEE) eRe WEA SE es (SA Daas SON eM JENS MOR aes EE WAST Dc) ey 
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PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 
1904—1915—Continued 


1904 1909 1913 1914 1915 


Aver- || Total | Aver-] Total | Aver-| Total | Aver- 


Total | Aver-| Total 
age (000 age (000. age (000 age (000 age (000 
per omit- per omit- per omit- | per omit- er omit- 
ie Acre | ted) Acre | ted) Acre | ted) Acre | ted) cre | ted) 
Corron (bales): 
Alabama.... 36 1,448} | 28 POZA crcieits 1,494}...... 1,750] 1.48 1,050 
Georgia..... Al 1,888) 36 1,804]...... ZBUT ins ce ste 2,713] 1,93 1,900 
Mississippi. . 44) 1,798 31 2083) .5 00. oe RES OU areas 1,245} 1.7¢ 940 
Carolina. . 46 704 42 BOE os (EN ie Ae 925) 2.70 708 
Oklahoma... 49 804 29 fic es 840)...... 1,261} 1.55 630 
S, Carolina.. 43) 1,151 42 1 LOO. s.8 30 USES cise 1,525] 2.31 1,160 
Texas....... 36} 3,146 S2D| le AROS) aie ise 3,945)...... 4,585} 1,49 3,175 
Hay (tons) 
owas. isc sins 1.62 5,074) 1.64) 5,983} 1.48] 4,440] 1.38 4,071] 15.66 5,576 
Michigan 1.25) 2,658) 1.30) 3,403) 1.05) 2,520] 1.28 3,011) 17.08] 3,458 
New York...| 1.36] 6,480} 1.05) 5,002] 1.14 5,358] 1.20 1,084! 20.41} 91,845 
Ohio......,-] 1.43] 3,880}: 1.43} 4,033] 1.30 3,848) 1.13) 3,178] 18.29] 51,422 
Pennsylyania| 1.45) 4,499] 1.20} 3,742] 1.32 4,146) 1.28] 4,020) 21,84] 67,704 
Wisconsin...| 1.67) 2,959] 1.53] 3,625] 1.62 3,848) 1.75} 4,462) 17,32] 44,629 
Oats (bus. mB 
Illinois. . 32.0 | 117,341] 36.6 | 150,386] 23.8 | 104,125] 29.3 125,990] 45.0 | 195,435 
Towai....... 32.0 | 122,323) 27.0 | 128,198] 34.5 | 168,360] 33.0 165,000] 40.0 | 198,000 
ODIO} aan, cote 40.9 | 49,733) 32.5 | 57,591) 30.2 | 54,360] 30.5 50,325} 41.0 | 69,003 
Minnesota...) 39.2 | 85,178] 33.0 | 93,898] 37.8 | 112.644] 28.0 85,120} 43.0 | 134,375 
N. Dakota...| 37.4 | 31,010} 32.0 | 65,887] 25.7 57,825] 28.0 64,904) 40.0 ,000 
Wisconsin...| 35.0 | 86,734) 35.0 | 71,336] 36.5 | 83,038] 27.0 | 62,100] 46.5 99,975 
PoTAaTOES 
(bus.): 
Towa....... 36.0 | 22,354] 89.0 |} 12,905] 48.0 7,200) 86.0 12,642/105.0 15,540 
Maine...... 215.0 | 19,657/225.0 | 29,250/220.0 | 28,160/260.0 33,800/155.0 | 22,010 
Michigan. 121.0 | 31,806)105.0 | 36,540] 96.0 | 33,600]/121.0 | 44,044] 59.0 20,945 
Minnesota. ../102.0 13,995)115.0 | 18,400]110.0 | 30,250]114.0 | 30,780/106.0 30,210 
New York 93.0 | 41,129/120.0 | 52,560] 74.0 | 26,640]145.0 53,215! 62.0 | 22,010 
1G esse eal 98-0 16,029} 93.0 16,926} 64.0 10,240) 95.0 14,250) 82.0 12,546 
Pennsylvania/106.0 | 27,174) 78.0 | 23,790] 88.0 | 23,320]105.0 28,140! 72.0 | 20,160 
Wisconsin .../126.0 | 31,499/102.0 | 26,724|109.0 32,155/124.0 | 37,696] 87.0 25, 926 
Ricw (bus.): . 
Arkamsag 2c calsernialsGinge bs 40.0 1,120} 36.0 3,769} 39.8 3,685) 48.4 4,840 
LS he 30.4 11,445} 33.8 12,675} 29.0 11,760) 32.1 10,802} 34.2 13,714 
er weies 35.5 8,314| 34.0 9,894] 32.0 9,696] 33.8 8,102} 30.5 7,930 
ie oan ): 
Indiana.....| 14.6 478] 16.5 940] 15.2 1,566] 16.3 1,614} 16.0 2,400 
: Michigan. .. Reed fd a Jer) 1,752) 535 5,425) 14.3 5,362] 16.0 5,936) 15.5 6,045 
Minnesota...| 17.7 1,648} 19.0 2,280] 19.0 5,700] 18.8 5,245] 19.5 5,850 
New Jersey..| 17.5 1,224) 16.3 1,288) 18.0 1,260} 18.5 1,295| 20.0 1,420 
New York....| 14.8 2,177| 17.0 2,720) 17.2 2,288) 17.7 2,283) 18.7 2,805 
Pennsylvania} 15.5 5,367] 15.3 5,508] 17.5 4,900) 18.0 5,040} 18.0 4,932 
Wisconsin...| 16.2 4,905] 16.3 4,727| 17.5 7,438] 16.5 6,798) 18.5 7,770 
Toxsacco (lb.): 
Connecticut.} 1,685) 21,407] 1,650! 22,110] 1,550] 28,520 1,770| 35,754] 1,350] 29,970 
Indiana..... 691 4,314 950} 19,000 750} 11,925 900} 12,150 840} 11,340 
Kentucky... 827] 229,417 835} 350,700 760} 281,200 910} 364,000 810} 356,400 
Maryland. . 621} 19,913 710| 17,750. 740) 18,500 800} 17,600 740). 16,280 
N. Carolina. . 685} 98,618) 600] 144,000 670} 167,500 650] 172,250 620] 198,400 
OMG ies 849) 50,793 925] 83,250 750} 61,425 900} 78,120 900} 84,330 
Pennsylvania 1,289] 18,635 985] 30,732, 1,200} 46,680) 1,450/ 47,995’ 1,350] 42,390 
8. SE 703) 8,185 800} 32,000 760} 33,288 730| 36,500 580 ‘i 
Tennessee .. 730] 34,823 730) 53,290. 720| 64,800 820} 63,468 750} 69,675 
_ Virginia..... 725) 96,487 775) 120,125 770} 154,000 650} 113,750 750| 144,375 
W. Virginia. . 710} 2,901 875] 12,600 680} 10,200 820] 8,856 870 831 
Wisconsin ...| 1,282} 52,473} 1,180| 37,170] 1,180) 50,740] 1,180] 53 {808 900] 36,900 
Wuear (bus. J: 


Illinois...... 13.8 | 21,542) 17.4 | 37,831] 18.7 | 41,888] 18.5 | 46,250] 19.0 | 53,200 
Indiana.....} 9.2 | 12,525] 15.3 | 33,936] 18.5 | 39,775] 17.4 | 43,239] 17.2 | 47/300 
Kansas..... 12.4 | 65,019) 14.4 | 77,564} 13.0 | 86,983] 20.5 | 117,200] 12.5 | 106,538 
Michigan....] 9.8 6,873) 18.8 | 16,026] 15.3 | 12,776) 19.7 | 17,316] 21.3 | 20,440 
Minnesota. ..| 12.8 | 68,344) 16.8 | 57,094| 16.2 | 68,040] 10.6 |, 42,975] 17.0 | 73,420 
Missouri.... -7 | 27,163) 14.7 | 29,837) 17.1 | 39,586] 17.0 | 43,333] 12.3 | 34,108 
Nebraska... -6 | 31,453) 18.8 | 47,686] 17.9 | 62,325] 18.6 | 68,116] 18.3 | 72,154 
N. Dakota... -8 | 53,892) 13.7 | 116,782} 10.5 | 78,855] 11.2 | 81,592] 18.2 | 151,970 
Ohio... é a) ce 15.9 | 30,664) 18.0 | 35,100) 18.5 | 36,538] 20.3 | 40,194 
Pennsylvania 14.1 | 21,857] 17.0 | 21,564] 17.0 | 21,862] 18.1 | 23,747] 18.5 | 24.605 
Washington .| 22.2 32, 140| 23.2 | 40/920| 23.2 | 53,300 23.5 | 41,840) 25.2 | 50,394 
RE I EE Seeks SE EA SIS oe SARE rea Soe ee ns aa AI gee Pepe at 
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XVII. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1904-1916 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 5 
(000 omitted) 


1904 1909 1913 1914 1915 1916 


Imports 
Total, excluding Forest Products. . .| $461,434) $638,612 $815,301] $924,247] $910,876] $1,186,642 


Animal matter: 


(Cattles ciitia sol « ciele a s1brs)niels nie oelnve 310 1,999 6,641 18,697 17,513 15,188 
cae Ser Matias FOO Oa rare 1,460 2,007 2,126 2,605 977 1,618 
Sheaic sii isae mela rau tes Unretens 815 502 90 532 534 918 
Other animals Be eee fowls... 543 528 729 2,878 3,255 926 
Lei vRhts) Gee Se ee OOOO T 34 141 304 1,753 977 212 
(GHGCRG fwesin sci apsta mieten e ninls a te 3,284 5,866 9,185 11,011 9,370 7,058 
CIGNA aye nies vie rae rai Voda ia herelm ote cpp arene ia iakevnl| inven ost mim) » 1,068 1,550 1,800 1,043 
MVIGIIC Sasa aicheye se Auisierats epatates stale ays 32 23 136 1,089 2,557 1,515 
BOS sisek farclovacsia (wale mm aaione njoleretata 61 36 206 1,060 439 lil 
Pilla (etoratenie Sinn wre ardings ate moa 46,100} 79,903} 84,915} 100,930) 83,131 124,334 
AWGYo) We Poh euac cba cee Hi orcs 24,813) 45,171 35,580} 53,191 68,243 142,421 
Packing-house products: 
oe and BEING). ess escisess 52,006] 78,487] 117,386] 120,290} 104,177 158,861 
IVDO a sc wiv aieio sv. Nieieie.s [ers alae’s/acs 935 796 1,427 20,402 25,398 11,063 
Vogetatle matter: 
(COCO. aie ssle: sve aie sere Rarstereretere wpate 9,174 15,222 17,389 20,798] 22,893 35,144 
phaoolats aR Seinemaciareieiasersue rds 426 339 788 706 585 660 
A nese Sereno .e+ee| 69,551] 79,112) 118,963] 110,725] 106,766 115,486 
Verctablo fibers: 
MOLTO a sinnin Wayassveralel els) jn olae)e'e 8,541) 13,622) 22,987] 19,457] 23,209 40,150 
IES X-Gial crater ei ai sh ajoie staretaetn sjeiere 2,541 2,542 3,950 2,870 1,876 3,508 
ETEEA Disitiniorais eis iacorats oxeierersiarers se 869 799 1,484 1,564 1,156 1,642 
LUC Heiaista pc-nie ielareisiogbunieveveieie; dle 4,104 7,216 9,281 11,174 4,677 7,915 
AVES TAMUA si ose nllelocay aictain ia lsia iat 11,423 7,156| 12,630 9,780 9,20 14,067 
SIGS) MEVASH cmictcheriarste lia pie ereieiara 15,935 10,215 17,804] 25,861 20,572 25,803 
Ur UGSn fois bistemerieielane lath s-p nisi ele 18,964] 22,446] 28,657] 33,638] 27,081 23,286 
ONT ee Sa laratetana (s (elatata ays ule’ ee iar ovevee 10 189 491 7,917 6,083 2,865 
Bate ereaie een nine reve a einisia(afeteis 57 2,651 289 7,886 290 303 
GHG avec canis Caunierece are: ehetarene a; 36 560 1,762 470 5,789 © 
Wheat flouric. c:c).c cies weiss 164 446 454 364 310 1,689 
ele BTat aie cathha Raima tpie o/andiere, $/e's/ete/e's 914 60 1,514} » 1,634 229 679 
L Blap el WE RTC OS AER a ae 1,374 1,337 2,853 2,791 2,779 145 
Distilied APA). slintarcieisinre algae ers 4,957 7,676 7,374 7,264 5,570 7,282 
Malti ligands 510s nieis wis oleae vias 2,313 3,215 3,290 2,967 1,587 1,457 
SV SOG w erste a atetarn tala heesbetaloainteleon 9,391] 12,276} 10,079) 10,117 6,247 7,997 
Beery, SUQOK Ab ce nletotelaie A afeleyarsle 1,496 1,946 3,207 3,597 8,749 3,686 
eA attire jG LE OF) eRe 5,471 8,664] 13,966} 19,783) 16,820 11,160 
Oils: vasstable Brattle cacorein a ares 11,179} 18,238] 28,130] 32,321) 24,781 33,919 
Rice, Tice meal, eto.......e.0- 3,073 4,698 5,917 7,474 6,304 6,094 
Sago, tapioca, ERPS Sabb 695. 1,396 2,187 1,642 1,434 2,227 
ABS e trina sala eieica disketsaretaae elite 3,587 5,958} 17,426); 20,084) 23,055 33,572 
ES DICE ctemicinie no faiet oa conte cane. sie eal 5s 4,366 5,348 ,187 5,596 5,927 
Susanna onen cameenea eaaepie 71,915) 96,554) 103,640} 101,649] 173,993 208,769 
TRGB but a pire voerolat te iaetele es siete ei 18,229 18,562 17,434 16,735 17,513 20,600 
PODHOCO Va ccelcaveldisiataia sikoleim slaeye 16,939} 25,405] 35,919) 35,039] 27,157 24,619 
Wexeta DIEs,. siasinej- amigas sues ele 7,008 12,999 11,359 15,134 9; 330 10,811 
Exports 
Total, excluding Forest Products..| 859,160} 903,238]1,123,652|1,113,974)1,475,938) 1,509,818 
Animal matter: 
(Oy) CPR RAL Rena a nega 42,256) 18,046 1,177 647 703 2,384 
PPORSOS caslefipistes aicieies eer cinta vkeets 3,189 3,386 3,960 3,389 64,047 73,531 
Mules 412 47: 734 91 12;726 22,946 
Sheep 1,954 365 606 535 182 232 
Swine 53 144 152 134 93 239 
Other live a’ ane 111 114 452 408 203 331 
Butter. 1,768 1,268 873 877 2,392 3,592 
Cheese........ 2,452 57 441 414 8,463 7,430 
Milk, condense 1,367 1,375 1,433 1,341 3,067 12,404 
IGS) Le ciaye tite cratel ety 396 1,199 4,392 3,734 5,004 6,134 
Paris aede products 
5,882 1,645 858 462} 11,973 9,353 
3,281 3,472 2,490 2,290) 3,383 4,034 
26,841 12,698 ' 789 21,732 28,886 
3,246 1,27 3,45 2,807 4,686 3,875 
46,347| 52,712 63,317 57,773 55,462 51,684 
Lard compounds a 3,581 6,115 5,916 5,489 6,046 5,147 
Pork, cured....... ...| 66,268} 54,046] 52,988] 54,543] 81,287 126,171 
Bron hy Treated veins. boxiw winters e eis tea 1,669 938) 311 359 474 7,523 


1 Including fowls. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS—Continued 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) ; 


(000 omitted), 


1904 1909 1913 1914 1915 1916 


Exrorts—Continued” 


Vegetable matter: 
GOGH epic ale! alavaes aiaealelswia etayery sala $372,049] $417,390] $547,357] $610,475] $376,218] $374,186 
UIE tic scare cn lal ska beater etek pteh eck teie 20/348 16,079} 36,346} 31,031 34,230 f 
MBAEIEY ead ifotc sca crala lac eearnne riakote bee 6,292] _ 4,672 11, eae 4,253 18,184} 20,664 
PMC IRO AL» 10s Jase ablWierals inka aichs eA verntie-a atoms sake Ovens 1 397 481 
TIN a aie'wlarwhdsal te) dl eniavarey atoreverereles pistes 30,071 25,194 28 801 7,008} 39,339) 30,780 
Cates maareaione waiter ieters a\erpisibiaidiaie © 13,206 758 57,469 47,993 
MRE eboee ler aercen Cue mielaieareineesaieke © 440 1,049 1,260 1,555 14,73: 15,374 
WUTIGAL. «ci nibicieiealaavate Sockap % 35,850} 68,094) 89,036) 87,953) 333,552] 215,533 
Cormmealiatec. occjeanes os eletotetviora 1,691 1,549. a 1,186 1,923 1,601 
Oatmoaleeiovie nae ceainwianes sevice 463 516 1,515 569 2,416 1,886 
Wheat: flours, irsstetempicis Stine ce tle 8,894) 51,15 53,172} 54,454) 94,869 87,348 
Total grain and grain products. 76,215| 160,076} 210,524) 164,815) 572,951] 480,744 
OP Sieirar waves puskeranetiiek ets isretn ekale eles ,116 1,271 4,765 6,954 8,948 Poke 
Distilled spirits...... OD acm icertion’ 1,691 1,883 2,218 2,276 1,982 11,062 
Malt seuOna cr apie ehasieleie cla wie icra 854 1,010 1,371 1,485 1,082 1,065 
Wilieakeay it raeeadincek ace cei, « 17,069} 25,836) 29,444) 21,668} 28,879} 28,541 
Vegetable oils.... 20... cece canoe 12,618] 23,098) 24,044 16,251] 25,832 27,167 
ORG ots nal ola Gintwiatalain etarsieisvecielsvetee 2,583 5,256 3,565 3,191 3,861 3,539 
SUA ee ac Ging rem rac Wk janie cite ues 532 2,785, 1,681 1,840} 25,615 79,390 
Tobacco....... Wialeiaitiaie)atevare «ter oveswas 29,640} 30,902) ~49,354) 53,964] 44,494) 53,164 
Wewotabler)ssctmsiac ss ecisc oateee a0 2,603 3,760 7,354 6,936] 10,813) 15,952 


AVERAGE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1904-1916 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


1904 1909 1913 1914 1915 1916 
Farm Crops:! . 

Barley (bus.)......... $0.54 $0.537 $0.543 $0.517 $0. 882 
Beans (bus.)?.. ates 7a. 20/2.25-2.75/2.15-2.60} 2.10-3.10/2.85-4.10) 3.80-7.25 
Buckwheat (bus). 0.622 0.701 0.755 0.764 0.787 1.129 
Corn (bus.).. 0.441 0,579 0,691 0.644 0.575 0.889 
Cotton (Ib.). 0.0873 0.139 0.122 0.068 0.112 0.196 

Flaxseed (bus, 3 1.199 1,256 1.74 2.48 

Hay (tons).. 11,12 10.70 21 
0. 12-0. ae 17-0. He 0. CBE 50)0. rae 30} 0.15-0.55 

43 361 0.524 

0 ‘487 0.616 1,461 

0.924 0.906 0.886 

0.865 0.839 1,221 

0.098 | , 0.091 0.147 

0.986 0.92 1,603 
1.70-7.65 |2.90-9,50)/3.00-10.25/4. 85-11. 25/4.00-13.60} 5.50-13.0 

55.33 53.90 

31,13 33.38 33.49 

109.32 103.33 101.60 

123.85 112.36 113.87 

4.04 4.50 5.17 

10.40 9.87 8.40 

Live Stock Propucts: 

Butter (b.)6.....5... OS 0.25-0.37/0.26-0.38 0. peat 0.24-0.363 0.39 
Bags (doz.)7. .c.ec. ses 0.16-0.47 |0.19-0.55}0. 20-0 .65} 0. 20-0. 62]0.18-0.44| 0.44-0.46 


1 Average farm prices Dec. 1. 2 Wholesale prices at Boston. * Wholesale prices at New 
York. 4Prices per head, Jan. 1. 5 Wholesale prices of inferior to prime beef per 100 Ib. at 
Chicago, for the year. ‘Wholesale prices of extra creamery butter at New York. 7 Whole- 
‘sale prices of average best fresh eggs at New York. 
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LIVE STOCK fe doe ean STATES, 


(Yearbook of the SIGE of Agriculture) 
(000 omitted) 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS FROM 
CENSUS ‘OF 1910 


(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


Per-_ 
Total cent 
Num-} Num-| Num-} Num-} Num- age 
ber ber ber ber ber a ae EL REN Re ee oe ges 
Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,/Jan. 1,|/Jan. 1,/Jan, 1,)Land area (acres)...... 1,903,290,000]..... 
1905 | 1910 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 |Farms (acres).......... 878,798,000] 46.2 
a Improved (acres) ..... 478,452,000] 54.5 
Mitcxa Cows: Woodland (acres) ..... 190,866,000} 21.7 
Total, U.S.| 17,572] 21,801| 20,737] 21,262] 21,988) Other unimproved 
Illinois...... 995] 1,232] 1,017] 1,007] 1,047 (acres). oe A teers 209,481,000} 23.8 
Howalees eo 1,335] 1,570) 1,350) 1,377) 1,391)/Number of farms....... 6,361,502|..... 
Michigan. . 556 936 798 814 847\Average area per farm 
Minnesota... 836] 1,125] 1,163] 1,186} 1,21 (ACTER) tertile agosto WSs lots a 
Missouri 569 925 789 797 837|Average area of im- 
New York 1,721] 1,771) 1,465] 1,509) 1,589) proved land per farm 
HO jeer seers 790 947 886} 895 O22) nilacres) Nook sae aie 1D. 2is sales 
Pennsylvania} 1,086} 1,140} 943] 9431  971)Farms under 20 acres...|...........-.. 13. 
TEXAS... bas 838] 1,137} 1,065} 1,086) 1,119)Farms of 20 to 99 acres..|......22e0000 44.8 
Wisconsin. ..} 1,095) 1,506] 1,549} 1,626) 1,675)/Farms of 100 to 499 acres}.............- 39. 
Oruer, CATTLE: Farms of 500 to 1,000 
Total, U.S. eaeee 47,279] 35,855] 37,067] 39,453} acres and over.......|...sseeeeeeees 2.8 
California. 1,122} 1,120) 1,410] 1,480] 1,554/Value of crops of Con- 
Illinois...... 1,666} 1,974] 1,216] 1,180) 1,239) tinental U.S......... $5,487,161,223]..... 
Towa.......- 3,467} 3,611) 2,555} 2,683) 2,737/Value of all farm prop- 
Kansas...... 2,682| 3,260) 1,565} 1,768] 1,945] erty, and per cent. in- 
Minnesota... 941} 1,228) 1,173) 1,208] 1,232] crease.............+- $40,991,450,000|200.5 
Missouri..... 1,490} 2,165} 1,386] 1,414] 1,555 Value of land...... $28,475,674,000/218.1 
Nebraska....| 2,379] 3,040] 1,883] 2,034) 2,237 Value of buildings. .| $6,325,452,000|177.8 
Oklahoma...| 1,284] 1,637} 1,097) 1,119) 1,186 Value of implements : 
Texas....... 8,249} 7,131) 5,173} 5,121} 5,428 and machinery. . $1,265,150,000/168.7 
Wisconsin...} 1,148} 1,081] 1,158] 1,216] 1,313 Value of animals, 
Horszs: poultry and bees .} $4,925,173,000/160.1 
Total, U.S.| 17,058} 21,040} 20,962] 21,195] 21,166|Value of all property 
Tilinois 1,232 7 represented in— 
Indiana ands.... 
Towa........ Buildings 
Kansas Implements and 
Missouri machinery ss).4 26 id as» elauamen’ Che acs a8 
Nebraska Animals, poultry 
io. BNA DEES ales tice) \si| xleletalprars eleremnretes 12.0 
Oklahom. Average value per farm ; 
TOXAS..jc.0 0 of— 
Mourzs: All property....... $6,444)..... 
Total, U.S.| 2,889] 4,123} 4,449] 4,479] 4,565 Lands and buildings 
Alabama... 161 253 278) 281 281 OUIY Neca lee $5,471|..... 
Georgia . 201} 248) 319] 309} 315)Average value of land 
Mississip 219} 290; 286) 292) 292) peracre............. $32.40 |..... 
Tennessee 163 290 270 275 272 FarM EXPENSES 
Texas.....:.. 391 702 753 753 768) Labor: 
SHpnp: Farms reporting...... 2,922,288]..... 
Total, U.38.| 45, ate 57,216] 49,719] 49,956] 49,162 Per cent, of all farms). 30.5.0 ofs. anes 45.9 
Arizona..... "816 020 1,601} 1,761) 1,849) Cash expended....... $521,727,000)..... 
California. 2,180} 2,372) 2,551] 2,500] 2,450} Rent and board fur- 
Colorado....} 1,458} 1,729] 1,668] 1,751} 1,839 MUSHEM ii diewune ak $129,878,000|..... 
Idahoy jie. 2,978] 4,248) 2,981] 3,041] 3,102)Feed: 
Michigan....} 1,759} 2,151] 2,118] 2,033] 1,931} Farms reporting... 2,368,905|..... 
Missouri... . 770 957} 1,568} 1,490) 1,416 Per cent. of allfarms|.............. 37.2 
Montana. . 5,638} 5,747] 4,293] 4,379] 3,941} Amount expended. . $299,839,000}..... 
New Mexico. 2,856! 4,729] 3,036] 3,340] 3,440|Fertilizer: : 
Oe ES /601| 38,203} 3,263) 3,263) 3,067| Farms reporting...... 1,823,032]..... 
Oregon 2,546] 2,581| 2,670] 2,563} 2,563 Per cent. of all farms|.............+ 28.7 
5 >> ¢:*- Pee 1,617; 1,909] 2,052} 2,114) 2,156] - Amount expended.... $114,884,000]..... 
taht tse: 2,344) 3,177) 1,970) 2,068) 2,089} Narrviry or Farm 
Womans 3,267| 7,316} 4,472] 4,427) 4,33, OPERATORS 
Swi Number of farms oper- 
Total, U.S. 47,321] 47,782] 58,933] 64,618] 68,047| ated by— 
Georgia..... 139 1,647| 1,945) 2,042) 2,34 Native white....... 4,771,063]..... 
Tilinois...... 3,747| 3,772] 4,358] 4,358] 4,489 Foreign white...... 69,556]. .... 
Indiana..... 2,631] 2,578} 3,969] 4,167| 4,167 Negro and _ other 
OW Skis ies ein a.s 7,290] 6,485) 6,976] 8,720| 9,069 non-white....... 920,883]..... 
Kansas 1,949} 1,942] 2,350} 2,656) 2,815|Percentage of operators ; 
Missouri 3,110} 2,714) 4,250} 4,250) 4,505) who own their farm 
Nebraska... 2,888} 3,201] 3,228] 3,809] 4,266] among— 
Ohio........| 2,701) 2,047| 3,467] 3,640] 3,713 Native, white i. virste<iba scales aia ois clare 66.3 
Dexasis ce 2,525) 3,205] 2,618] 2,880] 3,197 Foraign white ..¢)... lice sewses sans 81.4 
Wisconsin. ..| 1,653] 1,651) 2,050] 2,225} 2,142 Negro and _ other 
‘i MOD-WHIbO Sais web aind vimana oe 26.2 
SW IUD aonb =D snide ne nisin np Ua ena 


XVIII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 
MINING AND ORE DRESSING 


CHARLES 


The Mining Industry—The year 
1916 will go down in history as one 
of great prosperity for the mining in- 
dustry in the United States, due pri- 
marily to the demands of the Euro- 
pean War. Prices have made new 
high records, and hence operating 
mines have been worked to full ca- 
pacity, old mines have been reopened, 
and search for new mines has been 
stimulated. For example, copper has 
ranged between 25 and 33 cents per 
pound against a normal price of 12 
cents; silver, 55 to 77 cents per ounce, 
normal, 55 cents; lead, 5.5 to 8 cents 
per pound, normal, 4 to 4.5 eents; 
zine, 9 to 18 cents, normal, 5 cents; 
antimony, 12 to 45 cents, normal, 8 
cents; quicksilver, $80 to $300 per 75 
pounds, normal, $45; pig iron, $30 
per ton, normal, $15; tin, 40 to 50 
cents per pound, normal, 35 to 40 
cents. Some metals, such as antimo- 
ny, quicksilver and tungsten, reached 
their very high prices during the first 
‘half of the year and dropped back 
during the last half. (See also other 
articles in this department; and XIII, 
Heonomic Conditions.) 

Lake Superior iron-ore shipments 
to Oct. 1 were a record at 48,816,650 
tons, an increase of 14,147,084 tons 
over the same period in 1915, indi- 
eating an estimated tonnage of 62,- 
000,000 for the entire year. Copper 
reached the highest price in 40 years 
and the fact that much copper has 
been sold ahead into 1917 assures a 
continued high price. Lack of re- 
finery capacity has prevented any ac- 
cumulation of a surplus of this metal. 
In the case of lead ores, the Utah 
smelters had to refuse some offerings 
of ore and thus reduced production. 
Old graphite and manganese mines in 
“the South have received attention and 
have been started up again and 
worked profitably. The tremendous 
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activity is exampled by the produc- 
tion of 40,000 tons of ore per day by 
one mine, the Utah Copper. With 
operators straining to increase pro- 
duction under the stimulus of high 
prices, it still seemed impossible to 
meet the demands. Pig iron was scarce 
even though the production is at the 
rate of 40 million tons per year. The 
shortage of coal, especially anthracite, 
became somewhat serious toward the 
end of the year. 

Inereased dividends have resulted 
and profits have been shared almost 
universally with the workmen, either 
in the form of increased wages or bo- 
nuses. The sliding wage scale, based 
on the selling price of the product, 
has been perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory arrangement. In spite of all 
this, labor has not been satisfied. 
Three serious strikes have occurred: 
in the Clifton-Morenci district of 
Arizona, in the Mesabi iron region of 
Minnesota, and at Youngstown, Ohio; 
other minor disturbances have taken 
place elsewhere. Practically all may 
be attributed to agitators, and have 
ended in partial or entire defeat for 
the strikers (see also XVI, Labor). 
In spite of increased wages, there has 
been a shortage of labor in many dis- 
tricts. This, coupled with higher 


costs of material and decreased effi- — 


ciency of labor, has prevented profits 
from keeping pace with increased 
price of product. 
inereased cost of supplies, dynamite 
may be taken. There is a shortage of 
glycerine and an increased demand for 
it for war use. The price of straight 
nitroglycerin and gelatin dynamites 
has made them almost prohibitive to 
the miner, who has: had to be satis- 
fied with the ammonia compounds, 
Considering developments in indi- 
vidual sections, the Oatman gold field 


in Arizona has progressed satisfacto-— 
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rily and gives promise of being a big 
low-grade camp. A new gold district 
is reported at Gold Lake, Manitoba, 
but it is too early to decide regarding 
its value. Similarly, big nickel-plati- 
num deposits are reported in north- 
west Canada up toward the Arctic 
Circle. Butte, after many years as a 
copper center, is developing a big 
zinc industry. Lake Superior every 
year develops new copper mines, and 
shows evidence that even after 50 
years of work the ground has hardly 
been scratched. The Calumet and 
Hecla Co. had a big celebration of its 
semi-centenary during the year, and 
there appears to be no reason why it 
should not be working 50 years hence. 
The southeast Missouri lead district 
is expanding beyond the limits of St. 
Francois County into Washington 
County. Alaska may be said to be 
progressing slowly. In August the 
first train of coal from the Matanus- 
ka coal fields came out over the new 
government railroad. The Alaska 
Gold Mines Co. has not come up to 
the promise of its promoters, but it is 
expected that ultimately it will reach 
a profitable stage (see also VIII, 
Alaska). The Anaconda Copper Co. 
of Montana has followed the lead of 
other large interests in acquiring large 
copper deposits in Chile. In Mexico 
alone has there been no progress and 
most of the mines have been idle ow- 
ing to unsettled conditions. 

The “safety-first” movement is to 
be credited with still further decrease 
in accidents and fatalities. Agita- 
tion for revision of the United States 
mining law still continues, but it is 
opposed by the slowness of Congress 
to take action. A bill to appoint a 
commission to report a revision of 
the law passed the Senate but died 
in the House Committee on Mines. 

Mining Methods.—Regarding im- 
provements in mining it is always 
true that a boom period is not the 
time of greatest progress, since the 
operators are too busy making money 
to attend to all the economies of op- 
eration. Large steam shovels up to 
eight cubie yards capacity and lifting 
material up to a height of 65 ft. are 
used on coal mines, and under special 
conditions, in iron mines. The boom 
is as long as 90 ft. and the whole 
shovel revolves instead of the boom 
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alone. Stripping of overburden by 
hydraulicking instead of by the usual 
steam shovel method has been used at 
the Hillerest iron mine in Minnesota. 
The Inspiration automatic hoist at 
Miami, Ariz., is reported to be a per- 
fect success. Hammer drills are find- 
ing a larger field, notably in sinking 
large shafts at Ironwood, Mich. 
(Woodbury shaft), and elsewhere. 
Compressed-air locomotives for un- 
derground haulage have replaced elec- 
tric trolley in one or two instances, 
solely for reasons of safety. 

Ore Dressing.—In ore-dressing, fio- 
tation still continues to be the sensa- 
tion, although yet undergoing the dif- 
ficulties of litigation. In the latter 
part of the year, the Minerals Sep- 
aration Co. won their case against 
Miami in the District Court of Dela- 
ware, this being directly opposite to 
their previous defeat in the suit 
against Hyde in California (A. Y. B., 
1914, p. 492). The U. S. Supreme 
Court, however, at the end of the year 
reversed the Hyde decision and gave 
a decision in favor of the Minerals 
Separation Co. Figures for 1916 with- 
out question will show a great in- — 
crease over the 1915 total of over 
three million tons of ore treated by 
flotation. The process is still rule of 
thumb, although much investigation 
has been made during the year, seek- 
ing knowledge of the fundamental 
principles. 

Flotation has turned attention 
largely away from leaching for cop- 
per sulphide ores and has an advan- 
tage over cyaniding on silver sulphide 
ores, both in cost of plant and in cost 
of operation. On copper oxide ores 
it still has a rival in leaching, as evi- 
denced by the new leaching plants of 
the Inspiration and New Cornelia 
companies in Arizona, and the Utah 
Copper Co. in Utah. On Lake Supe- 
rior native-copper ores it seems des- 
tined to play a big réle in increasing 
the saving. Broken Hill, Australia, 
may still be said to be the home of 
flotation and its modifications along 
the line of preferential flotation. 
There, the Bradford, Owens, Lyster, 
Palmer, Horwood, old DeBavay film, 
and various adaptations of the Min- 
erals Separation process are in use at 
various properties. (See also other 
articles in this department. ) 
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COAL, COKE AND PETROLEUM 
R. Dawson HALL 


Coal Mining.—For many years the 
steam shovel has been used in the an- 
thracite region for the uncovering of 
coal, the thickness of the deposit and 
its relatively high price in the mar- 
ket making the removing of several 
feet of soil feasible. In the bitumi- 
nous region, where the shovel is now 
making great progress, the seams are 
thinner and the coal of less value. 
The maximum depth of the deposit 
workable by shovel, of course, is lim- 
ited, but in cases where the coal is 
available for stripping, the spoil need 
not be loaded into cars. All that 
is necessary is to lift it with a shov- 
el having a long boom and drop 
it in some other place, from which 
coal has already been excavated or in 
which coal was not to be found. The 
work is heavy, its character is uni- 
form, and consequently the shovel 
needs to be and can be fitted to the 
job. There is no problem connected 
with continuous change of location as 
in railroad construction, where the 
work of moving, the uncertainty of 
operation, the variation in material 
to be moved and the limitations of 
rolling stock make the construction of 
large shovels somewhat undesirable. 
As a result the stripping shovel is de- 
veloping features of its own, the shov- 
_el itself holding as much as 8 yds. 
and the boom being of great length. 
Wonderful results are being obtained, 
the low cost of mining by this method 
having a demoralizing effect on the 
old-fashioned mines. The mine work- 
ers and the owners of underground 
mines do not favor the innovation, 
and the public in the strip area de- 

-nounces freely a system of mining 
which leaves the ground unfit for 
farming or any other purpose. In II- 
linois the depth of cover averages 
3.86 times the coal thickness; in Ok- 
lahoma it is 10 times the thickness of 
the coal uncovered, the coal averaging 
only 22 ins, The greatest thickness 
of cover removed is 26 ft. Stripping 
is being performed also in places by 
drag scrapers, in another place by a 
drag line excavator, and in still an- 
other, part of the surface is hydrau- 
licked. In one place an apron con- 
veyor takes the waste to a spoil bank. 


Some progress has been made in 
the introduction of revolving dumps 
such as are in universal use in Ene- 
land. There one car is dumped at a 
time. The Ramsey dump in revolving 
unloads several at one operation. At 
the Lemont No. 2 plant of the H. C. 
Frick Coal Co. 18 14 ton cars are re- 
versed at one time. 

The electric cap lamp is making 
satisfactory progress. It appears to 
have only one fault, it will not indi- 
cate gas. Though it is perfectly safe, 
it fails to show the presence of dan- 
ger, and gas may then be ignited by a 
spark from a pick, the flare of an ex- 
plosive, an are at an imperfect con- 
tact of two electrically connected 
surfaces, or by some other means. 
The acetylene safety lamp is almost 
inevitably heavier than the naphtha 
lamp and hitherto has been regarded 
as anything but safe. 
or a jar extinguishes the lamp, unlike 
the naphtha lamp it fills with an ex- 
plosive gas of its own making. The 
relighting of a naphtha lamp is dan- 
gerous in a gaseous atmosphere even 
with an internal igniter because of 
the fact that the internal explosion 
may pass the gauze. The explosion 
of an acetylene lamp is more violent 
and hotter and therefore far more 
dangerous than that of a naphtha 
lamp, and the escaping acetylene may 
give the methanized atmosphere out- 
side a power of receiving flame it 
would not otherwise have. In the T. 
M. Chance lamp it is thought with 


much reason that this risk is re- 


moved. The burner is double and be- 
tween the flames is ‘a piece of alloy 
which becomes white hot. Should the 
flames be extinguished they are in- 
stantaneously relighted by the incan- 
descent alloy long before the gas with- 
in and around the gauze can become 
impregnated with the explosive gas, 


generated by the lamp, and before the . 


gauze can be filled with an explosive 
atmosphere from without. 
A new cap lamp has made its ap- 


pearance which has a bulb with two 
sockets and a straight tungsten fila- 


ment. The filament runs tangentially 
to the head of the miner and the bulb 
is seen lying athwart his cap instead 
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of standing out from it. Some acety- 
lene mine lamps are being made with 
the flame passing obliquely across the 
reflector instead of at. right angles to 
its optical axis. This gives better il- 
lumination and a straighter and more 
easily cleaned passage for the gas, 
which is apt always to carry dust and 
so tends to clog the burner. 

Mine Rating for Compensation In- 
surance.—In Pennsylvania the new 
workmen’s Compensation Act went 
into effect on Jan. 1. Several large 
insurance companies banded together 
to take this somewhat hazardous form 
of insurance in common. They pro- 
vided for an elaborate system of mine 
rating somewhat similar to that 
adopted in the determining of fire 
hazards for insurance purposes. The 
companies instituted a careful system 
of inspection so as to make the rating 
equitable. In this system the state 
codperated by engaging the inspectors 
appointed by the private corporations. 
Thus the rating basis was made uni- 
form. The basing of rates on the haz- 
ards of the mine has produced the 
same effect as the rating of fire in- 
surance on the basis of fire risk, and 
large sums have been expended ac- 
cordingly in improving the physical 
condition of the, Pennsylvania mines. 
The workmén’s-ecompensation insur- 
ance in West. Virginia is now based 
on past records of each mine instead 
of being made a uniform charge on all 
the coal mines in the state. 

Gasoline—The demand for gaso- 
line has caused the producers of nat- 
ural gas to develop to large dimen- 
sions the production of what is known 
as casing-head gasoline, which is 
made by the process of compressing 
and condensing the liquefiable constit- 
uents of “wet” gas. At many plants 
the product is stabilized by the use of 
naphtha. Despite the large quantity 
of gasoline obtained by distillation 
and fractionization of oil and from 
gas at the casing head, the demand is 
by no means equal to the supply, and 
it is believed that another important 
source, about five per cent. of the 
present output, will be found in the 
absorption of gasoline from so called 
dry gas, the absorbent being a cur- 
rent of naphtha. The naphtha thus 
enriched is then sold. Other oils 
heavier than gasoline may be used in- 


stead of naphtha and the gasoline re- 
covered by distillation. Gases con- 
taining less than three-quarters of a 
gallon per 1,000 cu. ft. can be utilized 
for the production of gasoline. The 
average gasoline production secured 
from 1,000 cu. ft. of the gas hitherto 
used for that purpose has been 2.43 
gals. The dry-gas product will be 
much less per 1,000 cu. ft. but the 
great volume of the consumed gas 
now untreated (in 1914 35 times the 
volume of the gas subjected to treat- 
ment) suggests the possibilities of 
the new method. C. A. Burrell, P. 
M. Biddison and G. G. Oberfell have 
discussed this recent development in 
gasoline recovery before the Natural 
Gas Association of America. 

As to the Rittman process, it was 
reported in May that 20 factories were 
licensed to use the method. By this 
process gasoline can be produced at a 
cost of 12.8 cents per gallon from a 
fuel oil which sells at $2.10 per barrel - 
with the gasoline removed. Using a 
fuel oil costing 50 cents per barrel the 
cost of gasoline will be 6.9 cents per 
gallon. These figures are the result 
of an official test lasting five days. 

Petroleum.—The plan of strength- 
ening the flow from producing oil 
wells by flooding non-productive holes 
with water or putting them under 
air pressure is being put to some use. 
In West Virginia a suit has been 
brought against an oil company which 
attempted to increase its output by 
the latter method. The plaintiff de- 
clares that the air enters the casing- 
head gas and so lowers the gasoline 
production of the well. The law re- 
quires that fresh water must be cased 
off in wells and also when they are 
abandoned they must be plugged in 
order to keep water out of the sand, 
but apparently there is no provision 
to keep the producer from deliberate- 
ly_ flooding his well. 

The gasoline content of the Cushing 
oil is decreasing as the field grows 
old. Among important new develop- 
ments are the Shamrock field in Okla- 
homa and the Augusta field in Kan- 
sas. Another interesting field is that 
at Graybull, Wyo., where the wells 
are shallow and the product rich in 
gasoline and kerosene. Their output 
is not large but enough to make oper- 
ation profitable. 
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IRON AND STEEL 
J. E. JOHNSON, JR. 


Commercial Conditions—The iron 
and steel industry in 1916 has been 
characterized more by commercial ac- 
tivity than by technical advance. The 
demand for steel has been so great 
and the prices to which steel products 
have been forced so high, that all the 
energies of the steel-mill staffs have 
been directed to production rather 
than to making new advances. The 
fluctuating nature of the steel indus- 
try puts it at a disadvantage in cer- 
tain respects. In dull times the staff 
must be reduced and even then, in 
periods of great depression, becomes 
an undue burden on manufacturing 
cost. When prosperity revives, which 
it generally does with great sudden- 
ness, it is impossible to augment the 
staff in proportion to the increased 
duty thrown upon it and the energies 
which in normal times are expended 
upon betterments of processes or im- 
provements to the quality of product, 
are all directed to getting out ton- 
nage. The scientific side of the steel 
business receives during such periods 
only the attention necessary to insure 
good quality. (See also XIII, Heo- 
nomic Conditions; and XIX, Manu- 
factures.) 

Ore Treatment.—In regard to iron 
ore there have been no developments 
of note. The appreciation of concen- 
‘tration is growing, especially of meta- 
morphie rocks containing iron in 
magnetic form but in quantities far 
too small to permit calling them “ore.” 
It will probably continue to grow 
for a long time to come and will have 
an effect of no small importance in 
prolonging the life of the world’s ore 
supplies and deferring the day when 
very lean material may have to be put 
through the furnace without concen- 
tration, The washing of the lean 
ores on the western Mesabi is another 
development of importance. Certain 
ores in the East and South have been 
washed for two generations, gener- 
ally for the removal of clay, but on 
the eastern Mesabi a large part of the 
problem is the removal of sand, so 
that the methods developed for the 
older districts only afforded part of 
the solution in Minnesota. The sin- 

: tering of iron ores, both to agglomer- 


ate those too fine for immediate use 
in the blast furnace and those high 
in sulphur, continues to grow at a 
healthy rate. 

By-product Coke Ovens.—No tech- 
nical advances of importance have 
been made in by-product coke ovens 
for a year or two past, but purely 
commercial reasons have brought 
about the introduction of this oven 
in 1916 at a rate two or three times 
as rapid as ever before, so rapid in 
fact that the handwriting is on the 
wall. for the complete elimination of 
the beehive oven as a factor of any 
importance in producing blast-furnace 
fuel. The principal cause which has’ 
brought this about has been the enor- 
mous value of all the chemical by- 
products recovered from these ovens, 
but especially of benzol and toluol, 
used for the making of picric acid 
and trinitrotoluol respectively, these 
being the explosives used in high-ex- 
plosive shells. The value of these 
compounds with that of the sulphate 
of ammonia and tar recovered has 
gone far to pay for both the coal and 
the cost of coking it under the condi- 
tions existing during the year, and 
has left the net cost of the coke al- 
most nothing. Plants are now under 
way for converting these materials in- 
to medicines, dyes and other products, 
and we may reasonably hope that ben- 
zol and toluol will never again be al- 
most waste products in the coking in- 
dustry of this country as they were 
at one time. (See also XXIV, Indus- 
trial Chemistry.) : 

The Blast Furnace——The only new 
development at the blast furnace dur- 
ing the year also has been a result of 
the situation brought about by the 
war. It has been found that the 
amount of potash in the blast-furnace 
charge was frequently larger than had 
been suspected, that a large part of 
this is volatilized through the heat 
in the hearth, and passes out of the 
stack as a part of the fume which 
makes the gas of normal working 
blast furnaces white. It has been 
further found that the dust which 
settles out in the bases of the hot- 
blast stoves and other points of depo- 
sition contains very substantial quan- 
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tities of soluble potash. This dust 
accordingly has been collected at sev- 
eral plants and sold at a good price, 
owing to the dearth of German pot- 
ash. It has been found’further that 
potash has an objectionable influence 
in fluxing away the brick of the 
stoves, and its removal from the 
blast-furnace gas, when it is present 
in large quantities, becomes particu- 
larly desirable on this account. Fur- 
ther developments along this line may 
reasonably be expected. 

There has been a steady develop- 
ment of the hot-blast stove consequent 
upon the general introduction of 
cleaned gas, which has eliminated the 
worst difficulties to which stoves were 
subject in days gone by. This has 
permitted the use of smaller checker 
work and thinner brick, so that the 
heating surface in a stove of a given 
size has been enormously increased. 
This with better methods of combus- 
tion, consisting of more accurate pro- 
portioning of the air and gas and 
their more intimate mixture, has re- 
sulted in greatly increasing the effi- 
ciency of the stoves. The efficiency 
of the stoves has been raised further 
by the use of insulating material of 
a much higher order than fire brick 
between the brick work and the shell. 
This material is kieselguhr or of that 
general nature. Boilers also have 
profited by the same improvements in 
combustion that have been responsi- 
ble for the increased efficiency of 
_ stoves. Boiler efficiencies have gone 
up correspondingly and this has had 
the effect of diminishing the lead of 
the gas engine over the steam engine 
in regard to heat consumption. 

The filling of the blast furnace, per- 
haps the most important single fea- 
ture of the whole blast-furnace opera- 
tion, has been more or less neglected 
for the past 15 years, though always 
seriously considered by the best in- 
formed furnacemen. During the year 
this subject has received much more 
attention, and one new step of consid- 
erable importance has been taken, 
the introduction of the Slick saw- 
tooth distributor, which breaks up the 
flat layers of stock and gives them a 
columnar structure of alternate coarse 
and fine. Excellent results are claimed 
for this and it is probable that the 
claims are well founded, 


Steel Making.—In the conversion of 
iron into steel one of the most impor- 
tant recent developments has been the 
attention paid to the open-hearth fur- 
nace. Powdered coal, which has been 
known as a fuel for a long time, has 
now been applied very successfully to 
the heating of the open-hearth fur- 
nace. Certain precautions are neces- 
sary to prevent the fine ash from fill- 
ing up the checkers and care is need- 
ed to see that the coal is properly 
prepared and safely stored. When 
proper precautions are taken in these 
respects, powdered coal becomes a 
successful and economical fuel for 
the open-hearth. The radiant heat 
evolved by the luminous particles of 
carbon gives it an advantage over 
non-luminous gaseous fuel. The mon- 
ey cost of pulverizing is no greater 
than that of gasifying in the gas pro- 
ducer, and the pulverized fuel con- 


tains all the heat of the coal, while - 


the gas only contains about three- 
quarters. Satisfactory methods for 
burning the coal have already been 
developed but those best informed be- 
lieve that still better methods will 
be found eventually. 

The open-hearth is an exceedingly 
inefficient apparatus thermally, less 
than 10 per cent. of the heat of the 
coal being imparted to the bath. This 
is due to the very high temperature 
at which this apparatus must work. 
It is impossible for the regenerators 
to save more than a small fraction of 
the outgoing heat, and the conse- 
quence is that much valuable heat 
goes up the stack. To meet this sit- 
uation in very recent time, waste-heat 
boilers have been installed between 
the regenerators and the stack. It 
was impossible to say in advance 
whether the steam obtained would 
pay the fixed charges on the installa- 
tion, but now this has been definitely 
and positively ascertained and the 
use of such boilers is increasing. In 
this way the overall efficiency of the 
open-hearth furnace is materially in- 


creased and this practice is sure to 


grow. 

The duplex process of producing 
steel continues to grow in favor. It 
will not be surprising if in the next 
few years the largest proportion of 
the steel made is produced by this 
process, although for special pur- 
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poses the Bessemer and open-hearth 
processes will probably continue to 
be used for many years to come. The 
last year or two has seen an im- 
portant development in triplex pro- 
cesses, in which the steel is treated in 
three vessels instead of two as in the 
duplex. Sometimes the three are a 
Bessemer converter and two open- 
hearths, using different kinds of slags, 
or in other cases a Bessemer, and 
open-hearth and an electric furnace 
for refining. By the use of the form- 
er, the phosphorus in the pig iron at 
the largest plant in the country where 
high-phosphorous pig iron is used, is 
concentrated into a small proportion 
of the total slag, with the result that 
this slag is about as rich in phos- 
‘phorus as the “Thomas slag” of Ger- 
many. Thus a valuable by-product is 
recovered. 

The method of casting ingots con- 
tinues to attract much attention. 
The process of casting big end up is 
making headway on account of the 
reduced length of “pipe” produced 
thereby, and this method of casting is 
destined to grow in spite of the great- 
er difficulties of stripping when it is 
used. 

In steel rolling no radical innova- 
tions have occurred. The electrically 
driven reversing blooming mill con- 
tinues to make headway in spite of 
its high cost. 

' Special Steels—The electric fur- 
nace has made rapid strides in 1916, 
not only in the large sizes for refin- 
ing heavy charges as in triplexing, 
but also in smaller sizes for the pro- 
duction of castings and especially of 
alloy steels, which likewise have ex- 
perienced a tremendous growth. It is 


not generally realized what a large 
tonnage of these special steels is used. 
They find their particular applica- 
tion in the automobile on account. of 
its requirements of light weight and 
great ability to resist shock. Some 
of the recent alloy steels, particularly 
those containing vanadium, chromium 
and nickel, either singly or in com- 
bination, have not only great strength 
but wonderful resistance to shock and 
repeated stresses. Vanadium, which 
Was @ rare metal a few years ago, has 
become a recognized necessity in the 
production of many of these steels. 
The automobile is making itself felt 
more and more as a consumer of iron 
and steel. The largest manufacturer 
is now building two blast furnaces, 
the iron from which is to be converted 
directly into castings for automobiles 
and tractors. 

Tool steel has had a career more 
spectacular even than that of steel for 
construction purposes during the year, 
probably on account of the enormous 
requirements of tools for the produc- 
tion of shells. As a result, some of 
the alloys used in the production of 
this steel have skyrocketed; tungsten 
in particular went to unheard-of - 
prices, though sufficient supplies of 
the ore were found eventually to 
break the market, and after several 
months the stick of the skyrocket re- 
turned to earth. 

Uranium is a new element just 
making its way among the alloys used 
for “high-speed” tool steel. If the 
claims made for it can be substan- 
tiated, tool steel, which has under- 
gone at least one revolution in the 
last 16 years, seems likely soon to 
undergo another. ‘- 


COPPER 
L. S. Austin 


Mining and Metallurgical Methods. 
—The year has been marked by in- 
creasing attention to cheaper min- 
ing methods, lower extraction costs 
and higher recoveries in working 
large bodies of low-grade ores. Larg- 
er reverberatories, electrostatic meth- 
ods of dust precipitation, and flota- 
tion methods are fully in use. To 
treat the great tonnages of leaner 
ores, large capital expenditure in the 
construction of power plants, ore- 


dressing works and reduction works 
has been justified. 

By flotation methods it has become 
possible to dress cheaply lean copper 
ore of one to two per cent. copper 
with a 90 per cent. recovery of con- 
centrate. Whether flotation or water 
concentration. is to be used depends 
upon the ratio of concentration. Thus, 
at the Inspiration mill in Arizona the 
ratio is high and flotation is the ma- 
jor process, gravity dressing supple- 
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menting it; at Clifton, in the same 
state, where the ratio is low, water 
concentration prevails, with flotation 
supplementary. The latter condition 
prevails at Anaconda likewise. Even 
when the ratio is as 10 or 12 to one, 
water dressing may come in as the 
major process. 

In shaft mining the improvements 
have been due to the methods of 
shrinkage stoping, the use of light 
one-man machine drills (which have 
nearly doubled the output per man), 
the sorting of ore underground, the 
chuting to skips from tipples placed 
in the drifts, the extensive use of 
waste for back-filling, and develop- 
ment work by the drills above men- 
tioned. 

Production and Exploitation.—Cop- 
per refinery production in the United 
States in May was 190,000,000 lb. for 
the month; this had dropped to 150,- 
000,000 Ib. monthly by midsummer, 
but late in the year the output had 
increased to 165,000,000 lb., equiva- 
lent to two billion pounds or one mil- 

-lion short tons annually. Little or 
no unsold copper has been carried 
during the year; in fact, production 
has been sold several months ahead. 
A recent contract for the sale of 200,- 
000 long tons (448,000,000 Ib.) to 
Great Britain and her allies means a 
profit of $70,000,000 in 1917. The 
price for the year has been main- 
tained above 25 cents per pound for 
electrolytic copper. 

Labor troubles in Arizona in the 
latter part of 1915 have been settled, 
so that the output of that state is at 
its maximum. The fuller introduc- 
tion of machinery has cut the number 
of laborers to the lowest point, and 
those remaining are better contented, 
due to the higher pay of the skilled 
workmen. 

As the copper mines of the Cauca- 
sus are in.the war zone, Russia has 
been largely increasing its output. 
Due to political conditions, produc- 
tion in Mexico still continues insig- 
nificant. In Chili the Braden Cop- 
per Co. has been treating 4,500 tons 
of ore daily. The plant of the Chili 
Exploration Co. at Chuquicamata is 
now fully in operation as respects its 
first unit of 10,000 tons daily capac- 
ity. Mining is done by steam shovel 
and the treatment consists in crush- 
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ing to one-half-in. size, leaching with 
sulphuric acid, and precipitating the 
resultant solution electrolytically. At 
the Potrerillos mines upwards of 60,- 
000,000 tons of ore of profitable grade 
have been developed by churn drilling. 
In addition there is 200,000,000 tons 
of ore of lower grade that can be 
worked at a profit. 

In Alaska the Kennecott mines 
have been producing ore at a cost of 
approximately five cents per pound of 
copper. At the Jumbo mine, on the 
500-ft. level, ore of 70 per cent. cop- 
per has been developed’ in quantity, 
though the larger part of the output 
has been dressed in an 800-ton con- 
centrator. j 

In Arizona the Inspiration Copper 
Co, and the associated works of the 
International Smelting Co. have at- 
tained to full production; while at 
Clarkdale the new smelting plant of 
the United Verde Copper Co. is treat-. 
ing not only its own ores but much 
custom ore from the northern part 
of the state. The Copper-Queen prop- 
erty has been building a plant for the 
flotation treatment of its dissem- 
inated and aluminous ores. Thus, 
throughout the state successful meth- 
ods, with the liberal investment of 
capital, have been employed in the 
treatment of ores formerly consid- 
ered too low for profitable extraction, 
and this too in spite of high prices 
for operating labor. To attain high 
recoveries, fine grinding is necessary, 
so that the power consumption is 
large, and cheap power must be had. 
This has been attained by the adop- 
tion of the steam turbine in as large 
units as 7,500 kw. for the generation 
of electric current and its distribu- 
tion not only to the mill but also to 
the mine and the smeltery. The Die- 
sel oil engine also, burning a Califor- 
nia asphaltum crude petroleum, has 
proved economical in the production 
of power. 

The Ray Consolidated has adopted 
the shrinkage system of mining, the 
extraction drifts being placed 100 ft. 
apart with an inclined raise and a 
simplified system of tramming. The 
output of the mine, 7,000 tons early 
in the year, has been increased to 
meet the enlarged demands of the con- 
centrating mill. : 

The New Cornelia Copper Co. has 
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been erecting a 4,000-ton leaching 
plant at Ajo, Ariz., for the treatment 
of a large tonnage of, carbonate and 


silicate ores of about 1.5 per cent.: 


copper, which may be mined by steam 
shovel. The ore is crushed to 4-mesh 
size and leached with sulphuric acid 
by upward percolation in tanks 
against a 10 to 12 ft. depth of ore. 
The resultant solution is treated elec- 
trolytically, hard lead anodes being 
used. To keep the ferric iron under 
control, sulphurous acid is added to 
the circulating solution in absorption 
towers. 

The Utah Copper Co. has increased 
its output to 48,000 tons daily, 
though its normal milling capacity is 
but 20,000 tons. This it has done by 

-erowding its mills, but with a conse- 
quently lower extraction. It has been 
impelled to do this in order to take 
advantage of the present high price 
of copper. The company is building 
a leaching plant to take care of its 
oxidized surface ores. To furnish 
cheap sulphuric acid for this leaching 
and for other purposes, an acid plant 
has been erected by the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. at its Gar- 
field smeltery. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
has enjoyed a highly prosperous year, 
due not only to the increasing size 
and value of its ore bodies but to 
higher recoveries and increased ton- 
nage treated at Anaconda. Heavy ad- 
ditions to the concentrating and 
smelting plant aggregating $6,000,000 
were completed and put into opera- 
tion towards the end of 1915, and 
these are now fully in operation, thus 


the flotation process. 


‘and milled at a 


greatly reducing costs. Particularly 
mention should be made of the eight 
new reverberatory furnaces of 23 by 
143 ft. hearth dimensions, which 
smelt 650 tons each per day; also the 
five 20-ft. Great-Falls type converters 
which produce 24,000,000 Ib. of cop- 
per monthly and reduce operating 
costs $1 per ton. The large furnace 
built to treat converter slag reduces 
daily costs by about $500. To meet 
the increased output a new refining 
plant went into operation in March. 
It is of the capacity of 100,000,000 Ib. 
annually and the cost of refining has 
been reduced to $3 less than that at 
the old Great Falls refinery. As a re- 
sult of improvements introduced in 
1915, the company has been able to 
add to its annual output 55,000,000 
Ib, of copper without increasing ton- 
nage or grade of ore mined. Of this, 
40,000,000 lb. is made without adding 
to the cost per ton of ore treated, due 
to the adoption of concentration by 
The increased 
cost of this operation is offset by the 
decreased smelting cost. 

The mines of the copper country, of 
Michigan have had a year of great 
activity. Wages have been high, ac- 
companying the high price of the 
metal. Contract work and the bonus 
system have been introduced, result- 
ing in the doubling of output per 
miner. This increased efficiency shows 
itself in reduced costs, so that large 
tonnages of low-grade ore, formerly 
left in the stopes, are now extracted 
profit. The use of 
the light machine drill and the Carr 
bit also has increased efficiency. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
HeErRpertT A. MEGRAW 


General Conditions——The produc- 
tion of gold and silver in 1916 has 
been governed by a combination of 
circumstances all of which have de- 
pended, either directly or indirectly, 
upon the political situation in Eu- 
rope. Gold mining naturally has been 
prosecuted with the utmost vigor. 
This was to be expected, since the de- 
mand for gold by all nations has been 
great in order to liquidate constantly 
increasing indebtedness, All the pro- 
ducing gold mines have been worked 
at their greatest capacity and even 


some new ones have been opened and 
developed. 

With silver, on the contrary, the 
situation has been somewhat differ- 
ent. Towards the latter part of 1915 
there was a depression in the silver 
market which was gradually lifted by 
increasing demand, so that near the 
end of the year the price had risen 
above 50 cents per ounce, and at the 
beginning of 1916 the price was about 
at normal. The average price of sil- 
ver in January, 1916, was 56.775 
cents per ounce, compared with 48,855 
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cents in 1915 and 56.572 cents in 1914. 
It will be seen that the price in Jan- 
uary, 1916, was about equal to the 
normal in 1914. The monthly aver- 
ages in February and March were 
56.755 and 57.935 cents, respectively, 
showing a slight tendency to advance. 
In April, however, there began a de- 
cided and strong demand for increas- 
ing quantities of silver, so that in 
April the average price was 64.415 
cents per ounce, and in May the in- 
creasing demand forced the average 
price for the month up to 74.269 cents 
per ounce. The highest single price 
quoted during that month was over 
76 cents per ounce. During the lat- 
ter part of the year silver again ad- 
vanced in price, and in November and 
December reached the high levels of 
the early part of the year. On Dec. 
20 the quotation for silver reached 
76% cents. 

The demand for silver came partly 
from those countries whose hoard had 
been drawn upon for war expenses or 
for unusual expenses created . indi- 
rectly because of the war, such as oc- 
eurred in India and China. Another 
part of the demand, however, came 
from belligerent countries whose 
stock of gold had become somewhat 
depleted or who desired to retain 
what gold they had and replace cur- 
rent coinage with silver. Naturally, 
a demand of this kind created a 
great deal of interest in silver mining, 
and the production was _ strongly 
stimulated. The price of silver con- 
tinued high throughout the rest of 
the year, and in December, as noted 
above, surpassed the highest level 
reached in May. 

Gold Production.—In 1915 the total 
gold production of the world amount- 
ed to about $470,979,890, while that 
of the United States, including Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, amounted to 
$98,891,100. The 1915 figures for 
gold show an increased production of 
somewhat more than $19,000,000 over 
that of 1914, and about $8,300,000 
over that of 1913. The four leaders 
among the gold producing countries 
retained their respective ranks and 
were, as for a number of years past, 
the Transvaal, the United States, 
Australia and Russia. The Transvaal 
produced about 40 per cent. of the 
world’s total, and the United States 
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about 21 per cent., a little over nine 
per cent, coming "from Australasia, 
and about six per cent. from Russia, 
so that these four countries supplied 
about three-quarters of the world’s 
supply. 

Gold Mining and Metallurgy_No 
new gold-mining field has been dis- 
covered during the year 1916, but, as 
has already been said, most of the ex- 
isting mines have been worked at 
maximum capacity. In gold metal- 
lurgy there has also been a lack of 
startling developments, progress hav- 
ing taken place along the lines of 
slow, steady, continuous and thor- 
oughly justified developments. The 
flotation process has continued to be 
applied increasingly to metals con- 
taining gold, but it is to be noted 
that as yet the process has not been 
adapted to ores in which the value is 
exclusively in gold, but rather to ores 
in which, while gold occurs, it is not 
the major metal sought. Examples 
of such practice may be found in the 
large porphyry copper districts of the 
Southwest, where some gold is pres 
ent with the copper, and also in the 
copper mines of Montana. Gold oc- 
curs also to a small extent in some of 
the Colorado lead-silver ores, and at 
least in one mine the flotation process 
has been applied with highly success- 
ful results to the recovery of gold 
along with other metals. 

It is noteworthy that the Dome 
mine, South Porcupine, Ont., has in- 
creased its output, enlarging its mill 
by supplanting the stamps with con- 
ical ball mills. Placer mining has 
prospered through the year, most of 
the California deposits having been 
worked continuously, the same apply- 
ing to those in Alaska and to those 
that are worked in South America. 
At the present time the hope for new 
discoveries in gold is centered almost 
entirely in the vast areas of South 
American territory which up to this 
time have not been very highly pros- — 
pected. 

Silver Production——The silver pro- 
duction of the United States in 1915 
showed a decline of nearly seven per 
cent. over that of the preceding year. 
This is noteworthy, since it is the 
first decline shown for a number of 
years. The production amounted to 
about 67,500,000 fine ounces. In view 
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of the political causes already men- 
_ tioned, however, it is to be expected 
that the silver yield of the United 
States during 1916 will be consider- 
ably larger than that of the preceding 
year. The demand for the metal and 
its high price has stimulated activity, 
and silver mines are being worked as 
hard as possible. The Ontario silver 
districts, such as Cobalt, are being 
worked at their maximum capacity. 
While production from Cobalt has 
fallen off materially from its record 
year, nevertheless the production is 
still large and is a factor to be 
counted upon. Silver also occurs and 
is produced in the United States very 
largely as a _ by-product, large 
amounts being produced in the Mon- 
tana copper and zine districts and 
also in the Ceur d’Alene district of 
Idaho as a by-product of the lead and 
zine mines. Silver production and 
price probably have been largely in- 
fluenced by the condition in Mexico, 
where revolutionary disturbances have 
continued, as during the last few 
years, and have made it impossible 
for silver to be produced upon a large 
scale. Since Mexico is normally the 
largest silver-producing country in 
the world, its practical retirement 
from the field is a factor of consider- 
able importance. 

Silver Mining and Metallurgy.— 
There have been no new silver camps 
‘discovered during the year, and there 
is little hope that new ones will be 
found soon, at least in the United 
States. It is always possible that 
further extensions of silver-producing 
territory may be opened in Canada, 
and it is probable that South America 
will continue to increase her silver 
supply for some time. New camps, 
or districts in which the metal may 
be obtained, are expected to be opened 
up. from time to time. 

Metallurgical progress in silver has 
been, like that in gold, largely a ques- 
tion of steady development. There 
have been no noteworthy discoveries 
and the continual widening of the 
field for the flotation process has been 
the feature. The cyanide process is 
still largely responsible for the silver 
production of this hemisphere, but it 
is probable that its use will be more 
and more restricted as flotation is de- 
veloped and applied to take its place. 
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It is highly unlikely, however, that 
the cyanide process will be entirely 
displaced, since it will probably be 
used as an auxiliary, possibly to re- 
cover bullion from concentrates pro- 
duced by flotation. Particularly those 
plants situated in isolated districts 
will be glad to make use of a com- 
bination of the flotation and cyanide 
processes. ; 

Some of the Mexican mines have 
been able to continue operation and 
production in some sort of a way, and 
notable among these is the Santa 
Gertrudis, situated at Pachuca. 
This mine has been able to operate 
part of the time, and has carried on 
considerable experimental work. One 
of the most enlightening features of 
this experimental work is said to have 
been a trial of flotation upon the ores. 
In an article submitted to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Hugh Rose, manager for the company, 
conveys the impression that under 
normal conditions it may be possible 
and advantageous to apply flotation 
to the bulk of the Santa Gertrudis 
ores, finding some advantage in the 
low cost of the process. This is not a 
certainty, but a possibility. It is not 
intended to convey the impression, 
however, that cyaniding will be en- 
tirely displaced, since it will probably 
always find a use in treating ores of — 
this particular kind. 

Crushing and Grinding.—There has 
been some disposition to improve the 
use of crushing’ and grinding machin- 
eryin both gold and silver metallurgy. 
The displacement of stamps as pri- 
mary crushers has continued in the 
same way as in former years, and now 
ball mills of different kinds are being 
largely employed in their place. 
Crushing is now being continued on 
the straight-line process, that is, mak- 
ing use of crushers of various capaci- 
ties, starting with the largest and 
continuing through successively small- 
er ones until the ore has reached the 
degree of comminution desired. A 
feature of modern crushing practice, 
at least in some of the new and larger 
plants, is that passage through the 
process is once only, the oversize not 
being returned to the same machine 
for recrushing, but being sent forward 
to other crushers installed for that 
particular purpose. 
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; LEAD 
H. O. Horman 


Smelting—A general review of 
modern lead-smelting practice has 
been prepared by Arthur 8. Dwight 
(Eng. & Min. Jour., 1916, cii, 671). 
Two factors have influenced recent 
progress in smelting, first, prepara- 
tion of the furnace charge, including 
roasting and agglomerating, and sec- 
ond, the more efficient mixing and dis- 
tribution of the charge. A modern 
lead blast furnace is rectangular in 
cross section. The inside dimensions 
at the tuyéres have usually, width, 
42 to 44 in., and length, up to 18 ft. 
The charge column is 14 to 18 ft. 
high. The height of water jackets 
has been extended gradually until 
now they frequently reach nearly to 
the charging floor. The furnaces uni- 
versally use the Arents siphon tap 
and a water-jacketed slag tap. 

Roasting processes for treating sul- 
phide ores in preparation for the 
blast furnace must furnish a coarse 
' product low in sulphur. This result 
is usually best obtained by first treat- 
ing in a mechanically rabbled hearth 
to reduce the sulphur to 16 or 18 
per cent. and then finishing in Hunt- 
ington Heberlein pots or Dwight- 
Lloyd sintering machines. The God- 
frey roaster, which for a long time 
was standard for this preliminary 
work, is now giving way to the 
Wedge furnace, which is proving 
more satisfactory. In some cases a 
pre-roasting has been carried out on 
a Dwight-Lloyd machine and the fin- 
ishing roast and sintering performed 
in a Huntington-Heberlein pot. If 
any sinter is produced in the first 
roast, it must be crushed to small 
size before the final roast. This meth- 
od will reduce the sulphur to 2.5 per 
cent. Some plants have found it 
profitable to overburden the sintering 
machine and return the unsintered 
part to the charging bins. This part- 
ly roasted material is an aid in the 
treatment of the ore. 

The Dwight-Lloyd company has de- 
veloped a charging system for their 
machines which is highly satisfac- 
tory for fine materials. A belt forms 
the bottom of the hopper bins and by 
regulating the speed of the belt and 
the height of the discharge gate, a 


definite amount of ore can be deliy- 
ered onto the main charging belt 
which passes in front of the row of 
bins. In this way the charge can 
be accurately proportioned. 

The matter of smelting galena con- 
centrates is receiving attention. The 
Newnam hearth is proving success- 
ful, but it seems that its best work is 
on material with over 70 per cent. 
lead. There is still a field for work 
on concentrates carrying less than 65 
per cent. lead, which are now mixed 
with fluxes and smelted in the blast 
furnace. Dwight suggests that a 
rich concentrate should be considered 
as a chemical substance rather than 
as an ore, and that a more rational 
process be devised for its treatment. 

Mechanical Feeding—The subject 
of mechanical feeding is discussed by 
L. Douglas Anderson, superintendent 
of the Midvale plant of the U. 8. 
Smelting Co. (Hng. & Min. Jour., 
ec i, 1916, 885). The size of lead 
furnaces has been increased until 
mechanical feeding has become a ne- 
cessity. All attempts were a failure 
until it was definitely established that 
the charge to work well must be 
distributed with the coarse particles 
at the center and the fines at the 
side. The first’ problem to be over- 
come was to fill the charge car uni- 
formly and this has usually been done 
by hand. In these circumstances, the 
cheap labor required constant watch- 
ing. The next improvement was to 
provide weighing hoppers under the 
bins into which the correct weights 
of the respective ingredients were 
drawn, and then dropped into the 
charge car. At the Midvale plant 
each car carries a hopper, mounted on 
scale beams, which is of the same 


length as the throat of the furnace. 


The bulk of the material is stored in 
hopper-bottom bins. Bedded ore is 
held in flat-bottom bins with under- 
cut are gates into which the beds are 
cut down by hand. The weighing car 
passes under the hoppers and receives 
the ore or flux by a belt discharge. 
The car is provided with a plunger to 
work the are gates. The introduction 
of the above system at Midvale made 
it possible to cut down the charge 
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- erew for five furnaces by over 50 men, 
and the regular and uniform feeding 
of the furnaces has resulted in an 
improvement in the furnace operation. 
'  $melting Plants—The new plant 
of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Co. at 
Kellogg, Idaho, is briefly described in 
_the Engineering and Mining Journal 
(ec i, 1916, 868). Wedge furnaces 
will be used for preliminary roasting 
for the Dwight-Lloyd machines. The 
sinter will be dumped into bins with 
weighing hoppers which discharge. di- 
rectly into charge cars. There will 
be three blast furnaces, 48 by 180 ins., 
at the tuyéres. The bullion will be 
earried by an electric crane from the 
furnaces to the refining department. 
The refinery has two softening fur- 
-naces, four desilverizing kettles, two 
refining furnaces and four merchant 
kettles, also hard-lead and drossing 
furnaces. The silver refinery will 
have six retorts, two cupelling fur- 
naces, one fine-silver furnace and a 
erucible furnace for gold melting. 
Sulphuric acid will be used for part- 
ing. The gases from all departments 
will be passed through a bag house. 
Gold- and Silver-Bearing Matte.— 
The removal of gold and silver from 
matte and speiss is discussed by W. 
Mostowitsch (Met. Chem. Eng., xiv, 
703-6). He states that an artificial 
matte was made by fusing FeS and 
CusS to make a 25 per cent. copper 
‘matte, and then some gold and silver 
added. It was found that by stirring 
in lead from 72 to 93.8 per cent. of 
the silver was extracted. The extrac- 
tion increased with increase of lead 
and rise of temperature. With an 
amount of lead equal to 80 per cent. 
of the matte, all the gold was recov- 
ered. It was not possible to recover 
all of the silver; it is suggested that 
part of the AgsS forms a double sul- 
phide with PbS. 
Lead Sulphate.—Mostowitsch (Bull. 
Am. Inst. Min. Engrs., May, 1916) 
gives the results of some researches on 


decomposing lead sulphate. He found 
that with heat alone SO, was evolved 
at 800° C., and that it increased in 
amount as the temperature was raised. 
to the fusing point (950-1000° C.). 
No lowering of decomposition tem- 
perature is brought about by adding 
silica. The effect of silica seems to 
depend on the fluidity of the slag 
produced. The more viscous slags 
hinder the decomposition. The de- 
composition was most rapid with 10 
to 15 per cent. SiOz. 

The comparative reducing effects of 
CO and C were studied also. It was 
found that the former began to act 
at 600° C., with evolution of SO,, 
and the latter at 550°. The effect in- 
creases with temperature, the activity 
of the gas increasing more rapidly 
than that of the solid carbon. Simul- 
taneously with the reduction occurs 
the reaction between PbSO, and PbS. 
When using in a blast furnace blast- 
roasted material which contains most. 
of the sulphur as sulphate, much of 
the sulphur must be eliminated in 
the upper part of the blast furnace. 

Lead Casting—A patent has been 
issued to John F. Miller, Trail, B. C. 
(U. 8. Pat. 1, 157, 794), for a lead 
casting wheel which has been used 
with success at the Trail plant of the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
Water-jacketed molds are used on a 
vertical wheel. On the feed side the 
periphery of the wheel is covered by 
a snugly fitting water jacket which 
closes the molds as they pass upward. 
A centrifugal pump feeds the lead to 
the molds through a pipe passing 
through the water jacket covering. A 
small recess in each mold allows the 
air to escape to the adjoining mold 
and collects a sample of the lead 
when the mold is filled. This method 
gives ingots of remarkably uniform 
weight and practically free from 
dross. No trimming is required. The 
wheel discharges onto a truck which 
is run directly to the shipping car. 


ZINC 
W. R. INGALLS 


Commercial Conditions.—The boom 
which began in January, 1915, at- 
tained its zenith in June of that year, 
when the average price of spelter at 
St. Louis was 21 cents; the price then 


waned to 12.6 cents in August, re- 
covered in November and extended 
into 1916, the average price in Feb- . 
ruary being 18.25 cents. This marked 
the climax of the secondary spurt. 
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The rise to high levels in 1915 nat- 
urally stimulated new production, 
both by the opening of new mines and 
by the provision of new smelting ca- 
pacity. The effect of this was antici- 
pated by speculative selling which 
depressed the market. When it was 
seen that the rapidity of the develop- 
ment of new production had been ov- 
er-estimated, the market rallied, but 
soon after February, 1916, the expect- 
ed began to materialize and the mar- 
ket began to feel the weight of the 
new supplies. In May, June and 
July, the price slumped, the average 
in August, which is the lowest of the 
first 10 months of 1916, being 8.56 
cents. The official statistics for the 
first half year showed that at mid- 
year there was an accumulation of 
unsold stocks as compared with Jan. 1. 
Thus, after about 15 months of ex- 
travagance and frenzy, the spelter 
market finally settled upon a fairly 
steady basis, having regained the bal- 
ance wheel of a stock on hand. This 
was promptly reflected in a contrac- 
. tion, even a disappearance, of the 
price differential between metal for 
prompt and distant delivery. At the 
same time, the price for high-grade 
spelter had declined to about 16 cents 
from a maximum of 40 cents, but at 
16 cents it was still far above the 
ordinary premium over common. 
Since August, the price for common 
spelter has fluctuated between 8 and 
10 cents save for an ephemeral rise 
to 13 cents in November. In Decem- 
ber a sharp decline was experienced. 
Around 8 cents some of the make- 
shift smelling capacity becomes un- 
profitable. However, the building of 
new plant of enduring character has 
not yet ended and production is prob- 
ably still increasing. 
We can see already that the results 
of the unjointing of the American 
zine industry have been almost cata- 
clysmic. The galvanizing industry 
for ordinary peaceful purposes has 
been paralyzed. The U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, the largest galvanizer en- 
gaged in the business, has provided 
its own supply of spelter and is no 
longer a figure in the market. In 
smelting there is a dearth of skilled 
labor, which commands far higher 
“wages, and that together with in- 
ereased cost of material has so ad- 


vanced the cost of production that 
smelters estimate that a price of 7 
or 8 cents per pound is no more profit- 
able than 5 or 5% cents used to be. 
Their trials are augmented by the 
increased inefficiency of labor, which 
is reflected disastrously by decreased 
metallurgical extraction. The pro- 
ducers of electrolytic spelter threaten 
a new and permanent competition. 
Sooner or later the zine industry is 
going to be found to be enormously 
overbuilt and much plant will be 
rendered useless. The development of 
new zine production in foreign coun- 
tries is contributing toward this. 

Foreign Markets.—The upheaval in 
the zine industry was primarily due 
to the isolation of the Belgian and 
German smelters, which had previous- 
ly taken the ore of Broken Hill, the 
largest single zinc-ore producing dis- 
trict. At first there was no other 
place to have that ore smelted, and 
the world’s demand for spelter con- 
centrated on the United States. Later 
the importation of a considerable ton- 
nage of Australian ore into the Unit- 
ed States helped, but the major part 
of the Australian ore still remains — 
without a market. With the present 
organization of the industries of the 
British Empire, however, plans are 
being made to smelt all of the Aus- 
tralian ore in Australia, Great Brit- 
ain and France. These plans will be- 
gin to fructify in 1917. 

In the meantime the production of 
zine in other countries has been in- 
creasing steadily, especially in Japan. 
A large, new smeltery in Siberia has 
gone into operation. Canada has be- 
gun the production of electrolytic 
spelter. Sweden and Norway have 
increased their output of electrother- 
mic spelter. China has exported some 
of the product of her primitive fur- 
naces. Much of this new production 


is still in driblets, but the aggregate 


is considerable. The institution of 
zine production in so many widely 
separated parts of the world is re- 
markable and two years ago would 
have been unbelievable. 

Refined Spelter—Since the begin- 
ning of the war the great demand for 
spelter has been for brass making, 
brass being required in a variety of 
forms for munitions, for shipbuilding 
and for other purposes. For much of 
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this, a highly refined spelter is be- 
lieved to be necessary. The high pre- 
mium paid for it has stimulated re- 
fining by redistillation in several 
ways. This is done in the ordinary 
retort furnace. It is better done in a 
special furnace with large graphite 
retorts. In Norway and Sweden it 
is done by redistillation in electric 
furnaces. 

Electrolytic Spelter——The year has 
seen the electrolytic production of 
zine direct from ore become an estab- 
lished art. This is due primarily to 
Mr. Laist and his colleagues of the 
Anaconda company, who have not 
evolved any new principles, but have 
worked out the details of those known 
20 years ago in such a way as to 
make the process commercially prac- 
ticable. An electrolytic plant capable 
of producing 50,000 tons of spelter 
per annum is going gradually into 
operation at Great Falls, Mont. An- 
other large plant is in operation at 
Trail, B. C. Smaller plants are be- 
ing erected in Utah and California. 
This new development has aroused 
great interest in foreign countries, 
like Italy, which possess cheap power 
and have zine ore but no coal. In 
Tasmania a large plant to treat 
Broken Hill ore is already projected. 

Electrolytic zine production will 
not displace the old method of smelt- 
ing, but it will establish itself in 
places where conditions are favorable. 
The essential conditions are cheap 
power, an ore that will give a good 
extraction of zine by digestion with 
sulphuric acid, and an ore that is 
fairly high in silver or lead, or both. 

Metallurgically the essential condi- 
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tion for successful zine electrolysis 
is purity—purity of anodes (lead), 
of cathodes (aluminium), and of 
electrolyte. Purification of the elec- 
trolyte is not always easy to manage. 
The electrolytic spelter will always 
be of high grade—99.9 per cent. Zn 
or upward. (See also XXIV, Hlec- 
trochemistry. ) 

Smelting—In ordinary smelting 
there have been some innovations. 
Most important is the general spread 
of the idea among American smelters 
of burning the residues drawn from 
the retorts of the distilling furnaces 
on Wetherill grates, thus getting an 
additional quantity of zine in the 
form of oxide, which is returned to 
the distilling furnaces. There is more 
tendency to pay attention to the mat- 
ter of roasting furnaces in the hope 
of getting away from the clumsy 
Hegeler. A careful trial of the Wedge 
is shortly to be made. The idea of 
the Spirlet seems to gain strength. 
As to distilling furnaces, we hear 
from Germany of the success of the 
Roitzheim-Remy, with vertical re- 
torts; also that among the standard 
types, the counter-current, recupera- 
tive form is being favored more and 
more as against the reversing regen- 
erative. In the United States more 
remelting of spelter is being done. 
This is to insure uniformity of prod- 
uct, upon which the brass makers in- 
sist. Electrothermic smelting makes 
no headway, but continues to be prac- 
tised at Trollhattan, Sarpsborg and 
Tlen in Scandinavia. Cote and Pier- 
ron are working at Epierre, in France, 
but are reported still to be having dif- 
ficulty with condensation. 


STATISTICS OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
WORLD’S PRINCIPAL MINERAL PRODUCTS, 1900-15 
(In metric tons) 

(The Mineral Industry) 


1900 1905 1910 1913 1914 1915 

Aluminium..... 7,339 16, oan eeasepe Pitot 2 p's) <1 a 78,716 86,390 86,240 
ree eR 322896 309,6: B67, 6260). 2 « v's’ = 4s we 

Coal..... -765,138,033/928,049, 163 1,151,239, 643] 1,226,330, 612] 1,221,415,598]. 0.010000... 
Copper 491,435 698,931 "877,494 qy 84 934,888) 1,061,283 
Lead..... 849,168 988,727 1,093,043 1,142,264]. 

Petroleum 19,484,471) 29, 878,112 44, 228,588 51,351,136] 52,800, Sao eee a 
Phosphatejrock..! 2,795,149 3\845,552 5,594, 1856 7,050,528} . 

IPI ATOM sisie ois. ice 39,599,457| 54,034,783 66,210,694 79,395,472| 62,844,609] 64,515,927 
Steel Fore. e- 606 28,727,239) 43,900,648) 58,656,312)... cesses. cafecvsceneencc|caneeusars cis 
REDE o/s clvtnlaisiaicie(e>s 82,117 100,795 115,759 126,878 111,226 112,281 
WANG).\s's's «\s\¢'s 21-2 479,128) 653,565 824,973 GOG;ZOON ate inrayaianetaivere| Ries V piarrisintatele 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1900-15 
(In metric tons) 
(The Mineral Industry) 


1900 1905 1910 1913 1914 1915 
Coan 
aAustralasia......- 7,599,269] 9,227.129] 12,132,200} 14,531,268 15,'750;869" 1.4 amet 
Austria-Hungary...| 39,107,786] 41,952,008] 47,943,109} 54,112,272 aa "460, "500 52,679, Ty 
Belgium.......... 23,462,817| 21,775,280] 23,916,560} 22,858,000 9,000,000! 15, 691,465! 
France........:.. 33,404,298] 35,218,000] 38,349,942! 40,050,888 33 360, 885! | 20, "000, "0008 
Germany........- 149,788,256|173,810,669/222,375,076/191,511,154 161, 535, 224 259, 139, 7861 
Japan...... arenes »370,667| 11,955,946] 15,681,324) 19,639,755 19,686)630" |i% cones eee 
SEASBTAD ook apavare septs 16,156,055| 18,727,766] 24,026,000) 32,206,000 33,113,000 31,158,4001 
United Eocesoie 228, 772,836|239,906,999|268,676,528/292, 047, 544 |270,070,414 |283,570,5601 
United States... . ./243,414,164/351,120,625/445,816,040|517,255, '050 465,994,080 |517,371,921! 
CoprmR > 
AGTICR sc. scs ah <0 o> 6,828 7,442 15,449 25,411 4,135 27,000 
: 40,962] 47,326 37,592 32,512 
2,276 4,13. 8,310 7) ae oapaaseeee 
2,540 3,658 2,743 3,00 
23,810) 34,587 34,027 47,202 
38,346 40,195 40,876 47,142 
3,538) 3,517 6,251 8,836 
25,105 5,309 30,480 35, 
3,272 1,626 vkLO? ll Aeiaatas patentee 
50,703 73,152 68,058 75,000 
62,504) 52,815 36,337 30,969 
10,592 11,796 ,000 32,410 
27,375 25,715 23,647 16,000 
22,670 42,970 31,938 35,000 
Spain-Portugal.... 53,718 45,527 51,080 54,696 ST 098  . ouneiens wae 
Sweden.......... 457 1,385 2,032 POLG) isin ai s-olsyes Pantene cmteele 
United States..... 274,933 397,069 492,720 557,387 525,529 646,212 
Leap e 
Australasia....... 87,100 106,418 105,897 WEG, OOGI iS) cals nin, «niece Sola ctetmetenisiets 
TANIBGT IA sctae eecetsiole) 10,650 12,968 15,476 22,312? 21... visi ntoe dlls aetna sea teeeg 
Belgium... 16,365 22,885 40,715 85,700 cise ae pie x eee oes 
Canadas: s ilneso% 28,648 25,391 14,967, 17,089 LOSAS TM els eoiaenese . 
BYANCE ec. 5 ve viesta ie 15,210 24,100 20,226 OG) "ass cievaielone: etbven ll etaatareenaramem ata 
Germany......... 121,513 152,590 159,851 ASL 100 ees lena hints eee rae * 
Greccecee. sone. 16,396 13,729 16,710 8,3! 20,684 ooediscie emesis 
1G A SAAR tose 23,673 19,097 14,495 21,674 20,464. ia scanenene ee 
Lpaeutes 63,827 101,196 120,662 55,530 Rateiw/nieia| aicicisiomcaloteleials = 
ain 172,530 185,693 190,523 ZOS:GOD: Mh os) craw cone xed | ante eateries 
nited Kingdom. . 35,5! 28,494 30,799 0, BOO: to ea weal bake Ce 
United States..... 253,204 290,472 353,186 396,034 485,011 le veers : 
PETROLEUM 
Dutch East Indies.|....... ...| 1,062,224] 1,700,000} 1,534,223 1,638,8722 | 12,800,000¢# 
BM CIR Sw alecinlelsic ig seen 94,862 :700,000} 1,087,286 70, 9,000,0004 
Undias G haccalaas 6 151,523 581,519 863,615] 1,057,355 1,066,666? | 85,000, 
ene a Peete Tw LapeYotal 250,000 614,870} 1,352,300| 1,885,225 1,783,947 | 12,650,0004 
ULB Piteys nt caters 9,844,390] 7,505,637| 8,952,793! 8,377,914 8,936,069 | 69,000, 
United States.. 8,262,406] 18,969,000] 28,331,000) 33,126,164 35, 435,004 |281,104,1044 
Pia Iron 
Austria-Hungary..} 1,311,949] 1,372,300] 2,010,000} 2,369,864 2,020,000 1,960,000 
Belgium...... Shee 18,561} 1,310,290} 1,852,090} 2,484,690 1,560,000 | cuca cmiemene 
Canada......see 87,594 475,491 726,471| 1,024,424 710,481 828,920 
Branco’. sist occ. 2,714,298 077, 4,032, 1459) 5,311,316 5,025,000 4,750,000 
Germany .. . 8,520,540] 10,987,623) 14,793, 1325 19; 291, "920 14, 389, 547 | 11,790,199 
Italy. Usinwmrela(biefeiets « 23, 31,300 215,000 26.775 ,114 5,000 
Russia... ees ee 2, oe 786] 2, 125, 000) 3,042, '046 4,548,376 4,261,008 3,696,560 
Spain..... weave 126 383,100} 67,000 424,773 435,000 19,000 
Sweden), ...c.20¢ 526, 868) 631, "200 604,300 735,000 635,100 67,600 
United tind: 9,003, 046 9, 746, 221] 10, 380; 723| 10,481,917 9,005,898 :793,659 
United States.....| 14 ‘009, 870 23), 340, 258) 27, 636, 687 31,482, 406 23,721,111 | 30,414,816 
1Short tons. Includes British Borneo. *Estimated. ‘ Barrels of 42 gals. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1900-15—Continued 


1900 1905 1910 1913 1914 1915 
Sree. P 
SiGe ame tee ++-| 1,145,654) 1,188,000) 2,188,371) 2,682,619 2,190,759] 2,686,226 
Belgium.. aes 655,199)" 1;025;500}..: “1,449; 500} ise ie eds Serceecs ota |ntee elles oie 
Canadas iasensaens + 23,954 403,449 835,478} 1,168,993 751,738)....... ee 
TAN CO |. crave o vie.0icVe 1,565,164| 2,210,284) 8,506,497) 4,419,241 |..........|...---00e- 
Germany... 22... 0%. 6,645,869) 10,066,553] 13,698,638] 18,958,819 | 15,619,719] 13,237,646 
MGALV I ope daletecetelseiaera 115,88’ 117,300 635,00! 9ET500)- Foes cekhellinisteecetan ate 
Russia. oes ee ce 2,217,752} 2,208,000} 3,479,000) 4,827,000 |.......... 4,018,000 
MDEAUL jie folie aiore eo eiie cre 44,355 264,970 316,301 GLAS. Wet aotae Gacreiisan mecotte 
Bweden ion acccon 300,536) 340,000 468,600 582,700 500,600 588,800 
United Kingdom....} 5,130,800] 5,812,282} 6,374,481| 7,663,876 7,835,113] 8,350,994 
United States....... 10,382,069| 20,354,291 26, 512, 437, 31,822,555 | 23, 904, 914) 32,686,887 
Zinc 
AUSETIGD e)e'ssiateis asim 6,742 9,204 13,305) OOOO Par ares scivien tere sataiasiots 
Belgium.... 119,315 142,555 181,745 498,000)" |i coGansek beans cree 
BERNE). ts eclecet = 36,305 43,200 51,527 30,000) Ws oe axes aleaats anapiam 
Germany, ..... sac: 155,799 198,208 227,754 285,000 UW iiiosie wate crete [lar nialeeiateiota 
HOV and iis vere sias 6,845 13,550 20,975 ZEOOOS psae se seemetniee ein pielsieie 
PRUSSIA. soc rages 5,963 7,520 8,128 D000) of. cts aaats ae Perea % sistorale! 
United Kingdom.... 30,207 50,125 63,587 BD; O00 len nastea ee |e rakes apie! 
United States....... 111,794 183,014 251348| . 323,200 [12.00 2222510: a eclcieetate 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND COINAGE OF PRECIOUS METALS, 1851-1915 
(Report of the Director of the Mint) 


> Gop Smver Commerc! 
pS at. oA atio o: 
PEstop 7 4 ie Silver to 
Fine Ounces Value Fine Ounces/Coining Value Gold 
PropvuctTion: 

51-18 ver. Lane 6,410,324 |$132,513,000 28,488,597 | $36,824,000 15.41 
peo teen eh **| 6,486,262 | 134/083/000 | 29,095,428 | 37,618,000 | 15.30 
1861-1865 arene. ..| 5,949,582 | 122,989,000 | 35,401,972 | 45,772,000 15.40 
1866-1870 (average)... 6,270,086 | 129,614,000 43,051,583 55,663,000 15.55 
1871-1875 (average)... 5,591,014 | 115,577,000 63,317,014 81,864,000 15.98 
1876-1880 (average)... 5,543,110 | 114,586,000 78,775,602 | 101,851,000 17.86 
1881-1885 (average)... 4,794,755 99,116,000 92,003,944 | 118,955,000 18.62 
1886-1890 (average)... 5,461,282 | 112,895,000 | 108,911,431 | 140,815,000 21.14 
1891-1895 (average)... 7,882,565 | 162,947,000 |. 157,581,331 | 203,742,000 27.06 
1896-1900 (average)...| 12,446,939 257,301/100 165,693,304 | 214,229,700 33.50 
1901-1905 (average) ... 15,606,730 | 322,619,820 | 167,995,408 | 217,206,180 36.30 

6 19,471,080 | 402,503,000 | 165,054,497 | 213,403,800 30.54 


19,977,260 | 412,966,600 | 184,206,984 | 238,166,600 31.24 
21,422,244 | 442,476,900 | 203,131,404 | 262,634,500 38.64 
21,965,111 | 454,059,100 | 212,149,023 | 274,293,700 39.74 
22,022,180 | 455,239,100 | 221,715,763 | 286,662,700 38.22 
22,348,313 | 461,939,700 | 226,192,923 | 292,451,500 38.33 
22,549,335 | 466,136,100 | 224,310,654 | 261,402,300 33.62 
22,249,596 | 459,941,100 | 223,907,843 | 135,246,400 34,19 
22,039,598 | 455,676,600 | 211,103,377 | 116,719,200 37.49 
22,758,808 | 470,466,214 | 179,753,978 | 93,227,934 39.84 


CornacE: 


1873-1880 (average)...| 8,665,153 | 179,124,608 | 91,460,904 | 118,252,482 |.......... 2 
1355-1800 (avereces.. | _5,898;643 | 191'935"781 | _97’ssi-a38 | 126/554.296 |<"72222207 : 
1891-1900 (average)...| 13,707,461 | 283,358,375 | 116,010,359 | 149,993,192 |... 1.222122 
1901-1905 (average)...| 13,645,423 | 282,075,960 | 137,801,324 | 178,852,964 ]........... 
OO yatta siviata’ pieis sb mie 17,721,058 | 366,326,788 | 120,339,501 | 155, "590, ABE a ticis eivleteei 
POO TS sobre aisles so eke 19,921,014 | 411,803,902 | 171,561,490 | 221,816,867 |..... eer 
BOOS 6S oo eeico cles .....| 15,828,573 | 327,205,649 | 151,352,824 195,688,499 a sattatayaetere falerw 
OOD waited cswieias eeeee-| 15,153,116 | 313,242,714 87,728,951.| 113,427,331 |..........6 
VOID SS Sees eeee-| 22,004,542 | 454,951,834 78,786,842 | 108,934,541 |........... 
Sete cies nis Sainte psaisiatas-= 18,002, "444 372,143,555 | 117,237,838 | 148,156,282 |........... 
16100 o as aS oahs Fog 17, 447, "478 360,671,382 | 161,763, "415 P71, 293,019) ioe accu 

320,305,619 | 155, "497, S16" [155,265,702 | ok: gs 

248,585,071 192,501,238 106,476,285 |.......... f 

183,518,602 | 194,017,162 | 100,679,385 |........... 5 
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XVIII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900-15 
(United States Geological Survey) 


1900 1905 
Merats: 

Tron ore..... long tons}.......... 42,526,133 
Tron, pig... -long tons| 13,789,242} 22,992,380 
Steele aisha. long tons} 10,188,329) 20,023,947 
Silver..... troy ounces| 57,647,000} 56,101,600 
Gold.....- troy ounces} 3,829,897) 4,265,742 
Copper... ..- pounds/606,117, 166/888, 784,267 
Dead sce. .< short tons| * 270,824 02,000: 
BANC Peters vis short tons 123,886 203,84 

Quicksilver..... flasks 28,317 30,451 
Aluminium... .pounds| a7, 150, 000} 11,347,000 
Antimonialilead > sh.t:) i. <tc as|ie sien. 
Platinum. .troy ounces 400 318 


Non-MErats: 
Fuels: 
Bitum. coal db... .sh.t. 
Penn. anthracite .1.t. 
Coke......short tons 
Petroleum .... barrels 
Struct’l Materials: 
Rona barrels 


Sand & gravel. ..sh.t. 
Abrasive Materials: 


Corundum and em- 

ORY saan short tons 
Garnet... .short tons 
Pumice....short tons 


Chemical Materials: 
Arsenious oxide. . 


Borax (crude) . . wsh.t. 
Bromine.... pounds 
Fluorspar..- ‘sh. tons 
Gypsum ...short tons 
Phosphate rock... .1.t. 
Pyrite. .... long ‘tons 
Sulphur long tons 
Salt... .. barrels 
Pigments; 
Barytes...short tons 
Mineral paints. .sh.t. 
Zine oxide...... sh.t. 
Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos. . .short tons 
Asphalt...short tons 
Bauxite... .long tons 
Chromic iron ore.... 
long tons 

Feldspar.. .short tons 
Fuller’s earth. . .sh.t. 
Glass sand...... sh.t. 
Graphite....sh. tons 
Magnesite. ..sh. tons 
Manganese ore.. .1.t. 


Manganiferous ore 
+ long tons 
Mia i.) aus 2% pounds 

Mineral waters 

gallons sold 
Quartz... .short tons 
Tale and soapstone 
short tons 
Tale, fibrous... .sh.t. 
Thorium minerals 

(monazite) and 
Zircon ..... pounds 
Tungsten ore ...sh.t. 


212,316,112/315,062,785 
51,221,353] 69, ape 152 


Milvied eeuers 32,231,129 
63,620,529|134, 77. 580 
17,231,150) 40,102,308) 

eietde acter ie 984,100 

Rhisen eh OP 23,204,967, 

4,305 2,126 
3,185 5,050 
Bien titeeser ets 1,832 
im husleiiaectts 1,507,386 
25,83) 46,334 
521,444] 1,192,758 
18,451 57,3 
594,462} 1,043,202 
1,491,216} 1,947,190 
04,615 253,000 
¢ 3,525 181,677 
20,869, '342| 25,966,122 
67,680, 48,235 
57,426 63,521 
48,840 68,603 
1,054 3,109 
54,389 115,267 
3,184 48,129 
14 22 
24,821 35,419 
9,698 25,178 
Restate meas 1,060,334 
3,365 24,986 
2,252 3,933 
11,771 4,118 

11,450,283] “3,176,875 

45,276,995] 46,544,361 
32,495) 51,145 
27,943 40,134 
63,500 56,500: 

908,006) 1,352,418 
40 803 


1910 


56,889,734 
27,303,567 
26,094,919 
57,137,900 
4,657,018 
1,080,159,509 
372,227 


252,479 
20,601 
47,734,000 
1 9 


, 


417,111,142 
75,433,246 
41,708,810 

209,557,248 


77,785,141 
3,505,954 
67,949,347 


1,028 
3,814 
23,271 


30, 305, 656 


42,975 
85,304 
58,481 


3,693 
260,080 
148,932 


~ 61,101 
10,606,190 


62,030,125 
63,577) 


79,006 
71,710 


1913 


59,643,098 
30,388,935 
31,300,874 
56,801,500 


4,299,784 
1,224,484,098 
4 7 


3 

72,379, 000 
16,665 
1,034 


478,435,297 
81,718,680 
46,299,530 

248,446,230 


89,541,348 
3,595,390 
77,764,049 


957, 
5,308 
24,563 


34,399,298 
45,298 
168,168 


1,100 
529,190 
210,241 


59,403 
12,344,677 


57,867,399 
97:902 


94,128 
81,705 


1914 


39,714,280 
22,263,263 
23,513,030 
72,455,100 
4,572,976 
1,150,137,192 
512,794 


29 
343,418 
16.548) 
79,129,000) 
16,667 
6,324 


422,703,970 
81,090,631 
34,555,914 

265,762,535 


87,257,552 


3,380,928 
77,662,086 


485 
4,231 
27,591 


9,340,000 


219,318 


591 
135,419 


40,981 
1,619,649 
4,335 
11,293 
2,635 


98,265 
8,016,933 


54,358,466 
153,401 


seneee 


1915 


55,493,100 
30,384,486 
32,151,036 
74,961,075 


4,887,604 
1 Cigeseegc 


99,806,000 
23,224 
8, 665 


442,624,426 
79,459,876 
41,581,150 

281,104) 104 


87,685,222 
3,589,699 
74,719,259 


27,708 
10, Beat 000 


855, 857 
136,941 
2,447,61 1 
1,835,667 
394,124 


38,231,496 


108,547 
198,825 


1,731 
740,254 
297/041 


185,238 
557,780 


52,113,503 
112,575 


a Consumption. 
sylvania, 


b Including brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere than in Penn- — 
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XVIII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900-15 
(United States Geological Survey) 


1900 


Merats: 
$66,590,504 
259. 944’ 000 
35,741,100 
79,171,000 
98,494,039 
23,561,688 
10,654,196]" 
1,302,586) 
ale 920, 000 
2,500) 
Non-Moutazs: (a) 
Fuels: 
Bituminous coal . ./220,930,313 
oe anthracite} 85,757,851 
Wp Orniec rane ener aac el. 
Petroleum....... 75,989,313 
Naturale gas. jo snciecaiivcis one 
SRA et oo taba 
Clay products....| 96,212,345 
Cement. .s... ce! 133 283" 581 
Lime.. 6, 797) 496 
Sand and ‘gravel. ate Pyavetnies hs 
Stones. é.4 262 ees 36,970,777 
Abrasive Materials: 
Grindstones...... 710,026 
Corundum and 
eMery s+. ess 102,715 
Garnet.......... 123,475 
{RICA esos Ca SIOPSOeR ee 
Oilstones, etc.... 174,087 
Chemical Materials: 
Arsenious oxide..].......... 
Borax (crude)....| 1,018,251 
Bromine........- 140,790 
Fluorspar..... 94,500 
Gypsum. 1,627,203 
Phasphate oek.. 5,359,248) 
- Pyrite... He ‘49,991 
Siulphury)s/s/e'ajee ce. 88,100 
Malticsnmeuvevieaine 6,944,603 
Pigments: 
Barytes peadel 188,089 
Mineral paints. 644,089 
Zinc oxide....... 3, 667, 210 
Miscellaneous: 
AsbestoS.....+.+. 16,310 
Asphalt.........- 415,95 
Bauxite... 50... 89,676 
Chromic iron ore. 1,400 
Feldspar....... ss 80,971 
Fuller’s earth.... 67,535 
RAGAS BANG is. sewls'l'a 5 5 4 oe dius 
Graphite......... 197,579 
Magnesite....... 19,333 
Manganese ore. 100,289 
' Manganiferous orale Banas 
RECA taregtetinteles 147,960 
Mineral waters...| 5,791,805 
IBTUZ as citicin ots. © 86,351 
Tale & soapstone. 383}541 
Tale, fibrous. . 499,500 
Thorium minerals 
(monazite), and! 
PAVCOM' sia)scp sieleie 48,805 
Tungsten ore.. 11,040 


1905 © 
oe 


$75,165,604 
382,450,000 
34,221,976 
88,180,700 
137,761,561 
28,690,000 
24,054,182 
1,103,120 
3,246,300 


5,320 


334,658,294 
141,879,000 
72,476,196 
84,157,399 
41,562,855 


149,697,188 
35,931,533 
10,941,680 
11,223,645 
63,798,748 


777,606 
61,464 
148,095 
5,540 
244,546 


3,706,560 
6,095,922 


148,803 
1,697,130 
5,520,240 


178,588 
6,491,251 
104,109 
637,062 
445,000 


163,908 
268,676 


1910 1913 
$140,735,607|$130,905,558 
412) 162/486] 458/342'345 
30,854,500] 40/3487100 
96,269,100] 88/884'400 
137,180,257] 189'795,035 
32755,976| 36,245,264 
27/267,732| 371772/224 
81153] 813/171 
8,955,700] 13,845,000 
1/338,090| 11591/854 
25,277 6,530 
469,281,719] 565,234,952 
160,275,302] 195/181.127 
99,742'701| 128'922/273 
127/899,688] 237,121,388 
70;756,158| — 87/846,677 
170,115,974] 181,289,132 
68,752/092| 89/550°527 
14,088,039] 14,648/362 
21'037,630| 22'321517 
76,520,584| 83/732/995 
796,294| 855,627 
15,077 4,78 
113,574] 183/422 
94'943 55,408 
228694, 207/352 
52,305] 159,236 
1,201/842] 1,4917530 
31,684] 115/436 
430,196] 736,286 
6,523,029 6,774,822 
10,917,000] 11, 796,231 
7.978]  11286,084 
4, bos" 112| 5479/3849 
7:900,344| 10,123,139 
9 1zh7s6 156,275 
141,654 
5,238,945]  9533,306 
68,357 11,000 
3,080,670] _5,282'370 
16,258 97,698 
2729 2)854 
502;452| 776/551 
293/709] 369750 
1,516,711] —1,895'991 
35,443 93,756 
4,658 77,056 
22/392 40/480 
186,765 25,124 
337,097| 436/060 
6,357,590] 5,631,391 
193/757| _'201'488 
684/213| 1,119,597 
728,180] "788/500 
TOXGUT AG salen ole 
807,307] "672,118 


1914 1915 
$71,905,079|$101,288,984 
298,777,429] 401,409,604 
40,067,700 37,397,300 
94,531,800] 101,035,700 
152,968,246| 242’902'000 
39,998,000] 47,660,000 
35,029,000] 113,617,000 

811,680] 1,826,912 

14,522,700| 17,985,500 

1,572,167| 3,665,736 

280,885 478,688 
493,309,244| 502,037,688 
188,181,399] 184,653,498 
$8,334,217! 105,503,868 
214,125,215] 179,462,890 
94,115,524] 101)312)381 ° 

164,986,983] 163,120,232 
80,533,203] 75,155,102 
13,268,938] 14'336,756 
22;278,969| 21,514'977 
77,544,103] 741595,352 
689,344 648,479 
2,425 31,131 
145,510 139,584 
59,172 63,185 
167,948 115,175 
313,147 302,116 
1,464,400] 1,677,099 
03,094 856,307 
570,041 164,475 
6,895,989] 6,596,893 
*9'608,041| 5)413/449 
1,283,346] 1,674,933 
B,054,286l. 1. oiaen ee 
10,197,417] 11,747,686 
155,647 381,032 
10,612,100] 15,514,059 
18,965 76,952 
3,659,092]  5,242'073 
1,069,194] —1,514'834 
8,715 36,744 
629,873 629,356 
403,646 489,219 
1,568,030] — 1,606640 
24/118 29,631 
124,223 274/491 
27,377 111,309 
218,497 266,380 
329/956 428,769 
4,892,328] 5,138,794 
60,502 2731553 
1,043,801] 1,026,739 
"821/286 64,843 

435,000] 4,100,000 


(a) “Spot” value, that is, rol at the point of production. 


XVIII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1900-15 
(United States Geological Survey) 


1900 1905 1910 1913 1914 1915 
b 
cC Baer 
ees ra RuAson leranonar or 4,900,866} 4,311,026] 23,423,070] 24,985,847| 70,695,286 


118,317,764 226,854,461 |297,250,538|404,278,809 382, 449,922)432, 467, 690 
28,511,225] 16,697,489| 45,760,200 32) 492,265) 29, 784, 173| 37,658,444 
7,826,949 9,404,830| 9,307,497 9,052,104 7,316,066 7,272,178 
290,162) 7,321,585] 6,877,515) 8,711,490} 5,875,205) 6,217,728 
145,461,498/230,287,992|221 ,462,984 155,715,286|158,009,748)238, 956,410 
270,738,489|314,750,620/|283,078,516 285, 724,467 |236,805,845| 268,263,040 
1935) 413,292) 64,494,640 $5,209,536 60,122,904 67,757,322 
4,169,400} 5,334,192] 3,784,609] 50,196,881] 64,204,703) 62,817,234 
FA rea eee ies EDO NS ae 16,691,777| 19,489,654] 18,661,112) 18,205,308 
.-| 18,354,726] 54,083,506/125, 185,455|148,057,450)160,589,660! 175,177,695 


395,271 722,026 787,148 735,364 800,471 808,346 


wd 192,155 248,691 208,627 tee, 711 163,362 189,045 
Washington......... 34,743 17,899 38) 992 1,806 28, 435 22, 1330 
Tron Orn (long tons): 
Alabama. css ss0e + 2,759,247| 3,782,831] 4,801,275) 5,215,740] 4,838,959] 5,309,354 
Michigan’. is... 0.< 4% 10,885,902] 13,303,906] 12,841,093! 10,796,200] 12,514,516 
Minnesota. . 21,735,182] 31, eee 769| 38,658,793| 21,946,901! 33,464,660 
New Jersey. 6,271 832 325,305 350,135 415,234 
New York.:.:.0<..:0: y 1,139,937] 1, O87 209 1,459,628 785,377 998,845 
OES OS yay ah sis tetee od] denies chore ew Joil omae wo ledteety ba] gtonae ache 7,849 5,138) 3,455 
Pennsylvania........ 877,684 808,717 739,799 489,056 406,326 363,309 
Tennessee........... 594,171 734,770 732,247 370,002 330,214 284,185 
VITQIMIP pcs 6 sisie'snc's)s a921,821).......... 903,377 483,843 378,520 348,042 
Wisconsin .. “ee 746,105 859,283] 1,149,551] 1,018, 272 886,512} 1, 095, 388 
Tron, Pic (long tons): 
VC) of) 00 ee 1,184,337] 1,604,062) 1,939,147] 2,057,911) 1,826,929] 2,049,453 
Pin 018 aaccisieiesctcie 1,363,383] 2,034,483] 2,675,646] 2,927,832) 1,847,451] 2,447,220 
New York 92,827| 1,198,068] 1,938,407) 2,065,825] c1,559,864| d2,104,780 
Ohio..... 2,470,910) 4,586,110] 5,752,111) 7,129,525) 5,283,426] 6,912,962 
Pennsylvania. mee nae \3| 6,365,935] 10,579,127| 11,2721323 12,954,936) 9,733,369] 12,790,668 
Tennessee..........- 362,190 372) 692 397, 569 280,541 216,733 177,729 
Virginian cv iitieicein 3 490,617 510, 210 444/976 341,815 271,228 251, 1346 
Leap (short tons) 
Colorado........... 82,137 56,638 38,542 42,840 41,198, 32,352 
Tdabosscrnes vere 85,444) 99,027 109,951 137,802 177,827 160,680 
Wissoumnlss ica oe osicpi | teisintshees 6104,058 161,659 152,430 194,275) 195,634 
tal Sascossycip ek ae 48,044 44,996 60,605 71,069 88,976 106,105 
SVBOOMAI a oes esionie isto casio | igi ioipikc arse 3,909 2,639 1,818 2,632 
Sriver (fine ounces): 
ATIZODE 6 iicsleter see 2,995,500} 2,605,700} 2,655,700] 3,912,000} 4,489,500} 5,665,672 
California. is.-<i00 = 941,400} 1,082,000} 1,791,600) 1,421,500] 2,020,800} 1,689,924 
Colorado........ -++| 20,483,900] 12,942,800] 8,523,000] 8,989,700) 8,804,400] 7,199,745 
Talon iaces aepoeiaes 6,429,100) 8,125,600] 7,027,000] 9,477,100] 12,573,800) 13) 042} 466 
Michigan..........- 102,000 253,000 262,200 333,700 415,500 581,874 
Montana.........-: 14,195,400) 13,454,700] 12,282/900] 12,540,300 12,536,700} 14,423,173 
Nevada. ctnsiaieian 1,358,700] 5,863,500] 12'366/000] 15, 657,400) 15,877,200] 14,453,085 
New Mexico........ 434,300 354,900 779,000 1,666,900 1,771,300} 2,337,064 
South Dakota....... 536,200 179,000 120,600 172,600 179,800 197,569 
RUORAR se vctas/ein cies oe 3 477,400) 417,200 364,400 429,800 574,700 724,580 
MOPAR Sc ccne ys etnieae «..| 9,267,600} 10, 319, 800} 10,445,900} 11,282,300) 11,722,000} 13,073,471 
Washington......... 24,500) 119,400 204,900 218,700 341,300 213,877 
Zinc ations tons) ‘ 
Lepdeams 6,599 23,238 58,113 41,746 e52,297 
- 62,136 114,287 10,220 9,956 10,634 e14,365 
14, 741 844 140,652 129,018 114,019] 136,300 
z 12,40 35,604 55,986 €93,573 
20,217 24,247 7,734| €116,618 
7,221 9,503 6,818 €12,146 


19,752 33,743 30,914 €41,403 


a A Ca BT RE a SP SE Ae a a Pa aera UR ey ne wer weer pea pe ee - 
a Includes production of West Virginia. 6 Includes production of entire Mississippi Vall 
c Including New Jersey. d Including New on sae production. Pa Nalley: 


XVIII, THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1900-15—Continued 


1900 1905 1910 1913 1914 1915 

Non-Merats: 

Cxrmaunt (barrels): 
California........... 44,565} 1,225,429) 5,805,098} 6,159,182) 5,075,114) 4,503,306 
ON ordeiorel alevera ere 240,442} 1,545,500} 4,459,450} 5,083,799) 5,401,605) 5,156,869 
Indiana 30,000) 3,127,042} 7,219,199) 10,872,574] 9,595,923} 8,145,401 
TONE A Sram [ier scot iaenal easgrear ease |e eee ere ele 3,623,674] 4,233,707| 4,559,630 
BAS resin neces cis ; 230,686) 5,655,808} 3,374,836] 3,431,142] 3,580,287 
Michigan........... 664,750} 2,773,283 687,719] 4,186,236] 4,285,345] 4,765,294 
AVEISHOUIE «3 \cis tran athe oca tome wba ee 3,879,542] 4,455,589] 4,803,338] 4,723,906] 4,626,771 
New Jersey......... 1,169,212] 3,654,777 ,184,698] 4,460,027} 3,674,800] 1,579,173 
New York...... ‘ ,932| 2,111,411} 3,296,350] 5,208,020} 5,886,124] 5,043,889 
Pennsylvania 4,984,417] 13,813;487] 26,675, ,978| 28 701,845] 26,570,151| 28,648,941 
Coat (short tons): 

ADaME® fis ctrn'a/aslenie 8,394,275] 11,866,069] 16,111,462] 17,678,522] 15,593,422) 14,927,937 
Arkansas..... BO ES 1.4é7.045 1,934,673} 1,905,958] 2,234,107] 1,836,540} 1,652,106 
Colorado. . 2250s» 11,973,736] 9,232,510] 8,170,559] 8,624,980 
MBN Oh occas te 45,900,246 61,618,744] 57,589,197] 58,829,576 
Indiana 5... 2.06.65 5 18,389,815 17,165,671] 16,641,132} 17,006,152 
BOWS <p 00.0 olecnveun tal eate 928,120 7'525,936 7,451,022]. 7,614,143 
WR ANGAR Gals.) 2 alarcleurates 4,921,451] 7,202,210} 6,860,988] 6,824,474 
Kentucky........... 14, 623, 319] 19,616,600] 20,382,763] 21,361,674 

aryland 22.505 veo 5,217,125 4,779,839 ,133,547| 4,180,477 
Michigan... . 1,534,967] 1,231,786] 1,283,030) 1,156,138 
Missouri 2,982,433] 4,318,125} 3,935,980] 3,811,593 
Montana.... 2,920,970] 3,240,973] 2,805,173] 2,789,755 
New Mexico.. 3,508,321} 3,708,806} 3,877,689] 3,817,940 
IO hike gran 34,209,668} 36,200,527] 18, 843, 115} 22, "434 691 
Oklahoma..... 6,226} 4,165,770 on 1988, 613} 3,693,580 
Pennsyl- 84) 485, 236 24,922 1,507 88) 995,061 


91,5 
150, 521,526|173,781,217 a7 983° 294| 157,955,137 


vania: | Bitum 79, 842) 326 118, 413) 637 

eee '509,562| 5,766,69 "121,380 360, 1 5,943,258 5,730,361 
68,373] 1,200,684) 1,892,176) 2,429,144 2,323,773 2,088,908 
1,147,027) 1,332,372| 2,517,809) 3,254,828) 3,103,036] 3,108,715 
2,393,754) 4,275,271) 6,507,997) 8,828,068] 7,959,535] 8,122,596 
2,474,093} 2,864,926] 3,911,899] 3,877,891 ,064,820} 2,429,095 
22,647,207| 37,791,580] 61,671,019| 71,254'136 71,707,626 ai, 184,069 

4,014,602] 5, 602, 021) 7,533,088 re 393, ‘066 6,475,293] 6, 554,028 - 
2,110,837] 2,576,986] 3,249,027) 3,323,664] 3,084,149] 3,071,811 
618,755) 1,378,824] 1,346,211 879,461 666,083 70,938 
adn ay wraigialt E 1,514,504] 1,859,553) 1,425,168] 1,686,998 
44,774 89,638] 401,646 67,945 362,572 389,411 
72,116 277,130 282,315 351,846 521,638 684,658 
13,357, aoe 20, 573, 736] 26, 315, 607] 28,753,444] 20,258, 1993 25,622,862 
Tennessee........... 75, 432 8,092 2,756 78 "264,1 256,973 
Virginia..... Barina 685,156] 1 499) \481 1,403'688 1,303,603 780, ‘O84 629,807 
West Virginia....... 2,358,499) 3, ,400,593 3,803,850] 2,472,752] 1,427,962} 1,391,446 

Natura Gas (values): 

California.......:... $79,083} $133,696] $476,697] $1,883,450] $2,910,784] $4,069,004 
Illinois 1,7 7,223 613,642 4,015 437,275 0,371 
Indiana 3,094,134} 1,473,403 843,047 755,407 695,380 
Kansas 2,261,836] 7,755,367| 3,288,394] 3,340,025] 4,037,011 
New York 23,251] 1,678,720] 2,425,633] 2;600,352] 2,335,252 

Brash stean stale 5,721,462] 8,626,954 10, 521, "930 14, 667, 790} 17,391,060 
Oklahoma 130,137] 3,490,704] _7/436,389| 8/050,039 9,195,804 
Pennsylvania........ 10,215,412] 19,197,336] 21/057,211| 211695,845| 20; 401,295} 21,139,605 
West Virginia....... 2,959,032| 10,075,804| 23,816,553| 34;164,850| 35, 076, 755| 36,424,263 

Prrroievm (bbls.): 

HOTNIG, 5)5;<1> oie ss sini 4,324,484| 33,427,473] 73,010,560] 97,788,525] 99,775,327| 97,915,243 
Colorado..........- 317,385 76,238; 794 "799 2,773 8,475 
Illinois..... 200 181,084] 33,143,362] 23, 893, 899] 21,919,749] 24,942,701 
Indiana..... 4,874,392] 10,964,247) 2,159,725 956,099] 1,335,456 75,758 

MSas.... ace 74,714\c12, 013; 495] 1,128,668} 2,375, 029 3,103,585) 2,823,487 
MSOISEATIA Ss eisiatacsscicve’s-«'||s cis ice closes ;910,416 6,841,395] 12,498,828] 14'309,435 18,191,539 
INOW YOK vaciecerccs|.scecedeay 1,117,582) 1,053,838) 02,211 "974 '887:778 
Qhio.... 22,362,730] 16, "346,660 '916,370| 8,781,468] 8,536,352 7,825,326 
Oklahoma 6,472 d 52,028,718] 63,579,384| 73,631,724 97,915,243 
Pennsylvai sees. +-.| 10,437,195] 3'794'662] 7,963,282 8,170,335 7,838,705 

‘exas. 836,039] 28,136,189) 8,899,266] 15,009,478] 20,068,184] 24,942,701 
West Virginia 16,195,675] 11,578,110] 11,753,071| 11,567,299 9, 680, 033] 9,264,798 


c ee production of Oklahoma. d Included with figures for Kansas, 


tion of 
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XVIII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES | 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MINERAL PRODUCTS, 1900-16 
(U. 8. Statistical Abstract) 


(000 omitted) ’ 
1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 
Imports: 

Jeikvhooteoyghbat CPE ea ESE LOCI Ey eRC Lae Noetat aea.Gl rice sears RIC bree $5,055) $4,148] $2,999] $1,977 
Antimony (ore and metal)... $341) $363) $551) $541) 1,134 696} 1, “420 8,039 
‘Asbestos, unmanufactured . 293 706] 1,122) 1,318) 1,760) 1,678) 1, '513| 2,625 

Manufactures of.......... 15 53 269 293 395 391 "230 170 
SPAS EE eiv teseseieainia, che tema iaieie 225 305 316 BAT re lewna lal \vieieiaetats)| ease wise miele meee aes 
Weinent avec cae sire etecremtalp ances 1,276 602 324 122) 160 132 9 
Clays or earths............ 1,035} 1,272} 2,076) 2,107} 2,394) 2,246] 1,983] 1,705 
CORT ieee aciasies ies taeneeene 4,476| 3,906] 4,469] 5,018} 4,376} 3,700) 4,179} 4,866 
OOKuipiwins ious oe ete ea etenaln 232 835 521 558 463 537 398 290 
Copper: in ore, matte, etc.. 3,032] 4,892) 9,272] 7,659] 13,667] 13,696] 11,228] 22,851 

In pigs, ingots, etc....... 12,457] 19,942] 30,938] 32,013] 45,909] 40,809] 20,432] 52,927 


Pee, and other abrasives.. ay 201 309 473 BOD. ek sheshie wise aleun| wlan yy nef eee 


6,763, 6,691] 7,035} 6,984| 3,823] 4,618 
6,289} 6,056] 6,402] 1,782] 4,235] 7,424 


Scrap iron and stee 1,507 304, 463 346) 281} 1,012 
Manufactures of.. 33,213] 29,623] 26,770] 26,550) 22,703] 23,393 
Lead, ore and base bullion. . : 3,616] 3,643] 4,038] 3,397] 1,987) 2,574) 3,3: 
Pig and manufactured.. 27 296 279 167 20 69 91 578 
Manganese, ore and oxide of 2,693) 1,661] 1,592] 1,453] 2,196] 1,841] 1,494] 5,358 
Marble and manufactures of 812} 1,308} 1,552] 1,477) 1,393) 1,835 894 729° 
Nickel ore and matte....... 1,070} 1,205] 3,618} 3,946} 6,398} 6,109} 5,074) 9,520 
Oils maneral ss Saif see ce 220 494 610} 2,143) 9,216} 13,665) 9,790) 12,512 
Phosphates, crude. . make 504 750 THQ sss c ol eibinteca sitio oscar heel le aca aan 
Plaster DOO: ns taveleie/siele wives cis 242 361 426 MON c aa tal]. x ain m sisi ¥| rietetatel seed ommtanavatees 
PU tata a wisi sieinerhyp) aioli 5b 1,832] 1,959] 3,345} 3,983] 5,213} 3,975) 1,630) 4,256 
ERG cies inlet shartiv Miesncece AREA 625 496 395 401 377 423) 391 330 
RSULVOL oes cine wie iboeinin wialetesa scare 35,256] 27,484) 45,217] 45,937) 41,268] 30,326) 29,110} 34,154 
Sulphur Ores aiecawesiecs 1,224] 1,694) 2,626) 3,108) 4,111) 3,695] 4,107] 7,121 
FTL issaislalc’t) os atta Neen sabes 1 47 115 BB yee aH is « as kd) oe ro eia Rat 
MIT e seu aloiete sla eeeeeeeee| 19,104] 23,378] 30,869] 37,935) 53,112) 39,422] 30,777] 50,877 
aT OLAds cts eisina wie iakeia ceil Nea terahe 229) 1,139 937 831 251) 1,818] 10,425 
Manufactures of......... 171 60 870 282) 1,911 364 272 523 
Exports: 
Aluminium and manufac- 
PUEGS OLE hms skys eal 244 175 666} 1,330} 1,046) 1,101) 3,245) 5,644 
Asbestos and manufactures of 93 234 312 404 688 687 535) 1,019 


ate and manufactures 


Copper, ore and matte. .... 1,009} 1,338] 1,304] 1,095} 2,958) 3,257 P72) Eee 
Manufactures of......... 57,852| 86,225] $8,004|103,813|140,164|146,222] 99,558/173,946 
Emery and corundum....... 170 347 872| 1,347} 2,311) 2,114] 1,802) 3,333 
Glan aiis/aiuielaeie ciel 'a's bi tis miarahe 48,266] 92, on 118,563] 22,509] 77, i 112,038]146,224) 90,249 
GGA ESI GO oie Pela sina bere kom atlas 21 302 "407 656 520 892 
Iron and Steel: 
FLO OF€ ....ecee ewes cece 79 581] 1,637) 2,496) 3,684) 3,401] 1,277] 2,797 
PATON: oath alsiale! as ois aie aie eradteis prastete 828] 1, aes 2, oe 4, eA 2, "359 2,071 5,847 
Scrap iron and steel...... 749 270 281 794) 1,4 "841 "359 2,481 
Manufactures of......... 118,039} 133, bn 177, Ps 227,454/299, “020 247,779|223,431 612,881 
Lead, manufactures of...... 205 729 "589 2,610’ 1,117 2:483 
Marble and Stone: f 
Unmanufactured......... 120 227 413 607 609 676) 443 364 
Manufactures of......... 1,556} 1,055} 1,034) 1,082} 1,626) 1,470 831) 1,075 


Nickel, nickel oxide and matte 1,219 3,196) 4,532 6,004 9,275) 9, "403 11,110} | 9,876 
Manufactures of 97 80 
Oils, mineral... 


252 
i 98,115 137,237 152,174|133,693]166,423 
6,376} 6,886] 7,454 9,06 8 9,524 10,617 1,742 1,763 
siisiaei.c 16 6 16 391 283 189 187 


556 653 256 20) 21 32 155 272 
55 190 286 329 441 542 616 601 
56,712} 48,848] 55,286] 64,749] 71,614) 54,965) 50,942] 59,792 
44 29 64 ARs sie'six(ain't a:diahip’oussl hiainsgim cel] e epeeteeate 
387 721 879 999) 1,453) 1,477] 1,786] 3,088 

0 588 695 177 

1,669 ee) 196 829) 1,063 406] 21,243] 45,867 


_ Manufactures 
Zinc, ore and dross 
Manufactures of 
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XIX. MANUFACTURES 
W. M. Steuart 


General Conditions.—The opening 
of the year 1916 found domestic fi- 
nances in an unusually sound condi- 
tion. Funds were abundant for all le- 
gitimate industrial requirements and 
apparently. there was no lack of the 
confidence essential to the launching 
and promotion of important projects. 
There had been a marked increase in 
activity in many lines of industry 
during the last half of 1915, and 1916 
started with a record production. For- 
ward contracts had accumulated to 
such an extent that they insured a 
continuation of exceptional activity in 
most branches of industry. There 
were fully twice as many furnaces in 
blast as on the same date in 1915. 
The steel industry was sold ahead in 
excess of all expectations, and all 
signs pointed to record achievements 
during the year. As the year ad- 
vanced the financial situation contin- 
ued to improve. By June the bank 
clearings were 46 per cent. greater 
than in the preceding year, and 48 
per cent. in excess of the total in 
1914. The unusual activity created a 
demand for skilled labor that was dif- 
ficult to meet. The shortage of labor 
and wage controversies prevented the 
full running of machinery in some in- 
dustries. There was a constant ten- 
deney to increase wages, and hardly 
a week passed that did not give ample 
evidence of the desire of employers to 
placate their workers rather than run 
the risk of disorganizing forces, not to 
mention the inconveniences caused by 
strikes (see also XVI, Labor). The 
production for most of the staple 
crops was short; this and the unusu- 
_ al demand for raw material tended to 

increase prices rapidly. A shortage 
in transportation facilities also de- 
veloped during the spring and sum- 
mer, and ‘some manufacturers not only 
found it difficult to get a sufficient 
supply of raw material, but to effect a 


prompt delivery of their finished prod- 
ucts. The condition in domestic man- 
ufactures was reflected most clearly 
by the increase in the exports. For 
the first nine months of the year the 
value of the exports was much great- 
er than for the 12 months of any pre- 
ceding calendar year, exceeding even 
1915 by 400 million dollars. While 
this great increase was due in part to 
the higher prices that prevailed dur- 
ing the year, the balance remaining 
after allowing for that factor is very 
considerable. 

The rapid and unprecedented in- 
crease in prices of material, demands 
for increased wages, restrictions con- 
cerning the delivery of finished prod- 
ucts, and the fact that contracts were 
effected when other conditions pre- 
vailed, made it difficult for manufac- 
turers in some lines to operate satis- 
factorily, although they were over- 
crowded with business. Needless to 
say, the stimulating factor in the rise — 
of prices in most commodities was the 
almost insatiable war demand. The 
value of the exports affected by the 
war for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916, was given as $1,163,000,000, as 
compared with $186,000,000 for 1914 
(see also XX, Haternal Commerce of 
the United States).' ‘It was evident 
that the unprecedented increase was 
due in large measure to the Kuropean 
demand. The purely domestic business 
in steel and many other products was 
slightly, if any, above domestic re- 
quirements. The first six months of 
the year were probably the most ac- 
tive ever experienced by the manufac- 
turers in most of the basic industries. 
With the beginning of the second half 
of the year, there was a notable ab- 
sence of the usual low ebb in indus- 
try that usually comes during the 
summer months. This was due to the 
heavy expenditures by the Government 
for numerous articles required to pro- 
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vision the troops needed in Mexico or 
along the border, and also by foreign 
inquiries for steel, predicated upon 
fears that the United States would 
commandeer supplies of essential mu- 
nitions. (See also XIII, Heonomic 
Conditions. ) 

Industrial Failures—The prosper- 
ous conditions in industry were re- 
flected in the number of failures, 
which showed a marked reduction 
from the high mortality of 1915 (A. 
Y. B., 1915, pp. 332, 516). The fol- 
lowing statement shows the magni- 
tude of the failures in manufactures 
in the different geographic divisions 
during the first nine months of 1915 
and 1916: it shows clearly that the 
betterment in industrial mortality 
was very general throughout the 
country: 


Number Liabilities 
1916 | 1915 1916 1915 
New Eng- 
and....| 464) 479) $5,811,169] $5,875,541 
. Middle 
eee: 1,097| 1,442] 22,390,767] 28,785,848 
out 
meee? 212} 324! 4,386,016] 8,096,777 
out. 
Central. 232} 301) 5,638,492] 4,784,609 
Central 
Hast....| 594) 669] 9,529,441| 32,422,774 
Central 
West....| 241) 282] 2,317,765) 4,030,655 
Western .. 40| 36] 4,601,828 24,899 
Pacific...| 346] 364) 4,439,183) 5,476,906 


Total. . .| 3,226] 3,897/$59,214,661/$89,698,009 


During the first nine months of the 
year the insolvencies in manufactures, 


trading and commerce numbered 13,- 
250 and involved $154,586,707 of de- 
faulted indebtedness, as compared with 
17,288 with liabilities amounting to— 
$241,464,060 in 1915. There were 3,- 
226 suspensions in manufactures with 
$59,214,661 indebtedness, while for 
the same period for 1915 the suspen- 
sions numbered 3,897 and involved 
$89,698,009. 

Magnitude of Domestic Manufac- 
tures.—All industrial and commercial 
reports agree that the year was one 
of immense busiress, extraordinary 
activity in industry, unusual demand 
for money, remarkably good collec- 
tions, heavy railway traffic, and note- 
worthy strength in prices. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the value of the 
products manufactured during the 
year was much greater than for any 
preceding twelve-month period of the 
country’s history. The exact magni- 
tude of the operations can only be de- 
termined by an enumeration of each 
factory. The interests involved are so 
vast and diversified that it is impos- 
sible to collect such statistics for the 
entire country, compile and publish 
them until some months after the pe- 
riod to which they relate. The Fed- 
eral Government, through the Bureau 
of the Census, took a census of domes- 
tic manufactures for 1914 and com- 
menced to publish the results during 
the fall of 1915, but the general totals 
for all industries in the entire country 
were not finished until the summer of 
1916. These general totals are sum- 
marized in the following statement: 


Per cent. 

1914 1909 of Increase, 

1909-1914! 
Number of establishments..............-+ 275,791 268,491 2.7 
Persons engaged in manufactures......... 8,265,426 7,678,578 7.6 
Proprietors and firm members.......... 264,87 273,265 -—3.1 
Salaried employees...........00--0000 964,217 790,267 22.0 
Wage earners (average number employed) 7,036,337 6,615,046 6.4 
Primary HorsepOwe? isis. 's 6 sao tee ns a own 2,547, 18,675,376 20.7 
aprballvauceice eae san haoiks . | $22,790,980,000 | $18,428,270,000 23.7 
Services. . 67,249,000 4,365,613,000 22.9 
Salaries 1,287,917,000 938,575,000 37.2 
Wages... 4,079,332,000 3,427,0°8,000 19.0 
IMatentals sine sOwasacee ...| 14,368,089,000 12,142,791,000 18.3 
Value of ‘products... 4. cst sess ceee ns 24,246,435,000 20,672,052,000 17.3 

Value added by manufacture (value of prod- ’ 

ucts less cost of materials)........... 9,878,346,000 8,529,261,000 15.8 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The year 1914, especially the last| This is shown by a decrease in the 
few months, was a period of industri-| number of wage earners employed 
al depression (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 318). | during October, November, and De- 
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cember, as compared with the num- 
bers employed in the other months. 
Notwithstanding the depression of 
1914, the statistics show that the net 
result of the increases and decreases 
that had occurred during the preced- 
ing five years was a decided gain in 
the magnitude of the manufactures of 
the country. The value of the prod- 
ucts for 1914 were 17.3 per cent. great- 
er than those for 1909, and the horse- 
power employed had increased by 20.7 
per cent. The manufacturers gave 
employment to 6.4 per cent. more 
wage earners during the depressed pe- 
riod of 1914 than during the highly 
prosperous year of 1909. The aver- 
age number of wage earners is the 
number that would be required to 
perform the work done if all were con- 
stantly employed during the year. In 
some industries, such as the canning 
and preserving of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, large numbers are employed for 
short periods and but a few for the 
remainder of the year. Therefore, the 
average does not indicate the magni- 
tude of employment. During 1914 the 
greatest number of wage earners, 7,- 
242,752, was employed in March, 
while the peak of employment in 1909 
was during November, when 7,006,853 
were at work. 

The statistics reflect some of the 
important changes that are taking 
place in the manufactures of the 
country. The great increase in the 
number of corporations and the mag- 
nitude of their operations have caused 
an actual decrease in the number of 
proprietors and firm members which 
represent the establishments operated 


f 


by individuals and private firms. Dur- 
ing the five years intervening between 
the censuses the number of establish- 
ments operated by corporations in- 
creased from 69,501 to 78,151, the 
number of wage earners employed in 
such establishments from 5,002,393 to 
5,649,646, and the value of their prod- 
ucts from $16,341,116,634 to $20,177,- 
084,844. In 1909 the wage earners 
employed by corporations and the 
value of their products formed 75.6 
and 79.0 per cent., respectively, of the 
totals for all establishments. By 
1914 these proportions had increased 
to 80.3 and 83.2 per cent. During the 
past 15 years the number of officers, 
clerks, and other salaried employees 
of manufacturing establishments has 
formed a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of the total number of all em- 
ployees. ‘This, of course, has been ac- 
companied by a decrease in the pro- 
portion of wage earners who repre- 
sent the producing force. The condi- 
tion is due in part to the extension of 
corporations, as the proprietors and 
members of firms naturally become 
“salaried officials’ of concerns that 
are incorporated. Another reason, 
and probably the most important, is 
the tendency to elaborate the account- 
ing and auditing systems, the employ- 
ment of salaried persons to develop 
and exploit improved methods in both 
the office and factory, as well as in 
the sale of the products. 

The following statement is an an- 
alysis of the working force of the 
manufactures of the country, as re- 
ported for the past three censuses of 
manufactures: 


Class 


Employees in Manufacturing 


Superintendents, managers, clerks, and other subordinate 


salaried employees, total............. Sins 


Males, number........ 
Per cent. of total. 
Females, number . 
Per cent. of total... 


Wagerearners, total ois cic areal cise ances oiealpla 
Males 16 years of age and over, number..... 


er cenpon totals ro evs isase crea 
Females 16 years of age and over, number 
Per cent. of total 


Industries 
1914 1909 1904 

Re eda tacs 71,546 709,532 459,509 

680,290 567,360 381,18. 
78.1 80.0 83.0 
191,256 142,172 78,328 
21.9 20 17.0 
Shean as 7,036,337 | 6,615,046 | 5,468,383 
8 hehe ears 5,522,255 | 5,163,164 | 4,242,643 
78.5 78.1 77.6 
1,389,106 | 1,290,389 | 1,065,855 
19.7 19.5 19.5 
124,976 161,493 159,885 
Serre cate je 1 2.4 2.9 


Of the 8,265,426 persons reported as | 615,509, 80 per cent., were males, and 
engaged in manufacturing in 1914, 6,- | 1,649,917, 20 per cent., females. 
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The statistics reflect the effect of 
the laws restricting the employment 
of children. It is probable that some 
employers do not know the ages of 
their employees and there may be a 
tendency in some localities to evade 
the law. The figures, however, show 
a constant decrease in the percentage 
of children employed. This has been 
accompanied by an increase in the 
proportion of both men and women 
employed. The employment of wom- 
en is confined largely to those indus- 
tries in which the processes require 
dexterity rather than strength. In 
the manufacture of corsets, artificial 
flowers and feathers and plumes, mil- 
linery and lace goods, men’s furnish- 
ing goods, hosiery and knit goods, the 
making of women’s clothing, the man- 
ufacture of fancy and paper boxes, 
the confectionery industry, the manu- 
facture of silk and silk goods, the 
making of men’s clothing, and the 
manufacture of leather gloves and 
mittens, more than half of the wage 
earners in 1914 were females 16 years 


of age or over. 


Control of Manufactures by Corpo- 
rations—Of the 275,791 establish- 
ments reported at the census of 1914, 
142,436, or 51.6 per cent., were operat- 
ed by individuals; 78,151, or 28.3 per 
eent., by corporations; and 55,204, or 
20.0 per cent., by other forms of own- 
ership. While the corporations oper- 
ate a comparatively small proportion 
of the establishments, they gave em- 
ployment to 80.3 per cent. of the wage 
earners employed in all industries in 
the entire country, and the value of 
their products formed 83.2 per cent. 
of the products reported for all es- 
tablishments. Where a large invest- 
ment in plant and machinery is neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of the 
business, the establishments are, as a 
rule, operated by corporations, it be- 
ing easier under this form of owner- 
ship to obtain the necessary capital. 
The general tendency has been toward 
an increase in the relative importance 
of the corporations in the manufac- 
turing industries. 

Increase in Number of Large Es- 
tablishments.—More than 67 per cent. 
of the manufacturing establishments 
in the United States have an annual 
production of less than $20,000. 
There were 184,992 establishments of 


this size enumerated at the last cen- 
sus, but their products formed only 
4.7 per cent. of the total for all. On 
the other hand, the large establish- 
ments, those which had an anrual 
product valued at $100,000 or more, 
numbered 33,985, and formed only 
12.3 per cent. of the total, but their 
products amounted to more than 20 
billion dollars, and formed 84.8 per 
cent. of the total for all establish- 
ments. 

Rank of the States in Manufac- 
tures——While important manufactur- 
ing enterprises are operated in all of 
the states, as well as in the District 
of Columbia, the establishments in 
the 15 states shown in the following 
statement produce a very large pro- 
portion of the total products for the 
entire country; the products of the 
factories in these states. during 1914 
were valued at $19,365,884,491, and 
formed 79.9 per cent., and the wage 
earners employed numbered 5,440,118, 
and formed 77.3 per cent., of the total 
for all states: 


Rank of the Principal 
Manufacturing States in 


Number of | Value of 


. State 
Wage Earners Products 
1914|1909] 1904/1914|1909}1904 
New York.....] 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Pennsylvania...| 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Thinoig.. 5.2.12. 5 4 4 3 3 3 
Obit 2s oie ite 4] 5 5] 4 51 5 
Massachusetts .} 3 3 3 5 4 4 
New Jersey....] 6 6 6 6 6 6 
ichigan...... vA 8 G 7 8 
Indiana....... 9 9 9 8 9} 10 
California..... 12 | 13 | 12 9} 11 | 12 
Wisconsin..... 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 8 9 
Missouri...... é fa Bl Fs We Ud Res Ba a Fc) if 
Connecticut....| 8 8 ye tae 2 va a ee 
Minnesota.....| 18 | 18 | 19 | 13 | 13 | 13 
Maryland..... 15.} 15 | 14 | 14] 15) 14 
OXHS Sar c.c eal s 25 | 27 | 15 | 17 | 22 


The table on the following page 
slows the distribution of manufac- 
tures among the geographical divi- 
sions of the country. 

Concentration of Industries—Some 
industries show a decided tendency 
for local concentration. The automo- 
bile industry reported products valued 
at $632,831,000 for 1914. Of this 
amount, $398,289,000, or 62.9 per 
cent., was produced in the state of 
Michigan, and $164,076,000, or 25.9 
per cent., in the city of Detroit. The 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURES 


Number Wage . 
Census] __ of. Earners yet ne! Capital of 

Year |Establish-| (Average (ibousands) Geis Products 
ments | Number) thousands) 
United States. ...} 1914 | 275,791 | 7,036,337 |22,547,574 | $22,790,980|$4,079,332 |$24,246,435 
1909 | 268,491 | 6,615,046 |18,675,376 | 18,428,270] 3,427,038 | 20,672,052 
1904 | 216,180 | 5,468,383 |13,487,707 | 12,675,581] 2,610,445 | 14,793,903 


New England....| 1914 | 25,193 | 1,140,233 | 3,125,629 2,948,040} 628,409 | 2,926,676 
1909 | 25,351 | 1,101,290 | 2,715,121 2,503,854) 557,631 2,670,065 
1904 | 22,279 940,752 | 2,125,815 1,870,995) 439,050 | 2,025,999 


Middle Atlantic. .| 1914 | 85,466 | 2,355,940 | 6,699,576 | 7,836,071] 1,370,131 8,053,644 
1909 | 81,315 | 2,207,747 | 5,531,502 | 6,505,675] 1,182,568 | 7,141,761 
1904 | 67,699 | 1,886,565 | 4,255,264 4,742,357|- 926,145 | 5,218,266 


East-North-Central] 1914 | 59,896 | 1,680,281 | 5,464,935 5,913,681] 1,073,538 | 6,542,261 
1909 | 60,013 | 1,513,764 | 4,382,070 | 4,547,225) 827,152 | 5,211,702 
1904 | 51,754 | 1,224,528 | 3,120,369 2,895,446) 615,643 | 3,605,368 


West-North-Central} 1914 | 27,199 381,595 | 1,241,940 1,424,181) 235,471 2,032,192 
1909 | 27,171 374,337 | 1,101,990 1,171,572] 204,792 1,803,899 
1904 | 21,492 312,361 753,700 857,904). 157,843 1,284,446 


South Atlantic...]| 1914 | 28,925 685,342 | 2,274,785 1,644,539) 293,063 1,682,999 
1909| 28,088 663,015 | 1,832,001 1,368,475} 244,378 1,381,186 
1904 | 19,564 522,611 | 1,221,040 930,420) 175,461 974,028 


East-South-Central} 1914 | 14,410 264,378 | 1,157,367 713,357) 117,987 700,668 
1909 | 15,381 261,772 | 1,036,560 586,276} 102,191 630,488 
1904 | 10,311 221,229 753,928 405,361 83,942 464,336 


West-South-Central] 1914 | 12,417 211,940 | 1,010,050 687,819} 116,128 802,538 
1909 | 12,339 204,520 873,350 547,739 97,646 625,443 
1904 8,279 143,470 555,717 328,906 67,128 415,232 


Mountain........ 1914 6,079 81,113 463,478 469,971 66,358 437,568 
1909 5,254 75,435 400,766 348,977 56,870 363,996 
1904 3,610 52,790 241,825 220,569 39,046 254,663 


PP aIAAIOL «ate cstelel ets 1914 | 16,206 235,515 | 1,109,814 | 1,153,321] 178,247 | 1,067,889 
1909 | 13,579 213,166 802,016 848,477) 153,810 843,512 
1904 | 11,192 164,077 460,049 423,623} 106,187 551,565 


Value 
Division and State 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING MANUFACTURING CENTERS 


Number of Average Number 
Establishments of Wage Harners Value of Products 
1914 1909 1914 1909 1914 1909 

New York, N. Y 29,621 | 25,938 | 585,279 | 554,002 |$2,292,831,693 | $2,029,692,576 
Chicago, Ill.... 10,115 9,656 | 313,710 | 293,977 | 1,438,498,416 | 1,281,171,181 
Philadelphia, Pa 8,454 8,379 | 251,286 | 251,884 784,499,633 746,075,629 
Detroit, Mich. . ake 2,036 2,036 99,603 81,011 400,347,912 252,992,123 
St. Louis, Mo........ 2,787 2,667 85,058 87,371 360,479,868 328,495,313 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 2,345 2,148 | 103,317 84,728 352,418,052 271,960,883 
“Boston, Mass........ 3,138 3,155 78,894 69,637 284,802,479 237,457,472 
Biitaloy IN. We sive) oie 'ecece 2,225 1,753 54,416 51,412 247,516,476 218,803,994 
Pittsburgh, Pa......- 1,741 1,659 69,620 67,474 246,694,018 243,453,693 
Milwaukee, Wis.....- 1,728 1,764 61,839 59,502 223,555,142 208,323,630 
Baltimore, Md....... 2,502 2,502 73,769 71,444 215,171,530 186,977,710 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 2,135 2,184 59,861 60,192 210,860,386 192,515,692 
Newark, N.J........ 2,275 1,858 63,084 59,955 210,601,047 202,511,520 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1,349 1,102 28,295 26,962 187,854,159 165,404,680 
Jersey City, N. J.. 770 745 31,021 25,454 164,528,608 128,774,978 
San Francisco, Calif. 2,334 1,796 31,758 28,244 162,299,795 133,041,069 
Kansas City, Kans... 201 165 13,095 12,294 159,700,168 164,080,607 
Perth Amboy, N. J... 128 80 9,202 | . 5,866 148,959,944 118,598,096 
Rochester, N. Y...... 1,244 1,203 44,113 39,108 140,696,682 112,676,215 
Te aca oss Ind.. 886 855 30,971, 31,815 139,700,016 126,522,113 

Akron, Ohio......... 305 246 24,680 15,831 122,291,600 73,158,206 
ee Rages 12d TN et 1,207 1,080 44,176 46,381 115,335,131 120,240,584 
Toledo, Ohio.. 713 760 27,076 18,878 115,049,426 . 61,229,542 
South Omaha, Nebr... 61 71 6,063 6,306 106, 025, 436 92,435,712 
Louisville, Ky...... 778 903 25,930 27,023 105,222,671 101,283,955 

EBOtAL eisivialsaie'e/> 81,078 | 74,705 |2,216,116 |2,076,751 | $8,935,940,288 | $7,797,877,153 
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THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


1914 Per P iae 
oO 
Automobile 1909 Tnerease, 

Automobiles} Bodies and Total 909— 

‘arts 1914 

Number of establishments!..... 300 97 1,27 743 ARS 

Persons engaged in manufacture: 91,997 53,954 145,951 85,359 71.0 

Proprietors and firm members. 6 70) 76) 87.7 

Salaried employees..........- 12,630 5,469 18,099 9,233 96.0 

Wage earners (average number) 79,307 47,785 127,092 75,721 67.8 

Primary horsepower ee 104,983 68,701 173,684 75,550 | 129.9 

Capital. 2.00... $312,876,000 |$94,854,000 |$407,730,000 |$173,837,000 | 134.5 

Services..... 84,901,000 | 54,552,000 |139,453,000 | 58,173,000 | 139.7 

Salaries ees se ae er ners erolaty 17,966,000 | 19,560,000 | 37,526,000 | 9,479,000 | 295.9 

Wages.........+.++++++¢+++-| 66,934,000 | 34,993,000 |101,927,000 | 48,694,000 | 109.3 

Materials fi) Sue wee ee 292,598,000 | 63,610,000 |356,208,000 |131,646,000 | 170.6 

Value of products............-. 503,230,000 {129,601,000 |632,831,000 |249,202,000 | 153.9 
Value added by manufacture (val- 
ue of products less cost of ma- 

GOTANIS)) 3. Ooo senp stayin sy Ae pte 210,632,000 | 65,991,000 |276,623,000 {117,556,000 | 135.3 


1 In addition, in 1914, 33 establishments primarily engaged in other lines of manufacture, pro- 
duced automobiles to the value of $6,636,920, and 434 establishments of this character manufac- 
tured automobile bodies and parts to the value of $10,515,070; in 1909, similar establishments 


produced automobiles valued at $830,080 and a 


products of the boot and shoe indus- 
try were valued at $590,000,000, and 
of this, $255,000,000, or 43.2 per cent., 
was produced by the establishments 
_in Massachusetts. The manufacture 
of artificial flowers and feathers and 
plumes is largely concentrated in New 
York City, where 85.8 per cent. of the 
domestic products are manufactured. 
The manufacture of brass, bronze, and 
copper products, clocks, and needles 
and pins are localized in Connecticut, 
as the establishments in that state 
reported 42.8, 41.0, and 64.7 per cent., 
respectively, of these products for 
1914. New York City reported 71.7 
per cent. of the ready-made women’s 
and 34.7 per cent. of the men’s cloth- 
ing manufactured. The collar and 
euff factories in Troy, N. Y., manu- 
factured 90.1 per cent. of the products 
for 1914. The manufacture of foun- 
tain and stylographic pens and tobac- 
co pipes is also confined to New York 
City, where 68.9 and 62.2 per cent. of 
the products were manufactured in 
1914. The cleaning and polishing of 
rice is localized in Louisiana and Tex- 
as, as these states control 87.6 per 
cent. of the products. A similar, 
though not so marked, concentration 
is shown for a number of other: in- 
dustries. 

Manufactures in Cities—The ex- 
tent of the concentration in the prin- 
cipal manufacturing cities is shown 
by the statement on the preceding 
page, in which the 25 cities reporting 

5 


utomobile bodies and parts valued at $4,415,266. 


the largest product in 1914 are ar- 
ranged in the order of their impor- 
tance, as. measured by the value. 
These cities contain 29.4 per cent. of 
the establishments, gave employment 
to 31.5 per cent. of the wage earners, 
and their products formed 36.9 per 
cent. of the total products for the 
entire United States in 1914, 

Basic Industries.—Conditions dur- 
ing the year called special attention 
to the metal and textile industries 
and the manufacture of food products 
and of explosives. While operations 
in other branches of manufacture, 
such as the wood-working industries, 
leather, and chemicals, assumed large 
proportions, the demands for war mu- 
nitions stimulated especially the four 
groups of industry from which they 
are principally derived. 

In 1914 there were 286 furnaces in 
blast, and the annual production 
amounted to 23,269,731 tons of pig 
iron. In December, 1915, there were 
310 furnaces in operation, and the 
production for the last half of the 
year amounted to 17,682,422 tons, in- 
dicating an annual production of over 
35,000,000 tons, or an excess of 12,- 
000,000 tons over 1914. The products 
of the steel works, fabricated metal, 
amounted to 25,522,784 tons in 1914. 
The exports of these products for the 
first eight months of 1914 and 1916 
were valued at $23,061,000, and $130,- 
105,000, respectively. The year 1914 
was one of great industrial depression 
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in these industries. The production 
was considerably less than for a num- 
ber of years. The value of all the 
products of the blast furnaces was 
placed at $318,000,000, while for 1909 
it was $391,000,000. The products of 
the steel works amounted to $919,- 
000,000, as compared with $986,000,- 
000 in 1909. The production for 1916, 
therefore, was phenomenal, and car- 
ried along with it a majority of the 
industries that use metals as raw ma- 
terial. q 
Automobiles.—Of the industries de- 
pendent upon the production of met- 
al, special attention is directed to the 
manufacture of automobiles, general 
statistics of which are given in the 
table at the top of the preceding page. 
The development of the automobile 
has been one of the industrial won- 
ders of the age. There are now ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 automobiles 
registered in the United States, and 
the reports of the manufacturers in- 
dicate that the production for 1916 
will amount to 1,500,000. The ex- 
ports of automobiles and parts dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1916 
were valued at $79,867,229, while for 
the corresponding period of 1914 they 


Electrical Machinery.—The demand 
for electrical equipment of automo- 
biles was only one of the minor fac- 
tors that has stimulated the manufac- 
ture of electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies. The production for 1914, which 
could probably be considered a nor- 
mal year, was valued at $360,000,000. 
The number, variety, and scientific ac- 
curacy of the machinery and supplies 
used for electrical purposes has in- 
creased enormously during the past 
20 years. The scientific precision re- 
quired has tended to specialization, 
and the industry is now one of the 
most highly specialized. The table on 
the following page shows the value of 
products in 1909 and 1914. 

Brass, Bronze, and Copper Products. 
—The development of the electrical 
industries and the consumption of 
copper in the manufacture of war 
supplies are the principal factors that 
have stimulated the production of 
copper and copper alloys. The pro- 
duction of refined copper during 1915 
amounted to 1,634,000,000 lb., and 
the exports for the first eight months 
of 1916 were valued at $133,728,770, 
as compared with $70,182,734 for the 
corresponding period of 1915. The fol- 


amounted to $21,491,862. (See also} lowing table gives the principal statis- 
XXI, Automobiles.) y ties of manufactured products in 1914: 

Products Poiad > pr eesseed 1” Copper Other 

Bronze PP! 

PERC be leet are mtath ict staleieceis: si siv' ors '$231,205,715 |$131,495,148 | $82,841,246 | $16,869,321 
PU GOCAADUMDATS cause cieip Via cisiuleicela nie 7 8,819,571 S 396 1,357,804 1,371 
Plates and sheets..........se0s-0005- 43,019,997 25,928,193 13,638,770 3,453,034 
Rods ..| 14,569,759 8,277,388 6,220,067 72,304 
13,934,641 10,131,975 3,613,370 189,296 
10,273,755 6,967,813 3,119,458 186,484 
3,660,886 3,164,162 493,912 2,812 
60,069,738 5,851,670 52,940,097 1,277,971 
,360,456 5,851,670 | 137,230,815 1,277,971 
LE TOOLS Vcisiasiy cy cress 15,709,282 noe niles 
Other manufactured products......... 85,149,396 | 73,845,526 5,071,138 | 26,232,732 
All other products. .......eepeecseess BOE ZO1Ss Veale bigs wis can files inceeatnrohelate 3 5,642,613 


1 Includes $13,966,315 estimated value of 23,458 tons manufactured and consumed in establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of electrical machinery. 

2 Includes aluminium castings to the value of $6,101,198. 

3 Includes amounts received for contract or custom work and value of some products made 
from metals other than brass, bronze, copper, German silver, or aluminium. 


Cotton—Unusual activity charac- 
terized practically all branches of the 
textile industry throughout the year. 
As a rule, the mills were overcrowded 
with business. Both the foreign and 
domestic demand for practically all 
the textile products increased rapidly, 
but interest was largely centered on 


There was a phenomenal increase in 
the price of raw cotton, which during 
October sold as high as 20 cents per 
pound. That the prosperous condi- 
tion was due in part to the foreign de- 
mand was evident from the fact that 
the exports of raw cotton during the 
first eight months of 1916 amounted 


the manufacture of cotton goods.|to 4,194,056 bales, as compared with 
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THE ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Per Cent. of 

19141 1909 1 Increase, 2 

1909-1914 
Number of establishments........... Sialscabelere re cahaletniaeas 1,121 1,151 —2.6 
Waltre: of products; total i. ciisreciciie atalereislesiealetewiers eves 1$359,432,155 |$240,037,479 49.7 
TD YMATNOB nce katie eontwus ver end strtarcinte ate larhelavern stage’ tabats 23,233,437 17,231,804 34.8 
USE SLOTINOTS ae ware ict a leraisie rote teloietersseomuntee alin eeeiat pranthale 13,120,065 8,801,019 49.1 

Rheostats, resistances, controllers, motor-starting and 

speed-controlling devices, feeder-potential regula- 

POLS ANG TEACUALICER siray hee cicinceteie sala aleve eins: Ais a eta 9,543,224 | %2,674,963 Soo: 
Generator-voltage TOPWULAtOTGs ey reveisia ere set tiie ae 45,154 (4) Raters 
Rectifying apparatus (including rotating commutat- 

ors, electric.valves, mercury rectifiers, and vibrating 

ComMIDUbALONs) nok ee reese yak 147,965 (©) 

Switchboards, panel bi 

light and power.. 8,989,111 5,971,804 50.5 
EME OtOTH a oe rans donee arenes 44,176,235 32,087,482 37.7 
Batteries, parts, and supplie 23,402,455 10,612,470 120.5 
Carbons (including furnace, 

tery, and miscellaneous) .........-++02eeeeeeeee 3,602,741 1,934,864 86.2 
SAT OUIGIAPAH aieleteist stednstsse seals Boss cone punters SMe ae 742,142 1,706,959 | —56.5 
Searchlights, projectors, and focusing lamps. . 2,081,545 935,874 122.4 
Incandescent lamps’: s \-ion stores is lcise gictdoseitis dierarelotstey 17,350,385 15,714,809 10.4 
Sockets, receptacles, bases, etC...........02eeeeeee 5,512,609 4,521,729 21.9 
Hlectric lighting fixtures. .............cceeeeeeee 3,383,955 2,200,668 53.8 
Melee rant: appari : 51. c/s /ate)e)tiojele enis.y-aielp eiwiisivieiarelore 2,248,375 1,957,432 14.9 
Telephone /apparavus se. soaks cvere/eie ker bisiera atatsic pain 22,815,640 14,259, "357 60.0 
Electric heating apparatus. .........-..+..ee2ee0s 4,048,915 1,954,112 106.5 
Electric measuring instruments. .........+++-+.++- 8,786,506 7,800,010 12.6 
Electric locomotives, mine and railway..........-. 3,720,914 4 Galois 
Electrical therapeutic apparatus. ..........e0e000: 2,653,098 1,107,858 139.5 
Magneto-ignition apparatus, sparks, coils, etc....... 22,260,847 6,092,348 | 265.4 
Electric switches, signals, and attachments......... 6,393,551 5,377,843 18.9 
AGUA STACURIEOTE c-fos lcmie rie ms nl clients hat oe ian ath wate 263,806 235,567 12.0 
Electric clocks and time mechanisms.............. 410,774 352,513 16.5 
Insulated wire and’ cables®..........0..02 cece ees 69,. 505, 573 51,624,737 34.6 
Electric conduits (underground and interior)....... 4'874,709 5, gio —4.4 
MN SBUNOS ALEESHOTH  <iacs a cn aie: Vista stars afals's ese piarakern eile 1,188,773 940,171 26.4 
ABNESGHSIe Se Co chan Gansta tel ter ata rela nese we area 1,757,430 1,001,719 75.4 
Cireuit fittings of all kinds... cf si5c 0. ye tee vies eee 2,067,683 1,080,287 91.4 
All other electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 27, 276, 294 18,995,176 43.6 
All other products, including amount received for cus: 

tom) workiand repairing. fac cee nsicle seek cole 23,623,244 17,765,645 33.0 


1 Includes, for 1914, number and output of 91 establishments engaged primarily in other lines 


of industry, but which manufactured electrical machinery, apparatus, and s 
$24,261,961; and for 1909, number and output of 142 similar establishments whic 
ery, apparatus, and papel’ to the value of $18,728,916. 


machin 
2A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
3 Rheostats and resistances only. 
4 Figures not available. 


bia valued at 
made electrical 


5 Not including fixtures made by establishments engaged primarily in the sahttadéure of gas 


and electric fixtures. 


6 Includes insulated wire made in wire-drawing mills. 


6,099,458 and 3,734,531 bales during 
the corresponding months of 1915 
and 1914, respectively. The exports 
of cotton manufactures for the same 
period of 1916 were valued at $84,- 
339,352, as compared with $62,491,779 
and $30,428,405 for 1915 and 1914. 
(See also XIII, Heonomic Conditions. ) 

With the exception of July, the 
monthly domestic consumption of cot- 
ton was greatly in excess of that for 
the corresponding periods, month by 
month, for any year since 1913. The 
largest monthly consumption was re- 
ported for March, when it reached 
613,754 bales. By the close of the 
year there were in the United States 


32,805,883 active spindles. This was 
an excess of 841,648 over the number 
reported as active during 1915, and 
more than twice as great as the num- 
ber in 1890. A striking feature of the 
development of the industry has been 
its increase in the southern states. In 
1880 there were only 561,360 cotton 
spindles in the South, and they con- 
sumed 188,748 bales during the year. 
In 1916 there were 13,382,065 spin- 
dles in operation and they consumed 
3,977,130 bales. Between 1900 and 
1916’ the annual consumption in- 
creased 161.2 per cent., while in the 
New England states it increased 37.6 
per cent. 
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1 Includes cotton goods, cotton small wares, and cotton lace. 


2 Includes woolen goods, worsted goods, carpets and rugs (other than rag), felt goods, and wool-felt hats. 


During each of the past five years 
the factories in the South have re- 
ported a greater consumption than 
the mills in all the other states com- 
bined. The excess was greatest dur- 
ing 1916, when it amounted to 1,349,- 
980 bales. The southern mills now 
operate 40.7 per cent. of the spindles 
in the country. 

There were 1,324 cotton factories in 
operation in the United States in 
1909, and 1,328 in 1914. Of these, 
108 made a specialty of small wares, 
such as shoe and corset lacings, wicks, 
tape, webbing, and lace edgings. There 
were 7,000 persons engaged in these 
factories, and the salary and wage 
payments for 1914 amounted to $3,- 
463,783; the products were valued at 
$11,525,033. There were 41 factories 
that manufactured cotton lace. This 
branch of the cotton industry has de- 
veloped in the United States during 
the past ten years, and the annual 
production now exceeds $13,000,000. 
The following table shows the values 
of the principal products of cotton 
manufacture in 1914 and 1909: 


Products 1914 1909 
Total value. |'$701,300,933|$628,391,813 


Woven goods..... $488,728,054|$447,167,319 


Dio faAiae Onc ; 5989] 27,485,892 
Ginghams...... 36,706,542| 37,939,040 
‘ancy weaves, 
COtalire a cic 129,695,313] 126,873,133 
Drillgs sss 21,256,698] 17,750,151 
Twills, sateens 
OCs sis es 32,891,854| 34,274,107 
All other fancy 
weaves... 75,546,761| 74,848,875 
Napped fabrics ... 24,352,020] 25,695,367 
Velvets,corduroys, 
plushes, etc. 8,540,143 6,965,634 
Toweling and ter- 
Ty weaves. . 9,805,232 6,037,075 
Mosquito netting : 
and similar 
fabrics... .. 2,820,524] 2,103,560 
Bags and bagging 9,705,616 4,862,451 
Tapestries...... 5,411,592 4,723,907 
All other woven 
goods...... 213,769,083) 204,481,260 
Yarns manufactured 
for sale....... 127,363,952) 109,314,953 
Dread’: j.cbis Sis a ate 22,917,099| 20,516,269 
SEWANG': bio seinen 2,792,125 2,417,391 
Cordage and rope. 891,223 1,164,526 
Cotton waste not 
VSCG aie bet icre cay igen 14,421,929] 10,874,386 
All other products. 44,186,551| 36,936,969 


1In addition, cotton goods to the value of 
$12,689,741 were produced in 1914 by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in other lines of 
industry. 
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XIX. MANUFACTURES 
THE EXPLOSIVES INDUSTRY 


Per Cent. of 
. 1909 Increase * 


1909-1914 
Number of establishments.........+0+0eee+eeeeeeees 111 86} 29.1 
Persons engaged in manufacture. ......+.++++-- 8,425 7,058 19.4 
Proprietors and firm members..........+++ 20 21 —4.8 
Salaried employees........... 2,099 763 175.1 
Wage earners (average number) 6,306 6,274 0.5 
Primary horsepower...........+ 45,778 28,601 60.1 
Capitalio Sue iii). cis pets eauri pica oipielsastettera tes lekataly $71,351,414 | $50,167,976 42.2 
SOTVACOR oooh cciaie oe SM ISINS Peotone ao collnreln ving wieraret a 795,62. 5,437,976 43.4 
PALIC orcs cose etal tatiana arbi aga oase eit eee an eee 3,307,335 1,133,606 191.8 
WV OR Na sateccs he cto tan malate erdlelbel cr aiatelniainierels mea teterts a epeit 4,488,288 4,304,370 4.3 
Miaitertals's sti. tnvelevekaluiciniecc ei viaietein siete viereieintnss 25,626,539 22,811,548 12.3 
Walue-of products cassie oie seleitinic clenmales 41,432,970 40,139,661 3.2 
Dynamite '.i. 5 ox. se neces 120,553,653 | 20,998,820 10.0 
Permissible explosives. . 1,604,072 863,209 85.8 
Nitroglycerin.......... 950,611 863,360 | —72.6 
Blasting. pOwGeLratci. ie vemivlelce. acy ciee baker malee 8,459,113 9,608,265 | —11.2 
CONGOWHES. 2 Sisk Ch aelalsw aie ilalere pals Atha) ghee mere 77,455 1,736,427 | —43.7 
Other explosives (including smokeless powder and 
guncotton or pyroxylin sold as such)............. 7,100,478 3,913,787 81.7 
PATTHOEHOR PLOGUCES wcnte cies nies nos senha styishersia) dialer erters 1,787,588 2,155,793 | —16.6 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less 
cost of materials) 25 Fics econ les nid se «nen 15,806,431 17,328,113 —-8.8 


1A minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


Manufacture of Explosives.—The 
continued manufacture of explosives 
on a large scale for export was one of 
the leading features in the industrial 
activity of the year. The operations 
during 1914, which are reflected by 
the statistics in the accompanying 
statement, are no indication of the 
magnitude of the industry in 1916. 
The exports of explosives in the first 
eight months of 1914 were valued 
at $4,142,725; for the corresponding 
period of 1915 they amounted to $65,- 
911,906, and of 1916 to $459,100,368 
(see also XX, Huternal Commerce). 

Consumption of Cotton in the 
Manufacture of Explosives—A law 
approved on Aug. 7, 1916, requires the 
Census Bureau to collect statistics of 
raw and prepared cotton and linters, 
cotton waste, and hull fiber consumed 
in the manufacture of guncotton and 
explosives of all kinds. The phenome- 
nal increase in the manufacture of 
explosives had directed attention to 
the fact that large quantities of cot- 
ton, especially linters, were being 
used, and it was believed that the 
quantities were sufficient to affect the 
price. The investigation showed that 
there were 25 establishments that 
used cotton in some form to manufac- 
ture explosives. 
very small concerns and used compar- 
atively little cotton; only six or eight 
manufactured for the export trade. 


Some of these were | yy 


In all there were 240,003 bales used 
during 1915 and 287,713 bales in the 
first half of 1916. A few of the man- 
ufacturers bleach all or a part of the 
fiber they use, but the general prac- 
tice is to purchase the cotton already 
prepared. The exports of linters dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1916 
amounted to 276,351 bales. It is fair 
to assume that practically all of the 
exports are used in the explosive in- 
dustry. 

Food Products—The manufacture 
of animal and vegetable food products 
and the canning and preserving of 
meats, fish, oysters, fruits and vege- 
tables were carried on in 1914 by 59,- 
317 establishments, and the annual 
products amounted to $4,816,709,664. 
The canning industry is one of the 
principal branches of the manufac- 
ture, and the variety as well as the 
quantity of the products has increased 
rapidly. The production, shown in 
the following table, now places the 
canning industry among the most im- 
portant in the country: 


Number 
Product 5g) Cases Value 
Fish and oysters......| 12,844,757/$41,321,593 
PU tE we Senin alo cigetelants 11,690,703] 30,175,174 
Milk (condensed) .....| 18,196,052] 58,747,252 
Cr LCE AE eG ,955,516| 26,417,624 
Sausage............. 2,846,32: ,845,669 
olla: cuter cemacisenic 4,886,098} 7,877,057 
Vegetables........... 50,258,674| 84,413,667 
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XIX. MANUFACTURES 


PATENTS ANDINVENTIONS 
Water F. Rocrrs 


Patent Legislation—It has been 
the custom of some advertising con- 
cerns to issue circulars and pamphlets 
bearing photographs of Senators and 
Representatives and commendatory 
letters from them in juxtaposition 
with flamboyant advertising intended 
to lure the public into invention by 
promises of great rewards. The 
Commissioner of Patents sueceeded 
during the year in persuading Con- 
gress to pass an act, approved April 
27, 1916, forbidding the use of the 
names of members of Congress in any 
such connection. 

An amendment to Section 4984 of 
the Revised Statutes, approved July 
6, 1916, adds a proviso “that no ap- 
plication shall be regarded as aban- 
doned which has become the property 
of the Government of the United 
States and with respect to which the 
head of any department of the Gov- 
ernment shall have certified to the 
Commissioner of Patents, within a 
period of three years, that the inven- 
tion disclosed therein is important to 
the armament or defense of the Unit- 
ed States,” and requires the Commis- 
sioner to notify the head of the de- 
partment of the expiration of any 
such term. 

An act approved Aug. 17, 1916, ex- 
tends the time (in view of the war) 
‘for filing applications and fees by cit- 
izens of nations which extend sub- 
stantially similar privileges to citi- 
zens of the United States, the time 
running from Aug. 1, 1914, to Jan. 1, 
1918. 

By order of Oct. 18, 1916, the rules 
governing motions to dissolve in 
trademark cases were brought into 
conformity with the rules relating to 
similar motions in patent cases. 

The patent legislation known as the 
“Oldfield Revision,” proposed in 1912 
(A. Y. B., 1913, p. 541) and actively 
debated for some time thereafter, has 
made no progress during the last two 
years. The principal subject before 
the committees of Congress during 
1916 has been the proposed Designs 
bill, providing for registration instead 
of patenting. This bill, approved 
broadly by the Commissioner of Pat- 


ents, has been opposed principally up- 
on some details. 

During the year there was pub- 
lished a revision of the “Rules of. 
Practice,’ following an_ elaborate 
study by a committee of Patent Of- 
fice officials and a representative of 
the patent bar. 

The Patent Office—The Depart- 
ment of the Interior is constructing a 
new building in Washington and it is 
the expectation that when it is fin- 
ished the Patent Office will have prac- 
tically all of the building so designat- 
ed, as well as the building formerly 
known as the Post Office Building, 
directly opposite the Patent Office. 
This promises to make much needed 
room for the enormous accumulation 
of files. 

Approximately 44,000 patents were 
granted in the fiscal year 1916, the to- 
tal number of patents at the end of 
the fiscal year being 1,210,387. Ap- 
plications received in the year, in- 
cluding re-issues, designs, trademarks, 
labels and prints, numbered over 80,- 
000. The number of applications 
awaiting action has decreased, being 
now considerably over 10,000 less than 
two years ago. During the year some 
21,000 patents have expired and are 
now free to the public. The receipts 
of the Patent Office for the year were 
nearly two and a half millions, leav- 
ing a surplus for the year of about a 
quarter of a million. In the past 10 
years the increase in receipts has 
been approximately half a million. 
About 215,000 amendments were filed 
during the year and nearly 290,000 
miscellaneous pieces of correspondence 
were received and indexed. Two and 
three-quarter million copies of pat- 
ents were sold, for which the Office re- 
ceived nearly $130,000. In addition 
to this, considerably over a million 
copies of patents were shipped to for- 
eign countries. The Patent Office re- 
corded nearly 32,000 deeds of assign- 
ment. Copies of records aggregating 
nearly 30 million words were sup- 
plied, bringing in a revenue of about 
$30,000, and nearly 73,000 copies of: 
photographs of drawings, etc., were 
supplied to fill orders. 
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XX. TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


Grover G. Hursner and Ropert RIEGEL 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Tonnage Afloat.—Official figures for 
the year ending June 30, 1915, show 
a slight decrease of 0.8 per cent. in 
the number, and an increase of 5.8 
per cent. in the tonnage, of the docu- 
mented merchant vessels of the Unit- 
ed States as compared with the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The number of 
vessels decreased from 26,943 to 26,- 
701, while the tonnage grew from 
7,928,688 to 8,389,429, the greatest 
absolute increase in tonnage in our 
history. The decline in the number 
of vessels would have been greater 
had it not been for an increase of 389 
vessels registered for the foreign 
trade, which division of tonnage was 
almost entirely responsible for the in- 


crease in total tonnage. Enrolled 
vessels and. licensed vessels showed 
declines in number and tonnage. This 
is not only a continuation of the ten- 
dency noted in 1912, 1913 and 1914, 
when registered vessels were also 
mainly responsible for the growth of 
our merchant marine, but results also 
from the transfer of coastwise ves- 
sels to the lucrative North-Atlantic 
trade. The total of 1,871,543 tons of 
registered shipping on June 30, 1915, 
exceeds that for any of the past 29 
years, and the increase in registered 
shipping during 1915 is three times 
as great as in the previous record year. 
The following table shows the course 
of the documented marine since 1880: 


Year 4 

A . Licensed Vessels Total Documented 

Eee Registered Vessels Enrolled Vessels inder 20 Tans ‘Mecobane Mania 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 

1880.. 2,378 | 1,352,810 | 16,410 | 2,649,353 5,924 65,871 | 24,712 | 4,068,034 
1890... 1,527 46,695 | 15,063 | 3,391,884 6,877 85,918 | 23,467 | 4,424,497 
1895.. 1,260 838,187 | 14,408 | 3,705,104 7,572 2,669 | 23,240 | 4,635,960 
1900.. 1,330 826,694 | 13,786 | 4,239,569 8,217 98,576 | 23,333 | 5,164,839 
1905.. 1,372 954,513 14,126 | 5,391,802 9,183 110,228 | 24,681 | 6,456,543 
1910 1,526 791,825 | 14,049 | 6,593,728 | 10,165 122,529 | 25,740 | 7,508,082 
1911 1,703 872,671 | 13,933 | 6,640,820 | 10,355 125,299 | 25,991 | 7,638,790 
1912 2,012 932,101 | 18,912 | 6,652,686 | 10,604 129,396 | 26,528 | 7,714,183 
1913 2,305 | 1,027,776 | 14,001 | 6,726,340 | 10,764 132,402 | 27,070 | 7,886,518 
1914 2,405 | 1,076,152 | 13,836 | 6,718,974 | 10,702 133,562 | 26,943 | 7,928,688 
1915 2,794 | 1,871,543 13, 348 | 6,384,725 | 10,559 133,161 26,704 | 8, 389, 429 


Of the total registered, enrolled and 
licensed gross tonnage operating un- 
der the American flag on June 30, 
1915, steamers contributed 68.9 per 
cent., sailing vessels 16.5 per cent., 
barges and canal boats 12.7 per cent., 
and motor boats (separately classi- 
fied in 1915 for the first time) 1.9 per 
cent. 

Statistics published by the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation in December in- 
dicate that the documented merchant 
marine in the foreign trade under the 
flag of the United States aggregated 
2,191,715 tons on June 30, 1916, and 
that the entire documented merchant 


marine in the United States increased 
to 8,469,649 tons during the last fiscal 
year. The increase was limited en- 
tirely to the foreign trade. The ton- 
nage engaged in the domestic trade 
on the Great Lakes declined to 2,769,- 
815, and that engaged in the coast- 
wise trade and the trade on the in- 
land waterways declined to 3,517,119 
tons. These figures show that while 
the total documented merchant ma- 
rine of the country increased by 540,- 
961 gross tons since the beginning of 
the European War, our shipping in 
the foreign trade alone increased by 
1,115,563 gross tons. 
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XX, TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


Undocumented Craft.—The above 
figures do not include many undocu- 


mented vessels, of which no reliable | tons. 


recent statistics are available, no 
count having been made since the 
1906 census report, which showed 19,- 


497 such vessels with a gross tonnage | total. 


of 6,579,402 tons. Detailed figures 
were given in the YEAR Book for 1910 
(p. 523). 

Geographical Distribution —The At- 
lantic-Gulf coast, which was an im- 
portant factor in the increase of docu- 
mented tonnage in 1913 and 1914, 


was almost entirely responsible for » 
the gain in 1915, contributing 500,363 
The tonnage on this coast, 
which comprised about 48 per cent. of 
the total tonnage in 1914, in 1915 
had grown to over 51 per cent. of the 
Pacific coast tonnage, which ~ 
expanded by 56,090 tons in 1914, in- 
creased by only 24,619 tons in 1915. 
Porto Rico showed a gain of 6,279 
tons, while Hawaii, the northern lakes, 
and western rivers showed decreases. 
The distribution of vessels and ton- 
nage on June 30, 1915, was: 


aks Motor Canal Boats F 

Sailing Vessels} Steam Vessels Vessels and Barges Total 

No. | Tons | No.| Tons | No.| Tons | No. Tons No. Tons 
Atlantic and Gulf) 5,117) 931,588) 3,539 BO: 584|5,126| 84,312/ 2,809] 790,401} 16,591/4,295,885 
Porto Rico...... 80 8, 538 9 5,40 0} 11 Bl cievo Abaeee eae 100 4,111 
Pacific Coast.. fr 2eh "345 1,036) 683, ‘879 2,178] 50,478} 1,315) 123,057} 4,972)1, 109, 259 
LAWNS soe nti 1150 3 21 11,152} 19 MOG Nee tn al kesere vibes 44 3,361 
Northern Lakes. . 290 190,928] 1 7615/2. 478, 043} 733} 9,902} 593] 139,136) 3,161 2,818'009 
Western Rivers.. Bis 72| 732) '113/358| 929] 16,823| 170 8,551] 1,833] 138,804 

Total oo03.. ou 5,866 1,384,474) 6,952 5,781,416|8,996]162,394| 4,887|1,061,145] 26,701|8,389,429 


The following table shows the dis- | varying measurement rules. The num- 
tribution of the aggregate documented | ber and gross tonnage of steam ves- 
tonnage among the leading customs|sels of the world, as reported in 


districts in 1914 and 1915: 


Customs Districts 1914 1915 
RORtOn a ie dae ereece ss 286,206 243,726 
New Moroes. ce viene 1,806,742 | 2,231,963 
Philadelphia... 3,311 318,364 
Baltimore..... 250,075 235,517 

540,428 570,68 
351,939 345,041 
286,215 296,345 
201,683 198,958 
123,610 109,333 
937,374 921; 634 


World’s Merchant Marine.—The ag- 
gregate tonnage of the merchant ves- 
sels of the entire world in 1916 was | 348,702 tons, or 14 per cent. The de- 
reported by Lloyd’s Register to be| tailed figures indicate that the rate 


48,683,136 tons (30,167 vessels), as 
compared with 49,261,769 tons (30,- 
720 vessels) in 1915, 49,089,552 tons 
in 1914, 46,970,113 tons in 1913, 44,- 
600,677 tons in 1912 and 43,147,154 
in 1911. These figures, it should be 
noted, are not exact, because they in- 
clude “only vessels exceeding 100 tons, 
because they comprise the gross ton- 
nage of steamers and the net tonnage 
of sailing vessels, and because the 
tonnage is stated in accordance with 
official certificates based on widely 


Lloyd’s Register, are given in the ta- 
ble on the following page. 

A compilation of the New York 
Journal of Commerce shows that 
from the beginning of the war to the 
end of 1915 about 990 vessels, ag- 
gregating 1,878,003 gross tons, were 
lost; and during 21 months of war 
preceding May 1, 1916, at least 1,216 
vessels of 16 different nations, aggre- 
gating 2,462,259 gross tons. Of the 
latter total Allied shipping con- 
tributed 1,917,161 tons, or 78 per 
cent.; Teutonic shipping 196,396 tons, 
or 8 per cent.; and neutral shipping 


of destruction increased during the 
first four months of 1916. In April, 
1916, an average of 52,125 tons a 
week was destroyed. 

Relative Position of American Deep- 
Sea Shipping.—The effects of the Eu- 
ropean War on American exports, the 
shortage in ocean tonnage, the rise 
in commodity prices, and the trans- 
fer of vessels to American registry 
are all reflected in the 1915 figures 
showing American and foreign car- 
riage of imports and exports by sea. 
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XX. TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


THE WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE, STEAM VESSELS ONLY 


1900 1915 1916 
Flag 
No. | Gross Tons| No. | Gross Tons} No. | Gross Tons 
American: 

IO ES Ci. atoteitsctolevatel ore, aluinistery 690 878,564 | 1,294 2,623,674 1,343 2,890,315 
Lakes......... Hic 5 Gato 242 576,402 569 2,231,074 561 2/225,900 
Austro-Hungarian ...... 214 387,471 422 1,016,695 385 891,103 
British 5 '. a vs ee sisic acm scene 7,903 | 12,149, "090 10,218 20; 830, 918 | 10,030 | 20, 463, 881 
ARB Ey escvileieroreie eteiniata Wrareteiore 369 A412, 273 5 "803,701 589 797.3 1 
Dutch........ BlevcisTageintore iinet 289 467,209 710 1,498,519 697 1,486,368 
French....... ayeinteta ter nter stats ace 662 1,052,193 | 1,016 1,909,609 998 1,851,120 

Germanic ce anrelin iowa wielelelaiaieioes 1,209 2,159,919 1,897 4,419,167 1,708 890, 
PGB ie weeice com teepeeinn 312 540,349 655 1,513,631 684 1,685,720 
JAPANEHE 6. ese eee cves es 484 488,187 | 1,155 1,826,068 1,151 1,847,453 
OLMORIAT cos cia cistelsienis siatelaie 806 764,683 | 1,658 1,977,809 1,795 2,263,900 
ER MISATAB A c sepaiee arate wile nieve aralhraceupil a tasshatel net | Seataeverane eratony 744 851,951 “753 875,146 
DAGISEitiete siewls swale erases 422 642,231 588 885,755 552 815,166 
(oho ae oA RACAL ERO MOE ESC 678 418,550 | 1,090 1,021,796 1,037 926,650 
Other countries..,.......... 1,591 1,432,237 | 1,906 2,318,841 1,849 2,337, ;089 
MOCHA SS ceteictsreratcretave eee 15,898 | 22,369,358 | 24,508 | 45,729,208 | 24,132 | 45,247,724 


1 Includes Philippine Islands. 


During the year there was an abso 
lute increase of $203,572,156 in the 
value of goods transported in Ameri- 
ean vessels and a relative increase in 
goods so transported from 9.7 to 
14.3 per cent. of the total value of 
goods shipped and received by water. 
_ This is the largest proportion of im- 
ports and exports carried by Ameri- 


can vessels since 1889. The value of 
goods carried in cars and other land 
vehicles, which has increased annu- 
ally since 1909 (with the exception 
of 1914), declined in 1915 by $22,- 
902,688, or 4.8 per cent. The follow- 
ing table shows the position of the 
American merchant marine in the 
carrying trade since 1821: 


AMERICAN VESSELS IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 


Tora. Imports AND Exports 


Yuar In Cars and 
Other Land : 
Vehicles American 
Vessels 

LST rave ceraralerell uierecutarsvetemsiel ea $113,201,462 
TS ZGiarets aimiala ace Wrotarbtaxaleseceiere tora 
DBA Vary core ores derehe tare is teva leito 
EG OR Geter tic a Macciercd Ao aL 507) 247) 757 
ESO Sie Gaia's crepe $20,981,393 258,346,577 
GOO! sherszelevsrete 154,895,650 195,084/192 
ROOD ayeiersi seats 242,265,329 290,607,946 
LO LON fais ctacsre oa 319,132,528 260,837,147 
DOLE os aki 365,903,334 280,206,464 
RODD rie levevieistere 426,116,920 322,451,565 
LOIS) eresieiens 505,831,459 381,032,496 
DOTA Fah eicicladie 473,036,293 368,359,756 
BU Ao Rees Sa 450,133,605 571,931,912 


Per Cent. in 


Foreign = roan 
Vessels Total big 
$14,358,235 |. $127,559,697 8 
162,569,799 9 
239,227,465 8: 
762,288,550 6 
1,224,265,434 1,482,612,011 1 


1,894,444,494 
2/103,201,462 
2,721,962,475 
2,930,436,506 
3,109,018,858 
3,392,028,429 
3,417,108,756 
3,420,693,563 


2,089,528,616 
2,393,809,408 
2,982,799,622 
3,210,642,970 
3,431,470,423 
3,773,060,925 
3,785,468,512 
3,992,625,475 


_ -_ 
POCOCWHWHNONIONN® 
WYORNNH OW POO oT 


= 


Measured by the tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared, also, American 
tonnage furnished a larger proportion 
than usual of the total deep-sea ship- 
ping. American vessels comprised 
34.4 per cent. of the total tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared at Amer- 
ican ports during 1916, as compared 
with 28.5 per cent. in 1915 and 25.8 
per cent. in 1914, This was not en- 


tirely due to a decline in available 
foreign tonnage as in 1915, for aside 
from the relative increase, American 
shipping underwent an absolute in- 
crease from 26,693,736 tons in 1915 
to 35,808,975 tons in 1916. The fol- 
lowing table contains the official fig- 
ures of entrances and clearances of 
American and foreign vessels in the 
foreign trade since 1900: 
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XX. TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


_ ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign American 
Year Total 
: Tonnage Tonnage Per Cent. Tonnage Per Cent. 
56,444,146 44,099,576 78.0 12,344,570 22.0 
62,140,758 47,857,126 77.0 14,283,632 23.0 
79,941,664 62,244,602 73.0 17,697,062 22.0 
85,112,136 65,665,903 77.0 19,446,233 23.0 
92,574,983 69,614,418 75.0 22,960,565 25.0 
101,791,132 74,772,764 73.5 27,018,368 ~ 26.0 
106,571,986 79,101,283 74.2 27,470,703 25.8 
93,595,554 66,901,818 71.5 26,693,736 28.5 
103,996,268 68,187,293 65.6 35,808,975 34.4 


Total Shipping in the Foreign Trade. 
—tThe total vessel tonnage entered and 
cleared in the foreign trade showed 
an increase of 10,400,714 tons in the 
year ending June 30, 1916. Even this 
increase of 11 per cent., however, did 
not bring the total up to the amount 
entered and cleared in 1914. En- 
trances increased from 46,710,466 tons 
in 1915 to 51,563,967 tons in 1916, 
and clearances from 46,885,008 tons 
in 1915 to 52,432,301 tons in 1916. 
The following table shows the ton- 
nage entered and cleared by conti- 
nents during the fiscal year 1916; 
comparison with the figures for 1915 
shows the increase in tonnage to have 
been general for all continents: 


Tonnage Built.—Although the num- 
ber of vessels constructed increased 
from 1,151 during 1914 to 1,157 in 
1915, the total tonnage decreased 
from 316,250 gross tons to 225,122 
gross tons, continuing the tendency 
evident in 1914. The output for the 
year 1915 is the smallest since 1898. 
The recent general tendency toward 
the construction of fewer vessels and 
these of greater individual tonnage, 
noted in previous issues of the YEAR 
Book, appears to have been halted, at 
least for a time. Nevertheless 23 ves- 
sels, or 1.9 per cent. of the total num- 
ber constructed, furnished 57 per cent. 
of the total tonnage. The greater num- 
ber of these were constructed on the 
Atlantic coast, the two largest being 


Entrances | Clearances | built for the Panama Canal adminis- 
Europe.........++ 18,809,663 | 19,926,665 | ttation and seven being bulk-oil car- 
North America... ..| 27,117,599 | 26,957,198 | Tiers. Shipbuilding on the Great 
South America..... 2,580,101 | 2,710,073 | Lakes was at low ebb during the 
i 1,407,239 1,620,396 ear 1915 Th hacalediatn 
605,490 753,876 | Year . e geographical distri- 
1,043,875 464,093 | bution of the tonnage built in the 
—————_—_|—_———— | Dnited States in 1913, 1914 and 1915 
EUOCAD a rsiats cine 51,563,967 | 52,432,301 was as follows: 
1913 1914 1915 
No, {Gross Tons| No. |GrossTons| No. |Gross Tons 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts..... 597 202,394 554 215,141 540 171,422 
Northern lakes ............. 219 90,907 130 56,541 147 16,467 
Pacific coast... <i. .0esseeses 409 44,589 330 36,420 318 31,601 
Western rivers.... BY is 234 7,930 132 8,009 144 5,499 
Porto Rico....... 14 260 3 64 5 35 
Hawaii os :tscces 2 75 2 75 3 98 
Dishes oreiercrares\s-creya\aiarese ¢ 1,475 346,155 1,151 316,250 1,157 225,122 


Of the total of 225,122 tons con- 
structed during 1915, 130,850 tons, 
or 58.1 per cent., were steel vessels, 
whereas in 1914, 205,431 tons, or 
64.9 per cent. of the total, were of 
this nature. A large increase in the 
number of gasoline boats is to some 


extent responsible for the decline in 
relative importance of steel tonnage 
construction in 1915 as compared with 
1914. While the number of sailing 
vessels constructed in 1915 equalled 
the number built in 1914, the sail 
tonnage continued to decline. In 1915, 
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of the total tonnage constructed, 
steamers comprised 142,449 tons; 
‘sailing vessels, 8,021 tons; barges, 
-57,654 tons; motor boats, 12,541 tons; 
and canal boats, 4,457 tons. The 
steam tonnage was relatively less im- 
portant than for several years, form- 
ing only 63.2 per cent. of the total 
tonnage constructed, as compared with 
71 per cent. in 1914, 70.3 per cent. in 
1913 and 66 per cent. in 1912. 

Since the above figures cover only 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
they do not disclose the actual condi- 
tions recently existing in our sea- 
board shipyards. These are at present 
more fully occupied than at any time 
in recent history and the output for 
the current fiscal year will probably 
reach 400,000 tons. Owing to great 
inactivity on the Great Lakes, how- 
ever, the output for the entire coun- 
try probably will not equal that of 
the years 1901, 1902, 1907 and 1908, 
in each of which over 460,000 tons 
were built. Many orders are booked, 
* however, which do not call for de- 
livery until 1917 and later years. 
(See also XXI, Naval Architecture.) 

Ship Subsidies and Mail Payments. 
—The net cost of the foreign mail 
service for the fiscal year 1915 was 
$3,074,875, as compared with $3,565,- 
323 in 1914, $3,691,779 in 1913, $3,- 
195,883 in 1912, and $3,315,349 in 
‘1911, The year thus showed a de- 
crease as compared with 1914 of 
$490,448, or 13.7 per cent. Five con- 
tracts were in force during the year 
under the provisions of the Mail Con- 
tract Act of March 3, 1891, and sub- 
sidies of $1,096,209 were paid, as com- 
pared with $1,089,361 in 1914, $1,- 
144,630 in 1913, $983,160 in 1912, 
and $1,079,945 in 1911. Transat- 
lantic services suffered by reason of 
the war, but the parcel-post service 
with Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
France and Italy, which had been 
suspended, was resumed. Service to 
Belgium is still suspended. All mails 
not carried under the ocean mail act 
of 1891 on the mileage basis are car- 
ried by non-contract vessels on the 
weight and postage basis. 

The Shipping Act.—President Wil- 
son signed on Sept. 7 the Shipping 
Act, creating a United States Ship- 
ping Board for the purpose of en- 
couraging and developing a merchant 


marine and a naval auxiliary and for 
the regulation of shipping. The 
measure is a combination of the Shi 
Purchase bill of 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p. 69) and the Alexander regulatory 
bill which has been before Congress 
since 1914 (A. Y, B., 1914, p- 517). 
Its provisions by sections are briefly 
as follows (see also I, The Siaty- 
Fourth Congress) : 


(1) The United States Shipping Board 
is created, composed of five members ap- 
pointed by the President, the term of 
office ultimately to be six years. Ap- 
pointments are to be made with due re- 
gard to efficiency, and fair representa- 
tion of various geographical divisions of 
the country, and not more than three 
members are to be of the same political 
party. None is to have any connection 
with any common carrier by water or to 
engage in any occupation other than 
that of commissioner. Members may be 
removed by the President for cause. 
The salary is $7,500 for commissioners 
and $5,000 for a secretary. 

(2) The Board has the power to ac- 
quire vessels “suitable, as far as com- 
mercial requirements may permit, for 
use aS naval auxiliaries,” by construc- 
tion, purchase, charter or lease. It may 
not acquire, however, vessels (a) now 
engaged in the foreign or domestic com- 
merce of the United States, (0) under 
the registry or flag of a country en- 
gaged in war, (c) or less than 75 per 
cent. as efficient as when put in commis- 
sion. 

(3) The President may transfer to 
the Board, permanently or temporarily, 
War and Navy Department ‘vessels suit- 
able for commercial purposes and ves- 
sels of the Panama Railroad Co. not in 
use. 

(4) The Board may sell, lease or char- 
ter any such vessels to citizens of the 
United States. Vessels becoming unfit 
for use are to be sold at public sale, 

(5) Vessels purchased, chartered or 
leased from the Board may be registered, 
enrolled or licensed as United States ves. 
sels, Participation in the coastwise trade 
is permitted to vessels built abroad 
and enrolled under this. Act, to ves- 
sels owned, chartered or leased by a cor- 
poration in which the United States is a 
stockholder, and to vessels sold, char- 
tered or leased by the Board to citizens 
of the United States. No vessel pur- 
chased, chartered or leased from the 
Board shall be transferred to a foreign 
flag without the Board’s consent, 

(6) When the United States is at war 
or during a national emergency no ves- 
sels under the United States flag shall 
be sold, leased or chartered to any per- 
son not a citizen of the United States 
or placed under a foreign flag, without 
the consent of the Board. 

(7) The President in emergency may 
take possession of vessels purchased, 
leased or chartered from the Board at 
their fair purchase or charter value. 

(8) The Board may form one or more 
corporations for the purchase, lease, 
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charter and operation of such vessels as 
have been described, with a capital stock 
The Board 
shall control not less than 51 per cent. 
of the stock, and while it may sell stock, 
shall never become a minority stock- 
holder. Vessels are to be operated, how- 
ever, only if the Board is unable after 
a fair trial to sell, lease or charter such 
vessels to citizens of the United States. 
Vessels are to be offered for competitive 
bidding. Operation of vessels, as pro- 
vided for by this section, must cease five 
years after the end of the Wuropean 
War, the stock of the corporation in the 
hands of the public may be taken over 
by the Board at a fair valuation, and 
the property of the corporation shall 
revert to the Board. 

(9) The Board shall investigate the 
relative cost of shipbuilding here and 


_ abroad, the relative cost of operation of 


American and foreign vessels, measure- 
ment and rating rules, marine insurance 
and the navigation laws, and shall make 
recommendations to Congress on these 
subjects. 

(10) No foreign or interstate carrier 
by water shall (@) pay or agree to pay 
deferred rebates to shippers; (b) use 
fighting ships for the purpose of ex- 
cluding or reducing competition; (c) 
retaliate or discriminate against any 
shipper by the refusal of available space 
accommodations through unjust con- 
tracts or by other unfair methods. 

(11) Carriers in foreign and inter- 
state commerce and other persons sub- 
ject to the Act (which term includes 
those in the business of forwarding or 
furnishing terminal facilities) shall file 
for approval with the Board a copy of 
any written and a memorandum of any 
oral arrangement to which it may be a 
party, regulating rates, special rates, 
privileges, competition, pooling or ap- 
portioning earnings or traffic, allotting 
ports, regulating sailings, regulating the 
volume or character of traffic to be car- 
ried, or providing for an exclusive pref- 
erential or codperative working arrange- 
ment. Modifications and cancellations 
thereof are also to be filed. 

(12) The Board is empowered to can- 
cel or modify any such agreement or un- 
derstanding, or part thereof,that it may 
find unfair as between carriers or ex- 
porters, or which operates to the detri- 
Ment of United States commerce. 

(18) Such agreements as are ap- 
proved shall be exempted from the oper- 
ation of the Sherman Act. 

(14) It shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier by water or other per- 
sons subject to the act (a) to discrimi- 
nate between persons by means of spe- 
cial rates, rebates or drawbacks; (b) to 
discriminate between persons, localities 
or kinds of traffic; (c) to falsely bill, 
classify or weigh; (d) to influence any 
marine-insurance company to prevent 
competing carriers by water from secur- 
ing euitable rates on cargo carried. 

(15) As regards common carriers en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, the Board is 
empowered to correct unjust discrimina- 
It may also enforce just 
and reasonable regulations for the ‘hand- 


ling of property by any carrier, 


(16) The Board has power to enforce 
among carriers by water engaged in in-.- 
terstate commerce reasonable maximum 
rates and also regulations affecting clas- 
sifications, receipts, bills of lading, etc. 

(17) Every common carrier by water 
engaged in interstate commerce shall file 
with the Board and keep open to public 
inspection the maximum rates over its 
own route and maximum rates over 
through routes, and must give ten days’ 
notice of a change in rates. The Board 
is empowered fo prescribe maximum 
rates and differentials between rail and 
water carriers when the two services are 
in competition with each other. 

(18) When an interstate carrier re- 
duces its rates with the intent of driv- 
ing out competition it shall not be per- 
mitted to increase such rates unless 
justified by a change in conditions other 
than the elimination of said competition. 

(19) All persons subject to the Act 
are prohibited from disclosing informa- 
ae received from shippers to competi- 
ors. 

(20) As regards all persons subject to 
the Act, the Board may investigate un- 
fair treatment of shippers regarding 
Space accommodations, discriminating 
contracts, or unfair treatment in the 
handling of freight or settlement of 
claims. It may adopt rules necessary 
to prevent such practices. . 

(21) The Board ma require any car- 
rier to file periodically special reports 
of all business about which the Board 
is required by this Act to keep itself in- 
formed. 


Panama Canal Traffic—The traffic 
of the Panama Canal during the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1916, was 
lighter than it had been in the previ- 
ous year because, owing to severe 
slides in Gaillard Cut, the Canal was 
closed during the greater part of 
seven months (it was closed on Sept. 
18, 1915, and remained closed for all 
shipping except small vessels until 
April 15, 1916); and, because many 
vessels that formerly operated through 
the Canal shifted to the lucrative 
trade of the North-Atlantic route, ex- 
tending from our Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to such European ports as are 
open to ocean traffic. The number of 
vessels making -the passage of the 
Canal in the fiscal year 1916 was 
787, as compared with 1,088 in the 
10% months comprising the first 
fiscal year of operation. The net ton- 
nage of the vessels using the canal 
in 1916 aggregated 2,479,761 tons, as 
compared with 3,843,035 tons in the 
preceding fiscal year. They carried 
3,140,046 tons of cargo in 1916, com- 
pared with 4,969,792 tons in 1915. 
The monthly traffic statistics are 
given in the following table: 
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TRAFFIC OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


————————$ $$. rr 


Eastbound Westbound Total Traffic 
qoaite Ves-| Cargo |Ves-| Cargo Ves- Cargo Net Tons 
sels (tons) sels (tons) . sels (tons) 
1915 

ULV sie sab bro's) > bininis vrais ld 77 388,696 93 316,773 170 705,469 547,369 
UB mUstis dis ators oeloefeter ania 72 326,218 89 249,119 | 161 575,337 525,021 
September ...........- 51 274,937 49 181,380 100 456,317 345,370 
October ...... cme fee | heen Adit Lune earvesien Sis Pe eet nie RR he isin Sate 

November ........0+-+ ahh haere ee ie ot Vi pontere tte OSes PEA Pre waste (muncete J 

December... ob ove oct 6 12,908 3 671 9 13,579 9,808 
January 2 550 POY (keane 2 550 600 
February 5 Bae He (A ee 4 1,100 5 1,100 2,484 
March 5 Cy PEN Wap ee eioe if 7,000 11,808 
April 48 224,620 32 144,133 80 368,753 242,684 
May 60 245,861 69 248,289 129 494,150 394,543 
MEMAIO rc coaie'n eletelspeystecdaisre 54 225,020 70 292,771 124 517. 791 400,044 
Total for fiscal year 1916.) 376 | 1,705,810 | 411 | 1,434,236 787 | 3,140,046 | 2,479,731 
Total for fiscal year 1915.| 558 | 2,844,057 | 530 | 2,125,735 | 1,088 | 4,969,792 | 3,843,035 


The greatest decline in Panama 
Canal traffic has been in the coast- 
to-coast trade. Although this por- 
tion of the waterway’s traffic was the 

_ only important part that was not ab- 
normally depressed by the European 
War during the first fiscal year of op- 
eration, it has since all but ceased 
to exist. Nearly all vessels that were 
formerly engaged in the intercoastal 
trade have entered the European trade, 
being attracted by the unusually high 
ocean freight rates that prevail in 
this traffic. Other branches of traffic 
which have also declined since the 


ATLANTIC 
July, 1915 
Route Ves- | Tons of 
sels | Cargo 
ISGAST WARES Ee aides sree rerio it 20 | 74,170 
Europe—West Coast of ae 
America 5 9,585 
Europe—South America.. 4] 11,155 
United States—South and Cen- 
teal Amerion .i)ir5\..24 68) 11 | 32,508 
United States—Far East and 
Australasia). : cess. ys es 24 | 174,574 
Atlantic terminus—South and 
Central America........... 10 9,816 
Miscellaneous..........+-s.5 1 4,965 
Ballast........ eater Suniensisiake 18 _ 
AERC tas err omtrsa Ral cian 93 | 316,773 


The tolls collected from the vessels 
passing through the Panama Canal in 
the fiscal year 1916 amounted to $2,- 
399,830. The amount expended on ac- 
count of maintenance and operation 
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fiscal year 1915 are the traffic be- 
tween Europe and the west coast of 
North America, and that between 
Europe and the west coast of South 
America. The distribution of the Ca- 
nal’s traffic by routes during the first 
and last months of the fiscal year 
1916 was as follows, the comparison 
of these months being preferable to 
the comparison of the fiscal years as 
a whole, because the returns for 1916 
are influenced greatly by the extended 
suspension of traffic caused by the re- 
currence of slides (see also X, Wa- 
terways and Harbors) : 


to Paciric Paciric TO ATLANTIC 
June, 1916 July, 1915 June, 1916 
Ves- | Tons of | Ves- | Tons of | Ves- | Tons of 
sels | Cargo | sels | Cargo | sels | Cargo 
2] 18,805 125) 73,821) — 
2 9,790 8 | 42,049 1 6,596 
3 9,414 14 | 108,010 5 27,521 
‘12 73,329 | 25 | 110,099 143,752 
20 | 149,089 5 | 29,381 5,559 
19 | 23,455 8 8,366 28,528 
1 8,492 5 | 17,470 13,064 
11 _ 1 — _ 
70 | 292,771 77 | 388,696 225,020. 


was $6,999,750. This left an operat- 
ing deficit of $4,599,920, although in 
the preceding year the tolls had ex- 
ceeded current operating and main- 
tenance costs by $220,256. In neither 
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year do these expense returns make 
any allowance for interest on the 
money invested in the Canal or for 
depreciation. The traffic of the year 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE 


Total Foreign Trade.—Official fig- 
ures for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, show the total value of im- 
ports and exports to have been $6,- 
531,542,375, as compared with $4,442,- 
759,080 in 1915, an increase of $2,- 
088,783,295, or 47 per cent. Since 
June 30, 1914, our commerce with 
other nations has increased by more 
than half. The readjustment in Amer- 
ican commerce caused by the Euro- 
pean War in 1915 was accentuated 
during 1916. Exports, stimulated by 
the war, continued to expand more 
than imports, both actually and rela- 
tively. Thus, while in 1915 exports 
formed 62.3 per cent. of the total 
trade and imports 37.7 per cent., in 
1916 exports aggregated $4,333,658,- 
865, or 66.3 per cent. of the total, 
and imports $2,197,883,510, or 33.7 
per cent. Exports to every continent 
showed a gain, with Europe naturally 
‘the leader in this respect. An in- 
crease in imports from every conti- 
nent was likewise apparent, the great- 
est being in the North-American and 


1916 was unusually small, while its 
running expenses were large because 
they included the cost of dredging 
and otherwise keeping the Canal open. 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Asiatic trades. Imports from Europe, 
as might be expected, were still sev- 
eral hundred million dollars below 
their usual figure. Nearly one-half of 
the total gain in our foreign trade as 
a whole is attributable to an increase 
of $1,027,748,742, or over 50 per 
cent., in exports to Europe. Of the 
increase of $2,088,783,295 in total for- 
eign trade, only $396,865,385, or 18.9 
per cent. of the gain, was attributable 
to trade with neutrals. 

Exports to Foreign Countries.— 
While the 1915 increase in exports of 
over 17 per cent. was unparalleled in 
recent years, the figures for the fiscal 
year 1916 show an even greater gain. 
Their total value was $4,333,658,865, 
as compared with $2,768,589,340 in 
1915, an increase of $1,565,069,525, or 
over 56 per cent. In the fiscal year 
1914 exports declined four per cent.; 
since that time they have almost dou- 
bled. The exports of merchandise by 
continents for the four fiscal years 
1913 to 1916 are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CONTINENTS 


' Continent 1913 1914 1915 1916 
Europe..........-- $1,479,074,761 $1,486,498,729 $1,971,434,687 $2,999, 183,429 
North America..... 617,413,013 528,644,962 477,075,727 732,890,028 
South America.,.... 146,147,993 124,539,909 99,323,957. 180,356,555 

SA aie alees ai vinia dials ise 115,056,620 113,425,616 114,470,493 278,470,228 
Oceania....... 79,102,845 83,568,417 77,764,725 99,241,555 
SEICE 5 cies slo's wie @)si0' 29,088,917 27,901,515 28,519,751 - 43,517,070 

EROUBL yaieles ern $2,465,884,149 $2,364,579,148 $2,768,589,340 $4,333,658,865 


Of the total increase in exports of 
$1,565,069,525, exports to Europe ac- 
counted for $1,027,748,742, or more 
than 65 per cent., but trade with 
South America, Asia and Africa also 
showed large gains. The larger part 
of the Asiatic increase, however, is 
to be traced to Asiatic Russia, and 
many of these shipments were prob- 
ably destined for ultimate European 
consumption. Of the increase in total 
exports, over 70 per cent. is attrib- 
utable to Great Britain, France, 


Canada and Italy. It is noticeable 
that a decline of 30 per cent. took 
place in our trade with the Nether- 
lands, as a result of the British block- 
ade (see III, International Relations) . 
Our direct exports to Germany have 
become almost negligible, having de- 
clined from $28,863,354 to $288,851. 
Exports to South America, which 
showed a decline of $25,215,952 in 
1915, increased from $99,323,957 in 
that year to $180,356,555 in 1916. 
This may be accounted for by the im- 
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provement in business conditions there; war. Merchandise exports to various 
and gradual adjustment to the changes | important markets are shown in the 
in financing made necessary by the| table below: : 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Market 1913 1914 1915 1916 
Germany. . 2)... $331,684,212 $344,794,276 $28,863,354 $288,851 
Great Britain... . 597,149,059 594,271,863 911,794,954 1,518,046,263 
France 146,100,201 159,818,924 369,397,170 630,672,504 
Canada 415,449,457 344,716,981 300,686,812 466,884,415 
Netherlands 125,909,862 112,215,673 143,267,019 99,232,930 
Ttaly.....- 76,285,278 74,235,012 184,819,688 270,489,922 
Mexico 54,383,424 38,748,793 34,164,447 48,308,542 
Belgium 66,845,462 61,219,894 20,662,315 21,844,638 
OGDaise comin carci 70,581,154 68,884,428 75,530,382 127,040,067 
Argentina...... 52,894,834 45,179,089 32,549,606 65,993,611 
Japan: .. irene eas 57,741,815 51,205,520 41,517,780 75,098,188 


In view of present conditions a com- 
parison of the exports to the Entente 
Allies and their possessions and de- 
pendencies, to the Teutonic Allies and 


their possessions, and to neutral na- 
tions may be interesting. Exports to 


these groups for the past three years 
have been as follows: 


1914 1915 1916 
Entente Allies $1,460,147,814 | $2,028,395,899 $3,505,773,718 
Teutonic Allies. 371,981,614 31,333,678 712,215 
INVITE Lona oR cetio cSt Oty Saree SG 532,449,720 708,859,763 827,172,932 
BUA Oo AGA Aono hem eeaaod soko $2,364,579,148 | $2,768,589,340 $4,333,658,865 


As will be seen from these figures, the 
exports to the Entente Allies and 
their possessions and dependencies 
comprised approximately 80 per cent. 
of our total export trade. As will be 
shown later, however, this must be re- 
garded as very largely a temporary 
and not a permanent gain, owing to 

_the character of the exports. Trade 
with the Teutonic Allies has declined 
from $371,981,614 in 1914 to the in- 
significant figure of $712,215. The in- 
crease in trade with neutral countries 
in 1915 continued during 1916. 

As stated in the YEAR Boox for 
1915 (p. 528), the war has caused 
an extreme readjustment of the char- 
acter of our exports. This consisted 


generally of enormous gains as re- 


gards certain commodities and classes 
of commodities, but some heavy losses 
are also to be noted in particular 
articles. Crude foodstuffs and food 
‘animals and manufactured foodstuffs, 
two items which furnished the great- 
est export increases in 1915, dropped 
back to approximately their normal 
position relative to other groups of 
commodities. The former comprised 
18.7 per cent. of the total exports in 
1915 and 8.9 per cent. in 1916. The 


latter group, manufactured foodstuffs, 
increased from $454,565,404 in 1915 
to $596,071,882 in 1916, but formed 
only 13.9 per cent. of the total in 
1916, as compared with 16.7 per cent. 
in 1915. Crude materials for use in 
manufacturing, while showing a small 
absolute gain, declined relatively from 
18.8 per cent. of the total exports in 
1915 to 12.6 per cent. in 1916. Manu- 
factures for further use in manufac- 
turing showed an increase of $306,- 
687,509, and formed 15.5 per cent. of 
the aggregate exports, as compared 
with 13.1 per cent. in 1915.. The most 
striking phenomenon of the export 
trade, however, was the reversal of 
the tendency of 1915 in manufactures: 
ready for consumption, and an in- 
crease of $1,188,901,981 in this group. 


Finished manufactures in 1916 formed 


46.7 per cent. of the total exports, but 
in 1915 comprised only 29.7 per cent. 
of the total. Miscellaneous merchan- 
dise accounted for 2.4 per cent. of the 
exports in 1916, as compared with 2.9 
per cent. in 1915. Total exports of 
the various groups of commodities are 
shown in the following table (see also 
XIII, Economic Conditions, and XIX, 
Manufactures) : 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CLASSES 


‘Foodstuffs |Crude Ma- 
Partly or | terials for 
Wholly Use in 
Manufac- | Manufac- 
tured turing 


Foodstuffs 
in Crude 
Condition, 
and Food 
Animals 


YEAR 
ENDED 
JUNE 30 


Manufac- 
tures for 
Further 
Use in 
Manufac- 
turing 


Manufac- 
tures _ 
Ready for 
Consump- 
tion 


Miscel- 


laneous Total 


Imports:| Dollars Dollars Dollars 


, .{120/280,302 


Dollars 
00. .| 97,916,293/133,027,3741276,241,152)134,222,045 
.|110,385,208}125,540,654|248, 006, 751)127,576,924 
; 95,350,256|303,001,868) 147,656,292) 
. .{119,202,674/116,620,623/330,491,084/195,750,847 
. ./182,223 895/118, 222, 862/320,794,431/160,233,890 
. ./146,130,903/145,355,839/389, 160,658/177,827,960 
. .(134,322,347|140,358, 109/414,687,999| 220,298,751 
. .|149,747,693/158,656,263/477,027,174|274,096,464 
. -|145,577,427|147,008,870|363,823,723)/196,320,135 
. .|164,110,674|165,700,920)451,359,259/222, 101,622 
. -/144,776,636/181 ,566,572|566,270,770/285, 138,373 
. -/181,194,863]172,006,5011511,362,140)287,785,652 
. |230,358,230/196, 100,608]555,986,041|293,739,134 
. .|211,746,500/194,243,220/635,210,201/349,401,928 
. .|247,947 ,621|227,644,329/632,865,860|/319,275,488 
. -|223,929,564/285,725,091]575,357,144/237,176,522 
. |251,833,794|309,708,717|944,105,228/359,441,501 


100 907,347,193 318,126,502/325,589,000/152,890,591 
. .|246,394,140|336,605,378)397,767,463)148,013,625 
. |184,786,389/328,831,350/373,595,243/131,918,311 
. .|185,308,064/323,244,697|408,442, 137|140,666,864 
. .|135,747,224|308,836,077/461,424,464/174,876,659 
. -|118,185,098/283,065,098/472,114,493/ 209,926,174 
. .|177,216,467|347,385,463|500,536,700/226,210,513 

. |167,348,227|345, 706, 609/593, 145,135/259,442,028) 
-|189,051,824/331,961,663/556,681,462/261,105,883 
.|135,693,409|302,555,341|520,907,436|/231, 186,607 
.|109,828,320/259,259,6541565,934,957/267,765,916) 
. -(103,401,553,282,016,883]713,018,206/309, 151,989 
. -| 99,899,270/318,838,493/723,008,839/348, 149,524 
. -181,907,266/321,204,373/731,758,513/408,806,949 
4. .|137,495,121/293,218,336}792,716, 109|374,224,210 
1915. .|507,003,179|454,565,404/510,455,540/355,862,329 


Dollars 
203,126,341 
205,505,580 
231,420,820 
257,740,815) 
252,812,835 
252,349,842 
307,674,728 
364,192,884 
331,204,635 
299,106,235 
367,723,367 
361,422,180 
360,018,963 
408,178,704 
449,318,214 
335,876,628 
315,353,634 


331,955,684 
317,764,367 
321,946,540 
327,468,629 
348,734'801 
402,049,798 
459,812,655 
480,681,423 


Dollars Dollars 
849,941,184 
823,172,165 
903,320,948 
5,896,825/1,025,719,237 
991,087,371 
6,665,061/1,117,513,071 
9,100,980/1,226,562,446 
10,700,947)1,434,421,425 
10,406,902/1,194,341,792 
9,541,514/1,311,920,924 
11,471,712)1,556,947,430 
13,454,769/1,527,226,105 
17,061,958/1,653,264,934 
14,227,681/1,813,008,234 
16,874,145/1,893,925,657 
16,104,791|1,674,169,740 
17,440,636/2,197,883,510 


14,854,601|1,370,763,571 
13,917,833|1,460,462,806 
14,404,028)1,355,181,861 
7,100,911/1,392,231,302 
5,559,792)1,435,179,017 
6,403,980/1,491,744,641 
6,791,584/1,717,953,382 
7,394,612|1,853,718,034 
489,469,958) 6,515,567/1,834,786,357 
440,229,407| 7,783,393|1,638,355,593 
499,215,329} 8,079,822/1,710,083,998 
598,367,852) 7,592,542/2,013,549,625 
672,268,163 8,155,539|2,170,319,828 
776,297,360) 8,531,897|2,428,506,358 
724,908,000) 7,122,249)2,329,684,025 
807,465,511) 80,826,502|2,716,178,465 


1916. .|380,799,902/596,071 882/536, 189,752/662,549,838)1,996,367,492\100,418,908)4,272,397,774 


1 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 


_ As was stated in the Year Boox 
for 1915 (p. 528) and is apparent 
from the table immediately follow- 
ing, the extraordinary increase in 
total exports for that year was prin- 
cipally due to the foodstuffs group, 
which furnished more than one-half 
of the total increase in export values. 
War munitions and munition ma- 
terial, while showing the extraordi- 
nary relative increases over 1914 of 
515 per cent. and 172 per cent., re- 
spectively, contributed to the total 
comparatively insignificant absolute 
gains. With the close of the fiscal 
year 1915, however, these two latter 
items began to assume important pro- 
portions, and the year 1916 finds them 
together contributing $849,381,635 to 
the value of total exports. Exports 
of foodstuffs, on the other hand, while 
still of high value compared with 
previous years, increased only 2.7 per 
cent. over 1915. Breadstuffs, which 
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gained greatly in 1915, actually de- 
clined in value, while a smaller in- 
crease in meat products than in 1915 
was apparent. War supplies, in- 
cluding horses, mules, harness and 
saddles, aeroplanes, commercial auto- 
mobiles, tires, wagons, gas and fuel- 
oil, barbed wire, horseshoes and surgi- 
cal apparatus, increased only 40 per 
cent, in 1916, as compared with an 
increase of 484 per cent. in 1915. 
Hides, leather and manufactures 
thereof increased only 28 per cent., 
as compared with 99 per cent. in 1915, 
while forage exports declined in 
value from $78,356,631 to $67,159,- 
091. Exports of all these commodi- 
ties, however, are still far in excess 
of normal. Textile manufactures in- 
creased by 67 per cent. as compared 
with 76 per cent. in 1915. Exports 
developed by a state of war, there- 
fore, classing as such the items and 
groups just mentioned, furnished in 
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1916 $880,130,467 out of a total ex- 
port increase of $1,565,069,525, or 
56 per cent., while in 1915 the gain 
in war exports, if they may be so 
termed, was double that of exports in 
general. In other words, a smaller 
proportion of our 1916 exports di- 


rectly contributed to the European 
conflict. The following table shows 
the export values of the products 
mentioned in the years 1914, 1915 and 
1916 and the percentage increases in 
1915 and in 1916 over the preceding 
years: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
1914 1915 Increase 1916 Increase 

ver Over 

Value Value 1914 Value 1915 
Foodstuffst.........6.5 $429,955,930 $904,098,619 110. $928,878,688 2.7 
Munitions?............ 8,127,310 50,027,056 | 515.5 481,253,738 861.9 
Materials for munitions® 35,161,828 95,853,257 172.6 368,127,887 284.0 
War suppliest.......... 28,993,373 169,519,826 484.6 237,939,002 40.3 
Hides, leather and mfrs°. 48,486,870 96,621,807 99.2 124,514,413 28.8 
RiGraredinrr.tsctea pi ae 12,592,173 78,356,631 522.2 67,159,091 —14.2 
Textile manufactures’. . 56,257,320 99,301,948 76.5 166,036,782 67.2 
RL OUAN ciao a eivntiat sarc $619,574,804 | $1,493,779,144 141. $2,373,909,601 58.9 


1 Includes total foodstuffs except oats. 


2 Includes firearms and explosives, except dynamite. 

3 Includes zinc and zinc manufactures, lead and lead manufactures, brass and brass manu-- 
factures, iron rods, steel billets, metal-working machinery and sulphuric acid. 

4Includes horses, mules, harness and saddles, aeroplanes, commercial automobiles, auto- 
mobile tires, wagons, gas and fuel-oil, barbed wire, horseshoes, and surgical apparatus. 

5 Includes hides, sole leather, uppers, other leather, men’s shoes and other manufactured 


leather. ; 
6 Includes hay, oats and oil-cake. 
7 Includes cotton manufactures and woolen 


While in 1915 the principal gains 
were recorded in materials used for 
purposes of war and many staple ex- 
ports showed unusual declines, the 
year 1916 was of unexampled prosper- 
ity as far as exports in general were 
concerned, Practically every. impor- 
tant commodity showed a gain as 
compared with 1915. The commodities 


Agricultural implements 
Fertilizers 


Naval stores 
Tobacco, unmanufactured..........+.e0e sere 
Wood, and manufactures of 


The second class comprises commo- 
dities which not only showed an in- 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes 
Koa) PRAT IANOZSOED acs aouie Weel Sis eioaidieig a eects 
Copper manufactures 
Fruits and nuts 


manufactures. 


principally used for military pur- 
poses have already been spoken of, 
and the remaining important items of 
our export trade may be divided into 
two classes. The first class comprises 
commodities which increased in value 
in 1916, but did not reach the figures 
attained in 1914, and includes the fol- 
lowing: 


1914 1915 1916 
«+++ | $31,965,789 | $10,304,978 | $17,611,297 
cn oie 11,978,738 3,870,887 343, 
setae 14,969,371 3,794,459 9,288,786 
aie ove 19,882,165 | 11,127,239 13,503,607 
Pace 53,963,670 | 44,493,820 53,163,595 
...- | 103,179,640 | 49,787,303 60,707,229 


1 crease in 1916, but which exceeded the 
figures of 1914, and includes: 


1914 1915 1916 

.+.+ | $27,079,092 | $46,380,986 | $124,362,167 
apie 59,921,013 | 55,906,140 958,275 
+++» | 146,222,556 | 99,558,030 | 173,946,226 
Baas 31,850,392 | 34,933,117 36,965,328 
song 12,441,220 | 14,767,513 35,180,096 
«+. | 251,480,677 | 225,861,387 | 621,209,453 
«++ | 152,174,056 | 133,693,275 | 166,423,230 
baie 16,251,486 | 25,831,745 27,167,220 
Pats 20,663,634 | 19,848,358 29,111,004 
-».. | 143,261,846 | 205,785,468 | 266,795,608 
28 
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Cotton exports, however, continue 
to decrease, being valued at $374,- 
186,247 in 1916, as compared with 
$376,217,972 in 1915 and $610,475,301 
in 1914. 

In addition to merchandise, gold 
was exported to the value of $90,249,- 
548 and silver to the value of $59,- 
791,523. As compared with past years 
the imports of gold caused by ex- 
cess of exports were enormous. (See 
also XIII, Heonomic Conditions; and 
XIV, Banking and Currency.) —~ 

Exports by Groups of Ports.—Ofii- 
cial statistics show the following ex- 
ports from the various groups of cus- 
toms districts for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916: 


1915 1916 


pines and Tutuila, showed an increase 
in goods received from the United 
States. The greatest relative increase 
(over 700 per cent.) occurred in 
Guam, while Alaska and Hawaii 
showed the largest absolute increases, 
$5,709,702 and $6,224,602, respective- 
ly. The territorial trade in 1916 ex- 
ceeded in importance the commerce of 
the United States with any one of the 
foreign markets of Italy, British In- 
dia, Argentina, Mexico, or the Nether- 
lands. The shipments to non-contigu- 
ous territories of the United States in 
1915 and 1916 were as follows (see 
oe VIII, Territories and Dependen- 
cies): 


1915 1916 


ee Ra eto yon ara epee 
. 2wall , ’ ’ : 
Guit Coast | ’bos'434'734| 485,100,238 | Porto Rico 30,149,764 | 34,927/311 
Mexican Border.|  14/801,494| 20,523,040 eens ae oon sere 
Pacific Coast...| 173,685,617| 275,959,725 ) pupm--+*- gers pect 
Northern Border] 332,019,531] 514,634,583 | +Utulla. 108 ’ 
Se Cah aba Gath PaO SILAS Cpe Renee $100,538,956" |$116,130,631 
Total...... $2,768,589,340|$4,333,658,865 


Exports from the Atlantic Coast, 
by reason of the huge increase in our 
European commerce, almost doubled 


in value. Other districts showed in- 
creases also, with the excepton of the 
interior ports and the Gulf Coast, 
which latter district has shown a 
- steady decline since 1914, due prin- 
cipally to the decline in cotton ex- 
ports during the war. 

Exports to American Dependencies. 
—Shipments to the non-contiguous 
territories of the United States were 
valued at $116,130,631 in 1916, as 
eompared with $100,538,956 in 1915 
and $106,711,680 in 1914, a gain of 
15.5 per cent. in 1916. Every terri- 
tory, with the exception of the Philip- 


1QOfficial figures revised since issue of the 
Year Boox for 1915. 


Imports from Foreign Countries.— 
Imports from foreign countries dur- 
ing 1916 resumed their increase in 


‘value, which has continued uninter- 


rupted since 1911 save for the year 
1915. They totaled $2,197,883,510 in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
in comparison with $1,674,169,740 in 
1915, an incease of 31 per cent., and 
reached the highest figure ever re- 
corded. While imports from bellig- 
erent countries are naturally rela- 
tively small, the trade with other 
portions of the world seems to have 
increased in spite of difficulties. The 
distribution of imports by continents 
was as follows: 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CONTINENTS 


Continent 1913 1914 1915 1916 
$892,866,384 $895,602,868 $614,354,645 $616,252,749 
361,943,659 427,399,354 473,079,796 591,895,543 
217,734,629 222,677,075 261,489,563 391,562,018 
276,494,777 286,952,486 247,770,103 437,181,464 
37,543,441 42,144,398 52,522,552 96,225,991 
26,425,344 19,149,476 24,953,081 64,765,745 
$1,813,008,234 $1,893,925,657 $1,674,169,740 $2,197,883,510 


Every continent shows an increase, | cline in relative importance. In 1912 
but European imports continue to de-| these comprised 49.5 per cent. of the 
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total; in 1913, 49.2 per cent.; in 
1914, 47.2 per cent.; in 1915, 36.7 per 
cent., and during the fiscal year 1916 
only 28.0 per cent. Asia, Oceania 
and Africa show the greatest rela- 
tive increases, while the largest abso- 
lute increase ($189,411,361) was ex- 
perienced by Asia. This is attribut- 


‘able to increases in goods purchased 


from China, British East Indies and 
Japan. The increased trade with 
Africa may be ascribed to British 
Africa and Egypt. 

._The following table shows the im- 
ports from belligerent and neutral 
countries in 1914,.1915 and 1916: 


1914 1915 1916 
$1,012,018,960 $826,945,355 | $1,169,416,275 
31,331,147 114,092,067 16,782,701 
650,575,550 733,132,318 1,011,684,534 


$1,893,925,657 


Of the total imports from the Teu- 
tonic Allies $13,945,743, or 83 per 
cent., came from Germany. ‘Trade 
with neutral nations, as will be seen, 


$1,674,169,740 | $2,197,883,510 


continued to increase. The value of 
the imports from the principal coun- 
tries since 1913 is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Country 1913 1914 1915 1916 

Great Britain... 05. -.cases ssc ese $295,564,940 | $293,661,304 | $256,351,675 | $308,443,223 
Germany’: -). <ivisiise a ate ne 188,963,071 189,919,136 91,372,710 13,945,743 
PAN CES Wa ace an ale sivichniae 136,877,990 141,446,252 77,158,740 102,077,620 
TRA are tepeten aati ay etecal vin wcaince lel ela te ae 120,155,855 101,329,073 99,178,728 132,663,984 
LOM SEVERE Samu sel neni uNG ome 126,088,173 131,303,794 185,706,901 228,977,567 
WANA a este ciels onesies) cereus 120,571,180 160,689,709 159,571,712 | 204,018,227 
UBD AMG i etcl sole Gar estas 91,633,240 | 107,355,897 98,882,638 147,644,228 
Ttaly......-. 54,107,364 56,407,671 54,973,726 57,432,436 
INLCSICO Stine 77,543,842 92,690,566 77,612,691 97,676,544 
British India .. 67,949,259 73,630,880 51,982,703 71,745,626 
British Oceania........ oe 15,450,442 22,418,262 27,508,028 65,201,971 
(AT Bentin A cose erect ile Stace 26,863,732 45,123,988 73,776,258 112,512,420 
Chile 27,655,420 25,722,128 27,689,780 64,154,859 

ina 39,755,757 40,311,340 40,829,710 72,405,278 
Straits Settlements 35,712,185 26,307,860 24,989,878 82,114,598 


All of the countries named, with 
the exception of course of Germany, 
show increased exports to the United 
States, in sharp contrast with 1915, 
when imports from nearly all the im- 
portant countries were less than in 
the previous year. Argentina now 
takes an important place and Chile, 
the Straits Settlements and China at 
least a temporary position among 
the important sources of American 
imports. Of the countries of less 
trade importance during the past 
year, the imports from which aggre- 
gate $10,000,000 or over, the follow- 
ing rank in the order given: British 
India, Australia, Netherlands, Egypt, 
Philippines, Spain, Dutch East Indies, 
Peru, Switzerland, Colombia, British 
South Africa, Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Germany, Dominican Republic, Swe- 
den, and New Zealand. 

All of the great groups of imports 
except manufactures ready for con- 
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sumption showed an increase in 1916, 
the greatest absolute increase being 
in crude materials for manufactur- 
ing. This group increased in value 
by $368,748,084, or 64 per cent., and 
formed 42.9 per cent. of the total im- 
ports in 1916, as compared with 34.3 
per cent. in 1915. Crude foodstuffs 
and manufactured foodstuffs  de- 
creased in relative importance, form- 
ing 11.4 per cent. and 14 per cent. of 
the total in 1916, respectively, in 
comparison with 13.3 per cent. and 17 
per cent. in 1915. Manufactures 
ready for consumption decreased both 
absoluteiy and relatively and formed 
only 14.3 per cent. of the total im- 
ports. In contrast with 1915, wool- 
en manufactures, cotton manufac- 
tures, leather and manufactures there- 
of were the only important imports 
showing declines from the previous 
year, while all other important im- 
ports increased in value, including su- 
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gar, rubber, wool, hides and skins, 
raw silk, silk manufactures, fibres and 
manufactures thereof, vegetable oils, 
paper and paper manufactures, wood, 
fruits and nuts, iron and steel goods, 
chemicals, precious stones, and coffee. 


While large imports of gold were| ¥ 


considered a feature of the year 1915, 
they were insignificant when com- 
pared with the value of gold, coin 
and bullion, imported in 1916, which 
amounted to $494,009,301. This is 
more than two and one-half times 
the figure for 1915 and is the largest 
in our history. In addition silver 
valued at $34,154,375 was imported, 
as compared with $29,110,323 in 1915. 
(See also XIII, Economic Conditions ; 
and XIV, Banking and Currency.) 
Imports by Groups of Ports.—An 
increase in value of imports occurred 


in all sections of the country in 1916, 


the largest absolute increase occur- 
ring on the Atlantic Coast and the 
largest relative increase on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The following table shows 
the distribution of the imports of 
1915 among the various groups of 
ports: 


1915 1916 
Atlantic Coast .|$1,212,655,650|$1,562,179,535 
Pacific Coast ...} 158,858,408] 262,975,769 
Northern Border| 164,897,211] . 214,196,786 
Gulf Coast... ..| 102,388,415) 110,154,169 
- Interior Ports .. 14,568,584 14,580,134 
Mexican Border 20,801,472 33,797,117 


$1,674,169,740/$2,197,883,510 


Imports from American Dependen- 
cies.—The value of merchandise im- 
ported from the non-contiguous terri- 


tories of the United States during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, is 
shown in the table below: 


1915 1916 
VAlgakariccatonnslels $27,039,470 | $48,965,477 
BWA es cs ceeds 61,831,381 | ~64,389,597 
Porto Rico...... 42,306,350 60,906,453 
Philippines 24,020,169 | 28,232,249 
Guam... Mee ee Le ey ter 
PATERTULA re att aieiptail  Vayavere a atatedonc es LR een Aer 


Patalsrcc's «ole $0 $155,197,370 |$202,493,776 


The increase in imports from de- 
pendencies apparent in 1915 con- 
tinued during 1916 and amounted to 
30 per cent. The year 1915 had 
shown an increase of 35 per cent., as 
compared with a decrease in 1914. 
Alaska increased greatly in relative 
importance, furnishing 24 per cent. 
of the total, in contrast with 17 per 
cent. in 1915, and Porto Rico fur- 
nished 30 per cent. of the 1916 total, 
as compared with 27 per cent. in 
1915. Hawaii, although showing an 
increase of $2,558,216, decreased in 
relative importance. The total do- 
mestic imports from these dependen- 
cies exceeded the total exports to 
them by $86,363,145. Foreign mer- 
chandise valued at $597,714 and gold 
and silver valued at $19,951,789 were 
also received from the non-contiguous 
territories. Ninety-eight per cent. of 
the total bullion came from Alaska. 

The Balance of Trade.—The follow- 
ing official figures, which include re- 
ceipts and shipments of both mer- 
chandise and specie, indicate the 
changes in the balance of trade for 
the past 16 years: 


MERCHANDISE MERCHANDISE AND SPECIE 

eas 

EAR 

Imports Exports! "Exports Imports Exports ree 

1900...| $849,941,184) $1,394,483,082) $544, 541, 898] $929,770,670| $1,499,462,116] $569,691,446 
1901...) 823,172,165] 1,487,764,991| 664/592'826 925,609, 1373 1,605,235,348 679,625,475 
1905 .. .|1,117,513,071| 1,518,561,666] 401, (048, 595/1,198,646,897} 1,660,004,502) 461,357,605 
1906 .. .|1,226,562,446| 1,743/864/500| 517/302/054 1,367.226,716 1,848, '307,154 481,080,438 
1907 ...|1,434,421,425] 1,880,851,078| 446,429,653]1,591,878,298 1,988,989,327 397,111,029 
1908. ../1,194,341,792| 1,860,773,346] 666,431,554/1,387,337,210| 1,991,127,472) 603,790,262 
1909... .}1,311,920,224| 1,663,011,104) 351,090,880/1,399,879,023| 1,810,225,714| 410,346,691 
1910...|1,556,947,430] 1,744,984,720] 188,037,290/1,645,504,529] 1,918,834,796| . 273,330,267 
1911...]1,527,226,105} 2,049,320,199| 522,094,094/1,646,770,367| 2,136,579,810) 489,809,443 
1912 1,653,264,934 2,204,322,409] 551,057,475)1,749,251,653) 2,326,541,422) 576,289,769 
1913. ../1,813,008,234| 2,465,884,149| 652,875,915|1,923,470,775| 2,615, ay 082} 691,790,307 
1914... : "393, 925,657! 2,364,579,148|] 470,653,491/1,990,790,920| 2, '531,582,700| 540,791,780 
1915. 1,674, 169,740) 2; 768,589,340] 1,094, ‘419,600 1/874/848,818 2, '965,755, '675] 1 ,090, '906,857 


1916. . .|2'197/883;510 


4/333,658,865] 2, 135,775,355) 2,726,047,186 


4, 483, 699; 936 a 757, 652,750 


1Including both foreign and domestic. 
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While no excess of exports over 
imports of the magnitude of that ap- 
parent in 1915 ever before appeared 
in the history of our foreign trade, 
the 1915 figures were greatly ex- 
ceeded by those of 1916. The latter 
fiscal year showed the enormous ex- 
port balance of $1,757,652,750, com- 
pared with $1,090,906,857 in 1915. 
This figure would have been even 
greater but for the excess of $403,- 
759,753 in gold imported over gold 
exported. (See also XIII, Economic 
Conditions. ) 

Prices.—It is impossible to conclude 
this description of the foreign trade 
without noting the fact that a part 


of the increase in value of goods ex- 
ported and imported was caused by 
a rise in prices. Thus Bradstreet’s 
index number was 8.9985 in 1914, 
9.8531 in 1915, and 11.7853 in Sep- 
tember, 1916. The London Hconomist 
index number has risen from 2643 in 
1914 to 4372 in September, 1916, and 
Gibson’s index number from 60.8 for 
1914 to 78.4 in September, 1916. 
These index numbers furnish some 
idea of the proportion of the rise in 
export and import values which was 
due to rising prices rather than in- 
creased quantities of goods. (See 
also XIII, Heonomic Conditions; and 
XVI, Labor.) 


INLAND WATERWAYS AND COASTWISH COMMERCE 


Domestic Trade of the Great Lakes. 
—The official figures of the traffic 
passing through the American and 
Canadian Sault Ste. Marie canals in 
the calendar year 1914, provided by 
‘the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
are shown below; figures for 1915 are 
not yet available: 


—SSssSssSsssSssssMssssssssese 


Commodities 1913 1914 
Coal, short tons...| 18,622,938 14,487,221 
Flour, bbl... .... 10,212,667 9,715,085 
Wheat, bus...... 204,821,507 | 150,284,095 
Other grain, bus. .| 112,230,369 68,338,072 

_ Manufactured and 

pig iron, short 

PONS ode mike an 402,912 239,683 
Salt, bse is 730,431 777,208 
Copper, short tons 85,378 91,764 
Iron ore, short 

tomate! ciease 48,109,353 | 31,413,765 
Lumber, board ft.} 599,586,000 | 452,148,000 
Building stone, 

short tons..... 6,181 
General merchan- - 

IGN see eh 1,770,860 1,317,304 

Total short tons} 79,718,344 | 55,369,934 


The total freight tonnage passing 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, 
for the year 1914, amounted to 55,- 
369,934 short tons, as compared with 
79,718,344 tons in 1913. The decrease 
in tonnage was general with respect 
to all commodities except salt and 
copper. Wheat, grain and manufac- 
tured iron show the greatest declines. 
The total traffic of the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal (American) for the year 
1914 was 27,771,467 short tons, as 
compared with 37,022,201 short tons 
in 1913. 

Statistics of the commerce passing 
through the Detroit River are ayail- 
able for 13 consecutive years and up 
until the year 1914 had shown a 
rapid increase. The figures for the 
year 1914, however, do not even equal 
those of 1912. The following table 
shows the number of passages, net 
registered tonnage, estimated freight 
tonnage and value, for the years 1902 
to 1914 inclusive: 


——— ee Eee Se 


Number of | Net Registered Freight Tons Estimated 
Passages Tons Estimated alue 
33,000 39,328,689 44,260,506 $440,834,640 
33,113 37,453,796 46,817,245 471,917,830 
29,472 33,049,984 42,792,326 453,598,656 
35,599 45,912,622 55,508,360 522,888,751 
35,128 50,673,897 63,808,571 662,971,053 
34,149 53,959,769 71,226,895 697,311,302 
27,883 40,628,850 54,086,750 614,425,480 
32,296 54,668,846 67,789,369 732,803,079 
33,638 58,821,282 73,526,602 771,294,055 
30,612 52,142,703 66,951,231 745,167,201 
33,675 61,606,271 78,671,208 859,089,591 
87,473 62,092,149 85,376,705 927,191,016 
31,913 52,927,106 69,810,853 800,032,375 
532 
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Vessels to the number of 1,041 used 
this passage during 1914, as compared 
with 1,156 in 1913. Of the total in 
1914, 837 were steamers, 189 sailing 
vessels, and 15 gasoline boats. The 
average tonnage of all vessels using 
the River was 2,002 tons. 

A company known as the Great 
Lakes Transit Co. has been formed 
with a capital of $20,000,000 to ac- 
quire and operate the steamships for- 
merly operated by railroad companies 
on the Great Lakes. This company, 
it is reported, will control 85 per cent. 
of the passenger business, packet- 
freight and grain steamships in this 
trade. Its fleet will comprise 25 ves- 
sels with a freight capacity of 150,000 
tons. There has been mucli complaint 
since the sale of the lake lines by 
the railroads, because many of the 
through lake-and-rail rates formerly 
in effect have since been withdrawn. 
The combination of local rates which 
this made necessary results in sub- 
stantially higher charges in many in- 
stances than lake-rail shippers were 
accustomed to paying. 

New York State Canals—While the 
customary decline in the tonnage of 


products transported on the New York 
State canals took place in 1915, the 
total of products carried being 1,858,- 
114 tons, still the value of products 
transported increased to $30,610,670. 
The latter result is to be attributed 
to the recent general rise in commod- 
ity prices. Of the total value of prod- 
ucts transported, forest products com- 
prised 17.5 per cent., agricultural 
products 24.9 per cent., manufactures 
4.5 per cent., merchandise 40.9 per 
cent. and miscellaneous 12.2 per cent. 
Of the freight tonnage moved via the 
Erie Canal, about 18 per cent. was 
through freight and 82 per cent. way 
freight, while the way freight on the 
Champlain Canal constituted 47 per 
cent. of the total tonnage. The freight 
carried on the Oswego Canal increased 
by 86,607 tons due to the fact that 
this canal was opened to through nay- 
igation between the Erie Canal at 
Syracuse and Lake Ontario at Oswego. 
The tonnage of the Cayuga and Sen- 
eca Canal decreased by 102,314 tons 
by reason of its being closed between 
Geneva and the Erie Canal. The fol- 
lowing table shows the traffic of the 
New York canals since 1900: 


Tonnacs on New York Strate Canats: 


Erie plain Oswego 
ODO ee eG ae 2,145,876 | 972,867 31,742 
TOOB RS iaisae.e 2,385,491 740,983 172,228 
BOO oie oie /tais< 2,415,548 | 678,506 143,277 
W9OS ia ees 2,177,443 | 614,762 92,831 
TODO! fe cesacere. ate 2,031,307 | 732,125 | 121,717 
GLO rsracsie aa. 2,023,185 | 684,027 110,079 
TOUTE ie cm. t 2,031,735 | 770,668 | 113,891 
POND lacioae :795,069 | 590,723 83,580 
DOM See is sas 1,788,453 | 554,892 61,554 
pe Sa ,361,7 492,014 55,705 
TOSS tes. 1,155,235 | 503,030 142,312 


Total Total 
Cayuga All Quantity Value 
and Others 
Seneca 
130,126 65,330 | 3,345,941 | $84,123,772 
164,874 77,331 | 3,540,90 66,501,417 
112,570 58,013 | 3,407,914 63,903,970 
81,029 85,812 | 3,051,877 54,511,509 
84,957 146,430 | 3,116,536 59,081,572 
80,125 | 175,996 | 3,073,412 59,042,178 
98,854 81,920 | 3,097,068 49,577,629 
80,753 55,991 | 2,606,116 38,444,617 
149,874 47,262 | 2,602,035 36,865,451 
128,698 42,669 | 2,080,850 28,277,991 
26,384 31,153 | 1,858,114 30,610,670 


On May 15, 1915, the Barge Canal 
from the Hudson River at Waterford 
to Oswego on Lake Ontario was offi- 
cially open to navigation for the first 
time, and, as has been stated, the Os- 
wego Canal was in 1915 opened to 
through navigation for the first time 
in five years. Other canal improve- 
ments continued during the year, in- 
eluding terminals at Fort Edward, 
Fort Plain, Crescent, Troy, Mechanic- 
ville and Thomson, making a total of 
22 canal terminals thus far provided 


(see also XXI, Owil Engineering). 
The cause of the decline of canal traf- 
fie in general was commented upon in 
the YEAR Book for 1914 (p. 525). 
Coastwise Trade.—The state of the 
coastwise trade on the North-Atlantie 
seaboard during 1915 as compared 


with the preceding year is illustrated . 


by the coastwise movements at a few 
of the larger ports. The Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange reports 4,142 ar- 
rivals and 4,165 departures of coast- 
wise vessels at Philadelphia during 
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1915, while the figures for 1914 were 
4,170 and 4,187 respectively. 

The coastwise trade passing through 
the Panama Canal during the fiscal 
year 1916 amounted to but 227,103 
tons of cargo westbound and 217,285 
tons eastbound. The coast-to-coast 
traffic was exceedingly heavy until 
shortly before the closing of the Canal 
by slides in the middle of September, 


but when the canal was reopened in 
the following April the coastwise traf- 
fic did not revive. During June, the 
closing month of the fiscal year 1916, 
but two coastwise vessels, carrying 
18,805 tons of cargo, made the west- 
bound passage, and no coastwise ves- 
sels passed through the Canal from 
the Pacific to the Atlantie coast. 
(See also Merchant Marine, supra.) 


EXPRESS COMPANIES 


Official figures of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that nine 
leading express companies (enumer- 
ated in the table below) operated 
over an average of 301,878 miles in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
as compared with 302,696 in 1914, 
301,168 in 1913, and 283,303 in 1912. 
Their aggregate gross receipts from 
operation were $148,989,084 in 1915, 
in comparison with $158,879,059 in 
1914, $168,880,923 in 1913, and $160,- 
121,032 in 1912, a decline of about six 
‘per cent. in 1915 as compared with 
1914. Payments for the express privi- 
lege fell from $79,858,819 in 1914 to 


$73,507,563 in 1915, but total operat- 
ing revenue continued the declining 
tendency of 1914 and fell from $79,- 
020,240 to $75,481,521 because of the 
decline in gross receipts. Total op- 
erating expenses, however, showed a 
satisfactory decline of more than 7 
per cent, and as a result net operat- 
ing revenue aggregated $3,951,540, as 
compared with $404,529 in 1914. Two- 
companies (Adams and Western), 
however, showed an excess of oper- 
ating expenses over operating reve- 
nues, The following table shows the 
principal items for the nine companies 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915: 


Gross Receipts | Cost of Ex- [Total Operat- Operating Net Operat- 
Company from Operation |press Privilege] ing Revenue Expenses ing Revenue 
Pedamay se icicle $35,139,984 $17,167,041 $17,972,943 $18,088,935 115,992. 
American 49,124,062 23,458,861 25,665,201 24,660,305 1,004,896 
3,208,222 1,554,427 1,653,795 1,575,942 77,853 
609,660 303,433 306,227 298,631 7,596 
3,190,805 1,903,533 1,287,272 1,058,576 228,696 
Northern........ 2,818,843 1,515,586 1,303,257 1,060,618 242,639 
Southern ........ 14,385,982 7,278,117 7,107,865 6,302,801 805,064 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 39,290,297 19,724,414 19,565,883 17,860,840 1,705,043 
Western......... 1,221,229 02,151 19,078 623,333 4,266 % 
Total $148,989,084 | $73,507,563 $75,481,521 $71,529,981 $3,951,540 
1 Deficit. 


The operating income (net operat- 
ing revenue minus express taxes and 
uncollectible revenues from transpor- 
tation) of these companies in the fis- 
cal year 1915 amounted to $2,556,210. 
Preliminary statistics recently issued 


condition for the first time in a num- 
ber of years. The operating income 
of each of the principal express com- 
panies during the fiscal year 1915-16 
is shown in the following table: 


by the Interstate Commerce Commis- Company _ 1915 1916 
sion show that during the fiscal year | Adams.......... $316,998: | $1,927,561 
1916 this figure increased to $10,560,- 583,812 3,280,737 
648. The operating income of each of ese mo 
the nine companies, with the excep-| Great Northern. 183,417 255,159 
tion of the Globe, which went out of | Northern........ 181,792 299,688 
Dusiicos oe Apel 20), 1915) ander. | a wane Conese |e 
went considerable increase. Ag in the] Western 1 16,2061 100'796 
case of the American railroad system | 
as a whole, the express business dur- Ae $2,556,210 | $10,560,648 
ing the year 1916 was in a prosperous| Deficit 
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THE POST OFFICE 


Cost of Postal Service—The total | fice, as reported by the Post Office De- 
revenues, expenditures and excess re-| partment, are shown for the years 
eeipts and payments of the Post Of-| since 1900 in the table below: 


Postal Postal . 
Revenues Expenditures Deficit 
$102,354,579 $107,740,267 $5,385,688 
152,826,585 167,399,169 14,572,584 
167,932,782 178,449,778 10,516,996 
183,585,005 190,238,288 6,653,283 
.191,478,663 208,351,886 16,873,223 
203,562,383 221,004,103 17,441,720 
224,128,657 229,977,224 848,567 
237,879,823 237,648,926 230,897! 
246,744,015 248,525,450 1,781,435 
266,619,525 262,067,541 4,551,984! 
287,934,565 283,543,769 4,390,796! 
287,248,165 298,546,026 11,297,861 


\ Excess revenue. 


The figures, as will be noted, show a 
deficit in 1915 for the first time in 
three years of $11,297,861, a result 
ascribed to the fact that postal re- 
ceipts stayed about stationary, while 
the average rate of increase since 1910 
had been over 7 per cent. Postal re- 


ceipts fell off immediately after the 
beginning of the European War and 
the loss continued in varying degree 
throughout the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915. The distribution of expense 
among the various services is shown 
below: : 


1900 


Service in Post Office. . 


1913 1914 1915 


.| $51,214,498 |$123,454,470 Bee iooetaee $139,936,546 


Pasta mail service. 5 767 22,925,614 B02 28,408,243 
Rural delivery service 420,499 45,702,413 | 47,443,711 49,805,851 
Railway mail pay............. -| 37,315,724 51,959,387 56,155,496 59,576,288 
Other means of transportation....... 7,794,212 13,375,142 15,037,105 17,337,637 
Transportation foreign mail.......... 2,155,567 4,258,621 3,768,101 3,273,436 


Nature of the Various Services.— 
The length, annual travel, and rate 
of expenditure for the various classes 
of mail services other than star 
routes are shown for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, in the table on 
the following page. 

As the total rate of expenditure in 
1914 was $93,945,311.17, the year 1915 
as a whole shows an increase of 
$5,326,224.15, or 5 per cent. The defi- 
cit in operation shown in the table 
above is not to be ascribed to this, 
however, but rather to the decline 
instead of the usual increase in 

ostal revenues. Inland service cost 
$96,196,660.29 in 1915, as compared 
with $90,379,987.28 in 1914, thus 
showing an increase in 1915 of about 
6 per cent. The most important fac- 
tor in the increased expenditures was 
the larger amount paid for railroad 
transportation, resulting from a re- 
adjustment of the rates following the 


quadrennial reweighing in one con- 
tract section. Other factors were in- 
creased salaries to rural mail car- 
riers, post-office clerks, and city-de- 
livery carriers as a result of the ap- 
propriation act of March 9, 1914. The 
decrease in the cost of foreign mail 
service was due to the reduction of 
23 per cent. in number of articles sent 
and a decrease of 13 per cent. in num- 
ber of articles received. 

Railway Mail Pay.—Payments to 
railroads in 1915 aggregated $59,576,- 
288, as compared with the following 
in previous years: 


esse $49,405,311 

. 60,583,123 
51,691,301 
51,959,388, 
56,155,496 


Two bills were submitted to Con- 
gress in 1914 for adoption as the 
basis of computation of railway mail 
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POSTAL SERVICES 


Ageregate | annual Travel | Annual Rate of 
Number enn (miles) Expenditure 
Star routes in Alaska 21 4,544.00 249,331.10 $260,518.50 
Steamboat routes... 260 32,402.15 5,684,860 .00 990,313.84 
Mail-messenger routes. 8,094 5,545.34 12,807,455 .45 2,160,961.18 
Pneumatic-tube routes. 6 dV c)als f Ga ea aN eR sre etL A 61,707.00 
Wagon routes (in cities) 291 1,447.66 6,013,654. 27 2,519,157 .86 
Railroad routes....... 3,484 233,675.56 | 499,011,047.78 | 53,934,570.65 
Railway Dost-Ofice: GATS S cine lao lers tet y dmmeiave etelet ae Roxette tener 4,214,181 .42 
Electric and cable car route: 569 8,182.68 | 13,947,850.96 819,452.41 
COTES aek ictal eo ahetetohel wena tea 12,725 285,853.96 $65,860,862. 86 
Starroutesin Alaska (emergency)| ..... | ....cceecese | ceceeuce rata $35,958.03? 
Steamboat routes (pound rate)..| ..... laiatase: sicfouaie (are 1 steieveiel hai: wean aie 94,614.102 
Railroad transportation, misc.: 
Periodical marlsi itch wee in ee ae ee rae Mistatetr ise lth atta etal ete wore edie 651,366.60 2 
Mail weighings) eto'i.0:6 akesli Sec i adeee minvetietsiieielle | Aleta tatters a 381,492.43 
Screen wagon, miscellaneous: 
(Nerrlagey sian his sou Mee ath eae Sip eles areie uel ont giprermietetersl 60,356.72 2 
Experimental collection and 
deliveryservice,Wash,,D.C.| ..... Nip rete Guemee wraalil iperecaleiare aie kveniae 29,141,512 
Freight on mail bags, postal 
OATS, CO Loi}. i ecewiaiiin ee sce wets aie.s)s uiuaist{e'n/aul[orielarsrevetelaeicrais's ‘ 552,196,224 
Railway mail service (officers, 
lentes OLO) Twmtewichteted Gre ah ino dens Soins vabanae ale alolint stelsteis fete 28,530,621 .17 3 
Nitscellancoms expenses «sis 2)eui|i ts aie stt's |e ueln Mente aan ygen| RMR AAO duut gat 50.652 
, Total inland service....... $96,196,660 .29 
Foreign mails: 
AG zregatelCostienectistiatcen'ss|:) lewa cs $3,114,999 .98 olaieabasate Afei sive. i| a iovetbier Acces 
Less postal remnts at Shang- 
hai, China and Vera Cruz, 
MIE eA ee cis sclee eraw een th Rociats 40,124,954] ...,. eta avers 3,074,875.03 
BU OUD tyihsle a's sioreiaistera'y Meco A ie creel Pia iwavats inte wis i ralabatet chalga ve $99,271,535 .32 


1 Authorization, 


2 Actual expenditures. 


+ Estimated actual expenditures, 


‘Cost of intermediary service to foreign countries cannot be ascertained at this time on ca- 


count of conditions in Europe. 


pay (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 529; 1915, p. 
537). The distinguishing feature of 
both was the proposed adoption of 
space instead of weight as a princi- 
pal basis for determining compensa- 
tion. The Post Office Appropriation 
Act of 1916 determined for the time 
being this long-existing controversy. 
Its provisions were briefly the follow- 
ing: 


(1) The continuance of the present 
basis of weight as the principal factor in 
compensation. 

) The Postmaster-General may, 
however, adopt space as a basis of com- 
pensation on such routes and systems 
as may be necessary in order to furnish 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with the data hereafter referred to. The 
bill stipulates the maximum rates which 
may be paid in such cases. 

(3) The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is empowered to investigate the 
subject of railway mail pay and to fix 
and determine from time to time fair 
and reasonable rates and methods for 
ascertaining the rate of compensation, 

) The Postmaster-General is re- 
quired to furnish the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with data necessary 


for the ascertainment of proper rates 
and methods of pay. 

(5) If the final decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be adverse 
to the space system, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shall readjust the compensation 
paid the routes or systems mentioned in 
paragraph (2) above in accordance with 
the Commission’s decision, 


While it might have been concluded, 
and was by the railroads, that the 
provisions of the Appropriation Act 
referring to railway mail pay were 
intended to afford the Postmaster- 
General an opportunity to experiment 
in a small way with the space princi- 
ple of payment, complaints now arise 
that this principle is to be applied on 
mail routes from which the railroads 
derive 90 per cent. or more of their 
mail compensation. The railroad rep- 
resentatives filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a memoran- 
dum asking (1) a preliminary hear- 
ing before the space test is applied; 
(2) the designation of a set period for 
the operation of the test; (3) con- 
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current weighing of the mails during 
the continuance of the test; (4) the 
keeping of contemporaneous and con- 
tinuous statistics during the weigh- 
ing and space tests; (5) prescription 
of other conditions and requirements 
necessary for a proper test; and (6) 
withdrawal of the consent of the Com- 
mission if it cannot make a proper 
order prior to Nov. 1, 1916, on which 
date the Postmaster-General was to 
begin the space-rate system. The ap- 
plication of the railroads, however, 
was denied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The Parcel Post.—The previous in- 
crease in the growth of the parcel- 
post system continued during 1915, 
according to the latest count, made 
in October, 1915, which showed an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in the number 
of parcels handled as compared with 
the result of a count made in April, 
1914. It is estimated that this serv- 
ice is now handling 1,000,000,000 par- 
eels annually, as compared with 800,- 
000,000 previously handled annually. 


The reduction in 1913 of the cost of 
insuring parcels increased this branch 
of the business from an annual aver- 
age of 5,000,000 to 13,000,000 insured 
parcels in 1914; and in 1915 this fig- 
ure grew to 18,000,000, an increase 
over 1914 of above 35 per cent. An 
order effective Sept. 1, 1915, extended 
this principle still further by provid- 
ing for a fee of three cents where the 
indemnity did not amount to more 
than $45 and a fee of 25 cents where 
the indemnity did not exceed $100. 
Further demonstration of the utility 
of the c. 0. d. privilege was given by 
the growth in number of such parcels 
handled from 3,000,000 in 1914 to 
4,000,000 in 1915. An additional par- 
cel-post feature was inaugurated on 
Sept. 1, 1915, whereby the sender of 
a parcel may obtain a receipt for the 
parcel at the time of mailing by the 
payment of a fee of one cent. This is 
not insurance but merely furnishes 
evidence in case of loss that the parcel 
was received by the Post Office for 
transmission. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Telegraphs——The Yrar Boox for 
1914 (p. 532) contained a comparison 
of the telegraph industry in 1907 and 
1912 as reported by the United States 

.Census Bureau. Complete data for 
later years are not available, but the 
principal business operations of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., which 
largely controls the telegraph busi- 
ness in the United States, are shown 
in the following table for the fiscal 
years ending Dec. 31, 1914, and Dec. 
31, 1915: 


1914 1915 

Stock (outstanding) . . |$99,786,758/$99,786,727 
Funded debt......... 28,745,000} 31,994,000 
Miles of wire... .-| 1,581,571| 1,583,593 

ffices 2. V4 25,784 25,142 
Total income. ..| 47,287,388] 52,475,721 
Expenses.... .| 40,578,751) 40,972,541 
Net revenue. . ..| 6,708,637; 11,503,180 
Interest, etc......... 1,337,242} 1,335,588 
Net profits.......... 5,371,395] 10,167,592 
Cash dividends.......j 3,988,886) 4,986,364 
Appropriated for Re- 

BENG ris chiea waits 1,000,000} Fs viel trees 
Surplus for year...... 382,509| 5,181,228 


The corresponding operations of 
the pours competitor of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., the Mackay 


Common stock....... 


Companies, a voluntary association of 
many allied telegraph companies, 
which controls the Commercial Tele- 
graph Cable Co. and through it the 
system known as the Postal Tele- 
graph, were as follows during the fis- 
cal years ending Feb. 1, 1915, and 
Feb. 1, 1916: 


1915 1916 


$41,380,400|$41,380,400 
Preferred <.).560.5 66s 50,000,000] 50,000,000 
Income from invest- 


ments in other com-| 


PANIES als. anes ouise 4,246,014] 4,274,941 
Operating expenses... 60, 55,74 
Balance iiss aie ciese 4,185,430] 4,219,200 
Dividends. 0.0... 044 4,069,020] 4,069,020 
Surplus for year...... 116,410 150,180 


Telephones—The Year Boox for 
1914 (p. 529) showed a comparison 
of the telephone industry in 1907 and 
1912 as reported by the United States 
Census Bureau. As in case of the 
telegraph industry, complete, data for 
later years are not available, but the 
operating returns of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. in 1914 
and 1915 were as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
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1914 1915 
Capital stock...... $344,681,900/$380,477,100 
Randea debt....... 159,505,000} 120,182,700 
Stations!...... ive 8,648,993 9,151,221 
Miles of wire...... 17,475,594) 18,505,545 
Total earnings?....| 46,196,599] 46,809,354 
Net earnings!......| 40,557,977} 41,117,487 
Net income!....... 32,334,814) 34,618,638 
Dividends! ........ 27,572,675) 29,100,591 
Surplus for year!... 4,762,139 5,518,047 


1Figures for American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. proper. 


The combined operations of the en- 
tire Bell System, including subsidi- 
aries (except the Western Union Tele- 


graph Co.), and excluding all dupli- 
cations, are shown in the following ta- 
ble for the years ending Dec. 31, 1914, 
and Dec. 31, 1915: 


1914 1915 

Gross earnings..... $225,952,123/$239,909,649 
Operating expenses 

and taxes........| 93,613,216] 97,667,918 
Maintenance and de- 

preciation....... 73,091,628] 76,059,974 
Net earnings.......} 59,247,279] 66,181,757 
Interest........... 18,940,641] 18,095,643 
Net income. ....... 40,306,638) 48,086,114 
Dividends......... 30,304,186] 32,897,065 
Surplus for year....] 10,002,452} 15,189,049 


STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


The unofficial estimates of the Hlec- 
tric Railway Journal indicate that 
approximately 1,044 miles were add- 
ed to the country’s electric-railway 
mileage during the calendar year 
1915, as compared with an addition 
of 946 in 1914. Of the total added in 
1915, 596 miles represent new elec- 
tric-railway track built, and 448 
miles electrified steam mileage. 

The total electric-railway mileage 


of the United States in June, 1915, 
according to the unofficial returns of 
the Journal (issue of Jan. 22, 1916), 
was approximately 46,454 miles, as 
compared with 45,004 in 1914; and- 
the electric-railway companies oper- 
ated 99,405 cars and locomotives, as 
compared with 97,721 in the preced- 
ing year. The number of companies, 
miles of track and equipment were 
geographically distributed as follows: 


hv SSSSSSSS 


Districts 


New England states.......5....0cceenesceeee 


Eastern states 


Complete data of electric-railway 
earnings are not currently available. 
The returns of 16 companies having 
a gross revenue of approximately 
$281,000,000 in 1915, however, indi- 
cates a slight decline in both gross 
and net earnings for the calendar year 
1915 as compared with the previous 
year. Their returns for the month of 
January, 1916, on the contrary, show 


Number of | Miles of Electric 

Companies | Track Cars | Locomotives 

93 6,115 | 14,260 116 

320 13,600 | 37,571 154 

318 15,961 28,260 93 

102 2,431 4,673 7 

194 8,347 14,129 142 

1,027 | 46,454 | 98,893 512 


an increase of approximately 8 per 
cent. in gross and 14 per cent. in 
net earnings over January, 1915 
(Electric Railway Journal, April, 
1916). The latest detailed and com- 
plete statistics covering all the street 
and electric railways of the United 
States are the census returns of 1912, 
which were summarized in the YEAR 
Boox for 1914 (pp. 532-34). 


RAILROADS 


Physical Condition and Services.— 
The single-track mileage of all the 
railroads making returns to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on 
June 30, 1915, was 257,569 miles. On 
the lines included in these returns 
there were 66,502 locomotives, 1,742 
more than on June 30, 1914; and 


2,525,094 cars, 21,272 more than in 
the preceding year. Of the total cars in 
service, 2,370,532 were in the freight 
service, 55,810 in the passenger serv- 
ice, and 98,752 in company service. 
The average number of employees, not 
including those in the employ of roads 
whose gross operating revenues were 
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reported as less than $100,000 or 
those in the service of switching and 
terminal companies, was 1,409,342, a 
decrease of 286,141 since the same 
date in the year 1914. 

During the fiscal year 1915 the rail- 
ways making reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission carried 
976,303,602 passengers, a decrease of 
76,835,116 over the corresponding re- 
turns for 1914; and the total freight 
carried, including freight received 
from connections, was 1,802,018,177 
tons, a decrease of 174,119,978 tons 
as compared with the traffic carried 
in the preceding year. The aggregate 
ton mileage was 276,830,302,723, or 
less than the ton mileage of 1914 by 
11,489,587,487 ton miles. 

Since the close of the fiscal year 
1915 there has been a heavy increase 
in the freight traffic of the railroads. 
The figures showing the total volume 
of their traffic are not as yet avail- 
able. It was sufficient, however, to- 
gether with various increases in 
freight charges, to bring about a sub- 
stantial increase in the net revenues. 

Operating Revenues.—The operating 
revenues of the railroads for the fis- 
cal year 1915 were $2,956,193,202, as 
compared with $3,047,019,908 in 1914. 
The official returns of the Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year 1916 are not 
as yet available. Unofficial returns 
“published by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C., indi- 
cate that the operating revenues of 
lines having annual revenues above 
$1,000,000 increased from $2,870,913,- 
815 in 1915 to $3,396,808,234 in the 
fiscal year 1916. These unofficial re- 
turns show the sources of railway rev- 
enues in 1916 to be approximately as 
follows: freight services, $2,409,393,- 
699; passenger services, $673,472,119; 
mail services, $60,057,967; express 
services, $81,014,684; and other oper- 
ating revenues, $172,869,765. 

Operating Expenses.—The operat- 
ing expenses of the railroads in the 
fiscal year 1915 were $2,088,682,956, 
as compared with $2,200,313,159 for 
the preceding year. Unofficial figures 
covering the lines having annual rev- 
enues above $1,000,000 show an in- 
crease to $2,220,004,233 for the fiscal 
year 1916, in comparison with $2,020,- 
$23,953 in 1915. The unofficial re- 
turns for operating expenses for the 


year 1916 were distributed as follows: 
maintenance of way and structures, 
$405,389,892; maintenance of equip- 
ment, $558,777,771; traffic, $60,604,- 
496; transportation, $1,096,632,406; 
general, $79,392,991; and all other. 
expenses, $19,206,677. 

Net Income.—The net operating 
revenues as officially reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
creased from $955,166,874 in 1913 to 
$846,706,749 in 1914 and to $867,510,- 
246 in 1915. It is since the latter 
year that a marked change has oc- 
curred. Unofficial returns for roads 
haying annual operating revenues 
above $1,000,000 show an increase 
from $850,089,862 in 1915 to $1,176,- 
804,001 in 1916. The increase was 
caused by the unusual growth in traf- 
fic and by certain increases in rail- 
road charges. 

Unofficial returns also show that 
the operating income of the rail- 
roads, consisting of their net rev- 
enues from railway operations minus 
tax accruals and uncollectible rail- 
way revenues, increased from $716,- 
220,856 in 1915 to $1,029,241,804 in 
1916. The operating ratio of these 
lines declined from 70.3 per cent. in 
1915 to 65.4 per cent. in 1916. 

The “net income,” the net returns 
remaining after all income has been 
included and all expenses deducted, 
was officially reported to be $308,378,-. 


| 567 in 1915, as compared with $287,- 


019,876 in 1914. Complete data for 
the fiscal year 1916 are not as yet 
available. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission estimated late in Decem- 
ber that the total net income from 
the operations of American railroads, 
excluding lines having annual oper- 
ating revenues of less than $1,000,000, 
were approximately $1,098,000,000 
during the calendar year 1916. This 
estimate was based upon the returns 
of the first nine months ($785,558,- 
266), and is regarded as conservative. 

Capitalization.—The increase in rail- 
road capitalization noted in previous 
years continued during the fiscal year 
1915, the total outstanding railroad 
securities increasing. from _ $20,247,- 
301,257 par value in 1914 to $21,127,- 
959,078 in 1915. The assignments of 
capitalization as reported by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
the past three years were as follows: 
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Classes of Securities 


Common sstookaiicrels siviein tice teiael nieces 
Preferred Stacks. vei bis. vaivierwers an ciate > 


Mortgage bonds... cc. i etree eee 8/186 366,426 
1,189,636,796 


Collateral trust bonds............... 


1913 


1914 1915 
$7,304,479,846 $7,599,937,801 
279,858 1,389,001,758 


1,376, 
8,496,370,538 — 
1,182,683,530 


9,047,182/748 
1,2291922'755 


Plain bonds, debentures and notes.... 1,107,076,783 Le To eae t 1,210,565.212 
Miscellaneous funded obligations. .... 82,858,275 72,700,640 ppl feo 

Income bonds. icc ee eine 250,290,655 254,230,505 247,359,856 
Equipment trust obligations......... 369,285,450 418,540,270 403,988,948 


$19,796,125,712 


$20,247,301,257 $21,127,959,078 


The reported capitalization of the 
railroads in 1914 and 1915 may be 
compared with the reported invest- 
ment in road and equipment, which 
aggregated $16,983,946,107 in 1914 
and $17,247,101,881 in 1915. 

Dividends.—The railroads reporting 
to the Commission declared dividends 
in the fiscal year 1915 aggregating 
$328,404,532, as compared with divi- 
dends of $451,653,346 in 1914, $369,- 
077,546 in 1913, and $400,315,313 in 
1912. 

Railroad Consolidation.—The tables 

. showing the mileage and grouping of 
the largest railroad consolidations 
and independent systems included in 
issues of the YEAR Boox for 1910 to 
1913 (p. 564), were omitted in 1914 
and 1915 because the numerous 
changes that were then under way 
made the control of many lines indefi- 
nite. Some of this indefiniteness still 
continues, but it is now possible to 
construct a revised table of railroad 
groups and systems ag shown on the 
following page. 

It is apparent that large consolida- 
tions still prevail, but that far-reach- 
ing changes have occurred since the 
last mileage table was published in 
the Year Boox for 1913. The Van- 
derbilt, Pennsylvania, Morgan, Hill 
and Harriman groups remain largely 
intact, although various changes in 
the relationship between the lines 
comprising them, as noted in the 1914 
and 1915 issues of the YEAR Boor, 
have occurred. It was, moreover, an- 
nounced during the year that the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, of the 
Vanderbilt group, was sold to an in- 
dependent syndicate of capitalists. In 
August, 1916, it was announced that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. was 
planning the consolidation of the Pan- 
Handle, Vandalia and other of its 
southwestern lines into a holding 


company with an authorized capital 
stock of $250,000,000. The holding 
company is to be known as the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. 

The principal changes in the groups 
of railroads have, however, occurred 
in those that were formerly definitely 
controlled by “Erb-Yoakum,” “Gould,” 
“Moore,” and “New Haven” interests. 
As is shown in the table, many of the 
lines comprising the first three of 
these groups or consolidations are 
now in the hands of receivers, and 
the definite control of some of their 
lines has been lost, The New Haven 
group has been widely affected by the 
dissolution case referred to in pre- 
vious issues of the YrarR Book, and 
during 1916 (Aug. 29) the Boston 
and Maine, which has the largest 
mileage of any line of the New Haven 
group, went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

Freight Rates—While no general 
change in freight rates as far-reach- 
ing as those resulting from the five 
per cent. advance rate case of Dec. 18, 
1914, occurred during the year, many 
important revisions were made. Part- 
ly as a result of the recommendations _ 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its five per cent. advance rate 
decision of July 29, 1914, the carriers 
in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory have rechecked the distances 
which are applied in connection with 
their Central Freight Association 
class-rate scale. They have also re- 
vised the scale itself and have filed 
tariffs embodying the changes to be- 
come effective Dec. 1, 1916. On Nov. 
22 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended these tariffs temporar- 
ily from Dee. 1, 1916, to March 31, 
1917. 

The eastern railroads also proposed 
advances in their rates on export iron 
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Robs ons cceenen see es 23,675 
Il. Pmnnsynvanta Rarroap InrERnsts: 
Pennsylvania System.............. 11,821 
Norfolk & Western...............- 2,013 |: 
DO talinis'ss aatsneeehesic SEER ay ees. 13,834 
III. Morcan Inrprusts: 
Hrie\Redlroad’ $43) 0: ae. 0tasess 2,543 
Pere Marquettets.. 50.0. 2. Ge occ 2,321 
Southern Railway System.......... 8,648 


AO Gere easy eles yaks es ces 337 
Mobile &/Ohios 7... iene eee cee 1,122 
Atlantie Coast Line System........ 6,060 
Louisville & Nashville.:........... 6,880 
Chicago Great Western............ 1,496 

eROLalinanenetirs cis sit Me cinie< 6 oscis sisiehs 29,407 

TV. Formeriy Controniep sy Goutp w- 

TERNSTS: 

Wabash System*... 0... ..c2 0.0 i.s 2,515 
Wheeling & Lake Erie?............. 512 
Missouri Pacifict.. 0.00.) cae 7,294 
St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern y 
St. Louis Southwesternt............ 1,818 
Wexas de Pacifie. castes osccor Gab oe 1,991 
International & Great Northern‘.. 1,160 

enver & Rio Grande........... 4,071 
Western: Pacifiet 0°... si. cece 4 

wWotalincaeiik sane les cat kee 19,361 

VY. Formeriy Conrrotuep sy Moors In- 
TERESTS: 
Rock Island System!............... 330 

elaware, Lackawanna & Western?.. 1,000 
Debigh Valley? ..55 5 5.0sa eens cw ek 444 

pLOtE oieonie s osiee fice SOE ee ae 10,774 


1 Sold to independent syndicate in 1916. 

2 Jointly with other interests. 

5 Receivership, Dec. 26, 1911; sold July 21, 
15. 


VII. Hitn Inrerusts: 
Norther) Pacitic sii te au eee 
Gist N ce aehioats Q Vente tiie ese 7,870 
icago, Burlington & Quincy System 
Colorado & Southern. fehl } 12,434 


Minneapolis & St. Louis........... 1,646 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western‘. . Weave 451 
Frisco System... 05. ose ccc ce cue 6,391 
Chesapeake & Ohio...............; 2,545 
issouri, Kansas & Texas System!.. 3,536 
Moclang. Valley oo. ion ey 352 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago‘. ... 403 
HB Otalaa Som stant) koa oe «-. 15,3824 
IX. New Haven Inrurests: 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.. 2,046 
Boston & Maine!,5.............,.. 2,302 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 568 
Maine Central so 5 2i.% dene 1,209 
Central New England............_. 304 
RUG BOE cists Son ay eee ea 468 
Other lneski sacle scenes oa 208 
Wotalad. cig. vise trom eee eee 7,105 
X. Arcuison, Tormka & Santa Fn 
ISSUING Re sate len te cone eo 11,546 
XI. Cutcaco, Minwauxan & Sr. Pau. 
pe hcp von tener Riad PenvtD gaa Eel 10,442 
XI. Sasoarp Arr Linn System... 3,262 
XII. Pumapnuesra & Reapine Sys- 
DBM siaipieve'sy0 ncavsve wee cia Sroltaeae 2,427 
Grand total of above.groups and 
BYSCCMIS naisnuisl ate Satine nee ke 210,766 


4 Tn hands of receiver. 
5 Stock held by Federal trustees pending re- 


organization. 


1915. 
a a 


and steel traffic. Hearings, however, 
were held before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in September, and 
on Sept. 29 the tariffs that had been 
filed were suspended to Jan. 29, 1917. 
The rates on iron ore from lake ports 
to interior iron and steel centers were 
revised by order of the Commission, 
some rates being reduced and others 
advanced as a result of the maximum- 
distance rate scale that was promul- 
gated. 


Many commodity rates were 
changed, although there was no 
Sweeping change in the general level 
of all freight rates. The eastern 
lines, for example, were authorized in 
December, 1915, to advance many of 
their live-stock rates, although in 
June, 1916, numerous lines through- 
out the United States were ordered to 
reduce some of their rates on less- 
than-carload shipments of live stock. 
In New England many interstate 
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rates on milk and cream were re- 
duced, the Commission prescribing 
lower maximum rates. Various rates 
on paper were advanced, although 
other increases that had been pro- 
posed were suspended. (See also 
Rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, infra.) 

In the West two additional parts 
of the Western rate-advance case (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 541) were decided dur- 
ing 1916. In Part II (37 I. C. C. 
Repts. 114, Dee. 18, 1915) the Com- 
mission authorized the increase of the 
rates on carload lots of agricultural 
implements except to points in Louisi- 
ana; on canned goods and on flue lin- 
ing in Western Trunk Line territory. 
The Commission, however, refused to 
permit the proposed increase of the 
rates on eggs, cider and vinegar, 
bauxite, boots and shoes, leather and 
boot and shoe findings, dried and 
evaporated fruits, furniture, and vari- 
ous other commodities. In Part Ill 
(38 I. C. C. Repts. 94, Feb. 8, 1916) 
the Commission permitted the west- 
ern carriers to increase their mini- 
mum carload weights on grain prod- 
ucts, wheat and rye; and to advance 
their rates on bituminous coal, gas 
coke, wheat and corn, when shipped 
between various points. But it sus- 
pended the proposed advance of their 
rates on broom and corn shipped 
from Kansas and Oklahoma to Col- 
orado and New Mexico. 

Further rate changes in western 
territory during the year were those 
on transcontinental traffic. In the 
preceding issue of the Yuar Boox (p. 
542) it was noted that the transcon- 
tinental railroads were granted spe- 
cial relief from the application of the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act with respect 
to a large group of westbound’ com- 
modity rates. Later when the Pan- 
ama Canal was closed by slides and 
the principal coast-to-coast steamship 
lines were attracted to the foreign 
trade with Europe by extraordinarily 
high ocean rates, the intermountain 
cities complained that the relation- 
ship between the rates on Group-C 
commodities to the Pacific terminals 
and to intermountain points should 
be changed, because the extent of 
water competition was for the time 
being greatly reduced. The Commis- 


sion, therefore, on June 5, 1916, re- 
scinded its former order regarding 
Schedule-C commodities; also its 
former order authorizing special 
rates on iron and steel from Pitts- 
burg and related points; and its pre- 
vious orders respecting rates on Cal- 
ifornia products shipped via the Gulf 
routes to the Atlantic seaboard. The 
transcontinental railroads thereupon 
filed tariffs in which they proposed 
to increase their rates on Schedule-C 
commodities to Pacific terminals. 
Before the new tariffs became effec- 
tive, however, complaint was made 
before the Commission, which, on Aug. 
31, 1916, suspended them until Dee. 
30. The railroads then initiated a 
move to come to an understanding 
with the complaining shippers so as 
to narrow and define clearly the is- 
sues which the Commission will need 
to adjust. Later, on Oct. 21, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission re- 
opened the entire transcontinental 
long-and-short-haul question, and it 
announced that hearings would be 
held during the months of November 
and December. The reopening of the 
entire case was made on the applica- 
tion of the Merchants’ Association of 
Spokane, which is making an effort 
to readjust the relationship between 
transcontinental points and interme- 
diate points in accordance with the 
long-and-short-haul principle. 
Freight rates in trans-Missouri ter- 
ritory were changed as a result of a 
decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in which a scale of max- 
imum class rates was prescribed and 
the former relationship between the 
class rates to and from various 
points in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Iowa was changed (40 I. C. C. 
Repts. 201, July 3, 1916). The Com- 
mission ordered the reduction of nu- 
merous carload commodity rates from 
St. Louis to points in northeast Texas, 


and ruled that the rates from Kansas ~ 


City should be at least 5 cents per 
100 Ib. less than those from St. Louis 
(40 I. C. C. Repts. 619, June 27, 
1916). On July 7 it readjusted the 
rates between Shreveport, La., and 
points in Texas in its now famous 
“Shreveport case” (41 I. C. C. Repts. 
83, July 7, 1916). In the same de- 
cision it ordered the carriers to re- 
frain from applying to transportation 
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within Texas any classification rules 
different from, and minimum carload 
weights lower than, those applicable 
to shipments between Shreveport, La., 
and Texas points., 

The railroads in southern territory 
have been gradually adjusting many 
of their rates in accordance with the 
principles announced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its 
long-and-short-haul decisions of 1914. 
In its decision of Dec. 31, 1915, they 
were ordered to readjust their rates 
on bituminous coal shipped from Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and West Virginia 
fields to southeastern destinations (37 
I. CG. C. Repts. 652, Dec. 31, 1915). 
(See also Rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, infra.) 

Freight and Passenger Receipts.— 
The average receipts per ton per mile 
as reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were 0.732 cents in 
the fiscal year 1915, as compared with 
0.733 cents in the preceding year; 
and the average receipts per passen- 
ger per mile were 1.985 cents and 
1.982 cents respectively in 1915 and 
1914. The average receipts per ton 
per mile and per passenger per mile 
for the railway system as a whole 
during the years 1900 to 1915 were 
as follows: 


Receipts per Receipts per 


Yar :Ton per Mile, | Passenger per 
cents ile, cents 
-729 2.003 
- 766 1.962 

748 2.003 
«759 2.014 
+754 1.937 
-763 1.928 
«753 1.938 
757 1.974 
«744 1.985. 
«729 2.008 
-733 1.982 
.732 1.985 


RULINGS OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The following are the principal de- 
cisions rendered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission since the 1915 
issue of the YEAR Boor: 

(1) Western Advance Rate Case, 
Parts II and III; Bituminous Coal 
Rates to the Southeast; and Trans- 
continental Rate Case. (See “Freight 
Rates,” supra.) 
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(2) Interstate v. Intrastate Rate 
Cases: The Shreveport Case (41 I. 
C. C. Repts. 83, July 7, 1916); the 
Missouri River-Nebraska Cases (40 
ibid., 201, July 3, 1916); Traffic Bu- 
reau of the Sioux City Commercial 
Club v. American Express Co. e¢ al. 
(39 ibid. 703, May 23, 1916); Bon- 
ners Ferry Lumber Co. v. Great 
Northern Ry. Co. (38 ibid., 268, Feb. 
21, 1916); Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. Co. (40 ibid., 619, June 27, 
1916; 41 ibid., 552, Nov. 7, 1916); 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. (41 ibid., 13, July 12, 1916) — 
The most important decisions of the 
Commission during 1916 are those 
which will doubtless become the ba- 
sis for ultimately establishing the 
relative scope of Federal and state 
control over rates. These decisions of 
the Commission in turn refer back to 
the Minnesota rate decision (A. Y. B., 
1911, p. 562) and the Shreveport de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court (A. 
Y. B., 1914, p. 341). 

Rates are frequently interdepen- 
dent, and this is true regardless of 
whether they are interstate or intra- 
state. Since in the past the latter 
were subject to the exclusive control 
of the states, it thus frequently 
happened that by establishing rates 
on intrastate traffic the states were 
virtually establishing interstate rates. 
Sometimes, however, the carriers re- 


‘fused to apply the relatively low 


state-made intrastate rates to their 
interstate traffic, with the result that 
interstate commerce was subjected to 
an unreasonable discrimination or 
disadvantage. Whether or not the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall have superior jurisdiction in 
such instances is the real bone of con- 
tention in these decisions. y: 
In the Shreveport case of July 7, 
1916, which is supplemental to the 
earlier decisions of the Commission 
(23 I. C. C. Repts. 31; 34 ibid., 472), 
the Federal Commission decided that: 


(1) The class rates between Shreve- 
port, La., and points in Texas are un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
Shreveport as compared with the class 
rates for like distances in Texas, and 
that in the future they should not ex- 
ceed the reasonable maximum class rates 
prescribed by the Commission. 
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(2) The rates on numerous commodi- 
ties between Shreveport and points in 
Texas are likewise unreasonable and 
prejudicial, and that they should not in 
the future exceed the reasonable maxi- 
mum commodity rates between Shreve- 
port and Texas points prescribed by the 
Commission. : : 

(8) The application to shipments 
within Texas of classification rules dif- 
ferent from, or minimum carload weights 
lower than those applicable to shipments 
of like property between Shreveport and 
Texas is unduly prejudicial to Shreve- 
port, and that the undue prejudices 
should be removed. 


The carriers then proceeded to ap- 
ply the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to traffic within 
Texas. They obtained an injunction 
in a Federal court restraining the 
Texas Commission from imposing the 
penalties provided in the commission 
laws of Texas and from in any way 
preventing the application within 
Texas of the rates and classification 
rules prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. While the 
case was before the Interstate Com- 
‘merce Commission, the Texas Com- 
mission had agreed to advance the 
rates on certain commodities 10 per 
cent. Being dissatisfied, however, 
with the order of the Federal Com- 
mission, the Texas Commission, on 
Aug. 28, issued an order cancelling 
these advanced rates. Thereupon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sued an order directing the Texas 
railroads to show cause why they 
should not put into effect the com- 
modity rates cancelled by 'the Texas 
Commission. 

In October, 1916, a lengthy infor- 
mal conference of the various parties 
concerned in the Shreveport dispute 
was conducted before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.. The confer- 
ence was called in answer to various 
requests that the newly filed tariffs 
of the railroads should be suspended. 
At the present writing final action 
has not been taken. The attorney- 
general of Texas has also filed a suit 
in the state court against 34 rail- 
roads that were not parties to the in- 
junction proceedings mentioned above, 
asking for an injunction to restrain 
them from putting into effect the new 
tariffs that were filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

In the Missouri River-Nebraska 
cases the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission (1) prescribed a schedule of 
maximum class rates between points 
in the State of Nebraska and Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Sioux City, Iowa; St. 
Joseph and Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Atchison, Kan.; (2) it ruled that. 
the present relation of class rates be- 
tween Council Bluffs, Sioux City, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City and Atchison 
and points in the state of Nebraska 
and between Omaha and other Ne- 
braska cities and the same points in 
the state of Nebraska results in 
undue preference to Omaha and other 
Nebraska cities, and subjects the in- 
terstate shipments to undue and un- 
reasonable prejudices and disadyan- 
tages; (3) it further ruled that sim- 
ilar undue and unreasonable preju- 
dices and discrimination result from 
the present relation of classification 
ratings and exceptions, the Nebraska _ 
state classification applying within 
that state, and the Western classifi- 
cation applying to interstate ship- 
ments; and (4) it ordered the car- 
riers to “cease and desist from the 
undue preferences and the undue and 
unreasonable prejudices and disad- 
vantages found to exist.” When the 
railroads took action to remove the 
undue discrimination against inter- 
state shipments by increasing their 
intrastate rates within the state of 
Nebraska, the Nebraska Commission 
obtained an injunction from the Su- 
preme Court of the state restraining 
the railroads from putting into effect 
the new tariffs which they had pre- 
pared subsequent to the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the South Dakota express-rate 
case the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prescribed certain express ~ 
rates and ordered the companies to 
remove the undue discrimination re- 
sulting from lower rates charged 
within South Dakota. The attorney- 
general and the Railroad Commission 
of South Dakota thereupon obtained 
an injunction forbidding the express 
companies to charge rates on ship- 
ments within the state of South Da- 
kota other than those prescribed by 
the state Commission. The American 
and Wells, Fargo Express Companies 
also obtained injunctions from Fed- 
eral courts forbidding the state au- 
thorities to interfere with them in 
putting into effect the rates pre-— 
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scribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 
case it was shown that the rates on 
lumber in carloads from Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, to various points in 
Montana were unjustly discrimina- 
tory as compared with rates from 
Libby and Eureka, Mont., to the same 
destinations in Montana. The Com- 
mission therefore declared the rates 
on the interstate shipments to be un- 
reasonable, and they prescribed rea- 
sonable and non-discriminatory rates 
for the future, leaving with the car- 
riers the determination of the ques- 
tion of how the discrimination as be- 
tween interstate and intrastate ship- 
ments is to be removed. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
decision was less directly concerned 
with the main question at issue, but 
the evidence submitted in it was made 
part of the record in the Shreveport 
case. The Commission found certain 
carload commodity rates from St. 
Louis and points in northeast Texas 
to be unreasonable to the extent of 
five cents per 100 lb., and ruled that 
the rates from Kansas City to the 
same points are unréasonable to the 
extent that they are not as much as 
five cents per 100 Ib. less than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained 
_ from St. Louis. One of the effects of 
this decision is futher to reduce the 
size of Texas common-point territory. 
The railroads had formerly consti- 
tuted Dallas-Fort Worth asa separate 
rate group. The Commission believed 
that 


the present record shows that a like ex- 
‘ception should be made in rates from 
St. Louis and Kansas City to northeast 
Texas: ... As to traffic from St. Louis 
and Kansas City to points in northeast 
Texas, those points are at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with Shreveport, a 
competing locality, by reason of the 
shorter distance to Shreveport, and the 
competitive conditions at that point, but 
that natural disadvantage ought not to 
be unduly increased by an artificial rate 
adjustment, 


The dispute as to the relative au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission and the various state 


commissions has not been confined to 
freight rates and classifications and 
express rates; it has been extended 
also to the making of passenger fares. 


As the result of its rulings in the 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. et al., decided July 12, 1916, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
far as this case applies, has prac- 
tically eliminated the Illinois two- 
cent fare law. It decided that the 
passenger fares between St. Louis, 
Keokuk and Illinois points are un- 
reasonable in so far as they exceed 
2.4 cents per mile plus a reasonable 
bridge toll. The Commission, how- 
ever, simultaneously ruled that these 
interstate fares are unjustly discrim- 
inatory against St. Louis and Keokuk 
and in favor of East St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and other Illinois points, be- 
cause the fares charged within the 
state are limited by the two-cent fare 
law. The Commission therefore re- 
quired the carriers to remove the dis- 
crimination between interstate and 
intrastate fares where found to be un- 
just. f 

These decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have brought 
the entire contention as to relative 
state and Federal jurisdiction to a 
head. It is likely that the question 
will ultimately need to be settled be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

(3) National Society of Record As- 
sociations et al. v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish R. R. Co. et al. (40 I. C. C. Repts. 
347, June 29, 1916); Eastern Live 
Stock Case (36 ibid., 675, Dec. 2, 
1915).—In the Eastern Live Stock 
case the Commission authorized an 
increase in many rates on live stock, 
fresh meats, and carload minima 
within the Central’ Freight Associa- 
tion territory, and on shipments from 
Central Freight Association territory 
to points in Trunk Line and New 
England territories. In the other 
case mentioned it found numerous 
classifications, rates and shipping 
rules applicable to the shipment of 
less than carload lots of live stock to 
be unreasonable and discriminatory. 
It prescribed reasonable minimum 
live-stock weights, standard or basic 
values and excess-value rate increases, 
and reasonable rates on small stock 
in crates. It also declared unlawful 
the requirements of the carriers that 
shippers’ attendants shall accompany 
shipments. 
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(4) New England Milk Case (40 
I. C. C. Repts. 699, July 11, 1916).— 
The Commission found the so-called 
New England or leased-car system of 
milk transportation to be unlawful. 
Instead it prescribéd a scale of rates 
on a per-can basis for less than car- 
load shipments made in passenger, 
mixed milk and passenger, and freight- 
train services; also rates lower by 25 
per cent. for milk shipped in freight 
ears on freight trains; and carload 
rates, not more than 87% per cent. of 
the less than carload scale rates, for 
carload shipments made from one con- 
signor to one consignee and from one 
point of origin to one destination, the 
cars to be iced by the shipper of the 
milk. 

(5) Tron Ore Rate Cases (41 I. C. 
C. Repts. (181, July 10, 1916) —The 
Commission decided that the existing 
rate groups of lake ports and iron- 
ore destinations, and the existing 
rate relationships of the destination 
groups are unreasonable. Instead it 
. prescribed a revised grouping of ports 
and destinations; revised rate rela- 
tionships, and a scale of maximum 
iron-ore rates. The result of these 
changes points to increased rates in 
some instances and decreased rates in 
others. The Commission also required 
the carriers to establish separate 
charges for storing ore on their docks, 
for various other dock services per- 
formed by them, and for switching 
and other services on private indus- 
trial tracks; it prescribed maximum 
rates for dock services, and suggested 
a charge on the engine-hour basis for 
the switching and other services per- 
formed by the railroads on private in- 
dustrial tracks. 

(6) Car Spotting Charges (34 I. 
C. C. Repts. 609, July 6, 1915).—The 
Commission decided that the tariffs 
proposing a “spotting charge” for 
placing cars for loading or unloading 
at points on the tracks of the indus- 
trial concerns named in the tarifis 
that were filed are not justified, be- 
cause the proposed spotting charge 
was in many cases applied to services 
covered by the line-haul rate, and be- 
cause the collection of the special 
spotting charge in some instances and 
not in others would result in unjust 
discrimination. The Commission held 
that: 


The line-haul rate covers the customary 
movement of cars over industry tracks 
incident to the receipt and delivery of 
carload freight at convenient points on 
those tracks for loading or unloading 
without regard to the size or complexity 
of the industry, and the points at which 
the cars are to be placed by the carrier 
for that purpose without additional 
charge are to be determined by general 
usage. ... [But] the linehaul rate 
covers only one placement of a car upon 
an industry track for loading or unload- 
ing, and an additional charge should be 
made for each additional placement of a 
ear for that purpose, as also for the 
movement of cars from place to place 
within the plant during the processes of 
manufacture, : 


(7) Second Industrial Railway 
Case (37 I. C. C. Repts. 497, Dec. 23, 
1915; 37 ibid. 491, 567, Jan. 3, 1916; 
41 ibid., 46, 69, July 6, 1916).—The 
famous industrial railway case men- 
tioned in previous issues of the YEAR 
Book (1915, p. 544) was continued 
during the year. In a number of de- 
cisions the Commission specifically 
applied the principles that it had laid 
down in the original decisions. It 


decided whether or not, in particular 


instances, the industrial railways are 
common carriers, and whether or not 
they are entitled to divisions or 
switching allowances, and if so, the 
maximum amount to which they are 
entitled. 

(8) Special Reports to the Senate. 
—On Oct. 11, 1915, the Commission 
made its report (36 I. C. C. Repts. 
429) on the conditions affecting the 
production, transportation and mar- 
keting of crude petroleum which had 
been requested in the Senate resolu- 
tion of Sept. 28, 1914. This report 
contains detailed data regarding (1) 
the control of pipe-line companies, 
and (2) the discontinuance of the 
running and purchase of petroleum in 
1914 and ‘the reasons therefor. On 
April 11, 1916, the Commission made 


‘its report to the Senate concerning | 


the relation between carriers by rail 
and carriers by water. The report 
was made in answer to a resolution 
dated May 16, 1914. It contains de- 
tailed data as to the ownership and 
control of vessel properties by rail 
carriers. It indicates that on June 
30, 1914, the railroads of the United 
States controlled, directly or indi- 
rectly, a total of 1,098 vessels havin 

a total gross tonnage of 2,941,941 
tons. 
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LEADING COURT DECISIONS 


The following are the principal 
court decisions affecting railroads 
since the last issue of the YEAR Book: 

(1) St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. Co. v. Arkansas (240 
U, §. 518, April 3, 1916) .—In this de- 
cision the. U. 8. Supreme Court up- 
held the right of a state to compel 
railway companies to conduct switch- 
ing operations across public crossings 
in cities of the first and second classes 
with a switching crew of not less 
than one engineer, a fireman, a fore- 
man and three helpers. It decided 
further that a full-crew statute of 
this kind is not unconstitutional even 
though it contains an exemption in 
favor of railways less than 100 miles 
in length. 

(2) Seaboard Air Line v. Railroad 
Commission of Georgia (240 U. S. 
324, Feb. 21, 1916).—The U. S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that it is within 
the power of a state, acting through 
a commission, to require crossing or 
intersecting railways entering the 
same point to make and maintain 
track connections for the interchange 
of traffic if the established facts show 
a public necessity, and if due regard 
is given to the advantages which will 
result on the one side and to the nec- 
essary expenses that will be incurred 
~ on the other. 

(3) J. D. O’Keefe, receiver of the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. 
Co. v. United States and Interstate 
Commerce Commission (240 U. S. 294, 
Feb. 21, 1916).—The U. S. Supreme 
Court upheld the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to pre- 
scribe the maximum allowance out of 
the joint rates which trunk lines may 
make to tap lines which are owned by 
persons who own the timber and lum- 
ber mills which they principally serve, 
even though no joint rate was fixed 
either by the Commission or by the 
carriers and they had not been af- 
forded an opportunity to agree in re- 
spect to the division. Special note is 
made of the additional power in this 
regard that was conferred upon the 
Commission by the Mann-Elkins Act 
of June 8, 1910. It further decided 
that a trunk line has no constitution- 
al right to build up its business by 
paying tap lines bonuses or rebates 


which have been forbidden by Con- 
gress for considerations affecting the 
welfare of the public. 

(4) Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. v. 
United States (234 Fed. 682, May 12, 
1916).—This decision by the Federal 
district court, commonly known as 
the “Lake lines divorce decision,’ was 
the result of the section in the Pana- 
ma Canal Act requiring the railroads 
to dispose of their steamship proper- 
ties unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under certain conditions, 
permitted them to continue such own- 
ership. In May, 1915, the Commis- 
sion had, in accordance with Section 
5 of this Act, refused to authorize a 
large number of railroads to continue 
the ownership of their Great Lakes 
lines. All of the railroads, except 
the Lehigh Valley, thereupon disposed 
of their Lake lines. The Lehigh Val- 
ley, however, contended that the 
Commission had acted beyond its le- 
gal authority and took the matter to 
the Federal courts. Its purpose was 
to compel the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to permit the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad to continue its own- 
ership of Great Lakes steamship prop- 
erties. The Federal Court, however, 
upheld the action that had been taken 
by the Commission. It held that the 
Commission having found the exist- 
ence of competition, no question might 
be raised by the court as to whether 
the Commission’s judgment in that 
regard was correct or incorrect. It 
also held that the order of the Com- 
mission was a negative order in that 
it had not ordered something to be 
done, but had merely refused to take 
certain action. It ruled that 


the findings are made final, and final 
they must remain, but with one qualifi- 
cation—certain fundamental rules must 
have been obeyed. In spite of the statu- 
tory declaration of finality the courts 
still retain a limited power of super- 
vision—enough to see that constitu- 
tional requirements have been  ob- 
served. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Amendment to the Cummins Amend- 
ment.—The Cummins Amendment of 
March 4, 1915, A. Y. B., 1915, p. 546, 
was amended on Aug. 9, 1916. The 
provisions imposing full liability not- 
withstanding any limitation of lia- 
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bility, agreement or release, now do 
not apply: 


(1) to baggage carried on passenger 
trains or boats, or trains or boats car- 
rying passengers; (2) to property, ea- 
cept ordinary live stock, received for 
transportation concerning which the 
carrier shall have been or shall here- 
after be expressly authorized or required 
by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish and maintain 
rates dependent upon the value declared 
in writing by the shipper or agreed upon 
in writing as the released value of the 
property, in which case such declara- 
tion or agreement shall have no other 
effect than to limit liability and recov- 
ery to an amount not exceeding the 
value so declared or released, and shall 
not, so far as relates to values, be held 
to be a violation of Section 10 of this 
Act to regulate commerce, aS amended. 

Although the amendment to the 
Cummins Amendment has been in ef- 
fect since Aug. 9, 1916, the carriers 
have not taken any action thus far to 
change their bills of lading or rate 
tariffs. Since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is now investigat- 
ing the uniform bill of lading and the 
‘uniform live-stock contract, it is like- 
ly that no action will be taken until 
this investigation has been completed. 

Bills of Lading Act—On August 29, 
1916, President Wilson, approved a 
Federal Bills of Lading statute, effec- 
tive on January 1, 1917. The Act 
consolidates into statutory form a 
large number of the legal require- 
ments and customs that have for some 
time governed bills of lading. The 
principal changes introduced by the 
act are those with reference to the re- 
sponsibility of carriers for the issu- 
ance of bills of lading by their agents, 
and their duties with respect to the 
loading and unloading of freight. 
The act provides: 

[Sece. 20.] That when goods are load- 
ed by a carrier such carrier shall count 
the packages of goods, if package 
freight, and ascertain the kind and quan- 
tity if bulk freight, and such carrier 
shall not, in such cases, insert in the bill 
of lading or in any notice, receipt, con- 
tract, rule, regulation, or tariff, ‘‘Ship- 
per’s weight, load, and count,” or other 
words of like. purport, indicating that 
the goods were loaded by the shipper 
and the description of them made by 
him or in case of bulk freight and freight 
not concealed by packages the description 
made by him. If so inserted, contrary to 
the provisions of this section, said words 
shall be treated as null and yoid and as 
if not inserted therein. 

[See. 22.] That if a bill of lading has 
been issued by a carrier or on his be- 


half by an agent or employee, the scope 
of whose actual or apparent authority 
includes the receiving of goods and is- 
suing bills of lading therefor for trans- 
portation in commerce among the sey- 
eral states and with foreign nations, the 
carrier shall be liable to (a) the owner 
of goods covered by a straight bill sub- 
ject to existing right of stoppage in 
transitu or (b) the holder of an order 
ill, who has given value in good faith 
relying upon the description therein of 
the goods, for damages caused. by the 
nonreceipt by the carrier of ail or part 
of the goods or their failure to corre- 
spond with the description thereof in 
the bill at the time of its issue. 


As has been the custom when the 
shipper loads package or bulk freight, 
Section 21 permits the carrier to in- 
sert in the bill of lading the words 
“shipper’s weight, load and count” or 
other words of like purport, and re- 
lieves the carrier from liability for 
damages “caused by the improper 
loading or by the non-receipt or by. 
the misdescription of the goods de- 
scribed in the bill of lading.” 

The former practice, however, is 
changed by the important proviso that 
where the shipper of bulk freight installs 
and maintains adequate facilities for 
weighing such freight, and the same are 
available to the carrier, then the carrier, 
upon written request of such shipper 
and when given a reasonable opportunity 
so to do, shall ascertain the kind and 
quantity of bulk freight within a reason- 
able time after such request, and the | 
carriers shall not in such cases insert 
in the bill of lading the words ‘“ship- 
per’s weight” or other words of like pur- 
port, and if so inserted, contrary to the 
provisions of this section, said words 
shall be treated as null and void and as 
if not inserted therein. 


The act applies alike to railroads 
and to carriers by water; and to the 
foreign trade as well as to interstate 
commerce. 

The Eight-Hour Day Act.—On Sept. 
3 and 5 President Wilson approved 
the so-called Eight-Hour Day Act, 
thereby avoiding a threatened strike 
of many of the railway engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, and trainmen. In 
the controversy that preceded this 
Act the railroad companies offered to 
arbitrate the demands of the Brother- 
hoods. The Brotherhoods, on the con- 
trary, refused to arbitrate the eight- 
hour demand, insisting that unless 
that portion of their demands was 
granted a strike would be called. 
Strike orders had in fact been issued 
before the President’s recommenda- 
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tions in favor of this statute were ac- 
cepted by Congress. (See also I, The 
Siety-Fourth Congress; and XVI, La- 
bor, and Labor Legislation.) 

The Act has not, however, finally 
settled the controversy. It does not 
limit the working day of the railroad 
employees engaged in the movement 
of trains in interstate commerce to 
eight hours. Instead it provides that 
their wages shall be based upon a day 
of eight hours, with pro rata overtime 
pay for whatever time in excess of 
eight hours they may work. It es- 
tablishes an eight-hour pay basis, and 
is a wage statute rather than an 
eight-hour day law. 

The President has, in accordance 
with Section 2 of the Act, appointed 
a commission of three (Gen. George 
W. Goethals, Edgar E. Clark, and 
George Rublee) to “observe the oper- 
ation and effects of the institution of 
the eight-hour standard workday as 
above defined and the facts and con- 
ditions affecting the relations between 
such common carriers and employees 
during a period of not less than six 
months nor more than nine months.” 
Meanwhile the wages of the railway 
employees included in the Act are 
“not to be reduced below the present 
standard day’s wage,’ with pro rata 
pay for overtime. 

The Act becomes effective on Jan. 
I, 1917. Many companies have, how- 
ever, announced that they will not ac- 
cept the provisions of the Act without 
making a legal protest. The Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Gulf brought an in- 
junction proceeding before the U. 8. 
District Court at Kansas City, and as 
a result Judge Wm. C. Hook, on Nov. 
22, held the Act to be unconstitutional. 
The decision was intended primarily to 
expedite an appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Some companies, moreover, 
are considering the advisability of re- 
adjusting the schedules of their train- 
operating employees so that those who 
at present have a workday shorter 
than eight hours will be required to 
conform to an eight-hour schedule. 
The Act also became an issue in the 
Presidential campaign (see I, The 
Presidential Campaign). 

Committee to Investigate Railway 
Conditions.—By joint, resolution of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, approved July 20, 1916, a joint 


committee of ten was created to in- 
vestigate and report upon the entire 
general question involving the rela- 
tionship between the Government and 
the railroads and other public utili- 
ties engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. The committee is specifi- 


.cally instructed to investigate the 


questions of government ownership; 
the incorporation of carriers; pro- 
posed changes in the organization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Interstate Commerce Act; and 
“the efficiency of the existing system 
in protecting the rights of shippers 
and carriers and in promoting the 
public interest.” One of the chief 
problems confronting the committee 
is the controversy respecting the rela- 
tive jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the state 
commissions over intrastate rates. 

The report of this committee is to 
be submitted on the second Monday 
in January, 1917. The committee is 
composed of five senators and five 
congressmen selected by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the 
Senate and the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Railroad and Public-Utility Com- 
missions—The table on the following 
page indicates the types of commis- 
sions now existing in the various 
states, Delaware and Utah being the 
only states without commissions. 

The year, 1916 was one of few 
state legislative sessions, and little 
commission legislation of importance 
was enacted. The commission laws 
of a few states, however, were amend- 
ed in detail during 1916, and the 
1915 session laws of a number of states 
which were not included in the last 
issue of the Year Book are now avail- 
able (see also XI, Public Services). 

The commission laws of Maryland 
were so changed in 1916 as to in- 
elude within the term “common car- 
rier” all bridges collecting tolls with- 
in the state (Md., 1916, Ch. 272). 
The Tennessee commission law was 
amended and restated so as definitely 
to give to the Commission the power 
to fix maximum rates upon complaint 
or upon its own motion, to establish 
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RAILROAD REGULATION BY 


COMMISSIONS 
Railroad Public Utility | Corporation 

Commissions| Commissions | Commissions 
Arkansas Alabama Arizona 
Florida California New Mexico 
Towa Colorado N. Carolina 
Kentucky Connecticut Oklahoma 
Louisiana Dist. of Col. Virginia » 
Michigan Georgia 
Minnesota awaii 
Mississippi Idaho 
Nebraska, Illinois 
N. Dakota Indiana 
8. Carolina Kansas 
8. Dakota Maine 
Tennessee Maryland 
Texas Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Washington 

W. Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

“rate divisions, to suspend newly 


filed tariffs and to establish through 
routes, joint rates and classifications; 
it also prescribes the manner in which 
appeals may be made from the Com- 
mission (Tenn., 1915, Ch. 92). The 
Colorado legislature defined the term 
“common carrier” in great detail 
(Col., 1915, Ch. 134). The Connecti- 
cut Commission was given the power 
to supervise all rates of telephone 
companies (Conn., 1915, Ch. 178) ; to 
approve or disapprove railway merg- 
ers (ibid., Ch. 178) ; and to establish 
regulations regarding dangerous grade 
_ crossings (ibid., Ch. 223); it was, 
moreover, given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the manufacture, transmis- 
sion, and sale of electricity (ibid., Ch. 
228). A statute was also enacted to 
prevent the running of passenger 
trains with locomotives at the rear 
unless the consent of the state Com- 
mission is obtained (ibid., Ch. 273). 
The Minnesota Commission was given 
the power to fix charges for the 
switching of live-stock cars and for 
feeding live stock (Minn., 1915, Ch. 
367). The Wisconsin Commission 
was instructed to examine freight 
and express bills upon request, pro- 
vided, however, that it need not ex- 
amine more than 15 bills per month 
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for one shipper or consignee (Wis. 
1915, Ch. 428). A Louisiana statute 
of 1915 declared sugar refineries to 
be public utilities; it creates a state 
sugar inspector and subjects the 
sugar-refinery business to public con- 
trol (La., 1915, p. 17). The state 
Commission of Florida was given the 
power to compel the making of phys- 
ical connection between the railroads 
and the docks, terminals, and other 
structures located on the waterfront 
(Fla., 1915, Ch. 6977). 

Passenger Fare Acts.—No special 
freight-rate acts of importance were 
enacted during the year and relative- 
ly few passenger-fare laws, as com- 
pared with the previous year. In 
New Jersey a statute made it lawful 
for railroads to issue free passes to 
chiefs and captains of police of cities, 
and to county detectives (N. J., 1916, 
Ch. 36). The Mississippi legislature 
made it lawful for railroads to give 
free passes to Confederate veterans 
(Miss., 1916, p. 349). Mileage book 
rates were prescribed in New Hamp- 
shire (N. H., 1915, Ch. 18). The Illi- 
nois legislature permitted railroads 
to exchange transportation for adver- 
tising space at the regular advertis- 
ing rates (Ill., 1915, p. 559). 

Safety and Public Health Statutes. 
—The use of intoxicating liquors by 
railroad engineers was prohibited in 
Virginia (Va., 1916, p. 640). The 
placing of warning strings at bridges 
was required in Mississippi (Miss., 
1916, p. 338). Grade crossings were 
subjected to additional regulation in 
Connecticut (Conn., 1915, Ch. 223) ; 
in New Hampshire (N. H., 1915, Ch. 
4); and in Wisconsin (Wis., 1915, 
Ch. 338). The last named state also 
enacted several laws regarding the 
construction of fences (Wis., 1915, 
Chs. 435 and 551). 

- Miscellaneous State Regulation — 
The New Jersey legislature of 1916 
permitted the making of leases, mer- 
gers, etc., subject, however, to cer- 
tain conditions; and it prescribed the 
method of merging or consolidation 
that may be legally pursued (N. J., 
1916, Ch, 240). It also provided that 
cities may lease, build, operate, equip, 
or maintain railroads and likewise 
lease, build, etc., wharves, piers, ware- 
houses and other terminal facilities 
| (N. J., 1916, Ch. 120). The Mary- 
s 
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land law regarding consolidation was 
amended (Md., 1916, Ch. 664); and 
the railroads were, under certain con- 
ditions, given the right to acquire the 
property and franchises of connecting 
companies (ibid., Ch. 235). The Dela- 
ware legislature in 1915 required the 
railroads to maintain adequate wait- 
- ing rooms and landing platforms (Ch. 
227). The Massachusetts legislature 
amended the law regarding the issue 
of railroad shares to stockholders; no 
shares may be issued below pat and 
no fractional shares may be issued 


(Mass., 1915, Ch. 298). It likewise 
amended the statute regarding the is- 
sue of preferred stock (ibid., Ch. 299), 
and of bonds and notes (ibid., Ch. 
303). The laws governing the tax- 
ation of railroads were amended in 
Virginia (Va., 1916, p- 499) ; in Con- 
necticut (Conn., 1915, Ch. 150); and 
in Mississippi (Miss., 1916, p. 190) 
In its extraordinary session of 1915 
the legislature of Georgia created a 
special commission which is:to have 
charge of the leasing or disposal of 
the Western & Atlantic Railroad. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 
FRANK C. WIGHT 


Fall of the Quebec Bridge Center 
Span.—Probably no other single dis- 


aster could have so shocked the engi- 


“ neering profession as the fall on Sept. 
11 of the central span of the Quebec 
Bridge across the St. Lawrence River 
about seven miles upstream from the 
city of Quebec. The bridge is the 
largest in the world; the erection of 
its central span (the second longest 
‘simple truss in the world) was an 
operation of unprecedented magni- 
tude, and the bridge was notorious 

for the collapse under construction of 
the former structure at the same site 
on Aug. 30, 1907. Engineers the 
world over were naturally desirous 
that the second operation be brought 
to successful completion. 

The earlier collapse was the com- 
plete failure of an almost completed 
arm of a huge cantilever extending 
out from the south side of the river. 
It was due, without a doubt, to 
faulty design and inefficient inspec- 
tion, encouraged or fathered by a 
petty economy on the part of the re- 
sponsible authorities in the Canadian 
Government, which was building the 
former bridge and which is building 
the new one. The new bridge, in com- 
plete contrast to the old, was being 

' built under the most advanced engi- 

neering practice. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment was most liberal in its dele- 
gation of authority to those technic- 
ally responsible, the engineers and 
contractors were of the highest repu- 

tation, and their work represents the 
latest development of the structural 
art. The failure was due primarily 
to a flaw in material, a weakness 
which could not be foreseen, but there 
is reason also for criticism of the de- 
sign of one detail, the failure of which 
undoubtedly started the collapse. 
The new Quebec bridge is a canti- 


lever structure spanning 1,800 ft. be- 
tween piers on either side of the riv- 
er. The two anchor arms, that is, the 
arms centering over the two piers and 
extending out over the river, were 
completed early in 1916. The work 
remaining to be done during the sum- 
mer season of 1916 was the erection 
of the central span connecting the 
two extending arms. This span, a 
through-truss bridge 640 ft. long and 
88 ft. wide, with a total weight of 
about 5,000 tons, was erected com- 
pletely in place over the shallow wa- 
ters of a cove at Sillery, about three . 
miles below the bridge site. During 
erection it was supported on staging, 
and after the truss work was complet- 
ed scows were floated in under each 
end and the span wedged up on them. 
It was then intended that this huge 
piece of framework should be towed 
upstream to the bridge and should 
be raised the 150 ft. from the water 
to its connection with the cantilever 
arm. 

This operation was a decidedly del- 
icate one, one which has been carried 
out on a smaller scale in a number 
of bridge erections, but never with so 
large a span nor with so great an 
elevation. The care with which the 
design for the work was made was 
most particular. Probably no other 
piece of structural work was ever so 
completely and thoroughly provided 
for. Great chains were lowered from 
the four extending trusses, and from 
each group of chains were suspended 
two girders, the lower of which was 
fixed in place and the upper movable 
in a vertical plane. The two were 
separated by enormous jacks. From 
the upper girder there depended a 
separate set of chains which passed 
through the lower girder and which 
had at their lower ends provision for 
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engaging the cross girders on which 
rested the end of the truss to be 
raised. The scows were to be floated 
in line with the dependent chains, 
which were to be connected to the 
girders supporting the span and the 
scows allowed to float out, leaving 
the trusses hanging from the canti. 
lever arms. Then, by a slow process 
of jacking designed to take about 20 
hours, the truss was to be raised to 
its position on the bridge. This rais- 
ing operation was to be carried out 
by the jacks between the two upper 
girders, the movable one of which 
was to be lowered from time to time 
to correspond with the various stages 
in the erecting process. 

On the morning of Sept. 11, the 
wind and weather conditions being 
propitious, the scows carrying the 


truss were started up the river about. 


daybreak. The bridge site was reached 
without difficulty. The delicate per- 
formance of attaching the bridge 
truss to the suspending chains also 
was accomplished successfully, and 
some four hours after the span start- 
ed from its erection site the receding 
tide allowed the scows to swing free 
and the huge span was hanging free 
from the suspending chains. This 
Was supposed to end the most dan- 
gerous part of the erection. The 
. Jacking process was then started, and 
the bridge, by slow stages, was raised 
about 20 ft. above the water without 
apparent difficulty, when without 
warning there was a loud report, and 
immediately the span buckled, col- 
lapsed and disappeared into the wa- 
ters of the St. Lawrence, which there 
are some 80 to 200 ft. deep. 
Investigation showed that the ini- 
tial collapse took place in the gouth- 
west of the four supporting shoes, 
each one of which carried the truss 
on the lowest suspended cross girder. 
These shoes were cruciform steel cast- 
ings, designed with two-way pins to 
permit universal motion of the truss 
under the minor deflections which it 
was expected to have during the 
erecting process. 
in any way permanently connected 
with the bridge structure, but was 
merely a support on which the truss- 
es were to rest until lifted into place 
on the bridge proper. Its failure 
therefore in no way reflects on the 


This shoe was not 


strength of the bridge itself, Marks 
on the girders and observation of the 
manner of failure point to the col- 
lapse of this one shoe, although the 
three others seem to have held and 
all four were in place for some 
months at Sillery holding a load 
greater than that held at the time of 
collapse. 

The design of these shoes is the 
subject of some controversy in engi- 
neering circles. It seems probable 
that the engineers of the Quebec 
bridge made certain assumptions re- 
garding the stresses in the indeter- 
minate shoe structure which were not 
entirely justified. The fact that three 
of the shoes remained intact and that 
they all held more than the breaking 
load shows that something more than 
poor design was responsible. The 
fallen span is irretrievably lost but a 
new one was immediately put under 
fabrication and at about the same 
time in 1917 it is expected to erect 
the suspended span in practically the 
same manner. 

Bridges.—No very large new bridges 
were started in 1916. The most im- 
portant is the new Key Bridge 
across the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington, a reinforced-concrete gtruc- 
ture containing four spans approxi- 
mately 200 ft. each, which will re- 
place the old iron-truss Aqueduct 
Bridge, which has crossed the river 
at Georgetown in Washington for 
many years. The new bridge is a 
Federal project, and is to be named 
after Francis Scott Key, the author 
of the “Star Spangled Banner,” whose 
former home is still. kept intact near 
the approach to the new bridge, 

Construction of numerous large 
steel bridges now under way in the 
United States continues. These are 
the Metropolis bridge across the Ohio, 
the longest simple-span truss in the 
world; the Sciotoville bridge, also 
across the Ohio, the longest continu- 
ous-span truss; and the Columbia 
Interstate, a very long steel bridge 
across the Columbia River at Port- 
land, Ore. The reinforced-concrete 
viaducts at Cleveland, Minneapolis 
and Baltimore, the latter on line of 
Hanover St. across Patapsco Bay, 
are also well toward completion. 

The Memphis bridge across the 
Mississippi was completed and put 
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in service during the year, as were 
also approaches to the Municipal 
Bridge at St. Louis, which has stood 
for about three years unused _be- 
cause the approaches could not be 
agreed upon. There was also com- 
pleted at Needles, on the Colorado 
River, between California and Ari- 
zona, the third longest steel-arch 
_ bridge span in the United States. 
Its 592-ft. arch is surpassed only 
by the 840 ft. Clifton arch at Ni- 
agara Falls, and the 97944-ft. Hell 
Gate arch, now practically completed 
in New York City. The new Needles 
bridge is a highway bridge, the sec- 
ond one across the Colorado, in the 
1,000 miles from its mouth in the 
Gulf of California. 

At two cities discussions are now 
current as to the desirability of hav- 
ing either a bridge or a tunnel 
across a large body of water. In San 
Francisco a board of army engineers 
had a hearing in regard to the possi- 
bility of bridges across the San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and a number of different 
projects were entertained, ranging 
in cost from $17,000,000 for a tunnel 
to $25,000,000 to $75,000,000 for 
bridges. Nothing definite has been 
done in the matter, however. In New 
Orleans, on the contrary, a state law 
was passed authorizing a bond is- 
sue for a crossing of the Mississippi 
River and a commission is soon to 
decide whether a tunnel or bridge is 
the proper means. 

A resumé of bridge engineering 
would not be complete without noting 
the immense impetus to good bridge 

_ building which is being given by the 
good-roads movement. A good road 
implies good bridges and the increase 
in road construction necessarily de- 
velops road engineers who are com- 
petent to build and design good 
bridges and who realize their impor- 
tance. The state and highway en- 
gineers who have come recently to 
take up road building have devel- 
oped the highway bridge to a.new 
standard of perfection. The very 
fact that road loadings are uniform, 
regardless of location, makes it pos- 
sible for them to standardize their 
designs and to reach an office control 
of design not possible in most large 
bridge work. They can have in their 
offices designs for practically any 


length of span and can select without 
much difficulty a design to fit any 
particular case. Contractors expert 
in small-bridge building are also more 
easily found, so that the combination 
of more expert engineers with trained 
constructors is gradually bettering 
the ordinary highway bridge, which 
up to now has been usually of a low 
order of merit. 

Railways.—Railway work in the 
United States during the year has 
not varied from recent procedure; 
that is, it consisted of grade and line 
revision of old roads, addition of ex- 
tra tracks, the removal of grade 
crossings, and, in a few instances, in 
the construction of new lines, exten- 
sions or connections. The efforts and 
ingenuity of the railroad engineers 
are devoted to the grade-removal work, 
for almost invariably this has to be 
conducted under traftic, which compli- 
cates construction, and the resulting 
structures, being in a city, have to pos- 
sess more artistic quality than is com- 
mon in railway structures. A second- 
ary, though important, railway work 
now going on everywhere is the con- 
struction of new terminals, which con- 
tinues to increase. Large new ter- 
minals are projected or under way in 
Chicago (Illinois Central, projected, 
and Pennsylvania and allied lines, un- 
der construction), Indianapolis, and 
Buffalo (Lehigh Valley and Lacka- 
wanna). 

An important step forward in rail- 
way engineering was the electrifica- 
tion of the Mountain Division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, a distance of 220 miles. This 
is now the longest stretch of trunk 
line under electric traction in the 
world and the only one where elec- 
tric locomotives are operating over 
more than one engine division. The 
construction of the new government 
Alaska railways goes forward regu- 
larly. By the end of 1916 about 85 
miles of new construction was com- 
pleted and several of the connecting 
links tied up to existing lines (see 
also VIII, Alaska). 

Tunnels.—A great number of suba- 
queous tunnels are now under con- 
struction in the United States. These 
comprise the eight (four groups of 
two each) under the East River for 
New York’s new subways, water tun- 
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nels extending out into the lakes at 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and the Boston subway tunnel un- 
der Fort Point Channel near the 
South Terminal Station. All of these 
are being built under compressed air 
except the one at Chicago, which is 
far enough below the surface and in 
solid enough rock to be worked in 
free air. Both this tunnel and the 
one at Cleveland are being built by 
day labor under the direction of the 
city engineers. 

An unfortunate accident in the 
Cleveland tunnel on July 24 resulted 
in the death of 10 men, one of whom 
was one of the city engineers direct- 
ing the work. Inflammable gas in 
pockets and veins of the clay soil 
through which the tunnel was being 
driven exploded from gome unex. 
plained source of ignition and com- 
pletely wrecked the section of the tun- 
nel near the heading. Apparently 
proper precautions as to ventilation 
or possible sparking from electric 
motors or wires were not taken, 

Although not in the United States, 
a resumé of tunnel work would not 
be complete without a brief deserip- 
tion of the Rove tunnel now under 
way near the south end of the 
Marseilles-Rhone Canal. in France. 
This is the largest tunnel section in 
the world, moving a total width of 
72.2 ft. and height to the elliptical 
roof of 46 ft. It is 4% miles long, 
through the promontory of rock be- 
low Marseilles. The tunnel ig only 
one-third completed and the opening 


_ of the Canal is still far off. 


Subways and Rapid Transit.—Dur- 
ing 1916 Cincinnati was added to the 
list of American cities which have 
or are to have other than gurface 
rapid transit. The cities now so pro- 
vided are New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston with subways and elevated 
railroads, and Chicago with its ele- 
vated. Cincinnati on April 25 voted 
$6,000,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing ‘a railway through the busi- 
ness district of the city and out of 
the city to the north in the bed of a 
canal which will be abandoned. The 
new line will form a belt around the 
city, with a surface cross-town con- 
nection at some time to be trans- 
formed to a rapid-transit line. In- 
terurban terminals also are to be 


built in connection with the project. 
In Chicago a rapid-transit commission 
recommended the extension of the 
present elevated lines and construc- 
tion of new elevated, surface and sub- 
way lines, all materially increasing 
the transit accommodation of the city. 

In Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York the new elevated and subway 
lines under construction are pro- 
gressing rapidly and are being put in 
service in links as they are complet- 
ed. Boston’s system is the more near- 
ly finished of the three, with New 
York next and Philadelphia last. In 
fact, Philadelphia’s full project was 
not authorized until the election of 
May 16, 1916, when $57,100,000 was 
authorized for new lines, 

Harbors.—On account of the great 
boom in American shipping resulting 
from the European War, there has 
been an awakened interest in the de- 
velopment of harbors, not only to take 
Care of the present abnormal trade 
but also to accommodate the hoped- 
for increase of the future. The in- 
terest, however, has not materialized 
in actual plans in any port but Phila- 
delphia, where $19,000,000 of the 
$115,000,000 bond issue voted in 1916 
is to be devoted to port improvement. 
This money is partly to improve pres- 
ent facilities but is mainly to carry 
toward completion the comprehensive 
port plan first formulated some years 
ago. This includes the removal of all 
the present grade crossings at the 
southern part of the city and the 
construction of a new elevated rail- 
road entrance to new freight termi- 
nals to be built in connection with a 
new group of municipal docks of the 
most modern design. Philadelphia igs 
to have in this scheme what no other 
American major port except New 
Orleans can boast, an adequate rail- 
way connection’ with ocean docks, 
Work is already started on one of the 
new piers and the railway improve- 
ments are well along. 

In New York the new -1,000-ft. 
piers at Forty-seventh St. and the 
North River are progressing favor- 
ably, all of the difficult work behind 
the huge cellular coffer-dams being 
completed. Another year should gee 
the piers ready for occupancy. Aside 
from this the progress of the port has 
been merely routine. The much her- 
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alded commission of engineers which 
was to report about January, 1917, 
on a comprehensive scheme of port 
development, has never materialized 


because the Board of Estimate, though | 


tacitly agreeing to its organization, 
has never provided funds for its ad- 
ministration. The great West Side 
railroad grade-crossing removal, which 
not only is to take all railway tracks 
off the surface but also will provide 
railroad communication with the 
ocean piers, made a step forward but 
is now being held up by the Board of 
Estimate pending hearings. Agree- 
ment on any scheme seems almost 
hopeless on account of the many di- 
verse interests to be satisfied. In fact 
every year shows more clearly the 
truth of the remark of a foreign en- 
gineer that New York is the world’s 
greatest harbor but poorest port. 

In Boston, state and city politics 
have again interfered with progress, 
and a new executive body with dif- 
ferent powers and scope has super- 
seded the port governing authority. 
In consequence all that has been done 
has been some steps toward the de- 
velopment of the new East Boston im- 
provement and a recommencement of 
the neglected dry dock. Other Amer- 
ican ports have proceeded normally, 
the only feature point being possibly 
the increase of municipal dock en- 
terprises, particularly in the small- 
er cities. (See also X, Waterways 
and Harbors.) 

Canals.—Navigation canals in the 
United States showed no activity in 
1916. The two large projects of re- 
cent years, the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie Canal and the eight-foot canal 
to connect the Illinois River with 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, are both 
in statu quo, as yet only projects 
with no prospect of early fruition. 
The New York State Barge Canal 
work proceeds in its more or less 
leisurely way. At the end of the 1915 
season the new canal was in use from 
the Hudson to Jacksonburg, mainly 
in the Mohawk River deepening, and 
from Newark to Pittsford. These are 
on the main line of the canal; both 
branches, the Oswego and the Cham- 
plain, are in complete revised opera- 
tion. By the beginning of the 1917 
season it is expected that the canal 
will be completed from Jacksonburg 


to east end of Oneida Lake, a dis- 
tance of 50 miles. This will open a 
through line for deep-water barges 
from the Hudson to Lake Ontario via 
the completed Oswego Canal. The 
carrying of the full new section to 
Lake Erie apparently remains for 
the 1917 season. (See also X, Water- 
ways and Harbors; and XX, Inland 
Waterways.) 

The Panama Canal, which was 
closed down Sept. 18, 1915, by a huge 
slide in Gaillard Cut, was not re- 
opened for full-depth navigation un- 
til April 15, 1916. The slide excava- 
tion, totaling about 10,000,000 cu. 
yds., was removed at the amazing 
rate of over 1,000,000 cu. yds. per 
month. In September a minor slide 
at Cucuracha, also in the big cut, 
closed the canal to ships drawing over 
17 ft. for about a week. It is con- 
fidently expected, however, that the. 
worst of the slides are over and that 
although minor slips may occur, the 
shifting rock has reached a practical 
equilibrium. (See also X, Water- 
ways and Harbors.) 

Floods.—_Two different periods of 
widely distributed heavy rainfall in 
1916 caused a series of severe floods 
in different parts of the country. The 
first of these, starting in late Decem- 
ber, 1915, and lasting through Jan- 
uary, was distributed over the Pa- 
cifie Coast and the Mississippi Val- 
ley. In California the resulting flood 
centered around Los Angeles and the 
country south of it. Heavy destruc- 
tion was quite marked, the particular 
failure which attracted notice being 
that of the Lower Otay Dam, noted 
elsewhere (see infra). Farther east, 
the Colorado River was in flood at 
the same time, with considerable over- 
flowing of levees and consequent de- 
struction at Yuma, Ariz. On ‘the 
Mississippi the high water in the 
middle of January promised to be a 
record, but fortunately it was not fol- 
lowed by immediate heavy rainfall 
on the watersheds contributing to the 
Mississippi, so that it passed down 
the river with very little damage. 

The second period of rainfall was 
in the summer, particularly during 
July and August, when the rains were 
continuous and heavy in the eastern 
and southeastern parts of the coun- 
try, producing there the wettest six 
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House but not the Senate. Tt was a 
very radical move which was nearly 
successful. Hitherto all Federal flood 
protection has been done in the guise 
of aiding navigation included in the 
regular Rivers and Harbors Act. This 
Act in 1916 carried the usual large 
appropriation (see X, Waterways and 
Harbors), but the se gro of 
flood-protection work algo was nearly 
established. 

Dams.—In 1916 three dams of some 
size failed, two under extreme condi- 
tion of flood, and one apparently of 
purely structural weakness. The most 
important failure of the three was 
that of the famous rock-fill Lower 
Otay dam on the San Diego, Cal., 
water-supply, which went out on Jan. 
27 after being overtopped for the 
first time in the 18 years since it was 
built. This dam was a rock-fill struc- 
ture 130 ft. high, with a centrally 
embedded _steel-plate diaphragm 
reaching down to a masonry founda- 
tion 20 ft. below the stream bed. Its 
construction was the subject of much 
controversy and its design was often 
criticized, on account of the upstream 
porous fill which threw all of the 
water pressure against the steel dia- 
phragm. It had always leaked, but 
until the January floods its reservoir 
had never been near full, so that the 
disturbance to the fill due to over- 
topping water had never taken place. 
This disturbance undoubtedly caused 
the failure. It is an amusing fact 
that just before the January rains 
the San Diego water supply had been 
so low that the city council voted to 
pay a certain “rain: maker” $10,000 
if he could perform the entirely un- 
expected feat of causing enough rain 
to fill the reservoir behind Lower 
Otay dam. The city now has on its 
hands a suit brought by this con- 
troller of the elements. 

The second large dam to fail was 
the hollow-reinforced concrete dam of 
the Plattsburg, N. Y., water supply, 
which went out on May 15. This 
structure wag 35 ft. high and its fail- 
ure was due to porous percolation be- 
low the shallow cut-off wall cross- 
ing the valley. In many ways the 
failure was similar to that of the 
Stony River dam in West Virginia in 


weeks in a half-century. In the 
Southeast particularly the damage 
Was very great. On July 15 and 16, 
floods in North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, in the narrow river valleys, re- 
sulted in damage well up in the mil- 
lions and loss of life numbered by 
hundreds. In these cases the phe~ 
nomenal rains were the immediate 
cause. There are on record rainfalls 
during this time of over 13 ins- in- 
side of 24 hours. Bridges and build- 
ings in great number were washed 
away, and in consequence of the weak- 
ening during the floods, the Lake 
Toxaway Dam failed at a later time 
(Aug. 13) while under normal head. 
On Aug. 9 another localized rainfall 
in the coal district of West Virginia 
caused a great loss of bridges and 
Mining property, as well as of life. 
On Aug. 18 a West Indian hurricane, 
similar to those which have before 
wrecked Galveston and surrounding 
country, swept the Texas coast and 
destroyed much property, though not 
to the extent of previous years. 

In flood-protection work, two dis- 
tricts which have been visited by de- 
structive floods within the past three 
years have already started active con- 
struction. These are Erie, Pa., where 
the flood of 1915 swept down through 
a narrow, thickly built section of the 
city, and the Miami Valley, where 
the terrible flood of 1913 broke a rec- 
ord in flood destruction. The Scioto 
Valley flood-protection work, center- 
ing at Columbus, Ohio, which is also 
a result of the 1913 floods, has been 
designed by the engineers and is now 
before the Conservancy Board for ap- 
proval. 

An attempt was made in Congress 
during the year to put through a 
flood-protection bill which would in- 
sure Federal appropriation of funds 
for the protection of the Mississippi 
and Sacramento Rivers from their re- 
curring destructive floods. This bill, 
fathered by Representative Hum- 
phreys of Mississippi, authorized the 
Secretary of War to spend not more 
than $45,000,000 in regulating the 
Mississippi and not more than $5,- 
600,000 in the Sacramento, provided 
each state benefited contributed at 
least one-half as much as the Federal} 1914 (4, Y. B., 1914, p. 551). The 
appropriation. The bill passed the | third dam to fail was that at Lake 
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Toxaway, N. C. This 62-ft. clay fill 
went out Aug. 13, following weaken- 
ing during the heavy rains and floods 
about six weeks before. 

In new dams under way or project- 
ed, mention should be made of the 
300-ft. Hetch-Hetchy dam for the San 
Francisco water supply, a cyclopean 
masonry stgucture ranking among the 
largest in fe world, the St. Maurice 
hydro-electric project dam in the 
wilds of Quebec, the Ripogenus dam 
on the Penobscot, and the Whitney 
dam for the aluminium interests near 
Salisbury, N. C.; all of these are re- 
markable for volume rather than for 
height. The Elephant Butte dam, on 
the Rio Grande project of the U. S. 
Reclamation Service, in Texas, was 
formally opened in 1916 (see also X, 
Reclamation). This is one of the 
largest dams in the world, being 1,200 
ft. long, 304.5 ft. deep from bottom of 
excavation to top of parapet wall and 
203.5 ft. above original river level, 
. and 215 ft. wide at base. It is of 
eyclopean concrete and contains 550,- 
000 cu. yds. of masonry. Its reser- 
voir is surpassed only by that of the 
Assuan and the Gatun dams, although 
the St. Maurice dam in Quebec will 
have a reservoir slightly larger. 

Water Supply.—Statistics of the 
water supplies of American cities up 
to 1915 have been reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. These data 
show that of the 204 cities having 
more than 30,000 inhabitants in the 
fiscal year 1914-15, 155, or 76 per 
cent.; owned their water-supply sys- 
tems. Of these cities seventy-three 
were operating purification plants in 
that year, and of this number, 61 had 
either built or improved and enlarged 
their plant since 1903. Of the 73 
cities, 60 obtained their water supply 


wholly or in part from rivers and. 


other streams, 12 from lakes, and 
one from wells. The total investment 
in the 155 municipally owned plants 
amounted in 1914-15 to $1,071,000,- 
000, and the per capita investment to 
approximately $38. The increase in 
the per capita investment during the 
1l years since the previous census 
report amounted to 31 per cent. 
During the 1l-year period also there 
had been a remarkable decrease in the 
death rate due to typhoid fever, and 
in the large cities the decrease very 


markedly follows the increase in the 
purity of the water supply. In 
Cleveland, for example, the typhoid 
death rate fell from 111 per 100,000 
in 1903 to 8.1 in 1914; in Phila- 
delphia, from 72.3 to 7.6; in Pitts- 
burgh, from 132.7 to 15; in Cincin- 
nati, from 42.2 to 6.2; in Chicago, 
from 32.5 to 6.6, ete. 

The same report notes the history 
of water purification, from 1829, 
when some filter beds were first used 
in connection with the water supply 
of London, through 1853, when the 
first purification plant was put in 
operation in Washington, to the pres- 
ent time, when many different com- 
plicated systems are used. The lat- 
est development has been the use of 
chemical disinfection in addition to 
the ordinary sand purification. The 
first chemical-sterilization plant was 
built at Mobile, Ala., in 1900. From 
1905 to 1914, such plants were built 
in 40 other cities of over 30,000, and 
at the present time more than half 
the municipally owned water-supply 
systems having purification plants 
are using this method either exclu- 
sively or in combination with one or 
more of the other processes. The 
trend of things seems to show that 
disinfection of water supplies, prob- 
ably by the use of liquid chlorine, 
will be extended eventually to all sur- 
face supplies. In the present state 
of the art it guarantees bacterial 
purity at a minimum of expense. 

In large new water supplies that 
for San Francisco is the principal one © 
of importance now under way. This 
Hetch-Hetchy project is progressing 
slowly as befits its size and impor- 
tance, but nevertheless regularly. 
The year has seen progress on the 
preparation of the main dam site 
and the construction of the railway 
to be used along the line of the sup- 
ply from reservoir to city. No other 
municipal supply of first magnitude 
is under design or construction, al- 
though the improvements at Hart- 
ford, Conn., within a year or two of 
completion, may be noted. (See also 
XI, Water Supply.) 

Sewerage.—The so-called “activat- 
ed-sludge” method of sewage dis- 
posal continues to be the most im- 
portant feature of sewerage engineer- 
ing. This process consists essentially 
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in the forced aeration of sewage in 
the presence of a considerable volume 
‘of sludge which has itself been aerat- 
ed and thus enlivened with oxygen 
and bacteria. The aeration appar- 


ently hastens the bacterial action 


which decomposes the sewage into a 
highly nitrogenous sludge and a 
liquid of low bacterial count. Many 
cities are investigating the process 
on scales of varying degrees, and in 
some places, notably at Milwaukee, 
installations of working plants- are 
under way. As yet many of the 
problems of the process are unsolved 
but its future is hopeful, to. say the 
least, though the costs so far seem 
to be high and the difficulties of 
drying the sludge formidable. It 
promises to be an approach to the 
ideal sewage purification, which 
might be defined as a method which 
will separate the sewage into an un- 
objectionable liquid and a sludge that 
may be readily disposed of, or better 
still of sufficient dryness and of such 
nitrogenous quality as to make it 
useful and profitable as a fertilizer. 
The activated-sludge studies serve 
only to emphasize the oft-repeated 
maxim that the problem of sewage 
purification is merely a problem of 
sludge removal, for it is in the re- 
duction and disposal of the sludge 
that the difficulties of the new proc- 
_ ess are greatest. (See also XI, Sew- 
age Disposal.) 

Engineers in Military Service.—The 
current predominance of military 
questions and the mobilization of 
the National Guard into the Federal 
service combined in 1916 to empha- 
size the military phase of civil en- 
gineering and to arouse interest in 
military engineering itself. Begin- 
ning in 1915 with the general cam- 
paign for “preparedness,” civilian en- 
gineering bodies throughout the coun- 
try inaugurated studies in military 
matters through the medium of lec- 
tures by regular army officers. These 
lectures were most enthusiastically 
received, and many engineers who be- 
fore had only the vaguest idea of the 
necessary functions of the engineer in 
war began to take a most lively in- 
terest in such matters and to qualify 
themselves, at least as far as theory 
is concerned, for service with the 
troops in the field. 


36 


Furthermore, there was pronounced 
activity in recruiting in the few Na- 
tional Guard engineer companies, 
which was augmented by the promise 
of active service on the Mexican bor- 
der following the President’s order in 
June. In preparing camp for the un- 
expected mobilization the Guard en- 
gineers did exceptional service and 
proved that this branch of the Na- 
tional Guard was very efficient. The 
necessity of a pure and ample water 
supply, full sanitary conveniences, 
and satisfactory roads in these camps 
was fully met, the work even down to 
the actual manual labor being done 
as a rule by the troops themselves. 

A further opportunity for patriotic 
service was offered engineers in the 
establishment of an Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. This is a branch of the new 
U. 8. Army provided for in the Army 
Reorganization Act enacted by Con- 
gress (see also XII, The Army). 
This corps consists of a large engineer 
contingent to be made up of civilian 
engineers of both civil and military 
competence who can pass the neces- 
sary examinations and who are will- 
ing to submit themselves to early call 
to arms in time of national crisis. 
Such officers not only must be expert 
engineers but must have somewhat 
more than elementary military knowl- 
edge, and furthermore must serve 
with the colors a limited period each 
year. Those entering the corps speci- 
fy the specialty in engineering witn 
which they are most conversant and 
an effort will be made to assign them 
to duties of that nature. It is ex- 
pected that a large number of ex- 
perts will thus be put at the disposal 
of the Government. 

The increase in the regular Army 
brings with it a demand for more 
engineer officers than the present reg- 
ular establishment can supply and in 
consequence during the coming five 
years, commissions in the Engineer 
Corps, hitherto for the most part re- 
served for the honor graduates of 
West. Point, will be available to 
young, unmarried, engineering-school 
graduates. 

A Public Works Engineering Corps. 
—The predominance of things mili- 
tary has brought to the front also a 
long-time controversy over the desir- 
ability of establishing a Federal of- 
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fice of public works with a civilian 
corps of engineers whose duty it 
should be to construct the engineer- 
ing works of the nation. This work 
is now distributed among many de- 
partments, such as the Reclamation 
Service, the Indian Office, the Office 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineer- 
ing, the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
etc. The latter corps has complete 
charge of all river and harbor im- 
provements, although such improve- 
ments have little to do with military 
affairs. Now that the increased 
Army and the need for military pre- 
paredness promise to demand all of 


the efforts of the strictly military en- 
gineers it is thought by many in the 
profession that the time is ripe for 
the divorcing of the civilian and 
military branches of government en- 
gineering and the establishment of 
one unified civilian corps to take over 
the work now done by so many. Such 
a corps should follow European prece- 
dent in ensuring regular promotion 
and life tenure and if possible should 
be divorced from politics. It is hard- 
ly necessary to impress on any one 
familiar with American public-works 
practice that its establishment will 
be a long, tedious process. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
C. D, Fawcrrr 


General Survey.—In strong contrast 
to 1915, the year 1916 has been a 
period of commercialism in the elec- 
trical industries in this country. 
Much original work has been done 
but few results published. The large 
demand by the belligerent nations in 
Kurope for munitions of war and for 
commodities which could not be made 
in their factories necessitated the 
manufacture of American goods on a 
scale never before attempted. There 
was a corresponding demand for elec- 
trical generating and power-consum- 
ing devices to meet the demands of 
such production. Scarcity of raw ma- 
terials throughout the world, especial- 
ly iron and copper, has caused high 
prices and in many cases orders have 
been refused because of inability to 
secure these metals (see also XVIII, 
Oopper, and Iron and Steel). 

Scarcity of oil for purposes of il- 
lumination in the countries affected 
by the European War has forced the 
development of electricity on the Con- 
tinent. The increased use of electric- 
ity is not limited to lighting, how- 
ever, but has been extended to meet 
the demand for power. Within the 
war zone and even in the first- and 
‘second-line trenches, electricity is be- 
ing used for lighting, trucking, oper- 
ating cableways, driving compressors, 
and for many other purposes which 
have been newly developed to fit the 
needs of campaign activities. 

The record capacity of the electric 
motor was again exceeded by orders 
from three large steel companies, each 


specifying a single motor of 15,000 
h. p. capacity. These are now being 
manufactured. 

A comparison of the total values of 
exports of domestic electrical appara- 
tus for the past three years indicates 
the business depression of 1915, the 
figures for 1916 showing an increase 
of 50 per cent. over the 1915 trade. 
The exports of generators, wire and 
cable for the years 1914 and 1915 were 
about equal, but in 1916 the export 
value of generators is less and that 
of wire and cable is 3314 per cent. 
greater than those of 1914 and 1915. 
In general this peculiar condition may 
be traced to the fact that there has 
been a decreased residential load in 
all countries at war and an exten- 
sion of all transmission lines to fac- 
tories. The power used in the manu- 
facture of materials of war has taken 
the place of the residential load; the 
balance of the load-change being such 
as to make additional generator ca- 
pacity.unnecessary. A further proof 
of this is shown by the abnormal 
shipment of large-capacity wires and 


cables in excess of the shipment of © 


materials for wiring residences. The 
export of lamps in 1916 exceeded by 
130 per cent. the figure for 1915. 
This has been due to the demand for 
incandescent lamps, are lamps and 
projectors used in the war zones. No 
doubt a large percentage of the in- 
ereased orders for electrical appa- 
ratus can be assigned directly to the 
necessity of converting the foreign 
electrical manufactories into factories 
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for the manufacture of munitions. 
(For statistics of the electrical manu- 
facturing industry in this country 
see XIX, Manufactures.) 

The power consumption in ‘ this 
country in the East has increased 
nearly 80 per cent. over that of 1915. 
In 1915 the Middle West exceeded 
the eastern section in electrical de- 
velopment. The various industrial 
eenters of the East, however, have 
developed an enormous load under 
the pressure of forced production. 
In many cases this power had to be 
supplied and used at times of least 
demand on the central station. Be- 
cause of this consumption of power 
for industrial purposes, the East has 
far exceeded other sections in elec- 
trical development, 

Central Stations.—There has been a 
marked increase in the net earnings 
of most of the large lighting com- 
panies during the year. This is due 
to a greatly increased load and ex- 
ists in many cases in spite of the de- 
creased rate for lighting and power 
service. Over the periéd from Au- 
gust, 1913, to April, 1916, the net 


earnings of a representative group 


of 50 lighting companies increased by 
3344 per cent. It is interesting to 
compare the per capita generation of 
large cities in this country and 
abroad. The central stations of Chi- 
cago generate 500 kw-hr. of electrical 
‘energy as compared with 150 kw.-hr. 
per capita generated by the stations 
of London. This proportion is prac- 
tically true of all cities in this coun- 
try as compared with cities of equal 
population in France, Spain, Ger- 
many and the British Isles. The other 
foreign countries, with few exceptions, 
are far below those mentioned in the 
use of electricity. 

The review of progress in large ca- 
pacity alternators in the YEaR Boox 
for 1915 (p. 561) mentioned the max- 
imum ratings for a single unit at 30,- 
000 and 35,000 kw. capacity. The De- 
troit Edison Co. has recently placed 
an order for a 45,000 ky.-a. unit. This 
marks the maximum capacity now 
being built in a single unit, but a 
60,000 kv.-a. multistage (triple-unit) 
set is being manufactured for the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. of 
New York City. The main unit of 
po set is a high-pressure steam tur- 


bine. This unit exhausts into two 
low-pressure turbo-generator sets and 
the terminals of all three generators 
are permanently connected in paral- 
lel, A proper division of load is ob- 
tained through automatic steam gov- 
ernors and hand manipulation of the 
field rheostats. This compound unit 
has a two-hour overload rating of 
70,000 ky.-a. Several other compound 
units of 50,000 kv.-a. are now being 
assembled. Throughout the United 
States during the last few months, 
many orders have been placed for 
large-capacity synchronous generators 
to displace less efficient lower-capacity 
units. This illustrates the recognized 
desirability of obtaining large ‘gener- 
ator capacity in a. minimum number 
of units. A number of large capacity 
water-wheel units have been sold 
during the year, most of them being 
from 10,000 to 15,000 ky.-a. vertical 
type, operating at relatively low 
speeds. The weight of the revolving 
parts and water thrust is cared for 
by Kingsbury thrust bearings mount- 
ed on top of the generator. The par- 
ticular feature of this development is 
the increasing tendency toward indi- 
vidual units of large capacity. 

One of the noticeable developments 
in generating apparatus is the elimi- 
nation of the turbine direct-connect- 
ed to generators of small capacities 
and substitution of the moderately 
high-speed geared turbine for both 
condensing and non-condensing oper- 
ation. This has enabled the speed of 
the turbines to be increased to 3,600 
or even to 6,000 r. p. m., with conse- 
quent gain in efficiency of approxi- 
mately 10 Ibs. of steam per kilowatt- 
hour, and also has permitted the use 
of lower speed alternating-current 
and direct-current generators and di- 
rect-connected exciters with better op- 
erating characteristics. During the 
past five years the new central sta- 
tions and some of the reconstructed 
stations have installed low-capacity 
steam turbo-generators. The efficiency 
of the gears averages 97.0 to 98.5 per 
cent. The reduction in size of tur- 
bines, due to the high speeds which 
can be obtained through the medium 
of the gear, more than counterbal- 
ances the slight loss due to the gear. 
The generators of these units are 
built for high-speed operation, requir- 
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ing a gear reduction of from two to 
four. 

The sale of large motors for steel- 
mill rolls was trebled over the sales 
of 1915. Automatic reversing mills 
were equipped with 15,000 h. p. mo- 
tors. The complete equipment of these 
installations, and others of similar 
nature but of smaller capacity, con- 
sists of an alternating-current motor 
direct connected to a direct-current 
generator, which operates the mill 
motor. A heavy flywheel is direct 
connected to the shaft of the latter 
motor to carry the maximum loads at 
the time of reversing. The latter 
operation is accomplished automati- 
cally. Speed control is by automatic 
or hand control of the field of the 
generator which supplies the field of 
the motor. 

There have been manufactured dur- 
ing the year more 60-cycle syn- 
chronous converters than ever before. 
Both lighting and railway service 
have been supplied by these machines. 
The Anaconda Copper Co. installed 
five 5,800 kw. converters for electro- 
lytic work. These machines have 32 
poles and run at 225 r. p. m. The 
Aluminium Co. of America is about 
to install a 6,825 kw. synchronous 
converter. This unit is rated at 36 
cycles, 26 poles, at a potential of 
500 volts. The Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., New York City, placed 
an order for twelve 4,000 kw. convert- 
ers for railway service. In general the 
year marks a reduction in number of 
poles and a corresponding decrease in 
armature diameter for this class of 
apparatus. Many improvements have 
been made in minor details. 

An interesting phase of central- 
station development, brought on by 
the more general use of very high ca- 
pacity generators with forced cool- 
ing systems, is the decrease in re- 
serve storage-battery capacity re- 
quired to take peak loads. The de- 
velopment in forced cooling systems 
for the generator and in forced draft 
for the newer types of steam boilers 
gives to the plant a short-duration 
overload capacity sufficient to carry 
all but the most abnormal peaks. 
This has resulted in a decreased ex- 
penditure for storage-battery equip- 
ment. The battery equipment, how- 
ever, is still in use for emergency 


service and to supply this maximum 
peak. In connection with such bat- 
tery operation the end-cell switches 
are motor controlled. 

Central-station designers have de- 
veloped a number of new safety de- 
vices for switchboard equipment. To 
facilitate inspection and safety in re- 
pairing, many of the switch elements, 
including the switch gear, oil tanks, 
panels and accessory apparatus, are 
mounted on a carriage and may be 
run out of their usual positions when 
a few minor disconnections are made. 
These disconnections, however, can be 
made only when the switch mecha- 
nism is “open.” : 

Industrial establishments depend- 
ent on the water of Niagara Falls 
for the generation of electrical en- 
ergy are bringing to the attention of 
a congressional committee a project 
whereby an increase in power may be 
developed with regulation of water 
flow at flood times. It is proposed to 
accomplish this by means of a sub- 
merged dam above the falls which 
will in no way affect the scenie 
grandeur of the falls, but rather add — 
to the constancy of volume at periods 
of low-water flow. In this way both 
industry and surroundings will be im- 
proved. 

Lighting and Mlumination.—The art 
and science of illumination has shown 
marked advance in certain branches 
during the year. There have been 
extensive developments in the use of 
incandescent and are lamps for pro- 
jection of light for illumination of 
signs, public buildings and large areas 
for purposes of work or recreation. 
The various uses to which this com- 
paratively new branch of lighting has 
been put are too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Projection lamps, which had come 
into common use during the past 10 
years, have now been developed until 
powerful beams may be projected 30 
miles out to sea from the walls of 
coast fortifications. Some of the gov- 
ernment lighthouses have recently in- 
stalled automatic projectors which 
shift a new lamp into focus as soon 
as an old one burns out. This is_ 
done by means of electromagnets 
which automatically shift a three- 
arm socket bringing a new lamp into 
position and lighting this unit as the 
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old lamp burns out. The Government 
also has made extensive improvements 
in signal lamps and projectors for 
triangulation work of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The major part of 
such development is in improvement 
in concentrated filaments in gas- 
filled bulbs. 

The line of demarkation between 
search-lamps and so-called ‘flood 
lamps” is a narrow one. It has been 
eustomary to refer to a somewhat 
broadly illuminated surface as “flood- 
lighted,” and this term became more 
common as the source of light be- 
came more and more concealed. Hold- 
ing to this use of the term, we may 
give many instances of the use of 
the flood-lamp. Among the more im- 
portant uses may be mentioned the 
illumination of the interiors of pub- 
lic halls, capitols and court houses; 
the illumination of public grounds of 
recreation and private grounds; the 
flood lighting of commercial buildings 
and office buildings, monuments, wa- 
ter courses, signs, ete. Pageant light- 
ing, so well introduced by the flood- 
lamp illumination of the Panama Pa- 
cific Exposition, has come into com- 
mon use for spectacular effects. Per- 
manent illumination of the Statue of 
Liberty in the New York Harbor by 
an extensive battery of flood lanterns 
- was inaugurated by President Wilson 
' on Dec. 2. The Massachusetts State 
House, Boston, was illuminated by 
means of two batteries of 74 500-watt 
lamps. Color effects were obtained 
with gelatine films. A battery of 50 
projectors of similar design fur- 
nished the illumination of the Amer- 
ican Niagara Falls. The Sheepshead 
Bay automobile speedway of 160 
acres is lighted by 224 projectors 
mounted on poles 100 ft. apart and 
30 ft. above the track. The bathing 
beaches of Chicago are illuminated by 
projectors mounted on the roofs of 
the bath houses and on steel towers. 

The year 1916 has been another 
period of development in the light- 
ing of streets with incandescent 
lamps. There have been many mul- 
tiple-cireuit systems installed, al- 
though the series system is still in 
greatest favor. An increasing num- 
ber of cities have installed “white 
ways” and in every case have felt 
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iness in the areas affected. Some 
representative installations are those 
of San Francisco, St. Louis, La Porte, 
Ind., Sheboygan, Wis., and Brock- 
(See also XI, Lighting.) 
Progress has been made in the 
standardization of sizes of incandes- 
cent lamps. The 15, 25, 50, 75 and 
100-watt ratings are now the stand- 
ards in the smaller sizes. The 75- 
watt lamp is now the minimum ¢a- 
pacity gas-filled lamp. Some trouble 
has arisen due to the lack of uni- 
formity of filaments and their posi- 
tions within the bulb, causing un- 
certainty of light-flux distribution 
from standard reflectors. The very 
high intrinsic brilliancy of the mod- 
ern concentrated-filament lamps hag 
made absolutely necessary the use of 
auxiliary shades and reflectors. <A 
new type of gas-filled tungsten lamp 
giving the day-light spectrum has 
come upon the market. This lamp 
is used wherever “day-light” illumi- 
nation is necessary. In dye works, 
tapestry mills, paint factories, silk 
mills, ete., the matching of colors, 
formerly done only during the day, 
may now be done either night or day 
by the use of these lamps. The proc- 
ess of manufacture of the glass which 
forms the diffusing cover of this lamp 
has been known for some time, but 
only recently has a lamp with the 
bulb of such glass been placed on 
the market. The glass has a bluish 
tint. The volume of light from the 
lamps is reduced only eight per cent. 
from that which would be obtained 
with the usual clear-glass bulb. 
Are-lamp development has been 
chiefly in the use of materials other 
than carbons for electrodes. An arc 
maintained between tungsten elec- 
trodes contained within a vessel of 
inert gas has come upon the Euro- 
pean market and is in process of com- 
mercialization in the United States. 
This lamp has a life of 500 hours, 
and the are develops an intrinsic bril- 
liancy of 10,000 candles per square 
inch when operating at 0.5 watts per 
candle. A number of chemical salts 
have been tried in electrodes for the 
purpose of improving color and stead- 
iness of the arc. Titanium oxide and 
sodium fluoride have been used to ob- 
tain a whiter are, and the addition 
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steadiness. Numerous improvements 
have been made in the operating parts 
but no marked departure from the 
standard mechanisms has been noted. 
Special mention should be made of 
the numerous unique developments 
and uses of illuminants for the pur- 
pose of war. Many special miniature 
lamps for gun sights, for  illumina- 
tion of instruments on battleships, 
field-artillery and aeroplane instru- 
ments, have been developed. In con- 
trast to the use of devices for illumi- 
nation are the many curious screens, 
shades, reflectors and diffusers used 
for directing or covering the light 
sources from the sight of the enemy. 
\ Legal restrictions in the United 
States on the use of excessively bright 
automobile head lamps has been an 
incentive to manufacturers of such 
equipment, and many improved lamps, 
shades, reflectors and dimmers have 
resulted. One lantern has been de- 
veloped which is adjustable over 
wide ranges of focus and intensity. A 
» novel automobile accessory is a cellu- 
loid hand modeled in the shape of 
its human counterpart and illumi- 
nated within by an incandescent 
lamp supplied from the batteries of 
the car. The hand is hinged near the 
side of the car next the driver and 
may be manipulated to give warn- 
ing to other drivers in the rear. 
Electric Traction.—There have been 
few additional main-line electrifica- 
tions during the year (see also Civil 
Engineering, supra). The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul electrification 
has béen somewhat extended and an- 
other year of highly successful ser- 
vice has been recorded. The Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific lines also have 
given economical and efficient service 
on the electrified sections. The chief 
field of progress in railway traction 
has been that of the medium- and 
low-capacity locomotives and motor- 
cars for switching and passenger ser- 
vice. Quick service, relatively heavy 
duty, and maximum tractive effort 
with minimum expenditure of energy 
have been the chief factors. The 
swivel-truck, 40-ton locomotive, driven 
by four 600-volt motors, operating in 
freight service, is a favorite type. 
This locomotive develops a normal 
tractive effort of 13,600 lb., and hauls 
760 tons at eight miles per hour. 


This type is used on the Albany & 
Southern Railroad and the Ohio Val- 
ley Traction Co.’s lines. The Transit 
Development Co. of Brooklyn uses 55- 
ton locomotives with a rated tractive 
effort of 17,200 Ib. at a speed of 20 
miles per hour, for freight switching 
service. The Willamette Valley 
Southern Railway of Oregon, furnish- 
ing passenger service, uses 50 ton, 
1,200-volt locomotives, developing a 
tractive effort of 14,800 lb. at a 
speed rating of 10.8 miles per hour. 
These are typical equipments for this 
kind of medium-capacity service. 
The regenerative method of brak- 
ing has been the most interesting 
phase of recent railway electrifica- 
tions. This method provides for the 
generation of electric power, through 
the medium of the train motors, as 
the train descends grades which would 
ordinarily require the application of 
brakes. In the heavy freight ser- 
vice the cars are all “bunched” 
against the locomotive, the motors of 
which, then acting as generators, pro- 
vide the braking power. This results 
in a smooth decrease in speed which 
is not obtainable with air-brake sys- 
tems. On passenger service regenera- 
tive braking provides safety and com- 
fort when the train is brought to a 
stop. A typical performance of a 
large electric locomotive was record- 
ed on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul lines, when three steam locomo- 
tives coupled to 75 freight cars were 
moved from the main line to a siding 
to allow a passenger train to pass. 
This was early in the year when ex- 
treme cold weather had made the 
steam locomotive ineffective. ; 
Single-phase service on three-phase 
systems has found extensive applica- 
tion, particularly in connection with 
railway work. The Philadelphia-Paoli 
electrification of the Pennsylvania 
utilizes two synchronous condensers 
for power-factor correction and yol- 
tage regulation. These condensers are 
unique in that they are operated as 
straight single-phase machines, on ex- 
ceptionally high voltage. The voltage 
of the system is 11,000, the insulation 
of the windings being equivalent to 
that suitable for a 19,000-volt, three- 
phase, grounded-neutral system. The 
capacity of the condensers is 4,500 
kv.-a. continuous rating, but they are 
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compelled to carry momentary peaks 
as high as 9,000 ky.-a. As has been 
the trend for several years, the use of 
the synchronous converter in prefer- 
ence to the synchronous motor-gener- 
ator, has been very marked. Since 
the majority of the alternating-cur- 
rent lines are suitable for synchron- 
ous-converter application, practically 
the only excuse for the synchronous 
motor-generator is a desire to ob- 
tain needed condenser capacity for 
power-factor correction. In some 
cases it has been advantageous to in- 
stall synchronous converters and sep- 
arate condensers. 

Telephony and Telegraphy.—The 
year 1915 marked the installation of 
successful radio-telegraphy over a 
distance of 4,900 miles between Arl- 
ington, Va., and Honolulu (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 560). The powerful wire- 
less stations of the United States, 
including the Arlington, Sayville, L. 
I., and Tuckerton, N. J., stations, 
have all communicated with domestic 
and foreign stations in regular com- 
mercial and diplomatic service over 
such distances during 1916. Little in- 
crease in maximum distance has been 
noted. Several railroads in the United 
States use wireless telegraph for 
communication with passengers and 
trainmen on moving trains. The Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road provides an example of such an 
installation used for commercial pur- 
poses and for dispatching. The diffi- 
culties in trans-Atlantic wireless 
telegraphy, due to “static” disturb- 
ances, has caused considerable annoy- 
ance and delay during 1916, as it has 
in past years. The development of 
_ high-power transmitters and atmos- 

pheric-reducing equipments has done 
much to relieve the trouble, but wire- 
less messages have been delayed by 
the necessity for slow sending dur- 
ing periods of atmospheric disturb- 
ances. Developments in the audion 
amplifier for receiving, and improve- 
ments in the generation of undamped 
waves for sending, have produced re- 
sults which have facilitated communi- 
eation and may later entirely over- 
come “static” interference. In radio- 
telephony it is necessary for long- 
' distance transmission considerably to 
increase by some means the volume 
of the sound waves set up by the 


human voice. To aid in this a new 
form of a magnetic amplifier has been 
developed. This device makes use of 
the principle of varying an induc- 
tance by changing the permeability of 
the iron core of the transmitter. By 
inductive interconnection of the ra- 
dio-frequeney circuits, the voice cur- 
rents are amplified. 

Much has been accomplished dur- 
ing 1916 in reducing inductive inter- 
ference on telephone circuits. Ad- 
jacent power lines usually provide 
the major part of the trouble. In- 


vestigations involving the transposi- — 


tion and spacing of both power lines 
and adjacent telephone lines have 
given results which materially reduce 
inductive interference. Heretofore the 
method has been to transpose only 
one of the circuits at certain inter- 
vals. It developed further that dif- 
ferent systems of transposition were 
required for delta-connected, star-con- 
nected, and grounded star-connected 
power systems. Considerable study 
has been given to the question of 
protection. of telephone circuits from 
lightning by protective ground wires 
suspended above the active circuits. 
Investigation showed that the electro- 
static shielding afforded by this in- 
stallation was productive of a great 
improvement in 
speech. Recent installations have 
Justified all the theoretical considera- 
tions. Lightning protection by use 
of the ground wire has been in use 
for many years on power systems but 
little had been done in extending it to 
the telephone lines. In telephone- 
cable testing it is necessary to have 
daily tests on the ‘intricate net work. 
For this purpose the human voice 
and ear have been used to prove the 
satisfactory condition of the lines for 
transmission purposes. A new test- 
ing device, designed to replace opera- 
tors, consists of a tuned receiver hav- 
ing one resonance point within the 
range of the average human voice 
and a rhythmic interrupter to take 
the place of the human voice. The 
receiver is connected electrically to 
a galvanometer circuit which records 
the condition of operation. 

About 135 railroads in the United 
States and Canada now use the tele- 
phone for dispatching. There seems 
to be a gradual tendency to use the 
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transmission of: 


telephone instead of the telegraph for 
such purposes. In favor of the tele- 
phone method of dispatching are 
greater speed, simplicity of operation 
and recording, and greater accuracy 
in transmission. 

Research and Invention—The New- 
lands bill, now pending in Congress, 
has as its object the establishment of 
an engineering research station in 
each state. These stations are to be 
used for carrying on research, inves- 
tigation and experiments looking to- 
ward the progress of the industries 
and industrial arts. It is proposed 
to appropriate $15,000 per year for 
each station. These stations should 
do much in the development of elec- 
trical engineering. 

Under the direction of certain in- 
dustrial laboratories, important re- 
search work has been done on the ef- 
fect of altitude, temperature and hu- 
midity on the temperature rise of all 
types of electrical machinery. Par- 
ticular emphasis has been placed on 
the rise of oil-cooled apparatus and 
further important tests are outlined 
‘for future investigations on rotary 
apparatus. The importance of this 
research depends on the fact that a 
factory test of a given machine at a 
given load is not indicative of the 
actual temperature rise at the place 
of installation if there is a consider- 
able difference in altitude or average 
temperature. Humidity has little to 
do with the variations in tempera- 
ture rise. Variation from factory 
test results has been the cause here- 
tofore of much contention and litiga- 
tion because of failure of guarantees 
due to the absence of available data 
on the variations due to altitude and 
temperature. 

A great amount of detail work and 
research has been done during the 


year in the development of protective 


apparatus. No strikingly new appa- 
ratus has resulted but many improve- 
ments have been made in this field. 
The more important developments 
have been those on relays, quick-op- 
erating mechanisms on oil-switches, 
new designs in the air-brake and dis- 
connecting switches and their locking 
devices. Particular emphasis has been 
placed on the importance of a rigid 
inspection of all high-voltage insula- 
tion. This has led to the adoption 
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of frequent cleaning periods for all 
high-voltage transformer bushings, 
switchings, switch-gear insulators, 
and line insulators. In this connec- 
tion a series of important tests have 
been made on all types of porcelain 
insulators, dealing with porosity, ab- 
sorption of moisture, surface-leakage 
and dielectric losses, all of which af- 
fect the efficiency of an insulator. 

A new meter for measuring high 
voltage has been developed. This con- 
sists of two concentric cylinders en- 
closed in an air-tight compartment in 
which the air pressure is variable. 
To measure the potential a high volt- 
age is applied across the cylinders 
and the air pressure lowered until 
corona appears. A curve indicating 
the relation between air density and 
voltage at which corona appears is 
used to indicate the voltage meas- 
ured. The readings are independent 
of wave form, frequency and elec- 
trostatic disturbances. It may be well 
to mention at this point that the 
needle-point method of high-voltage 
measurement is now almost wholly 
displaced by sphere-gap measurement. 
The latter affords a more consistent 
indication of potential, is less liable 
to disturbances due to moisture and 
dust particles, and the equipment is 
more easily handled. The application 
of the “kenotron” to the testing of 
certain classes of insulation has been 
of particular interest in the field of 
investigation and research. The 
“kenotron” is a vacuum-tube device 
which rectifies high-tension alternat- 
ing current. The high-voltage direct 
current has recently been applied to 
the testing of paper and cambric in- 
sulated cables, in preference to the 
alternating potentials formerly used. 

Little advance has been made in 
the development of new apparatus for 
the transmission and distribution of 
electrical energy. On the other hand 
there has been steady improvement in 
materials of construction, including 
all types of insulators, poles and 
transmission towers. One of the new 
inventions recently patented is a new 
conductor designed to prevent corona 
discharge and subsequent breakdown 
of insulation. At high potentials co- 
rona appears at a critical voltage for 
wires of given diameter. In the new 
design the virtual diameter of a con- 
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ductor of given cross-section of cop- 


per is increased by employing a re- 
ticulated conducting network, thus re- 
ducing the potential gradient at the 
surface of the conductor. 

Industrial Applications.—The scare- 
ity of high-speed tool steel caused by 
the great demand in this and foreign 
countries has made necessary the wide 
adoption of the electric furnaces for 
steel making (see also XXIV, Hlectro- 
chemistry). The market price of tool 
steel has jumped up 700 per cent. in 
the last year. Much of this product 
is used in the metal-working machines 
for the manufacture of small and 
large guns and projectiles. Predeter- 
mined analysis of all grades of steel 
had always been uncertain until elec- 
tric furnaces were utilized. Through 
their use the process is materially 
simplified, requires less skilled labor, 
insures a uniform product easily dup- 
licated, and provides a “batch” of 
molten metal far in excess of the ca- 
pacity of the old coke or gas furnaces. 
Furnaces are now made in capacities 
up to 25 tons, providing molten steel 
of uniform mixture and at tempera- 
tures for making castings much high- 


er than were feasible with the small- 


‘ 


er capacities. The following table 


gives a comparison between the num- 
ber of large electric furnaces in use 
in this and foreign countries during 
the last five years and illustrates the 
added demand for them: 


Foreign 
Countries 


The largest electric range ever made 
has recently been assembled and 
placed in service in the Montana State 
Hospital, Warm Springs, Mont. The 
equipment consists of eight ovens, 
complete with broilers, hot plates, 
grills, toaster, kettles, frying pans, 
baking pans and other minor acces- 
sories. The range has in its ovens a 
roasting capacity of 190 chickens or 
640 lb. of beef. It was designed to 
cook three meals a day for 1,500 peo- 
ple. After a careful comparison of 
the cost of cooking with gas, coal and 
electricity, the latter was chosen as 
the basis of economy and has already 


justified the choice. The total or- 
ders for electric ranges for the year 
1916 exceeded in value $2,000,000. In 
many sections of the country the rate 
per kilowatt-hour for heating and 
cooking is three cents and _ below. 
Over 3,300 communities have rates be- 
low five cents per kilowatt-hour for 
this class of service. 

An interesting and extremely prac- 
tical development has been that of a 
suction street sweeper. It consists of 
a tractor driven by a 7.5-kilowatt 125- 
volt generator direct connected to a 
four-cylinder, four-cycle marine gas 
engine. This generator also drives a 
sweeper motor and a motor connected 
to the vacuum pump. A trailer car- 
ries the dust-separating mechanism 
and dirt container. A typical per- 
formance removed 1,628 lb. of dust 
and 6,580 lb. of litter, etc., from 27,- 
290 sq. yds. of old brick pavement in 
one day. Five miles of paved streets 
per day at a speed from two to six 
miles per hour is the usual duty. 
This device no doubt will eventually 
replace the old expensive, unhealthy 
and inadequate methods of street 
cleaning. 

In line with the general tendency 
towards efficiency in factory produc- 
tion there has recently been developed 
a device for recording periods of op- 
eration, or duty cycles, of various in- 
dustrial machines. The novel feature 
is that all of the recording “pens” 
consist of calorite wires which become 
heated and scorch marks on a re- 
volving chart whenever the recording 
cireuits are closed. A clock mecha- 
nism revolves the chart. A maximum 
of 375 machine operations may be re- 
corded at one time. 

The demand for X-ray apparatus 
has increased 200 per cent. over that ~ 
of 1915. There seems to be a more 
general use of the X-ray by the physi- 
cians of this and foreign countries. 
The foreign trade has been due ‘to 
the great number of cases arising be- 
cause of the war. An improved X-ray 
tube has been patented in which the 
cathode rays impinge tangentially on 
the rim of a wheel-shaped electrode 
which revolves under the impact. The 
overheating and melting of the elec- 
trode is thus avoided. 

In connection with the operation of 
steel-mill machinery by the electric 
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motor, it has been shown that the 
initial investment required for motor 
drive with purchased power is less 
than for steam driving equipment. 
This is true even in the case of pri- 
vately owned generating plants. En- 
ergy consumption in the electrically 
operated reversing mills is only 50 to 
60 per cent. of that required for cor- 
responding steam mills. 

The increasing use of the automo- 
bile for business and pleasure has de- 
- veloped a demand for electrical aux- 
iliaries greater than ever before. 
Approximately $10,000,000 worth of 
small dynamos for automobile light- 
ing sets have been sold during the 
year. The number of gasoline and 
electric vehicles manufactured during 
the year will reach close to 1,500,000 
and few of these are without dynamos 
for starting and lighting purposes 
(see also Automobiles, infra). 

For some time the possibilities of 
electricity for heating purposes in 
place of the coal-fired radiator sys- 
tems has been considered. A recent 
series of tests on the heating of a 
“medium-sized home by electricity was 
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New Materials and Processes of En- 
gineering —The European War has 
created an industrial situation in some 
respects very remarkable by cutting 
off Germany from the rest of the 
world and the rest of the world from 
Germany, and by creating a tremen- 
dous demand for certain materials, 
products and forms of labor simul- 
taneously with a material reduction 
in the supply of at least some of 
these commodities. Germany in par- 
ticular felt a scarcity of copper. 
Hence, the German Society of Elec- 
trical Engineers has promulgated new 
standards and specifications for cer- 
tain electric machinery using zine in- 
stead of copper for conductors, and 
already it is predicted that some of 
this machinery will continue to use 
zine or similar material (aluminium) 
even after the reéstablishment of 
normal conditions of economic inter- 
course. Another material for which 
the war with its stupendous produc- 
tion of munitions has created an 
unprecedented demand is tungsten, 
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made. The water or oil was heated 
‘by electric coils and _ circulated 
through the ordinary radiator sys- 
tems. The tests bear out the gen- 
erally accepted idea that electricity, 
at its present cost, is uneconomical 
for general heating of large rooms. 
It was shown that a rate of one-half 
cent per kilowatt-hour would place 
electricity on a par with coal-fired 
systems for general heating purposes. 
In general the electrical horse- 
power used for industrial purposes 
throughout the United States has in- 
creased during the year. The figures 
for 1915 showed approximately 20,- 
100,000 h, p. used in the more im- 
portant industries, while the horse 
power in use at the end of 1916 totals 
nearly 28,000,000. The following ta- 
ble gives a close estimate of the horse 
power distribution at this time: 


Manufacturers............ 


Street and electric railways 800,000 
Mines and quarries........ . 1,700,000 
Flour, grist and saw mills......... 900,000 
Intigniion.3iucsans mene ne <ckioe 450,000 
AMOMODLEMcEniies er aes cere ene 280,000 

Totealgis \stiatsreco. steel earkecersss aomioge 27,830,000 
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‘which has been hitherto a basic con- 
stituent of tool steel. We are in- 
formed, however, that a new steel, 
the constitution of which has not 
been announced, has been developed in 
England, which, though containing ~ 
none of the rare metals, has char- 
acteristics fully comparable with 
those of high-speed steel. 

Not materials only but the methods 
of using them have been thoroughly 
revised and often reformed. The 
rapid rise in the cost of practically 
every material, whether raw or manu- 
factured, and in some cases, espe- 
cially in Europe, a great scarcity of 
the materials because of the lack of 
bottoms for their transportation have 
made intense economy the watchword 
of the year. In France they have 
found that the use of superheaters on 
locomotives has saved for the French 
railroad system a million tons of 
coal a year, and there is no doubt 
that future locomotives will be 
equipped whenever possible with su- 
perheaters. In England and in this 
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country the beehive coke oven has 
decisively given place to the by- 


product oven with its possibility of 


recovery of such valuable items as 
benzol, ammonia products and coal- 
tar derivatives (see also XXIV, In- 
dustrial Chemistry). The rise in the 
price of gasoline, which is simply ex- 
pensive in the United States and 
scarcely obtainable even for money in 
England, France and Germany, has 
led to intensified search for methods 
of burning substitute fuels, benzol 
and alcohol in Germany, kerosene in 
England and America; carbureters 
have been developed which promise to 
bring kerosene engines within the 
reach of wide commercial application 
on a par with gasoline engines (see 
also Automobiles, infra). The scrap 
heap has become an item to which 
careful attention is paid, and several 
types of balers have been developed 
to take care of iron filings, waste 
paper, rags, etc. Plants which form- 
erly sold all their scrap by the ton 
have now installed magnetic separa- 
tors to take out the valuable copper 
and brass filings and shavings. With 
the rise in the cost of fuel a wider 
use of indicating and measuring in- 
struments in plants is observed every- 
where. Production is becoming not 
only more economical but better un- 
derstood, through the effort to de- 
tect leaks, sources of waste and 
sources of possible savings. 

Another very significant tendency 
which appeared during the year in 
the establishment of plants for the 
production of munitions of war is the 
practice of planning for the days of 
the coming peace. Thus an American 
company which recently built a very 
large plant for shell forging laid it 
out with the view of converting it to 
other work as soon as the demand for 
shell forging ceases. This practice is 
becoming more and more the rule, in 
this country especially, partly be- 
cause of the prevailing impression 
that the day of extremely large or- 


‘ders for munitions has passed, and 


partly because the prices now paid 
are not such as formerly would per- 
mit of depreciating the entire plant 
from one order. 

This account would not be complete 
without mention of a new force which 
has been brought into the field of ma- 


chine work by stress of war condi- 
tions. ‘This force is woman labor. 
With the men in the field or engaged - 
in occupations requiring great ex- 
penditures of muscular force, recourse 
was had to woman labor. So far this 
is true mainly of the countries at 
war, although a start has been made 
in the same direction even in the 
United States. It has been found 
that women can do quite well a good 
deal of the work in shops which men 
used to do, that they are easy to han- 
dle, conscientious, and, on the whole, 
able to turn out very creditable work. 
The employment of woman labor, how- 
ever, has created a demand for in- 
creased automaticity of production 
and for an increased use of safety ap- 
pliances, as well as for greater atten- 
tion to sanitary conditions in shops 
and gentler methods of handling la- 
bor. It is a very serious question for 
the future whether the shops will be 
able in the next generation to dis- 
pense with woman labor, a question, 
however, which will be decided more 
on social and economic grounds than 
from the point of view of engineering. 
One thing, however, may be consid- 
ered as absolutely certain; that is, 
that a good many of the conditions 
created in the shops by the employ- 
ment of women, however temporary, 
will remain even after men take their 
places. The shops have become, and 
let us hope will stay, cleaner, safer 
and better places to work in than 
they were before. 

The war by its magnitude, by the 
vital importance of the issues in- 
volved, and by the unprecedented 
number of people directly or indirect- 
ly affected by it, has forced the na- 
tions to tremendous sacrifices and 
placed them face to face with a mul- 
titude of complicated problems which 
had to be solved at no matter what 
cost. Under the stress of necessity 
whole new industries have been cre- 
ated; new branches of enginéering, 
such as heavier-than-air flying, have 
been developed with an undreamed-of 
rapidity; and in meeting these prob- — 
lems the world has learned new meth- 
ods of production and new methods . 
of engineering thrift. It will not for- 
get them; and while we must deplore 
the reason and the cost of the lesson, 
one cannot help feeling that the war 
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has been a great lesson to humanity, 
out of which it will come wiser, and 
perhaps better. 

Steam Engineering.—A significant 
tendency in the field of fuel utiliza- 
tion is exemplified by the formation 
of the fuel-economy committee of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, to consider the sub- 
ject of fuel economy from a national 
standpoint. The committee, to judge 
from a paper presented by its chair- 
man, Prof. William A. Bone, before 
the Society of Chemical Industry, has 
a very interesting programme. It 
proposes in the first place to under- 
take experimental research on the 
chemical character of coal, about 
which we are still comparatively ig- 
norant. An intensive development of 
by-product utilization is also under 
consideration. 

Great progress has been achieved 
during the year in the burning of 
powdered coal, success in which may 
now be considered as fully realized in 
several important fields of power gen- 
eration. Not only have successful 
types of powdered-coal locomotives 
been produced, but in open-hearth 
furnace work the introduction of 
powdered coal has helped to evolve 
an entirely new type, fired at one end 


and operated without regenerators 


(see also XVIII). A furnace of this 
type has been built and successfully 
operated at a plant of the American 
Iron & Steel Manufacturing Co. This 
application, however, is still depend- 
ent to quite a large extent on the per- 
sonal equation of the operating force. 
As regards powdered-coal firing gen- 
erally, it has been clearly established 
that the best efficiency is obtained 
with an amount of air just sufficient 
to supply the amount of oxygen nec- 
essary for complete combustion (Jo- 
seph Harrington, Jour. Am. Soe. 
Mech. Engs., October, 1916). Fur- 
ther, the experience of railways has 
shown that practically any solid fuel 
which in a dry pulverized form has 
two-thirds of its content combustible 
is suitable for steam-generating pur- 
poses. In fact, no difficulty was found 
in maintaining maximum boiler pres- 
sure on a locomotive with semi-bitu- 
minous coal from Brazil with a sul- 
phur content of from three to nine 
per cent. 


Important progress has been made 
in burning under boilers fuels not 
hitherto used in this way. The Tole- 
do Railway & Light Co. has to burn 
under its boilers nine million cubic 
feet of coke-oven gas per day. At the 
Lucerne Mines power plant a 12,000- 
kw. capacity steam-turbine plant is 
to be operated on bone fuel. Coke 
breeze is another low-grade fuel gsuc- 
cessfully used, 

An interesting investigation of the 
precision of instruments for record- 
ing carbon dioxide in flue gases has 
been carried out at the laboratory of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. In the 
search for greater economy and efli- 
ciency increased attention is begin- 
ning to be paid to a proper organiza- 
tion of the firing service. In this 
connection it may be recalled that 
in 1907 300 firemen were specially 
trained by the officers of the Ham- 
burg Society for the Prevention of . 
Smoke, and it was found that with 
untrained firemen a thermal efliciency 
of 66.6 per cent., and with trained 
firemen, of 72.7 per cent., was at- 
tained. A still more striking differ- 
ence was shown in the tests conducted 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at 
Altoona, in which a locomotive boil- 
er showed an efticiency of 73.2 per 
cent. with trained firemen and of 59.7 
per cent. with inexperienced men. 

In the field of steam engineering 
proper the most important develop- 
ment is probably the tendency to use 
higher and higher pressures. Robert 
Cramer, in a paper before the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
has shown that increasing steam pres- 
sures to 600 lb. per square inch ab- 
solute results in material gain in ef- 
ficiency, and the only problem is how 
to obviate the mechanical difficulties 
involved in the design of engines and 
turbines for such steam pressures. It 
is clear, however, that even in the ex- 
isting state of the art, higher ‘ pres- 
sures may be used than those which 
are now common. An exemplification 
of this tendency may be seen in the 
boilers designed for plant of the Ford 
Motor Co., carrying a superheat up 
to 350°. 

Comparatively little work has been 
done in the physics of steam. »A 
clear understanding has been reached 
as to the value of data presented by 
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indicator diagrams. Among other 
things it has been shown that loga- 
rithmic analysis introduced for this 
purpose-a few years ago cannot be 
applied under all conditions. On the 
other hand, there are indications 
that the temperature-entropy dia- 
gram may be more widely used in 
the future than it has been so far. 

Railroad Engineering.—The draft- 
gear committee of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association has presented 
an important report on tests made to 
determine the maximum end force 
which could be put on the end frames 
of freight cars without overstraining 
them. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that a draft gear is needed 
which will absorb enough of the en- 
ergy to keep the pressure down below 
the elastic limit of the sills. Though 
not stated in the report, the data pre- 
sented show that a very great saving 
ean be made by using a draft gear of 
greater ability to do the work instead 
of increasing the weight and strength 
of the car end frames so that both 
the lading and the superstructure 
have to suffer. 

A clearer idea of the equalization 
of long locomotives has resulted from 
the report of a committee to the con- 
vention of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association held at 
Atlantic City in June. This report 
presents formulae which make it pos- 
sible to devise systems of equalization 
for locomotives of the less complicat- 
ed types now in use, and also formu- 
lae as to loads on supports for lo- 
comotives of the Mogul, consolidation, 
decapod, and American types. These 
formulae make it possible to de- 
termine accurately the weight dis- 


tribution of any, properly designed 


locomotive. The’ report also brings 
out the fact that there are locomo- 
tives in service in this country in 
which the spring rigging has not been 
properly designed, and that these lo- 
comotives require constant attention 
to see that the different axles carry 
the proper weight. 

In the YEAR Boox for 1915 (p. 571) 
it was stated that “the large steam 
locomotive continues to be of para- 
mount interest.” This statement is 
equally true for the year 1916. The 
Philadelphia & Reading has placed in 
service for the first time on that road 


‘five locomotives of the Pacific type to 


haul heavy passenger trains in very 
fast service. These locomotives weigh 
in working order 273,800 lb., and 
have a limit of 60,000 Ib. of load 
on each pair of driving wheels. The 
Norfolk & Western, to take care of 
its heavy passenger service, has built 
eight mountain-type (4-8-2) locomo- 
tives capable of taking trains of 11 
steel cars over grades with a rise of 
84 ft. to the mile at a speed of 30 
miles an hour. These locomotives de- 
velop 57,200 lb. maximum tractive 
effort. 

The application of the Mallet en- 
gines for use in road service contin- 
ues to extend. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has recently received from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works 15 Mallet ar- 
ticulated locomotives of the 2-8-8-0 
type, capable of exerting a tractive 
effort of 103,000 Ib., which are to be 
used on the Cumberland Division hav- 
ing maximum grades of 2.4 per cent. 
one way and 2.28 per cent. the other 
way. The traffic in this section is 
very heavy, consisting chiefly of coal, - 
and on few roads in this country are 
more difficult operating conditions to 
be found. The new locomotives are 
to replace single-expansion locomo- 
tives of the 2-10-2 type which have 
been transferred to a section of the 
road having lighter grades. 

The Mallet locomotives in the re- 
cent past encountered powerful com- 
petition on the part of the heavy, sim- 
ple, non-articulated engines of the 
Mikado and Santa Fe types. This 
was because the Mallet locomotive is 
so arranged that one set of cylinders 
uses high-pressure steam and the oth- 
er set usually uses low-pressure steam. 
When a heavy grade is reached or an 
exceptionally large draw-bar pull is 
required, high-pressure steam is ad- 
mitted into the low-pressure cylinder. 
This operation is similar in intent to 
the shifting of gears from high to in- 
termediate in automobile driving. 
The change from low-pressure to high- 
pressure steam used to be effected by 
means of special intercepting valves, 
but until lately these valves have 
been so expensive and troublesome in 
installation and operation that in 
some cases the Mallet locomotive lost 
to its more simple, though somewhat 
less efficient, competitors. Recently, 
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however, the Lima Locomotive Cor- 
poration has built for the Western 
Maryland Railroad 15 Mallet-type en- 
gines provided with a form of valve, 
claimed fully to meet the require- 
ments, which is not only quite sim- 
ple but is so arranged that it is pos- 
sible to operate the engine with re- 
duced tonnage even with the inter- 
cepting valve removed. 

Not only in locomotives but in cars 
as well is the tendency to build larger 
and larger units prominently dis- 
played by American railroads. The 
volume of traffic, especially in heavy 
staple commodities, is gradually be- 
coming so tremendous that it pays to 
build vehicular means of truly enor- 
mous dimensions. The 50-ton hopper 
car has been standard now for sev- 
eral years. In 1912 the Norfolk & 
Western made a big stride forward 
by building a few 90-ton, high-side 
gondola cars. A couple of years ago, 
however, the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
built for the Woodward Iron Co. Rail- 
road of Woodward, Ala., cars of 100- 
ton regular capacity, and the data 
which have become available as to 
their operation clearly indicate that 
such cars under proper conditions can 
be operated quite successfully. The 
first year that one of these cars was 
in service it handled 11,800 tons of 
coal with no repairs whatever except 
in air-brake hose. 

This enormous enlargement of both 
driving and hauling units presents 
not only an engineering problem in 
methods of building such units suc- 
cessfully, but creates the still more 
difficult problem of handling them 
economically on the road. 

The following table, taken from the 
reports made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, indicates the in- 
crease in average tractive power and 
in average number of tons of freight 
per train load during the 11 years 
from 1904 to 1915: 


Increase in 
Increase in | Average Num- 
Average Trac- | ber of Tons of 
tive Power, Freight per 
Per Cent. Train Load, 
Per Cent. 
Road A...... 43 78 
Road B...... 40 72 
Road C...... 30.7 72 
Road D..... 29 54 


For every ton-mile of freight hauled 
a certain amount of coal has to be 
shoveled into the furnace, and as this 
amount per trip became very large, 
some roads using heavy power have 
found serious difficulty during the 
summer months in retaining experi- 
enced firemen in service. It became 
apparent that if the heavy-tonnage 
trains were to be a success and the 
cost of operation held to a reasonable 
minimum an “iron fireman” was an 
absolute necessity. Hence, mechani- 
cal stoking has been developed during 
the last year or two to a high de- 
gree of perfection and may be now 
considered to be sufficiently standard- 
ized for wide commercial application. 

But when locomotives and trains 
reach weights and power outputs of 
such gigantic proportions, even with 
the “iron firemen” the problem of 
generating sufficient steam to take the 
trains over the road on schedule is. 
quite a formidable one. The locomo- 
tive boiler is in no case larger than © 
is absolutely necessary, and in the 
majority of cases it is insufficient in 
evaporative surface. Hence, the only 
way to increase steam generation is 
by the intensification of the boiler’s 
work. In the last couple of years 
this has been done largely first, by 
adopting the superheating of steam, 
and, second, by the introduction of 
brick arches in the boiler furnace. 
While the use of brick arches is not 
new, their purpose has fundamental- 
ly changed in the last couple of years. 
Formerly they were used to reduce 
the fuel consumption for the same 
power output; now they are installed 
to get more power without increasing 
the fuel consumption. The introdue- 
tion of the superheater has brought 
about the rapidly growing use of py- 
rometers on locomotives, the temper- 
ature of superheated steam being too 
high to be measured by an ordinary 
thermometer. ? 

It becomes more and more clear 
what the locomotive of tomorrow will 
be. It will be an immense structure 
probably exceeding the present size in 
the next couple of years by about 
15 per cent. It will have a superheat- 
er not adapted to the existing dimen- 
sions as at present, but designed and 
built as a part of the whole, which 
means that the flues will be different 
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from those now used. All the stoking 
will be done by mechanical means, 
pulverized coal being used as a fuel. 
The locomotive will carry, besides the 
usual instruments, a pyrometer to 
tell the degree of superheat, an indi- 
cating instrument to tell the temper- 
ature of the water, a speed-indicating 
device, and very likely a grade-indi- 
cating device, an instrument which so 
far has not been yet used in railroad 
engineering. 

_ Automobile Engineering—The year 
has been an unusually busy one for 
the American automobile builders 
(see also Automobiles, infra). With 


’ the demand for cars far in excess of 


what the industry could deliver, and 
the public apparently ready to take 
anything that will run, it would ap- 
pear that conditions were not promis- 
ing for engineering advancement. Ac- 
tually, however, a large amount of 
valuable work has been done and im- 
portant progress achieved. 

The year 1915, with its introduc- 
tion of the eight- and twelve-cylinder 
engines, solved the problem of sup- 
plying uniform torque. It is the rule, 
however, that when a new way of 
doing anything is invented, it does 
not immediately displace the old way 
entirely but rather creates an effort 
to improve the old way to such an 
extent as to give it a new lease of 
life. This happened with the six-cyl- 
inder engine. The eight and twelve 
were far more powerful than the six, 
but the six could be improved by 
eliminating vibration and raising the 
possible output either by increasing 
the number of revolutions per minute 
or by eliminating side-thrust losses 
due to vibrational phenomena. Both 
of these methods have been resorted 
to with apparently gratifying suc- 
cess. The Chalmers company placed 
on the market a six-cylinder car in 
which the engine can be run with per- 
fect safety up to 3,400 revolutions, 
while the Hudson Motor Co. has in- 
troduced a balanced crank shaft of 
peculiar design and has thereby in- 
creased the output of the engine for 
the same piston displacement by 
about 80 per cent. An attempt has 
been made also to combine the econ- 
omy in fuel consumption of the six 
cylinder with the power of the twelve. 
The Enger Company has recently 


placed on the market a car with a 
twelve-cylinder engine, six cylinders 
of which can be cut out by a lever 
placed on the steering column. 

The experience of the year further 
has illustrated the possibility of using 
aluminium engines in commercial 
cars, a question about which there 
was some doubt a couple of years 
ago. 

The interrelation between the aero- 
plane and racing-car engine and the 
higher-grade pleasure-car engine has 
been still more emphasized during 
the year. The Packard Motor Car 
Co., which of late has done a consid- 
erable amount of work in developing 
aeroplane engines (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
574), have finally developed an aero- 
nautical twin-six which has been test- 
ed on a racing car and the design of 
which has materially and favorably 
affected the design of their twin-six 
automobile engine. The Stutz Motor 
Car Co., mainly known as builders of 
racing engines, have placed on the 
market a pleasure car with a 16-valve 
motor, a type which a year or two 
ago was known only as a racing mo- 
tor. The same was done by the White 
Motor Co. 

Aeronautical Engineering—During 
the year the development of heavier- 
than-air machines continued most vig- 
orously, mainly, if not exclusively, 
through the demand for war purposes. 
This development has been in two di- 
rections. In the first place, the ma- 
chines have been made very much sim- 
pler than before. All unnecessary 
complications and all freakish re- 
finements of design have been ruth- 
lessly eliminated with the coming of 
a clear understanding of the relative 
importance of the parts and the work 
to be done by them. The creation of 
a large market for flying machines 
has taken their construction out of 
the hands of “inventors,” that is, ex- 
perimenters, and placed it in charge 
of engineers having at their command 
all the wide experience in other lines 
of mechanical construction and a 
thorough knowledge of the materials 
used. While in Europe, at least, no 
attempt at standardization has been 
seriously made as yet, the fact that 
the machines have been simplified 
has paved the way for standardiza- 
tion in the future. In the United 
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States a different method appears to 
be followed. The Army, although it 
contemplates the purchase of only a 
small number of machines, is serious- 
ly engaged in the work of standardi- 
zation. This is stated also to be one 
of the prominent activities of the 
aeronautical branch of the recently 
created Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 

Recent experience has led also, es- 
pecially in England and France, to a 
considerable lowering of the factor of 
safety of aeroplanes, from the usual 
former value of 12 to a value varying 
between four and six. This was due 
to two causes. In the first place, a 
factor of safety of 12 has been found 
to be excessive and unnecessary under 
any conditions; it represented not so 
much a desire actually to insure safe- 
ty by such a wide limit as a lack of 
confidence in our knowledge of the 
stresses developed in the machine and 
its ability to withstand them. The 
second reason for a reduction of the 
factor of safety is a very practical 

one. A factor of safety as high as 12 
could not be obtained without inordi- 
nately increasing the weight of the 
machine, and that meant reducing its 
speed, range of action and climbing 
capacity. But the reduction of these 
properties reduced the flying ability 
of the machine and thereby endan- 
gered the aviator. Hence, in the end, 
a reduction of the factor of safety ac- 
tually made the machine safer; here 
the mechanical factor of safety had 
to give way to the military factor of 
safety. 

No fully authentic information is 
available as to the size of the present 
machines, as all the governments are 
keeping their designs secret. It is 
known, however, that the size of sea- 
planes has increased enormously since 
1915. As to the land machines, it is 
known that machines are used which 
carry three guns, one of them a Lew- 
is rapid-fire gun and the other two 
either machine guns, also of the same 
type, or single-pounder rapid-fire 
guns. It is easy to see that a ma- 
chine able to do this and to carry the 
necessary quota of men and ammuni- 
tion must be of large size and high 
power. Still larger sizes are em- 
ployed in seaplanes. The Curtiss com- 
pany (U. S.) is building machines 


equipped with four engines having a 
total output of 1,000 h. p., and planes 
even bigger and more powerful than 
these are said to be used by the Brit- 
ish Navy. 

Comparatively little is known of 
the undoubted progress in the con- 
struction of lighter-than-air machines, 
especially of the rigid type. Several 
announcements have been made of the 
British Admiralty having built such 
machines, but no authentic informa- 
tion about them is available. ‘The 
Germans continue to build machines 
of the Zeppelin type and have suc- 
ceeded in increasing both the dimen- 
sions and the speed. From the infor- 
mation available it appears that ma- 
terial changes have been made in the 
design of the machines. The stern of 
the latest airships has been given a 
more pointed form and the fineness 
ratio has been reduced. Judging from 
photographs of wrecked airships, the 
envelope does not have the parallel 
sides that characterized the earlier 
Zeppelins, but is given a gradual 
curve all the way from stem to stern, 
somewhat after the fashion of the 
Schuette-Lanz airships. As to size, 
examination of the wreck of the LZ- 
77 reveals that this vessel was about 
540 ft. long, with a displacement of 
over 1,110,000 cu. ft., which would 
furnish a total lift of about 33 tons. 
It appears also that the modern Zep- 
pelins carry one engine in the front 
car and three engines in the rear car 
instead of the former two sets of two 
engines. There are also good reasons 
for believing that the water ballast 
has been considerably increased in the 
new airships. As loss of buoyancy 
cannot be made up entirely by jetti- 
soning ballast, it is likely that some 
means, possibly a system of compen- 
sating balloonets or use of waste heat 
from exhaust gases, have been de- 
vised for remedying this defect on 
new airships. (See also Aeronautics, 
infra.) 

Refrigeration Engineering. — The 
comparatively young and essentially 
American industry of making raw- 
water can ice has received consid- 
erable development during the year. 
In addition to the low pressure sys- 
tem several high pressure systems 
have been developed so that it is pos- _ 
sible now to obtain can ice of uni- 
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form transparency and good taste and 
flavor. : 

Considerable progress has been made 
also in the understanding of the 
operation of refrigerating and cooling 
machinery. From: the work done in 
the research laboratory of physical 
chemistry of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, new equations for 
ammonia have been developed, and it 
is expected that in the near future ta- 
bles based on the new experimental 
data will be issued. The same inves- 
tigation covered the determination of 
the water pressure of the liquid to 
the critical point, the specific volume 
of the liquid to pressures of 100 at- 
mospheres and to 200° C., the specific 
volumes of the vapor in the super- 
heated region, and the specific-heat 
capacity of the liquid. 

H. Torrance has carried out a se- 
ries of tests on ammonia condensers, 
the data of which, together with oth- 
er information published during the 
year, are of interest in that they 
bring into question the supposed 
greater efficiency of the flooded con- 
denser. In fact, it appears that the 
introduction of liquid into a condens- 
ing gas under certain conditions re- 
tards rather than facilitates conden- 
sation, which would militate against 
the principle on which the flooded 
condenser is based and on which its 

supposed superiority is predicated. 

' A eontinuation of what promises to 
be a very interesting investigation 
on the theory and performances of 
cooling towers has been published by 
B. H. Coffey and G. A. Horne. It has 
already given some data, though not 
‘yet sufficient for developing a general 
theory. Considerable work has been 
done, however, in the determination 
of the constant @ which is the total 
heat loss per hour per square foot of 
surface per mercury-inch difference of 
pressure between the value of the 
function w at the cooling surface and 
at the wet bulb, this difference in the 
value of w being the measure of the 
total heat loss from the cooling sur- 
face to the atmosphere. Evaluation 
of this constant is of great impor- 
tance because it makes it possible to 
apply the theory in its present form 
to any tower employing film-cooling 
surface exclusively, and with this 
form of surface the wetting in con- 
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tact with the atmosphere can he ac- 
eurately calculated. 

Scale Construction.—The building of 
measuring instruments, while requir- 
ing an unusual amount of engineering 
skill and perseverance, does not as a 
rule attract the attention of the gen- 
eral public. Sometimes, however, an 
apparatus is constructed which may 
well be considered as a landmark in 
the development of measuring instru- 
ments. To this class belongs the im- 
mense track scale recently installed 
at West Albany, N. Y., by the New 
York Central Railroad Co., undoubt- 
edly the largest track scale in the 
world. It is 100 ft. in length with a 
90 ft. weighing rail, has a total 
weight installed of about 300,000 Ib., 
is built in six sections, each of which 
is designed for a concentrated load 
of 275,000 lb., thus giving a lever 
system capable of sustaining a load 
of 1,650,000 lb. The scale has been 
built of sufficient length and capacity 
to weigh the largest locomotive or 
car built at the present time or that 
is likely to be built for many years 
to come. In tests made of this scale 
with two test cars weighing respec- 
tively 80,000 Ib. and 60,500 Ib. a 
variation between sections was estab- 
lished of less than 10 lb., and when 
both cars were used, that is, with a 
test load of 140,500 Ib., the sensibil- 
ity reciprocal was only 20 lb, a 
highly creditable showing for the ac- 
curacy of a scale of these very large 
proportions. 

High-Speed Machinery. — Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
James Watt, the inventor of the 
steam engine, wrote a letter concern- 
ing.a project of developing a steam 
turbine. He saw clearly that the 
whole success of the machine depends 
on the possibility of “prodigious” ve- 
locities and summed up the matter in 
this way: “In short, without god 
makes it possible for things to move 
1,000 ft. pr’ it can not do much 
harm,” that is, impossible competi- 
tion with his own engine. Since then 
man has achieved and surpassed the 
velocity of 1,000 ft. per minute which 
seemed so prodigious to Watt. The: 
De-Laval turbine runs at 30,000 r.p.m. 
A still further step was taken in 1916 
when a single-stage blower was built 
in this country to consume from 350 
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to 400 h.p. and to run at speeds up to 
60,000 r.p.m, While machinery run- 
ning at such high speeds has been 
built before, this is one of the first 
attempts to build high-speed appa- 
ratus of such size. To give an idea 
of the difficulties this may involve, it 
is stated that the pull on one of the 
blades of the blower rotor, which were 
only about 1/16 in. thick by an aver- 
age of 11/16 in. wide and 2 in. long, 
amounted to a little over a_ ton, 
though the actual weight of one blade 
is about 1/40 Ib. 

Dynamics of Fluids——An important 
paper on the flow of air through noz- 
zles was presented by Capt. Thomas 
B. Morley before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers (Great Brit- 
ain). The data obtained in his in- 
vestigation made possible a compari- 
son of the discharge and velocity at- 
tained with various nozzles with 
those calculated from the ordinary 
theory in which reversible adiabatic 
expansion is assumed. The investi- 
gation covered also the nature of the 
impact produced by a jet upon a flat 
plate and its relationship to the re- 
action of the jet. It was found that 
with nozzles and orifices of proper 
form, the efficiency as measured by 
the mean velocity of the jet produced 
is very high indeed, becoming prac- 
tically unity. An approximate math- 
ematical expression for the system of 
stream lines set up by a jet has been 
found and data calculated indicating 
that a jet from a nozzle is paraboloi- 
dal in shape, while its cross section is 
about proportional to the distance 
along its axis. 

That natural gas does not flow ex- 
actly according to Boyle’s law has 
been generally known for a long time. 
A paper presented by Robert F, Ear- 
hart and Samuel S. Wyer before the 
American Society: of Mechanical En- 
gineers reports data of an extensive 
investigation establishing the nature 
of the deviations. It was found that 
Boyle’s law when directly applied to 
high-pressure natural-gas measuring 
problems gives only an exceedingly 
rough approximation. Different gases 
have marked peculiarities and marked 
differences of deviation. ~ Further- 
more, there is no direct relationship 
between the deviation and the ethane 
content, : 
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Considerable attention has been 
paid during the year to phenomena of 
flow of various materials in pipes, 
partly in connection with transmis- 
sion problems and partly because 
of the extending use of oil as fuel. 
Data of an extensive experimental 
and mathematical investigation on 
surface friction with special reference 
to the flow of steam and water in 
pipes were presented to the Royal 
Society of Great Britain by Cecil H. 
Lander. It was found that the re- 
sistance to the flow of fluids does ac- 
tually vary as the square of the ve- 
locity up to a certain limited value of 
the roughness of the pipe surface. 
Further direct evidence has been pro- 
duced to demonstrate the truth of the 
dimensional law which has now been 
shown experimentally to extend to 
the case of saturated vapors. The 
present investigation, by demonstrat- 
ing the truth of the law of dynamic 
similarity as applied to the flow of 
steam and water in pipes, opens up 
an important possibility of inferring 
according to the law of similarity 
the resistance of complicated steam 
passages such as are met with in tur- 
bines, from comparatively simple 
tests and models. These experiments 
are of particular interest also be- 
cause for the first time a range of 
pressures was used extending from 
about 15.in. of vacuum to 200 Ib. per 
square inch above atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

The laws of turbulent flow in pipes 
and channels form the subject of a 
paper published by Prof. L. V. King 
in the London, Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin Philosophical Magazine (April, 
1916). It has been generally assumed 
that the theory of viscosity for the 
case of flow in a pipe of circular cross 
section obtains its application to re- 
ality in that the equation for the’ to- 
tal flow derived in this case contains 
all the laws found experimentally 
by Poiseuille. Actually, however, as 
Professor King shows, a marked de- 
viation is easily noticeable as soon as 
the diameters exceed a few millime- 
ters, even at. velocities considerably 


below what is taken to represent the ~ : 


critical velocity. 
The stability of laminar flow in 


pipes and channels was investigated ~~ 
.[also., A series of experiments on the 
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flow of air made by means of a new 
instrument called the linear hot-wire 
anemometer indicate the existence of 
hitherto unsuspected conditions of 
laminar flow both at extremely low 
velocities and at velocities much high- 
er than those usually taken to be 
critical velocities. Owing to the high 
resolving power of the new instru- 
ment, it was found possible to meas- 
ure velocities at intervals of 0.05 mm. 
over the cross section and it was 
found that even at velocities consider- 
ably below the critical velocity, as 
usually defined, the distribution 
curves showed consistent deviations 
from the shape (parabolic) demand- 
ed by theory. A significant fact ap- 
pears to have been established by this 
investigation, namely, that the factor 
of compressibility of the fluid is of 
considerable importance in determin- 
ing the conditions of stability of lam- 
inar flow, which causes all the vari- 
ous previous. theoretical treatments 
of this important. engineering phe- 
nomenon to lose a large part of their 
value. 

An investigation of the flow of oil 
through orifices was carried out at 
the laboratory of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, in which it was deter- 
mined that at each pressure there is 


a temperature above which the dis- 
charge of oil through an orifice be- 
comes independent of the temperature 
and below which the discharge drops 
off at an increasing rate with the de- 
crease in temperature. These critical 
temperatures decrease as the pressure 
increases. This again points to the 
fact that no matter what kind of oil 
be used, the discharge from a given 
orifice with a given pressure will be 
always the same if the oil be at or 
above its critical temperature. 

An important investigation on the 
viscosity of oils in relation to the 
rate of flow through pipes has been 
carried out by the National Physical 
Laboratory at the request of the Brit-’ 
ish Admiralty with a view to determin- 
ing the laws of flow of oil in drawn 
steel pipes of varying sizes. This in- 
formation was necessary to establish 
how far the pressure difference re- 
quired to produce a given flow could 
be calculated from a knowledge of the 
dimensions of the pipe and of the 
viscosity of the oil. It was found 
that the ordinary laws of viscous flow 
hold so long as the velocity of flow 
is less than the critical velocity (ap- 
proximately 2,500 ft. per minute), be- 
yond which point the flow becomes 
turbulent. 
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The Automobile Industry. — The 
number of cars and motor trucks in 
the United States on July 1, 1916, 
numbered approximately three mil- 
lion, the exact number with all du- 
plications taken out being 2,932,455. 
The average state increase over Jan. 
1, when there were 2,423,788, was 21 
per cent. The first ten states in rank 
of motor cars registered and their 
numbers are: 


Increase, Jan, 1 


Number to July 1, 

per cent. 
259,105 22 
16 
i 12 
Pennsylvania..... 189,082 25 
California.....'.:. 187,519 14 
Law D Js ase vias ein 6 21 
Michigan. TS 
Minnesota 33 
Indiana 4 i 20 
Massachusetts....} 105,488 18 


Florida showed a gain of 90 per cent., 
Oklahoma, 80 per cent., Nevada, 79 
per cent., and Arkansas, 59 per cent. 

The history of the Ford Motor Co. 
is typical of the growth of the auto- 
mobile industry. The latest figures 
on production from the Ford factories 
serve to emphasize what has been 
said previously in this connection, 
that it pays better than anything else 
to do but one thing and do it well. 
For the fiscal year ending in 1916, 
the organization turned out 533,921 
machines, valued at $235,000,000, a 
daily average of 1,816 machines. In- 
cidentally the same plant will raise 
this average to more than 2,500 by 
producing 750,000 cars for 1916-17. 
Ford plans to bring out a one-ton 
worm-driven truck at a price in the 
neighborhood of $500, building 200,- 
000 of these in the year 1917. The 
growth of this Ford organization is 
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well worth study. The company was 
organized on June 16, 1903, with a 
capital of $100,000. In that year it 
employed 311 men. The present capi- 
tal is $2,000,000 and in 1916 it em- 
ployed 31,035 men. The following ta- 
ble is of interest: 


See eee ee ee 


Daily 
Output Average! 


1 Three hundred working days were used in 
computing daily average 

2 Wstimated output, to which should be added 
200,000 trucks. 


Automobile Design—The use of 
trailers in connection with automo- 
biles has increased to a remarkable 
extent during the year. It has been 
found by experiment that the truck, 
like the locomotive, will pull many 
times as much load behind it as can 
be loaded upon it. The truck, how- 
ever, needs some load to give it suffi- 
cient traction, thus making it more 
efficient than the relatively heavier 
locomotive. 

The application of aluminium to 
cylinder castings has been proved to 
be entirely practical and in keeping 
with the aims of the manufacturers 
to reduce the weight of cars and 
thereby gain lowered cost of opera- 
tion and increased road ability. -The 
use of stamped sheet-metal parts has 
increased and is bound to continue to 
increase at a rapid rate, because of 
the economies of manufacture result- 
ing from the substitution of drawn 
and pressed sheet-metal parts for rel- 
atively heavier forgings and castings. 
The use of all-metal wheels on com- 
mercial vehicles is an important de- 
velopment of the year and it is log- 
ical in view of recent developments to 
expect the entire elimination of the 
wood wheel in favor of the metal 
wheel on cars of all types. (See also 
Mechanical Engineering, supra.) 


Fuels.—The use of kerosine as a 
motor fuel has received more atten- 
tion during the year on the part of 
engineers than during any similar 
period since the advent of the auto- 
mobile. The success of these experi- 
ments has not been all that has been 
anticipated, because up to date the 
carburetors which have been devel- 
oped for handling this heavier hydro- 
earbon, leave much to be desired on 
the part of the exacting motorist, the 
chief difficulty encountered being non- 
reliability of performance as com- 
pared with machines using gasoline. 
According to a report from a relia- 
ble French source, coming through 
Switzerland, the Germans are now 
using as motor and aeroplane fuel a 
mixture of alcohol distilled from beets 
and benzol produced from coal tar. 
With the cessation of imports of gas- 
oline into Germany, the supplies of 
petroleum drawn from wells in Gali- 
cia proved inadequate for the needs 
of the Central States. The German 
Government instructed the technical 
department of the transportation 
service to seek a combustible that 
would effectively replace gasoline. 
The outcome of these experiments 
was the employment of the mixture 
of alcohol and benzol. A Mercedes 
car of the 1914 touring model, having 
an ordinary carburetor, was used for 
experimenting purposes, and the fol- 
lowing results were obtained on some 
of the test runs made on the alcohol- 
benzol mixture: 


Soc’ Distance 
Alcohol-Benzol pe on Be, patie 
Mixture per hour] of fuel, 
miles 
1 part benzol, 1 part al- 
GonolcGan ons otie ares 4.66 
1 part benzol, 2 parts al- 
Dhol Ae crticlatip oer 41 4.47 
1 part benzol, 3 parts al- 
Bhah  siiy aie oe heres 39 4,34 
1 part benzol, 4 parts al- 
okioh iicsasln nee 38 4.10 
1 part benzol, 5 parts al- 
Cabby Siw iene 36 3.72 
Benzol, pure........ 42 3.79 
Gasoline, pure 44 3.60 


Even if the alcohol be figured at 
before-the-war prices the use of such 
a mixture is an economy. One pint 
of gasoline costs 8.55 cents, and of 
benzol, 8.17 cents. 
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AERONAUTICS 
J. C. HUNSAKER 


The Aeroplane Industry.—The in- 
dustrial development of the year 1915 
has continued through 1916. Exist- 
ing aeroplane factories have been en- 
larged and new factories started. 
European war orders combined with 
large orders for aeroplanes placed by 
the War and Navy Departments have 
made it easy to attract capital for 
aeroplane factories and many -such 
have been started without regard to 
the technical difficulties involved. 
Skilled aeronautical engineers in the 
United States are so few that it is 
not possible for every factory to have 
a technical expert, with the result 
that while the industry has become 
well equipped to produce existing 
types, their perfection and develop- 
ment is seriously handicapped by lack 
of engineers skilled in the art of aero- 
plane design. 

The patent situation has not cleared 
with the acquisition of the Wright 
patents by the newly incorporated 
Wright Co., subsequently merged with 
the Martin Co. to form the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation. Until 
the patent litigation (Wright v. Cur- 
tiss) is settled, aeroplane building in 
the United States appears to be at- 
tended by considerable risk. In De- 
cember the Wright-Martin Corpora- 
tion announced that it proposed to is- 
sue licenses only to such companies 
as would pay a royalty of five per 
cent. on gross business, with a mini- 
mum guarantee of $10,000 yearly. 
The Curtiss Corporation is expected to 
demand a royalty of the same amount. 

From the standpoint of industrial 
preparedness for war, the continued 
growth of the American aeronautical 
industry is very encouraging. During 
the year, for example, two great mo- 
tor factories have been turned over to 
the manufacture of two famous 
French aeroplane motors. The equip- 
ment for the construction of such mo- 
tors in the United States is a real ad- 
dition to the national defense. 

Aeroplane Design.—The year’s prog- 
ress in aeroplane design has consisted 
largely in the development of the 
types defined in this review for the 
year 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 576). 
The “tactical scout” has been further 


developed by decrease in size with 
marked increase in speed and rate of 
climb. In this type an effort has been 
made to go to the extreme. The most 
noteworthy example is a one-man tri- 
plane brought out by Curtiss. The 
triplane arrangement for the wings 
makes it possible to build a 100 h. p. 
aeroplane with a span of about 25 ft. 
It is reported that a maximum speed 
of 120 miles per hour was made by 
this aeroplane and that an altitude of 
10,000 ft. was reached in 10 minutes. 

The large “bomb-carrier” type has 
been developed by several firms as a 
twin-motored aeroplane and the ex- 
pected difficulties of a twin-motor in- 
stallation are not found to be so seri- 
ous as expected. The aeroplane can 
be flown and controlled in the air 
with one motor stopped. The in- 
creased power obtained by duplicating 
the power plant has given a very sat- 
isfactory rate of climb but unfortu- 
nately appears to give no material in- 
crease in radius of action. The twin- 
motored aeroplanes have in general a 
large lateral moment of inertia, due 
to the location of the power plants, 
and consequently the aileron control 
has demanded more force for its op- 
eration than can be exerted comfort- 
ably by a man of ordinary strength. 
Servo motors operated by a wind vane 
have been employed frequently, but 
manual control for aeroplanes of 
weight up to 6,000 Ib. is feasible 
where control surfaces are partially 
“balanced.” The Army and Navy of 
the United States have formally 
adopted as standard the form of con- 
trol known in France as the “Deper- 
dussin.” This control provides a 
wheel for operating the lateral con- 
trol, and has been adopted largely be- 
cause of the mechanical advantage it 
gives the pilot. In the twin-motored 
aeroplanes this control is found to be 
especially helpful. 

The European War has lent abnor- 
mal stimulus to the development and 
abandonment of new types. Early in 
the year the enormous “gun carrier” 
filled the official press notices. Later 
the type appears to be rarely men- 
tioned and the “tactical-scout” type, 
such as the Sopwith and the Fokker, 
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seem to have the ascendancy. More 
recently, bombing raids are described 
“under convoy of gun carriers.” The 
swing of interest from one type to an- 
other hag been reflected in aeroplane 
construction in the United States. 
The probable situation at the present 
time is that each type is necessary 
but no one type is sufficient for all 
duties. The “all-round” military aero- 
plane is generally recognized as im- 
possible. 

Naval aeronautics in the United 
States have been affected by the Euro- 
pean War to a less degree, which is 
not essentially a naval war. The 
Navy Department has purchased sea- 
planes varying from 100 to 400 h, p. 
and with single, double and triple 
pontoons and flying-boat systems of 
flotation. There appear to be at least 
three types which may develop after 
further experience in service, but it is 
premature at this time to attempt to 
distinguish them. 

Technical progress is marked by the 
construction of aeroplanes of struc- 
tural steel by the Sturtevant Aero- 
plane Co.; improved instruments for 
aeroplanes, including automatic de- 
vices to relieve the pilot, by the Macy 
Stabilizer Co. and the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co.; light alloys by the Alumin- 
ium Co. of America; kite balloons for 
observation purposes by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co.; reduced motor 
weight by more extensive use of alu- 
minium for cylinders and pistons by 
nearly all motor builders, and the 
elimination of unstable, underpowered 
and structurally weak types of aero- 
planes. (See also Mechanical Engi- 
neering, supra.) 

Scientific Progress.—During the year 
much interest has been taken in aero- 
nautical research, and aerodynamical 
laboratories are being built by the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Co., Buffalo, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of 
Washington and Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Alexander Klemin and T. H. 
Huff have been appointed instructors 
in aeronautical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. A technical journal of great 
promise was launched Aug. 1, entitled 
Aviation and Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing, which should afford a much need- 
ed medium for the publication of tech- 
nical papers. This journal is edited 


counting two stops. 


by L. D. Gardner with Mr. Klemin as 

technical editor. The first 24 issues 

will contain in condensed form a 

“Course in Aeronautical Engineering” 

by Messrs. Klemin and Huff. 

The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics (A. Y. B., 1915, p 
579) has continued to publish its re- 
ports from time to time upon matters 
of interest and has undertaken to pro- 
pose a standard nomenclature for 
aeronautics in which the word “aero- 
plane” is banished for the new “air- 
plane” and many terms necessarily 
borrowed from the French are angli- 
cized. The Committee has been grant- 
ed an appropriation of $85,000 by 
Congress for an experimental labora- 
tory. Changes in personnel are as 
follows: president, Prof. W. F. Du- 
rand, vice General Scriven; member 
of executive committee, Col. G. O. 
Squier, vice Col. Samuel Reber. « 

Professional papers of interest are: 
Hunsaker, J. C.—‘‘Dynamical Stability 

of Acroplanes.” (Smithson. Mise, 

Ooll., July, 1916.) . 

. “Stable Biplane Arrangements,” 
(Engineering, Jan. 7, 1916.) 
and Hurr, T, H.—‘Aerodynami- 
cal Properties of the Triplane.” (Hn- 

gineering, July 21, i916. 

Jonns, B, Q.—‘‘Relative Position of Pro- 
peller Axis, Center of Gravity, ete.” 
(Aviation, Nov. 1, 1916.) 

Wiutson, E. B.—“Theory of an Aero- 
plane Encountering Gusts.” (Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., May, 1916.) ~ 

ZAHM, A. F,.—‘Periodic Stresses in a 
Propeller.” Sept. 26, 
1916.) 


(Aerial Age, 


Records and Flights—The Curtiss 
Flying Trophy was won in 1916 by 
Victor Carlstrom, who flew 661 miles 
in less than 10 consecutive hours on 
Aug. 25, in a twin-motored aeroplane 
equipped with floats. Carlstrom on 
Nov. 2 and 3 made a flight from Chi- 
cago to New York in an actual flying 
time of 8 hours 28% minutes, not 
The first leg of 
the journey, 452 miles from Chicago 
to Erie, Pa., was made in 4 hours, 
17% minutes, constituting a new 
American non-stop record. This rec- 
ord, however, was broken a short time 
after by a non-stop flight of 590 miles 
from Chicago to Hornell, N. Y., by 
Miss Ruth Law in an antiquated bi- 
plane. This flight was a part of a Chi- 
cago-New York trip, with two stops, 
Noy. 20 and 21, made in an actual 
flying time of 8 hours, 554% minutes. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING 
Dante H, Cox 


Shipbuilding.—The demand for ton- 
nage caused by the conditions result- 
ing from the European War has placed 
the shipyards of the United States in 
a condition of extraordinary prosper- 
ity. Not only have all of the ship- 
yards which were in existence before 
the war on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the Great Lakes taken 
all the orders that they can fill for 18 
months ahead, but these yards have 
in many instances largely increased 
their building facilities, and many 
new shipyards have sprung into exist- 
ence and taken orders for a large 
amount of tonnage. 

A most interesting development has 
been the revival of the wooden ship- 
building industry. Owing to the very 
high cost of steel and the impossibil- 
ity of securing reasonable delivery of 
plates and shapes, shipowners, at- 
tracted by the fact that wooden ves- 
sels could be built at about one-half 
the cost and within one-half the time 
of steel vessels, have placed large or- 
ders for wooden tonnage. These 
wooden vessels are being built not 
only in the old yards along the New 
England coast, but new yards have 
sprung up along the Gulf ports and 
on the Pacific coast, where the low 
price of lumber has made the condi- 
tions particularly favorable. 

The demand for tonnage has been 
so acute that practically every avail- 
able vessel has been forced into serv- 
ice. Many vessels on the Lakes have 
been brought to salt water and con- 
verted for ocean traffic, and old ships 
which were thought to have outlived 
their usefulness have been repaired 
and pressed into service. Of all this 
additional tonnage but a small pro- 
portion is for passenger service, tank 
ships for carrying oil in bulk forming 
the greater portion of the new con- 
struction, the balance being freight 
_ vessels designed for different trades, 
of various types and sizes. Practical- 
ly all of the wooden vessels are sail- 
ing craft with auxiliary power de- 
signed for coastwise service, although 
some of the larger wooden vessels are 
practically full-powered ships, general- 
ly with Diesel or semi-Diesel engines, 
intended for trans-Atlantic trade. 


Not only is the building of com- 
mercial vessels being carried on with 
great activity, but the new naval pro- 
gramme is the largest in our history 
(see also XII, The Navy). The les- 
sons of the European War have shown 
the necessity of more and larger ships 
of the line, battle-cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, many of each being 
included in the vessels authorized by 
Congress. The tendency of naval de- 
sign is as usual leading towards ves- 
sels of greater displacement and 
speed, heavier armor and more power- 
ful guns. The limit in dimensions of 
ships of war seems no nearer than in 
the case of passenger vessels, which, 
until shipbuilding was suspended on 
account of the war, were successively 
larger and larger. 

The phenomenal demand for vessels 
is caused by the enormous destruction 
of tonnage by submarines and mines, 
by the withdrawal of vessels into 
Government service, by the practical 
cessation of mercantile shipbuilding 
in the countries at war, by the in- 
ternment of a large number of ships, 
and by the enormous demands on this 
country for shipments of general sup- 
plies and war material to Europe. 
The following extracts from the annu- 
al address of Stevenson Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, give some 
interesting facts regarding the status 
of shipbuilding, the facts being care- 
fully compiled from accurate reports: 

The year 1909, with a production of 
1,602,057 tons, represents low tide, and 
the year 1918, with 3,332,882 tons, the 
high tide ; therefore the five year period, 
1910-1914 inclusive, , fairly represents 
the average annual production of the 
shipyards of the world. This average 
was 2,740,000 tons gross. The launch- 
ings of the leading nations were ap- 
proximately as follows: ’ 


Per cent.}| Tonnage 
United Kingdom...,.... 60 1,650,000 
Germanys ors ccdsnes sree 12 330,000 
United States coasts and 
Great Lakes (rivers 
not included)......... gL 253,000 
IN PANOO aa Aruna stubeisiicele 4} 121,000 
All other countries, in- ; 
cluding Great Britain’s 
colonies and Canada... 14 385,000 
2,740,000 
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In the year ending June 30, 1915, the | At the end of 1918, should peace 


entire tonnage of the merchant vessels 
of the world amounted to 49,262,000 
tons, distributed as follows: 


Per cent.| Tonnage 
United Kingdom........ 43.5 | 21,300,000 
United States (excluding 
rivers and small lakes) 12 5,900,000 
Germany . 10 5,000,000 
Brancei.aie oc sae «ne He 5 2,300,000 


Taking the greatest tonnage of mer- 
chant vessels launched by any nation in 
any one year of all the years 1899 and 
including 1915, and combining same, we 
have a fair estimate of the capacity of 
the world’s shipyards. These figures 
give a total capacity of 3,687,000 tons, 
of which the United Kingdom, colonies 
and Canadian Lake ports launched 54 
per cent., or 1,984,000 tons; United 
States coasts and Great Lakes, 14.6 per 
cent., or 540,000 tons; Germany, 12.4 
per cent., or 465,000 tons; all other 
countries, 19 per cent., or 696,000 tons. 

We have seen that the greatest pro- 
duction (the measure of capacity) of 
the world’s yards up to 1915 was 3,687,- 
000 tons. We estimate that in the year 
1918 the capacity of the world’s ship- 
yards will be about as follows: 


Per cent. 
Tonnage | increase 
United Kingdom, colonies 
and Canada.......... 260,000 14 
United States coasts and 
Great Lakes.......... 826,000 53 
Germany? sc.) sGsntiegs ace 605,000 30 
All other countries...... 809,000 16 
Potel We wets eavca eis: 3 4,500,000 234 


The normal tonnage of the world this 
year amounts to about 50,000,000 tons, 
Of this there has been a tonnage: 


Destroyed coscmwepleeseecsvin ks we 5,000,000 
Commandeered ........0e0se0000: 12,000,000 
MNterned vic Aine scale Rm aware 4,400,000 

Total withdrawn...........:. 21,400,000 


Leaving available at present for regu- 
lar service not more than 28,600,000, or 
57.2 per cent. of the normal tonnage, 
which readily accounts for the present 
high freights and high values placed on 
all_vessels. 

Presuming that peace will be restored 
by the end of 1917, we have: 


Present available tonnage as 
AbOVG ial Hence Hee Sa wy alte 


3,000,000 ‘ 


48,000,000 tons 
Less future destruction, scraj 
4,C00,000 ‘* 


p- 
ping and depreciation...... 
Leaving an available tonnage of 44,000,000 tons 


be restored, there cer- 

tainly be required.......... 
Available at end of 

1917, as above....44,000,000 
Estimated construc- 

tion 1918 ......... 4,500,000 


55,000,000 tons 


48,500,000 ‘‘ 


Still leaving a tonnage deficit at 
end of 1918 of 6,500,000 tons 


At present the shipyards of the 
United States are building nearly 1,- 
500.000 tons of steel and over 50,000 
tons of wood vessels to be finished dur- 
ing the next two years. Of these at 
least 500,000 tons are for foreign ac- 
count, and from reports recently re- 
ceived this tonnage will be increased, 
so that about one-third of the vessels 
now contracted for in this country will 
fly foreign flags, mostly the flag of Nor- 
way. 


Marine Engineering.—The develop- 
ment of marine engineering has con- 
tinued along the lines indicated in the 
last issue. For installations of con- 
siderable power, the geared turbine 
is being more and more extensively 
used. Many new concerns are being 
equipped for cutting gears and the va- 
rious manufacturers of marine tur- 
bines are all working to full capacity. 
Electric drive is probably to be used 
exclusively in the new battleships and 
battle cruisers, the Navy Department 
believing this method of propulsion 
superior to any other for its require- 
ments. There seems no indication of 
this power being generally introduced 
on account of the high cost compared 
with other types of engines. The use 
of fuel oil continues to become more 
and more universal. Unless there 
should be some indication of a short- 
age in the supply of fuel oil, it would 
seem that in the future nearly all ma- 
rine boilers will be oil fired. This 
method of producing steam, provided 
the cost of oil is not prohibitive, has 
immense advantages over coal—uni- 
form steaming, increased evaporation 
for a given boiler, lessening in num- 
ber of crew, greater steaming radius, 
etc. The demand for oil engines has 
resulted in their increased manufac- 
ture in this country during the year. 
Large numbers of imported Diesel and 
semi-Diesel engines are being in- 
stalled in many of the smaller steel 
and wooden vessels now nearing com- 
pletion, while for vessels of moderate 
size and power now being ordered, the 
power in many instances will be full 
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Diesel engines of American design and 
manufacture. The cost of manufac- 
ture of this type of engine is now be- 
ing reduced, making it possible for 
the ship owner to take advantage of 
the extreme economy in fuel secured 
by the Diesel principle. 
Submarines—During the year not 
only has the submarine attracted 
much attention due to its activities 
as a naval weapon, but much interest 
has been shown in the spectacular 
performance of the German subma- 
rine cargo vessel Deutschland, which 
made a successful initial voyage from 
Bremen, reaching Baltimore on July 9 
and in October made another voyage 
from Bremen to New London. The de- 
tails regarding dimensions, nature of 
construction, speed submerged and 
afloat, and possible cargo-carrying ca- 
pacity of this vessel are naturally dif- 
ficult of exact determination, and the 


' various reports published have been 


exceedingly conflicting. In this connec- 
tion the following quotation from The 
Submarine Torpedo Book by Allen 
Hoar is interesting: 


To those familiar with this type of 
eraft there is nothing remarkable in 
just the mere mileage covered by the 
Deutschland on this voyage, but the 
performance of this vessel is spectacu- 
lar because it has succeeded in leaving 


a well blockaded port and traversed 
waters abounding in hostile craft unde- 
tected to the end. It is very difficult 
at this time to obtain any exact or re- 
liable information as to the real dimen- 
sions of this vessel. It has been vari- 
ously given out in widely conflicting 
statements, purporting to have been ut- 
tered by Captain Koenig, as from 200 
to 315 ft. in length, 20 to 30 ft. in 
breadth and from 1,000 to 4,000 tons in 
displacement. There seems to be little 
doubt, however, from what reliable in- 
formation can be had, that this vessel 
is of the same general type as those 
submarines laid down by Germany in 
the early part of 1914, the principal 
characteristics of which are given in the 
appendix, as 214 ft. in length, 20 ft. 
beam and 900 tons submerged displace- 
ment. A boat of this size, if stripped of 
all torpedo tubes, torpedoes and handling 
gear, and with weight of power plant 
restricted to a capacity for 14 knots on 
the surface and 10 knots submerged, 
would afford a net cargo tonnage of 
about 75 to 100 tons. This is a prac- 
tical illustration of the possibilities for 
new uses of the submarine as a block- 
ade runner on Government enterprise. 


Owing to the extremely limited 
possibilities for carrying cargo in this 
type of vessel, it is evident that their 
use in a commercial way is only pos- 
sible under such conditions as exist 
at the present due to the state of war 
in Europe, and that the only cargoes 
which may be carried are those of ex- 
tremely high value and requiring 
small stowage capacity. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF METALS AND ALLOYS 
JAMES 8. MAcGRrEGOR 


Importance of Fabricating Methods. 
—Technical papers published in 1916, 
reporting the results of experiments 
having to do with the physical prop- 
erties of metals and alloys, reflect the 
inereasing recognition of the fact that 
fabricating methods frequently have 
more to do in determining physical 
characteristics than has chemical 
composition. Specifications for this 
elass of materials are imposing strict- 
er conditions relative to the details 
of manufacture. 

Aluminium Bronze.— William R. 
Gorse and G. F. Comstock (Proce. Am. 
Soc. Test. Mats., xvi, 1916) report the 
results of a series of tests on bronzes 
and diseuss their significance. Ten- 
sion and endurance tests with the 
Landgraf-Turner and White-South- 
er machines made upon specimens of 
manganese bronze and aluminium 
bronze indicate that although man- 


ganese bronze has greater tensile re- 
sistance, aluminium bronze is superi- 
or in enduring alternating stresses. 
The Eighth Report of the Alloys Re- 
search Committee of the British In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers is 
quoted as checking their results, and 
as also explaining the combination in 
aluminium bronze of a low yield point 
in tension and high endurance to al- 
ternating stresses. The authors de- 
scribe in detail a method of heat 
treatment by means of which the pro- 
portional limit of a 10 per cent. alu- 
minium bronze is materially raised 
without great loss of ductility. 
Brass.—A paper on “Recrystalliza- 
tion of Cold Worked Alpha Brass on 
Annealing,” by C. H. Matthewson and 
Arthur Phillips (Bull. Am, Inst. Min, 
Engrs., Jan., 1916), réports the re- 
sults of an extended series of experi- 
ments on a 70-copper: 30-zine brass 
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having low impurities. The authors 
(1) show by physical tests the gener- 
al direction and magnitude of changes 
induced by heating cold-rolled strips 
below an effective annealing temper- 
ature; (2) determine the periods of 
time necessary to produce a measur- 
able amount of softening in one kind 
of strain-hardened material using 
temperatures below the regions of 
rapid effects; (3) give the microscop- 
ic aspects of strain-hardening and re- 
crystallization in metal which has re- 
ceived both light and heavy reduc- 
tions by rolling; (4) show the rela- 
tions between temperature, time of 
anneal, degree of alteration, and 
structural alteration in alpha brass; 
and (5) give comparisons between the 
ordinary physical properties and 
grain size when taken as functions of 
the annealing temperature for a fixed 
period of anneal. The tabulated re- 
sults are too extensive for presenta- 
tion here. The research is one deserv- 
ing of careful study by metallurgists 
and those interested in the manufac- 
ture and use of brass products. 

. Brass Condenser Tubes.—The re- 
sults of a series of experiments con- 
ducted on brass condenser tubes with 
the view of discovering an explana- 
tion for the splitting which is found 
to take place in condenser tubes in 
service, will be found in a paper by 
A. E. White (Proc. Am. Soc. Test. 
Mats., xvi, 1916). The experiments 
seem to indicate that the cause of 
splitting could not be laid to the 
chemical composition of the tubes but 
is due rather to faulty manufacture. 
It is stated that excessive pinching 
during drawing, with insufficient an- 
nealing between drawings, are respon- 
sible for the trouble. If a tube is 
drawn too much, or if a tube is drawn 
properly but not sufficiently annealed, 
the metal is caused to be in a state 
of molecular strain and its effort to 
return to a condition of equilibrium 
is said to result, in the course of time, 
in a fracture or split. In an appen- 
dix the paper gives a specification 
which embodies the requirements of 
mechanical manipulation during man- 
ufacture. This specification has been 
in use by certain industrial concerns 
and its enforcement is claimed to 
have resulted in the overcoming of 
the difficulty above cited. 
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Cast Iron—aA paper on “The Phys- 
ical Properties of Foundry Iron” by 
J. E, Johnson (Met. Chem. Engng., 
xv) outlines very comprehensively 
and in minute detail the effects on 
physical characteristics of the vari- 
ous chemical elements common to cast 
iron. 

Corrosion—A new apparatus for 
the conducting of corrosion tests is 
described in a paper by F. N. Speller 
(Proc. Am. Soc. Test. Mats., xvi, 
1916). The author has developed a 
service test for determining the rela- ° 
tive resistance to one kind of corro- 
sion of iron and steel products, this 
to take the place of the “acid test” 
which has in many instances been 
found to give misleading results. The 
conditions of the test practically du- 
plicate those common to water- and. 
steam-pipe service. The elements ef- 
fecting corrosion in the service are as 
cited: s 
(1) The amount of free oxygen in solu- 

tion in water, 
(2) The volume of flow. 
(3) Temperature. Corrosion increases 
directly as the temperature of 
the circulating water up to 160 
to 180° F., in which zone the 
maximum effects are noted, 
The depth of pitting due to corrosion 
in wrought-iron and steel pipe used 
in high-duty hot-water systems is 
sometimes as great as 0.1 in. after 
two years’ service. The apparatus 
can be operated to duplicate this 
depth in one-eighth of that time. 

Steel—‘Influence of Thickening on 
Tensile Tests,” an article by G. W. 
Waterhouse (Iron Age, April 13, 
1916), reports a series of tests made 
upon specimens of basic open-hearth 
and acid Bessemer steel, the varia- 
tion in thickness of specimens being 
from 0.307 in. to slightly over one 
inch. The results for open-hearth 
steel exhibit a decrease in resistance 
with increase in thickness up to 
about 0.6 in. Subsequently the re-: 
sistance is practically constant. The 
elastic limit, however, continues to 
drop in value beyond a 0.6 in. thick- 
ness. These results confirm earlier 
experimental evidence. 

The Bessemer steels give results 
quite at variance with what has com- 
monly been assumed as true. The de- 
crease in ultimate resistance with in- 
creased thickness is almost negligible. 
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‘the elastic limit shows but a slight 
variation. ‘The author believes that 
the residual phosphorus of Bessemer 
steel has a greater influence on the 
tensile properties of the steel than 
the variation in gauge. 

Sulphur in Basic Steel.—A paper by 
J. S. Unger (T'rans. Soc. Auto. Engrs., 
1916) reports a number of experi- 
‘ments made upon Bessemer steel in 
which the sulphur content was in- 
creased in more or less uniform in- 
cerements from 0.032 to 0.230 per cent. 
These steels were rolled into various 
shapes, such as sheet, wire, rivets, 
channels, rails, etc., which were test- 
ed for strength and elasticity, hot and 
cold working, machining, case harden- 
ing, and other properties. The au- 
thor believes, and his tests seem to 
confirm, that a great deal of unjust 
prejudice exists against sulphur in 
steel, that steel with a sulphur con- 
tent as high as 0.1 per cent. is not 
necessarily bad. A number of tables 
giving the results of physical tests 
are embodied in the paper. 

Influence of Some Elements on the 
Mechanical Properties of Steel—A 
paper by J. E. Snead (Iron and Steel 
Inst., Sept. 22, 1916) presents the re- 
sults of investigations made to deter- 
mine more especially the influence of 
phosphorus and sulphur on the me- 
chanical properties of steel. The 
following table gives some of the re- 
sults obtained: 


Effect of 0.1 per| Effect of 0.1 per 
cent. Carbon |cent. Phosphorus 
Yield point 
raised, tons 1.78 2.5 
Ultimate resis- 
tance raised, 
tons 4.18 2.4 
Elongation re- 
duced, per 
cent. 4.35 0.7 
Reduction in 
area reduced, 
per cent. 7.40 1.5 


nee 


Carbon has a greater effect than 
phosphorus in reducing the ductility 


of steel. Dr. Snead stated that he 
did not defend the use of high-phos- 
phorus or sulphur steels. He believes 
that these elements should ordinarily 
be reduced to the lowest possible lim- 
its, but that for certain purposes 
phosphorus and sulphur are useful. 
Certain of these steels are being sold 
in England. 

Silicon Alloy Steels—In inyestiga- 
tions reported by Henry B. Hibbard, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, the author 
finds silicon steel containing 2 per 
cent. of carbon may be rolled if the 
silicon content is less than 7 per 
cent.; with 0.09 per cent carbon, can 
be rolled with silicon less than 5 per 
cent. The presence of silicon is stat- 
ed to elevate the elastic limit to a 
slight degree in structural steels. It 
also lowers the coefficient of expan- 
sion of steel, as nickel does. Silicon 
alloy steels are used largely for auto- 
mobile springs and have been found 
to give excellent service. 

Other Researches.—Other important 
researches published during the year 
are the following: 


Arnoxp, J. 0.—‘Relations Between Bri- 
nell and Scleroscopic Hardness and 
Cutting Efficiency of Tool Steel.” 
(Iron and Steel, Inst., May, 1916.) | 

BristeL, F. J.—‘*The Changes in Physi- 
eal Properties of Aluminium with Me- 
chanical Work.” (Faraday Society, 
1916.) 

DnForrest, A. B.—‘“‘Some Experiments 
on the Plastic Blongation of Tron.” 
(Proc. Am. Soc. Test. Mats, xvi, 1916.) 

Hown, Henry M., and Levy, ARTHUR G. 
—‘Notes on the Hardening and Tem- 
per of Butectoid Carbon Steels and 
the Shore Test.” (Jbid.) 

Moorn, Henry F., and Srpry, F. B.— 
“The Relation Between Yield_ Point 
and Proportional Limit in Various 
Grades of Steel.’’ (Ibid.) 

Rowpon, Henry S8.—‘‘Microstructural 
Changes Acconipanying the Annealing 
cof Cast Bronze.” (U. 8S. Bur. of 
Standard Technological Paper 
1916.) 

Wuirn, A. B., and Woop, H. F.— 
crystallization as a Factor 
Failure of Boiler Tubes.” (Proc. Am. 
Soc. Test. Mats., xvi, 1916.) 

Younc, C. D.—‘Heat Treatment of Car- 
bon Steel Locomotive Axles: Water 
versus Oil Quenching.”  (Zbdid.) 
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MATHEMATICS 
E. B. Witson 


The National Societies—It was 
mentioned in the Year Book for 1915 
(p. 583) that there was under way 
the organisation of a new national 
association to specialize in the field 
of collegiate mathematics. At the 
meeting of the American Asgocia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
at Columbus, Dec. 30-31, 1915, the 
new society was formally brought into 
existence under the name, Mathe- 
matical Association of America, and 
under these officers: Prof. E. R, Hed- 
rick (Missouri), president; Profs. BE. 
V. Huntington ( Harvard) and G. A. 
Miller (Illinois), vice-presidents; and 
Prof. W. D. Cairns (Oberlin), secre- 
tary-treasurer. The Association took 
over the American Mathematical 
Monthly as its official journal. The 
reception accorded the Association 
at the hands of the mathematical 
teaching public in American colleges 
was remarkably favorable, for in less 
than a year the membership in the 
Association has risen to over 1,100, 
some 50 per cent. greater than that 
which the American Mathematical So- 
ciety (primarily a society for re- 
search) hag attained in itg 25 years 
of existence. : 

The Association had its first sum- 
mer meeting on Sept. 1-2 at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
. Cambridge, at which over one hun- 
dred persons were in attendance. The 
programme consisted of the following 
addresses: “The Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Dynamics,” by Profs. E. W. Hunt- 
ington (Harvard) and L. M. Hoskins 
(Stanford); “The History of Mathe- 
matical Recreations” by Prof. D. 
E. Smith (Columbia) ; “Combined 
Courses in Mathematics for Fresh- 
men,” by Profs. J. N. Van der Vries 


(Kansas) and F. S. Woods (Mass. 
Inst. Technology). By a mathemati- 
cal recreation is meant a problem pro- 
posed and discussed primarily as an 
intellectual curiosity. Such problems 
are the construction of magic squares, 
the knight’s path on the chessboard 
(it being required that starting from 
some square the knight shall light 
upon each of the 64 squares once and 
only once and return to the original 
square on the 64th move), and the 
arithmetical triangle of Pascal. Pro- 
fessor Smith pointed out that many 
of the standard problems in elemen- 
tary algebra today originated, at 
least in type, far back in the days 
when algebra was as yet but poorly 
developed, and were in those days 
mathematical recreations. 

The American Mathematical Socie- 
ty held its summer meeting at Har- 
vard, Sept. 4-8. In addition to a large 
programme of scientific papers by 
various authors, there was a collo- 
quium consisting of two series of lec- 
tures, one by Prof. O. Veblen (Prince- 
ton) on “Analysis Situs,” the other 
by Prof. G. C. Evans (Rice) on 
“Theory and Application of Function- 
als,” two of the most advanced and 
important subjects of research in 
present-day mathematics. The meet- 
ing marked the 25th year of the So- 
ciety; an especial effort had been 
made to secure a large attendance in 
recognition of this anniversary, and 
the attendance both at the general 
sessions_and at the colloquium was 
highly satisfactory. 

Scandinavian Mathematics.—It had 
been planned to hold at Stockholm, in 
September, the sixth of the interna- 
tional quadrennial congresses of 
mathematicians. As European con- 
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ditions precluded an international 
congress, the Scandinavian mathema- 
ticians met by themselves. 

Dr. G. Mittag-Leffler (Stockholm), 
who for a long time has been the 
leader among Scandinavian mathema- 
ticians, announced upon his 70th 
birthday, March 16, 1916, that he and 
his wife had made a joint will leay- 
ing their large fortune to found the 
Mittag-Leffler Mathematical Institute. 
The Institute is to preserve and in- 
crease the large mathematical library 
of the founder; it is to grant scholar- 
ships for study both at home and 
abroad to young persons of both 
sexes who belong to the four Scandi- 
navian countries and who have shown 
real aptitude for research and discov- 
ery in pure mathematics; and it is 
to give prizes without distinction of 
nationality to persons who have made 
the most important discoveries in 
pure mathematics. The emphasis 
upon pure, as distinguished from ap- 
plied, mathematics is intentional; for 
the founder believes that pure mathe- 
matics is very important to the ad- 
vance of a nation, and that, apart 
from specialists, few persons under- 
stand this importance. This founda- 
tion marks a great epoch not only for 
Scandinavian mathematics, but for 
pure mathematics the world over. 

Gravitation—For some years A. 
Einstein and others have been engaged 
in building up a theory of gravita- 
tion (A. Y. B., 1913, p. 614) with 
the aim of uniting gravitational and 
electromagnetic phenomena into an 
organic whole, as Maxwell united elec- 
tric, magnetic and optical phenomena. 
It is almost impossible to get satis- 
factory information from Germany, 
but it appears that Prof. D. Hilbert 
(Géttingen) has just written a mem- 
oir on the foundations of physics in 
which he comes to the conclusion that 
electromagnetic phenomena may be 
regarded as a consequence of universal 
gravitation, when the latter is pre- 
sented in the generalized manner of 
Einstein. To a certain extent the 
work is a unification of that of A. 
Einstein and of G. Mie. The mathe- 
matics is too complicated for expla- 
nation here. Moreover, as yet there 
appears to be little or no physical 
basis for the theory; our physical ex- 
periments and astronomical observa- 
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tions are not sufficiently precise to 
furnish proof or disproof of the work. 
As a piece of mathematical analysis 
and of physical hypothesis or specula- 
tion, however, it must rank high un- 
til it passes from the speculative into 
the proved or disproved. (See also 
XXIV, Physics.) 

Personal Notes.—Prof. G. A. Bliss 
(Chicago) was elected in 1916 to the 
National Academy of Sciences. Dr. 
George Sarton, of Ghent, Belgium, 
has been lecturing at Harvard on the 
“Origin and Development of Greek 
Science” and on “Principles of Mathe- 
matics Historically Considered.” Hon. 
Bertrand Russell (Cambridge, Eng.), 
the philosopher, known for his work 
on the foundations of mathematics, 
was to have lectured at Harvard but 
was detained at home. It is an- 
nounced that for the year 1914-15, 23 
doctorates were awarded by our uni- 
versities to students of mathematics, 
of which nine were granted by Chi- 
cago. 

The following deaths should be 
noted: J. W. R. Dedekind (Braun- 
schweig), Feb. 12, aged 83, known for 
his work on the theory of numbers; 
Webster Wells (Mass. Inst. Technol- 
ogy), May 23, aged 65, an author of 
many widely used elementary texts; 
HE. Mach (Vienna), Feb. 22, aged 
78, known in this country particu- 
larly by his Science of Mechanics, 
ete. (Open Court) ; K. Schwarzschild 
(Potsdam), May 11, aged 42, astron- 
omer, physicist, and mathematician; 
Don José Echegaray (Madrid), Sept. 
15, aged 83, mathematical physicist, 
poet, and dramatist; W. C. Esty (Am- 
herst), July 27, aged 78, an early 
student of quaternions; Emory Mc- 
Clintock, July 10, aged 76, first presi- 
dent of the American Mathematical 
Society, actuary and vice-president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co.; F 
W. Frankland, July 24, aged 61, New 
Zealand mathematician, actuary, and 
philosopher ; Josiah Royce (Harvard), 
Sept. 14, aged 60, philosopher and 
mathematician; E. H. Harper (Cork), 
a pioneer in the mathematics of avia- 
tion (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 583), killed 
in aerial service in France; L. L. Co- 
nant (Worcester Tech.) , Oct. 11, aged 
59; P. Duhem (Bordeaux), mathe- 
matical physicist and historian, in 
September, aged 67. 
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ASTRONOMY 
R. S. Dugan 


Observatories and Instruments.— 
A gift of $60,000 for an observatory 
and 36-in, telescope has been made to 
the University of Arizona. The new 
observatory at Wesleyan University 
in Middletown, Conn., was dedicated 
in June. The director proposes to 
devote the researches with the 18.5- 
in. telescope chiefly to the photograph- 
ic determination of the distances of 
stars. The movement of the earth 
about the sun allows the observer to 
view the stars from positions in space 
separated by the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit, or nearly two hundred 
million miles. With this base line it 
is possible to detect minute relative 
displacements of the nearer stars, and 
thus triangulate their distances. 

Plans and specifications for a per- 
turbation machine have been drawn 
up by Sundmann. The calculation 
of the changes in position of a planet 
or asteroid caused by the attraction 
of the masses of other planets for 
its own mass, the effect of the at- 
traction varying as it does with the 
ever changing distances and direc- 
tions, is exceedingly laborious. <A 
mechanism which can be adapted to 
the widely differing conditions and 
which will automatically indicate and 
register the resulting perturbations 
must be appallingly complicated. 

Planets and Satellites.—W. H. Pick- 
ering, who has been observing for sev- 
eral years on the island of Jamaica, 
is giving in Popular Astronomy a 
series of reports on Mars, together 
with general information and infer- 
ences concerning the planet. From 
observations made during the oppo- 
sitions (closest approach to the 
earth) of 1913-14 and 1915-16, he 
finds that the North Polar snow cap 
attained its maximum diameter in 
the latter part of Martian Febru- 
ary, the cap extending some 200 miles 
farther south in the latter opposition. 
This apparently colder winter has 
been followed by an unusually late 
development of the Syrtis “marsh and 
vegetation.” Since 1911, a band, 
stretching across the disk from north 
to south, has been observed. This 
band, in November, 1915, about 300 


miles in width and covering over a 
million square miles of surface, is ap- 
parently a new feature. Many changes 
in shape and position of well known 
markings are being observed. 

Great observational difficulties are 
met with in attempts to determine the 
brightness of the sun and moon, and 
to a lesser degree, that of the planets, 
whether the method of observation is 
by comparing them with each other 
or with a standard artificial light. 
The main difficulties arise from the 
brilliance and large apparent size of 
these bodies, Russell has discussed 
the measures that have been made by 
a variety of methods, and adopts 
values which lead in part to the fol- 
lowing interesting facts. The sun is 
465,000 times as bright as the full 
moon at its average distance. A 
standard candle at a distance of one 
mile would appear about as bright as 
the North Star. The full moon is 8.7 
times brighter than the moon in first 
quarter, and 10 times brighter than 
in last quarter. This difference in 
the brightness of the moon at the two 
quarters is plainly attributable to the 
fact that there is a greater total area 
of the dark patches or “Maria” on 
the part of the disk visible at last 
than at first quarter. The full earth 
is 40 times as bright as the full moon. 
The reflecting power of Venus and 
that of the outer planets is compar- 
able with that which would be ex- 
pected from cloud surfaces, that of 
Mars, Mercury and the Moon, which 
have little or no atmospheres, is sim- 
ilar to that of ordinary rocks; while 
the reflecting power of the earth lies 
between these two extremes. 

The curious and interesting fact 
has been worked out by Plummer that 
the poles of the orbit planes of the 
eight planets of the solar system lie 
three by three on five straight lines, 
and that the pole of each orbit, with 
the exception of Neptune, lies on two 
of these five lines. A star-shaped 
figure, whose sides represent the 
planets, can be drawn to represent, 
by their intersections, the planets 
whose poles lie on each line. Whether 
this configuration is stable is not yet 
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known. As an unexplained fact of 
observation it is in a class with 
Bode’s simple rule giving with fair 
approximation the relative mean dis- 
tances of the planets from the sun. 
(Monthly Notices Roy. Astron. Soc., 
Ixxvi, 377.) 

The Sun.—The customary method 
of attack on the problems presented 
by the sun is being prosecuted with 
the usual vigor at observatories 
equipped for this work. Investiga- 
tions concerning any mutual effect 
of displacement of neighboring spec- 
tral lines have been made, and the 
discussion of whether anomalous dis- 
persion is a potent factor in the ob- 
served displacement of lines observed 
near the limits of the sun still con- 
' tinues. Sun-spot activity, in accor- 
dance with expectations based on the 
well-known ll-year cycle, has been 
very pronounced during the year. A 
spot was observed in December, 1915, 
about 30° from the south pole of the 
sun. No other spot has ever been 
observed in such high latitude. They 
appear in the greatest numbers with- 
in a few degrees of the equator. An in- 
teresting and elaborate work on the 
History of the Discovery of the Solar 
Spots, by Walter M. Mitchell, has 
been appearing in Popular Astronomy 
during the year. 

The spectroscopic determination of 
the rates of rotation of various parts 
of the sun’s surface has been codpera- 
tively worked upon for some years by 
several observatories. In 1910 the 
International Solar Union assigned a 
' region of the spectrum to each ob- 
server participating in the investiga- 
tion and certain lines to all the ob- 
servers in common. The early reports 
showed very large differences in the 
results of different observers. At the 
Bonn meeting it was decided that the 
observers should confine their observa- 
tions for the present to the sun’s 
equator and to a certain few lines 
of the spectrum, with a view to in- 
vestigating the sources of these sys- 
tematic differences. Plaskett, one of 
the observers, after improving the in- 
strumental conditions to a point where 
he regards the results as free from 
observational errors, has detected two 
variations in the rate of rotation in 
the reversing layer at the sun’s equa- 
tor. The one is cyclical in about a 


month, with a range in the velocity 
of 0.15 km. per second. This repre- 
sents a variation in the duration of 
one complete rotation of the sun 
amounting to nearly 2% days. The 
other variation is secular, the mean 
velocity in 1915 having been found 
to be 0.04 km. per second lower than 
it was in 1913. DeLury, however, 
thinks that these variations are due 
rather to variations in terrestrial 
haze. Moreover, he is of the opinion 
that this blending of haze spectrum 
with the solar spectrum is responsible 
for the observed difference in amount 
of displacement of different lines, 
which Adams has interpreted as show- 
ing that the higher layers rotate more 
rapidly than the lower layers. Nat- 
urally a great deal of similar work 
must be done before these variations 
can be known with precision and their 
causes determined. Some such varia- 
tions were suspected and suggested by 
Adams from a comparison of his ob- 
servations of 1906-8 with those of 
1911-13. (Astrophys. Jour., xliii, 145; 
MLL Flin) 

From an elaborate mathematical 
discussion, Stérmer is forced to the _ 
opinion that the magnetic field of sun- 
spots is due to galvanic instead of 
convection currents. (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p- 586; Astrophys. Jour., xiii, 347.) 

Observations of the sun with the 
silver-disk pyrheliometer and nearly 
simultaneous measurements of atmos- 
pheric numidity made in 1912-14 at 
Arequipa, Peru, at the station of the 
Harvard College Observatory, have 
shown that observations of such rela- 
tively simple character at eight or 
ten favorable stations of high level 
in various parts of the world would 
determine the variations in the in- 
tensity of the sun’s radiation al- 
most or quite as certainly as complete 
barometric observations at two sta- 
tions. A remarkably close connection 
is found between the measured radia- 
tion and the pressure of water vapor 
in the earth’s atmosphere. Appar- 
ently the voleanic dust from the erup- 
tion of Katmai, Alaska (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 612; 1913, pp. 616, 631), did 
not cross the equator, as no effect of 
it was shown in the Arequipa observa- 
tions. The results confirm the varia- 
bility of the. intensity of the sun’s 
radiation, as observed at Mount Wil- 
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son and elsewhere. 
Mise. Coll., Ixv, No. 9.) 

Comets.—The last comet of 1915 
and the first comet of 1916 are sim- 
ilar in period of revolution about the 
sun and also in distance from the 
sun when nearest that body. They 
both apparently belong to the so- 
called “Jupiter family,” a group of 
comets whose greatest distance from 
the sun approximates to the distance 
of Jupiter. It has long been supposed 
that Jupiter, by its attraction, has 
been responsible for the transforma- 
tion of these wanderers into members 
of the solar system, revolving about 
the sun in elliptical orbits. Comet 
1915e was discovered by Tayler at 
the Cape of Good Hope on Dec. 2, 
1915, and passed its nearest point 
to the earth on Jan. 2, 1916, when it 
was 56,000,000 miles distant. On 
Jan. 28 it was closest to the sun (in 
perihelion) at a distance of 135,000,- 
000 miles from the sun. The comet 
is now moving in an _ elliptical 
orbit, and though apparently it 
has never been seen before, should 
return to perihelion after 5.3 years. 
Comet 1916a, discovered by Neujmin 
on Feb. 25, is likewise moving in an 
elliptical orbit, in a period of about 
five years. It passed through peri- 
helion on March 11, when it was 124,- 
000,000 miles from the sun. The sim- 
ilarity of the orbit with that of comet 
1889-VI points to the possible identity 
of the two comets. 

The remarkable comet 1916b was 
discovered by Wolf of Heidelberg on 
April 27, as a very faint object mov- 
ing very slowly, with the appear- 
ance of an asteroid. When discov- 
ered its distance from the sun was as 
great as the radius of Jupiter’s orbit, 
while it was four times as far from 
the earth as is the sun, both distances 
being greater than those of any other 
comet at the time of discovery. The 
visibility of this comet at such great 
distances, both from the sun and the 
earth, makes it an object of great in- 
terest. The slowness of its motion 
makes the range of possible solutions 
very great, from an ellipse with a 
period of about 50 years to an orbit 
slightly hyperbolic. Until it has been 
observed for a considerable time we 
shall not know whether it will ever 
return to the solar system. Accord- 
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ing to the orbital calculations, the 
comet will not reach its nearest point 
to the sun until June, 1917, when it 
will probably be visible to the naked 
eye. 

Trneke’s periodic comet was de- 
tected by Strémgren on Sept. 22, and 
in the order of discovery was desig- 
nated 1916c, although it has been 
“discovered” many times since its first 
observed appearance in 1786. It is 
famous for its short period of less 
than three and one-half years and for 
the steady shortening of this period, 
and attendant decrease in the size of 
the orbit. 

Comet 1916d was a very faint com- 
et discovered by Metcalf Nov. 21 in 
the constellation of Aries. Further 
observations must be secured before 
anything is known concerning this’ 
comet, 

On the evening of May 4, a lumi- 
nous object resembling a comet was 
observed from Cordoba. The object 
was 8° or 10° long, was within about 
33° of the south pole when discovered, 
and was moving northeastward at 
the rate of 10° per hour. With this 
rapid motion it disappeared in the 
horizon haze after an hour’s observa- 
tion, in spite of the diurnal motion of 
the heavens. Three observations of 
position, however, were obtained, 
from which an orbit about the sun 
was computed. Its rapid motion 
shows that the object was very close 
to the earth, and whether a comet or 
a meteor trail, it was evidently a re- 
markable phenomenon. Unfortunate- 
ly, it was not seen again, either at 
Cordoba or elsewhere. 

Distribution of Stars and Nebulous 
Matter—Turner has continued his 
counts of stars of certain magnitudes 
in the zones of the Astrographic 
Chart, as the material becomes avail- 
able. The more recent material bears 
out his earlier conclusion of the exist- 
ence of “obscured” regions in the sky, 
evidenced by the relatively fewer faint 
stars visible therein than elsewhere. 
The region of “obscuration” is found 
to be a spiral, with median line 
crossing the celestial equator 247° 
east of the vernal equinox, which is 
bounded sharply in the northern hem- 
isphere on the side of smaller right 
ascension (distance eastward from the 
vernal equinox) and sharply in the 
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‘southern hemisphere on the side of 
greater right ascension. The place 
where the sharp boundary shifts from 
one side to the other cannot at present 
‘be specified, as no results for the 
zones between 1° and 31° south of the 
equator have been published. (Month- 
ly Notices Roy. Astron. Soc.) 

In many regions of the sky there 
are small areas of various extent in 
which few or no stars are to be seen. 
These areas are often thought of as 
openings through which we look out 
into the blackness of space beyond. 
Sometimes they appear as dark rifts 
in a nebulous mass of luminous gas; 
sometimes no stars are to be seen on 
one side of a nebula, creating the im- 
pression that the nebula has moved 
and collected to itself all the stars as 
it advanced; in some cases an irregu- 
lar patch devoid of stars appears dis- 
tinctly blacker than the sky between 
the stars. Barnard is of the opinion 
that, at least in the last case, we are 
looking at a dense, dark nebula, lo- 
cated between us and the stars, which 
are supposed to be hidden behind it. 
This opinion does violence, of course, 
to the generally entertained opinion 
that all nebulae develop into stars, 
and it assumes further, as seems jus- 
tified by photographic reproductions, 
that interstellar space is faintly lu- 
minous. It is supported by the an- 
alogy of the presence in space of dark 
stars, comparable in number with the 
luminous stars, which betray their 
presence by gravitational action and 
eclipses. (Astrophys. Jour., xliii, 1.) 

Bearing on this same question is 
the spectroscopic evidence of the pres- 
ence in space of calcium clouds. The 
spectra of some stars, while showing, 
by the broadening or pairing of the 
hydrogen and helium and other lines 
that the stars are double, show the 
K line of calcium narrow and station- 
ary. In some cases (VV Orionis as a 
recent example) the investigation 
lends support to the hypothesis of the 
presence of a calcium cloud, station- 
ary in space, between us and the star, 
as the constant velocity obtained for 
the K line averages very nearly the 
same as the velocity of the solar sys- 
tem away from that region. In the 
ease of @ Aquilae, on the other hand, 
the average velocity obtained for the 
relatively stationary K line is so near 
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that of the whole system that the ori- 
gin of the line seems to be in the sys- 
tem itself. In this system and in a 
few others there is evidence, from 
their oscillation in the period of the 
other lines, of K lines originating also 
in the component stars, (Publ. Alle- 
gheny Observatory, iii., Nos. 21, 22.) 
Such clouds of nebulous matter are 
probably limited in their extent, how- 
ever, aS a considerable amount of evi- 
dence has been accumulated against a 
fairly uniform distribution of matter 
throughout interstellar space. Such 
matter, if present, would probably, by 
its absorption, cause distant stars to 
look redder than the nearer ones. The 
great Hercules cluster, whose distance 
is estimated by Shapley as a hundred 
thousand light-years (and which, if 
this estimate is near the truth, is by 
itself a universe of stars), is largely 
made up of bluish stars. 
Nebulae.—Success in the spectro- 
graphic determination of the motion 
of nebulae through space and of mo- 
tion within the nebulae themselves 
has come only in the past few years. 
The facts being learned are among 
the most startling which astronomical 
research has yielded in many years. 
The observation of more spiral nebu- 
lae has not materially changed the 
average motion in the line of sight of 
400 km. per second, announced in 
1914, Regarding the scattered stars 
visible to us as a galaxy or sub-uni- 
verse comparable with each spiral 
nebula, attempts have been made, 
from the small amount of material 
available, to determine, from the ap- 
parent motions of the spiral nebulae, 
the direction and speed of the motion 
of our galaxy through space. Values 
for the velocity in the neighborhood 
of 600 km. have been derived, but the 
values are very uncertain, and of 
course the entire conception may be a 
false one. The positions of knots and 
condensations on the arms of one of 
the spirals have been measured on 
photographs taken at times separated 
by considerable intervals. This study 
makes apparent a distinct community 
of motion along the arms of the spiral 
at right angles to our line of sight. 
The rotational component of this mo- 
tion corresponds to a complete rota- 
tion of the nebula in 85,000 years. 
Definite spectrographic evidence of ro- — 
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tation has been observed at the Lick 
Observatory in 16 planetary nebulae, 
and suspected in five others. In the 
nebulae where condensation increases 
steadily toward the centre, simple ro- 
tation seems to be going on, the outer 
strata rotating more slowly than 
those nearer the center. Rotation 
seems to be combined with other 
forms of motion in nebulae which 
have a strongly condensed nucleus 
surrounded by a ring. There has 
been observed a bowing and widening 
of lines in the spectra of several 
nebulae, possibly indicating motion 
of some of the material toward the 
nucleus. An 80-hour exposure with 
the 60-in. Mt. Wilson reflector shows 
the radial velocity of one of the 
spirals to be 1,180 km. per second, 
while the rotation velocity at a dis- 
tance of 2’ from the center is 330 km. 
per second. Photographing nebulae 
with ordinary plates and also with 
isochromatic plates and a color filter, 
Seares has learned the interesting fact 
that the nuclei of three spiral nebulae 
are rich in yellow light, while the 
arms as a whole, and to a still more 
marked degree, the knots of material 
along the arms, are relatively blue. 

Photometry.—Confidence in the pho- 
tometry of stars with the photo-elec- 
tric cell will be increased by recent 
investigations which show that the 
non-rectilinear relationships some- 
times found between the illumination 
by the star and the measured photo- 
electric current are due to an accu- 
mulation of charges on the walls of 
the cells, and that it is possible so to 
construct a cell that these accumula- 
tions are prevented. The photo-elec- 
trie method of measuring the light of 
a star is very sensitive, and one in 
which the faulty judgment of the eye 
in estimating the equality of two 
light impressions is eliminated, but 
its use would be limited and compli- 
cated by any change with brightness 
of the proportionality between bright- 
ness and the resulting current. Sev- 
eral astronomers are working success- 
fully with photo-electrie cells. (As- 
trophys. Jour., xliii, 9.) 

Another promising method of at- 
tack on this problem of substituting 
physical for visual measures has been 
developed recently. It witl be remem- 
bered that the practicability has al- 


ready been shown of measuring stellar 
radiation with a thermopile placed at 
the focus of a large telescope (A. Y. 
B., 1915, p. 588). The thermopile has 
now been applied with excellent suc- 
cess to the measurement of the opac- 
ity of photographic images. It has 
been shown that the instrument is 
sufficiently sensitive to determine 
light curves of variables, locate the 
maximum intensity in a diffuse spec- 
tral line, and determine the energy 
curve of a stellar spectrum. (Astro- 
phys. Jour., xliii, 253, 325.) 

The Laws Observatory has been 
equipped for photographie photome- 
try. Great care is shown in the con- 
trol of observing and developing con- 
ditions, and a careful study has been 
made of the effects of known factors. 
The method of observation adopted 
is that known as the extrafocal, in 
which the magnitudes of stars are de- 
termined by measuring the density or 
degree of blackening of star images 
formed on a plate placed a short dis- 
tance from the focus of the camera. 
A study of a number of eclipsing vari- 
ables is being undertaken. (Laws 
Obs. Bull., 24.) hy 

Variable Stars—Increasing activity 
is being shown in the study of varia- 
tions in the periods of variables of the 
Algol and Cepheid types. This is due 
partly to a demand for more accu- 
rate results, partly to the fact that 
some of these stars have been under 
observation long enough to justify 
such investigations, which, though in 
some cases based on observations coy- 
ering hardly more than one-half the 
period of variation, can scarcely be 
improved upon for many years to 
come. The two components in a sys- 
tem of the Algol type (Algol was the 
star first found to show this type 
of light-variation) mutually eclipse 
each other at each revolution about 
their centre of gravity. The charac- 
teristic light variation is repeated in 
a practically identical manner at each 
revolution. Observations of the light 
received from the star can therefore 
be made over an interval of several 
years, and all combined into a mean 
light curve, study of which will en- 
able the investigator to learn many 
interesting characteristics of the sys- 
tem, including the relative sizes of 
the two components, the relative sur- 
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face brightness, their ellipticity of 
figure, difference in brightness of op- 
posite sides of the stars, and the ec- 
centricity of the orbit in which they 
revolve. If the components, moving 
in elliptical orbits, are not spheres, 
a slow progressive change in the di- 
rection of the longest axis of the rela- 
tive orbit is to be expected. Such a 
perturbation would cause the inter- 
val between corresponding eclipses to 
vary in a periodic manner, for a while 
coming later than the times predicted 
by a constant period, and again, af- 
ter several years, later. Stars of the 
Cepheid type increase rapidly in 
brightness to a maximum and then 
fade out gradually, to repeat the per- 
formance after a certain nearly con- 
stant interval. The variation of the 
Cepheid type is probably not due 
to the eclipses of a binary system but 
possibly rather to periodic pulsations 
within the star. The effects upon the 
brightness of the star are, as might 
be expected, less simple and regular 
than is the case with Algol variables. 
The periods of Cepheid variables are 
found to vary slowly, and there is 
also a more or less periodic change in 
the rapidity and manner of the light 
variation. The spectral type or color 
of several stars of both types is differ- 
ent at minimum and maximum 
brightness. This shows that the com- 
ponents of an eclipsing system are 


often not of the same color and are 
at different stages of evolution, and 
that in the Cepheid variables consti- 
tutional changes accompany the light 
variations. The spectra of the latter 
change periodically along the normal 
stellar spectral series. (Astron. 
Nachr., cecii, 137; Astrophys. Jouwr., 
xliii, 217; xliv, 51; Proc. Natl. Acad. 
of Sciences, April, 1916; Monthly No- 
tices Roy. Astron. Soc.) 

Proper Motion.—The slow motion 
of the stars on the background of the 
sky-motion at right angles to our line 
of sight, the so-called proper mo- 
tion, which can only be detected by 
comparison of measurements made 
several years apart, leads to many in- 
teresting inferences concerning the 
structure and history of our universe. 
A star of the 10th magnitude is found 
by Barnard to have the largest proper 
motion yet known, amounting to 10”.3 
a year. The star is moving almost 
due north. The rapidity with which 
it moves among the other stars is 
largely due to its unusually small dis- 
tance from the solar system. Pre- 
liminary calculations give it a proba- 
ble parallax of considerably more than 
half a second. Since the star is both 
near and faint, its absolute bright- 
ness is very small—less than one 
three-thousandth that of the sun. 
This star is in fact the faintest known. 
(Astron. Jour., xxix, 181.) 
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DYNAMICAL AND STRUCTURAL 
GEOLOGY 


J. B. WoopwortH 


Pre-Cambrian and Cambrian —An- 
drew C. Lawson (Bull. Dept. Geol. 
Univ. Cal., x, 1-19, 1916) correlates 
the Pre-Cambrian rocks of the Great 
Lakes region on the hypothesis of 
two periods of granitic intrusion. In 
the author’s scheme, Pre-Cambrian, 
following the usage of Van Hise, in- 
cludes an older, Archean, and a young- 
er, Algonkian, division. The Archean 
embraces an older Ontarian Period or 
Series, divided from below upward 
into the Coutchiching, the Keewatin, 
and the Grenville Epoch or Series, fol- 
lowed by the first or Laurentian epoch 
of great granitic intrusions. The 
Epilaurentian interval of erosion, 
marked by a major unconformity, 
separates the older Ontarian from the 
younger Archean or Huronian Period 
or System. The Huronian consists of 
the Bruce Epoch or Series, to which 
succeeds, generally in wunconform- 
able superposition, the Temiskamian 
Epoch or Series. This record is closed 
by the Algoman episode of granitic in- 
trusions, followed by widespread ero- 
sion giving rise to the unconformity 
between the above named oldest rocks 
of the Archean arid the overlying 
Algonkian. To this erosion interval 
the name Eparchean is applied. The 
formations immediately succeeding 
the unconformity are doubtfully re- 
ferred by Lawson to the Paleozoic 
era, under the caption Algonkian Pe- 
riod or System, of which the Animi- 
kian Epoch or Series is the lower, and 
the Keweenawan Epoch or. Series the 
upper member. 

The Pre-Cambrian rocks of the Can- 
ton quadrangle in the Adirondacks are 
reported on by James C. Martin (N. 
Y. State Museum Bull. 185, 1916) ; 


the paper gives an accurate account 
of the folded and contorted structure 
of schistose rocks. W. J. Miller de- 
scribes (ibid., No. 182, 1916) the 
geology of the Lake Pleasant quad- 
rangle, a region of Palxozoic strata 
locally downfaulted in areas of Pre- 
Cambrian. The relations between the 
Pre-Cambrian and Cambrian forma- 
tions in the vicinity of Helena, Mont., 
are described by C. D. Walcott 
(Smithson. Mise, Coll., lxiv, 1916, 259- 
301) in refutation of the arguments 
of Dr, August Rothpletz (Die Fauna 
der Beltformation bei Helena in Mon- 
tana, Munich, 1915). L. F. Noble and 
J. F. Hunter (U. S. Geol. Surv., Prof. 
Paper 98-I) find that the Archean 
complex of the Granite Gorge in the 
Grand Cafion of Arizona includes un- 
der the name Vishnu schist two or 
more very different series of metamor- 
phic rocks of igneous and sedimentary 
origin. 

Folds and Faults—R. A. Daly 
(Bull, Geol. Soc. Amer., xxvii, 1916, 
89-92) proposes the adoption of the 
term “homocline” to include “any 
block or mass of bedded rocks all dip- 
ping in the same direction.” The term 
monocline he would restrict to its one- 
time usage as found in the writings 
of Dutton and Sir Archibald Geikie, 
in which sense it is the English 
equivalent of flecwre as advocated by 
Heim and De Margerie. The article 
sets forth the different uses of the 
term monocline. Winthrop P. Haynes 
(Jour. Geol., xxiv, 1916, 269-290) 
gives an account of the rocks involved 
in the Lambert overthrust near Three 
Forks, Montana. The mechanics of 
the Panama Canal slides are treated 
mathematically by G. F. Becker (U. 
S. Geol. Sury., Prof. Paper 98-N, pp. 
253-261) in a paper of general ap- 
plication to the understanding of the 
formation and movement of landslides 
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on river banks and seacoasts. Charles | 
- Butts gives an account (Jour. Wash. 
Acad. Sct., vi, 1916, 251) of a fault 
block near Henrietta in central Penn- 
sylvania. In a description of the 
Acadian Triassic area (Jour. Geol., 
xxiv, 1916, 1-26, 105-122, 254-268) 
Sidney Powers locates and maps the 
faults by which that district is be- 
set. Increased attention is being 
given and should be paid to the great- 
er fault lines of the country because 
of the origin of tectonic earthquakes 
through the renewed movement of 
rocks along these lines of fracture and 
displacement. 

Paleozoic Banded Shales—Several 
geologists have proposed to account 
for the alternating bands of thick and 
thin, fat and lean (or sandy) clays, 
in the recent glacial series by the 
waxing and waning of clay-depositing 
waters dependent upon the rotation 
of the seasons during an epoch of 
glaciation, one layer being referred 
¢o summer or the period of maximum 
melting of the ice and consequent in- 
creased deposition, the other to win- 
ter with its diminished outwash of 
detritus. R. W. Sayles finds that the 
banded shales and slates at Squan- 
tum, Mass., associated with the 
tillite or glacial boulder bed of that 
locality, are essentially like the mod- 
ern glacial clays in structure and 
origin. He therefore concludes that 
during the Permian glacial epoch 
there were seasonal changes involv- 
ing the recognition of a winter and 
summer (Proc. Nat. Acad. Scei., ii, 
1916, 167-170). 

Mud Lumps.—The mud lumps of 
the Mississippi delta have long proved 
troublesome to engineers and have 
been little understood by geologists. 
B. W. Shaw (U.S. Geol. Surv., Prof. 
Paper 85-B, 1913) discusses their 
now known structure and probable 
origin. He ascribes the formation of 
the mud lumps to a bodily flowage of 
the delta towards its unsupported 
edge, resulting in a squeezing of the 
soft layers and the accumulation of 
the clays in places where the pres- 
sure is less. This explanation ac- 
cords with many previous observa- 
tions on dikes and irregular intru- 
sions of clays in recent delta deposits 
in regions recently uplifted from the 
sea. 


Stratigraphy.—The Paleozoic rocks 
of Arizona are summarised in a pa- 
per by F. L. Ransome (U. 8. Geol. 
Surv., Prof. Paper 98-K, 1916, 133- 
166). The Ordovician is locally iden- 
tified in the region, but Silurian 
strata have not been recognized. In 
the Gulf coastal plain, Matson and 
Berry have worked out and described 
the Pliocene as a single formation of 
chiefly non-marine origin known as 
the Citronelle, varying from 50 to 
400 ft. in thickness. From eastern 
Texas ‘to Alabama the formation oc- 
eurs in high level terraces mainly 
composed of yellow and red sands and 
clay. The formation is represented by 
marine marls in peninsular Florida. 

The “Upper Cretaceous Deposits of 
Maryland” is the title of the sixth 
volume of a series of reports on the 
geology of that state. The present 
work is by the Director, Dr. W. B. ' 
Clark. The formations described in 
ascending order are the Raritan, 
Magothy, Matawan, Monmouth and 
Rancocas. 

Minor Studies.—C. W. Tomlinson 
(Jour. Geol., xxiv, 1916, 253) re- 
views the red-bed question, conclud- 
ing, as Barrell has stated, that “red 
color in sediments is not itself an in- 
dication of aridity.’ Donald C. Bar- 
ton presents a much needed discus- 
sion of the definition of the term 
“arkose” and the interpretation of the 
deposits of this rock (ibid., 417-449). 
The types of prismatic structure in 
igneous rocks are ascribed by R. B. 
Sosman (ibid., 215-234) to thermal 
contraction of the rock after crystal- 
lization; contraction and separation 
while the magma is only in part 
crystalline; and, lastly, internal ex- 
pansion as shown by “weather cracks” 
in diabase boulders. R. M. Field has 
a paper (Ottawa Naturalist, xxx, 
1916) on the origin and classification 
of intraformational conglomerates and 
breccias. 

Geological Surveys.—A geological 
reconnaissance of Porto Rico by C. 
P. Berkey (Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sei, 
xxvi, 1915, 1-70) has resulted in the 
publication of a black-line geological 
map of the island showing the ap- 
proximate boundaries of the Tertiary 
formation. Two structure sections 
represent the relations of the highly 
inclined sediments and the igneous 
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itrusions of the interior. A more 
stailed report is promised. 

The summary report of the Geo- 
gical Survey of Canada for 1915 
Ottawa, 1916) includes in R. M. An- 
erson’s account of the Canadian 
retic Expedition (p. 220) the geo- 
gical report of J. J. O’Neill (pp. 
36-241). Numerous condensed ac- 
yunts of geological surveys carried 
2 by the staff accompany the re- 
ort. A. E, Foerste (Memoir 83) de- 
ribes the Upper Ordovician forma- 
on in Ontario and Quebec. J. D. 
lackenzie (Memoir 88) gives an ac- 
yunt of the geology of Krakaur Is- 
nd, B. C. 

Bibliography.—Bulletin 645 of the 
. S. Geological Survey includes a 
st of papers on the geology of North 
merica published in 1915. J. C. 
ranner’s Geologia Hlementar (2d 
l., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil), a text- 
90k of geology prepared especially 
r Brazilian students, contains the 
2st compendium of Brazilian geology 
nd also several small scaled geo- 
gical maps of the country. H. F. 
leland has published Geology: Phys- 
al and Historical (New York Am. 
ook Co., 1916), and Wm. J. Miller, 
n Introduction to Historical Geol- 
yy (New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
16). Field Geology by Fred H. 
ahee (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
o., 1916) is a useful compendium on 
ie lines of Sir A. Geikie’s book of 
379. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 
ApotpH KNOPF 


Secondary Sulphide Enrichment.— 
rogress in the theory of ore deposits 
uring the year has centered mainly 
n the problems of secondary sul- 
hide enrichment. These problems 
ave recently attracted the attention 
f able chemists, and in consequence 
uch fruitful experimental work is 
ow being done on them. Since work 
f this kind should be carried on at 
rdinary temperatures in order to re- 
roduce the conditions prevailing in 
ature, the difficulties, already great, 
re much increased, because of the 
1ertness of the mineral sulphides. 
oung and Moore, working in the 
iboratories of Stanford University, 
elieve, however, that eventually all 


the difficulties will be overcome. They 
have developed a procedure that ap- 
pears destined to throw much light 
on mineral transformations; they call 
this the “method of artificial replace- 
ment.” Minerals after being sectioned 
and polished may be studied and 
mapped, then treated with various 
reagents, and the change noted after 
a repolishing. Replacements resem- 
bling those seen in natural minerals, 
such as the formation of chalcopyrite 
at the expense of melaconite vein- 
lets traversing chalcocite, were ef- 
fected in comparatively short time 
in the laboratory. 

Zies, Allen and Merwin, working in 
the Geophysical Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institute, have investigated 
the action of copper sulphate solu- 
tions on the sulphides commonly oc- 
curring in copper deposits. These re- 
actions are peculiarly important, in- 
asmuch as it is due to them that the 
great masses of ore-bearing porphyry, 
whose output now dominates the cop- 
per industry, became sufficiently en- 
riched in copper to be commercially 
valuable. A number of important 
equations are quantitatively estab- 
lished. The main geologic result that 
may be drawn from the immense 
amount of detailed work done is that 
chaleocite predominates universally in 
supergene enriched ore because cu- 
prous sulphide is more insoluble than 
cupric sulphide and because covellite 
is oxidized to chalcocite by cupric 
sulphate. 

“The Enrichment of Ore Deposits” 
by W. H. Emmons (U. S. Geol. Surv. 
Bull. 625) is an amplification of an 
earlier bulletin on the enrichment of 
sulphide ores published in 1913. In 
the new report all the enrichments 
effected during oxidation are consid- 
ered and the reactions of 15 chemical 
elements not discussed in the earlier 
report have been added. It is inter- 
esting to note that, as pointed out 
by Emmons, Whitney, writing in 1854, 
first applied the theory of secondary 
sulphide enrichment to account for 
the rich mass of bluish-black sul- 
phide below the gossan at Ducktown, 
Tenn. Although the fundamental 
principles of the theory were clearly 
grasped by Whitney so early, it was 
not until 1900, after their rediscoy- 
ery and announcement by S. F. Em- 
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mons and others, that they gained 
general recognition. 

Microscopic Study of Minerals.—A 
valuable by-product of recent studies 
in secondary enrichment is the “Mi- 
croscopical Determination of the 
Opaque Minerals,” by Joseph Mur- 
doch. The opaque constituents of 
ores have always presented great ob- 
stacles to their successful study, but 
the difficulties have now been partly 
conquered by the methods developed 
by Murdoch. The physical and chem- 
ical properties of 186 opaque min- 
erals, as determinable in polished sec- 
tion under the reflecting microscope, 
were carefully studied, and the re- 
sults are presented in a set of identifi- 
cation tables. These tables must 
prove a powerful auxiliary in in- 
vestigations of ore deposits. 

Much has been done in recent years 
in the study of ores under the metal- 
lographie microscope and many valu- 
able papers, generally descriptive, 
have appeared. Owing to the new- 
ness of these studies the results suf- 
fer in two respects: first, the theo- 
retical interpretations drawn are 
often insecure because fundamental 
criteria have not yet been established ; 
and, second, the results are common- 
ly not securely codrdinated with the 
geologic data, indeed some of the 

work leaves the impression that the 
' investigator hoped to accomplish 
with increased microscopic magnifica- 
tion what had better been attained by 
more thorough field investigation. In 
a noteworthy paper W. L. Whitehead 
(Econ. Geol., xi) formulates and 
evaluates some criteria by which cer- 
tain sulphide intergrowths may be 
recognized as having resulted from 
metasomatic replacement. C. F. Tol- 
man, in a paper illustrated by a 
large number /of remarkably fine 
plates (Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., 
No. 110), presents the results of an 
important study of chalcocite. 

Gold Deposits of the Witwaters- 
rand.—Of deep interest, not only in 
regard to the specific problem in 
hand but also in regard to the wider 
problem of the methods of attack on 
the problems of ore genesis, is E. T. 
Mellor’s study of the conglomerates 
of the Witwatersrand (Bull. Inst. 
Min. Met., No. 137). The results ob- 
tained during five years detailed map- 


‘riferous 


ping of the Witwatersrand area, 
which exceeds 1,000 sq. miles, are sum- 
marized, and the conclusion is 
reached, based on the broad geologic 
evidence rather than on the petro- 
graphic or microscopical, that the 
Rand gold deposits are an ancient 
delta, closely analogous to the au- 
coastal-plain gravels of 
Nome, Alaska. 

Iron Ores.—In ‘“‘Wabana Iron Ore of 
Newfoundland” (Canada Geol. Surv., 
Mem. 78), by A. O. Hayes, the geol- 
ogy and origin of these great iron- 
ore deposits are for the first time de- 
scribed in detail. The ore consists of 
odlitic hematite and chamosite, the 
oélites being commonly pierced by 
boring algae. The algal tubules, rang- 
ing from one-fifth to four microns in 
diameter, are as a rule astonishingly 
well preserved, as may be seen in the 
excellent microphotographs accom- 
panying the report. Unquestionably 
the iron-bearing minerals of the 
odlites were precipitated while the 
algae flourished on the sea bottom. 
The report is a noteworthy. contribu- 
tion to the geology of the marine 
sedimentary iron ores. 

Petroleum Resources.—The petrole- 
um supply of the United States is 
estimated by Ralph Arnold (con. 
Geol., x) to be 5,763 million barrels. 
This reserve would last, at the present 
rate of production, 22 years, but as 
this rate will surely decrease, the 
supply will probably last from 50 to 
75 years. 


MINERALOGY AND 
PETROGRAPHY 


HERBERT P, WHITLOCK 


Crystallography.—By far the most 
important work which has been ac- 
complished in recent years along the 
line of crystal structure and molecu- 
lar grouping is that of W. H. and W. 
L. Bragg which is now collectively 
published under the title X-Rays and 
Orystal Strutture (London, G. Bell 
& Sons, 1915). What for years has 
amounted to a theoretical speculation 
as to the relative groupings of the 
particles of matter finding expression 
in the outward form and physical 
phenomena exhibited by crystals, has 
now received confirmation of a most 
convincing kind. In the words of the 
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authors: “Instead of guessing the 
internal arrangement of the atoms 
from the outward form assumed by 
the crystal, we find ourselves able to 
measure the actual distances from 
atom to atom and to draw a diagram 
as if we were making a plan of a 
building.” These results are arrived 
at by obtaining diffraction spectra 
from pencils of X-rays which are 
caused to interfere by the net-work 
of regularly spaced atoms of the 
srystal, much as a pencil of ordinary 
light is broken up by a diffraction 
crating. This idea was first con- 
ceived by Dr. Laue of the University 
of Zurich in 1913 and was at once 
recognized as the entering wedge in 
what has come to be a new develop- 
nent of the science of crystallography. 
[he results which have been obtained 
oy the X-ray spectrometer devised by 
Dr. Bragg and his son enabled them 
fo discover both the space lattice on 
which the atoms are arranged and 
the way in which they are grouped 
round each point of the space lat- 
tice. This amounts to a long stride 
in the direction of the ultimate goal 
of crystal morphology and brings us 
slose to the prediction of the crystal; 
line form of a substance from its 
shemical constitution. 

New Minerals and Reviews.—With 
she publication of Dr. W. T. Schal- 
er’s “Third Series of Mineralogic 
Notes” (U. 8. Geol. Surv. Bull. 610, 
1916), the science of mineralogy be- 
comes enriched to the extent of four 
new species: koechlinite, a new bis- 
nuth molybdate; inyoite and meyer- 
10fferite, two new calcium borates; 
und lucinite, a new hydrated alumini- 
im phosphate, dimorphous with varis- 
site. 

The “Third Appendix” to Dana’s 
System of Mineralogy by William E. 
ford (New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
1916), covering as it does the ad- 
7ance in mineralogy between the 
years 1909 and 1915, furnishes a valu- 
ble record of a period crowded with 
scientific interest. That this is the 
act is evidenced by the list of new 
mineral names, which numbers 183 
or the six years, as against 202 for 
he ten-years period from 1899 to 
1909. The shortening of the interval 
f publication, however, has not pre- 
ented the suppression, for lack of 


space, of some of the crystallographic 
data which greatly enhanced the value 
of former appendices, a tendency 
which has also resulted in the elimi- 
nation from the bibliography of such 
works of primary importance as 
Schaller’s “Mercury Minerals from 
Terlingua, Texas,’ and Zambonini’s 
Wineralogia Vesuviana. 

Meteorites.—The need for a compre- 
hensive handbook on the subject of 
meteorites, which has long been felt 
and frequently expressed, is now ad- 
mirably supplied in Oliver C. Farring- 
ton’s Meteorites, their Structure, 
Composition and Terrestrial Relations 
(Chicago, published by the author, 
1915). In this book of 233 pages the 
author has achieved the difficult task 
of producing at once a work of un- 
doubted scientific value and consid- 
erable popular interest. Particularly 
is this the case with the chapters on 
“Phenomena of Fall,” “Structure of 
Meteorites,” and “Origin of Meteor- 
ites.” In the chapter on composition 
of meteorites the author has collect- 
ed observations of first importance to 
the mineralogist and both in the an- 
notated references under each species 
and in the copious footnotes has fur- 
nished a bibliography of value on 
meteoric minerals. 

In the “Catalogue of the Meteor- 
ites of North America” (Mem. Nat. 
Acad. of Sciences, xiii, 1915) Dr. Far- 
rington has produced the standard 
work of reference on American mete- 
orites, which is much more compre- 
hensive than its somewhat modest 
title would suggest. The following 
data are tabulated under the heading 
of each fall: (1) county and state; 
(2) latitude and longitude; (3) de- 
scriptive classification; (4) date of 
fall or discovery and description; (5) 
total weight where known.’ To these 
facts, which constitute the bulk of 
information ordinarily furnished by 
catalogues, Dr. Farrington adds de- 
tailed descriptions, involving ab- 
stracts from original published ar- 
ticles, chemical analyses, information 
as to the present disposition of the 
bulk of the fall, and individual bibli- 
ographies amounting to an average 
of two quarto pages for each of the 
247 occurrences included in the work, 
which is complete to Jan. 1, 1909. 
The catalogue is illustrated with 36 
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outline maps showing the geograph- 
ical distribution of the falls. 

Gems and Precious Stones.—George 
¥. Kunz has published a companion 
volume to his Curious Lore of Pre- 
cious Stones under the title of The 
Magic of Jewels and Charms (Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915). 
Like its predecessor this work abounds 
in interesting references to rare Iit- 
erature and esoteric information, 
some of which distinctly comes un- 
der the head of gem symbolism. 
Particularly is this the case with the 
chapters on the “Religious Use of 
Various, Stones” and on “Amulets.” 
The student of gem myth, however, 
will be somewhat disappointed by his 
failure to find a discussion of the seal 
of King Solomon, or the gem ma- 
terial from which the Sangraal was 
fashioned or the much discussed 
“chalchihuitl” question. 

Not only the jeweler but the dia- 
mond buying public will welcome the 
book entitled Diamonds: a Study of 
the Factors that Govern their Value, 
by Frank B. Wade (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1916). The author 
has given in a most readable form a 
wealth of information, evidently the 
result of intimate knowledge, regard- 
ing the valuation, cutting and mount- 
ing of diamonds. It is interesting to 
note that almost without exception 
throughout the work, Mr. Wade has 
refrained from the unwisdom of quot- 
ing definite values per carat, a fea- 
ture which gives a lasting usefulness 
to his little book which it could not 
possibly have had assuming he had 
attempted to deal in anything but 
relative values. 

On the determinative side of gems 
and gem minerals, a very useful set 
of “Tables for the Determination of 
Gems and’ Precious or Ornamental 
Stones without Injury to the Speci- 
men” (School of Mines Quar., xxxvi, 
1915) have been prepared by Prof. 
Alfred J. Moses of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In these the primary divi- 
sion is a color classification, an ar- 
rangement which admits of gem va- 
rieties being separated under their 
trade names, and also of the enumera- 
tion of such stones as calamine and 
chrysocolla in both the blue and green 
lists. The weak point of the scheme 
from the jeweler’s point of view is the 


emphasis laid upon such characters 
as index of refraction and optical 
character, criteria which necessitate 
the use of special optical instruments 
not usually included in a jeweler’s 
equipment. 


EARTHQUAKES AND 
VOLCANOES 


Harry FIeLpIng REID 


Earthquakes.—The following para- 
graphs list the more important earth- 
quakes which have taken place dur- 
ing the year. A fairly strong shock, 
having its origin near Skyland, N. C., 
occurred about 5.40 p. m. on Feb. 21; 
a number of houses were injured at 
Skyland, and at Asheville, near by, 
one chimney was torn down. ‘This 
shock was felt over a very large area, 
probably 225,000 sq. miles, in the 
states of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia, and prob- 
ably, though not reported, in West 
Virginia and Ohio. The most dis- 
tant point from the origin reporting 
the shock was Wilmington, N. C., at 
a distance of 275 miles. <A light 
shock had been reported from about 
the same origin on Oct. 29, 1915, and 
a fairly sharp shock about 100 miles 
further west on Aug. 26, 1916. On 
Oct. 18, a strong shock was felt at 
Birmingham, Ala., where many chim- 
neys were overthrown; it was felt 
over a very wide area, probably 400,- 
000 sq. miles, and at points as far 
as 350 miles from origin. A light 
after-shock was felt at Birmingham 
on Oct. 22. A fairly sharp shock oc- 
curred at 12.40 p. m. on Dee. 7, 1915, 
in the sunken country of southeast- 
ern Missouri, which was felt in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Illinois, over an 
area of about 60,000 sq. miles. Later 
minor shocks in that neighborhood 
were felt on May 21 and Aug. 24, and 
in southern Illinois, near by, on Feb. 
17 and May 21. 

Quite a number of shocks have 
been felt in the northern part of 
Nevada, culminating in a pretty 
strong shock at 9.02 p. m. on Feb. 2, 
which was felt over an area of about 
100,000 sq. miles. Harlier shocks 
were recorded on Oct, 15, 19, 22, Nov. 
17, 22, Dec. 18, 1915, and Jan. 18, and 
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later shocke on Feb. 13, April 17 and 
Aug. 3. 

A series of shocks are reported from 
central and western Idaho on April 
12, 13, 14, 29, May 12, 13 (2), and 
25. The strongest was on May 13 at 
7.30 p. m., and was central near the 
border of Idaho, about 80 miles north- 
west of Boise; it was felt over an 
area of about 50,000 sq. miles, in- 
cluding parts of the neighboring state 
of Oregon. 

On Nov. 21, 1915, a strong shock 
occurred near Calexico in the Im- 
perial Valley, on the southern frontier 
of California; reports are somewhat 
discordant, but some damage was 
done to houses in Calexico. At Yuma 
clocks were stopped; the shock was 
felt as far as Los Angeles, and prob- 
ably over an area of about 80,000 sq. 
miles. Later shocks occurred on Jan. 
15, March 11, May 24, June 7, and 
several shocks during the day and 
evening of Sept. 29. On Oct. 22 a 
pretty strong shock, with its origin 
not far from Tehachapi, at the south- 
ern end of San Juaquin Valley, Cal., 
seems to have been felt over an area 
of about 30,000 sq. miles. 

Light shocks are reported from 
New York State near Lake George 
on Jan. 5, near Amsterdam on Feb. 
2, and a little north of New York 
City on June 8; from Charleston or 
Summerville, §. C., Dec. 12, 1915, 
June 25 and July 14; from Worth- 
ington, Ind., Jan. 7; from Mayfield, 
Ky., Oct. 26, 1915; from Rongis, 
Wyo., Aug. 11; from Kadoka and 
Pine Ridge, S. D., Oct. 23, 1915, and 
Feb. 23, respectively ; from Elberta 
and Santaquin, Utah, Feb. 4; from 
Socorro, N. M., July 1; from No- 
gales, southeastern Arizona, March 
29; from central Washington, Dec. 
10, 1915, Jan. 1 and March 2; from 
La Center, Nov. 18, 1915; from Mari- 
etta on Feb. 22, and from near Ta- 
coma April 23; from Newport, Ore., 
Jan. 4. Many light shocks were re- 
ported in California: near Eureka, 
Dee. 31, 1915, July 4 and Aug. 23; 
in Mendocino County, Aug. 1; in 
the general neighborhood of San 
Francisco Bay, Oct. 7, 8, 22, 1915, and 
Jan. 15; in the region a little south 
of the Bay, Dec. 26, 1915, Feb. 4, 
May 2, June 26, 27, July 1 and 6, 
and several shocks Aug. 6-8; near Los 
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Alamos, Feb. 27 and March 1; in 
eastern California, Feb. 19, April 12 
and Aug. 13; in the far southern part 
of the state, Oct. 23, Noy. 25, Dee. 
1 and 14, 1915, and Jan. 1 and 10, 
Feb. 25, May 2, July 16, 27, Aug. 20 
and 21. 

A strong shock was felt at 8.10 p. 
m. on Oct. 15, 1915, throughout the 
Kenai Peninsula in Alaska. <A 
shock occurred under the Atlantic 
Ocean about 125 miles north of Porto 
Rico on Oct. 11, 1915, which was 
felt throughout the western part of 
that island; and on April 23, late at 
night, a strong shock did some dam- 
age in the eastern part of San Do- 
mingo, and was felt over the greater 
part of Porto Rico. Two moderate 
shocks were felt in the center of Porto 
Rico on May 13 and 14. 

Quite a number of shocks were 
felt, but did not originate, in the 
Panama Canal Zone. A shock of 
Feb. 8 had its origin in the Los San-° 
tos Province of Panama; that of 
March 29 originated nearer the south- 
ern end of the Zone, but the exact 
place is not known. A very strong 
shock occurred near Bocas del Toro 
in the extreme northwestern part of 
Panama at, 9.03 p. m. on April 25. 
Many houses were thrown from their 
supports and the railway tracks near 
Almirante were badly bent in several 
places. A small tidal wave carried 
canoes 200 m. inland at Bocas. This 
shock was strongly felt in the Canal 
Zone and caused some clocks to stop, 
although its origin was 160 miles 
distant. An earlier shock occurred at 
3.02 a. m. the day before at Al- 
mirante; and there were several after- 
shocks, the strongest apparently be- 
ing on May 10. The seismographs in 
the Canal Zone gave excellent records 
of these shocks. 

About 20 shocks were reported from 
Guatemala City between Dec. 20 and 
22, 1915, and a very severe shock 
from near Gracias, Honduras, on 
Dee. 26, 1915; all houses there were 
reported to have been destroyed. A 
very severe shock was felt in south- 
western Nicaragua and in Costa Rico 
on Feb. 27. It seems to have been 
very strong at San Jose and San 
Juan del Sur. Further shocks were 
felt in the same places on May 1 
and Sept. 23, Brazil has been pretty 
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free from earthquake shocks, but a 
shock was felt at San Amaro and 
Bahia on Nov. 6, 1915. 
Volcanoes—Lassen Peak has not 
attracted much attention during the 
year; eruptions were reported on Feb. 
21, July 12, Oct. 5 and Dec. 25. The 
great lava lake in Kilauea, Hawaii, 
has been showing some interesting 
phenomena; during the spring the 
level of the lake rose slowly, reaching 
its highest point early in June; a 
very rapid drop then took place, the 


level falling 400 ft. in one day, June 
5; since then the lake has been ‘slow- 
ly rising with many fluctuations. 
Mauna Loa, near by, had an erup- 
tive outburst of gas, followed by dis- 
charge of lava, between May 19 and 
28, that is, about the time of the 
greatest elevation of the lava lake in 
Kilauea. The volcano of Izaleo, in 
San Salvador, was in full eruption 
in October, 1915, and Tunguragua, in 
Ecuador, was in eruption early in 
March, 1916. 


METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY 
Rosert DEC. Warp 


The Weather Bureau.—The latest 
Report of the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau for the year ending June 30, 
1915, emphasizes several lines of ac- 
tivity which have added to the impor- 
tance of the work of that organiza- 
tion. Three intensive surveys of the 
snowfall at high altitudes have been 
made, two in Utah and one in Wyo- 
ming. A fourth study was made of 
the rainfall over the Salt River wa- 
tershed in Arizona. All this has ref- 
erence to the supply of water availa- 
ble for irrigation. Kites were flown 
from the U. S. Coast Guard cutter 
Seneca during her spring and summer 
cruises into the North-Atlantic ice 
fields. The Bureau is now obtaining 
continuous records of the amount of 
solar and sky radiation received on a 
horizontal surface at Washington, D. 
C., Madison, Wis., and Lincoln, Neb. 
A “fire-weather warning service” has 
been established (April 10, 1916). 
District forecasters are now author- 
ized to issue these warnings when 
conditions are favorable for forest 
fires in their respective districts. 
Such warnings were first authorized 
on the Pacific coast in the summer of 
1913, and have proved of great value 
there. This subject is discussed in 
the Monthly Weather Review (xliv, 
1916, 133-139). (See also XVII, Ag- 
riculture. ) 

Pan-American Scientific Congress.— 


A large number of important papers 


on meteorological subjects were read 
at the second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, held in Washington, Dec. 
27, 1915-Jan. 9, 1916. The attend- 
ance at the meetings of the subsection 
on meteorology and seismology was 


large and representative. Abstract 
of Some of the papers have been pub- 
lished (in the Monthly Weather Re: 
view, xliii, 1915). 

Weather Forecasting—The most 
comprehensive and important discus- 
sion of weather forecasting in the 
United States hitherto published has 
been prepared by Profs. A. J. Henry, 
E. H. Bowie, H. J. Cox and H. OC. 
Frankenfield, all of the Weather Bu- 
reau. This report deals with the 
whole subject from many points of 
view, and is illustrated with a large 
number of typical weather maps. The 
monograph does not, of course, solve 
the difficulties of the problem of fore- 
casting, but it does give, in very com- 
plete form, the combined experience of 
the forecasters of the Bureau. H. H. 
Clayton, of the Argentina Meteorolog- 
ical Service, has beén successful in 
forecasting rain by means of a new 
method. The pressure distribution for 
the succeeding day is predicted; the 
resulting wind directions are in- 
ferred. The regions of converging 
winds are likely to be rainy, while 
those of diverging winds are likely to 
be fair (Mo. Weather Rev., xliv, 1916). 

Free Air—aA brief summary of re- 
cent progress in aerography is given 
by Prof. A. G. MeAdie (Geogr. Rev., 
i, 1916). The making of aerographiec 
surveys is already under way, and the 
author believes that the day may not 
be far distant when charts of air 
structure will be available, for con- 
secutive tri-hourly periods, for the 
use of aviators and aerial engineers. 

Rainfall What Prof, Mark Jeffer- 
son considers to be “the essential 
facts of rainfall” for the United 
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States are presented by him in the 
form of simplified rainfall maps, 
from which details are omitted, and 
only the larger facts of distribution 
are indicated (ibid.). A good many 
misstatements have become current 
regarding the differences between trop- 
ical and extra-tropical rainfalls, Us- 
ing the data for Porto Rico and for 
Maryland, Prof. Oliver L. Fassig has 
made a comparison of the duration, 
frequency and intensity of tropical 
rains and of those of middle latitudes, 
with some interesting results (Jo. 
Weather Rev., xliv, 1916). <A simi- 
larity in the rainfalls of North and 
of South America seems to H. H. 
Clayton so striking that he believes 
there is a common cause of the fluc- 
tuations. This may well be found in 
changes of solar heat (ibid.). A good 
rainfall map for New England has 
been lacking for some years. Such 
a map has now been prepared by X. 
H. Goodnough (Jour. New Eng. Wa- 
terworks Assoc., xxix, 1915). 
Storms.—The West Indian hurri- 
‘eane of August, 1915, which was espe- 
cially severe at Galveston, Tex., and 
at other points in that state, has been 
fully deseribed by Prof. H. C. Frank- 
enfield (Mo. Weather Rev., xliii, 1915). 
The high tide at Galveston was about 
as in the hurricane of 1900, but far 
less damage resulted owing to the 
protection afforded by the sea wall. 
The hurricane of late September, 
1915, passed over New Orleans and 
established a new low-pressure record 
for the United States, 28.11 inches 
(sea level). For half a minute the 
wind blew at the rate of 130 miles 
an hour. Henryk Arctowski has in- 
vestigated changes in storm frequency 
in the United States, and finds a cor- 
relation between these changes and 
the temperature (“pleionian’’) varia- 
tions which he has for some time been 
studying (ibid.). 
Thunderstorms.——What are likely, 

for some time to come, to be the 
standard charts of thunderstorm dis- 
tribution for the United States have 
been prepared by W. H. Alexander 
(ibid.). The total numbers of thun- 
derstorms for each month and for the 
year during the ten-years period 1904- 
1913 are charted. These data have 
been reduced to percentages by Her- 
bert Lyman (ibid.). 


Frost.—In a general summary of 
the methods of protection from dam- 
age by frost (Geogr. Rev., i, 1916), 
W. G. Reed concludes that the best 
practice is fairly clean-burning, small 
fires, one to each one or two trees. 
The meteorology of frost formation is 
considered by Prof. Alexander McAdie 
(Ann. Harv. Coll. Obs., xxiii, 1915). 

Agricultural Meteorology.—The ap- 
plication of the average interval curve 
to meteorological phenomena is sug- 
gested by W. J. Spillman, H. R. Tol- 
ley and W. G. Reed, of the Office of 
Farm Management, in connection with 
studies of the average frequency with 
which temperatures of any assigned 
limit will occur (Mo. Weather Rev., 
xliv, 1916). Along somewhat similar 
lines Reed and Tolley discuss weather 
as a business risk in farming, the spe- 
cial risk concerned being the occur- 
rence of frost earlier or later than the 
“average” date. Two maps show the: 
standard deviation of the dates of 
first and last killing frost for the 
whole United States (Geogr. Rev., i, 
1916; Mo. Weather Rev., xliv, 1916). 
(See also XVII, Agriculture.) 

Blue Hill Observatory.—The very 
valuable series of standard, homoge- 
neous meteorological records obtained 
at Blue Hill Observatory during the 
30 years 1886-1915 has been summar- 
ized (Ann. Harv. Coll. Obs., lxxiii, 
Pt. 3, 1916). This is a unique series 
in American meteorology. In this 
connection Professor McAdie has given 
a brief but complete summary of the 
essential facts concerning the winds 
of Boston and vicinity. 

Climate and Changes of Climate.— 
The large control of climate over civi- 
lization is a subject to which a good 
many writers, for decades past, have 
referred. Ellsworth Huntington has 
recently devoted himself to this par- 
ticular aspect of climatic control, and 
in his latest volume, Civilization and 
Climate (1915), has made a statis- 
tical and a general study of it. Charts 
showing the distribution of climatic 
energy and the. distribution of civili- 
zation are shown to be in remarkably 
close agreement. The relation between 
oscillations of climate and economic 
cycles is considered by the same writer 
(Geogr. Rev., i, 1916), with special 
reference to recent work of H. L. 
Moore in the United States and of 
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O, Petterson in Europe. It is obvious 
that such climatic oscillations are im- 
portant in present human history, and 
their causes need careful study. The 
same author has also treated climatic 
variations as a neglected factor in 
race development (Jour. Race Devel., 
vi, 195). Henryk Arctowski believes 


that the Krakatoa dust veil very 
greatly affected temperatures on the 
earth’s surface, but that the eruptions 
of 1902 and the Katmai eruption of 
1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 612) had 
very slight effect, if any, upon the 
mean annual temperature (Ann. N. 
Y. Acad. Sci., xxvi, 195). 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 
Dantet L. HAzarp 


Observations on Land.—The mag- 
netic survey of the United States was 
continued during 1916 by the occupa- 
tion of about 220 stations, including 
_ 36 repeat stations and a number of 

auxiliary stations in locally disturbed 
areas. The work of this, the tenth, 
year of the magnetie survey of Can- 
ada brought the total number of sta- 
tions up to about 500. Besides, nu- 
merous declination results were ob- 
tained by the surveyors engaged in 
the subdivision of the public lands. 

In addition to the usual comparisons 

at Ottawa and the Agincourt observa- 

tory near Toronto, comparisons were 
made at Washington, D. C., with the 
standard instruments of the Carnegie 

Institution of Washington, so that 

the results may be reduced to the in- 
ternational magnetic standards of that 

department. Magnetic observations 
were made in the following localities 
by observers of the Department of 

Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carne- 

gie Institution of Washington: north- 

ern China, Mongolia and Manchuria; 

British New Guinea and outlying is- 

lands of Australasia; interior of New 

Zealand and Australia; French and 

Belgian Congo; Tahiti; northwestern 

part of South America. Plans were 

completed for the erection of a mag- 
netic observatory; in southwestern 

Australia, and a preliminary investi- 

gation was made to find a suitable 

site for a similar observatory in 

Peru, ; 

Observations at Sea.—The Carnegie 
left Lyttelton, New Zealand, on Dec. 
6, 1915, and made daily observations 
during her circumnavigation of the 
sub-Antarctic regions in the vicinity 
of latitude 60°, returning to the same 
port on April 1, 1916. From there 
she sailed to Samoa, Guam, and San 
Francisco, having covered about 29,- 

000 miles in the year. 


Publications.—The U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has published the re- . 
sults of field observations made dur- 
ing 1915, and has ready for publica- 
tion “Magnetic Tables and Magnetic 
Charts for 1915,” containing the col- 
lected results of observations in the 
United States and adjacent territory 
to the end of 1915, and iso-magnetic 
maps for Jan. 1, 1915. The Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
has in press Volume III of Publica- 
tion No. 175, giving the final results 
of the ocean magnetic work from 1905 
to 1914 and preliminary results for 
the present cruise of the Carnegie, 
about 3,200 stations in all, together 
with reports on various special inves- 
tigations. The Argentina Meteorolog- 
ical Office has published the results 
of field magnetic observations 1912- 
1914, the results of magnetic obser- 
vations made on Laurie Island, South 
Orkneys, 1905-1912, and a history of 
the Argentina Meteorological Service, 
including a summary of the magnetic- 
observatory results between 1905 and 
1914, The Survey Department of 
Egypt has published (Paper No. 33) 
the results of the magnetic survey of 
Egypt and the Sudan, by H. E. Hurst. 

Among the notable articles in peri- 
odicals during the year may be men- 
tioned: J. P. Ault, “Magnetic Decli- 
nations and Chart Corrections Ob- 
tained by the Carnegie from Decem- 
ber, 1915, to June, 1916” (Terres. . 
Mag., Sept., 1916); L. A. Bauer, “On 
Possible Planetary Magnetic Effects” 
(Phys. Rev., April, 1916); L. A. 
Bauer, “The Work Done by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
the Field of Terrestrial Magnetism” 
(in centennial celebration publication 
of the Survey) ; L. A. Bauer and H. W. 
Fisk, “On the Results of Some Mag- 
netic Observations During the Solar 
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Eclipse of Aug. 21, 1914” (Terres. 
Mag., June, 1916); Charles Chree, 
“Discussion of Kew Magnetic Data, 
Especially the Diurnal Inequalities of 
H and Z from Ordinary Days of the 
Years 1890-1900” (Philos. Trans. Roy. 
Soc. London, Series A, cexvi); 
Charles Chree, “Lord Kelvin and Ter- 
restrial Magnetism” (Nature, Aug. 
17, 1916); A. L. Cortie, “The Effici- 
ency of Sun Spots in Relation to Ter- 
restrial Magnetic Disturbances and to 
the Mean Daily Range of Declination” 
(Monthly Notices Roy. Astron. Soc., 
Nov., 1915, and May, 1916); Otto 
Klotz, “Magnetic Results (Canada) 
1915” (Jour, Roy. Astron. Soc. Can- 


ada, x, No. 6); E. W. Maunder, 
“Magnetic Disturbances (1904-1913) 
as recorded at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, and Their Association 
with Solar Rotation” (Monthly No- 
tices Roy. Astron. Soc., Nov., 1915) 5 
H. Morize, “Results of Geographic 
and Magnetic Survey of the Southern 
Part of Brazil, 1913-1915” (Terres. 
Mag., Sept., 1916); F.-E. Nipher, 
“Disturbances Impressed upon the 
Earth’s Magnetic Field” (Trans. Acad. 
Sci. of St. Louis, Mo., xxiii, No. 4) ; 
Carl Stérmer, “Preliminary Report 
on the Results of the Aurora Borealis 
Expedition to Bossekop in the Spring 
of 1913” (Terres. Mag., Dec., 1915). 


GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
LAND AREAS 


WaALLAce W. ATWoop 


Physiographic Provinces.—The most 
significant contribution to physical 
geography during the year 1916 was 
the preparation of a map accompanied 
by an explanatory text showing the 
physiographic divisions of the United 
States (Ann. Assoc. Am. Georgra- 
phers, 1916). This was the work of a 
committee consisting of N. M. Fenne- 
man (chairman), M. R. Campbell, 
Francois Matthes, Eliot Blackwelder, 
and W. D. Johnson. The work has 
been in progress for several years. 
Eight major divisions of the continent 
have been outlined, and these divi- 
sions have been further divided in the 
United States into 24 provinces. 
Eight of these provinces extend into 
Canada and five into Mexico. Still 
smaller divisions have been made 
called sections, of which there are 84, 
counting undivided provinces, within 
the United States. Divisions are 
made on the basis of physiography, 
not geology, climatology, or merely 
relief. The dominant features of each 
unit may be designated in terms of 
initial form, structure, and stage in 
erosion cycle. In the main, the divi- 
sions thus made are also distinguished 
from their neighbors by obvious fea- 
tures of relief, but in a few -cases 
physiographic treatment requires the 
recognition of distinctions which are 
not very obvious to the casual observ- 
_ er. The scheme was not devised for 


the primary benefit of teaching, yet 
each division must necessarily be a 
convenient unit of treatment, assum- 
ing, of course, that the scientific 
treatment of land forms is based on. 
their physiographic development. 

Frederick L. Ransome has present- 
ed a broad outline of the topographic 
features of Arizona (U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Prof. Paper 98-K). At the northeast 
is a plateau region of about 45,000 
sq. miles, in which the underlying 
formations are essentially horizontal. 
This is terminated at the west by the 
Grand Wash Cliffs which rise at 
places as much as 3,000 ft. above the 
plains to the west. The central topo- 
graphic division is mountainous, and 
extends diagonally from the northwest 
to the southeast through the state. 
There the structure is complex, the 
formations being tilted and at places 
faulted. The width of this zone is 
from 70 to 150 miles, but its south- 
west boundary is not indicated by a 
sharp break in topography. Few of 
the individual ranges exceed 50 miles 
in length or 8,000 ft. in altitude. 
The third topographic division is at 
the southwest, and is characterized 
by short mountain ranges with a 
prevalent northwesterly trend. These 
ranges are separated by broad desert 
plains overlain by fluviatile or lacus- 
trine deposits. 

Warren M. Thayer has presented in 
the Journal of Geology an excellent 
description of the seven physiograph- 
ie provinces of Mexico. At the east- 
ern coast is the Gulf coastal plain. 
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Bordering that plain in the northern 
portion is the Anahuac desert plateau. 
This extends beyond the north bound- 


ary line of Mexico into the states of 


Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 


The high mountain area west of the 


desert plateau is called the Sierra 
Madre Occidental, and still farther 
west in the northern portion is the 
Sonoran desert, which includes the re- 
gion bordering the Gulf of California. 
To the south of the great desert ‘pla- 
teau is the voleanic province, and still 
farther south, with a distinct change 
in the trend of the mountain struc- 
ture, the Sierra del Sur. Adjoining 
that on the east is a small province 
called Tehuantepecan. The coastal 
plain is closely related in its physio- 
graphic history to the Atlantic and 


Gulf plain in the United States. The 


great plateau district is described ag 
an uplifted and dissected peneplain. 
In the volcanic province the same 
peneplain is deeply buried under vol- 
canic material. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul District. 
—In the U. 8. Geological Survey fo- 
lio (No. 201) of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul district a distinct contribution 
has been made to our knowledge of 
the physical geography of that in- 
teresting region. In addition to a 
complete mapping of the glacial for- 
mations of the region Sardson has in- 
cluded text figures showing the extent 


- of ice during the several glacial stages, 


the retreat of the falls of St. An- 
thony, and a section showing the re- 
lationship of the topography of the 
drift to the topography of the under- 
lying rock surfaces. 

Topographic Features of Central 
New Mexico—The mountains, foot- 
hills, plains, and the details of the 
surface topography within that desert 
region are described in a brief but 
adequate way by Sidney Paige in the 
Silver City folio of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, and in connection with the 
geologic history in the district the 
evolution of the surface forms is given 
in some detail. 

Reclaimed Lands in Gascony.—Rec- 
lamation on a large scale in Gascony 
is described by J. Blayae in Annales 
de Geographie (“Oontribution a VEtu- 
die du Sol des Landes de Gascogne,” 
xxv, 23-46). What was once waste 
land between the sea and the valleys 


of the Garonne and Adour, comprising 
8,300 sq. km., and supporting only 
broom and heather and many un- 
healthy swamps, has been converted 
in the last 60 years into fair farming 
land and excellent forest country. At 
one time many streams between the 
Garonne and the Adour flowed to the 
sea, and consolidating their deltas to 
form this bit of coastal plain, laid 
down marls and clays. A period of 
relative aridity followed in which the 
winds began to distribute sand over 
the clay of the plain. The sand be- 
came so great a menace to the lives 
of the rivers that some, failing to 
keep their mouths open, lost their 
headwaters to the more powerful 
neighbors, ¢. g., the Garonne and the 
Adour. Not only does the angularity 
of the present river courses suggest 
piracy, but the present lagoons at the 
mouths of the beheaded streams as 
well, 

Russian Rivers—H. Himner has 
made some interesting contributions 
to the studies of certain rivers in 
parts of Podolia, Russia (Les Méan- 
dres Encaissés et les Conditions du 
Peuplement, ibid., 116-123). His stud- 
ies pertain to the River Dniester and 
several of its tributaries. These 
streams in Podolia have their mean- 
dering courses deeply entrenched be- 
low an old erosion surface. The riv- 
ers are described as in maturity, 
which must mean maturity in at least 
the second cycle of erosion. Several 
cases of piracy are described, and two 
of the larger cities are situated where 
a wind gap resulting from domestic 
piracy has left an attractive valley, 
available for settlement. The author 
gives considerable attention to the 
physiographic control over settlement 
and life in the district. " 

Dissected Volcanic Cone in Argen- 
tina.—In association with geologic 
and petrographic studies in the Sierra 
del Morro in the province of San Luis 
of Argentina, Franco Pastore has 
made an interesting contribution to 
physical geography. Sierra del Mor- 
ro is a great volcano from which lavas 
have flowed in various directions. 
This volcano is, however, much dis- 
sected; the rim of the great crater 
has been changed to a circle of peaks. 
The radial drainage first established 
on this mountain is still preserved, 
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but one of the streams has succeeded 
in crossing the rim of the crater, and 
its headwaters reach to various por- 
tions within that ancient vent. On 
the floor of the large crater, three 
miles in diameter, there are numerous 
small cones representing a later stage 
of voleanic activity. The topographic 
map and cross section give the essen- 
tial facts in a very graphic way. 

Retreat of the Barry Glacier, Alas- 
ka.—Further data have been present- 
ed on the retreat of the Barry Glacier 
at Port Wells on Prince William 
Sound, Alaska (U. 8S. Geol. Surv. 
Prof. Paper 98-C). B. S. Johnson, 
who visited the glacier in 1914, took 
pictures from the same positions from 
which Lawrence Martin photographed 
the glacier in 1910, The average an- 
nual retreat between 1910 and 1913 
was slightly over 2,100 ft. on the east 
side, but only a little over 800 ft. on 
the west side. Between 1913 and 1914 
the retreat was 1,700 ft. The change 
in the form and marginal position 
of the glacier are shown in excellent 
. illustrations. 

Coral Reefs—An important paper 
by T. W. Vaughan (Jour. Wash. Acad. 
Set., vii, 1916, 53-60) describes cer- 
tain sublittoral features of the Lee- 
ward Islands, West Indies, from which 
he concludes that the coral reefs there 
occurring have been, during a recent 
rise of ocean level, built up on a base- 
ment or platform abraded by the ocean 
while it stood lower. He believes that 
this explanation applies in several 
other regions, probably including the 
reefs of the tropical western Pacific. 
He concludes that “these changes in 
the height of sea level accord with 
the demand of the glacier-control the- 
ory,” and that the substance demand- 
ed by Darwin’s theory is unnecessary. 

On the other hand, Darwin’s theory 
is regarded as the most satisfactory 
explanation for the reefs of the Pa- 
cific by W. M. Davis, who has pub- 
lished a general statement of the 
problem (Sct. Monthly, April-June, 
1916) and several special studies 
(Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., ii, 1916). One 
of the latter discusses the origin of 
cleft islands which occur exceptional- 
ly in the coral seas, and accounts for 
them as cut by waves while the is- 
lands are surrounded by a beach on 
which corals could not grow; reefs 
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were established only after submer- 
gence began. Another study extends 
the geological history of a certain 
barrier-reef island (Vanna Nebalavu) 
in Fiji to the adjacent atolls, and 
thus gives ne reason for believing 
that they have been built up during 
movements of subsidence, as Darwin’s 
theory postulates. 

Deserts.—O. C. Lawson contributes, 
under title of “The Epigene Profiles 
of the Desert” (Univ. Cal. Bull. Geol., 
ix, 23-48), the most important con- 
tribution to the physiography of des- 
ert forms that has appeared in many 
years. His paper is thoroughly de- 
ductive in treatment, but the conclu- 
sions reached are supported by the 
facts with which they are confronted. 
Wind action is given small value in 
the discussion. Disintegration and 
rain wash are given high values. The 
paper thus serves as a corrective to 
certain other papers recently published 
on the arid region of the southwestern 
United States in which the action of 
the wind has been much exaggerated. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 
G. W. LirtLteHALes 


Observations in the American At- 
lantic—Although the relinquishment 
of the intended celebration of the 
opening of the Panama Canal preclud- 
ed the oceanographical reconnaissance 
which was to have been accomplished 
in connection with the trans-Atlantic 
voyages of European naval vessels, 
the concurrent investigations, which 
the programme required in the coastal 
seas, have been supplied on the Amer- 
ican side of the Atlantic. The explo- 
ration of the coast water between 
Nova Scotia and Chesapeake Bay has 
proceeded annually in the schooner 
Grampus under the joint auspices of 
the Bureau of Fisheries and the Mu- 


“seum of Comparative Zoology at Har- 


vard College, and Prof. Henry B. 
Bigelow of Harvard University, under 
whose supervision these operations are 
conducted, has regularly published the 
observations and the deduced results 
in the Bulletins of the Museum. As 
in previous years, the vessels of the 
U.S. Coast Guard detailed in the In- 
ternational Ice Observation and Ice 
Patrol Service have gathered addi- 
tional data in the region of the Grand 
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Bank of Newfoundland where the 
results of oceanographical observa- 
tions are of economic significance, 
because the fisheries, which are sea- 
sonal, depend upon the periodicity of 
the hydrographical conditions; and 
as long as the variations in physical 
conditions, which determine the mi- 
grations of the fishes, remain un- 
known, the fishermen will continue to 
be obliged to follow these movements 
haphazard. 

Observations in the American Pa- 
cific.—At La Jolla, San Diego, Cal., 
there has grown up an institution, by 
the name of the Scripps Institution 
of Biological Research, whose opera- 
tions, recently brought under the aus- 
pices of the University of California, 
constitute an exemplar of intensive 
oceanographical investigation. By sys- 
tematically and repeatedly tabulating 
and mapping standardized values of 
the temperature, salinity, density, 
currents, and gas content of the wa- 
ter of the Pacific Ocean, serially ob- 
served at ascertained intervals of 
depth from the surface to the bottom 
in fixed locations, the variations of 
these physical elements, with time and 
locality, in their distribution in the 
depths, have been already revealed to 
an important extent within the con- 
fines of the oceanic tract in the re- 
gion of the seat of the Institution, 
stretching from San Diego to Point 
Conception and embracing an area of 
more than 10,000 sq. miles. The zo- 
ologists consequently have been en- 
abled to produce advanced works in- 
terpreting the connection between the 
form, shape, and mode of life of the 
organisms of the sea and the special 
characteristics of the medium in which 
they live, such as salinity, tempera- 
ture, light, pressure and motion. 

Some notice of the needs of ocean- 
ography and of the fruitful rewards 
to be gained in many departments of 
science by the pursuit of oceanograph- 
ical investigations has been taken by 
the National Academy of Science in 
connection with the recent considera- 
tion of the project for the exploration 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Evaporation from the Surface of 
the Ocean.—In an important discus- 
sion in the Annalen der Hydrographie 
und maritimen Meteorologie (xliii, 
1915, 111-124, 169-178), Dr. W. 
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Schmidt of the Vienna Meteorological 
Office deduces a new value for the 
amount of oceanic evaporation. An 
investigation of the dynamic proc- 
esses of evaporation led to the result 
that the amount of evaporation from 
the surface of the open ocean as de- 
termined by Lutgen (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 621) is much too large, since it 
does not take into consideration the 
quantity of heat accumulated in the 
atmosphere through the rise of tem- 
perature. Schmidt determines the 
mean height of the evaporation of 
oceanic waters to be 2.07 mm. a day, 
or 76 cm. (30 ins.) a year. Accord- 
ingly, the total amount of water 
evaporated from all the oceans would 
not be 384,000 cu. km., as stated by 
Bruckner and after him by Fritsche, 
but only 273,000 cu. km. The impor- 
tance of oceanic evaporation in the 
economy of the hydrosphere and the 
extent of the departure of the new 
determination from the values hither- 
to accepted indicate the desirability 
of continuing to make observations of 
wide geographical distribution. 


CARTOGRAPHY 
W. L. G. Jonre 


Cartographical Publications.—Among 
the year’s publications on cartogra- 
phy, two papers deserve mention. The 
first, by EH. A. Reeves, in two forms, 
“Surveying, Past and Present” (Jowr. 
Roy. Soc. of Arts, Sept. 15, 22, and 
29, 1916), and “The Mapping of the 
Earth, Past, Present, and Future” 
(Scott, Geogr. Mag., Oct., 1916), con- 
tains a valuable synopsis of the pres- 
ent status of the mapping of the 
world. Of the land surface of the 
globe, one-seventh is accurately sur- 
veyed, one-twelfth is mapped from 
less reliable surveys, two-thirds is 
known from route and reconnaissance 
surveys only, while one-seventh is en- 
tirely unsurveyed. Two valuable 
maps, unfortunately poorly repro- 
duced, illustrate the status of the 
mapping of the world in 1860 and 
1916 according to these categories. 
Such compilations are of fundamental 
importance; since Bartholomew’s maps 
showing this information’ by conti- 
nents for 1890 (Scottish Geogr. Mag., 
vi and vii, 1890 and 1891) and Hett- 
ner’s world map (Geogr. Zeitschr., 
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i, 1895) no such maps have been pub- 
lished. A second paper, “Les cartes 
du monde et la carte internationale 
au millionieme,’ by Prof. Alphonse 
| Berget (Revue de Géogr., viii, 1915), 
while containing nothing new, offers a 
valuable survey of the development of 
world maps. After a brief discussion 
of the underlying projections, the de- 
velopment is traced of such important 
world maps as the Prince of Monaco’s 
bathymetric chart of the oceans, the 
International Map of the World and 
the International Aeronautical Map 
of the World. 

Maps in 1:1,000,000.—Both of the 
important series of maps of Europe in 
1:1,000,000, the inception of which 
was noted in the YEAR Book for 1915 
(p- 607), have made rapid progress. Of 
the maps compiled by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London under the 
direction of the General Staff, no less 
than 15 sheets have been issued, bring- 
ing the present total up to 27. Sever- 
al of the new sheets expand the map to 
the southeast, so that it now includes 
_ the greater part of Asiatic Turkey. 
The new sheets are: O-34 (Stock- 
holm), 0-35 (Riga), N-35 (Minsk), 
M-31 (Paris), L-31 (Lyons), L-35 
(Bucharest), K-36 (Sinope), K-37 
(Batum), J-34 (Athens), J-35 (Smyr- 
na), J-36 (Konia), J-37 (Erzerum), 
J-38 (Tabriz), 1-36 (Beirut), 1-38 
(Bagdad). 

Of the maps by the French Service 
Géographique de VArmée five new 
sheets are available, making a total of 
14: Riga, Petrograd, Kief, Mohilef, 
and Odessa. On this series relief is 
shown very effectively in shading, 
while the British map uses contours. 

In the regular series of the Inter- 
national Map of the World, to which 
both of the above are related, an ad- 
ditional sheet has appeared for the 
United States: North I-10 (Point 
Conception). This sheet shows that 
portion of southwestern California ly- 
ing south of lat. 36° N. and west of 
long. 120° W. It continues to the 
south the San Francisco sheet noticed 
in the last issue (p. 607) and treats 
land relief and submarine topography 
in a similarly effective manner. 

Maps of the Eastern and Western 
War Fronts—The French Service 
Géographique de l’Armée has issued a 
series of maps each for the eastern 
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and western fronts (Carte du Thédtre 
des Opérations: (1) Front Oriental ; 
(2) Front Occidental). The former 
is on the scale of 1:1,000,000, com- 
prises 20 sheets, and covers the area 
included between the parallels of 60° 
and 44° N. and between the meridi- 
ans of 14° and 29° E. of Paris. 
The underlying compilation is the 
same as that for the French map 
mentioned in the preceding section. 
The map of the western front is on 
the scale of 1:500,000, consists of 15 
sheets, and covers the area between 
52° and 474%4° N. and between 3° W. 
and 642° E. of Paris. 

Maps of the Balkans.—The title of 
the important contour map of Euro- 
pean Turkey on the scale of 1:250,000, 
begun in 1908 by the Geographical 
Section of the General Staff, London 
(No. 2097), has been changed from 
“Turkey” to “The Balkans.” Five new 
sheets have been issued: Scutari, El- 
basan, Uskub, Monastir, and Kozana. 
The map is the best large-scale map 
of its type available for this area. 
An admirable map of the Balkans in 
1:1,000,000 has just been issued by 
Kiimmerly and Frey, Bern. It repre- 
sents relief in the strikingly plastic 
manner of the Swiss school, simulat- 
ing the natural tints and the shadows 
of the landscape. 

Maps of the Gallipoli Campaign.— 
The ill-fated Gallipoli campaign is 
perpetuated cartographically on two 
maps by the Geographical Section of 
the General Staff, London: (1) “The 
Peninsula of Gallipoli and the Asiatic 
Shore of the Dardanelles,” 1:63,360 
(No. 2285); (2) “The Anzac Posi- 
tion,” 1:20,000 (No. 2805). Relief is 
indicated on the former by 100-it. 
contours, on the latter by 10-ft. con- 
tours. The latter indicates the posi- 
tion of the British and Turkish 
trenches as known on Aug. 6, 1915. 
An excellent map, 1:50,000, in alti- 
tude tints, has also appeared: “Oro- 
graphical Map of the Dardanelles, 
Reduced from Captured Turkish 
Maps,” Survey Dept. of Egypt, Cairo, 
1915. 

Physical Maps.—The importance of 
the physical map was dwelt upon in 
the Year Book for 1915 (p. 608). 
Two important series may be noted. 
One is the hypsometriec map of Swe- 
den, 1:500,000, published by the 
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Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalt, 
Stockholm. Of the 17 sheets covering 
the country, all but three have been 
published. The color scheme ranges 
from yellow for the lowlands through 
light to dark brown for the highlands. 
The other series is that of “India and 
Adjacent Countries,” 1:1,000,000, pub- 
lished by the Survey of India, Cal- 
eutta. In addition to the regular 
form, a hypsometric edition is being 
issued. Five sheets have so far ap- 
peared: 18 (lower Persian-Gulf re- 
gion), 39 (Multan region), 53 (Sim- 
la-Delhi region), 56 (Hyderabad re- 
gion), 65 (Vizagapatam region). 
Two variants of each sheet are issued, 
one with altitude tints only, the other 
with shading in addition. The latter 
is very striking. 

Two recent maps of this type are 
also worthy of mention, one of Dal- 
matia in 1:500,000 (Istituto Geo- 
grafico de Agostini, Novara), and 
the other of the Near East in 1:400,- 
000, comprising Asia Minor, Egypt, 
northern Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia (J. Bartholomew & Co., Edin- 
burgh). 

Topographic Map of the Philippines. 
—The need for a topographic map of 
the interior of the Philippine Islands 
has been urgent. To meet this need 
a Geographical Division was created 
in the suboffice at Manila of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. A sys- 
- tematic plan for mapping the entire 
area of the Islands was outlined and 
the scale of 1:200,000, or a little over 
three miles to the inch, selected as 
giving the greatest amount of detail 
that the relatively poor knowledge of 
the topography would allow. There 
are to be 14 sheets on this scale and 
one in 1:600,000 (Mindanao). Seven 


sheets have been published to date: 
northern Luzon (No. 3), central Lu- 
zon (No. 5), southern Luzon, western 
sheet (No. 7), Tablas, Romblon, and 
Sibuyan (No. 11), Leyte (No. 14), 
Cebu and Bohol (No. 15), and Panay 
(No. 17). Relief is shown by rather 
characterless hachuring in brown; 
areal color is used to distinguish the 
provinces. 

New Population Maps.—New meth- 
ods of mapping density of population 
and distribution of nationalities are 
outlined in a suggestive article by B. 
C. Wallis in the March, 1916, number 
of the Geographical Journal. In both 
cases the “spot-height” method used 
in the office plotting of contour lines 
is applied. The number representing 
the average population density or ra- 
cial percentage, as the case may be, 
for each district is placed in the cen- 
ter of the district and the correspond- 
ing lines of designated value are 
drawn around and about these num- 
bers. The resulting image is one of 
islands, tongues, and belts. The 
smallest possible administrative units 
should be used in the original deter- 
mination of “spot-heights”; if this is 
done, the result will be striking in its 
close approach to existing conditions, 
as Map OC, one of the six maps illus- 
trating the article, shows. The meth- 
od is especially fruitful in the repre- 
sentation of areas of mixed national- 
ity. Maps E and F, illustrating a 
section of Hungary inhabited by 
Magyars, Germans, Slovaks, Ruma- 
nians, and Serbians, show, with ad- 
mirable clarity, the one, the propor- 
tion of each nationality in any given 
area, the other, the relation of Mag- 
yar and Rumanian. in their zone of 
contact. 


EXPLORATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH 
Cyrus C. ADAMS 


Antarctic Exploration.—Polar an- 
nals record no more adventuresome 
and thrilling journey than that of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton and his comrades 
between December, 1914, and August, 
1916. This party formed the Weddell 
Sea (Atlantic) branch of the Shackle- 
ton expedition. The Ross Sea (Pa- 
cific) branch which was sent to that 
region to give any succor to Shackle- 
ton he might need, if he succeeded in 


crossing the Antarctic Continent be- 
tween Weddell and Ross Seas, had 
also a very remarkable experience to 
be described later. 

Shackleton and his personal party 
sailed from South Georgia on the ship 
Endurance on Dee. 6, 1914. His pur- 
pose was to reach the northern edge 
of the Antarctic Continent at Prince 
Luitpold Land, discovered by Filch- 
ner in 1912. Shackleton knew that 
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the journey south through the heavy 
ice-pack would be very slow, and he 
expected to spend the Antarctic win- 
ter on Prince Luitpold Land and set 
out across the continent for Ross Sea, 
by way of the South Pole, about Oc- 
tober, 1915. 

Two days after he left South Geor- 
gia, the Endurance reached heavy ice 
near the Sandwich Islands and, skirt- 
ing the edge of the pack, she finally 
entered it in lat. 58° 40’ S., and long. 
18° W., about 800 miles southeast of 
South Georgia. The Zndurance pushed 
through the formidable ice barrier for 
about 1,000 miles till Coats Land was 
sighted. This is supposed to be a bit 
of the Antarctic Continent discovered 
by Bruce in March, 1904. Then pound- 
ing on for 200 miles to the southwest, 
about 200 miles of new coast line was 
discovered which Shackleton named 
the Caird Coast in honor of James 
Caird, a promotor of his enterprise. 
There is reason to believe that this 
coast is a part of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent, for large glaciers were de- 
scending from it such as come only 
from great land masses. This was in 
the’ Antarctic summer, but there were 
no summer conditions for the weath- 
er was abnormally cold. 

When February, 1915, was half 
gone, the Hndwrance was beset in the 
ice and was never free again. She 
was immovably locked in the pack and 
went zigzagging through Weddell Sea 
in a general northwesterly direction, 
just where Shackleton did not wish 
her to go. Ice pressure nipped her 
badly and, on Oct. 27, a screwing mo- 
tion of the thick floe tore out her 
stern and rudder posts, squeezed the 
ship’s sides in and she was a wreck. 
All the dogs and equipment were 
placed on the ice, where the men 
made their camp. In a few hours, the 
ship was submerged to her upper deck. 
The party were now about 600 miles 
from the South Shetland Islands. 
They and their supplies were on the 
ice in the midst of Weddell Sea, 
which, Douglas W. Freshfield, presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, says, “has the worst reputation 
of any sea in the world.” 

On Oct. 30, 1915, the party under- 
took the terrible task of dragging 
their loaded boats northward over the 
ice; no progress, however, could be 
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made, for the pack was heaving and 
grinding. Fortunately, the winds 
were driving the pack slowly north- 
ward; so they camped near the wreck 
of the ship which was moving with 
them. They made, however, only 60 
miles northing in November and prog- 
ress in December was equally disap- 
pointing. At the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1916, they tried again to ad- 
vance over the floe but made only 
nine miles in five days. As the ice 
was becoming soft, they could not 
drag the boats further, so they camped 
again, drifting slowly north through 
January, February and March, cross- 
ing the Antarctie Circle in January, 
killing dogs for food as provisions 
were getting very low. Joinville Is- 
land, off the north extremity of the 
West Antarctica Peninsula, was sight- 
ed on March 23, but many floes made 
it impossible to reach land. Next 
day the small floe, on which the party 
had drifted far, broke up and they 
had to take to the boats, desperately 
fighting with heavy seas and drifting 
ice till April 13. 

At this point, Sir Ernest decided to 
give up his attempt to reach Decep- 
tion Island to the west, an extinct 
volcano with a fine harbor in the cra- 
ter. The party set out for the nearer 
Elephant Island to the north, where 
he landed his utterly exhausted party 
on April 17. A cave was cut in a 
cliff to serve as shelter; and Frank 
Wild, well known for his explorations 
in the western part of Wilkes Land 
on the Mawson expedition (1912), 
was put in charge of the 22 men who 
were left on the island with full ra- 
tions for five weeks, while Shackleton, 
with five men and the largest boat, 
roughly decked with sledge runners 
and box lids, set out over the stormy 
sea for South Georgia, some 800 
miles to the northeast, to enlist the 
help of the Norwegian whalers who 
were known to be there. 

The whalers gave every assistance 
in their power but the ice conditions 
were exceptionally bad; and though 
Shackleton came within 20 miles of 
Elephant Island on his second rescue 
voyage, it was not till his fourth at- 
tempt that he finally reached the ma- 
rooned men on Aug. 30. He found 
them well, though they had been 
stranded for four months and six days 
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before relief came and Shackleton had 
been able to leave them only five 
weeks’ supplies. The animal life of 
Elephant Island, chiefly penguins, had 
warded off actual starvation though 
the men had suffered much. This is 
the second recent occasion on which 
the penguin has been the salvation of 
castaway Antarctic explorers. Scott’s 
northern party of six men, on his last 
expedition in the Ross Sea region, 
1912, were absolutely dependent for 
six months on the game they killed, 
and at the most crucial period they 
would have perished, if they had not 
killed four emperor penguins, dress- 
ing 80 Ib. of meat each. 

Ten months and three days had 
elapsed since the 27 men of the 
Shackleton expedition had lost their 
ship in Weddell Sea. They were then, 
in a straight line, about 1,200 miles 
from the nearest abode of men, the 
whalers of South Georgia. They 
sledged and drifted on the ice about 
half the way and finally reached safe- 
ty without the loss of a man. Their 
story has no rival of its kind in the 
history of polar endeavor. 

Meteorological and other scientific 
observations were carried on through- 
out the drift, and convincing proof 
was obtained of the non-existence of 
Morrell’s “South Greenland.” The 
' most substantial fruit of the drift is 
the knowledge gained as to the ice 
' conditions and the circulation of the 
Weddell Sea. 

At the very time that the Hndur- 
ance was drifting northward in the 
ice of the Weddell Sea, Shackleton’s 
other vessel was drifting northward in 
the ice of the Ross Sea. The Aurora 
had carried the Ross Sea members of 
Shackleton’s party, to Cape Evans, 
Ross Island, where stores were landed 
and scientific work was under way. 
On May 6, 1914, the Aurora broke 
from her moorings in a blizzard and 
drifted north for ten months, moving 
about 500 miles up the coast of Vic- 
toria Land. She lost her rudder in 
the ice but as soon as she was free a 
steering gear was provided and she 
arrived at Dunedin, in New Zealand, 
on April 3, 1916. Dr. H. R, Mill 
writes in the Geographical Journal, 
that a comparison of these simultane- 
ous drifts in the Weddell and Ross 
Seas should prove interesting when 


the details are received. Ten men 
who were ashore when the Aurora 
broke away are believed to have suffi- 
cient supplies but no news was had 
of them before the end of the year. 
Arctic Exploration. — Stefansson’s 
plans for work in the Beaufort Sea, 
to the north and west of Banks Is- 
land, have been seriously impeded by 
the ice conditions and the loss of part 
of his dogs. He was unable to sail up 
the west side of Banks Island late in 
1915 and finally wintered in Prince 
of Wales Strait between Victoria and 
Banks islands. The main part of his 
work was to be the study of the new 
island he discovered early in 1915, to 
the north of Prince Patrick Island 
(A. Y. B., 1915, p. 610), and he start- 
ed north for this purpose in May, 
1916, to remain in the field as long as 
conditions would permit. No news of 
his quest has yet been received; a 
letter from him, dated January, 1916, 
said that if he failed in that year to 
reach and explore the land he had dis- 
covered, he would try again in 1917, 
and he asked that a vessel be sent to 
bring his party home in that year. 
Stefansson’s southern party, head- 
ed by Dr. R. M. Anderson, returned 
home in the fall of 1916. They had 
covered the Arctic mainland coast 
with topographic surveys from Cape 
Parry (124° W.) to Bathurst Inlet 
(1084%4° W). The unexplored Rae 
River was surveyed for 75 miles from 
its mouth. This important work will 
greatly improve the map of this re- 
gion, which has depended chiefly upon 
the hurried observations of Sir John 
Franklin in 1846. Over 150 islands 
were mapped on the west side of the 
entrance to Bathurst Inlet where only 
three had been shown. The work of 
D. Jenness, the ethnologist, was also 
noteworthy. From April to Novem- 
ber, 1915, he sledged and packed with 
primitive Eskimos in the interior of 
Victoria Island; and on the mainland > 
he made large ethnological and ar- 
cheological collections, including 
many phonographic records of folk- 
lore; and he studied the manners, cus- 
toms and games of the Eskimo (see 
also XXVI, Anthropology and Hth- 
nology). ; 
The results of Knud Rasmussen’s 
remarkable journey across North 
Greenland in 1912 were not published 
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till late in 1915. He and Peter Freu- 


chen started from near Etah on the, 


west coast, sledged across the ice cap 
to Denmark Fiord on the east coast, 
then north to Independence Fiord, dis- 
covered by Peary, then back to the 
west coast to Thule, a new station 
south of Etah. His greatest altitude 
on the inland ice was 7,298 ft. He 
discovered, on the north side of Inde- 
pendence Fiord, old Eskimo hut rings, 
which strengthens the theory that the 
ancestors of the 500 Eskimo of East 
Greenland reached that coast by sledg- 
ing around the northern part of the 
island. His greatest discovery was 
that Peary Channel, which was sup- 
posed to mark the northern edge of 
Greenland, does not exist, Peary Land 
being actually the northern part of 
Greenland, thus further extending the 
area of the largest island in the world. 

Several members of the Crocker 
Land Expedition have returned home, 
but Donald B. Macmillan, the leader, 
Dr. Hovey, who headed a relief expe- 
dition, and others are still in Green- 
land and a vessel has been sent for 
the relief of both parties. 

America.—The U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey completed in May, 1916, 
at Brownsville, Tex., the triangula- 
tion that connects the triangulation 
systems of the United States and 
Mexico. ‘The United States are of 
primary triangulation now extends 
from the northwest part of Minnesota 
along the 98th meridian to the Rio 
Grande; and the Mexican are from 
Matamoros on the lower Rio Grande, 
opposite Brownsville, along the same 
meridian to its Pacific coast. The are 
thus completed is 2,270 miles long. 
This is a notable geodetic event, and 
the maps of the two countries may 
now be made to harmonize at the 
border. 

The Pan-American Railway to con- 
nect North and South America is not 
being carried out as a unit undertak- 
ing but seems destined to be fulfilled 
by the extension of Central and 
South American railroad systems. The 
Geographical Review (i, 1916, 53) 
shows that the line between Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and Lima, Peru, is 
approaching completion. Of the whole 
distance of 2,690 miles, 1,904 miles 
are completed and 282 miles are un- 
der construction. Lima is not strict- 
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ly on the intercontinental line that 
passes through Oroya, 128 miles in- 
land from Lima which is connected 
with Oroya by rail. 

Studies recently made by the U. 8S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey have 
called attention to the importance of 
the Kuskokwim River, Alaska. After 
the Survey completed its chart of the 
approach and entrance to the river 
in 1915, it made a reconnaissance sur- 
vey inland from Bethel, the head of 
deep-water navigation, for 550 miles 
to McGrath, the main settlement on 
the upper river, from where, on a 
clear day, Mt. McKinley may be seen 
150 miles eastward. A steamer may. 
ascend 200 miles above McGrath, and 
the river with its tributaries offers 1,- 
200 miles of navigation. The first 
good determinations of positions along 
the river were made in 1915. Very | 
fair grazing and agricultural oppor- 
tunities are reported. 

Africa——Sir Alfred Sharpe, one of 
the last British explorers to return 
from Africa before the war, published 
in 1916 an account of a tremendous 
eruption he witnessed among the 
Mfumbiro volcanoes, north of Lake 
Kivu and on the border between the 
Belgian Congo and German Hast Af- 
rica. The volcanic phenomena of this 
district are far more active than in 
any other region of Africa. Sharpe 
writes that when he first saw the glow 
of the eruption, he was 70 miles from 
the voleano. The detonations were 
heard by Cuthbert Christy 200 miles 
to the northwest. The eruption was 
the outbreak of a new volcano on 
nearly level ground at the northwest 
corner of Kivu. Sharpe found that 
the voleano had developed a large 
crater and was pouring out fine ash 
and lava. A broad river of swiftly 
flowing lava poured into Kabino Inlet 
at the northwest corner of the lake 


‘and the water was boiling. A canoe 


filled with natives was crossing the 
lake and the unfortunates were over- 
come by steam and fumes so that the 
boat drifted into the boiling water 
and sank. Many birds and small 
mammals were killed by falling lava. 

The same explorer also crossed the 
high plateau of Ruanda, to the east of 
the volcanic district, which stands so 
high above the sea that it is expected 
to be a future reserve for prosperous 
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i white settlement. It is 8,000 ft. above] not observed by explorers when war 


\ the sea and Sharpe describes its cli- 
mate as “a succession of English sum- 
mer days.” The herds of the natives 
are estimated at 2,500,000 cattle. 
, The Cape to Cairo Railway now ex- 
tends south from Cairo to Sennar on 
the Blue Nile. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
long connected with Cecil Rhodes as 
engineer of railway construction in 
South Africa, in a paper on “Rail- 
way Development of Africa” (Geogr. 
Jour., Xlvii, 1916, 3-21) expresses the 
opinion that one result of the war 
will be the completion of an all-rail 
line between Cape Town and Cairo 
without using any of the proposed 
links of river navigation. He: says 
that the through rail route may be at- 
tained by building a railway north- 
east from the station of Broken Hill, 
in northern Rhodesia, to Tabora in 
what is still known as German East 
Africa, thence nearly due north to 
Sennar, where the last rail on the 
Cape to Cairo route would be laid. If 
this idea be carried out, considerably 
more than one-half of the track has 
already been laid. Some years before 
the war the British intimated that, in 
their opinion, the best route for the 
railway would be across German ter- 
ritory but the idea was not favorably 
received by the German authorities. 
Pacific Islands.—The large region in 
northeastern New Guinea which the 
Germans appropriated in 1884 under 
the name of Kaiser Wilhelm Land is 
still little explored and that mainly 
along the coast, some of the interior 
ranges, and along the Kaiserin Au- 
gusta River. The impression that the 
larger river basins are so low in ele- 
vation as to present many obstacles 
to development has been modified by 
more recent work.,; When the war be- 
gan the well-known German ethnolo- 
gist, Dr. R. Thurnwald, was making 
studies in the upper basin of the Kai- 
serin Augusta River, one of the most 
important river systems of the great 
island, when he discovered an impor- 
tant extent of elevated country to the 
west-southwest of the Victor Emanuel 
Range. He found this plateau to be 
about 5,000 ft. above the sea and fair- 
ly well peopled, quite in contrast with 
the Kaiserin Augusta Valley further 
east, which stands low and is very 
sparsely settled. The amenities are 


disturbs friendly relations. While 
Dr. Thurnwald was on this journey 
an Australian military expedition 
reached his base camp and departed 
with his motor boat and supplies, so 
that he had difficulty in returning 
down the river. This was his first in- 
timation that a state of war existed. 
The Australians now occupy Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land, report healthful coun- 
try inland in the mountain region 
back of the Hansemann Coast, and 
ask that a road be built from the 
coast to the Ramu River, which drains 
nearly the whole of southeastern Kai- 
ser Wilhelm Land, with a view to 
opening up the interior. 

The Southern Ocean.—There is a 
growing tendency among geographers 
to discontinue in their writings, maps 
and text-books the use of the name 
Antarctic Ocean as applied to the 
widespread waters to the south of the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
Perhaps the late Prof. Otto Krtimmel, 
one of the greatest of oceanographers, 
gave more impetus to this tendency 
than any other writer, when he dis- 
carded the name Antarctic Ocean in 
his Handbuch der Ozeanographie and 
divided these southern waters of the 
globe among the three oceans to the 
north. The present tendency, how- 
ever, seems to favor the substitution 
of the name “Southern Ocean” for 
Antarctic Ocean and to extend its 
northern limits to lat. 40° S. The 
northern limit of the Antarctic Ocean 
is, of course, the Antarctic Circle. 
The reason given for this change of 
name is that the southern waters of 
the world have distinctive phenome- 
na or features which differentiate 
them, to some extent, from the other 
oceans; and that the name Antarctic 
Ocean is not appropriate because it 
does not include the entire water area 
that is marked by these special fea- 
tures or some of them. The latest 
and one of the best English text-books 
does not mention the Antarctic Ocean 
but uses the name Southern Ocean. 
We see the name also used in one of 
the latest and most important Ameri- 
can text-books, and some other texts 
now preparing will adopt the new 
name. It seems probable that, before 
very long, the designation Antarctic 
Ocean will no longer be used. 
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Water.—The effect of dissolved sub- 
stances on the velocity of erystalliza- 
tion of supercooled water at —9.1° C. 
has been studied by J. H. Walton and 
A. Brann. All of the 45 solutes em- 
ployed, including both inorganic and 
organic substances, were found to re- 
tard the velocity of crystallization. 
As the result of a second investigation 
the authors have concluded that this 
effect is due, in part at least, to the 
existence of hydrates in solution, since 
’ the substances that are most hydrated 
show the greatest retarding influence. 
The molecular weight of water dis- 
solved in phosphorus oxychloride and 
in nitrogen tetroxide has been deter- 
mined by G. Oddo. After a general 
review of the subject he reaches the 
conclusion that liquid water is com- 
posed chiefly of double molecules, or 
dihydrol, which shows the properties 
of a definite chemical individual. The 
specific conductivity of pure water in 
equilibrium with atmospheric carbon 
dioxide has been measured by J. Ken- 
dall, who affirms “that carbon dioxide 
is the only substance, in the atmos- 
phere which confers conductivity on 
water,” and that “the purest distilled 
water of the laboratory is, in point of 
fact, a saturated solution of carbonic 
acid under the existing atmospheric 
conditions.” 

Hydrogen Peroxide—The velocity 
of decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
in aqueous solution at 50° and at 60° 
has been determined by W. Clayton. 
The purity of the water used was 
found to have marked effect upon the 
rate of decomposition, which was 50 
times as rapid in tap water as in wa- 
ter of low specific conductivity. G. 
Lemoine has studied the catalysis of 


hydrogen peroxide in heterogeneous 
media, noting the respective action of 
mercury, platinum, various oxides, 
and carbon. A. Tian has investigated 
the transformations and the chemical 
equilibrium of water and solutions of 
hydrogen. peroxide exposed to ultra- 
violet light. The partition coefficients 
of hydrogen peroxide between water 
and certain organic solvents have been 
determined by J. H. Walton and H. A. 
Lewis, while the action of various 
compounds that decompose catalytic- 
ally solutions of this substance in va- 
rious organic solvents has been stud- 
ied by Walton and Jones. I¢ is stated 
by J. Sperber that hydrogen peroxide, 
or “peraquatic acid,” will liberate ni- 
trie acid and sulphuric acid from cer- 
tain of their salts under suitable con- 
ditions. A mixture of hydrochloric 
acid and hydrogen peroxide has been 
found by E. Salkowski to dissolve 
copper, bismuth, ni-kel, gold, plati- 
num, and antimony, but not silver or 
mereury. Dilute sulphuric acid with 
hydrogen peroxide will dissolve cop- 
per, silver,-nickel, and bismuth, while 
acetic acid with the peroxide dissolves 
copper, silver, mercury, lead, and bis- 
muth. : 
Hydrogen.—The mechanism of th 

reaction involved in the dissociation 
of hydrogen into atoms has been fur- 
ther studied by I. Langmuir (see A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 613), who finds that 
the velocity with which hydrogen is 
dissociated when brought into contact 
with a heated tungsten wire is so 
enormous that the reaction cannot be 
considered to depend upon diffusion of 
hydrogen into the metal. Langmuir 
applies his new general theory of het- 
erogeneous chemical reactions to this 
case, and concludes that the dissocia- 
tion takes place upon the surface of 
the wire, although only a negligible 
fraction of the surface is covered at 
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. any time. A chemically active modi- 
\ fication of hydrogen has been obtained 
\by W. Duane and G. L. Wendt by ex- 
osing a stream of purest hydrogen to 
intense ionization by alpha rays 
from radium emanation. This active 
hydrogen was found capable of reduc- 
ing sulphur, phosphorus, and arsenic 
to\their hydrides, and of decolorizing 
potassium permanganate. Similar 
treatment of a closed volume of hy- 
drogen produced a contraction possi- 
bly indicative of the formation of the 
polymeric form H;. A. J. Dempster 
succeeded in obtaining mixtures of H, 
He, and H, particles by ionization 
of hydrogen by electrons from a Weh- 
nelt cathode, and deflection of the pos- 
itive particles by means of electrosta- 
tic and magnetic fields. The polymer 
_ H, was found to be unstable. 
Nitrogen—It has been shown by 
R. J. Strutt that active nitrogen may 
be most efficiently obtained by means 
of the jar discharge, although this 
method has several disadvantages. 
Active nitrogen is produced by the 
spark even at atmospheric pressure, 
but the phenomena are much less 
striking than at low pressures, be- 
cause of the destructive action of the 
surrounding gas on the active nitro- 
gen. HE. Weitz has prepared a number 
of new nitrogen compounds of gold in 
connection with his study of the in- 
teraction of ammonia and chlorauric 
acid and of related reactions. Among 
the compounds described were, for 
example. monoammineaurie oxide 
(Au,0,. 2NH,), tetrammineauric ni- 
trate (Au(NH,),(NO;);), as well as 
the tetrammineauric phosphate, oxa- 
late-nitrate, perchlorate, iodate, chro- 
mate, and numerous others. The con- 
stitution of nitrogen tetroxide has 
been studied by G. Oddo from the 
viewpoint of the chemical behavior of 
this substance in various solvents to- 
ward water. He suggests that the 
name “hypoazotide” be used for NO,, 
which he considers to be a compound 
distinct from the true tetroxide, 
N,0;,. The molecular weight of the 
substance in various solvents was de- 
termined in connection with this in- 
vestigation. F. Ephraim and E. Bolle 
have measured, over a short range, 
the pressure-temperature curves of 
the ammonates Cu(NO,) ..4NH,, 
Cu(NO;).,6NH3, Cu (Cl0,) ..6NH;. 


CuS,0,.4NH,, CuS,0,..5NH,, CuS,0,,- 
6NH,, CuS,0,.4NH,;, Cu(CSN),.6NH,, 
Cu(CNS),4NH;, Cu(CO,H)..4NH;,, 
and CuC,0,.5NH;, and have computed 
the “absolute temperature of dissocia- 
tion” and the heat of formation of 
these compounds. 

Nonaqueous Solutions.—An interest- 
ing series of investigations has been 
carried out by P. Walden on the beha- 
vior of benzene, naphthalene, tetra- 
chloromethane, carbon  bisulphide, 
cyclohexane, chloroform, and methy- 
lene chloride as solvents for various 
salts and other electrolytes. It was 
found that in many cases “solvolysis” 
or “solvolytic dissociation,” analogous 
to hydrolysis or hydrolytic dissocia- 
tion, and independent of electrolytic 
dissociation took place. Solution of a 
salt in one of these “indifferent” solv- 
ents may result in polymerization to 
such a degree that the rise in boiling 
point becomes zero or even negative, 
or it may result in the formation of 
solvates, in solvolysis, or in ioniza- 
tion. The conductivity and viscosity 
of solutions of 18 inorganic and two 
organic electrolytes in formamide 
have been measured by P. B. Davis, 
W.S. Putnam and H.C. Jones. The 
association factor of this solvent was 
found to be 6.18, the highest value 
obtained for any solvent studied by 
(the late) Professor Jones. H. I. 
Schlesinger and C. Coleman have con- 
tinued their study of the behavior of © 
the alkali metal formates in anhy- 
drous formic acid. The interaction of 
chromyl chloride and the phosphorus 
trihalides in carbon tetrachloride has 
been investigated by H. S. Fry and J. 
L. Donnelly. The conductivity of va- 
rious acids in absolute and in aqueous 
alcohol has been‘ determined by H: 
Goldschmidt, and the electromotive 
forces of certain concentration cells 
containing alcoholic solutions, with 
calomel electrodes, have been meas- 
ured by E. Newbery. 

Boron and Silicon—The chemical 
behavior of boron nitride has been 
studied by U. Sborgi, with especial 
reference to the decomposition of this 
substance by water vapor. A new sys- 
tem of nomenclature for the com- 
pounds of boron and of silicon has 
been proposed by A. Stock. It is sug- 
gested, for example, that the hydrides 
of silicon be termed “silanes,” so that 
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SiH, would be called wacnoaHanes | 
Si,H,, disilane; and Si,H,, trisilane. 
Stock and Somieski have investigated 
the hydrides obtained by the action of 
hydrochloric acid upon magnesium 
silicide. The carefully purified inflam- 
mable gas yielded a number of differ- 
ent hydrides when cooled with liquid 
air and then fractionally evaporated. 
In addition to the compounds SiH, 
and Si,H,, were obtained for the first 
time trisilane, Si,H;; tetrasilane, 
Si,H,,; pentasilane, Si,H,,; and hexa- 
silane, Si,H,,. 

Vapor Pressure Determinations.— 
The dissociation pressures of calomel 
for temperatures between -309° and 
384° ©. have been measured by A. 
Smith and R. P. Calvert, with the aid 
of the static isoteniscope heated in a 
bath of molten sodium and potassium 
nitrates. Using the static method of 
Smith and Menzies, J. H. Derby and 
V. Yngue have determined the disso- 
ciation pressures of the hydrated chlo- 
rides of magnesium, copper, cobalt 
and nickel, and also the vapor pres- 
sures of the saturated solutions of 
‘these compounds. The lowering effect 
upon the vapor pressure of water pro- 
duced by dissolved potassium chloride 
has been studied by B. F. Lovelace, J. 
C. W. Frazer and E. Miller. It was 
found that for all concentrations in- 
vestigated, the molecular lowering of 
_ vapor tension was the same. An elec- 

trically operated thermostat capable 
of holding the temperature constant 
to 0.001° for periods of 12 hours or 
more was employed in this work. C. 
Drucker, E. Jiméno and W. Kangro 
have determined the vapor pressures 
of a number of organic liquids for tem- 
peratures between the limits + 15° 
and — 100° C. 

Radium and Radioactive Substances, 
—In the effort to discover the cause 
of the startling differences observed by 
several investigators (see A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 615) in the atomic weight of 
lead from radioactive sources, T. W. 
Richards and C. Wadsworth have de- 
termined the density of ordinary lead 
(atomic weight, 207.2) and of lead 
from Australian radioactive sources 
(atomic weight, 206.3). A difference 
in density was found, which “almost 
exactly parallels the difference in 
atomic weight. Thus the atomic vol- 
ume of radioactive lead is found to 


be almost exactly equal to that of or- 
dinary lead.” In a later investiga- 
tion, the density of lead (atomic 
weight, 206.08) from Norwegian cleve- 
ite was found to be even lower than 
that of the Australian radio-lead, 
while the atomic volume, as before, 
proved to be “essentially equal to that. 
of ordinary lead.” An experimental 
determination of the life of radium 
has been made by Ellen Gleditsch, 
who used the Boltwood method, ob- 
taining values for the half-life period 
which in some cases agreed closely 
with the value (1,690 years) calculat- 
ed by Rutherford from the number of 
alpha particles emitted per second 
per gram of pure radium. 

Halogen Compounds.—The changes 
in volume that take place when the 
halogen salts of the alkali metals are 
dissolved in water have been meas- 
ured by G. P. Baxter and C. C. Wal- 
lace over a wide range of concentra- 
tion and of temperature. The observed - 
effects are explained with the aid of 
Richards’ hypothesis of compressible 
atoms and of the hydration hypothe- 
sis. L. Marino and R. Becarelli have 
studied the so-called sub-bromide and 
sub-chloride of bismuth, and conclude 
that when mixtures of bismuth bro- 
mide and bismuth, or of bismuth chlo- 
ride and bismuth, are fused, no evi- 
dence of the formation of a well de- 
fined sub-bromide or sub-chloride is 
observed, but that in each case a se- 
ries of mixed crystals is obtained. An 
investigation of chlorous acid and the 
chlorites has been conducted by G. 
Bruni and G. Levi. A number of chlo- 
rites were prepared, and the molecu- 
lar conductivity of the solutions of 
certain chlorites was determined. It 
was found that the ionic mobility of 
the oxygen compounds of chlorine 
seems to increase with the amount of 
oxygen present, while that of the oxy- 
gen compounds of nitrogen decreases. 
Solutions of sodium chlorate activated 
by osmium have been used by K. A. 
Hofmann and O. Schneider in effect- 
ing the separation of hydrogen from 
methane or nitrogen and the catalysis 
of mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen. 

The Periodic System.—A very in- 
teresting article on the periodic sys- 
tem and the properties of elements has 
been published by W. D. Harkins and 
R. E. Hall. The authors present a new 
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table, which may be shown either as 
a helix in space or as a spiral in one 
plane. In this table the elements are 
arranged in the exact order of their 
atomic weights, with no blanks for 
unknown elements that do not corre- 
spond with the Moseley atomic num- 
‘bers, but with adequate provision for 
the zero and eighth groups, for the al- 
pha and beta decompositions of the 
radioactive elements, and for the iso- 
topie forms of an element. It is sug- 
gested by J. Waddell that the rela- 
tionship between the atomic weights 
of the elements and the quantity in 
the earth’s crust can scarcely be ac- 
cidental. The fact that the “typical 
elements” sodium, magnesium, alu- 
minium, silicon, phosphorus, and chlo- 
rine occur in much larger amounts 
than the remaining elements in the 
respective groups, leads the author to 
believe that oxygen, the most abun- 
dant of all elements, may be in reality 
the typical element of its group, and 
that the unknown element of atomic 
weight between hydrogen and helium 
may be the first member of the oxy- 
gen group, instead of being analo- 
gous to the halogens as previously 
suggested. In an article on the atom 
and the molecule, G. N. Lewis sug- 
_ gests the classification of compounds 
as polar and non-polar, rather than as 
inorganic and organic. In polar mole- 
cules certain electrons are held so 
weakly as to permit motion from their 
normal positions, with resultant sep- 
aration of the molecule, in extreme 
cases, into positive and negative parts. 
In non-polar molecules the electrons 
belonging to the individual atom are 
held in such constraint that they do 
not move far from their normal posi- 
tions, A new theory of atomic struc- 
ture is proposed, in which the atoms 
of lithium, beryllium, boron, carbon, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and fluorine, for ex- 
ample, are represented as cubes, car- 
rying respectively from one to seven 
electrons on the corners. 
Miscellaneous.—The compressibility 
of certain typical hydrocarbons, alco- 
hols and ketones has been measured 
by T. W. Richards and J. W. Shipley. 
An extended study of polymorphism 
at pressures up to 12,000 kg. per 
square centimetre and at temperatures 
between 0° and 200° C. has been made 
by P. W. Bridgman. About 150 sub- 


stances were found to show polymor- 
phism, while 94 substances did not 
undergo polymorphic transition. A 
series of cryoscopic measurements at 
low temperatures has been made by 
H. S. Reid and D. McIntosh upon the 
solutions of a number of organic sub- 
stances in liquid hydrogen bromide. 
Information was gained concerning 
the molecular complexity of certain 
solutes, the relationship between the 
amount of association and the molec- 
ular conductivity, and the formation, 
in certain cases, of oxonium com- 
pounds. The formation of supersat- 
urated solutions of phenol, aniline, ni- 
trobenzene and carbon bisulphide in 
water has been investigated by H. 8. 
Davis, and a theory has been sug- 
gested to account for the observed 
phenomena. J. L. R: Morgan and G. 
Egloff have measured the surface ten- 
sion of mixtures of phenol and water, 
and of triethylamine and water, both 
above and below the critical solution 
point, by the drop-weight method. 
The ternary system silver, gold, tellu- 
rium, or, more accurately, silver tellu- 
ride, gold telluride, tellurium, has 
been investigated by G. Pellini. The 
system calcium oxide, aluminium ox- 
ide, magnesium oxide has been stud- 
ied by G. A. Rankin and H. E. Mer- 
win. No ternary compounds stable in 
contact with the melt were found. A 
series of concentration-temperature 
diagrams was constructed, in which 
are shown the relations subsisting be- 
tween the components and the binary 
compounds 3Ca0.Al,0,, 5Ca0.3A1,0,, 
Ca0.Al,0;, 30a0.5A1,0,, Mg0.Al,0,, 
and the relations in the ternary sys- 
tem. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
J. BrsHor Tineie 


General Survey.—A survey of the 
literature of organic chemistry for 
the year 1916 leaves the impression 
that up to the present the European 
War has exerted but little influence 
on either the nature or the quantity 
of research. The volume of publica- 
tion is very large, but the overwhelm- 
ingly greater portion of it consists of 
instalments of work planned to extend 
over many years; of details which are 
of interest only to a very limited 
number of specialists, or of work, the 
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results and conclusions of which can 
only be regarded at present as being 
tentative. 

Coal.—tThe effect of iron pyrites on 
the oxidation (spontaneous combus- 
tion) of coal has been a matter of 
controversy. Different investigators 
and commissions of inquiry have re- 
ported diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. ‘This has arisen, in part, 
from differences in the nature of the 
coals in question and in part from the 
quantity of moisture present in the 
“dry” coal. Some observers have ap- 

lied the term “dry” to coal which 

as been deprived of its natural mois- 
ture, whereas others have used it to 
indicate coal as obtained from the 
mine. T, F. Drakeley has pointed out 
(Trans. Chem. Soc., cix, 733) the in- 
fluence of the state of aggregation of 
the iron pyrites. He concludes that 
the effect of the pyrites on the oxida- 
tion of coal is not negligible, and that 
the effect is much greater when the 
pyrites are finely disseminated 
throughout the coal than when occur- 
ring in nodules. It follows from this 
that the quantitative determination 
of the pyrites in a sample of coal is 
not sufficient to enable a conclusion 
to be drawn regarding the spontane- 
ous combustibility of the coal. D. T. 
Jones and R. V. Wheeler (ibid., 707) 
have investigated the composition of 
coal and concluded that it has been 
formed from decayed vegetable mat- 


_ter by pressure, at temperatures not 


exceeding 300° C. Coal consists of 
cellulosic and resenic materials which 
can be separated by treatment of the 
coal with appropriate solvents. The 
former when distilled at a low tem- 
perature yields phenols. The resenic 
constituents have become polymerized 
and consist of cyclic oxides, together 
with alkyl, naphthene, and unsaturat- 
ed hydroaromatic compounds. When 
distilled at a low temperature these 
yield hydrocarbons containing only a 
small proportion of paraffins. Petro- 
leum under similar conditions does 
not yield phenols, therefore its origin 
is probably noncellulosic. Coal does 
not appear to contain free carbon. 
Caoutchouc.—The patent literature 
shows that the German chemists con- 
tinue their efforts to obtain material 
for the production and manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. The most impor- 


tant contribution to the chemistry of 
caoutchoue, since its synthesis by Til- 
den, has been made by I. I. Ostromis- 
slenski in numerous papers (Jour. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., xlvii, 1374). 
He finds that the formation of caout- 
chouc from isoprene is preceded by 
that of @-myrcene, CH,:CHC(CH,) : 
CHCH,CH.C (CH,) :CH,, which then 
polymerizes to caoutchouc. This reac- 
tion very possibly represents the only 
synthesis of natural (Para) caout- 
chouc. Tropical plants probably syn- 
thesize caoutchoue from @-myrcene, or 
analogous compounds, and not from 
isoprene, because their sap contains 
alcohols, such as geraniol, linalool, 
nerol, etc., which by simple dehydra- 
tion could yield myrcenes. The same 
chemist has investigated. also the 
processes of vulcanization. ‘The elas- 
tic properties of caoutchoue and its 
ability to be vulcanized with sulphur 
are associated with a more or less 
typical state of matter termed the © 
“elastic” or “caoutchouc” state. It is 
exhibited only by amorphous, colloi- 
dal compounds of high molecular 
weight, and its degree of stability va- 
ries widely. Substances capable of 
existence in this state are termed 
“resinoids’ (Russian rezina-caout- 
chouc). The elastic condition exists 
only within certain definite ranges of 
temperature. Thus natural caout- 
chouc becomes leathery below 20° C. 
The “temperature of elasticity” is 
that at which the substance trans- 
forms into the elastic condition, and 
the “fatal temperature” that at which 
the elastic properties are lost. These 
temperatures vary with the composi- 
tion and structure of the caoutchouc 
and are affected by admixture with 
foreign substances and also by vul- 
canization. 

C. Harries (Ber. Detitsch. Chem. 
Gesell. xlix, 1196, 1390) has investi- 
gated the vulcanization of caoutchouc 
from a different point of view. He 
finds that “purified” caoutchoue al- 
though chemically comparable with 
the natural material has quite differ- 
ent colloidal properties which it has 
acquired by the process of precipita- 
tion. VWulcanization- by the “hot” 
process, as used in making rubber 
tires, consists of two reactions. The 
primary change consists simply in 
an absorption of sulphur. Then fol- 
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lows an “after-vulcanization.” This 
can be catalyzed by lead oxide. Vul- 
canization, therefore, involves the 

change of metastable natural caout- 
choue into the stable vulcanizate. 
Consequently sulphur is not essential 
to the change, and therefore other 
substances should be capable of caus- 
ing vulcanization. The change is, 
however, now wholly one of colloidal 
conditions because natural caout- 
choue and the desulphurized vulcani- 
zate give different hydrochlorides and 
the vulcanizate if revuleanized by the 
hot method gives a less elastic prod- 
“uct. Only natural (metastable) 
caoutchoue hag the necessary colloidal 
characteristics (“emulsoid”’ form) 
for the production of good rubber, 
and the problem of the regeneration 
of caoutchoue is not the extraction of 
sulphur but the revival of the origi- 
nal colloidal properties. 

Bread.—The staleness of bread is 
not due to drying alone, and the glu- 
ten is not affected. The process is 
confined to the starch grains, which 
become harder and less absorbent, the 
polysaccharides becoming less soluble. 
The water given up by the starch is 
absorbed by the gluten, which becomes 
separated from the starch by air 
spaces. Aldehyde vapour inhibits 
staleness; light has no effect. The 
presence of water vapour does not 
prevent staleness. (EH. Verschaffelt 
and EH. von Tentem, Zeit. Physiol. 
Chem., xcv, 130; J. R. Katz, <bid., 
104, 136, 147, and xevi, 280, 314.) 

Hydrolysis—James Kendall and 
James Eliot Booge (Jour. Am. Chem. 
Soc. xxxviii, 1712) have prepared a 
number of compounds of esters and 
acids, the formation of which lends 
support to the theory that the cataly- 
sis of ester hydrolysis by acids de- 
pends on the formation of inter- 
mediate additive compounds. 

Quinquevalent Nitrogen.—Of the 
numerous compounds of the type of 
ammonium chloride, NH,Cl, which 
are known, all agree in having the 
fifth valency of the nitrogen united to 
an acidic radicle, the other four being 
wholly or in part combined with hy- 
drocarbon complexes. It has been as- 
sumed, therefore, that the fifth valen- 
cy of nitrogen differed in its nature 
from the other four and many rather 
finely spun theories have been evolved 
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to account for this supposed differ- 
ence, The whole question will require 
reconsideration in consequence of the 
preparation by W. Schlenk and J. 
Holtz (Ber. Deutsch. Chem. Geselt., 
xlix, 603) of the compound’ triphe- 
nylmethyl tetramethyl ammonium 
(CH,),CN(CH,)., in which all five of 
the valencies of the nitrogen are unit- | 
ed with hydrocarbon radicles. 

Gelatin Swelling—The absorption 
of highly dilate acids by gelatin is 
considered by J. H. Proctor and J. A. 
Wilson (Trans. Chem. Soc., cix, 307) 
to depend on the formation of salts of 
the gelatin and acid. They deduce a 
general law for the swelling of all | 
proteins, which, if confirmed, will be 
applicable to numerous physiological 
and medical problems, such as the fer- 
tilization of eggs, edema, production 
of muscular energy (muscular con- 
traction), plant growth, semi-permea- 
bility of vegetable membranes, and the 
swelling of carbohydrate jellies, such 
as starch, cellulose, agar-agar, etc. 

Synthetic Medicines.—The search 
for synthetic medicines continues ac- 
tively. A. Mouneyrat has obtained an 
English patent (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
xxxv, 72) for compounds containing 
arsenic and phosphorus, which are 
only slightly toxic but which possess 
marked sprillicidal and trypanosomi- 
cidal properties. Salvarsan combines 
with cupric chloride to form the com- 
pound C,.H,,0,N,As,.2HC1CuCl. It 
is very effective against trypanosomes, 
and the curative dose is only 15 per 
cent. of the lethal dose. (P. Ehrlich 
and P. Karrer, Ber. Deutsch. Chem. 
Gesell., xlviii, 1634.) 


BIOLOGICAL AND FOOD 
CHEMISTRY 


Carn L. ALSBERG 


Food Accessories.—It is becoming 
clear that a perfect diet must contain 
sources of energy, such as fats and 
carbohydrates, suitable mineral salts, 
such proteins as contain in combina- 
tion certain amino acids, and also at 
least two types of substances: the one, 
fat soluble, to be found in some oils 
and fats, necessary for growth; the | 
other, water soluble found in flesh, in 
certain seed tissues and in green 
plants, preventing the development of 
such so-called deficiency diseases (A. 


Y. B., 1915, p. 618) as beriberi or 
scurvy. These two types of sub- 
stances are now known as “food ac- 
cessories.” Williams has made syn- 
thetically oxypyridines that resemble 
the natural water-soluble substances 
in their curative power toward the 
polyneuritis or beriberi of rice-fed 
birds. Like the natural ones, these 
synthetic substances readily lose this 
curative power. This is due to the 
spontaneous change of the active syn- 
thetic substance into an inactive iso- 
meric form, through keto-enol tauto- 
merism. It is possible that the betain 
forms alone are active. Despite the 
work of the past decade upon the “de- 
ficiency diseases,” some investigators 
have clung to the idea that restricted 
diets producing these diseases contain 
toxic elements which are a factor in 
the genesis of disease. This is now 
supported by the observations of Mc- 
Collum, Simonds and Pitz that wheat 
germs contain a substance, removable 
by ether with the germ oil, the toxic 
action of which does not appear upon 
a generous diet; but which may be- 
“come evident when the protein of the 
diet is incomplete or the diet is oth- 
erwise unsatisfactory. At the same 
time Voegtlin has shown that animals 
upon a diet of highly milled flour can 
not maintain themselves. This, of 
course, is not to be taken to mean 
that such flour is in the least un- 
wholesome, but merely that a diet 
consisting of little other than prod- 
ucts made from such flour is inade- 
quate. Animals upon such a diet 
show chemical changes in the lipoids 
of the nervous system which are sim- 
ilar to those found in the nervous sys- 
tem of human beings suffering from 
pellagra. Goldberger has found that 
the earlier stages of pellagra, like 
beriberi, may usually be cured by a 
suitable diet. Whether, as he main- 
tains, a diet lacking in food acces- 
sories is the cause of the disease still 
remains to be determined finally. It 
has been found that while cottonseed 
flour deserves extensive use as a food 
as well as a feed (Richardson and 
Green) it is an incomplete food (Wells 
and Ewing) so that the cottonseed 
meal poisoning of domesticated ani- 
mals is believed to be a deficiency dis- 
ease similar to beriberi (Rommel and 
Vedder). 
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Metabolism.—McCollum has shown 
that in young animals the growth im- 
pulse is so great that the synthesis of 
the body protein is effected at the 
maximum rate possible with the par- 
ticular mixture of amino acids yield- 
ed by the food protein. The rate of 
retention of nitrogen in all cases 
where a sufficiently high plane of pro- 
tein intake was fed was limited by the 
chemical make-up of the food proteins 
and not by the physiological capacity 
of the animal to grow. This has also 
been demonstrated by Osborne and 
Mendel, who found that the most rap- 
id gains in body weight are made with 
lactalbumin. To produce the same 
gain in body weight 50 per cent. more 
casein than lactalbumin are required, 
and of edestin nearly 90 per cent. 
more. Some, if not all, of the amino- 
acids (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 618; 1915, p. 
619) occurring in combination in the 
protein molecule have specific fune- 
tions in the animal economy aside 
from the function of serving simply 
as structural units in the elaboration 
of the body proteins (Osborne and 
Mendel, Mitchell, Alsberg). It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the requirements 
of the animal organism for amino ac- 
ids resembles its requirements for in- 
organic ions, in that for maintenance 
of life over long periods of time a 
complete assortment both of amino 
acids and mineral elements is essen- 
tial, while at the same time each es- 
sential amino acid and mineral ele- 
ment has a specific function in meta- 
bolism. Thus incomplete mixtures of 
either amino acids or minerals will 
partially cover the body’s require- 
ments in the proportion of their com- 
pleteness, though the elaboration of 
new tissue, and probably the efficient 
repair of old tissue, will be impossible 
in the absence of only one of the es- 
sential constituents (Mitchell). It 
has long been known that the fat of 
the food is converted in the intestines 
into soap and absorbed as such. In 
its passage through the intestinal 
wall it is changed back to fat. How 
this is accomplished was not known. 
Bloor has shown it to be exceedingly 
probable that the blood cells convert 
the soap into lecithin, a lipoid con- 
taining the nitrogenous base cholin 
and glycerophosphorie acid as well as 
fatty acids. Bloor believes lecithin to 
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be an important intermediate step in 
fat metabolism. There is in the blood 
cells and in other tissues an enzyme 
which decomposes lecithin (Foa, 
Thiele). If this reaction is reversible 
so that the enzyme is capable of syn- 
thesizing lecithin as well as decompos- 
ing it, the mechanism of the lecithin 
formation observed by Bloor could be 
explained simply. 
__ Internal Secretions.—The results of 
the important investigations upon the 
organs furnishing some specific chem- 
ical substance which passes directly 
or indirectly into the blood stream 
(A. Y. B., 1915, p. 619) have been 
collected and critically discussed by 
Schafer under the title The Endocrine 
Orgams. Canon has been able to pro- 
duce oversecretion of the thyroid 
gland experimentally. The parathy- 
roid gland has been much studied. 
The suprarenal glands, it has long 
been known, contain cells which are 
colored brown by chromic acid, and 
are therefore known as chromaffine 
bodies. They are also found elsewhere 
as in the carotid gland and the sym- 
pathetic nerves and ganglia. _Physi- 
ologists therefore speak of a chromaf- 
fine or chromaphil system and this 
has been studied intensely (Stewart 
Schafer, Haskins). Carlson has 
found that the substance, secretin, 
which is furnished to the blood by the 
mucous membrane of that part of the 


intestines just below the stomach, for 


the purpose of stimulating the pan- 
ereatic gland to secrete its digestive 
enzymes into the intestines, has no ac- 
tion when fed. Frank has found that 
the corpus luteum of the ovary con- 
tains a substance capable of produc- 
ing hypertrophy of the uterus (Pearl). 
The pineal gland, which in the higher 
animals is found in/the upper part of 
the brain, is believed to have relations 
to the sexual organs, though our 
knowledge of these relations is still 
vague. That the posterior lobe of the 
pituitary gland at the base of the 
brain contains substances which cause 
a rise in the blood pressure and stim- 
ulate the muscle of the uterus has 
been known for some time. It has 
long been surmised that the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland at the base 
of the skull has to do with growth 
since it is found diseased in certain 
cases of gigantism and in the disease 


akromegaly, which is characterized by 
abnormal growth of parts of the skel- 
eton. Robertson has reported that the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary gland 
yields a substance, which he termed 
“tethelin,” which, when fed to young 
animals, influences growth and devel- 
opment. The preparations obtained 
by Robertson, which may not be pure, 
yield inosite when hydrolized, and 
may be of lipoid nature. Anderson 
and Bosworth have found that inosite 
fed to animals can only be recovered — 
to a slight extent in the excreta. No 
appreciable effects upon metabolism 
were noted. (See also XXVII, Anat- 
omy, and Physiology and Pharmacol- 
ogy.) 

Lipoids.—Levene and West have 
made important contributions to the 
chemistry of cerebrin, cephalin, cere- 
bronic acid, and sphingomyelin. The 
last is probably the same in all the 
tissues. Methods have been perfected 
for the determination of lecithin and 
cholesterin by means of which their 
distribution in the tissues under physi- 
ological and pathological conditions 
have been determined. The value of 
cholesterin in growth has again been 
pointed out (Robertson). 

Proteins, Plant Chemistry.—Levene 
and Lopez-Suarez have separated d- 
glucosamine from the mucin of the 
pig’s stomach, thus establishing the 
first chemical point of distinction be- 
tween true mucin and mucoid, The 
aleohol-soluble protein from kafir, a‘ 
grain sorghum, contains some of the 
amino-acids that are not found in 
zein, the corresponding protein of In- 
dian corn (Johns and Jones). This in- 
dicates that the feeding value of the 
grain sorghums, suitably used, is prob- 
ably greater than is ordinarily as- 
sumed. It is to be hoped that in con- 
sequence the grain sorghums will be 
more widely used, since they repre- 
sent one of the few dependable 
drought-resistant crops for dry-land 
agriculture. Their production is lim- 
ited largely by the narrowness of their 
market. During the year the high 
price of Indian corn caused a consid- 
erable use of the grain sorghums in 
the production of alcohol. In Ger- 
many, owing to the limitation of out- 
put of breweries and distilleries by 
war measures, their equipment has 
been used to produce yeast from glu- 
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cose and the ammonium sulphate ob- 
tained from coal tar. The yeast, 
which is rich in protein, is used as a 
stock food. While yeast has long 
been used as a stock food, this is per- 
haps the first occasion when protein 
has been produced on a large commer- 
cial scale for food or feed without the 
intervention of green plants growing 
upon the land. However, while Ger- 
man investigators report yeast to be 
a good feed, Funk states that only a 
part of its protein can be utilized by 
animals, From the peanut two globu- 
ling have been separated which are 
rich in those amino-acids which are 
essential in the diet (Johns and 
Jones), indicating that the peanut 
should prove a most valuable supple- 
mental feed to the grains that are de- 
ficient in these amino-acids (see also 
XVII, Agriculture). It has been 
found that most of the studies on the 
physiological role of hydrocyanic acid 
in plants require revision because the 
methods hitherto used for its estima- 
tion are faulty, in that it was not 

_ known that in macerating plants hy- 
drocyanic acid disappears, probably 
through condensation with some other 
substance (Alsberg and Black, Vie- 
hoever and Johns). Studies have 
been made to show that the permea- 
bility of plant cells to substances in 
solution depends upon surface-tension 
effects (A. J. Brown and Tinker, 
Traube, Czapek). It is as yet too 
soon to estimate the value of these 
studies as compared with those made 
upon the relation of osmotic pressure 
and ionization to cell permeability. 
From the avocado La Forge has sep- 
arated d-manno-keto heptose, the first 
sugar with seven carbon atoms found 
in nature. (See also Agricultural 
Chemistry, infra.) 

Food and Drug Control—During the 
year Congress enacted laws providing 
for Federal supervision of the grading 
of grain shipped in interstate com- 
merce, for the standardization of box- 
es and baskets for the shipment of 
grapes and other fruit, and provid- 
ing a standard barrel (see also XVII, 
Agriculture, and Agricultural Legisla- 
tion). The General Revenue Act mod- 
ified the tax on wine and liquors and 
provided that a limited amount of wa- 
ter may be used in the manufacture 
of wines under the supervision of the 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue. Bills 
were introduced, which after much 
controversy failed to pass, providing 
for the Federal inspection of dairies 
and creameries and amending the ole- 
omargarine laws. Other bills which 
failed to pass covered the requirement 
that manufacturers, producers, can- 
ners, and packers place their names 
and addresses on labels of packages of 
foods; the branding of imported hops; 
the manufacture, sale, and shipment of 
alcoholic liquors; standards of matur- 
ity for oranges; and the repeal of the 
mixed-flour law. 

In U.S. v. 408 Barrels of Oysters 
(Unreported, F. & D. No. 7036) it 
was alleged that the oysters were “fil- 
thy, putrid and decomposed” within 
the meaning of the Food and Drugs 
Act because they were polluted with 
sewage. The case was decided favor- 
ably to the Government. The U. S. 
Public Health Service made extensive 
sanitary surveys to locate the polluted 
oyster beds on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and also showed that polluted oysters 
could be cleansed by floating in sea 
water containing hypochlorite of lime. 
In U.S. v. 40 Barrels and 20 Kegs of 
Coca Cola (241 U.S. 265, Circular 86, 
Office of the Solicitor of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture) the Su- 
preme Court reversed the judgment of 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
(A. Y. B., 1914, p. 620) and held that 
the caffein in Coca Cola is an ‘“‘added” 
ingredient within the meaning of the 
Food and Drugs Act, and that the 
questions whether the presence of caf- 
fein may render the article injurious 
to health, and whether the name ‘“Co- 
ea Cola” is false or misleading, are 
questions of fact for a jury to decide. 

During the year there were issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul-) 
ture food-inspection decisions relating 
to the certification of mixtures con- 
taining coal-tar colors, gluten prod- 
ucts and diabetic food, maple prod- 
ucts, egg noodles and plain noodles, 
colors in foods, cacao products, Rocky 
Ford melons, the marking of the quan- 
tity of food in package form, and the 
use of guaranty legends and serial 
numbers on labels. The Department 
has proceeded against interstate ship- 
ments of eggs containing an undue 
proportion of decomposed eggs. In 
consequence it is necessary for ship- 
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pers to candle the eggs, which will re- 


sult in a great conservation of the egg 

supply. Especial attention was paid 
also to the canning of decomposed 
beans, the watering of oysters and 
scallops, the adulteration of oats with 
weed seeds, of cottonseed meal with 
hulls, to the improvement of the milk 
supply, the adulteration of macaroni 
and noodles, of canned fish, of tomato 
products and of spices. 

The first volume of the Jowrnal of 
the Association of Official A gricultur- 
al Chemists appeared during the year 
as a quarterly. It contains the pro- 
ceedings of the Association and the 
revision of the official methods of an- 
alysis. In future it will also contain 
reports of research on methods of 
food, drug, feed, fertilizer, insecticide 
and fungicide analysis and in agricul- 
tural chemistry. 
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SANITARY CHEMISTRY 
E, M. Cuamor 


Dietetics—The European War has 
demonstrated in a most striking man- 
ner the value of sanitary chemistry 
in protecting human life against dis- 
ease. Never before have such gigan- 
tic problems arisen of supplying with 
proper food and drink large bodies of 
men engaged in work of the most 
strenuous character. These problems 
have been not only those of safe and 
clean foods but food combinations sup- 
plying- a suitably balanced ration. 
That the chemists and sanitary corps 
of the contending armies have solved 
these problems is shown by .the re- 
markable freedom of the men in the 
trenches from food- and water-borne 
diseases, and the diseases resulting 
from malnutrition. 

On the other hand, there is proof 
that attempts to curtail foods of cer- 
tain classes while still maintaining a 
total calorific value within the usual- 
ly accepted values are not safe, nor 
can normal health be conserved un- 
der the old system of apportioning go 
many calories to carbohydrates, so 
many to proteids, so many to fats, 
and so on. The work of the last few 
years has opened our eyes to the fact 
that in apportioning the various unit 
groups in our dietaries we must con- 
sider the selection of certain kinds of 
specific nutrients. A careful study of 
the dietaries of the prisoners in cer- 
tain much eriticized detention camps 
leads to the conclusion that not in all 
eases has there been a lack of suffi- 
cient foods but that the foods have 
been improperly selected, it being as- 
sumed that a combination giving a to- 
tal calorific value corresponding to 
approximately 1,800 to 2,000 calories 
was all that was necessary. Notwith- 
standing this, the men and women 
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failed in health. We thus have good 
reason for rejecting the older theo- 
ries of “balanced” rations and can as- 
sert that the new thought of the day, 
—the necessity of properly selected 
groups,—is essential to our well-be- 
ing. 

Water and Sewage—In America 
the methods for the examination of 
water have been carefully studied and 
standardized. The standard methods 
finally proposed bid fair to be accept- 
ed by most laboratories and with a 
few minor changes by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Chemistry. In Europe a vast 
amount of research has been devoted 
to rapid methods for the examination 
of potable waters in the field; to test- 
ing small, easily portable water fil- 
ters; and to the study of tablets de- 
signed to sterilize water by simply 
dropping them into the glass or cup 
of impure water. Nothing materially 
new has been added te our knowledge, 
but it has been shown that it is pos- 
sible to make satisfactory tests upon 
considerably smaller volumes of water 
than those commonly used by most 
water analysts. In general there is 
a tendency for many chemists to re- 
vert to the older and saner idea that 
each water should be judged upon its 
own merits as shown by the analytical 
results obtained, rather than to try 
to judge its quality by established 
standards. 

The agencies at work and the re- 
sults accomplished in “natural” or 
“self-purification” of streams and res- 
ervoirs has again received considera- 

ble attention—a fruitful field for in- 
vestigation long neglected. The most 
important of these studies by the 
United States Government has been 
published in Bulletin 104 of the U. S. 
Hygienic Laboratory. In general, it 
may be said that as a result of these 
investigations, added importance must 
be laid upon the microscopic examina- 
tion of waters and bottom muds, and 
upon a consideration of the relation 
existing between the amount of oxy- 
gen in solution in the water and the 
amount and character of the plank- 
ton present. Studies upon the appli- 
cation to water purification of the 
flocculated- or colloidal-clay method 
of sewage treatment have shown that 
in many cases waters polluted by in- 
dustrial organic wastes may thus be 
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successfully treated. The clay after 
absorption of the colloidal matter 
may be dried and used as a fertilizer. 
The high cost of calcium hypochlorite 
has led to its replacement by liquid 
chlorine. But few plants now remain 
using the older system. Attempts to 
increase the efficiency of hypochlorite 
and thus lower costs by the introduc- 
tion of ammonia have been successful 
in some cases while others have shown 
no change, from which it may be con- 
cluded that the ammonia process is 
still a doubtful expedient. An im- 
portant contribution to the methods 
for the detection of minute amounts 
of free chlorine in treated waters has 
been made by French chemists, who 
have shown that by freezing the sam- 
ples, the chlorine may be concentrated 
in the portions the last to congeal, 
and thus may easily be detected by 
our ordinary methods. 

In America the theory, advanced a 
year ago, of colloidal silica in drink- 
ing water as a cause of pellagra, has 
so far failed of convincing proof, sani- 
tarians believing that pellagra should 
be classed with beri-beri as a disease 
of malnutrition possibly the result of 
a lack of some vitamine body. 

An important and far reaching de- 
cision of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court to the effect that consumers of 
water for domestic use cannot be “re- 
quired to pay for the water used if it 
is unwholesome or impure” bids fair 
to establish a new standard in the 
United States. 

In sewage purification the tendency 
is toward combination systems rather 
than septic or Imhoff tanks separate- 
ly, and it is evident that activated 
sludge methods have been established 
upon a firm foundation and have come 
to stay. Moreover, it has been shown 
that over twice as much nitrogen is 
retained in the sludge, thus giving 
promise of valuable fertilizers being 
thereby obtained. (See also XI, Pub- 
lic Services.) 

Foods and Drugs.—The chief ad- 
vances have continued to be in the 
line of standardization of products 
and in the improvement of methods 
for their analysis. Long neglected 
substitutes for both foods and drugs, 
whose prices have reached almost pro- 
hibitive figures owing to war de- 
mands, continue to appear in the 
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market, and to receive much atten- 
tion in the hope of improving their 
quality. As examples, may be men- 
tioned nut milks and maté, the latter 
as a substitute for tea. : 

Under an energetic administration 
of pure-food laws, food adulteration 
has been reduced to a minimum, and 
the campaign for the preservation of 
the public health has changed from a 
crusade in which chemical and bac- 
teriological analyses are the criteria 
for condemnation to a crusade to ob- 
tain clean food and the elimination of 
the disease “carrier” from the men 
and women engaged in the manufac- 
ture or handling of food stuffs. 

_ Reports indicate that the adultera- 
tion of rare and expensive drugs is 
increasing to an extent to endanger 
the proper treatment of certain dis- 
eases. 

Ventilation——The progress of the 
year in ventilation has been in the 
perfecting of methods for the deter- 
mination of minute quantities of sul- 
phur dioxide and trioxide and in the 
detection of poisonous gases in the 
air. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
Witi1am H. Ross 


Soils.—The question of soil acidity, 
referred to in previous issues of the 
YEAR Book (1914, p. 624; 1915, p. 
623), still continues to attract a great 
- deal of interest and during the year 
perhaps more attention has been giv- 
en to this subject than to any other 
in soil chemistry. There is perhaps 
no other subject of soils about which 
there are so many conflicting ideas 
and theories. According to the view 
now held by many, the phenomenon of 
soil acidity, or of the acidity of ex- 
tracts prepared by shaking soils with 
neutral salt solutions, is due general- 
ly not to the presence originally of a 
free acid in the soil, although this 
may sometimes occur, but to the ac- 
tion of the soil colloids in bringing 
about a selective adsorption of the ba- 
sic ions in solution, thereby setting 
free an equivalence of acid; the ac- 
tion of the latter in turn will cause 
some of the bases of the soil to pass 
into solution. In the case of acid 
soils it is held that more base is ad- 
sorbed from solution than is given 


back to it, and there is, therefore, free 
acid in proportion to the excess of 
anion. This view, however, is not ac- 
cepted by all investigators in this 
field. Thus Truog (Jour. Phys. Chem., 
xx, 457) maintains that the existence 
of selective adsorption of ions from 
the common alkali and alkaline-earth 
salts is questionable. It is pointed 
out that the phenomenon observed 
with these salts and designated as se- 
lective adsorption of ions is always 
small in extent and commensurate 
with chemical reactions that might be 
expected of impurities in the adsorb- 
ent, while the phenomenon observed 
in acid soils is of an entirely higher 
order in extent and comparable in 
every way with chemical reactions. It 
is held further that the possibilities 
for the formation of true acid sub- 
stances in soils of the humid region 
are manifold, and that it would be 
difficult to explain why such sub- 
stances should not be formed. In 
most upland soils acid silicates are 
thought to be the main cause of goil 
acidity, although organic acids also 
may be present; these acid substances 
may be either in the erystalloidal or 
colloidal condition and their acid re- 
action is due to their chemical nature 
and not to their colloidal condition. 

From his experiments on soils, Rice 
(tbid., 214) concludes that when so- 
ealled acid soils are shaken with salt 
solution, the quantity of bases from 
the soil which is given up to the solu- 
tion is equivalent to that portion of 
the cation of the salt which is ad- 
sorbed. The greater acidity of the ex- 
tracts thus obtained as compared with 
the salt solutions themselves is ac- 
counted for by the fact that one of 
the bases present is aluminium, which 
does not securely hold its share of the 
acid, but through hydrolysis there is 
formed hydrated aluminium oxide 
along with equivalent quantities of 
free acid. The former being slightly 
ionized and the latter more or less 
strongly ionized, the resultant solu- 
tion will be quite acid. 

It has been noted by Brown and 
Johnson (Jour. Am. Soc. Agronomy, 
vii, 216) that the apparent acidity, or 
lime requirement, of a soil,as deter- 
mined by the Veitch method, is re- 
duced when the soil is ground and 
frequently becomes basic, and that the 
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increase in basicity is greater the 
greater the percentage of sand. Grind- 
ing sandy soils of New Jersey on the 
other hand was found to increase 
their acidity (Cook, Soil Science, i, 
95) 


The interest which has been taken 
for some time (cf. A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
623) in the relation of sulphur com- 
pounds to plant nutrition has ap- 
parently continued undiminished 
throughout the year. The main con- 
clusions to be drawn from the numer- 
ous investigations made along this 
line are that sulphates have very lit- 
tle effect as compared with soluble 
phosphates on the soil flora, but that 
for certain plants and types of soil 
they may prove beneficial by simply 
serving as a source of sulphur; a spe- 
cial influence on root development in 
the case of certain plants, particular- 
ly red clover, was also noted. In gen- 
eral, calcium sulphate was found to 
be more effective than the more solu- 
ble sodium sulphate. The results ob- 
tained with elemental sulphur were 
_ for the most part injurious, due to its 
oxidation in the soil to sulphuric acid 
or other intermediate compounds of a 
(Hart and Tuttingham, 
Jour. Agri. Research, v, 233; Pitz, 
ibid., 771.) (See also XVII, Agricul- 
ture.) 

The identification by Walters (Jour. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., vii, 860) in certain 
soils of proteose and peptone sub- 
stances which are known to represent 
stages of decomposition between that 
of true proteins and amino acids gives 
support to the view that proteins 
when added to the soil in the form 
of manures or otherwise undergo de- 
composition in much the same way as 
in digestion by enzymes, acids or al- 
kalies in the laboratory. 

Fertilizers—The high cost and scar- 
city of fertilizer materials which 
have prevailed during the year have 
naturally aroused renewed interest in 
the question of finding new sources 
for these materials and of devising 
new and improved methods of manu- 
facture. Potash salts are now being 
produced from such new sources as 
the salt lakes of western Nebraska, 
alunite, and the Pacifie Coast kelps. 
Apparently, however, it still remains 
to be demonstrated whether or not 
these will prove profitable sources of 


potash under normal conditions. With 
a view to securing more definite in- 
formation along this line, Congress 
awarded the Bureau of Soils an ap- 
propriation of $175,000 for the pur- 
pose of making an investigation on a 
commercial scale of the cost of ex- 
tracting potash from kelp. It is 
thought that the methods which offer 
most promise under normal condi- 
tions are those which provide for the 
recovery of other products in addition 
to potash. Thus, when kelp is sub- 
jected to destructive distillation there 
may be obtained ammonia, iodine and 
other by-products. The combustible 
gases evolved in this case will serve 
as a source of heat, and by leaching 
the residue, potash salts may be ob- 
tained of commercial purity which 
will enable cost of transportation to 
be reduced to a minimum. 

During the year at least 20 patents 
have been issued in the United States 
on processes for the extraction of pot- 
ash from feldspar and other insoluble 
silicates. It is now generally recog- 
nized that under normal conditions no 
process for obtaining potash from 
feldspar can prove economical unless 
there is obtained at the same time 
some other product of value in addi- 
tion to the potash. That these sili- 
cates, however, may serve as a source 
of potash when used in the manufac- 
ture of other products has now been 
demonstrated in the cement and steel 
industries, in both of which potash is 
now being recovered in the flue or fur- 
nace dust collected in these plants. 
The source of the potash is the potash 
silicates occurring in the raw materi- 
als used. A portion of the potash is 
volatilized during the process of burn- 
ing, and in several cement plants — 
throughout the country the Cottrell 
process has been or is being installed 
for the purpose of securing a more 


r complete recovery of the potash. (See 


also XVII, Agriculture.) 

In 1915 the production of ammonia 
in the United States, as ammonium 
sulphate, was 220,000 tons, as com- 
pared with about 183,000 tons in 1914. 
From the by-product coke ovens now 
in operation, under construction and 
contracted for, the production for 1917 
will be no less than 376,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to Turrentine (Jour. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., viii, 584) and others, the 
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by-product ammonia thus available is 
‘ample to supply the needs of the coun- 
try in any emergency for some time 
at least. Atmospheric nitrogen com- 
pounds have been prepared in this 
country during the year, but all more 
or less in an experimental way, and 
none have so far entered into the fer- 
tilizer trade. The most recent devel- 
opment in this field of noteworthy in- 


terest has been the passage by Con-’ 


gress of a bill placing $20,000,000 in 
the hands of the President, with au- 
thority to establish a plant for the 
production of atmospheric nitrogen 
compounds for use in fertilizers as 
well as in the manufacture of ammu- 
nitions (see also Industrial Chemis- 
try, infra). 

Investigations on the extraction of 
phosphoric acid from phosphate rock 
by smelting in an electric furnace, as 


noted in the YEAR Boox for 1915 (p._ 


624), are still being continued. Ross, 
Carothers and Merz (Jour. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., viii, Jan., 1917) have made use 
of the Cottrell precipitator for recov- 
ering the phosphoric acid evolved from 
the furnace instead of the scrubbing- 
tower system previously used. The 
advantages claimed for this method 
of collecting the phosphoric acid are 
as follows: (1) the equipment re- 
quired is simple in construction and 
automatic in operation; (2) the phos- 
phoric acid recovered in this way is of 
‘a high degree of purity; (3) a more 
concentrated acid can be obtained in 
this way than is possible by any 
other commercial process, and when 
this acid is used in the preparation 
of concentrated fertilizers, such as 
mono-ammonium phosphate, a dry 
_ product may be prepared directly 
without the necessity of evaporating 
solutions or of drying the resultant 
product. 
From experiments extending over 
13 years Wiancke and Conner (Indi- 
ana Agri. Expt. Station, Bull. 187) 
have found that for the soils tested 
the per-acre net profit from the use 
of acid phosphate has been over six 
times as great as from rock phos- 
phate; that the per-dollar investment 
profit has heen over seven times as 
great from the former as from the lat- 
ter; and that the values of the crop 
increase per pound of phosphorus ap- 
plied in the form of these two mate- 


|rials have been 2814 and 3% cents, 


respectively. 

Plant Chemistry. — Investigational 
work in plant chemistry during the 
year has been in a large measure of 
an analytical nature, undertaken with 
a view to studying the changes which 
take place in plants or the fruit of 
plants during certain periods of their 
growth, or of the changes produced in 
plants or their fruit when subjected 
to certain treatment. Thus, by ash an- 
alyses of upland rice made at inter- 
vals during the growth of the crop 
Gile and Carrero (Jour. Agri. Re- 
search, v, 357) have found that, in 
common with similar studies of many | 
other plants, the percentages of pot- 
ash, phosphoric acid and sulphur in 
the ash, and of nitrogen in the dry 
matter, decreased with the age of the 
plant while silica increased, and fur- 
ther that while the iron content of the 
ash of the whole plant varied but lit- 
tle with the age of the plant, the per- 
centage of iron in the ash of the green 
stem and leaves decreased markedly 
with the age. This would indicate 
that iron, like silica, is not transport- 
ed or leached from the dead tissue to 
the same extent as the other mineral 
elements. 

Shedd (tbid., 529) has observed 
from analyses of the mineral constit- 
uents of the sap of the wild-grape vine 
that there is a considerable variation 
in the composition of the sap when 
collected at the same time from two 
different points, and that there are 
also large variations in the composi- 
tion of the sap when collected at the 
same point on the vine at different 
times during the same season. A sim- 
ilar result was observed also with the 
sap of the sugar maple. It is thought 
that this variation in: the mineral 
composition of the sap later on influ-. 
ences the structure of the growing 
parts and undoubtedly explains the 
differences in composition of the same 
and different varieties of plants. 

Numerous analyses by Alwood and 
his coworkers (U.S. Dept. Agri., Bull. 
335) of different varieties of grapes 
during the period of ripening show in 
all cases an increase in sugar and a. 
decrease in acid content from the time 
the fruit is colored until fully ripe. 
In some cases the change was quite 
marked. It is shown that the de- 
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crease in acidity is primarily due to 
the influx into the developing fruit of 
potassium, and to a slight extent of 
other bases, which combine with the 
tartaric acid to form insoluble salts. 
The content of malic acid, which is 
also present, may be reduced in a cor- 
responding way after the disappear- 
ance of all free tartaric acid and also 
by oxidation through respiratory proc- 
esses during the development of the 
fruit. 

Headden (Jour. Agri. Research, v, 
349) has found that manganese is 
present in wheat wherever grown, ir- 
respective of the conditions of soil or 
climate, and is present in the wheat 
kernel in about the same proportion 
as iron, although the latter greatly 
predominates in the soil. Fertilizers 
applied to the soil did not affect the 
amount of manganese stored in the 
kernels. The regularity with which 
manganese was found in wheat indi- 
cates that it may possibly be an es- 
sential mineral constituent of this as 
well as of other plants. (See also 
Biological Chemistry, supra.) 

Dairying.—The principal changes 
which take place in milk as a result 
of ordinary souring are enumerated 
by Van Slyke and Bosworth (N. Y. 
State Agri. Expt. Station, Tech. Bull. 
48) as follows: About 22 per cent. of 
the milk sugar is changed by the lac- 
tic-acid bacteria, 88.5 per cent. of the 
amount so changed being converted 
into lactic acid; citric acid complete- 
ly disappears, being decomposed into 
acetic acid and carbon dioxide; the 
insoluble inorganic constituents of the 
fresh milk are made soluble by the 
lactic acid; and calcium caseinate is 
changed into calcium lactate with 
precipitation of the casein. (See also 
XVII, Dairying.) 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
G. A. RousH 


The Electrochemical Industry.—The 
year has been one of enormous prog- 
ress along electrochemical lines. 
Prices have been high for all sorts of 
materials, and heavy demand has 
taxed production to the limit. The 
flurries caused by the first rush of 
heavy demand have passed away and 
things have now settled down to sys- 
tematic heavy production, which is 


still unable to keep abreast of the de- 
mand. The disorganization caused by 
the disappearance from the markets 
of many necessary materials of for- 
eign origin has been almost entirely 
remedied by the domestic manufac- 
ture of the same materials or by the 
development of substitutes. 

At the recent second National Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries, held 
in New York City, electrochemistry 
and electrochemical products played a 
prominent part. Another indication 
of the growing importance of electro- 
chemistry is the unusual increase in 
members in the American Electro- 
chemical Society. During the first 
nine months of 1916 about 250 appli- 
cations for membership were received, 


—this being about double the usual 


number for the full year. ; 

“Niagara Falls Power and Ameri- 
can Industries” was the subject of a 
symposium at the spring meeting of- 
the American Electrochemical Society 
(Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 
xxix). The topics covered were “Pow- 
er Development,” by I. R. Edmands; 
“Electric-Furnace Products,” by F. J. 
Tone; “Chemical Industries,’ by A. 
H. Hooker; and “The Nitrogen Indus- 
try,” by W. 8S. Landis. 

Electrometallurgy of Tin.—During 
the year two more metals have been 
added to the list of those produced 
electrolytically, tin and zine. In the 
case of tin the metal is produced in 
a crude form and electrolytically re- 
fined, while zine is obtained electroly- 
tically as pure metal directly from 
the ore. Bolivian tin concentrates 
are roasted in a muffle furnace with 
limestone and coke, and the crude 
metal cast into anodes. These anodes 
are then refined electrolytically, using 
an electrolyte containing 15 per cent. 
of hydrofluosilicie acid and 4 per cent. 
tin, in wooden tanks lined with an as- 
phaltic coating. The cathodes are 
sheet tin about one-eighth of an inch 
thick, and a current density of about 
12 amp. per square foot is used. The 
tin averages 99.96 to 99.98 per cent. 
pure. (R. H. Vail, Eng. Min. Jour., 
ci, 927.) 

Electrometallurgy of Zinc.—Of the 
many recent advances in electrochem- 
istry, one of the most striking is the 
production of electrolytic zine. Work 
has been progressing along this line 
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in several localities for a number of 
years, and it needed only the assist- 
ance of the high prices for pure zinc 
for munitions manufacture to enable 
these developments to be brought to 
a producing stage. With zinc at sev- 
en cents a pound, it would have re- 
quired a long time to perfect the ex- 
perimental work to where metal could 
be produced at a profit, but with spel- 
ter at five times its normal price and 
with a comfortable bonus on top of 
that for high-purity metal, the pro- 
ducers were able to run their plants 
on a commercial scale with a good 
margin of profit where they would 
have had to carry a big margin be- 
tween selling price and production 
cost in normal times. Spelter has 
‘now returned to almost its normal 
price, but with the experience gained 
in the period of high prices, most of 
the producers have probably been able 
to reduce their manufacturing costs 
to a point where they will still be able 
to remain in the market. (See also 
XVIII, Zine.) 

Several operations are under way 
for the production of electrolytic zinc, 
the most pretentious of which is that 
of the Anaconda Copper Co. at Great 
Falls, Mont. A plant is at present 
under construction for the production 
of 100 tons of pure zine per day. The 
process is as follows. The ore is con- 
centrated by flotation and the concen- 
trate is roasted at a temperature not 
exceeding 1,350° F., so as to produce 
a calcine containing two-thirds of one 
per cent. sulphur. This calcine is 
then treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid (spent electrolyte plus fresh ac- 
id) and the dissolved iron is oxidized 
by the addition of manganese dioxide, 
the manganese then being precipitat- 
ed by the addition of limestone. An- 
timony and arseni¢ present as impuri- 
ties are carried out with the iron, and 
copper and cadmium are removed by 
treatment with zine dust. The solu- 
tion is then electrolyzed, depositing 
the zine on aluminium cathodes with 
a current density of 20-30 amp. per 
square foot. The anodes are lead 
plates. The cathode deposit is stripped 
off every 48 hours for melting. The 
spent electrolyte is used for the leach- 
ing of more ore, sufficient fresh acid 
being added to make up for losses in 
the process. 
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The work on electrolytic zinc has 
been extended to the production of 
electrolytic zinc dust (Morgan and 
Ralston. Trans. Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc., xxx). With sodium zincate as 
an electrolyte, a zinc sponge can he 
obtained, which on drying gives a 
finely powdered metal. 

Electrometallurgy of Lead.—Some 
work has been done also toward the 
development of a direct leaching and . 
electrolytic deposition process for 
lead (Sims and Ralston, ibid.). The — 
ore is leached with a saturated salt 
solution, dissolving the lead; the solu- 
tion is then filtered and subjected to 
electrolysis to recover the lead. The 
salt solution coming from the filter 
runs 1.0 to 1.5 per cent. lead, and this 
ean be removed by electrolysis down 
to 0.1 per cent. The current density 
is varied from 60 amp. per square 
foot at the beginning of the run to 20 
amp. at the end, the corresponding 
voltages being 1.0 and 0.5 volts. 

Electrometallurgy of Iron.—In Bul-. 
letin 344 of the Mines Branch of 
the Canadian Department of Mines, 
Stansfield gives an extended report on 
“Electrothermic Smelting of Iron Ores 
in Sweden.” Detailed descriptions of 
various Swedish works are given with 
figures for the consumption of electric | 
energy, fuel, fluxes, and electrodes, 
and cost of plant and upkeep. There 
is no evidence given to show that the 
electric smelting of iron could be un- 
dertaken on a large scale in competi- 
tion with the existing blast-furnace 
industry of Canada. The cost of pro- 
ducing electric pig iron in Canada is 
estimated at from $18.50 to $21.00 
per metric ton. 

Magnesium.—One of the smaller 
electrochemical industries that has 
received enormous impetus due to de- 
mands for war supplies is the manu- 
facture of metallic magnesium. Large 
quantities of metal are now being 
made, with possibilities for further 
increase (W. M. Grosvenor, Trans. 
Amer. Electrochem. Soc., xxix). 

Electric Furnaces.—Hlectrie furnace 
work, particularly along iron and steel 
lines, has been especially stimulated 
by the growing demand for products, 
and a large number of new furnaces 
have been or are being installed. The 
usual discussion still continues in re- 
gard to the adaptability of the vari- 
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ous types of furnace, and of the value 
of the electric-furnace process as 
compared with other standard proc- 
esses. An interesting discussion along 
this line was presented in a paper by 
W. M. McKnight on the “Faults of 
Small Electric Are Furnaces” (7bid., 
xxix). (See also XXI, Electrical En- 
gineering.) ; 

Duriron Anodes.—Previous to the 
outbreak of the war, the Chile Explo- 
ration Co. was using in its copper 
leaching plant at Chuquicamata, 
Chile, anodes of fused magnetite from 
Germany. When these could no long- 
er be obtained, a substitute was found 
in the corrosion-resistant alloy known 
as “duriron.” These anodes are not 
entirely free from corrosion, but 15 to 
20 times their weight of copper can be 
deposited before they are eaten away. 
Duriron has an advantage over mag- 
netite in mechanical strength, but it 
has a higher overvoltage and requires 
about 15 per cent. more electrical en- 
ergy to deposit the same amount of 
copper, necessitating additional cool- 
ing of the electrolyte. (C. A. Rose, 
_Eng. Min. Jour., ci, 321). ( 

Electroplating—The fact that co- 
balt can be plated at current densities 
up to 150 amp. per square foot indi- 
eated the possibility of obtaining sim- 
ilar results with nickel. According 
to Watts (Trans. Amer, Electrochem. 
Soc., xxix), the difficulty with nickel 
is the tendency of the anode to be- 
come passive, causing the production 
of acid and liberation of hydrogen at 
the cathode. The addition of a chlo- 
ride to the bath and operating hot 
overcomes this trouble and makes it 
possible to operate at 200-300 amp. 
per square foot, getting a satisfac- 
tory deposit in five minutes instead of 
from half an hour to an hour. Fur- 
ther work has been done on the sub- 
ject of nickel plating by Mathers, Stu- 
art and Sturdevant (ibid., xxix), and 
by Hammond (ibid., xxx). 

At one of the recent meetings of the 
American Electrochemical Society, 
Hogaboom (ibid., xxix) presented a 
paper on “Some Unsolved Problems of 
the Electroplater,” which brought out 
a considerable amount of interesting 
discussion in regard to the possibili- 
ties of solving these difficulties. 

The application of addition agents 
in the field of electrodeposition has 


been still further extended, to include 
the deposition of silver from silver 
nitrate solutions (Mathers and Kneb- 
ler, ibid., xxix). By the combined 
use of tartaric acid and glue, smooth 
heavy deposits of silver can be ob- 
tained. : 

High Temperatures by Electrolysis. 
—Hering (ibid., xxx) calls attention 
to the possibility of developing high 
temperatures by electrolysis. When 
the current density on a cathode in 
certain aqueous electrolytes is in- 
creased sufficiently, the cathode be- 
comes red hot. The electrolyte must 
be one which will develop a free gas 
at the cathode. The impressed volt- 
age must be high enough to force the 
current through this gas film, 65 to 
115 volts. Current densities vary 
from 3.5 to 10 amp. per square centi- 
metre (3250-9300 amp. per square 
foot). A surface can be heated in 
this way more rapidly than by means 
of a flame, and it may be possible to. 
heat a surface to a high temperature 
so quickly that the heat would not 
penetrate to the interior until after 
the object of the heating has been ac- 
complished. It may also be possible 
to use this as a means of quenching 
steel that is to be hardened only on 
the surface, 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


JAMES R. WITHROW 


Noteworthy Tendencies.—Progress 
in industrial chemistry and chemical 
engineering during the year has been 
largely dominated by war conditions. 
Unusual demands for chemicals con-. 
tinued from abroad in addition to war 
drains and healthy home require- 
ments. These demands, together with 
speculation, raised prices to unusual 
levels and rendered some situations 
acute. This resulted in expansion of 
existing plants, rapid installation of 
new ones, hasty perfecting of new 
processes already slowly maturing, 
and the seizing of eee re to 
profit by high prices through erection 
of small plants for the production 
of special chemical materials and 
through the development of processes 
hitherto existing only as possibilities 
in the minds of chemists. This has 
greatly extended also those auxiliary 
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engineering and chemical operations 
which supply chemical construction 
materials and machinery. It has in- 
creased the opportunities for the rap- 
id development of inventions in ma- 
chinery and materials. The progress 
made during the year in this line 
alone has been as great as has been 
accomplished in many decade periods 
in the past. The importance of this 
is apparent when we consider that if 
the chemical engineer had at his dis- 
posal in his plant as efficient apparat- 
us and materials of construction as 
exist in the chemical laboratoriés of 
the present day, progress in the arts 
would be at. least a hundred years 
ahead of its present development. — 
Manufacture at the Market.—Beside 
‘those mentioned, there is a growing 
tendency for manufacturers who are 
large consumers of chemicals to pro- 
duce these chemicals themselves. As- 
sisted by gradual price elevation, this 
tendency has been greatly encouraged 
by the invention and development in 
the last decade of processes and ma- 
ehines of merit which could find no 
sale as such in well established chem- 
ical manufacturing plants because 
they frequently offered advantages in- 
sufficient to warrant discarding those 
already operating or were merely al- 
ternative in their character. Not a 
. few chemical manufacturers and brok- 
ers whose greed has caused them to 
demand prices for their product much 
. beyond those warranted by increased 
cost have succeeded in destroying a 
large share of their market by driving 
the consumer into the business of 
making his own chemicals or ‘into 
combination with other consumers for 
this purpose, as a matter of self pres- 
ervation. 

A good example of how this ten- 
dency to manufacture at the market 
works out normally where the impel- 
ling force is merely gradually advanc- 
ing prices, competition preventing ex- 

- cessive elevation, is to be seen among 
others in the case of bleach for paper 
manufacturing. Progressive paper 
manufacturers, operating on a large 
scale, and other consumers of alkali 
and bleach have experimented with 
inventions for the electrolytic produc- 
tion of these materials from common 
salt, and our present high develop- 
ment in this branch of chemical in- 


dustry is due in no small degree to 
these individual efforts, many ‘of 
which during the past 20 years of 
experimentation have been eminently 
successful. High prices and poor de- 
liveries in the last two years have 
forced matters to a head in this direc- 
tion. Where formerly we had a few 
large chemical plants manufacturing 
caustic soda and chlorine for bleach 
by electrochemical means, we now 
have distributed throughout the coun- 
try a great number of concerns which 
have added to their equipment plants 
for the production of these products. 
The operation of these units under 
widely diverse conditions will greatly 
enrich our chemical-engineering expe- 
rience. The list of such consumers 
making their own bleach was sufli- 
ciently large before the war to dem- 
onstrate the economy and practicabil- 
ity of this auxiliary business in most 
cases in which 1,500 or more tons of 
bleach were consumed a year. ‘The 
electrolytic cell has become a reliable 
and stable instrument in the hands of 
trained employees. A number of cell 
types are obtainable which operate 
economically. Some of these are well 
advertised in the current literature, 
but some equally successful, such as 
the Allen-Moore, Gibbs, and Nelson 
cells, are not so well known. The cell 
portion of such a plant, however, is 
only a fraction of the equipment re- 
quired, and it is important ‘that the 
rest of the plant should be properly 
designed. This other portion of the 
plant involves apparatus for the ab- 
sorption of the chlorine gas (produced 
directly by the cells) in milk of lime 
or caustic alkali solution for the pro- 
duction of the desired hypochlorites, 
which are the usual .bleaching agents, 
and for the proper handling of the 
caustic soda also produced directly in 
the cells. The production cost of 
bleach in any plant, therefore, depends 
not only upon the electrolytic-cell op- 
eration but also upon the expense nec- 
essary for finishing the chlorine and 
caustic soda for use or market. The 
simpler and more durable the design © 
of apparatus, therefore, the more sat- 
isfactory the entire equipment will be. 
There have been placed in operation 
recently over 1,200 cells of ‘one type 
alone, with a daily capacity of 120,- 
000 1b. of chlorine gas. This cell has 
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been used in more than eight plants 
constructed during the year, some 
plants costing as much as a half mil- 
lion dollars. 

Manufacture at the Source of Raw 
Material of Greatest Volume.—tIn ad- 
dition to the tendency to manufacture 
at the market there.has come in re- 
cent years what appears a diametri- 
cally opposite tendency, that is, to 
manufacture at the source of raw ma- 
terials. This has been considerably 
accentuated since present war condi- 
tions have obtained, perhaps because 
of increased transportation difficul- 
ties. It is sometimes stated, with rea- 
sonable accuracy, that the finished 
products in the chemical business are 
about one-fifth the volume of the raw 
materials consumed. A large portion 
of this raw material is the fuel neces- 
sary for plant operation. There has 
come about a gradual tendency,,there- 
fore, to move chemical plants from 
the eastern seaboard to the “mine 
mouth” and the chemical industries 
(which are always greatly influenced 
_ by transportation) are being gradual- 
ly linked up with sources of fuel, ex- 
cept in those cases where some other 
raw material, such as brine, demands 
that the operation be conducted at 
that particular source of raw materi- 
al. In this latter case, plant situa- 
tion where both fuel and brine exist 
together in nature is highly desirable. 
In the older chemical industries much 
of the raw material was imported and 
even fuel (wood) could be transport- 
ed by water; hence plants clung to 
the sea-board. This had the added ad- 
vantage of being at the market also. 
The source of raw materials, particu- 
larly fuel, receded in time from the 
coast; hence the tendency now to mi- 
grate to the source of raw material of 
greatest volume, and consequently to 
divide the industry with other manu- 
facturers, so that those manufactur- 
ing chemicals solely tend to move to 
the source of raw materials and those 
portions of the industry which pro- 
gress best at the markets are being 
taken over, where possible, by consum- 
ing manufacturers. The tendency of 
the soda-ash and salt plants of the 
country to seek brine near cheap fuel 
is well known, and new dye and other 
industries are seeking the Appalachi- 
an coal sections. 


Chemical Engineering and Prepared- 
ness.—It has become common knowl- 
edge that chemical engineering plays 
a vital réle in modern warfare. Ex- 
plosives and asphyxiating gas manu- 
facture are dependent upon labyrin- 
thian chemical-engineering operations. 
It is obviously necessary for adequate 
preparedness that this country should 
be self-contained and not dependent 
upon importation for such supplies as 
nitric acid, toluol and sulphurie acid 
for defense. We have the sulphur for 
sulphuric acid on the Texas and Loui- 
siana coast. This demands adequate 
military protection, as small invading 
forces at these points could cripple 
most of our munitions industry, our 
other sources of sulphur are so inade- 
quate. We import pyrites for this 
purpose from Spain even for Middle 
West sulphuric-acid plants. Of toluol 
we have ample for our usual needs, 
but in time of war it becomes the ba- 
sis of trinitrotoluol (“T.N.T.”), one 
of the most effective military explo- 
sives. The erection of new coke-oven 
plants has but partially met the de- 
mand for toluol in the last two years. 
In defending ourselves this would be 
too slow, for such installations are 
difficult to get under successful ope- 
ration in less than a year. A large and 
well established dye industry, there- 
fore, is vital for defense, for it would 
produce a bigger demand for coal-tar 
products and toluol production, and 
its operations are quickly convertible 
into processes for producing high ex- 
plosives. The expense of storing 
within the country nitrate of soda, 
imported from Chile, adequate for the 
nitric acid of munitions production in 
case of war would tie up millions. 
The Government is considering the 
establishment of a plant to make ni- 
tric acid from atmospheric nitrogen. 
The Norwegian process (electric are) 
is stated to require five times as much 
power, a vital factor, as is required in 
the making of nitric acid from eyana- 
mide. Germany has installed for mak- 
ing cyanamide, during the war, addi- 
tional equipment costing $100,000,000, 
utilizing over 600,000 h. p. and pro- 
ducing about 200,000 tons per year of 
nitric acid, requiring the most fever- 
ish activity for a year and a half on 
the part of her chemical engineers. 
Any method for making nitrie acid 
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which produces ammonia also is de- 
sirable as an aid to agriculture. Prices 
asked for power, however, are much 
higher than abroad, and as the cost of 
the engineering is only about 10 per 
cent. of the total charges in electric- 
power installation, it becomes evident 
that efficient national defense aad 
economic agriculture depend on more 
So in 
every instance we are confronted with 
the problems of peace when working 
out national defense. It should be re- 
membered that our usual source of ni- 
trogen derivatives, the ammonia of 
by-product coke, brings with it the in- 
dispensable toluol, and no electrical 
method does this. Before the Govern- 
ment nitrogen plant is built, there- 


economic banking methods. 


fore, it should be a matter of serious 


inquiry whether the $20,000,000 might 
hot bring the same result and give 
a liberal supply of toluol besides, if 


invested in by-product coke expansion, 


for much of our coke is still made 


without saving by-products. (See also 
Agricultural Chemistry, supra.) 

It is an open secret that the ac- 
ceptance of war orders in this coun- 
try strained to the breaking point our 
best organized chemical industries, 
and that even yet many concerns are 
unable to produce more than 20 per 
cent. of their contracts. The mere re- 
quest by the allied countries a year 
ago for our soda, benzol, toluol and 
our explosives for only a small por- 
tion of their needs has produced a 
state of affairs in our industries that 
is an appalling warning against the 
time when we might need such things 
ourselves for defense, and in immense- 
ly greater volume. 

It is natural, in view of the nature 
of these defense problems, that the en- 
gineers and chemists of the country 
are serious in the preparedness move- 
ment. Thirty thousand engineers and 
chemists of the United States volun- 
teered without pay to the National 
Consulting Board for both the Navy 
and Army to work on the organiza- 
tion of the industries of the country 
for national defense. The result will 
be much more efficient than any sim- 
ilar organization in the world, for no 
government could afford to pay for 
the expert services involved. It is to 
be regretted that it does not seem pos- 
sible to interest the Washington Gov- 


ernment in including the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers in the 
Board, though they are preéminently 
desirable and many of them are vol- 
untarily working for the Board. Thig 
Consulting Board can assist the coun- 
try to become self-contained for de- 
fense, arrange for speedy conversion 
of industrial plants into munitions 
plants, and arrange during peace to 
prevent useless waste of experienced 
engineers. Experienced chemical en- 
gineers, for instance, like naval offi- 
cers, cannot be trained in a day or a 
year, though the analytical chemical 
control can be taught in a few days. 
The mistakes made by Great Britain 
in’ passing through the blockade ma- 
terials helpful in explosives manufac- 
ture demand that our military and 
diplomatic authorities have at their 
call as wide a variety of chemical 
experience and advice as possible. 
Acid-Resisting Alloys.—High-pres- 
sure manufacturing of chemicals and 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies 
have brought about rapid improve- 
ment and development of chemical-en- 
gineering materials by compelling 
large scale experimentation on new 
products and substitutes. To resist 


“corrosion by acid and other chemicals, 


pottery, or so-called chemical stone- 
ware, glass and natural stone appa- 
ratus have been used heretofore. This 
necessitated small-sized apparatus, 
and meant in the case of stoneware a 
manufacturing time of about two 
months for the clay working, drying 
and cooling after firing. Attempts 
have been made for Iany years to re- 
place this material by metal. Plati- 
num, silver and gold are used in spe- 
cial cases, but while these metals can 
be made into apparatus of any size, 
cost is prohibitive for most uses. Two 
classes of alloys have now been de- 
veloped, rare-metal alloys, such as 
tungsten, chromium, or nickel irons, 
and more recently the cheaper silicon- 
iron alloys. Silicon is very similar to 
graphite and is the basic element of 
the silicate industries and quartz or 
silica ware, Extensive trials in the 
last two years have shown the useful- 
ness of these alloys, though they do 
not possess quite the resistance of 
stoneware to corrosion. They are 
known under varying trade names, 
such as duriron, tantiron, and ironac. 
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They are very resistant to all strengths 
of sulphuric and nitric acids and are 
used with great satisfaction in their 
manufacture and permit plants to run 
for months without shut-down. The 
success of the modern tower system 
displacing platinum for concentrating 
sulphuric acid has been largely due to 
the use of pipes and fittings of this 
alloy. Early in 1915 the demand for 
nitric acid for war purposes increased 
to enormous proportions, resulting in 
extensions to old nitric-acid plants 
and the erection of new ones. Deliv- 
eries on stoneware jumped to six 
months and even longer, and had the 
production of nitric acid been de- 
pendent upon stoneware alone, as a 
few years ago, it would have been 
greatly curtailed and the story of the 
great war might have been different. 
As these alloys can be secured on 
short notice as easily as cast iron, 
chemical manufacturers do not hesi- 
tate, if a still should run wild and 
froth sodium sulphate into the con- 
denser, to direct workmen to break 
the connections at once with a ham- 
mer and allow the expelled material 
to flow on the floor, thus preventing 
the wrecking of the condensing appa- 
ratus. New castings can replace the 
broken one at once, but such extrava- 
gant handling of the material would 
not be possible under the usual slow 
deliveries with stoneware. The alloy 
is somewhat brittle, but very much 
less so than chemical stoneware, and 
it cannot be readily machined. Some 
apparatus, such as centrifugal pumps, 
are still not designed with sufficient 
attention to this brittleness, particu- 
larly in the glands and stuffing boxes. 
These silicon-iron alloys are a boon 
to the acid industries; thousands of 
tons of castings are in use and new 
chemical processes are possible which 
could not exist before because of lack 
of suitable material of which to con- 
struct apparatus. 

Miscellaneous Progress:.—A number 
of dye concerns are making good head- 
way in dye manufacture, though seri- 
ous efforts are being made by Ger- 
man dye distributors in this country 
to prevent any knowledge of Ameri- 
can markets in possession of the Goy- 
ernment from reaching American dye 
manufacturers by delaying publica- 
tion of certain dye statistics gathered 


‘by the Department of Commerce and 


Labor. Congress incorporated in the 
General Revenue Act a provision 
against dumping of ‘dyestuffs after 
the war which is worthless for the 
protection of the American manufac- 
turer. Not only does the Act specify 
exemptions which apply to between 80 
and 90 per cent. of all dyestuffs im- 
ported, but it places the burden of 
proof of dumping on the victim. 

‘It is disappointing to note the 
abandonment of the manufacture of 
toluol from petroleum by the cracking 
operations developed hy the Bureau of 
Mines. Since toluol is so important 
for defense, it seems a pity that the 
Government did not give the process 
more mature study and less adver- 
tisement. Investors at least would 
thereby have been protected against 
much pecuniary loss. 

Ammonia of high purity is now be- 
ing produced in this country from 
atmospheric nitrogen through the cy- 
anamide route, heated calcium carbide 
being treated with nitrogen to form 
calcium cyanamide and this being 
treated with steam to form ammonia. 
This is destined to be a factor of im- 
portance in agriculture and national 
defense. The great deposits of high- 
ly cellular infusorial earth in Cali- 
fornia are being developed and this 
material is being enterprisingly in- 
troduced, particularly into heat insu- 
lation and filtration operations, with 
great advantage to chemical engi- 
neering. Great activity continues in 
the development of American-made 
chemical glassware and porcelain, as 
well as devices made necessary by the 
sudden expansion of the chemical in- 
dustries of the country. The second 
National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries held in New York City was a 
good index of this growth. Radi- 
cal chemical-engineering innovations 
have given us a new alum-making 
process and others are condensing ni- 
tric acid at the rate of 1,000 Ib. per 
hour in a single condenser. Quartz- 
ware in unheard-of sizes is in use, and 
new processes for making cyanides, 
acetone and antimony have been in- 
troduced. 

The Perkin Medal award for 1916, 
to Leo H. Baekeland, was a happy 
one. He has placed America to the 
fore in more than one field. 
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Bibliography—Among the impor- 
tant non-technical papers of the year 
may be noted: “The Relations be- 
tween the Universities and the Indus- 
tries” (Jour. of Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
1916, 59); “The Naval Consulting 
Board of the United States from the 
Chemical Engineer’s Viewpoint” 


(ibid., 67); “Congressional Juggling 
with Dyestuff Protection and Na- 
tional Defense” (ibid., 877 and 950) ; 
“Hlectro-chemical War Supplies” 
(Met. and Chem. Eng., 1916, 259) ; 
“Industrial Chemical Progress and 
Opportunities of the South” (Manu- 
facturer’s Record, Sept. 14, 1916). 


PHYSICS 
C. HE. MenDENHALL 


General—The most startling item 
of general interest is the result re- 
ported by Shaw (Trans. Roy. Soc., 
May, 1916) of an extended investiga- 
tion of the possible influence of tem- 
perature on the Newtonian constant 
of gravitation. Shaw apparently finds 
a change in this “constant” of one 
part in 500 for a temperature change 
of 200° C. The essential difference 
between this and previous experi- 
ments which might have brought to 
light the same phenomenon, is that 
in Shaw’s work both the large and 
the small attracting masses were 
raised in temperature. This very fact 
makes it seem a priori improbable 
that a real change in the gravitation- 
al constant has been observed, and 
the matter must receive further ex- 
perimental check before it can be ac- 
cepted. It has been the subject of 
interesting discussion in Nature 
(June and July, 1916) and if true is 
of fundamental and widespread im- 
‘portance. The theory of relativity 
continues to receive considerable at- 
tention, notably by its founder, Hin- 
stein, in a general summarizing ar- 
ticle (Ann. d. Phys., May, 1916), and 
by Ishiwara (Tohoku Univ. Sei. 
Reps.) especially as applied to gen- 
eral gravitational theory. The quan- 
tum hypothesis receives a more gen- 
erous share of ‘attention in various 
papers by Planck, Ishiwara, Wereide, 
Wolfke, and others, both with a view 
to extending its application and in 
the effort to harmonize it more close- 
ly with classical, mechanical and _elec- 
trical theory. Tolman’s principle of 
similitude has been the subject of 
very vigorous discussion by J. Ishi- 
wara (Tohoku Univ, Sct. Reps.), and 
more especially by Bridgman and 
(Mrs.) T. Ehrenfest Afanassjewa 
(Phys. Rev., October, 1915, and July, 
1916). While the question is prov- 


ing an elusive one and difficult to set- 
tle, the feeling is gaining ground that 
the “principle” contains after all 
nothing that could not be deduced 
from the theorem of dimensional ho- 
mogeneity. 

The problem of glacial flow has re- 
ceived very extensive experimental 
study at the hands of von Engeln 
(Am. Jour. Sci., Nov., 1915) which 
indicates that ice can yield and flow 
under pressure without pressure melt- 
ing and regelation. Bridgman (Phys. 
Rev., Feb., 1916) has attacked the 
same general problem for a number 
of metals, and has concluded that 
while a type of plasticity or flow is 
produced under certain conditions by 
local melting (or other change of 
phase) and regelation of crystals, 
this agency does not seem to be large- 
ly effective in most practical cases of 
flow. 

The long mooted question as to the 
influence of anomalous dispersion in 
the sun is still the subject of much 
discussion, especially in connection 
with the very slight discrepancies be- 
tween the solar and terrestrial meas- 
urements of wave length of close 
lines, usually referred to as the “re- 
pulsion” of close spectral lines. The 
matter is still unsettled, but atten- 
tion may be called to papers by Al- 
brech (Observatory, July, 1916), 
Larmor (ibid., Feb., 1916), Bilham 
(Astrophys. Jour., Dee., 1915), and 
Evershed (Observatory, Jan., 1916). 
Wood’s interesting monochromatic 
photographs of Jupiter and Saturn 
(Astrophys. Jowr., May, 1916) will 
undoubtedly lead to a considerable 
increase in knowledge of planetary 
composition. An extended compari- 
son by Bauer (Terrest. Mag., Dec., 
1915) of solar-radiation data and ter- 
restrial magnetic observations seems 
to show an appreciable connection 
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between the two, but Swann’s ap- 
plication (ibid., March, 1916) of 
available ionization data to determine 
the electrical conductivity of the up- 
per atmosphere gives results very 
much less than is demanded by 
Schuster’s theory of the diurnal vari- 
ation of the earth’s magnetism. 
Heat.—As usual a number of im- 
portant papers have appeared from 
the cryogenic laboratory of Onnes at 
Leiden, of which may be mentioned a 
study of the specific heat of solid and 
liquid nitrogen at temperatures from 
14° K. to 90° K. These agree with 
similar results of Eucken (Verh. 
Deut. Phys. Ges., Jan., 1916) and 
show a sudden increase in the specific 
heat at the triple point and a rapid 
fall with temperature below 61° K., 
and indicate a diatomic molecule for 
solid nitrogen. A preliminary report 
on neon gives 40° to 45° K. as an es- 
timate of the critical temperature, 
and 26° K. as the boiling point at one 
atmosphere pressure. Further work 
with helium gives 5.2° K. as its crit- 
ical temperature, and indicates that 
its vapor pressure as a function of 
temperature is not well represented 


by any of the well known formulae so. 


far used for this purpose. Results on 
the important matter of the varia- 
tion of the specific heat of water with 
temperature have been published by 
both the Bureau of Standards (Dick- 
inson) and the Reichsanstalt (Jae- 
ger and Steinwehr) who are in good 
agreement as to the location of the 
minimum at about 32° C. 

The problem of the ignition of gas- 
es by electric discharge has been ex- 
tensively reported on by Thornton 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., May, 1916) and oth- 
ers, who, besides results of practical 
interest, give support to the view 
that the ionization of oxygen is the 
first step in ignition. Knudsen 
(Ann. d. Phys., Feb., 1916) has given 
a very pretty experimental verifica- 
tion of his cosine law of molecular 
reflection as epee to the reflection 
of mereury molecules from a mercury 
surface. Langmuir discusses at 
length (Phys. Rev., Aug., 1916) the 
same general problem of the evapora- 
tion, condensation and reflection of 
molecules from solid and liquid sur- 
faces, and reaches conclusions appar- 
ently at variance with some of those 


of Wood (Philos. Mag., Oct., 1916). 
Langmuir, studying largely the im- 
pact of molecules sent off from met- 
als at a high temperature, concludes 
from a variety of evidence, direct or 
indirect, that the reflectivity of sur- 
faces of metals or glass for the same 
or different molecules is in general 
very small, condensation usually oc- 
curring at the first impact. Wood, 
using cadmium and iodine molecules 
at ordinary or moderate tempera- 
tures, concludes that the reflectivity 
of glass is very high until the tem- 
perature of the glass falls below a 
certain critical value, different for 
each metal, but that the reflectivity 
of a metal for molecules of the same 
kind is very low at ordinary (or low- : 
er) temperatures. This last is in 
agreement with Langmuir. Both 
methods of attack promise further 
very interesting results. 

The publication of the high tem-. 
perature scale adopted by the Reichs- 
anstalt (Ann. d. Phys., Feb., 1916) 
is interesting as calling attention to 
the discrepancy between their accept- 
ed value of 1,557° C. for the melting 
point of palladium, and the Day and 
Sosman value of 1,549° CG. accepted in 
this country. This implies an even 
greater degree of uncertainty in the 
region of still higher temperatures. 

Radiation.—_In spite of continued 
study of the properties of a perfect 
radiator, the values of ©, and o are 
still subject to considerable uncer- 
tainty. Warburg and Miller (Ann. 
d. Phys., Oct., 1915) obtain values for 
C, all below 14,300, and Coblentz 
(Bull. Bur. St., 1916) obtains a val- 
ue 5.75 x 10-12 for o, which is only 
about one per cent. different from 
the mean of a number of previous re- 
sults. Page (Phys. Rev,, Feb., 1916) 
and Green (Philos. Mag., Aug., 1916) 
have attacked the theory of Planck’s 
radiation law from a modified quan- 
tum viewpoint, and Duane (Phys. 
Rev., Jan., 1916) has discussed the 
same problem by generalizing the em- 
pirical formulae connecting the fre- 
quency and energy of X-rays and the 
velocity of the producing electron. 
The emissive properties of tungsten 
have been very thoroughly studied by 
Worthing (Jour. Franklin  Inst., 
March, 1916), who finds the visible 
emissive power to increase linearly 
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with the temperature, while the total 
radiation of tantalum has been stud- 
ied theoretically and experimentally 
by Peezalski (Comptes Rendus, Feb., 
1916), who considers that it obeys a 
law similar to Stefan’s, but with an 
exponent 4.2 instead of 4. The re- 
flecting power of several metals at 
ordinary temperatures has been meas- 
‘ured by Wilsey (Phys. Rev., Oct., 
1916) simultaneously by the photo- 
metric and polarimetric methods, 
which are found to check to one per 
cent., with no systematic differences. 

Nicholson and Merton (Phil. 
Trans., June, 1916), as a result of a 
careful study of the broadening of 
the series lines of H and He, favor 
Stark’s view that broadening is close- 
ly related to the Stark-Lo Surdo ef- 
fect, as suggested by Stark. Sonaglia 
(Nuovo Cim., April, 1916) offers fur- 
ther confirmation of Lo Surdo’s law 
connecting the number of components 
produced by an electric field with the 
index of the line in its series. Stark 
(Ann. d. Phys., May, 1916) has been 
attempting to get at the duration of 
emission of series lines, and derives 
an order of magnitude from 2 to 6 x 
10-7 sec., increasing with the series 
number of the line. W. Wien (ibid.), 
searching for a predicted broaden- 
ing or splitting of series lines due to 
the motion of the canal ray carriers 
in a magnetic field, concluded that 
‘certain hydrogen lines verify the pre- 
diction. 

Nagaoka (Proc. Math. Phys. Soc., 
Tokyo) gives data on the structure 
of the mercury lines (none of them 
has more than five components), and 
summarizes the possibilities of vari- 
ous combinations of crossed interfer- 
ence spectroscopes. The latter, how- 
ever, are now exceeded in resolving 
power by Michelson’s new gratings 
(Jour. Franklin Inst., June, 1916). 
In a very interesting theoretical ar- 
ticle Silberstein (Philos. Mag., Sept., 
.1916) discusses the magneto-optic 
properties of iodine vapor. By mak- 
ing suitable hypotheses as to the con- 
straints of the electron he is able to 
account for the fluorescent spectrum 
observed by Wood and Rebaud and 
for the extinguishing of fluorescence 
by a magnetic field, and to make cer- 
tain predictions, experimental test of 
which will be of great interest. 


The very interesting work started 
by Franck and Hertz has been ex- 
tended by McLennan (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
March, 1916 )in his study of the con- 
ditions governing the production of 
the single- or many-lined spectra of 
magnesium, zinc and cadmium. He 
finds that these metals give spectra 
containing but one line when the ex- 
citing electrons have velocities corre- 
sponding to a potential fall of from 4 
to about 14 volts, the exact range be- 
ing different for each metal. The 
lines are corresponding members of 
corresponding series in these cases as 
well as with mercury. Higher-veloc- 
ity electrons produce many-lined spec- 
tra. While in some points this work 
and that of Richardson and Bazzoni 
(Philos. Mag., Oct., 1916) and Gou- 
cher (Phys. Rev., Nov., 1916) con- 
firms the conclusions of Franck and 
Hertz, there is still much to be 
cleared up as to the nature of the 
ionization produced at the lower and 
higher velocities, and the exact rela- 
tion of this to light emission. Work 
of Hebb, presented to the Physical 
Society in December, 1916, indicates 
that the many lined spectrum of mer- 
cury may be produced with voltages 
much lower than the limit of 10 v. 
assigned by Franck and Hertz and 
McLennan. 

Further extension is to be noted in 
knowledge of the extreme ultra-violet, 
Lyman (Astrophys. Jour., March, 
1916) having published results of 
wave-length measurements to 599 
Angstrom units, 27 new lines having 
been observed. Wood and Fortrat 
(ibid., Jan., 1916) have measured 10 
more lines of the principal series of 
sodium, making 58 new known. 

Photo-Electricity—The most impor- 
tant articles in this field are Milli- 
kan’s (Phys. Rev., Jan. and March, 
1916), embodying most accurate and 
extensive data connecting maximum 
electron velocities with the frequency 
of the exciting light (Hinstein’s equa- 
tion) and the value of Planck’s h 
(6.57 x 10-) determined therefrom. 
Hennings and Kadesch, using half a 
dozen common metals, confirm Milli- 
kan’s contention that there is a maxi- 
mum energy of emitted electrons with 
a given frequency of incident light. 
They find further that this maximum, 
as measured by the positive poten- 
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tials assumed by the metals, is al- 
most exactly the same for all the 
metals studied if the metal surfaces 
are scraped in vacuo. Hughes (Philos. 
Mag., Feb., 1916) has measured the 
velocity of the normal and selective 
electrons, and finds little difference 
between them, indicating that the 
two effects are not fundamentally dif- 
ferent. Piersol (Phys. Rev., Sept., 
1916) hag examined the effect of heat- 
ing im vacuo on the photo-electric 
properties of platinum, palladium and 
other metals, and has developed some 
unexpected points. Robinson (Philos. 
Mag., Oct., 1916) continues his work 
with the photo-electric discharge 
from very thin platinum films, and 
proves the existence of a very pro- 
nounced maximum current per unit 
absorbed light for a particular thick- 
ness of film of about 10— cm. The 
existence of this maximum cannot be 
considered as due to the maximum of 
absorption discovered by Partzsch 
and Hallwachs. 

Electricity.—Skinner’s recent theory 
_ of the glow discharge has been sub- 
jected to extensive experimental test 
in recent work by Cheney and by 
Neuswanger (Phys. Rev., Feb., 1916) 
and the general results of the theory 
satisfactorily confirmed. A new meth- 
od of measuring ionic mobility has 
been developed by Ratner (Piulos. 
Mag., Nov. 1916) and the results ob- 
tained with it which are not in 
accordance with Wellische’s recent 
theory as to the nature of negative 
ions. 

An extensive study of ares between 
high ‘melting-point metal electrodes, 
especially tungsten, by Makay and 
Ferguson (Jour. Franklin Inst., 
Feb., 1916), leads to the conclusion 
that the (slight) vaporization of the 
electrodes plays no essential part in 
the electrical conduction. There are 
reasons for extending this conclusion 
to the carbon are, but Duffield (Proce. 
Roy. Soc., Dec., 1915) comes to the 
opposite conclusion, that for very 
short ares the vaporization is direct- 
ly determined by the current and the 
ionic charge of carbon. 

Ionization by collision is the sub- 
ject of several theoretical papers by 
K. T. Compton (Phys. Rev., April 
and May, 1916), while Dempster 
(Philos. Mag., May, 1916) concludes 
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as the result of experiments with hy- 
drogen that electrons of velocity cor- 
responding to 800-volts drop can pro- 
duce singly charged molecules, but 
that impact by these molecular ions 
is necessary to dissociate the H and 
produce Thomson’s H,; molecule. Fur- 
ther studies of thermonic discharge 
have been made by Lester (ibid., 
March, 1916) and Stoekle , (Phys. 
Rev., Noy., 1916) which throw more 
light on the tremendous influence of 
surface conditions. Tolman and 
Stewart have obtained direct experi- 
mental evidence of the production of 
an electromotive force by the accel- 
eration of metals, a minute effect re- 
quiring the most refined manipula- 
tion for its detection. A popular dis- 
cussion of the modern theories of the 
electrical properties of metals is 
given by Sir J. J. Thomson in his 
usual fascinating style in several pa- 
pers republished in the Scientific 
American Supplement (April and 
May, 1916). Data on some of these 
same complicated electrical proper- 
ties are given by Wald (Phys. Rev., 
Feb., 1916) and Smith (ibid., Oct., 
1916). 

Magnetism.—No very striking de- 
velopment in this field is to be re- 
corded, but it is evident that investi- 
gators are finding it difficult to rec- 
oncile the Weiss magneton theory of 
magnetism with experimental re- 
sults. This is especially the case with 
the thermo-magnetic data of Honda 
and Ishiwara, and is in evidence also 
in the study of the magneto-chemis- 
try of copper salts by Cabrera. 

X-Rays.—The use of X-rays for 
erystal analysis according to the 
method of Bragg is steadily increas- 
ing, important work having been 
done by Vegard (Philos. Mag., Nov., 
1916), who, in a study of xenotime 
and anatase, has reached fairly defi- 


nite conclusions as to the relation of 


the oxygen atoms to the metal atoms 
in the molecule. Ogg and Hopwood 
have used the method to decide sharp- 
ly against the proposed crystallo- 
graphic law of “valency volumes.” 
Bragg (Chem. Soe. Trans., March, 
1916) has summarized the results ob- 
tained by applying X-ray methods to 
crystal study, and Debye and Shoner 
(Phys. Zeit., July, 1916) have made 
a first attempt to obtain information 
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on the position of the electrons in the 
atoms by reflecting X-rays from cyl- 
inders of amorphous substances. : 
Our knowledge of X-ray spectra, 
that is, the wave length of X-rays 
produced from the elements when 
bombarded by cathode rays, is being 
continually extended, notably in a se- 
ries of papers by Siegbahn and his 
coworkers (Phil. Mag. and Phys. 
Zeit.). New lines are being discov- 
ered, and by using a vacuum spectro- 
meter Siegbahn has measured longer 
wave lengths (12.3 A. u.) than any 
heretofore noted, except, of course, by 
Sir J. J. Thomson, using his special 
methods for obtaining soft (or long 
wave-length) X-rays. A summary of 
Thomson’s work is given in Hngineer- 
ing (April, 1916). The Mosely linear 
relation between atomic number of 
the source-element, and the square 
root of frequency of X-rays produced 
turns out to be not generally linear. 
The. absorption coefficient of ‘soft 
X-rays has been investigated by Mil- 
ler (Phys. Rev., Oct., 1916), and 
Barkla and Shearer came to the rath- 
er surprising conclusion that the K 
and L X-rays, though of very differ- 
ent frequency, expel electrons with 
the same velocity when they produce 
ionization’ in a gas. Forman (bid., 
Jan., 1916) observes a definite in- 
crease in opacity of iron to. X-rays, 
due to magnetization, and Webster’s 
-results on the quantum relationships 
of characteristic X-rays are of decid- 
ed significance. He finds that none 
of the K lines in the X-ray spectrum 
of rhodium is produced until the ca- 
thode rays have a velocity sufficient 
to produce X-rays as short or short- 
er than the shortest K line. Increase 
of velocity after this.increases the 
relative intensity of/the K lines very 
rapidly as compared to the general 
background of rays. Of similar sig- 
nificance is Hull’s observation (ibid.) 
that the maximum energy of the 
cathode particles is equal to Planck’s 
h times the maximum frequency of 
the X-rays produced. 

Radioactivity—Many attempts have 
been made to alter the rate of decay 
of radioactive substances by changing 
- physical conditions, all of which have 
led to negative results; perhaps the 
most searching is that of Danycz 
and Wertenstein (Comptes Rendus, 
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Dee., 1915), who expose the active 
material to the impact of a particles 
from another source, without pro- 
ducing any effect. Richards and 
Wadsworth (Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 
Feb., 1916) have studied with great 
exactness ordinary and radioactive 
lead, finding that the density and 
atomic weight are both different for 
the two kinds of lead, but in such a 
way that the atomic volume is very 
nearly constant, The electrical charge 
of recoil atoms of radium and thori- 
um have been examined by Werten- 
stein (Comptes Rendus., Dec., 1915) 
and Henderson (Nov. Scot. Inst. Sci., 
Oct., 1915), and it is found that the 
charge depends on the gas or vapor 
present. A new long range a particle 
from thorium has been detected by 
Rutherford and Wood (Philos. Mag., 
April, 1916), and Biggs (ibid., May, 
1916) has brought out the very inter- 
esting fact that the energy of the 
secondary @-rays is not measurably 
altered by partly absorbing the X- 
rays which produced them. A sum- 
mary of the constants of radioactiv- 
ity is given by Wendt (Phys. Rev., 
March, 1916). 

Atomic and Molecular Structures.— 
Much of the recent work in light, ion- 
ization, radioactivity and X-rays 
deals so much with questions of 
atomic and molecular structure that 
it might well be classified under this 
heading. There remain to be men- 
tioned only a few articles dealing 
more exclusively with questions of 
structure. Parson (Smith. Contrib., 
Nov., 1915) builds up a theory in 
which a magneton is the nucleus, but 
the Bohr type of model, with a small 
positive nucleus as suggested by 
Rutherford, receives the most atten- ” 
tion. Kossel (Ann. d. Phys., March, 
1916) gives further consideration to 
his modified Bohr structure, which, 
whatever one may think of its prob- 
able reality, embodies better than 
any other the facts recently discov- 
ered about characteristic X-rays. Fa- 
jans (Phys. Zeit., Dec., 1915) sum- 
marizes recent work bearing on the 
periodic system, especially with ref- 
erence to the radioactive elements, and 
Harkins and Wilson (Philos. Mag., 
Nov., 1915) discuss structure from 
the standpoint of energy changes in- 
volved in atomic formation. 
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ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
W. L. TowER 


General Survey of Activities—The 
year 1916 shows a marked decrease in 
activity in evolutionary research, as 
measured by the output of investiga- 
tions since the last report. With Eu- 
rope involved in war and her scientific 
energies consumed in lines that con- 
tribute directly to military necessities 
of the moment, contributions from 
European workers are few, and, in the 
main, are results which were on hand 
at the beginning of hostilities, new 
investigations being entirely absent. 
In the non-belligerent countries, like- 
wise, there is a falling off of the out- 
put for the year, in number of publi- 
cations and in the progress that 
might be expected therefrom. The 
general result, therefore, is that the 
year shows little progress in further 
development of general theories and 
concepts, with no distinctly new de- 
velopments therein, but mainly the 
production of added data and the elab- 
oration of instances and conditions in 
the field of organic evolution. Much 
of the latter type of investigation, 
however, is distinctly valuable in clar- 
ifying previous investigations and ex- 
tending them, thus providing a basis 
for more substantial advance in the 
future. 

The chief activities of the year cen- 
ter in or around the Mendelian theory 
of heredity: in the further investiga- 
tions of the mechanism of the Men- 
delian principles, especially in their 
relations to sex, sex-linked and sex- 
limited characters; in the conditions 
of mutation in the Wnotherae, and 
the relations of this phenomenon to 
Mendelian mechanisms; and, lastly, 
in the continued and effective applica- 
tion of these newer genetic methods to 
the problems of improvement in eco- 
nomically valuable plants and ani- 
mals, as well as to the problems of 


the human race. In this latter con- 
nection, eugenic discussions and opin- 
ions, the suggested methods of treat- 
ment of diverse population problems, 
center more and more about purely 
biological processes and strikingly less 
around the different euthenic process- 
es. The European War and the prob- 
lems of elimination and replacement 
of losses in belligerent populations, 
with the array of associated problems - 
both biological and social, naturally 
have produced an extensive literature, 
which, unfortunately, is not of any 
marked value, but is mainly @ priori 
opinion, dogma or propaganda not too 
well conceived or presented. Little 
that appears solid or suggestive is to 
be found in these war eugenice writ- 
ings, and not a few of them are dis- 
tinetly hysterical in statement and in 
language. : ; 

Establishments for investigations in 
organic evolution, as well as resources 
therefor, remain substantially as in 
the preceding year, and the number of 
workers remains about the same. A 
new journal for the record of inves- 
tigations, Genetics, began publication 
during the year and promises to serve 
a useful purpose in the recording of 
American investigations (see also 
Botany, infra). All European jour- 
nals and publications are diminished 
in volume and in frequency as also in 
regularity of issue. 

Several books of general interest 
have appeared during the year. T. 
H. Morgan in A Critique of the The- 
ory of Evolution, presents an attempt 
to interpret some of the older evolu- 
tion data in terms of modern genetic 
research, with interesting and sugges- 
tive results; H. F. Osborn, in Men of 
the Old Stone Age, gives an admirable 
account of the early history of man, 
the remains, art, industries, and the 
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setting in which primitive man lived 
as far as known at the present time. 
M. Grant, in The Passing of a Great 
Race, attempts to present the picture 
of European peoples in the period be- 
tween that covered in Osborn’s work 
and the beginnings of European races 
as recorded in Ripley’s The Races of 
Hurope. Grant’s book is not in the 
same class with that of Osborn or 
Ripley, although the opportunity was 
no less. The three, however, present 
a most attractive history of man in 
Europe, but are in the main silent, or 
at best interpretative, as to the meth- 
ods and factors that were effective in 
the evolution of the human species. 
Somewhat in the same line is Hunt- 
ington’s Civilization and Climate in 
which are presented the author’s views 
of the climatic effects upon the hu- 
man animal and their réle, especially 
in the development of the diverse as- 
pects of civilization; while many do 
not agree with the author in his con- 
clusions, still he raises questions that 
are well worth serious consideration 
and further investigation. R. Pearl, 
in Modes of Research im Genetics, 
gives useful details, formulae and 
methods for the prosecution of genetic 
investigations along the most ap- 
proved lines. J. M. Coulter, in Hvo- 
lution, Heredity and Eugenics, gives a 
good elementary presentation of a 
wide array of topics, for the use of 
young students especially. The usual 
crop of texts produced for commercial 
purposes have appeared during the 
year, none of which has any special 
merit or shows any advance over the 
usual book of this class. 

Evolution Hypotheses. — Substan- 
tially no advances either in the fur- 
ther proof or in the elaboration of 
evolution hypotheses are found in the 
records of the year. Surveys of the 
present conditions of these hypotheses 
are good and useful, indicating in gen- 
eral an attempt to determine an ori- 
entation upon which to base investi- 
gations for the future. Of especial 
merit are Gates’ “The Mutation Fac- 
tor in Evolution”; J. A. Thomson, 
“Originative Factors in Evolution’; 
C. B. Davenport, “Evolution Theory 
in the Light of Modern Genetic Re- 
search”; H. H. Bartlett, “Mutation 
Theory from the Standpoint of @no- 
thera’; all present illuminating and 


useful surveys of the aspects of the 
evolution theory with which they are 
concerned, and in all there is present 
not a little of the interpretative ele- 
ment, of the attempt to see how far 
the newly developed concepts fit the 
observed conditions in nature. In 
general this is a welcome development, 
and no doubt one that will serve as 
a valuable corrective and a preventa- 
tive against expenditure of effort in 
unproductive directions. At present, 
however, this interpretation has not 
progressed sufficiently far to enable 
us to estimate accurately the general 
value of the newer developments in 
evolution hypotheses. 

Evolution of Species—Few at- 
tempts to trace the evolutionary his- 
tory of species are recorded. This is 
not unexpected, in that most of these 
histories are the product of European 
workers, who are now otherwise en- 
gaged. The most interesting perhaps 
is “The Ancestry of the Goose” (Jour. 
Her.), showing the probable develop- 
ment of the domesticated goose from 
the wild gray lag goose, found wild 
over most of the Old World. No evi- 
dence, however, as to the methods and 
factors in this evolution are derived 
from this study. 

Variation and Mutation—A sharp 
decline in activities in the fields of 
variation and mutation is noticeable, 
even the purely descriptive instances 
of “variations” of different kinds 
showing the lowest output in many 
years. The chief activities in varia- 
tion center about the question of the 
action of selection in the alteration of 
characters. Much discussion between 
W. EH. Castle and others upon this 
question is found in the journals of 
the year, but without any conclusive 
showing, both sides claiming proof 
more or less emphatically. The same 
problem also finds complications, not 
elaborated at present, in the attempt- 
ed interpretation of some selection ef- 
fects as due to multiple factors, mul- 
tiple allelomorphs, and to diverse as- 
pects of the pure-line hypothesis. The 
new data recorded, while good and 
carefully obtained, unfortunately are 
not of such a nature that “interpre- 
tation” by hostile “schools” is impos- 
sible, and as a result the entire “‘selec- 
tion question,” in its relation to the 
value and réle of small variations in 
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evolution, is in a highly unsettled 
condition, with no distinct progress 
towards solution during the year. 

H. 8. Jennings, in “Variation, Se- 
lection and Heredity in Difflugia Co- 
rona”’ (Genetics), presents a continu- 
ation of his previous investigations of 
the same activities in unicellular or- 
ganisms. He shows that the natural 
population consists of many heredi- 
tarily diverse stocks, and that a sin- 
gle stock, derived by fission’ from a 
single individual, gradually differenti- 
ated into many hereditarily diverse 
stocks, showing, he thinks, that selec- 
tion is able to produce marked results. 
L. M. Standish, “What Is Happening 
to the Hawthorne?” (Jour. Her.) 
gives a good brief account of the curi- 
ous conditions in this plant and of 
some of the many varieties that have 
been found; he suggests that the con- 
ditions are due to the hybridization of 
the two species and thinks that the 
new variants are not new species. O. 
Koehler (‘‘Ueber die Ursachen der 
Variabititiit bei Gattungsbastarden 
von Echiniden,” Zeit. Ind. Abs. Verer- 
bungslehre), gives interesting data on 
the variations in the characters of the 
hybrids in Echinoids. Statistical in- 
vestigations are very few, because of 
the preoccupation of European biome- 
tricians and the unpopularity of bio- 
metrics in America. 

Heredity.—All activities in the 
year in heredity center about aspects 
of the Mendelian theory, and inves- 
tigators have either abandoned con- 
sideration of other and older concepts, 
or are too busy reaping the harvests 
to be obtained so readily in the newer 
field. One finds little mention of the 
theory of ancestral influence in hered- 
ity or of the neo-Lamarckian princi- 
ples and certainly no additional evi- 
dence in their support. The records 
for 1916 are in the main extensions 
of those of the preceding year. 
No distinctly new aspects or concepts 
are found, and the investigations are 
largely of a routine nature, to deter- 
mine the behavior of the pairs of 
characters under investigation. Work- 
ers are now engaged in the catalogu- 
ing of the behavior of organic charac- 
ters. The investigations of T. H. Mor- 
gan and his associates, especially of 
the phenomena of non-disjunction and 
of crossing over in Drosophila, the 
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further findings in the grouping of 
the gametic factors in this animal, in 
total present the best picture of the 
mechanism of heredity and behavior 
of the characters in inheritance that 
we possess for any organism. Among 
the publications of the year may be 
mentioned as of general interest. C. 
B. Bridges’ “Non-disjunction and its 
Bearing upon the Chromosome Theory 
of Heredity,” presenting the general 
aspects of non-disjunction, and H. J. 
Muller’s “Mechanism of Crossing Over 
in Drosophila,” these two papers pre- 
senting a good digest of the year’s ad- 
vance in this aspect of hereditary be- 
havior. E. M. East records added 
data in the inheritance of characters 
in Nicotina; R. H. Biffen, some inter- 
esting facts in the suppression of 
characters in crossing; and in the 
same line are the findings of G. N. 
Collins and J. H. Kempton (Jour. 
Her.) in “Patrogenesis,’ a form of 
heredity in which the‘female charac- - 
ters are excluded from the hybrid 
progeny, as shown in the crossing of 
the grasses Tripsacum and Huchlaena. 
Just how this occurs is not clear from. 
the evidence presented and may be 
only one aspect of the so called “so- 
matic segregation,” a subject present- 
ed in some detail by HE. J. Kraus 
(Jour, Her.). 

C. H. Danforth in “Is Twinning 
Hereditary?” (Jour. Her.) recites the 
probable causes of twinning and gives 
data of the inheritance thereof, which 
seem to indicate an hereditary char- 
acter but perhaps not entirely so. In 
the same class is the study of E. N. 
Wentworth (Jowr. Her.) on the in- 
heritance of fertility in swine, reach- 
ing the conclusion that it is inherita- 
ble to a certain extent. J. L. Bonhote, 
in Vigor and Heredity (London), and 
others give a considerable ‘body of in- 
formation on the inheritance of these 
physiological characters, especially 
those associated with the reproductive 
process, the determination of the be- 
havior of which may lead to methods 
of much value in the production of 
domesticated races of high productiv- 
ity and vigor in the offspring, an ac- 
complishment of no little economic 
value. 

C. R. Stockard (Am. Nat.) in his 
account and analysis of the inheri- 
tance of degeneracy and deformity in 
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alcoholized mammals. gives observa- 
tions of value in relation to the ac- 
tion of alcohol upon the progeny of 
parents that are strongly alcoholized, 
showing the inheritance of the effects 
of alcoholic parents. From these and 
parallel experiments of other investi- 
gators, social and economic conclu- 
‘sions of importance are likely to be 
drawn, but the enthusiastic advocate 
of prohibition should remember that 
very few human animals are as con- 
stantly and strongly alcoholized as 
are those used in these experiments. 
In general, the records of the year 
show an increased critical attitude of 
investigators, more ready recognition 
of exceptions, less dogmatic adherence 
to the orthodox Mendelian concept, 
and a greater disposition to test out 
results. One notes a marked differ- 
ence between the writings of today 
and those of five years ago, when the 
effort was still that of finding added 
instances of Mendelian behavior. We 
no longer doubt the truth and univer- 
sality of the operation of the Mendel- 
jan principles, and through them 
there is now at our command a most 
valuable means for the analysis of the 
gametic, that is, the hereditary, con- 
stitution of organisms. So valuable 
and certain is this method of analysis 
that we may expect year by year ana- 
lytical studies on the constitution of 
the germ plasm, but it will probably 
_ be a long time before there will be 
many analyses so complete, thorough 
and illuminating as that which Mor- 
gan and his associates have made on 
the fruit fly Drosophila. This is un- 
doubtedly the best investigation of 
the behavior and mechanism of inher- 
itance that has ever been made. 
Heredity and Sex.—Research con- 
tinues to add to the/information upon 
the relation of sex/ and heredity but 
without any change in the general 
conclusions reached in previous years. 
The close association of sex and sex 
determination with hereditary phe- 
nomena continues to be shown, with 
differences only in unimportant de- 
tails. Goldschmidt has presented dur- 
ing the year some additional data 
from his investigations of the “inter- 
sexes” in the gypsy moth, but his at- 
tempt to interpret the results is not 
happy and no doubt will be modified 
in subsequent investigations. The sex 


ratios also receive considerable atten- 
tion; numerous instances of dispro- 
portion in the sexes of races of ani- 
mals and plants are recorded, and at- 
tempts are made to interpret the find- 
ings. Some evidence is forthcoming 
which indicates that this dispropor- 
tion of the ratios is due to hereditary 
agencies. H. D. King working with 
rats finds marked disproportions in 
different lines, some productive of 
maleness, others of femaleness, and 
the evidence seems to indicate that 
the condition is hereditary in a pure 
line. EK. N. Wentworth, in livestock 
breeding, also finds evidence for the 
existence of lines of special expres- 
sion, especially in secondary, sexual 
characters. The réle of these phe- 
nomena associated with sex may be of 
importance in economic work once we 
know the hereditary basis and action, 
provided they are inherited, as pres- 
ent evidence would indicate to be the 
case. 

Applied Evolution—The records of 
the year, especially the investigations 
and operations at the different agri- 
cultural experiment stations, show 
widespread use of modern genetic 
methods in the testing, improvement 
and development of economic plants 
and animals. While it has not given 
any conspicuous instance of accom- 
plishment, the year shows the inten- 
sive use of intelligent experiment, in 
place of the one time omnipresent “se- 
lection.” A wide array of topics find 
places in the literature of the year, 
from the attempts to produce a slow- 
burning tobacco recorded by D. Hoff- 
mann (Fiuhlings Land. Zeit.), who 
finds that slow-burning leaf is prob- 
ably inheritable, to high egg produc- 
tion in poultry, resistance to disease 
of domesticated plants, and so on. In 
all, thé literature is of the application 
of well known principles, and in this 
field no advances in general principles 
are to be found. 

Eugenics—The literature of eu- 
genics is if anything more voluminous 
than in preceding years but no more 
judicial in tone. Interest in eugenics, 
however, is increasing; the spread of 
the data and conclusions goes on rap- 
idly among the general public, so that 


it seems certain that the agitation 


will produce in an educational way 
much benefit. To the usual eugenie 
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efforts which have characterized for- 
mer years must be added the problems 
that have arisen, especially in Europe, 
as the direct result of the war. These 
problems concern in the main meth- 
ods of population replacement, and 
the discussions are mainly suggestions 
as to what might be done, ranging all 
the way from plural marriages to 
state bounties for numerous progeny. 
In all this writing there is little that 
is instructive or that is based upon 
any determined social, economie or bi- 
ological principles. In fact, one gains 
the impression that the entire agita- 
tion for increase in the population in 
the briefest possible time arises more 
from the desire for more men for the 
military establishments of the na- 
tions than for any other purpose. 

Most instructive and valuable from 
the evolutionary viewpoint is the ef- 
fort to spread information concern- 
ing the effects of disease and its réle 
in the production of undesirable con- 
ditions in the population. Organiza- 
tions of different kinds are being 
formed in the belligerent nations for 
‘the spread of this practical aspect of 
eugenics, which will no doubt be pro- 
ductive of much good. Eugenie sur- 
veys are also being developed, as that 
in Nassau County, New York, which 
is financed by an appropriation of 
$10,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Kansas City, Mo., also has un- 
dertaken a survey, and doubtless sim- 
ilar surveys will be organized within 
a few years in many other localities. 
Their findings, if the surveys are in- 
telligently made, should provide val- 
uable information upon many popula- 
tion problems, means of control, and 
possibly of agencies in population evo- 
lution. (See also XV, Mental Hy- 
giene.) 

The accumulation of information of 
the behavior of human traits as 
shown in family pedigrees still goes 
on, but one cannot but deplore the 
tendency to attribute everything that 
is found to the action of purely bio- 
logical heredity, social heredity as a 
possible factor being sorely neglected 
or entirely ignored. Whatever may 
be the final solution of the problem 
of the production of human traits, the 
data that are accumulating provide 
evidence that there are certain com- 
binations which it is wise to avoid in 


marriage, so that advice as to the de- 
sirability of prospective matings can 
be given in many instances with a 
fair degree of certainty. In this con- 
nection the Eugenics Record Office, at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. 
Y., undertakes to answer to the best 
of its ability any questions of a eu- 
genic nature. 

The following publications of gen- 
eral interest show the range of the 
activities in this field: A. K, Hamil- 
ton (Jour. Her.) describes the diffi- 
culties encountered in the giving of 
“eugenic advice”; C. B. Davenport, in 
“The Feebly Inhibited,” presents the 
arguments concerning nomadism and 
temperament; W. F. Wilcox discusses 
the relations between the falling birth 
rate and the death rate, pointing out 
that the death rate is about as low as 
it can go, and asks what is to happen 
if the birth rate continues to fall (see 
XXVIII, Vital Statistics). Delin- 
quency and feeble-mindedness come in © 
for their full share of attention, but 
T. H. Harris (Jour. of Delinquency) 
finds that only 25 per cent. of delin- 
quents are feeble-minded, and holds 
that the remainder are the product of 
bad or undesirable environmental con- 
ditions (see also XV, Mental Hy- 
giene). Interesting studies of bald- 
ness, as that of D. Osborn (Jow~. 
Her.), show that baldness seems to be 
inherited in precise patterns, is con- 
fined largely to males, has no relation 
to the hats used, and may be a sex- 
limited character in its mode of in- 
heritance. 

Several semi-popular presentations 
of no especial merit were published 
during the year, although they will no 
doubt serve to aid the spread of a 
“eugenie conscience” and the data up- 
on which the eugenie propaganda is 
based. Inheritable diseases of many 
kinds find record in the publications 
of the year, but conspicuously lacking 
in most of these records are adequate 
clinical pictures and determinations 
of the cases. In popularity as a topic 
for discussion, eugenics is making dis- 
tinct progress, but in principles and 
accuracy of data and conclusions one 
is justified in caution, and entitled to 
ask for better determinations and in- 
vestigations by more skilful investiga- 
tors than at present usually em- 
ployed. 
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Tendencies in Research.—During 
the year 1916, while the general trend 
_of investigation in zodlogy has been in 
the direction followed for the last few 
years, there has been a noticeable ten- 
dency toward the wider application of 
the methods of modern physiological 
chemistry. This is a result of the 
gradually deepening conviction that 
further advance along some of the old 
lines is dependent upon an increase 
in our knowledge of the chemistry of 
living organisms. 

Systematic Zoélogy.—In the field of 
taxonomy a notable contribution: has 
been that of Pratt in his Manual of 
the Invertebrate Animals (McClurg), 
which is in the nature of an American 
Leunis. The book is one which fills 
a need and should prove exceedingly 
useful. Radcliffe (Bull. Bur. Fish., 
xxxiv) has given an account of the 
sharks and rays which will be useful 
to investigators working on our south- 
ern Atlantic coast. Wilson (ibid.), 
working on the crustacean parasites 
of the fresh-water fishes of the United 
States, has been able to increase the 
list of 12 species previously known as 
parasitic forms, to 46, 10 of which 
are new to science. Rehn and Hebard 
(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. of Philadel- 
phia, 68) have made a very complete 
investigation of the Dermaptera and 
Orthoptera of the Coastal Plain and 
Piedmont region in the southeastern 
United States. 

Cytology.—The investigations in 
eytology may be grouped, in the main, 
about two subjects, the nature and 
significance of mitochondria and the 
nature and significance of chromo- 
somes. Of the first group that of 
Cowdry is especially important. 
Cowdry (Am. Jour. Anat., xix) has 
given an excellent review of our 
knowledge of mitochondria and of the 
methods used in their study. He con- 
cludes that they may now be defined 
in microchemical terms as well as in 
a morphological way, in that chem- 
ically they resemble the phospholipins 
and to a lesser extent the albumins. 
Because of this probable composition, 
the author feels that their function as 
a material basis of heredity is doubt- 
ful, but he believes that the question 
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should remain at present an open 
one (see also XX VII, Anatomy). This - 
opinion, like that of Wilson (Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci:, ii), indicates the 
present state of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Wilson, in studying chondri- 
osomes (which arise from numerous 
mitochondria) in scorpions, noted that 
in one, the chondriosomal material 
was distributed exactly and in an- 
other, irregularly. In view of this 
fact he is of opinion that a wide dis- 
tinction should be ‘drawn between 
chondriosomes and chromosomes in 
respect to their power of division and 
relation to heredity. M. R. Lewis and 
Robertson (Biol. Bull., xxx) discuss 
mitochondria in the locust, Chorthip- 
pus, the structures being observed by 
tissue-culture methods. They found 
that mitochondria in the form of 
granules are present in the spermato- 
gonia; these increase in amount dur- 
ing the growth stage and arrange 
themselves along the spindle during 
the division of the spermatocytes; 
subsequently they form the nebenkern 
of the spermatid and develop from 
this into two equal homogeneous 
threads in the tail of the spermato- 
zoon. Bullard (Am. Jour. Anat., 
xix) found that the mitochondria in 
cardiac muscles are not markedly 
decreased in imanition nor increased 
when fats are given as food. The neu- 
tral fat droplets in cardiac muscle do 
not arise from mitochondria (see also 
XXVII, Anatomy). 

Of the second group of cytological 
papers, that of Guyer (Biol. Bull., 
Xxxi) on the chromosomes of the com- 
mon fowl is particularly welcome be- 
cause of the many questions which 
have been raised in connection with 


the distribution of the chromosomes — 


and the evidence from breeding in 
fowl. Guyer’s later studies confirm 
his earlier ones regarding the pres- 
ence of a large curved element in pri- 
mary spermatocytes, corresponding 
with the sex chromosome of other 
forms. This element seems to be 
bivalent, being formed by the union of 
two characteristic curved chromo- 
somes. In the ovarian and nephridial 
tissues of the female a single curved 
element may be seen. At the division 
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of the primary spermatocytes the 
bivalent, curved element passes undi- 
vided to one pole, thus producing two 
classes of secondary spermatocytes, 
one with eight and one with nine 
chromosomes. The secondary sper- 
matocytes, when ready for division, 
are of two groups, showing four and 
five chromosomes respectively, thus 
indicating that a pairing of chromo- 
somes has taken place. It seems prob- 
able that only one group of sperma- 
tids, that with the odd element, be- 
come spermatczoa, the evidence in- 
dicating that the spermatids contain- 
ing only four chromosomes degener- 
ate. The cytological evidence now in- 
dicates that the female soma is hetero- 
zygous and the male soma homozy- 
gous, which is in harmony with the 
evidence from breeding with regard to 
sex and sex-linked characters, 

Wodsedalek (Biol. Bull., xxx) has 
presented a very complete account of 
the causes of sterility in the mule, 
based on the development of the male 
germ cells in this hybrid. The num- 
ber of chromosomes in the ass is con- 
siderably greater than in the horse. 
As a consequence there is superfluous 
chromatin in the form of many un- 
paired chromosomes in the early germ- 
cell stages. The evidence shows that 
an attempt to eliminate this chroma- 
tin is made by the primary spermato- 
cytes. Most of the cells disintegrate 
during the prophases of the primary 
spermatocytes. No secondary sperma- 
tocytes or spermatids and consequent- 
ly no spermatozoa are formed. 

Metz (Jour. Hap. Zool., xxi), in a 
study of about 80 species of Diptera, 
found the chromosomes to be associ- 
ated in pairs in diploid cells: this 
was found to be characteristic of all 
cells, somatic as well as germinal. 
Robertson (Jour. Morph., xxvii), from 
his studies on the chromosomes in 
Acrididae, concludes that the chias- 
matype theory of Jannsens has not 
been established on a firm basis cyto- 
logically and should not be accepted 
unreservedly. He also concludes that 
the degrees of variation shown in the 
chromosomes is paralleled by the de- 
grees of variation exhibited by somat- 
ic structures. In this respect his 
views confirm McClung’s hypothesis 
on the taxonomic value of chromo- 
somes. 


Wenrich’s observations (Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zo6l., Harvard, 60) on the 
spermatogenesis of Phrynotettia mag- 
nus mark a distinct advance in our 
knowledge. It was possible to recog- 
nize selected chromosomes in the sper- 
matogonia and to trace these through 
all stages from the spermatogonia to 
the spermatids, thus demonstrating 
continuous individuality through these 
stages. The spermatogonial divisions 
showed that each chromosome forms 
a vesicle in the earlier telophases, and 
that it expands and becomes diffused 
within these vesicles. Although the 
vesicles coalesce there is always a 
remnant of the chromosome within 
the vesicle, and in the prophase the 
chromatin concentrates about this 
remnant, forming a spirally coiled 
thread, which develops into a pro- 
phase chromosome. Wenrich, like sev- 
eral other investigators, has found 
further evidence of the conjugation of 
the chromosomes in pairs by para- 
synapsis. Browne (Jowr. Morph., 
xxvi) after working on six species of 
Notonecta has concluded that in 
these forms, differences in somatic 
characters in the different species can- 
not be correlated with the differences 
in the number and arrangement of 
chromosomes. Smith (Biol. Buil., 
Xxxl) has given one of the few ac- 
counts on the cytology of the Odona- 
ta. He has shown that in the drag- 
on fly, Sympetrum semicinctum, a sex 
chromosome is present and that two 
classes of spermatids are formed. 
Goodrich (Jour. Hap. Zodl., xxi) has 
determined that in Ascaris incurva 
paired bodies representing pro-chro- 
mosomes may be seen. Bachhuber 
(Biol. Bull., xxx), working on the 
spermatogenesis of the rabbit, has 
found that 22 chromosomes are pres- 
ent in the spermatogonia; that there 
are two elements corresponding to an 
#@ and a y chromosome; and that a 
chromatoid body, which underwent no 
division and was cast off with excess 
cytoplasm in the metamorphosing 
spermatid, was present. Bridges 
(Genetics, 1) in an important paper 
has given evidence which shows that 
the production by a female Drosophi- 
la of a daughter like herself or of a 
son like the father, so-called primary 
exceptions, may be correlated with 
processes of reduction and fertiliza- 
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tion. In the determination of this 
fact he has been able to show that in 
Drosophila the « chromosome is a dif- 
ferentiator of sex, while the y chromo- 
some, although it has some normal 
function, is not necessary for the de- 
velopment of some male characters. 
Pappenheimer (Anat. Rec., xi) has 
given a review of the literature and 
an account of his own observations on 
' the Golgi apparatus, a cytoplasmic 
structure of considerable complexity 
which is present in the somatic and 
sex cells of all metazoa and is possibly 
present in all protozoa. Its function 
in cell metabolism is unknown. Allen 
(ibid. X) in his paper on cell division 
in the albino rat has presented valua- 
ble information on new methods of fix- 
ation and technique (see also XXVII, 
Anatomy). Macklin (Biol. Bull., 
xxx) has studied amitosis in tissue 
from chick embryos grown in vitro. 
He has found that in this material 
amitosis involves only the nucleus, 
not the cytoplasm. He distinguishes 
between nuclear fragmentation, a 
pathological condition, and nuclear 
amitosis. Erdmann and Woodruff 
(Jour. Hap. Zool., xx) have described 
for Paramecium caudatum a reorgan- 
ization process (endomixis) similar 
to that which they have previously de- 
scribed for P. aurelia. They regard it 
as a regulatory process which occurs 
in the absence of conjugation. (See 
also XXVII, Anatomy.) 

. Embryology.—C. W. Wilson (Univ. 
Cal. Pub. Zool., xvi) has given a good 
account of the life history of a soil 
ameeba. He has considered division by 
binary fission, reconstruction of the 
nucleus, chromidial formation, encyst- 
ment and enflagellation. The flagel- 
late stage is of brief duration, the 
flagellates sinking down on the sub- 
stratum and becoming ameboid. 
Gametogenesis and syngamy have not 
been found, although isolated in- 
stances resembling stages in syngamy 
have been seen. 

Hartman (Jour. Morph., xxvii), in 
his study of the development of the 
opossum, Didelphys virginiana, has 
presented evidences that the mature 
egg of the opossum shows no polar- 
ity; that there is an elimination of 
yolk along the entire periphery at the 
time of the first cleavage, the two 
blastomeres forming a new membrane; 


and that as cleavage proceeds, the 
blastomeres migrate to the periphery 
and become closely arranged against 
the zona pellucida. He has also shown 
that the endoderm is formed by the 
proliferation of specialized “endoderm 
mother cells’ which appear only in 
the embryonic area of the blastocyst 
(see also XXVII, Anatomy). Spur- 
geon and Brooke (Anat. Rec., x) also 
have investigated the early develop- 
ment of the opossum and. have given 
an account of the early segmentation 
which differs from that of Hartman in 
that they describe polarity as notice- 
able at the beginning of segmentation. 
They also describe the giving off of 
fragments, or extrusion, of cytoplasm 
and yolk from the egg at the time of 
the first cleavage (see also XXVII, 
Anatomy). 

Locy and Larsell (Am. Jour. Anat., 
xix) have given a very adequate de- 
scription of the development of the 
lung of the domestic fowl, a precise 
study of the development of the bron- 
chial tree, of the air sacs and of the 
recurrent bronchi (see also XXVII, 
Anatomy). Bremer (ibid.) has shown 
that in animals in which there is an 
early degeneration of the Wolffian 
body, the placenta is provided with an 
apparatus similar to that found in the 
glomeruli of the Wolffian body or kid- 
ney, i. e., thin plates of epithelium 
overlying the fetal capillaries (see 
also XXVIII, Anatomy). Jordan 
(ibid.) has described the angioblast 
in pigs as arising from mesenchyma 
(see also XXVII, Anatomy). He has 
found that the mesenchyma may dif- 
ferentiate directly into endothelium 
or into hematoblasts. In the yolk 
sac of pig embryos of 5-15 mm. the 
stages in hematopoiesis, represented 
successively by hzematoblasts, eryth- 
roblasts and normoblasts, with tran- 
sition stages, are present in abun- 
dance. Emmell (ibid.) has studied 
the masses, or clusters, of cells which 
are found firmly attached to the wall 
in the aorta of mouse, rabbit and pig 
embryos (see also XXVII, Anatomy). 
These have arisen from the vascular 
epithelium. He regards this condi- 
tion as being opposed to the theory 
that the endothelium of the vascular 
system does not contribute 'to the 
formed elements of the blood. He be- 
lieves that under certain abnormal 
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conditions the vascular epithelium 
may proliferate cells which are added 
to the free elements of the blood. Jor- 
dan (Anat. Rec., x) in a similar in- 
vestigation had reached conclusions 
of the same nature (see also XXVII, 
Anatomy). Shipley (ibid.) has point- 
ed out the possibilities of tissue-cul- 
ture methods in hematological inves- 
tigations (see also XXVII, Anatomy). 
He has shown that red blood corpus- 
cles, for the most part abnormal, de- 
veloped in tissue taken from the area 
opaca of the chick before the forma- 
tion of blood islands and the elabora- 
tion of hemoglobin. He is of the 
opinion that the hemoglobin-bearing 
cells develop from colorless ameboid 
elements of probable mesoblastic ori- 
gin. Danchakoff (ibid.), in urging 
the monophyletic origin of blood cells, 
has presented evidence that mesenchy- 
mal cells of the mesoderm are the 
source of various differentiation prod- 
ucts (see also XXVII, Anatomy). 

Gudger (Zodlogica, ii) has given a 
general account of the development of 
the gaff-topsail catfish, a form in 
which the male carries the eggs, dur- 
ing development, in the mouth. The 
description has been made from a se- 
ries complete with the exception of 
segmentation stages. Ball (Jour. 
Morph., xxvii) has described the ori- 
gin of the two or more embryos found 
in the capsules of Paravortex gemelli- 
para, a Rhabdocoel, as due to the en- 
closure of two or more eggs within the 
shell secreted by the shell gland. 
Grave (ibid.) has concluded that the 
peculiarities in origin of the celomic 
pouches of Ophiura brevispina and 
other echinoderms having large yolk- 
laden eggs may be due to the fact that 
organ-forming substances which ordi- 
narily flow together at the time of 
fertilization are prevented from fus- 
ing by the mass of inert yolk which 
fills the egg. (See also XXVII, 
Anatomy.) 

Experimental Embryology.—Conk- 
lin (Proc. Nat. Acad. Set., ii), work- 
ing with the eggs of Orepidula, has 
reached the conclusion that it is dif- 
ficult but not impossible to change 
the polarity of eggs, and that the per- 
sistence of polarity is due to a some- 
what resistant framework of proto- 
plasmic strands which serve to pre- 
serve the relative positions of nucleus 


and centrosphere in the cell axis. 
Packard (Jour. Bap. Zool., xxi), as a 
result of experiments with radiations 
of radium in Arbacia, has concluded 
that a brief but intense radiation dur- 
ing certain stages produces accelera- 
tion of development. This effect he 
believes may possibly be due to the 
acceleration of the action of enzymes 
in the production of oxidation. Wer- 
ber (ibid.) has shown that chemical 
modification of the environment may 
produce blastostylosis, resulting in the 
elimination of present or potential or- 
gan-forming material. The chief cause 
of teratogeny is probably parental 
metabolic toxemia. Loeb (Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., ii) has reported on the sex 
of parthenogenetic frogs, which were 
obtained by pricking the unfertilized 
egg. Of seven frogs, now more than a 
year old, two have been examined cy- 
tologically and have been found to be 
males. (See also XXVII, Anatomy.) 

General Physiology—R. S. Lillie 
(Jour. Hap. Zo6l., xxi) has advanced 
this hypothesis of cell division: the 
change of form is the result of two 
chief factors. 


(1) A definitely localized increase of 
surface tension, resulting directly from 
increased permeability and decreased 
electrical polarization of the cell sur- 
face, over two syminetrical areas center- 
ing at the poles and extending to near 
the equator; and (2) a secondary or 
adjuvant effect of the same kind due 
to the diffusion of electrolytes from the 
astral centers. 


C. R. Moore (Biol. Bull., xxxi) has 
concluded that the superposition of 
fertilization on parthenogenesis in Ar- 
bacia is impossible where the activa- 
tion of the egg by the parthenogenetic 
agent is complete. M. R. Lewis (Anat. 
Rec., x) has reported on the success- 
ful adaptation of sea water as a tis- 
sue-culture medium (sée also XXVII, 
Anatomy). Child (Biol. Bull., xxx) 
has shown for the sea urchin, Arba- 
cia, the presence of a distinct gradient 
in susceptibility to various reagents 
along the apico-basal axis of blastula, 
gastrula and later stages of larval 
development. Child (Jour. Hap. 
Zool., xxi), from his experiments on 
the control of the head form in Pla- 
naria, has concluded that two factors 
are concerned in determining whether 
a head shall develop on a piece or 
not: (1) reaction of cells adjoining 
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the cut surface, and (2) stimulation 
‘of the piece as a whole following sec- 
tion. Hyman (ibid., xx) has demon- 
strated in Oligochaetes a gradient in 
the rate of metabolism. In the for- 
mation of zodids the gradient of the 
zodid becomes independent of the gra- 
dient of the parent animal. Shull 
and Ladoff (tbid., xxi), working on 
Hydatima senta, have concluded that 
oxygen in the water increases the pro- 
duction of males. The effect of oxy- 
gen was most marked in its counter- 
action of agencies which diminish the 
production of males. Whitney (ibid., 
xx), working with pedigreed cultures 
of Hydatina senta, has confirmed his 
earlier work to the effect that a diet 
of colorless flagellates causes only 
female-producing daughters ‘to be 
formed, while a diet of green flagel- 
lates causes the production of a very 
high percentage of male-producing 
daughters. Whitney (Biol. Buil., 
xxxi) has also obtained very inter- 
esting results in causing the rotifer 
Brachionus pala to change to Brachio- 
nus amphiceros by the addition of so- 
dium silicate to the culture medium. 

Ewing (ibid.) has found that long 
continued parthenogenetic reproduc- 
tion by the aphid Aphis avenae did 
not affect its size, color or fecundity. 
Rogers and Lewis (ibid.) have made 
some interesting thermo-couple de- 
terminations of the relation of body 
temperature of certain cold-blooded 
animals to the temperature of the 
environment. A quick and close ad- 
justment is made by the earthworm 
and the small, spotted salamander; a 
slower but similar adjustment is made 
by the fresh-water mussel and the 
goldfish. R.S. Lillie (ibid., xxx) in 
discussing the theory of anesthesia 
has concluded that under the influence 
of a narcotizing agent the plasma 
membrane undergoes an increase in 
its general stability or resistance to 
alteration. The cell is thus shut off 

_ from the disturbing effects of environ- 
' mental changes. 

Willis (2bid.) has reached the con- 
clusion that the nucleus in ameba di- 
rectly influences the attachment of the 
protoplasm to the substratum. Shaef- 
fer (Jour. Hap. Zoél., xx) has de- 
scribed the formation of food cups by 
amoeba in its feeding. Mast and Root 


sion that the action of surface tension 
plays a minor réle in the process of 
feeding by ameba. Mast and Lash- 
ley (ibid.) have found that the feed- 
ing cone in Paramecium, Stentor and 
Sprrostomum is not continuously pro- 
duced and that in the circumstances 
of its production it cannot be of 
great value in ascertaining the char- 
acter of the environment in front of 
the animal. 

Parker (ibid.) hag described the 
effector systems of actinians as those 
responding to environmental changes. 
He has classified them as the mucous, 
nematocyst, ciliary and muscular sys- 
tems. Of these four, the first three 
are independent of the control of the 
nervous system; the muscular system 
is in part dependent on, in part inde- 
pendent of, nervous control. Non- 
nervous muscular responses are rela- 
tively slow. Cary (ibid.) has deter- 
mined that regeneration in insulated 
halves of the disk in Cassiopea is 
more rapid on the portion on which 
the sense organs have been allowed to 
remain. 

Loeb and Wasteneys (ibid., xx), 
working on the relative efficiency of 
various parts of the spectrum for the 
heliotropie reactions of animals and 
plants, have found that in the forms 
used there seem to be two sorts of 
heliotropic substances, one with a 
maximum of sensitiveness in the yel- 
low green region, and the other with 
a maximum of sensitiveness in the 
blue. The two groups of substances 
are distributed independently of 
the boundaries between animals and 
plants. Goodale (Biol. Bull., xxx) 
has investigated further the develop- 
ment of male plumage in ovariotom- 
ized fowl. He has found that the or- 
gan formed on the site of the excised 
ovary is not an ovary or a testis, but 
is probably a development of the 
Wolffian body. 

Physiology.—Bensley (Am. Jour. 
Anat., xix) has found that in the thy- 
roid, during the normal mode of secre- 
tion, the secretion is formed in the 
outer pole of cells and excreted direct- 
ly into the vascular channels of the 
gland. The interfollicular colloid rep- 
resents a storage product stored dur- 
ing hyper-activity of the gland. Jack- 
son (ibid.) has concluded that in 
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follicular epithelium of the thyroid 
becomes atrophied. The interfollicu- 
lar colloid may show no abnormal 
changes; advanced stages of degen- 
eration of the follicular epithelium 
are accompanied by dissolution and 
disintegration of the colloid. Pearl 
(Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., ii) has found 
that the feeding of pituitary sub- 
stance (anterior lobe), and corpus lu- 
teum to growing chicks retards 
growth. Hoskins (Jour. Exp. Zoél., 
xxi) has obtained evidence that the 
feeding of hypophysis and pineal ma- 
terial produces no marked or constant 
effect upon the body or organs of al- 
bino rats. The feeding of thymus is 
without effect, while thyroid may 
cause hypertrophy of the heart, liver, 
spleen, kidneys and suprarenal glands. 
The statements are made throughout 
for the dosages employed. 
Adaptation.—Andrews (ibid., xx) 
has shown that the rapid and striking 
color changes shown in the rhinoceros 
beetle, Dynestes tityrus, are depend- 
ent on moisture. The material com- 
posing the outer layer of the exo- 
skeleton is such that it readily ab- 
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sorbs and gives off moisture from 
the air as well as from liquid. Lau- 
rens (ibid.) has pointed out that the 
ordinary reaction of pigment cells in 
the skin of animals to light is to ex- ' 
pand. When this does not take place 
it is due to the controlling regulatory 
influence of the eyes. Mast (Bull. 
Bur. Fish., xxxiv) has made a long 
series of experiments on the changes 
in shade, color and pattern of the 
flounders Paralichthys and Ancylop- 
setta. Simulation of the background 
is more perfect in Paralichthys, which 
on a white background may become 
almost pure white; on black, nearly 
black; on gray, gray of nearly the 
same shade; and on blue, green, yel- 
low, orange, pink or brown, a color 
remarkably similar to that of the 
background. The time required for 
adaptation to color is longer than for 
adaptation to shade or pattern. Young 
(Jour. Hap. Zoél., xx) has concluded 
from a considerable experience with 
the habits of caged birds that still- 
hess is probably a more important 
factor than color in protecting ani- 
mals from their foes. 


BOTANY 
B. M. Dugaar 


Journals.—In the Yrar Boox for 
1914 (p. 652) special attention was 
drawn to the increase in the number 
of botanical journals in the United 
States. Since that time several addi- 
tional periodicals have appeared, and 
while only one is strictly botanical, 
the remainder, fortunately, offer fa- 
cilities for the publication of botani- 
cal material in several of the applied 
fields, where the congestion of papers 
has been particularly acute. The new 
journals are: (1) Addisonia (New 
York Botanical Garden), devoted ex- 
elusively to colored illustrations of 
native plants accompanied by descrip- 
tive material; (2) Soil Science (edit- 
ed at New Brunswick, N. J.), accept- 
ing papers in bacteriology and plant 
physiology “when they may contrib- 
ute directly to our knowledge of soil 
fertility;” (3) Journal of Bacteriolo- 
gy (official organ of the Society of 
American Bacteriology), publishing 
a classified review of bacteriological 
literature; and (4) Genetics (edited 
at Princeton University) . 


General.—Students in histology will 
find a well arranged text in the third 
edition of Stevens’ Plant Anatomy, 
written from the point of view of the 
student whose interest should be di- 
rected also to physiology and phyloge- 
ny. Part I of Ganong’s new manual, 
A Textbook of Botany for Colleges, 
though finding a basis in morphology, 
is written largely from the standpoint 
of physiology and ecology, discarding 
entirely from this part any such con- 
secutive outline of the plant kingdom 
as characterizes many other texts. 
Gager in his Fundamentals of Botany 
emphasizes the physiological and util- 
itarian aspects of the subject, and 
while he does not discard the usual 
typical outline of groups, he gives 
these without reference to relation- 
ship or origin. Among other Ameri- 
can works of special interest to bot- 
anists are the following: The third 
edition of Chamberlain’s Method in 
Plant Histology, completely rewrit- 
ten and up to date; Mathew’s Field 
Book of Trees and Shrubs, intended 
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as a semi-popular handbook of woody 
plants; Child’s Senescence and Reju- 
venescence, which, while written 
largely from the zodlogical stand- 
point, is of special interest to botan- 
ists; and Child’s suggestive work, 
Indiwiduality in Organisms, essential- 
ly a new presentation of a dynamic 
theory of the origin and maintenance 
of individuality, and, on the whole, a 
philosophical discussion. 
Taxonomy.— While there have been 
no extensive new plans announced in 


the field of taxonomy during the year,. 


the amount of material published 
shows a greater activity than for some 
years previous. From the Arnold Ar- 
boretum Sargent’s Plantae Wilsoni- 
anae, or list of woody plants collect- 
ed in China, has reached the third 
volume. Piper and Beattie have is- 
sued a Flora of the Northwest Coast, 
embracing that part of Washington 
and Oregon constituting a natural re- 
gion lying west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. The number of species reported 
is 1,617, among which, it is interest- 
ing to note, there are 22 species of 
conifers and a single species of oak. 
An extensive monograph of Phoraden- 
dron, the mistletoes, by Trelease (pub- 
lished by the Univ. of Illinois), is a 
complete revision of the genus with 
descriptions and illustrations of about 
300 valid species and varieties. The 
Trees of Vermont (Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Bull. 194), by Burns and Otis, gives a 
somewhat popular systematic treat- 
ment of the trees of the state. The 
contributions from the U. S. National 
Herbarium deal chiefly with central 
and tropical American phanerogams, 
together with notes on plants of lower 
California collected by a recent expe- 
dition. 

Among the numerous other short 
papers on the seed plants, space per- 
mits the consideration of only a few. 
Fernald and Weatherby (IRhodora, 
xvili, 1, 181) have revised the genus 
of halophytic grasses, Puccinella, for 
the eastern part of the country, with 
11 species and three varieties; notes 
on some western species also are given. 
St. John (ibid., 121) contributes a re- 
vision of the Potamogetons of the sec- 
tion Coleophylli, limiting this account 
to American forms, five species and 
two varieties being described, with 
extensive citations. Notes on inter- 


esting plants collected in the south- 
ern states are given by Pennell (Buil. 
Torrey Bot. Olub, xliii, 93, 407), con- 
sidering thus far primarily the genera 
Commelina and Smilax. Blake (Rho- 
dora, Xviii, 53) describes three new 
species of sea lavender, and revising 
the North American forms, reports 
nine species. Rowlee (Bull. Torrey 
Bot. Olub, xliii, 305) has determined 
an interesting collection of plants 
made by Furlong in southern Patago- 
nia, 166 species being reported. The 
genus Panicum is recently treated by 
Hitchcock (N. Am. Flora, Xvii, part 
3, 197), who reports for North Amer- 
ica 211 species, among which he is 
sponsor for 32. 

Work on the Pteridophyta and Bry- 
ophyta constitutes each year a very 
small part of taxonomic endeavor. 
It is, however, of special interest to 
report a few papers showing the prog- 
ress in this field. A serviceable popu- 
lar guide to the names of the north- 
eastern states is contributed by Dun- 
ham. Williams (Bull, Torrey Bot. 
Club, xliii, 323) gives a list of about 
70 species of mosses collected in Peru 
as an incidental result of the Yale 
expeditions of 1911 and 1915. Evans 
(Rhodora, xviii, 74, 103) concludes 
his treatment of North American 
Hepaticae. 

Among many papers reporting new 
species or giving descriptions of fun- 
gi, the following have special inter- 
est attaching to someimportantgroup. 
Burt (Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard., iii, 203) 
continuing his studies of North 
American Thelephoraceae, revises the 
genus Hypochnus, retaining under it 
such Corticium-like species as possess 
rough, echinulate, or colored spores. 
Thirty-one species are described, of 
which 14 are new and 12 represent 
new combinations. Discussing the 
Perisporiaceous genus Meliola on the 
basis of collections made in Porto Ri- 
co, Stevens (Il. Biol, Mon., ii, no. 4) 
records for the island 95 species and 
six varieties on 53 families of hosts. 
Thaxter (Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and 
Seie., lii, 1) has further enriched the 
genera Chitonomyces and Rickia of 
the Laboulbeniaceae by the descrip- 
tion of 14 and 37 species, respectively, 
all from tropical regions. Murrill (NV. 
Am. Flora, ix, 375) continues an ac- 
count of Agariceae. 
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Morphology.— Hoar (Am. Jour. 
Bot., iii, 413), through an anatomical 
study of Betulaceae, argues for the 
primitive position of this family 
among dicotyledons, as opposed to a 
higher position resulting through re- 
duction in characters. ‘The results of 
an anatomical investigation of species 
of Piper by Hoffstadt (Bot. Gaz., Ixii, 
15) suggest that these plants should 
be placed well towards the level of 
monocotyledons, confirming the opin- 
ion derived from a study of the female 
gametophyte. Studying reduction di- 
visions in Allium tricoccum, Nothna- 
gel (ibid., Ixi, 453) interprets the 
heterotypic division as following the 
initiation of a regular somatic divi- 
sion, which latter, however, is only 
typically completed in the homotypic 
division. Weatherwax (Bull. Torr. 
Bot. Club, xliii, 127) finds that while 
normally the maize plant is mone- 
cious, “every flower of either sex con- 
tains either rudimentary or functional 
elements of the opposite sex.” 

As a result of studies which he has 
been able to base upon excellent mate- 
rial secured in Java and Ceylon, 
Thompson (Am. Jour. Bot., iii, 135) 
contributes a detailed study of Gne- 
tum enabling him to present sugges- 
tions as to relationships (1) within 
the order, (2) to the Gymnosperms, 
and (3) to the Angiosperms and their 
probable origin. He would conceive 
the Angiosperm ancestors as related 
to modern Gnetales. Chamberlain 
(Bot. Gaz., Ixi, 353) has studied 
Stangeria paradowa, the most fern- 
like of the Cycads, with respect to the 
life history of the gametophytes, fer- 
tilization, and embryogeny. Among 
interesting features are an apparent 
haploid condition of the chromosomes 
at fertilization, an evanescent seg- 
mentation of the egg, and two free 
nuclear periods in the embryogeny. 


Investigating the genus Treubia of: 


the liverworts, Campbell (Am. Jour. 
Bot., iii, 261) concludes that it is 
nearer to the Acrogynae than the re- 
lated Fossombronia, differing essen- 
tially from the Pellia type, and that 
Treubia and Fossombronia may, per- 
haps, be associated rather with the 
Sphaerocarpales than the Codoniaceae. 
McAllister (Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, 
xliii, 117) would include Thallocarpus 
in the Marchantiales. . 


Dunn (Plant World, xix, 271) finds 
the tetrasporangia of Dumontia fili- 
formis to originate from subcortical 
mother cells. The chromatophore seg- 
ments and the parts persist even in 
the tetraspores. Roe (Bot. Gaz., Ixi, 
231) has studied the development of 
the conceptacle in Fucus and she pic- 
tures a clear line of advance from 
Nereocystis through such families as 
those represented by Hctocarpus, Lam- 
maria, Dictyota, and Hormosira, to 
Fucus and its allies. As a continua- 
tion of similar studies previously re- 
ported, the origin and development of 
the lamellae of Coprinus has been 
studied by Atkinson (ibid., 89) and of 
Cortinarius by Douglas (Am. Jour. 
Bot., iii, 319). These genera repre- 
sent the Agaricus type of development 
of the gill cavity, hymenial primordi- 
um, and lamellae. 

Physiology.—As a result of experi- 
ments conducted at the Cinchona Lab- 
oratory, Jamaica, Harris and Law- 
rence (Am. Jour. Bot., iii, 438) re- 
port a study on the osmotic pressure 
of tissue fluids in parasitic Lorantha- 
ceae. In general they established the 
point that the osmotic pressure of the 
sap of the parasite is usually greater 
than that of leaves of the host. In- 
vestigating by cryoscopic means the 
vegetation near Tucson, the same au- 
thors find considerable differences be- 
tween the various vegetation forms in 
respect to the osmotic concentration 
of the expressed sap. G. T. Harring- 
ton (Jour. Agr. Res., vi, 761) has 
made an extended study of impermea- 
ble seeds, especially those of Legu- 
minosae, determining the relations of 
these to various conditions, with spe- 
cial reference to winter endurance and 
agricultural value. Clowes (Jour. 
Phys. Chem., xx, 407) has investigat- 
ed the effect of various electrolytes 
on the equilibrium of such physical 
systems as emulsions, sols, and 
jells, with the purpose of explaining 
the antagonistic effects which have — 
been found so important in living 
cells. 

The water relations of plants con- 
tinue to keep the attention of a large 
number of physiologists. In fact, so 
considerable is the number of papers 
in this field that no detailed analysis 
of the results can be given. The fo- 
liar transpiring power has been in- 
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vestigated by Bakke and Livingston 
(Phys. Res., ii, 51); some of the 
causes of variation in transpiring 
power of cacti have been cleared up 
by Shreve (ibid., 73) ; detailed studies 
with respect to transpiration as a fac- 
tor in crop production are given by 
Kiesselbach (Neb. Agr. Exp. Sta., Res. 
Bull. 6) ; the moisture equivalent has 
been shown to be generally serviceable 
for the indirect determination of the 
hygroscopic coefficient by Alway and 
Russel (Jour. Agr. Res., vi, 833) ; ex- 
tensive observations and data showing 
how transpiration rates are affected 
by environmental factors lead Briggs 
and Shantz (ibid., v, 583) to the con- 
clusion that under: conditions favora- 
ble to high evaporation plants fail to 
respond continuously as free evaporat- 
ing systems; and with special refer- 
ence to the water requirements, Miller 
(ibid., vi, 311, 473; Am. Soc. Agron., 
vili, 129) has materially advanced our 
knowledge of root systems. 

An interesting study of the rela- 
tions of a parasitic fungus to the cul- 
ture environment, and of the suitabil- 
ity of the environment to call forth 
various developmental phases in the 
fungus, has been made by Coons 
(Jour, Agr. Res., v, 713), and it rep- 
resents a type of investigation which 
might well be applied to other fungi. 
Link (Bot. Gaz., 1xi, 169), in arriv- 
ing at differences between Fusarium 
trichothectoides and Ff. oxysporum, 
contrasts their physiological charac- 
teristics, as well as their pathological 
relations, while Pool and McKay 
(Jour. Agr. Res., vi, 21) discuss the 
relation of vitality and development 
of Oercospora beticola to climatic con- 
ditions. 

Spoehr (Plant World, xix, 1) draws 
attention to some of the failings of 
the formaldehyde hypothesis of pho- 
tosynthesis and suggests a more com- 
plex set of reactions. Through a va- 
riety of pure culture experiments 
with corn, field pea, radish, vetch, 
and other plants, Knudson (Cornell 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Memoir 9, 1) shows 
the effects of various sugars on growth 
and respiration, with much of collat- 
eral interest. That alkaloids may not 
exist as such in the poppy plant but 
arise as a result of the action of oxi- 
dases on constituents of the latex in 
the presence of oxygen, is suggested 


by True and Stockberger (Am. Jour. 
Bot., iii, 1). Holman (ibid., 274) re- 
lates the flat curvature, or slow as- 
sumption of the vertical, of both pri- 
mary and secondary terrestrial roots 
in air (the roots have been displaced 
from the vertical) to the absence of 
mechanical resistance, this applying 
both to the primary and the second- 
ary curvature. The amount of water 
in the medium, change in geotonus, 
and thigmotropism are eliminated ag 
factors, he concludes. The rest period 
of potatoes is shown by Appleman 
(Bot. Gaz., lxi, 265; Am. Jour. Bot., 
ili, 223) to be related to the imper- 
meability of the skins to oxygen. 
Moreover, skin characters are greatly 
affected by moisture conditions. He 
also finds that catalase activity in 
the potato juice is related to respira- 
tory activity, while there is no con- 
nection between the latter and oxi- 
dase action. Reed (Bot. Gaz., 1xi, 
430, 523; Ixii, 233) contributes valu- 
able data indicating (1) how to cali- 
brate reagents for the measurement 
of oxidases, (2) the desirability of 
measuring the oxidation potential of 
the solutions employed in order to 
show progress of the reaction, and 
(3)* some points regarding the mode 
of action of plant oxidases. Impor- 
tant suggestions result from an in- 
vestigation by Robbins (Am. Jour. 
Bot., iii, 234) of the influence of cer- 
tain salts and nutrient solutions on 
the secretion of diastase by Penicil- 
lium Camemberivi. Through detailed 
studies on Opuntia versicolor, Rich- 
ards (Carnegie Inst. Wash. Publ. 209, 
1) gives extensive data regarding gas 
interchange, acidity, and the effects of 
various factors upon acidity as well 
as upon the respiratory quotient. Liy- 
ingston (Phys. Res., 1, 399, 421) de- 
velops in some detail suggestions re- 
garding the use of physiological in- 
dices of temperature efficiency in plant 
growth, likewise the use of a single 
index to represent both temperature 
and moisture conditions. True and 
Bartlett (Am. Jour. Bot., iii, 47) give 
further interesting data on the ab- 
sorption of ions by plant roots in rela- 
tion to the diversity and concentra- 
tion of ions in the solution. Lipman 
(Plant World, xix, 83, 119) presents 
a critique of the lime-magnegia ratio, 
and Wyatt (Jour. Agr. Res., vi, 589) 
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reports particularly the tolerance of 
certain plants for magnesia and lime- 
containing substances. Headley, Cur- 
tis, and Scofield (ibid., vi, 857) give 
the results of an elaborate series 
of experiments on the effects of sodi- 
um salts on plant growth, with spe- 
cial application to salt-land condi- 
tions. Continuing work which has ex- 
tended over some years, Rigg (Am. 
Jour, Bot., iii, 436;. Bot. Gaz., xi, 
159, 295) reports a study of some of 
the physical factors under bog condi- 
tions, the toxic action of certain prod- 
ucts of decay, and the probability that 
colloidal matter is a large factor in 
the toxicity of certain bog waters. 
Ecology.—Considerable progress has 
been made in the ecological aspect of 
the subject, especially in the way of 
regional or locality studies. Brown 
(Ohio Biol. Surv. Bull. 7, vol. ii, 116) 
contributes a study of the Cincinnati 
region. She relates the plant forma- 
tions of the region to the topography 
and defines the successions. In the 
Cincinnati region all successions tend 
toward a mesophytic forest forma- 
tion. Reporting an intensive study 
conducted during four years upon the 
dry grassland of a northern Colorado 
mountain park, Ramaley (Plant 
World, xix, 249) recognized five sea- 
sonal periods and discusses particu- 
larly the various societies in the main 
succession, including also a list of 
species and a brief account of the en- 
vironmental factors. Continuing im- 
portant researches upon the vegeta- 
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tion of Connecticut, Nichols (Bull. 
Torr. Bot. Club, xliii, 235) here de- 
scribes the plant societies along rivers 
and streams, treating these, as in his 
previous studies, in respect to succes- 
sion. In this case, particularly, the 
influence of topography as a factor is 
important, while in the previous 
studies biotic features alone required 
emphasis. Shreve (Plant World, 
xix, 53) indicates the broad rela- 
tions of the field of plant geogra- 
phy and argues for the experimental 
method, the latter, of course, involy- 
ing the complete analysis of the en- 
vironment and a painstaking study of 
the physiology of the plants con- 
cerned. The same author (Carnegie 
Inst. Wash. Publ. 217) correlates in 
a striking manner the climatic rela- 
tions in the Santa Catalina Mountains 
with the differences exhibited by the 
vegetation at the various altitudes. It 
is shown that physical factors control 
the distribution and movement of the 
vegetation. Shreve (Carnegie Inst. 
Wash. Publ. 195) has studied also the 
interesting rain-forest of the Blue 
Mountains of Jamaica, giving special 
attention to the measurement of cli- 
matic factors on the floor of the for- 
est and in its canopy. Interesting 
notes made by the late Charles 
Hughes Shaw (Bot. Gaz., lxi, 477), 
edited by Romer, afford the only ree- 
ord of the ecological work which was 
done during several seasons by Shaw 
in the Selkirk Mountains in western 
Canada. 


PALZONTOLOGY 


CHARLES R. 


Invertebrates—Owing to disturbed 
international conditions the number of 
foreign contributions to the literature 
of paleontology is almost negligible. 
In this country the most important 
work on the invertebrate division of 
the science is contained in the two 
volumes on the Upper Cretaceous of 
Maryland, published by the Geological 
Survey of that state. It is illustrated 
by_a handsome series of plates. 

Dr. C. D. Walcott, in continuation 


1 For notes on fossil reptiles and mam- 
mals the writer is indebted to his col- 
leagues, Drs. W. K. Gregory and W. D. 
Matthew, of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


EASTMAN + 


of his studies of Cambrian geology 
and paleontology, has published the 
third of a series of papers that bears 
the title of “Cambrian Trilobites” 
(Smithson. Mise. Coll., Publ. 2420). 


‘It is accompanied by 23 excellent 


plates. In the Proceedings of the U. 
S. National Museum, Prof. T. D. A. 
Cockerell has two papers on American 
and British fossil insects, Prof. H. 8. 
Williams one on new Silurian brachi- 
opods from Maine, and Dr. W. H. 
Dall one on the Oligocene fauna of 
Flint River, Georgia. In Bulletin 
96 of the same institution, Dr. R. 8. 
Bassler and Ferdinand Canu have 
published a “Synopsis of American — 
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Early Tertiary Cheilostome Bryozoa.” 
Dr. A. F, Foerste is author of an im- 
portant memoir on the Upper Ordovi- 
cian formations in Ontario and Que- 
bee, published by the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Fishes.—Some new anatomical fea- 
tures regarding the peculiar arthro- 
diran genus Homosteus are described 
by Dr. A. S. Woodward in the Jour- 
nal of the Torquay (England) Natur- 
al History Society. New investiga- 
tions on British Paleozoic ganoids and 
lung-fishes have been conducted by 
Dr. D. M. S. Watson and Henry Day 
(Mem. and Proc. Manchester Lit. and 
Phil. Soe., Ix, pt. 1), and the latter 
author has issued also a “Note on the 
parasphenoid of a Palezoniscid”?” (Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist., xvi, 421). 

The remarkable spirally coiled den- 
tal organs of Helicoprion, from the 
Permian of Russia, form the subject 
of two communications by A. Kar- 
pinsky, the original discoverer of 
these remains. A new species, H. 
clerci, is described by him from the 
Artinsk beds. The reference of this 
genus to the Cestraciont group of 
sharks seems now fully warranted. 
Dr. A. S. Woodward has also discov- 
ered evidence (Nature, Oct. 26, 1916) 
which points to the derivation of 
Edestus from the Campodus-like type 
of dentition. 

Comparatively little has been add- 
_ ed to our knowledge of fossil fishes 
from North America during the year. 
Dr. L. M. Lambe has described a few 
ganoids from the strata of Lower Tri- 
assic age near Banff, Alberta (Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Canada, x), and others from 
the coal measures of Linton, Ohio, have 
been investigated by , Hussakof 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xxv). A 
report upon the collection of fossil 
fishes contained in the U. 8. National 
Museum has recently been published 
by C. R. Eastman (Proc. U. 8, Nat. 
Mus., lii). It includes descriptions 
of a number of new species. ; 

Amphibians and Reptiles—Dr. R. L. 
Moodie’s important monograph (Car- 
negie Inst. Wash. Publ. 238) on the 
Coal Measures Amphibia of North 
America adequately summarizes and 
illustrates the numerous and highly 
varied types of the oldest well known 
land-living vertebrates, which are first 
foreshadowed by a single footprint 


42 


from the Upper Devonian of Pennsyl- 


vania. The amphibians of the Car- 
boniferous age were mostly swamp- 
living forms, embracing small liz- 
ard-like, newt-like and serpentiform 
types; there were also larger animals 
related to the Labyrinthodonts of suc- 
ceeding ages. _ 

The amphibians and reptiles of the 
“Red Beds” of Texas, New Mexico 
and elsewhere are very fully discussed 
in a monograph by Prof. EH. C. Case 
(Carnegie Inst. Wash. Publ. 207). 
After describing the geography and 
environments of Permo-Carboniferous 
times, the author gives an extended 
analysis of the fauna, in which he 
discusses the food supply and food 
habits as well as the terrestrial and 
aquatic adaptations of these animals. 
A majority of the forms were partly 
aquatic, and more or less raptorial 
and carnivorous, but some of them 
fed upon insects, others upon mol- 
lusks, and still others to some extent 
upon plants. 

The author discusses the conflict be- 
tween the defensively and offensively 
armed types and shows that many of 
the amphibians and reptiles were so 
overspecialized that they became ex- 
tinct at the end of this period. Two 
of the reptilian families and one type 
of amphibians developed excessively 
long spines on the back, which the 
author believes to have been useless 
to these animals. He suggests that 
owing to the abundance of the food 
supply and to the perfection of the 
weapons of offense, the surplus vital- 
ity thus generated was used in the 
continued elaboration of certain struc- 
tures, which were possibly useful in 
their inception, but finally became 
elements of weakness, and led to the 
extinction of the group. The mono- 
graph is accompanied by many resto- 
rations of these animals, by full fau- 
nal lists, and by a welcome discugsion 
of the classification. 

Prof. S. W. Williston also continues 
his investigations of American Permi- 
an vertebrates (Contr. Walker Mu- 
seum, i, no. 9, 165). He gives first a 
full description of the skull of Panty- 
lus, a cotylosaurian reptile which re- 
tains a very primitive skull pattern, 
and second, an invaluable and well il- 
lustrated synopsis of the whole fauna 
of Permian amphibians and reptiles. 
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These forms continue to yield many 
facts of great morphological interest. 
For example, the author holds that 
the almost universally accepted view 
of the origin of the sternum or breast- 
bone from the fusion of the distal and 
ventral ends of dorsal ribs in the mid- 
line is quite incorrect, and that the 
conditions in the early vertebrates 
prove conclusively that the sternum 
has been derived rather through the 
fusion of the “ventral ribs,” or gas- 
tralia, which were not cartilaginous, 
but dermal bones, arranged original- 
ly in many rows of small rhomboidal 
ossicles. 

Morphological interest is predomi- 
nant also in D. M. S. Watson’s de- 
scription (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., xxxv, 611) of the brain case in 
Eryops and other Permian types 
which had an extremely low and prim- 
itive type of brain and inner ear. 
New Permian amphibians and reptiles 
of South Africa are described in a se- 
ries of papers from the Transvaal Mu- 
seum by Dr. Van Hoepen (Ann. Trans- 
vaal Mus., v., no. 2, 125), and from 
the South African Museum by S. H. 
Haughton (Ann. South African Mus., 
Mat wOD,) Oj adhe amphibians include 
most of the groups found also in the 
Permian of North America. Myrio- 
don and Rhinesuchus, which are al- 
lied to the American Hryops, are rep- 
resented by nearly complete skeletons. 

Lieut. R. Broom continues his de- 
scription (Proc. Zoél. Soc. London, 
xii, 363) of South African Triassic 
amphibian specimens in the British 
Museum. He also describes several 
new anomodont reptiles (ibid., 355). 

Several new Phytosaurs of the Trias 
of Texas and adjoining states are 
described by M. G. Mehl (Bull. Univ. 
Oklahoma, ser. no. 5, pp. 5, 26; Jour. 
Geol., xxili, no..2). Of these long- 
snouted, gavial-like forms, Machero- 
prosopus and Angistirhinus are repre- 
sented by very good skulls. The same 
author has discovered an ancestor of 
the South American caiman in the 
Oligocene of South Dakota (Jour. 
Geol., xxiv, no. 1). 

Among sauropod dinosaurs, Dr. W. 
J. Holland (Ann. Carnegie Mus., x, 
143) has described briefly a new spe- 
cies, Apatosaurus lowise, discovered 
in the great quarry near Jensen, Utah, 
from which the Carnegie Museum has 
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recovered a very important series of 
dinosaur skeletons. 

Barnum Brown continues his de- 
scriptions (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
xxxv, 701) of the varied dinosaur fau- 
na of the Cretaceous of Alberta, de- 
scribing several new types of duck- 
bill dinosaurs, one of which igs ances- 
tral to the crested dinosaur Sawrolo- 
phus. The same author describes 
(ibid., 709) a remarkably well pre- 
served skeleton of another crested di- 
nosaur which had a high skull crest 
resembling that of a cassowary. Some 
interesting notes on the marine Trias- 
sie reptile fauna of Spitzbergen have 
recently been contributed by Dr. Carl 
Wiman (Univ. Cal. Pub. Geol., x, no, 
5, Nov., 1916). ; 

Mammals.—Dr. W. K. Gregory 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xxxy, 
239) has continued his researches up- 
on the evolution of the primates. In 
a preliminary discussion of the the- 
ory of trituberculy, he shows that the - 
tritubercular molar is the primitive 
type for primates as for other mam- 
malia, and discusses the origin of this 
type of tooth. He then reviews crit- 
ically what is known of fossil anthro- 
poidea and discusses their relation- 
ships to man and to the existing an- 
thropoid apes. The shortening of the 
face and reduction of the front teeth 
in man he regards as an adaptation 
mainly to predaceous habits and a 
carnivorous diet, replacing the primi- 
tive fruit-eating adaptation of his an- 
thropoid ancestors. This is necessar- 
ily associated with the exclusive use 
of the hands and of weapons for at- 
tacking and dividing the prey, in con- 
trast with the use of the teeth for 
those purposes among the carnivora. 

In his discussion of the phylogeny 
Dr. Gregory combats strongly the ten- 
dency of several recent.authors to 
carry the divergence between the hu- 
man and anthropoid stems far back 
into geologic time. He considers “that 
the Upper Miocene ancestors of the 
Hominide were at least very closely 
akin to the Upper Miocene common 
ancestors of the chimpanzee and go- 
rilla, and that they were in fact 
heavy-jawed, stout-limbed, tail-less 
and semi-erect anthropoid Catarrhi- 
nae, with quadritubercular second and 
third upper molars and Sivapithecus- 
like lower molars.” ‘Nor does he re- 
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gard the Neanderthal man as wholly 
excluded from the direct ancestry of 
the higher races. 

Of high importance likewise is Steh- 
lin’s revision of the Eocene primates 
of Europe (Abh. Schweiz. Paléont. 
Gesell., xli, 1299), now completed. 
The author gives an extended and 
well illustrated description of the gen- 
era hitherto known, and adds a num- 
ber of new forms, the most interesting 
of which are the Chiromyoidea, re- 
sembling the modern aye-aye (Chiro- 
mys) in the rodent-like front teeth, 
and in the author’s opinion related 
to this group of lemurs. All of the 
primates of the European Eocene are 
in the lemuroid stage of evolution, 
but their more exact affinities are re- 
garded as very doubtful. . 

Dr. George F. Kunz’s new book 
Ivory and the Elephant includes a 
very full and interesting compilation 
of what is known concerning fossil 
proboscideans and the evolutionary 
history of the order, especially as to 
recent discoveries and opinions relat- 
ing thereto. 

The discovery of Hocene mammalia 
in ‘Burma by Pilgrim and Cotter 
(Records Geol. Surv. India, xlvii, 42) 
is of great interest as affording the 
first direct evidence upon the early 
Tertiary mammalia of Asia. The bulk 
of the fauna consists of primitive an- 
thracotheres which may well be re- 
garded as representing the ancestral 
group from which the ruminants are 
derived. This confirms the forecasts 
of Stehlin, Matthew and others as to 
the place of origin of the ruminants. 

H. A. Anthony’s discovery of nu- 
merous well preserved fossil mammals 
in cave deposits in Porto Rico (Ann. 
WN. Y. Acad. Sci., xxvii, 193; Allen, J. 
A., ibid., 17) is of remarkable in- 
terest. The fauna ‘thus far found con- 
sists of a small ground sloth related 
to one of the smaller Cuban genera, 
two or more new genera of rodents 


rather distantly related to the South 
American hystricomorphs, and an in- 
sectivore of a wholly new family, very 
remotely related to the continental 
forms, besides bats, birds and lizards 
not yet studied. This evidence when 
carefully weighed will have an im- 
portant bearing on the former geo- 
graphic relations of Porto Rico to 
other West Indian islands and to the 
mainland. As far as appears at pres- 
ent, it indicates a prolonged isolation 
and the ultimate derivation of the 
fauna rather from Central America 
by way of Cuba than from South 
America by way of the Lesser An- 
tilles; certainly not from North 
America. But it seems doubtful 
whether any former continental con- 
nection is indicated, the mammalian 
fauna like that of Cuba, etc., being 
limited to a few groups which can be 
accounted for in other ways. 

E, L. Troxell (Am. Jour. Sci., xlii, 
335) describes the skeleton of a Plio- 
cene horse which is in many respects 
intermediate between the three-toed 
horses of the Miocene and the true 
iquus of the Pleistocene. It is re- 
ferred to the genus Pliohippus but is 
much more complete and more truly 
intermediate in character than the 
type species described many years ago 


by Marsh. A second and more com- 


plete skeleton has recently been dis- 
covered in Western Nebraska; both 
are in the American Museum in New 
York. : 

A preliminary notice of a nearly 
complete skeleton of a gigantic fossil 
bird of the Lower Hocene appears in 
the American Museum Journal for 
November. It was a contemporary of 
the well known four-toed horse Hohip- 
pus and comes from the same forma- 
tion in Wyoming. It equalled the 
moas of New Zealand in bulk but had 
a gigantic head with enormous com- 
pressed beak like the South American 
fossil bird Phororhachos. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 
Grorcre Grant MacCurpy 


Fossil Man.—Our ideas concerning 
Eoanthropus dawsoni, or the Man of 
Piltdown, have undergone a change 
during the year 1916. Dr. Smith 
Woodward’s studies (A. Y. B., 1913, 
p- 691; 1914, p. 660) were based. on 
the assumption that the Sussex cra- 
nium and lower jaw belonged togeth- 
er, although he recognized the resem- 
blance of the latter to that of a chim- 
panzee. Thus was he impelled to re- 
gard the combination as the type of 
a new genus of the family Hominidae, 
to which he gave the name Hoanthro- 
pus. From the start, however, there 
were not lacking those who hesitated 
to accept the cranium and mandible 
as belonging to the same individual. 
Dr. Woodward’s restoration of Hoan- 
thropus dawsont served further to 
crystallize opinion against the ac- 
ceptance of his views in the absence 
of additional confirmatory evidence. 

That these two parts never were in- 
tended for each other seems to have 
been clearly demonstrated by Dr. G. 
S. Miller (Smithson. Wisc. Colls., Ixv, 
no. 12, Nov, 1915), who has compared 
the cast of the Piltdown mandible 
with casts of chimpanzee mandibles 
mutilated in the same manner and 
finds not only similarity but absolute 
identity. I have examined the mate- 
rial on which Dr. Miller bases his 
conclusions and have come to the same 
conclusion (Science, Feb. 18, 1916). 
This view is held likewise by Dr. W. 
D. Matthew; and by Dr. W. King 
Gregory, who in a “Note on the Molar 
Teeth of the Piltdown Mandible” 
(Amer. Anthr., N. 8., 18, July-Sept., 
1916) concludes that Miller is “fully 
justified in holding that the lower 
molars of the Piltdown jaw are those 
of a chimpanzee and not those of an 
extinct genus of Hominidae.” The cra- 
nium of Piltdown, then, is human, as 


was recognized by all from the begin- 
ning. On the other hand, the lower 
jaw with its two molars, also the ca- 
nine tooth found later, are those of a 
fossil chimpanzee. This means that 
in place of Hoanthropus dawsoni, we 
have two individuals belonging to dif- 
ferent genera, Homo dawsoni and 
Troglodytes dawsom or Pan vetus. 
Such a revision does not by any 
means minimize the importance of - 
the Piltdown discovery. Rather does 
it contribute to our knowledge of the 
fossil fauna of the period in question 
by the addition of the chimpanzee to 
the list. 

Antiquity of Man in Florida.—The 
apparent association of human re- 
mains and artifacts with animal re- 
mains in Pleistocene deposits is al- 
ways sufficient to challenge the atten- 
tion of scientists. This is especially 
true of the New World, where Pleisto- 
cene man has not yet won a place in 
the prehistoric hall of fame. Hence 
the wide interest taken in the an- 
nouncement by Dr. E. H. Sellards 
(Fla. State Geol. Surv., Eighth An- 
nual Report, 1916, 121) that he had 
found such an association at Vero, 
Fla. As one of five invited to a con- 
ference at Vero during the last week 
in October, 1916, it has been my priv- 
ilege to make a special report on the 
archeological evidence of man’s an- 
tiquity there gathered. 

In both banks of a drainage canal 
one-half mile north of the village of 
Vero, three deposits are seen in sec- 
tion: at the bottom a marine shell 
marl; then a fresh water deposit of 
sand, muck and marl containing fos- 
sil plant, animal, and human remains 
and artifacts; lastly, at the top, an 
alluvial bed of incoherent sand and 
muck, in which there is an abundance 
of vegetal material, also fossil ani- 
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mal and human skeletal remains, as 
well as many artifacts, including flint 
arrowheads, bone points and orna- 
ments, and potsherds. : 

The site is at the junction of two 
streams coming from opposite direc- 
tions to form a larger stream, in the 
bed of which the drainage canal has 
been constructed. To summarize the 
cultural evidence of man’s antiquity 
at Vero, one may say that the pot- 
tery, bone implements, including fish- 
hooks, bone beads and flint arrow- 
heads from stratum 3, points to a 
period that might well have continued 
down to the close of the prehistoric 
period in Florida, i e., till the com- 
ing of the Huropean. 
true also of the human bones from 
this stratum. On the other hand, of 
the 25 fossil mammalian (not includ- 
ing man) remains found in the mid- 
dle layer (stratum 2), ten, including 
Elephas, Mastodon, the horse, and 
the tapir recur in the top layer (stra- 
tum 3). If the stratigraphy is not 
misleading, the conclusion is either 
that this particular phase of the neo- 
lithic period in America dates back 
farther than many had supposed, or 
else that certain fossil mammals con- 
tinued to live in Florida until a com- 
paratively recent date. 

The chief interest centers in the 
second stratum. From it a few spalls 
but no undoubted flint implements 
have been reported thus far. Al- 
though probably produced through 
human agency, these spalls do not dif- 
fer from those occurring in the stra- 
tum above. While a greater number of 
bone implements have been taken from 
the third deposit than from the sec- 
ond, bone points of the same type oc- 
eur in both; neither do these seem to 
differ in their chemical state. Pot- 
sherds, fairly frequent in stratum 3, 
have not yet been reported from the 
stratum below. Of the human skele- 
tal remains there is no difference be- 
tween those from the second and those 
from the third; neither do either dif- 
fer from thé Indian bones found in 
the sand mounds of Florida. 

There are to be noted the absence 
of well defined flint artifacts and of 
pottery from stratum 2, the presence 
of both in stratum 3; the similarity 
of the flint chips in the two deposits; 
the similarity of the bone points in 


The same is]. 


both deposits; and the greater num- 
ber and variety of bone artifacts, in- 
cluding ornaments, in the third stra- 
tum. Thus, in the absence of strati- 
graphy as a guide, of all the human 
and cultural remains reported from 
the second stratum, none would seem 
out of place in stratum 3. The pres- 
ence of plant stems, acorn cups and 
pieces of wood in the second stratum, 
although by no means so abundant as 
in the third stratum, nevertheless 
gives to it an aspect of comparative 
newness. Some of the leaves in the 
muck at the base of the third stratum 
look as if they might have been bur- 
ied only a few years ago. 

From observations made on the 
spot and a study of specimens sent to 
New Haven, my opinion is that the 
human skeletal remains, flint chips 
and artifacts for the most part prob- 
ably found their way to this meeting 


_place of waters through the same (or 


similar) agencies as did the various 
animal and plant remains; and there 
has been more or less dovetailing of 
the two deposits, because of the pe-- 
culiar location of the site at the junc- 
tion of two streams coming from op- 
posite directions. If these premises 
be true, it would be hazardous to at- 
tribute any great antiquity to even 
the oldest human and cultural re- 
mains from Vero. It would be more 
logical te assume that some of the ex- 
tinct forms found in the second stra- 
tum are perhaps derived from an older 
deposit; that others lived on in that 
southern clime longer than has been 
supposed hitherto, and that the pres- 
ence of the Indian hunter had much 
to do with the final ringing down of 
the curtain on the drama of their ul- 
timate extinction. - 
Antiquity of Man in New Jersey.— 
Recent researches by Dr. E. W. 
Hawkes, also by Leslie Spier and Drs. 
C. A. Reeds and Clark Wissler, have 
brought the question of the antiquity 
of man in New Jersey once more to 
the fore. In the Trenton area and 
elsewhere there seems to be evidence 
of at least two distinct culture levels: 
that of the modern Delaware Indians 
and below it the so-called argillite 
culture. Dr. Hawkes and Ralph Lin- 
ton have explored an Indian site near 
Moorestown, which is believed to 
throw some light on the comparative 
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age of these two cultures. Modern 
Indian implements were found in the 
humus six inches deep; argillite im- 
plements in the center of the next 
stratum, a layer of yellow sand five 
to seven feet thick; and at the junc- 
ture of the yellow sand with a stra- 
tum of white glacial sand were uncov- 
ered extensive remains of a ceremo- 
nial site, which consists of caches of 
argillite points and bannerstones 
grouped in three more or less parallel 
rows around a great central fire pit. 
This probably represents the overlap- 
ping of a later upon an earlier culture. 

The data collected by Spier are 
from the yellow sand or loam in the 
Vicinity of Trenton. About 2,000 spec- 
imens were taken from this layer on 
the Abbott farm. These are limited 
to but a few forms and point to a 
simple culture (pitless hammerstones 
and chipped stone implements of the 
arrowhead and large-blade types). In 
sharp contrast with these are the re- 
mains of the Delaware in the surface 
soil above: pottery, implements of 
bone, shell, and copper, polished and 
engraved stone objects, notched and 
grooved sinkers, pitted as well as pit- 
less hammerstones, arrowheads, and 
larger chipped blades. While only a 
few arrowhead forms are found in the 
yellow loam, there are many types 
among the Delaware arrowheads. Dr. 
Wissler has applied statistical meth- 
ods to the mode of occurrence of the 
argillite culture and concludes that 
the yellow loam is not a wind depos- 
it but an alluvial deposit. 

Canada.—The disaster which over- 
took the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 
1913-16, at the beginning of its ca- 
reer, when the Karluk was carried 
away in the drifting ice (A. Y. B., 
1914, pp. 610, 662; 1915, pp. 609, 
658), left but one ethnologist to do 
the work for which two had originally 
been appointed. Consequently, instead 
of confining his attention to the ar- 
cheology, technology, and physical an- 
thropology of the Arctic Eskimo, D. 
‘Jenness, the ethnologist, found it nec- 
essary to take up also their language 
and sociology. (See also XXIII, Ha- 
ploration.) 

For the archeologist the country of 
the Copper Eskimo is barren ground. 
The people are migratory, with no 
permanent habitations; their winter 
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settlements are merely assemblages of 
snow huts that melt and disappear in 
spring; in summer they live in tents 
of seal or caribou skin, of which no 
traces remain save rings of stones 
which anchored down their edges. 
The dead are laid out on the surface 
of the ground and the remains scat- 
tered or destroyed by the. ravages of 
the seasons and by the depredations 
of the ravens and the foxes. 

On the Arctic coast of Alaska the 
case was different. There the natives 
build permanent homes of wood, and 
bury their dead beneath piles of logs. 
The ruins of their settlements can be 
found all along the shore. Extensive 
excavations were made at Barter Is- 
land on the sites of three ancient set- 
tlements and a large number of 
ethnographical specimens unearthed, 
which throw a flood of light on the 
condition of the Eskimo in this region 
long before the earliest explorers © 
came to visit its shores. When the 
expedition was returning south, fur- 
ther archeological specimens were 
purchased at Barrow and Point Hope; 
it will be interesting to compare these 
with the specimens from Barter Is- 
land. In those early days iron was 
unknown; all weapons were pointed 
with horn, bone or ivory, with flint, 
slate or, more rarely, jade. The two 
most important pursuits of the na- 
tives were whaling and caribou hunt- 
ing. Pipes and fishnets had not then 
been introduced; labrets were found, 
but whether any occurred in the ruins 
that appeared oldest at Barter Island 
has not yet been determined. Frag- 
ments of pottery were numerous; in 
fact the knowledge of how it was 
made still persists amongst the Eski- 
mo of this region. 

The anthropometrical ‘instruments 
which were lost on the Karluk could 
not be replaced until 1914: Some 130 
Copper Eskimo, all adults, were meas- 
ured, and descriptions taken of the 
character of the hair, eyes, cheek- 
bones, etc. Most of this work was 
done in the snow huts during the win- 
ter months, when the scattered bands 
congregate together on the sea ice. In 
consequence, apart from the stature, 
body measurements were unobtaina- 
ble. Nothing was observed which 
would indicate fusion with any other 
race, save that in two or three in- 
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stances the features seemed to have 
a somewhat Indian cast. Light col- 
oration in the eyes and beard which 
was noticeable in certain individuals 
seemed due entirely to secondary 
causes. A large number of photo- 
graphs illustrating the physical fea- 
tures of the natives were taken. 

Special attention was paid to the 
material culture of the Copper Hski- 
mo and a large collection made of 
their weapons, household utensils, and 
clothing. These are being changed 
rapidly through the influence of the 
western Eskimo and of the whites. 
Already the natives have an abund- 
ance of iron to replace their copper, 
rifles are beginning to supersede bows 
and arrows, European pots and tin 
cans take the place of stone pots, gar- 
ments of cloth are in great demand, 
and even the style of the clothing is 
undergoing change. 

Although the time spent amongst 
the Alaskan Eskimo was very brief, 
more success was attained in the 
study of their dialect than in that of 
the Copper Eskimo. A few folklore 
stories were written down in the na- 
tive tongue, and a grammar worked 
out in considerable detail, accompa- 
nied by a small vocabulary. Among 
the Copper Eskimo, where no inter- 
preter was available who possessed a 
knowledge of the dialect, the notes on 
, grammatical structure are far less 
complete. 
number of native songs, both the or- 
dinary dance songs and magic incan- 
_ tations, were recorded on a phono- 
graph, and all these have been tran- 
scribed and translated. 

The Copper-Eskimo dialect would 
appear to be more akin to the dialect 
of the Mackenzie River natives than 
to that of Labrador; but as in Baffin 
Land, among the Copper Eskimo 
there is a constant employment of na- 
sal terminations instead of the prop- 
er grammatical ending. Another pe- 
culiarity of the Copper dialect is the 
continual substitution of the subjunc- 
tive mood for the simple indicative. 
A number of Alaskan folklore stories 
were obtained in English and a les- 
ser number from Coronation Gulf. It 
would appear that not only is the 
material culture of the Copper Eski- 
mo much simpler than that of the 
western natives, but their mythology 


Here, however, a large 


and folklore also are much legs va- 
ried and complete. It is not merely 
that the actual number of the legends 
known to the natives is less, but even 
those which are known seem often but 
the surviving fragments of others 
which are recorded in more complete 
form elsewhere. 

Much information was obtained 
concerning the daily life of the na- 
tives in summer and winter, partly by 
direct inquiries but mainly by living 
in their midst, observing and taking 
part in the common routine. Much 
misapprehension has existed amongst 
ethnologists concerning their summer 
life, our knowledge of which hitherto 
has depended entirely on the state- 
ments of travellers who have come 
into momentary contact with them 
during their wanderings. Mr. Jen- 
ness spent seven months from early 
spring till the beginning of the ensu- 
ing winter with a small band of na- 
tives on Victoria Land, sharing their 
life in all its details, living in the 
same tents, hunting and fishing with 
them to obtain food, and accompany- 
ing them in all their movements. The 
information thus acquired proved be- 
yond doubt that the old theories con- 
cerning their social and religious life 
during this period are entirely erro- 
neous, at least as far as this branch 
of the Eskimo race is concerned. 
While it is difficult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, for a civilized person fully to un- 
derstand the mental attitude of a 
savage people towards the phenomena 
of life, yet the many shamanistic per- 
formances which Jenness witnessed 


and in many cases took part in, leave 


a general notion concerning their re- 
ligious life which cannot be far from 
the truth. Broadly speaking, just as 
in Hudson Bay, a distinction is made 
between denizens of the sea and of 
the land, which is revealed in practice 
in the form of taboos. But the dis- 
tinction is by no means rigid, and 
many game taboos seem to be entirely 
independent, in some cases even con- 
tradictory. 

The folklore of the French Canadi- 
ans of the lower St. Lawrence region 
has been gathered by C. M. Barbeau. 
Some of the texts are long and many 
of them are thought to be of consid- 
erable antiquity, going back in cer- 
tain cases to medigval oral sources. 
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The material culture of the Ojibwa 
Indians of Ontario has been the sub- 
ject of special research by Mr. Waugh, 
another of the associates of Dr. EH. Sa- 
pir, ethnologist of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey. 

New York.—The activities of the 
New York State Museum in anthro- 
pological lines are divided into those 
of research, excavation, museum ar- 
rangement, and public instruction. 
During the year the archeologist and 
ethnologist has made a detailed study 
of comparative archeology in New 
York and has brought together the 
material for a memoir on the archeo- 
logical history of New York. A bul- 
letin on the “Constitution of the Five 
Nations” appeared in print in April. 

The Archeological Museum has 
been finally installed and 100,000 
specimens are available for study. 
More than 10,000 are arranged in 
eases for general exposition purposes. 
The plan has been to arrange these 
New York specimens (1) by locali- 
ties, (2) in comparative groups, (3) 
according to the uses, and (4) by 
methods of manufacture. Special at- 
tention has been devoted to methods 
and to the most efficient system of 
displaying the specimens, care having 
been taken to give each exhibit a 
teaching value readily appreciated by 
the visitor. 

The ethnological groups which have 
been under preparation for some time 
have been completed and opened to ex- 
hibition. These groups depict, respec- 
tively, the hunting, military, council, 
ceremonial, industrial and agricultur- 
al activities of the Iroquois. The fig- 
ures in each group are life casts, and 
the background paintings, which are 
50 ft. in length, are reproductions of 
historic spots in the Iroquois country. 
The field survey during the year has 
been conducted to determine the area 
occupied and influenced by mound- 
builder culture and also to determine 
the pre-Iroquoian occupation. Special 
attention has been given to the Gen- 
esee Valley and the adjacent Finger 
Lakes. Some work has been done also 
along the Hudson, especially the up- 
per waters, resulting in the acquisi- 
tion of some 3,000 specimens. The 
archeologist of the Museum received 
the biennial award of the Cornplanter 
medal for Iroquois research given by 


the Cayuga County Historical Society. 

During the year the archeologist 
instituted the New York State Arch- 
eological Association, which is de- 
signed to bring together the amateur 
archeologists of the state in chapters, 
the locations of which are to be in 
all the larger cities of the state. The 
success of this movement has been so 
marked that the Lewis H. Morgan 
Chapter of Rochester alone has a 
membership of more than 100. 

Susquehanna Valley.—On May 16 
W. K. Moorehead and A. B. Skinner 
started from Lake Otsego, the head 
of the Susquehanna River, with an 
expedition of nine men. About June 
12 the party was joined by Rev. 
George P. Donehoo, representing the 
Historical Commission of the State 
of Pennsylvania, and the party pro- 
ceeded down the river to Havre-de- 
Grace, Md. Three hundred and sev- 
enty miles was traversed in canoes 
and small boats. A total of 2,000 © 
specimens and 57 skeletons were se- 
cured and sent to the Museum of the 
American Indian, New York City. 
Nearly all the sites were mapped and 
an arrangement was entered into with 
the state of Pennsylvania whereby 
the work will be continued through 
two or three seasons. 

A stone carving of great interest 
was found at Harpursville, N. Y. It 
is in the form of a human face, and 
probably represents a mask, similar 
to certain types still in use among 
the Iroquois. At Athens, Pa., a 
cemetery of Andaste culture was dis- 
covered and 57 skeletons were found, 
together with some whole pottery and 
pipes representing Andaste culture. 
From the source of the river as far 
down as the Wyoming Valley, the 
village sites seem to indicate historic 
rather than prehistoric occupation. 
On Mountain Island, in the lower 
Susquehanna, a place was found 
where the aborigines had manufac- 
tured banner stones; many of these 
objects were found and a thorough 
search failed to reveal other forms in 
stone. The expedition did not have 
time to explore the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna, but a hasty exam- 
ination of it seems to indicate that 
Indian sites are far more numerous 
on the West Branch than on the East 
or North Branch. 
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Mississippi Valley.—The examina- 
tion by William C. Mills of the great 
mounds and village site five miles 
north of Portsmouth, Ohio, known as 
the Fuert mounds and village site, 
resulted in the gathering of interest- 
ing information and the addition to 
the museum of the Ohio Archeologi- 
eal and Historical Society of over 400 
more or less complete Indian skele- 
tons and some 6,000 artifacts. The 
collection is especially rich in bone 
implements, the number of bone awls 
alone amounting to 1,280. Some 40 
pipes were found. 

These mounds and the village site 
were examined for the purpose of as- 
certaining if there had been any con- 
nection between this group and the 
peoples who built the Tremper mound 
(A. Y. B., 1915, p. 660), which is 
situated across the river some two 
and one-half miles away. Pipestone 
was employed alike at both places, 
and Mr. Mills was so fortunate as 
to discover the quarries from which 
the pipestone was taken. 

Clarence B. Moore has explored 
many aboriginal sites on Green River, 
Ky.; on the lower Ohio River in the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky; and along the Mississippi 
River in Missouri, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. The results have just 
appeared (Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. of 
Philadelphia, xvi, 1916). 

. M. R. Harrington of the Museum 
of the American Indian has explored 


‘mounds and cemeteries near Ozan and 


Washington, both in Hempstead 
County, Ark. Much ancient pottery, 
some of it representing new forms, 


was obtained. 


Plains Indians.—Dr. A. Hrdlicka of 
the National Museum has determined 
the anthropological status of the dif- 
ferent bands of the Sioux. The main 
object of his expedition, however, was 
the determination of the blood status 
of approximately 800 Chippewa In- 
dians for the U. 8. Department of 
Justice. 

Dr. Robert H. Lowie of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History has 
practically completed the collection 
of myths of the Crow Indians of Mon- 
tana, He has visited also the Arapaho 
of Wyoming in order to secure addi- 
tional information concerning their 
ceremonial organization. 
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The Southwest.—N. C. Nelson, 
whose important contributions to the 
chronology of the ceramic products 
of the Southwest was noted in the 
last issue of the YEAR Book (p. 662), 
is again in the field for the purpose 
of determining the geographical lim- 
its of the distribution of the glazed 
pottery. A survey of the ruins in 
the Zui Valley has been made by 
Leslie Spier for the purpose of ob- 
taining stratigraphic information 
that would be of service in determin- 
ing the chronology of the ruins in the 
Zui district. The main feature of 
Dr. P. E. Goddard’s field work for 
the American Museum of Natural 
History was a study of the clan or- 
ganization and terms of relationship 
among the Apache Indians of the 
White Mountain Reservation in Ari- 
zona. In order to facilitate this 
study, a census of the adults of the 
tribe was taken, in which names, clan 
affiliations and blood relationships 
were recorded. Dr. Lowie has con- 
tinued his study of the social organ- 
ization and ceremonials of the Hepi 
Indians; he witnessed two of the 
snake dances in the villages of Oraibi 
and Shungopavi, as well as the flute 
ceremony, performed in 1916 at 
Walpi. 

S. J. Guernsey, representing the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has explored the sites of the 
so-called “Basketmakers” in northern 
Arizona, securing a large amount of 
material, including many mummies. 
Neil M. Judd of the U. S. National 
Museum has continued field work in 
western Utah. As a result, it is now 
possible to extend the northern limits 
of the ancient Pueblo area, and to 
say with certainty that the house 
remains of western Utah’ represent 
a vast prehistoric population closely 
related, culturally at least, to the 
well known eliff-dwelling and house- 
building peoples of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

The Department of Archxology of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, has car- 
ried on field work at the pueblo of 
Pecos and in Texas under the direc- 
tion of Drs. Charles Peabody and A. 
V. Kidder. Important archeological 
collections were obtained at Pecos, 
where it is planned to continue the 
work for several seasons. 
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An expedition from the Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia, in charge 
of Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, has brought 
back from the ruins of Otowi, N. M., 
some interesting data as well as 
valuable collections. 

Central America and the West In- 
dies.—Prof. Marshall H. Saville has 
completed a reconnaissance trip in 
Costa Rica and the Talamanca, prov- 
ince close to the frontier of Panama. 
The trip was in the nature of a prep- 
aration for excavations in the east- 
ern part of the region, where deep 
graves with large sculptured slabs 
had been found. By a further study 
of the ancient pottery of the province 
of Chiriqui, Panama, the writer has 
discovered new evidence as to the 
manner in which ornamental designs 
have arisen. He finds the association 
of a given animal with a given kind 
of ceramic product; also the prolifera- 
tion of a whole series of decorative 
motives grouped about a single ani- 
mal form and derived from it. The 
ceramic group under consideration, 
the so-called “lost-color” ware, is 
found to be completely dominated by 
decorative motives derived from the 
octopus. 

On the island of Santo. Domingo 
Theodoor de Booy has opened a pre- 
historic cemetery containing many 
burials. With each burial were from 
one to several pottery vessels, most 
of which were decorated with incised 
patterns. From a cave on the same 
island he obtained a large human effi- 
gy figure of clay representing a hunch- 
back in a sitting posture. Mr. de Booy 
visited also the island of Martinique 
and the Danish West Indies in the 
interest of the Museum of the Ameri- 
ean Indian. For the same Museum, 
Rev. Thomas Huckerby has continued 
explorations previously begun in 
“Trinidad, Grenada, Tobago, St. Vin- 
cent, and the Grenadines. Through 
his efforts many new forms have been 
added to the collections from these 
islands. ; 

After an absence of three years, Dr. 
William C. Farabee, in charge of the 
University of Pennsylvania Expedi- 
tion to the Amazon region, has re- 
turned with results of special impor- 
tance to the science of anthropology. 
The first trip was made to the Cam- 
po, or great grassy highlands of nor- 


thern Brazil and southern British 
Guiana. Crossing into Brazilian ter- 
ritory again, the party traveled south 
almost to the Equator, then east and 
north, finally passing over the divide 
to the Courantyne, which they de- 
scended to its mouth. Some of the 
tribes encountered had never before 
seen white men and were unacquaint- 
ed with matches, guns, clothing, etc. 
The second journey was made up the 
Amazon some 3,000 miles into Peru, 
and large collections were gathered 
among the Conebo, Shipbo, Cocama, 
and Yahua tribes. The Conebo are 
the noted pottery makers of the Ama- 
zon. The third trip was up the Pu- 
rus and Yacu Rivers; while the 
fourth was up the Tapajos River to 
the frontier of the state of Matto 
Grosso. Many villages of the Mundu- 
rucus, the largest tribe in northern 
Brazil, were visited and much valua- 
ble material secured, especially with 
reference to their language and myth- 
ology. It is hoped that this data will 
settle definitely the relation of the 
Mundurucus to the Tupi. The last 
journey was to the Apallaii on the 
Paru and Jary, and the Paikipiran- 
gas on the upper Maraca. They are 
on the north side of the lower Ama- 
zon. Some splendid feather work is 
still done by the Apallaii. 

In addition to valuable ethnological 
work among some 30 tribes, impor- 
tant archeological excavations were 
carried out in many places along the 
Amazon and on the islands near its 
mouth. There are many ancient 
mounds on Marajo, the large island 
in the mouth of the Amazon. Several 
of these were excavated, the largest 
of which measured 600 ft. long and 20 
ft. high. A great quantity of pottery 
was found but no metal or flint im- 
plements and only a few implements 
of stone. It is gratifying to note that 


no misunderstandings marred the 


pleasure or progress of the expedi- 
tion; this was due largely to the 
friendly interest of and most valuable 
assistance rendered by the Brazilian 
Government, the different state gov- 
ernments, the steamship companies, 
museum authorities, officials, and 
common people everywhere. 

Prof. M. H. Saville of the Museum 
of the American Indian spent part of 
1916 in explorations along the Pa- 
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eifie coast in the region between Tu- 
maco in Colombia and the frontier of 
Ecuador, special attention being 
given to the Mira and Mataje valleys. 
The material excavated supplements 
that collected by him several years 
ago in the region of La Tolita and 
from the mounds near Tumaco. Of 
peculiar interest are the numerous 
specimens of red painted ware. Pro- 
fessor Saville’s researches were ex- 
tended to the northern coast of Brit- 
ish Guiana; also to the Lesser An- 
tilles, where he worked jointly with 
Mr. Huckerby. 

An archeological reconnaissance of 
Venezuela under the direction of Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden was undertaken 
early in the year by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Later Dr. 
Spinden made a survey of the impor- 
tant archeological sites of Porto Rico 
for the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. Particular attention was given 
to a study of private collections, as 
well as to petroglyphs and shell 
heaps; two of the latter were exca- 
vated and evidences of stratification 
noted. : 

International Congresses.—The com- 
ing of the Second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress, with its Section of 
Anthropology, to Washington, at the 
close of 1915 and the beginning of 
1916, was thought to be a fit time for 
the holding of the nineteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists 
(Anthropologists), due to have been 
held at Washington in October, 1914, 
but delayed on account of the Euro- 
pean War. By virtue of this combi- 
nation and the affiliation of other an- 
thropological societies, the attendance 


was large and the programme unusu- 
ally long. Nearly 100 papers were 
read, a large majority of these being 
presented through the International 
Congress of Americanists. 

Teaching of Anthropology and Eth- 
nology in American Institutions.—In 
order to determine to what extent in- 
struction is being offered in the gen- 
eral field of anthropology in the Unit- 
ed States, the writer sent a circular 
letter to 195 institutions. This lst 
did not include Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chicago, and California and 
Phillips Academy at Andover, where 
more or less well organized depart- 
ments of anthropology are known to 
exist; neither did it include purely 
technical schools, nor academic insti- 
tutions in which the faculty consist- 
ed of fewer than 30 members. Of the 
195 institutions in question, 36 offer 
instruction in some branch of the sub- 
ject, 124 do not, and 35 failed to re- 
ply to the inquiry. 

Two striking facts revealed by this 
inquiry are the lack of interest in the 
subject still shown by a few leading 
universities such as Cornell and Johns 
Hopkins, and the addition of anthro- 
pological courses to the curricula of 
some of the lesser colleges, but more 
especially to those of the state uni- 
versities, where the signs of growth 
in interest are both steady and un- 
mistakable. The fact that the state 
of Utah is contributing $2,000 annual- 
ly to the archeological department of 
its University for purposes of re- 
search within the state is most reas- 
suring and a splendid example for 
other states to follow. 


Eastern Indians in General. (Bur. Am. 
Ethnol., Bull. 62, 1916.) 

Joycr, T. A.—Central American and 
West Indian Archeology. (London, 


Philip Lee Warner, 1916.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Herrsert Sipyey LANGFELD 


General and Theoretical.—Owing to 
the increase in experimental investi- 
gations, a new paper, the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, has been 
started and the Psychological Review 
now prints only theoretical articles. 
E. B. Titchener’s interest in the ap- 
plication of psychology to anthropol- 
ogy has led him to criticise the results 
of the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition to the Torres Straits. 
Among other things he pleads for a 
closer codperation between the field 
workers and the psychological labora- 
tory (“On Ethnological Tests of Sen- 
sation and Perception with Special 
Reference to Tests of Color Vision 
and ‘Tactile Discrimination, etce.,” 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soe., tv, No. 3, 
1916). H. L. Hollingworth takes ex- 
ception to the distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary qualities in sen- 
sation and affirms that there is no 
gulf between the material or physical 
and the mental order of events. 
(Jour. of Philos., Psych. and Scien- 
tifie Methods, March 30, 1916.) After 
criticising the facts and theories of 
recent investigations upon the emo- 
tions, especially the work of W. Can- 
non, J. R. Angell concludes that the 
root of James’s theory remains essen- 
tially untouched, notwithstanding the 
attacks made upon it (Psych. Rev., 
July, 1916). 

H. K. Haberlin in “The Theoretical 
Foundations of Wundt’s Folk-Psy- 
chology” (ibid.) takes exception to 
Wundt’s distinction between history 
and psychology. E. B. Titchener dis- 
cusses at some length the old ques- 
tion as to whether black is a sensa- 
tion and, in opposition to J. Ward, 
answers it in the affirmative (Jour. 
of Philos., Psych., and Scientific Meth- 
ods, March 2, 1916). 

Experimental Human Psychology. 
—There has been normal progress in 
experimental psychology during the 
year, and one does not notice an over 
emphasis in any one field unless it be 
in the development of mentality tests. 
There have been several papers upon 
method. S. W. Fernberger, in a pa- 
per entitled “The Effects of Practice 
in its Initial Stages in Lifted-Weight 
Experiments and its Bearing upon 


Anthropometric Measurements” (Am. 
Jour. of Psych., April, 1916), states 
that owing to practice effect at least 
50 judgments should be made on each 
pair of stimuli. E. G. Boring makes 
further suggestions relative to this 
subject (ibid., July 1916). E. J. G. 
Bradford states in an article upon the 
“Measures of Variability” (ibid., Apl., 
1916) that the average deviation is 
not a measure of variability but of 
probability. C. EK. Ferree and G. Rand 
describe “A New Method of Hetero- 
chromatic Photometry” (Jour. of Hu- 
per. Psych., Feb., 1916). L. Dooley 
has adopted a new point of view in 
the application of the association 
method. Hitherto the method was 
used to discover individual complexes. 
Her principal interest is to seek the 
common complexes occurring in dif- 
ferent observers. (Am. Jour. of 
Psych., Jan., 1916.) Several new in- 
struments and their application have 
been described. A. J. Brown suggests 
“Some Uses of Artificial Daylight in 
the Psychological Laboratory” (ibid., 
July, 1916). C. E. Ferree and G. 
Rand have described “A Spectroscopic 
Apparatus for the Investigation of 
the Color Sensitivity of the Retina, 
Central and Peripheral” (ibid., June, 
1916) and “A Simple Daylight Photo- 
meter”? (Am. Jour. of Psych., July, 
1916). W. F. Dearborn and H. S. 
Langfeld have described a “Portable 
Tachistoscope and Memory Appara- 
tus” and suggested methods for its use 
(Psych. Rev., Sept., 1916). H. 8S. 
Langfeld has described a “Portable 
Self-Registering Tapping-Board and 
Counter” (ibid.). One of the most 
important papers upon problems of 
sensation is that of EB. K. Boring 
upon “Cutaneous Sensations after 
Nerve-Division” (Quart. Jour. of Ea- 
per. Physiol., X, No. 1, 1916). Boring 
has repeated Head’s experiments and 
has obtained results to some extent 
at variance with his. He also takes 
exception to Head’s theoretical con- 
clusions. E. M. Alspach has tested ex- 
perimentally the assertion of Brenta- 
no that one sees blue and yellow in 
green. He finds green as well as in- 
termediate colors to be simple in char- 
acter (Am. Jour. of Psych., April, 
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1916). P. F. Swindle has found that 
there is a secondary after-image of 
very long duration and he believes 
this phenomenon offers an explana- 
tion for the ghosts of the spiritualists 
(ibid., July, 1916). G. J. Rich in “A 
Preliminary Study of Tonal Volume” 
states that judgments of tonal volume 
are easily made and readily distin- 
guished from those of pitch. The 
thresholds obtained for tonal volume 
differ from those obtained for pitch 
(Jour. of Haper. Psych., Feb., 1916). 
An interesting experiment upon at- 
tention is that of H. Woodrow enti- 
tled “Outline as a Condition of At- 
tention” (ibid., Feb., 1916). He in- 
vestigated the degrees of attention by 
a strictly objective method and found 
that his results agree with those ob- 
tained by the introspective method. J. 
J. B. Morgan’s investigation of work 
under distraction corroborates to some 
extent previous work (Arch. of Psych., 
Feb., 1916). He finds that although 
there is an initial decrease in speed 


due to a noise distraction, there is | 
The sub- 


following this an increase. 
ject exerts an extra effort to overcome 
the effect of the noise as indicated by 
extra pressure on the reaction key and 
changes in breathing. This increase 
in energy is a better measure of the 
effect of distraction than the change 
in speed. As was found last year a 
number of papers have appeared upon 
memory. D. O. Lyon has investigated 
“The Relation of Quickness of Learn- 
ing to Retentiveness” (ibid., Jan., 
1916). F. P. Boswell and W. S. Fos- 
ter haye worked “On Memorizing with 
the Intention Permanently to Retain” 
(Am. Jour. of Psych., July, 1916), 
and found this attitude helpful in 
learning a vocabulary. M. H. and E. 
K. Strong investigated “The Nature 
of Recognition Memory and of the Lo- 
calization of Recognitions’  (ibid., 
July, 1916). They found that the 
ability to localize memories fades out 
more rapidly than the ability to rec- 
ognize. The learning process has been 
studied by M. C. Gould and F. A. C. 
Perrin. They find that their method 
affords opportunity of comparing the 
learning process of human subjects 
with that of animals, but they suggest 
a more critical study of the signifi- 
cances of the results (Jour. of Exper. 
Psych., April, 1916). J. C. Barnes 


has described the “Voluntary Isola- 
tion of Control in a Natural Muscle 
Group” (Psych. Monogr., No. 93, Aug., 
1916). He relies extensively upon 
introspection. Ia an introspective 


study of the time sense J. N. Curtis 


substantiates the theory held, among 
others, by EH. B. Titchener that du- 
ration is an inherent aspect or at- 
tribute of sensations (Am. Jour. of 
Psych., Jan., 1916). In an investiga- 
tion upon “Factors which Influence 
the Arousal of the Primary Visual 
Memory Image” (ibid., Jan., 1916), 
H. E. Burtt found that visual mental 
images were reénforced by complexity 
of contour, size, length of exposure 
and motor reinforcement of the orig- 
inal stimulus and diminished by mo- 
tor and mental distraction. A. Fele- 
ky has employed interesting methods 
in her work upon “The Influence of 
the Emotions on Respiration” (Jour. 
of Haper. Psych., June, 1916). In 
laughter the time for inspiration is 
less than the time for expiration. This 
is also the habitual relation. In dis- 
gust, pleasure, anger, pain, wonder 
and fear the reverse relation exists. 
In an experimental work upon “The 
Tridimensional Theory of Feeling 
from the Standpoint of Typical Hx- 
periences” (Am. Jour. of Psych., 
April, 1916) W. S. Foster and K. 
Roese find no evidence to support this 
theory of Wundt. W. Brown‘has in- 
vestigated the effect of suggestion 
upon the limen of sensations, upon 
memory, illusions, etc., from the point 
of view of sex difference. Women are 
less consistent from test to test and 
show less individuality in their form 
of suggestibility than men. (Umiv. of 
Calif. Publ. in Psych., July 11, 1916.) 
An interesting investigation with the 
use of tests is that of G. O. Ferguson 
on “The Psychology of the Negro” 
(Arch. of Psych., April, 1916). He 
has tested many negroes from various 
parts of the country and a number of 
whites for comparison. He estimates 
that the negro is 75 per cent. as effi- 
cient in higher mental ability as the 
white man. This does not hold for 
all classes of negroes. “It is probably 
correct to say that pure negroes, ne- 
groes three-fourths pure, mulattoes 
and quadroons have, roughly, ‘60, 70, 
80, and 90 per cent., respectively, of 
white intellectual efficiency.” 
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Abnormal Psychology.— Mention 
was made in the YEAR Boox for 1915 
(p. 670) of the active interest of 
criminologists in psychology. This 
continues, as is shown by the estab- 
lishment of a psychopathic research 
department at Sing Sing Prison un- 
der Dr. B. Glueck and a psychological 
laboratory under Dr. V. V. Anderson 
for the Boston police courts. A new 
Journal of Delinquency has been 
started. T. H. Haines has several pa- 
pers on the point-scale. One of them 
is entitled “Relative Values of Point- 
Scale and Year-Seale Measurements of 
One Thousand Minor Delinquents” 
(Jour. of Exper. Psych., Feb., 1916). 
He finds that the Binet-Simon scale 
through uncritical application classi- 
fies too many as feeble-minded. The 
point-scale is by comparison a much 
finer means of measurement. S. I. 
Franz reports “On Certain Fluctua- 
tions in Cerebral Function in Apha- 
sics” (Jour. of Haper. Psych., Aug., 
1916). He concludes that the manner 
of cerebral activities is less machine- 
like than is generally supposed. 
Freudian literature continues to ap- 
pear. C. G. Jung’s book Psychology 
of the Unconscious has been translat- 
ed by B. M. Hinkle (Moffat, Yard). 
An author opposed to the Freudian 
conception of sexuality is Meyer Sol- 
omon, who criticises Freud in a re- 
view of “The Psychopathology of Evy- 
eryday Life’ (Jour. of Abnormal 
Psych., April-May, 1916). L. Dooley 
in “Psychoanalytic Studies of Genius” 
(Am. Jour. of Psych., July, 1916) 
presents a résumé of various articles 
upon the Freudian analysis of genius. 
E. E. Southard’s remarks “On De- 
scriptive Analysis of Manifest Delu- 
sions from the Subject’s Point of 
View” (Jour. of Abnormal Psych., 
Aug.-Sept., 1916) are in line with his 
theory of grammatical categories as 
applied to an analysis of delusions. 
In “A Marked Case of Double Inver- 
sion” (Am. Jour. of Psych., April, 
1916) G. F. Arps reports the results 
of tests upon a boy of questionable 
ancestry, Who doubly inverts the 
words he writes. J. K. Fuller has 
written a thesis upon “The Psychol- 
ogy and Physiology of Mirror-Writ- 
ing” (Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Psych., 
May 8, 1916). Prince’s insistence up- 
on a knowledge of the subconscious is 


well known. In “The Subconscious 
Settings of Ideas in Relation to the 
Pathology of the Psycho-Neuroses” 
(Jour. of Abnormal Psych., April- 
May, 1916) he again emphasizes the 
importance of a study of the subcon- 
scious for psychiatry. Another case 
of multiple personality has been re- 
ported—this time quintuple personal- 
ity, by W. F. Prince (“The Doris 
Case of Quintuple Personality,” «bid., 
June-July, 1916). An important ad- 
dition to the literature of dreams is 
that of Havelock Ellis, The World 
of Dreams (Houghton, Mifilin). 
Animal Psychology.—In a mono- 
graph entitled The Mental Life of 
Monkeys and Apes: A Study of Idea- 
tional Behavior (Holt), R. M. Yerkes 
has published the results of investiga- 
tions he made in 1915 at Montecito, 
Cal., upon the anthropoid ape. The 
paper aims not only to present new 
facts concerning the ape, but to arouse 
interest in the establishment of a per- 
manent station for a thorough study 
of these animals. K. S. Lashley has 
continued his work upon vision at 
Johns Hopkins and presents a paper 
on the spectrum of the domestic fowl 
(Jour. of Animal Behavior, Jan.-Feb., 
1916). He finds that the fowl is sen- 
sitive to differences of wave length ir- 
respective of intensity. He shows the 
bearing of his results on our knowl- 
edge of human vision. R. M. John- 
son reports in three papers further 
work on the “Visual Pattern-Discrim- 
ination in the Vertebrates.” Two are 
upon the width of visible striae for 
the monkey and the chick and one on 
“The Dog’s Deficiency in Detail-Vi- 
sion” (ibid., May-June, 1916). The 
reactions of an animal of primitive 
structure, that of the mud puppy of 
the fresh waters of North America, 
have been studied by’ M.-H. Sayle 
(ibid., March-April, 1916). H. E. 
Burtt has published “A Study of the 


| Behavior of the White Rat by the 


Multiple Choice Method” (ibid., May- 
June, 1916). 

Educational Psychology—One of 
the best books of the year on educa- 
tional psychology is J. M. Terman’s 
Measurement of Intelligence (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin). It contains a revision 
of the Binet-Simon tests based upon 
1,000 cases, general theoretical dis- 
cussions and findings on distribution 
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of mental traits and their variability, 
and on sex differences. F. N. Free- 
man’s The Psychology of the Common 
Branches (Houghton, Mifflin)  at- 
tempts to bring together elementary 
psychological facts concerning arith- 
metic, reading, writing, geography, 
drawing, teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, and history. A clear idea of 
the opinion of a number of psycholo- 
gists in regard to the value of mental- 
ity tests and the way in which they 
should be developed may be obtained 
from a glance at the symposium on 
this subject that has appeared in the 
April, May and June numbers of the 
Journal of Educational Psychology. 
This Journal also contains a number 
of papers describing various mental- 
ity tests. In the March number, W. 
V. Bingham in an article entitled 
“Some Norms of Dartmouth Fresh- 
men” gives the results of an extensive 
series of tests upon college freshmen. 
The title of the paper by A. I. Gates, 
“Variations in Efficiency During the 
Day, Together with Practise Effects, 
Sex Differences, and Correlations,” ex- 
plains the nature of his recent inves- 
tigation (Univ. of Cal. Publs. in 
Psych., March 16, 1916). 

Industrial Psychology.—There is an 
increasing demand for psychology in 
vocational guidance. H. L. Holling- 
worth has just published a practical 
book on this subject (Vocational 
Psychology, Appletons). The Busi- 
ness Training Corporation of New 
York has issued the first unit in its 
course on business essentials entitled 
“Analyzing Yourself.” For the last 


15 years C. KE. Seashore, has had a 

number of students at work in the 

psychological laboratory upon the 

“problem of developing the methods 

and means of measuring musical tal- 

ent” . (“Vocational Guidance in Mu- 

sic,” Univ. of Iowa Monogr., Sept., 

1916). H. F. Adams has another pa- 

per on advertising. He finds that if 

exact duplicates are used, increased 

size has a greater value than in- 

creased number of repetition, but va- 
riation has a greater value than repe- 
tition of the same advertisement 
(Jour. of Phil., Psych. and Scientific 
Methods, March 16, 1916). E. K. 
Strong’s paper upon “The Factors Af- 
fecting a Permanent Impression De- 
veloped Through Repetition” (Jour. 
of Haper. Psych., Aug., 1916) contains 
some interesting results applicable to 
the problem of advertising. In “The 
Effect of Uniform and Non-Uniform 
Illumination upon Attention and Re- 
action-Times with Special Reference 
to Street Illumination” (Jour. of Ha- 
per. Psych., April, 1916), H. E. Burtt 
reports the results of psychological 
tests made upon variously illuminat- 
ed New York streets. F. L. Wells in 
his experiments “On the Psychomotor 
Mechanisms of Typewriting” (Am. 
Jour. of Psych., Jan.,1916) finds that 
the work is in all respects better at 
noon than at the beginning of the 
working day. The late Hugo Miin- 
sterberg’s suggestive book The Photo- 
play (Appletons) contains many in- 
teresting psychological, esthetic and 
applied facts concerning the motion 
picture. 


PHILOSOPHY 
RatpH Barton PERRY 


General Philosophy.—Several dis- 
tinguished philosophers have passed 
away since the last issue of the YEAR 
Boox. American scholars have learned 
with especial regret of the deaths of 
Wilhelm Windelband, the eminent 
German idealist and historian of phi- 
losophy, Alexander T. Ormond, the 
teacher of many generations of Prince- 
ton men, Alfred W. Benn, the distin- 
guished English student of Greek phi- 
losophy, and Francois Pillon, the 
French thinker to ‘whom William 
James dedicated his Principles of Psy- 
chology. But American philosophy 


suffered a greater loss when Josiah 
Royce died in Cambridge on Sept. 14. 
Professor Royce was America’s most 
eminent and revered philosopher. He 
has been distinguished for many 
years, and in many fields. He was a 
profound metaphysician, a successful 
experimentalist in psychology, a mor- 
alist and philosopher of religion to 
whom many turned for inspiration 
and guidance, and America’s most 
competent technician in the difficult 
subjects of mathematical logic and 
scientific methodology. Still more re- 
cently, on Dec. 16, Hugo Miinsterberg 
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died suddenly An the midst of his 
work, and at the height of his pow- 
ers. Although the major part of his 
achievement was in the field of psy- 
chology, he was a distinguished phi- 
losopher and one of the foremost rep- 
resentatives of the Fichtean school of 
idealism. j 

The American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation met in Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber, 1915. The presidential address, 
afterwards published in the Philo- 
sophical Review for March, 1916, was 
delivered by Prof. A. C. Armstrong. 
It dealt with “Philosophy and Com- 
mon Sense,” and showed that the phil- 
osophical generalizations of one epoch, 
such as the uniformity of nature, the 
dualism of mind and body, and evolu- 
tion, are incorporated into the com- 
mon sense of the next. Prof. A. O. 
Lovejoy was elected president for the 
ensuing year. With a solemn propri- 
ety that could not be appreciated at 
the time, the sessions of the Associa- 
tion were devoted chiefly to papers on 
Professor Royce’s philosophy by his 
friends and former pupils. These pa- 
pers have since been published in a 
single volume as the May number of 
the Philosophical Review. A paper by 
Professor Dewey dealt with ‘Volun- 
tarism in the Roycean Philosophy.” 
A group of papers by M. W. Calkins, 
W. A. Brown, G. P. Adams and B. W. 
Bacon, dealt with Royce’s contribu- 
tions to religious philosophy. The 
logical and epistemological aspects of 
his thought were discussed in W. H. 
Sheldon’s “Error and Unreality,” and 
in other papers by C. I. Lewis, E. G. 
Spaulding and M. R. Cohen. W. E. 
Hocking and E. A. Singer contributed 
studies of his ethics; and interesting 
biographical papers were contributed 
by Professor Howison, by Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, and by Professor Royce him- 
self in the remarks which he made at 
a banquet held in his honor. Royce’s 
influence on contemporary scientists 
was indicated in the papers of E. E. 
Southard and L. J. Henderson. Dr. 
Benjamin Rand contributed a valua- 
ble bibliography of his works. 

Since the death of Royce, Prof. John 
Dewey remains as the most influential 
of living American philosophers. His 
recent scattering essays in epistemol- 
ogy have been published during the 
year under the title of Essays in Ea- 


perimental Logic. The philosophical 
world now awaits with interest a vol- 
ume already announced under the ti- 
tle, Oreatwe Intelligence (Holt). 
This volume is a collection of papers 
written by thinkers who have been in- 
fluenced mainly either by Dewey or 
by William James, and who represent 
the “instrumentalist” or pragmatist 
tendeney in American philosophy. 
This field of investigation, the theory 
of knowledge or epistemology, still 
attracts the majority of philosophical 
writers. R. W. Sellars has written a 
book entitled Critical Realism (Rand, 
McNally), in which he defends a du- 
alistic, naturalistic view of the rela- 
tion of knowledge to its object, a view 
similar to that advanced by Kiilpe, 
and formerly by Bertrand Russell in 
his Problems of Philosophy. Two ar- 
ticles by H. G. Hartmann, “Science 
and Epistemology,” and “A Revised 
Conception of Causality” (Jour. of 
Philos., May 11 and Aug. 31, 1916), 
are allied with the instrumentalist 
tendency; and R. B. Perry’s “The 
Truth Problem” (Jowr. of Philos., 
Sept. 14 and Oct. 12, 1916) illustrates 
the “new realism.” The same prob- 
lems attract attention in England, 
where the Aristotelian Society con- 
tinues to be the principal centre of 
philosophical activity. The presiden- 
tial address delivered before this So- 
ciety on Jan. 6 by Lord Haldane, en- 
titled ‘Progress in Philosophical Re- 
search,” dealt with the relations of 
the new realism, and the “new ideal- 
ism;” while at the meeting of March 
6, T. Percy Nunn read a paper on 
“Sense-data and the Physical Object,” 
in which he defended their identity 
against the view that the physical ob- 
ject transcends experience. Bergson 
continues to be widely read and writ- 
ten on in America. Among the books 
on the subject special mention should 
be made of G. W. Cunningham’s A 
Study im the Philosophy of Bergson 
(Longmans), in which the author ex- 
amines the Bergsonian notion of in- 
tuition, and likens it to the Hegelian 
“notion.” One of the best special in- 
vestigations of the year is H. C. War- 
ren’s series of articles entitled “A 
Study of Purpose” (Jour. of Philos., 
Jan. 6 and 20 and Feb. 3, 1916), in 
which the author effects a reconcilia- 
tion of purpose and mechanism. He 
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rejects the vitalistic conception of a 
“potent directive agency,” but retains 
purpose in the sense of “anticipation” 
and “fitness” in the bio-psychological 
realm, and in the sense of ‘‘trend’’ in 
the general cosmic process. 

Ethics.—Needless to say, the Euro- 
pean War has brought about an in- 
creased interest in ethics and _ polit- 
ical philosophy. The meeting of the 
Western Philosophical Association, 
held in St. Louis, April 21-22, 1916, 
was devoted to a discussion of “the 
state, its meaning, its development, 
and its possibilities.” The topics dis- 
cussed were summarized in the report 
of the meeting as follows: 

(1) The meaning of individualism and 
the place of initiative in the Hegelian 
and other German conceptions of the 
state; especially, are liberty and prog- 
ress possible in a state organized as a 
logically closed system? 

(2) Liberty in relation to democracy : 
what are the guarantees of freedom, and 
indeed what is the meaning of freedom 
in a democracy? — g 

(3) The relation of economic and po- 
litical freedom, and the possibility of 
adjusting these without disrupting dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

(4) The definition of nationality: if 
race, language, religion, politics, do not 
make a nation, what is it? 

Among the papers read at this meet- 
ing which have since been published 
two are especially deserving of men- 
tion. In “Nature, Reason and the 
Limits of State Authority” (Philos. 
Rev., Sept., 1916), E. H. Hollands em- 
phasizes the exclusively political func- 
tion of the state, and urges that the 
cultural life of the nation should be 
left to free and private association, as 
a curb to the state and as a link he- 
tween nation and nation. “Liberty 
and the Social System,” by G. H. Sa- 
bine (ibid.), criticizes Bosanquet’s 
conception of the organic unity of so- 
ciety, from the standpoint of liberal- 
ism, individualism and experimental- 
ism. 

The fourth meeting of the Confer- 
ence in Legal and Social Philosophy 
was held at Columbia University, 
Nov. 26-27, 1915, and produced sev- 
eral interesting papers on the general 
‘topic of the relations of law and force. 
Most of these have since been pub- 
lished. Professor Dewey, in a paper 
entitled ‘Force and Coercion” (Int, 
Jour. of Ethics, April, 1916), shows 
that there is no general formula which 


43 


applies, but that it is necessary in 
each case to justify the use of force: 
by the standards of economy and effi- 
ciency. H. J. Laski criticized the ab- 
solutistic-monistic view of the state 
in a paper entitled “The Sovereignty 
of the State” (Jour. of Philos., Feb. 
17, 1916), and S. P. Orth contributed 
a paper on “Law and Force in Inter- 
national Affairs” (Int. Jour. of Eth- 
ics, April, 1916). M. R. Cohen, who 
has done much to promote the Con- 
ferences in Legal and Social Philoso- 
phy, has published in the Internation- 
al Journal of Hthics for July a valu- 
able review of “Recent Philosophical- 
Legal Literature in French, German 
and: Italian,” covering 1912 to 1914. 

The periodical just mentioned has 
proved a useful forum for the discus- 
sion of the larger ethical questions 
growing out of the war, and in addi- 
tion to the papers referred to above, 
has published valuable discussions of 
the basis and status of international 
law, especially with reference to the 
differences between this country and 
Germany and England. ‘There have 
also appeared a number of papers on 
the problems of sex and marriage. 
Among these, two are especially wor- 
thy of mention. In the July number 
Bertrand Russell writes on “Marriage 
and the Population Question.” The 
article attacks the divorce laws of 
England, and asserts that present 
opinion and usage results in the vir- 
tual sterilization of the better classes. 
He proposes radical measures of re- 
lief, including state aid for mothers. 
In an article entitled “Birth-control 
and Biological Ethics” in the October 
number, Warner Fite denies that there 
is any obligation to beget and rear 
large families. Such a supposed obli- 
gation rests upon biological, nation- 
alistic or capitalistic reasons which 
are not cogent since the development 
and perfecting of the individual is a 
higher end than the increase of life, 
national power or wealth. The real 
argument for marriage and parental 
responsibility lies in the contribution 
which these make to the spiritual 
growth of the indiyidual. 

Several theoretical books and arti- 
cles on ethical topics deserve mention. 
In a book entitled The Theory of Ab- 
stract Ethics, Th. Whittaker has at- 
tempted a revival of intuitionism. He 
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finds the maxims of justice and liber- 
ty to be ultimate and irreducible. W. 
M. Urban continues to be the princi- 
pal American contributor to the im- 
portant subject of “value.” In an ar- 
ticle entitled “Value and Existence” 
(Jour. of Philos., Aug. 17, 1916), he 
reaches the conclusion that value pos- 
sesses a unique sort of objectivity, to 
be distinguished both from being and 
from non-being. G. C. Cox, in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Ethics as Science” 
(Jour. of Philos., April 13, 1916), 
pleads for an ethics that shall be em- 
pirical and experimental after the 
manner of the natural sciences. This 
aim is certainly realized to some ex- 
tent in the book which attracted the 
most attention in this field during the 
last year. In his Freudian Wish and 
Its Place in Ethics (Holt), E. B. Holt 
has made an extremely interesting 
and successful application to morals 
of the most recent results of psychol- 
ogy. The central fact in mind, ac- 
cording to Professor Holt, is the 
“wish” or purpose or motor set, with 
its specific responsive tendency to 
“some situation in the environment. 
The conflict among these wishes cre- 
ates the moral problem. The solution 
of the problem is to be found not in 
the “suppression” or “frustration” of 
one of the conflicting motives, but in 
their “integration” into a higher pur- 
pose. Professor Holt reaches a new 
statement, in terms of the psychologi- 
cal conceptions of the day, of the 
Spencerian doctrine of “natural reac- 
tions” and the Socratic dictum that 
virtue is knowledge. 

Logic.—In a book entitled The Prin- 
ciples of Understanding, H. Sturt has 
presented an introduction to logic 
from the standpoint of “personal 
idealism.” It is an entertaining but 
somewhat loose discussion of the art 
of thinking, in terms of a voluntaris- 
tie psychology. A. E. Davies has pub- 


lished a fair Text-book of Logic (R. 
G. Adams & Co.). In an article en- 
titled “On Certain Logical Paradoxes” 
(Philos. Rev., Jan., 1916), Th. De La- 
guna has criticized Russell’s theory of 
types, and has attempted a solution 
of the classic contradictions by a re- 
examination of the nature of the log- 
ical copula. H. C. Brown’s “Structur- 
al Levels in the Scientist’s World” 
(Jour. of Philos., June 22, 1916) 
makes an interesting contribution to 
scientific methodology. 

History of Philosophy.—Prof. C. E. 
Vaughan of Leeds has brought out a 
timely edition of Rousseau’s Political 
Writings, with introductions showing 
Rousseau’s socialistic leanings. In a 
series of articles entitled “The Plot 
of Plato’s Republic’ (Mind, Jan., 
April and July, 1916), P. 8. Burrell 
has attempted to prove that the Re- 
public as a whole has unity, consecu- 
tiveness and artistic form. Three 
other scholarly pieces of historical re- 
search should be mentioned: “Kant’s 
View of Metaphysics,” by A. A. Bow- 
man (Mind, Jan., 1916); Freedom 
and Purpose, an Interpretation of the 
Psychology of Spinoza, by J. H. Dun- 
ham; and “Doctrines of the Self in 
St. Augustine and in Descartes,” by 
M. W. Kehr (Phil. Rev., July, 1916). 

Philosophy of Religion.—The most 
important recent event in this field is 
the translation of Durkheim’s Hlemen- 
tary Forms of the Religious Life. 
Durkheim’s application of primitive 
sociology to the interpretation of re- 
ligion has already been widely adopt- 
ed. Its influence is to be found, for 
example, in W. K. Wright’s “Justice 
and Sentiment in Religion” (Phil. 
Rev., Jan. 1916). C. C. J. Webb’s 
Group Theories of Religion and the 
Religion of the Individual (Allen & 
Unwin) is, on the other hand, a criti- 
cism of Durkheim from the more tra- 
ditional point of view. 
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ANATOMY 
G. Car~t Huser 


Cytology—Cowdry (Am. Jour. 
Anat., xix) considers the genéral 
functional significance of mitochon- 
dria, which he defines as substances 
occurring in the form of granules, 
rods and filaments in almost all liv- 
ing cells, reacting positively to janus 
green and resembling phospholipins 
and to a lesser extent albumins (see 
also XXV, Zodélogy). Evidence is 
presented showing that mitochondria 
play an active réle in cell activity, 
perhaps on the constructive side of 
metabolism. They ‘play no clearly 
demonstrable part in histogenesis and 
there are at hand no conclusive obser- 
vations snowing that they do or do not 
play a réle in heredity. In the study 
of pathologic conditions mitochondria 
may furnish an index of cytoplasmic 
activity. Scott (ibid., xx) reports on 
the behavior of the mitochondria in 
the pancreas cells in phosphorus poi- 
soning, finding that they are the first 
‘constituents of the cytoplasm to show 
pathologic change. Shipley (Anat. 
Reec., x) has shown by means of vital 
staining with janus green that cer- 
tain granules of trypanosomes are mi- 
tochondrial in nature; the kinetonu- 
cleus was found to stain like mito- 
chondria. Rasmussen and Myers 
(Jour. Comp. Neur., xxvi) have stud- 
ied the chromatolytic changes in the 
central nervous system of the wood- 
chuck during hibernation, reporting 
that they could not detect any modi- 
fication in the Nissl granules charac- 
teristic of hibernation, when com- 
pared with the non-hibernating state. 
Lewis (Anat. Rec., x) has investigat- 
ed sea water as a medium for tissue 
culture. She finds that if the sea wa- 
ter is made isotonic with the plasma 
of the form from which cultures are 
to be made and ten parts of bouillon 
made from the muscle of the form in 
question is added, with 0.02 grams of 


NaHCO, and 0.25 grams of dextrose © 
added to 100 cc. of the sea-water- 
bouillon mixture, a favorable culture 
medium is obtained. Stockard (Am. 
Jour. Anat., xviii) reports on the de- 
velopment and wandering of mesen- 
chymal cells in embryos of the teleost, 
Fundulus heteroclitus. The yolk sac 
is clear and is covered by only a sin- 
gle layer of ectoderm, enabling obser- 
vation at different stages of develop- 
ment in living eggs. The wandering 
cells begin migration from the edge 
of the germ shield when the embryo 
is about 40 hours old. At 60 hours 
four distinct types of mesenchymal 
cells may be differentiated: black 
chromatophores, which ultimately 
form pigmented syncytia which gsur- 
round the vitelline vessels; brown 
chromatophores, not so large, remain 
separate, are branched and also at- 
tached to vessel walls; elongated spin- 
dle-shaped cells, which at 48 hours 
aggregate in definite groups, later ar- 
range in linear cords and become tu- 
bular vessels; small globular cells, 
which develop into colored blood cells. 
H. R. Clark (Anat. Rec., xi) presents 
the results of a study of the reactions 
of mesenchymal cells in the tadpole 
tail toward injected .oil droplets, in- 
jected to test the hypothesis that the 
differentiation of blood and lymph en- 
dothelium may be stimulated by the 
mechanical pressure exerted on the 
mesenchymal cells by the accumula- 
tion of fluid. The behavior of indi- 
vidual cells toward droplets of sterile 
paraffin oil was observed for days in 
the living tadpoles. No special reac- 
tion was noted. W. G. Clark (ibid., 
x) has shown by experimental meth- 
ods that living connective tissue re- 
acts to the presence of a smooth non- 
irritating foreign body in such a way 
that there results a distinet pavement 
layer of flattened cells. These results 
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are said to argue against a specificity 
of endothelium and mesothelium. 
Shipley (ibid.) reports finding hemo- 
globin-bearing cells in tissue cultures 
of the primitive area vasculosa, for 
the most part abnormal in form and 
size (see also XXV, Zodlogy). The 
observations show that the life of 
cells in cultures is not merely a series 
of survival phenomena. Spaeth (Jour. 
Eup. Zool., xx) presents morphologi- 
cal, embryological and physiological 
evidence that the melanophores of 
fishes, amphibia and reptiles are func- 
tionally modified smooth-muscle cells, 
and that the color changes in these 
forms are brought about by the physi- 
ological response of special smooth- 
muscle cells. Laurens (ibid.), in an 


experimental study on the melano-. 


phores of Amblystoma larvae, finds 
that they are adaptive in that they 
respond either to relative intensity 
of light or to the color and intensity 
of the background. The eyes possess 
an important control over the melano- 
phores, the epiphysis not. Allen 
_ (Anat. Rec., x) presents results of an 
extended series of experiments on 
methods of fixation, dehydration and 
embedding. A modified Bouin’s 
fluid to which urea is added is rec- 
ommended for fixation and an ap- 
paratus for gradual alcohol concen- 
tration during dehydration is sug- 
gested. Cell mitoses in brain and 
testis tissue were specially investi- 
gated. (See also XXV, Zodlogy.) 

Development and Growth.—Hart- 
man (Jour. Morph., xxvii) has con- 
tributed an excellent account of the 
cleavage and early blastocyst stages 
of the opossum; the blastocyst is 
complete with about the 40-cell stage 
(see also XXV,°Zodlogy). Spurgeon 
and Brooke (Anat. Ree. x) report 
on implantation and early segmenta- 
tion stages of the opossum (see also 
XXV, Zoélogy). The first cleavage 
plane is meridional, resulting in two 
equal blastomeres. The second cleay- 
age is in the equatorial plane result- 
ing in smaller cells at the animal 
pole. Kirkham (ibid.) has endeav- 
ored to ascertain the cause of the 
prolongation of the gestation period 
in suckling mice. From a study of 
a long series of embryonic stages ob- 
tained from both suckling and non- 
suckling mice, it was found that 
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ovulation, fertilization and early 
cleavage stages bear the same time 
relation to parturition in both suck- 
ling and non-suckling mice. Im- 
plantation in the uterus in non-suck- 
ling mice takes place on the fifth day 
following parturition; in suckling 
mice with three or more young, on 
the 14th day following parturition, 
the blastulas lying free in the lumen 
of the uterus from the sixth to the 
14th day. Swift (Am. Jour, Anat., 
xviii) has considered the origin of 
the definitive sex cells in the chick 
and their relation to the primordial 
germ cells and reports on observa- 
tions on the histogenesis of the go- 
nads in the female chick. He finds 
that during the two days subsequent 
to the development of the germinal 
epithelium (about 34% days) the ma- 
jority of the germ cells are found in 
this tissue. During the sixth and 
seventh day of development the ger-. 
minal epithelium by proliferation 
forms medullary cords, including a 
few primordial sex cells. In the male 
these cords form the seminiferous 
tubules and contain the majority of 
the primordial sex cells. In the fe- 
male, beginning with the eighth day 
and extending to the llth day, active 
proliferation of the primordial sex 
cells of the germinal epithelium oc- 
curs, giving rise to lobulations which 
appear on the under surface of the 
germinal epithelium, forming cortical 
cords which contain the odgonia 
which develop into the definitive ova. 

E. L. Clark (ibid.) reports on a 
study of the lymph flow in the early 
superficial lymphatics in living chick 
embryos varying in age from 5% 
days to nine days. In the primitive 
superficial plexus as found in the 
fifth day there is no lymphatic cir- 
culation, the lymphatics containing 
blood cells, the pressure in the veins 
with which the lymphatics of certain 
regions are connected, being higher 
than in the lymphatics. As the pres- 
sure in the lymphatics is established 
a feeble lymph flow is observed. The 
formation of definite lymph channels 
is due to lymph flow and mechanical 
factors. Squier (Anat. Rec., x) finds 
that the pulmonary blood circuit is 
established in the 72-hour chick, 
though not necessarily in its definite 
form. Definite conclusions as to the 
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ultimate origin of the pulmonary 
veins were not reached. Watt (Car- 
negie Inst., Wash., Contrib. to Em- 
bryol., Pub. No. 222) presents a very 
careful description of twin human 
embryos with 17 to 19 paired somites. 
The detailed account is based on to- 
tal and partial reconstruction of one 
of these embryos, with a study of 
the serial sections of both of them. 
The external form of the embryos and 
the state of development of the noto- 
chord and somites, of the alimentary, 
vascular, urogenital and nervous sys- 
tems are in turn considered. Pro- 
nephrie tubules with Wolffian duct 
are present in the ninth to tenth 
segments. No mesonephric tubules 
are as yet developed. The two em- 
bryos are almost exact duplicates 
although they are not identical or 
real twins. Bremer (Am. Jour. 
Anat., Xix) in an investigation ot 
the interrelation of the mesonephros, 
kidney and the placenta in different 
classes of mammalian embryos notes 
that mammalian embryos may be di- 
vided in two classes: those which re- 
tain a functional mesonephros until the 
kidney is capable of excretion, and 
those in which the mesonephros degen- 
erates before the kidney is capable of 
excretion. In animals with early de- 
generation of the mesonephros the 
placenta is provided with an ap- 
‘paratus similar to the glomeruli of 
the mesonephros, appearing in the 
placenta at about the time when the 
mesonephros degenerates. In the pla- 
centa of mammals with a continuous 
embryonic urinary secretion no such 
placental structure differentiates (see 
also XXV, Zodlogy). Bremer (Anat. 
Rec., x) describes mesonephric tub- 
ules in the anterior region of the 
mesonephros of ruminants which pre- 
sent fused corpuscles and no glom- 
eruli but with capillaries in relation 
with all sides of the glomerular 


cavity; these differ from the 
usually observed mesonephric cor- 
puscles. Kingsbury (Amer. Jour. 


Anat., Xvili) presents observations 
on the development of the human 
pharynx, based on wax reconstruc- 
tions of the pharyngeal region of 
human embryos of varying ages. 
The branchial pouch derivatives are 
serially considered as to their mor- 
phogenesis and arguments presented 


for denying their distinctive branch- 
iomeric organ character. This is 
especially emphasized with reference 
to the thymus, the development of 
which is regarded as a reaction de- 
generation, presenting a typical epi- 
thelial growth with altered relation 
to the mesenchyme. Locy and Lar- 
sell (ibid., xix and xx) present an 
excellent account of the development 
of the avian lung, tracing the forma- 
tion of the bronchi, air sacs and re- 
current bronchi from anlage to the 
adult stage. The development of the 
recurrent bronchi and of the air sacs 
and the establishment of intercom- 
munications between all parts of the 
bronchial passages give the bird’s 
lung a unique structure differing 
from that of other vertebrates. 
Kernan (Jour. Morph., xxvii) gives 
a detailed description of the chon- 
drocranium of a 22-mm. human em- 
bryo reproduced at a magnification 
of 75 diameters by means of the 
Born wax-plate method, comparing 
his findings with observations of Van 
Noorden, Jacobi, Levi and Macklin, 
who have studied and modeled the 
chondrocrania of younger and older 
human embryos. Shipley and Mack- 
lin (Anat. Rec., x) report that re- 
gions of new bone formation, be- 
fore the’ deposition of lime salts is 
evident, can be vitally stained by 
the introduction into the peritoneal 
cavity of a sterile one per cent. solu- - 
tion of trypan blue. Preparations 
may be fixed in neutral formalin and 
cleared or decalcified and studied in 
sections. Donaldson (The Rat, Mem. 
No. 6, Wistar Inst.) gives a compre- 
hensive review of the literature deal- 
ing with the structure and physiology 
of the albino and Norway rat. A 
summary of the excellent observa- 
tions on growth phenomena of the 
albino rat conducted by Donaldson 
and his coworkers is presented with 
numerous growth curves and tables. 
King (Anat. Rec. x) has studied 
growth of body and of the nervous 
system in albino rats undersized at 
birth. It was found that undersized 
individuals are not necessarily runts, 
but may attain normal adult size. 
All of the rats are not born with 
equal capacity for growth even under 
most favorable conditions. Body 
weight at birth indicates the prob- 
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able capacity of the individual for 
subsequent growth. Hatai 
Comp. Neur., xxv) has studied the 
brain weights resulting from crosses 
between wild Norway and domesti- 
cated albino rats, finding that the 
brain weights of the offspring are be- 
tween the brain weights of the Nor- 
way and albino rats respectively. 
(See also XXV, Zodlogy.) 

Internal Organs, Development and 
Structure—Myers (Am. Jour. Anat., 
xix) has reported on the growth and 
distribution of the milk ducts in the 
white rat from birth to the tenth 
week. Reconstructions and cleared 
toto preparations of successive stages 
were made and figured. One primary 
duct is present in each gland; sec- 
ondary, tertiary and terminal ducts 
with numerous end buds on a large 
number of terminal ducts were ob- 
served, but no true alveoli. Consid- 
erable individual variation was noted. 
A period of active growth was ob- 
served at the end of the fourth or 
fifth week and again at the ninth 
week, the latter period correspond- 
ing to puberty. Baumgartner (ibid.) 
gives a detailed account of the de- 
velopment of the liver and pancreas 
in Amblystoma punctata, based on 
sections and numerous reconstruc- 
tions of successive stages. The an- 
lage of the liver from a medial, ven- 
tral projection of the gut, the shift- 
ing of the liver anlage, of the gall 
bladder and ducts is noted for suc- 
cessive stages. The development of 
the two main lobes of the pancreas 
is traced. Scammon (Anat. Rec., x) 
Teports on observations on the de- 
velopment of the biliary system in 
animals lacking a gall bladder in 
post-feetal life. Lamprey, pigeon and 
rat were more especially studied, and 
it was found that the history of the 
gall bladder was quite different in 
each and that the occasional absence 
of the gall bladder in man is not ex- 
plained by observations made. Sund- 
wall (ibid., xx) reports on an ex- 
tended study of the minute anatomy 
of the lachrymal gland of the ox. 
The gland consists of six to eight 
compound tubular glands, each with 
main duct, primary, interlobular, in- 
tralobular, intercalated ducts and 
tubules. Under certain conditions of 
fixation the secretory granules were 


(Jour. : 


found to react toward well known 
serous and mucous stains. The gland 
is not, however, one that secretes 
mucus. Mitochondria are present 
in the cells of the tubules, especially 
the cells of the inter- and intralo- 
bular ducts. Intercellular secretory 
capillaries were observed and an in- 
tracellular canalicular system. Bens- 
ley (Harvey Lectures, Series X) pre- 
sents a critical review of the litera- 
ture dealing with the islands of 
Langerhans and reports on investiga- 
tions as to their structure and func- 
tion. It was discovered that the islets 
could be stained differentially by in- 
jection of janus green and neutral 
red and the duct system by injection 
of pyronin and methylen blue. About 
50,000 islets are found in the pan- 
creas of the guinea pig. Their num- 
ber is not decreased nor increased by 
physiologie activity or starvation. 
Ligation of the pancreatic duct leads 
to degeneration of the alveoli, with 
preservation of the islets. Schochet 
(Anat. Rec., x) presents evidence go- 
ing to show that the rupture of the 
Graafian follicles is in part due to 
a digestive action of the theca fol- 
liculi by a proteolytic ferment. The 
work was based on the principle of 
Abderhalden’s dialyzation reactions 
as modified by Griitzner. Liquor fol- 
liculi gave positive reactions with 
fibrin. Goetsch (Johns Hopkins Bull., 
xxvi) reports on a study of the in- 
fluence of pituitary gland and ova- 
rian extract feeding or growth and 
sexual development. The growth and 
weight observations were controlled 
by a study of microscopic sections of 
the sex glands and the genital tract. 
Anterior-lobe pituitary extract fed to 
young animals had a stimulating ef- 
fect on growth of the animals and 
upon sexual development and activity. 
Posterior-lobe extract had a retarding 
influence. Ovarian extract had a 
stimulating influence upon the sexual 
development of the female and a re- 
tarding influence on the male, though 
weight of the male may be increased, 
due to a general adiposity. Schaeffer 
(Am. Jour. Anat., xx) has consid- 
ered the genesis, development and 
adult anatomy of the naso-frontal 
region in man, finding that the sinus 
frontalis in the vast majority of 
cases is a derivative of the recessus 
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- frontalis or the anterior ethmoidal 
cells. The naso-frontal duct and 
the ethmoidal infundibulum are in 
the majority of cases discontinuous 
channels, but may be in direct con- 
tinuation. Kush and Boas (Anat. 
Rec., x) have investigated the carry- 
ing angle in the forearm, finding that 
in the female it is about three degrees 
smaller than in the male and that the 
right carrying angle is about three de- 
grees smaller than the left. In left- 
handed individuals the right and left 
carrying angle is about equal. Jordan 
(1bid.) reports on a study of the myo- 
fibrils in the leg muscle of the sea 
spider. The banding in uncontracted 
myofibrils is described and figured. 
Contraction appears to be due to a 
shortening and thickening of the myo- 
fibrils with streaming of the stainable 
substance from the M to the Z mem- 
branes. (See also XXV, Zodlogy.) 

Blood and Lymph-Vascular Sys- 
tems.—Danchakoff (Anat. Rec., x) 
presents an investigation on the wan- 
dering cells in the loose connective 
tissue in birds, considering their his- 
togenesis. In the connective tissue 
of birds a certain number of wander- 
ing cells are normally found. These 
are developed from mesenchymal 
cells by withdrawal of processes, the 
cell becoming mobile. Environmental 
conditions determine further develop- 
ment. The mesenchyme is polyvalent 

in its potencies of development. The 
experimental results in tissue graft- 
ing give strong support to the mono- 
phyletic view of the origin of the dif- 
ferent blood cells. This observer 
(ibid.) has further presented a sum- 
mary of observations on the origin of 
red blood cells from the viewpoint of 
the monophyletic school. It is the 
contention that in early embryonic 
stages there is present a common 
mother cell, of mesenchymal origin, for 
the several types of blood cells. This 
mother cell is present in the adult 
organism and becomes a source of dif- 
ferentiation and regeneration of blood 

- cells, and probably also of their path- 

ological proliferation. Emmel (Am. 

Jour. Anat., xix) contributes a study 

of certain cell clusters found in the 

ventral part of the dorsal aorta of 

mammalian embryos (see also XXV, 

Zoblogy). The cells of these clusters 

present cytological characteristics 


comparable to the basophilic mesame- 
boid cells of the embryonic circula- 
tion. They are derived from endo- 
thelium, become detached and contrib- 
ute to the cellular elements of the 
circulation. They are found to be 
intimately associated with develop- 
mental processes involving atrophy 
of certain aortic branches and in pig 
embryos are present in embryos hay- 
ing a length from five to 15 mm. re- 
spectively. This observer (ibid., xx) 
has also investigated certain cellular 
elements found in the celomic cavity 
and mesenchyme of mammalian em- 
bryos. In pig embryos, five to 12 mm., 
a basophilic macrophage type is 
found. The macrophages present 
structural variations correlated with 
functional activity. The evidence 
seems clear that these cells are de- 
rived from the celomie mesothelium. 
The eosinophilic nonphagocytie cells 
of the celomice cavity very probably 
represent degenerating erythrocytes. 
Jordan (Am. Jowr. Anat., xix) has 
investigated the microscopic structure 
of the yolk sac of pig embryos with 
special reference to the origin of the 
erythrocytes, finding pig embryos of 
10 mm. the most suitable, for in this 
stage the yolk sac attains its highest 
degree of differentiation (see also 
XXV, Zoélogy). The entoderm cells 
are thought to contain presecretion 
filaments. The mesenchyme of the 
yolk sae was found to differentiate 
directly into endothelium or into 
hematoblasts. | Hematoblasts were 
also found to differentiate from the 
endothelium. This author (Anat. 
Rec., x) presents evidence to show 
that the yolk sae of pig embryos is 
an active source of hematoblast origin 
from the endothelium, since trafisi- 
tion stages from primitive endothe- 
lium to erythrocytes are observed in 
suitable stages. Reagan and Thoring- 
ton (ibid.) have studied the vascu- 
larization of the embryonic body of 
hybrid teleosts without circulation. 
The observations give evidence of a 
local origin of endothelium from the 
mesenchyme, also that vessels or ves- 
sel anlagen are hemophoric, blood 
cells having been found in vessel an- 
lagen disconnected from the circula- 
tion and blood islands. Reagan 
(ibid.) has also studied the vascular 
tissue in chemically treated fish em- 
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bryos. He concludes that red blood 
cells can develop in the anterior mes- 
enchyme or in the anterior vessels 
under conditions in which the heart 
pulsations could not have accounted 
for their position, and not only in 
the stem veins and in blood islands 
found in the caudal end of the embryo. 
Arey (Science, xxxxiv) contributes a 
study of the form of the mammalian 
red blood cell. The evidence gained 
from an examination of drawn blood 
diluted in human serum, and of cir- 
culating blood in non-anesthetized 
living mammals justifies the con- 
clusion that the biconcave dise rep- 
resents the normal shape, ‘concave- 
convex cups an occasional modifica- 
tion. Schulte (Am. Jour. Anat., xx) 
reports on a study of the fusion of 
the cardiac anlagen and the forma- 
tion of the cardiac loop in the do- 
mestic cat, giving a detailed account 
based on wax-plate reconstructions 
of successive stages of development 
of the myocardial mantle and the en- 
dothelial tube. The fusion of the 
former is accomplished with the aid 
of the middle cardiac plate, which is 


"reduced to a ridge and makes the in- 


terventricular septum. The endo- 
cardium originates as does endothe- 
lium in other parts of the body, de- 
veloping from the mesenchyme formed 
in loco. The early mesenchyme con- 
sists of separate cells or groups of 
cells, vacuoles appear, enlarging the 
containing cells to endothelium, the 
resulting vesicles uniting to form 
endothelial tubes, which fuse to form 
the endothelial heart tube. Bullard 
(Am. Jour. Anat., xix) has shown 
that the cardiac muscle of mammals 
contains a nutritive reserve of neutral 
fat in the form of droplets arranged 
longitudinally in the  sarcoplasm. 
This is decreased in inanition. Phos- 
pholipin found in the interstitial 
granules-mitochondria is not appre- 
ciably decreased by inanition. Vis- 
ible neutral fat is of normal occur- 
rence in the atrioventricular bundle. 
King (ibid.) gives a detailed de- 


scription of observations made after 


injecting with Prussian blue or In- 
dia ink the sheaths of the sinoven- 
tricular system, mainly in the bovine 
heart. On successful injection of 
the sheath of the sinoventricular sys- 
tem, the course and the distribution 


of the trabeculae of this system can 
be readily followed. This system is 
thought to consist of separate cells 
and not to present syncytial char- 
acter. McCotter (Anat. Rec., x) has 
described and figured three human 
hearts with persistent left superior 
vena cavae, each presenting a rare 
condition. He traces their embryonic 
origin and development. Wahl (Am. 
Jour. Anat., xviii) has shown that 
the blood supply of the mammary 
gland during development and rest 
is in the main secondary to the blood 
supply of the skin and subcutaneous 
muscles, while during functional ac- 
tivity it is dependent on an extension 
of the vessels of the ducts and is 
thus more independent. 

Nervous System and Organs of 
Special Senses—Weed (Anat. Rec., x) 
presents an investigation on the for- 
mation of the subarachnoid spaces. 
The fluid in these spaces was replaced 
in living pig embryos with isotonic 
solutions of potassium ferrocyanide 
and iron-ammonium citrate, later pre- 
cipitated. Evidence is presented 
showing that the first extraventricu- 
lar spread of the fluid, in pig em- 
bryos, occurs at the 14 mm. stage; a 
total filling of the perimedullary 
spaces is attained at the 26 mm. 
stage. The formation of these spaces 
is connected with a dilation of the 
mesenchymal spaces. Allen (Jour. 
Comp. Neur., xxvi) presents observa- 
tions on the development of the spinal 
cord and medulla of cyclostomes with 
special reference to the formation and 
expansion of the roof plate, showing 
that in most vertebrates three stages 
of expansion should be recognized: 
(1) enlargement of the dorsal portion 
of the embryonic central canal owing 
to migration upwards and outwards 
of certain of the roof-plate cells; (2) 
enlargement of the canal owing to in- 
creased pressure of the cerebrospinal 
fluid; (3) a final stage of expansion 
due to the appearance of the pontine 
flexure. Bailey (ibid.) contributes 
on the morphology of the roof plate 
of the forebrain and the lateral cho- 
roid plexuses in the human embryo. 
The regions involved were recon- 
structed in embryos of 19, 27.8 and 
32.1 mm. crown-rump length. The 
choroid plexuses of the lateral ven- 
tricles were found to be composed of 
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two distinct portions. The neuroporic 
recess could not be determined with 
certainty; the paraphysal arch and 
velum transversum could be traced 
in embryos of 32 mm. length. The 
epiphysis shows indication of the 
presence of the homologue of the 
pineal vesicle of lower vertebrates. 
In a further contribution on the mor- 
phogenesis of the choroid plexus 
(ibid.), this author considers its for- 
mation in the turtle and reviews crit- 
ically the literature. The observations 
support the conclusion that the lat- 
eral telencephalic plexus arises from 
the roof plate of the telencephalon 
to the tenia fornicis and in higher 
forms it oversteps the tenia fornicis 
and the medial hemisphere wall. is 
invaginated; this latter portion dom- 
inates in development as the verte- 
brate scale is ascended. Burr (ibid.) 
notes that the forebrain of Ambly- 
stoma will not regenerate when its 
functional endorgan is completely ex- 
tirpated, but will regenerate if the 
-nasal placode is not extirpated, this 
acting as a stimulus to the regenerat- 
ing telencephalon through the in- 
growth of the olfactory nerves. He 
has also studied (Jour. Hap. Zodl., 
xx) the effect of removal of the nasal 
pits in Amblystoma and finds that 
the absence of the nasal pits results 
in a collapse of the cartilage sur- 
rounding the nasal sac and a reduc- 
tion of the size of the telencephalon 
-on the affected side, the removal of 
the pit depriving the developing brain 
of a stimulus necessary for its com- 
plete development, evident particu- 
larly after the olfactory organ on 
the unoperated side becomes func- 
tional. Coghill (Jour. Comp. Neur., 
Xxvi) reports on a study of the af- 
ferent nervous system of the head of 
Amblystoma embryos with a view of 
correlating anatomic structure and 
physiologic activity. He presents a 
detailed study of the development of 
the afferent head nerves and organs 
of special sense in a non-motile stage, 
early flexure stage, coil-reaction stage 
and early swimming stage. The en- 
trance of the receptor field of the 
trigeminal nerve into function is 
closely correlated with the extension 
of its root fibers into the motor cen- 
ters in the lower part of the medulla. 
Donaldson (ibid.) reports on’a de- 


termination of the part played by the 
myelin in reducing the water content 
of the mammalian nervous system 
and states that the progressive dim- 
inution in the water content of 
the entire brain and spinal cord is 
mainly due to an accumulation of 
myelin, both diminution of the per- 
centage of the water and myelin for- 
mation being a function of age. Kee- 
gan (ibid.) reports on a study on the 
fissuration and cerebral cortex areas 
of the Plains Indian brain, finding 
that the Indian brain presents in 
practically all features a high type of 
cerebrum; the great asymmetry of 
the two hemispheres in fissuration 
in the brain especially studied evi- 
dencing a highly specialized cerebrum. 
McCotter (Anat. Rec., x) has investi- 
gated the length and extent of the 
human spinal cord, finding that its 
average length in the male is 44.79 
em. and in the female 41.8 em. There 
48 no definite relation between length 
of spinal cord and height of the sub- 
ject and no definite ratio between 
length of vertebral axis and the 
spinal cord. The highest level at 
which the spinal cord was found to 
terminate was the level of the middle 
of the body of the 12th dorsal ver- 
tebra, and the lowest level, the in- 
ferior border of the second lumbar 
vertebra. Johnston (Jour. Comp. 
Neur., xxvi) presents evidence show- 
ing that in reptilian brains there is 
located & comma-shaped area involv- 
ing the rostral and lateral border of 
the pallium, which may be regarded 
as definite sensory and motor areas 
in the sense in which these are com- 
monly used with reference to the 
mammalian pallium. Jenkins (Anat. 
»Rec., x) presents the results of an 
investigation on the form of the in- 
ferior olive. This mass of the gray 
matter of the medulla was recon- 
structed in human embryos of dif- 
ferent ages. Figures of the models 
obtained are given with a description 
of the convolutions as presented in 
the models. Atwell (ibid.) reports 
on the relations of the chorda dor- 
salis to the hypophysis. In rabbit 
embryos the entoderm can not be said 
to contribute to the formation of the 
hypophysis. In the bird there is ob- 
served a small entodermal increment 
to the hypophysis, derived from the 
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notochord, but this is an accidental 
union of parts and not to be regarded 
as an entodermal contribution to the 
hypophysis. Koch (Jour. Comp. 
Neur., xxvi) reports on a study of 
the II, IV, V, VI, IX, XI and XIIth 
cranial nerves, mainly as observed in 
pyridin-silver preparations. He finds 
unmyelinated fibers in the V, VI, Ix 
and XIIth cranial nerves, probably 
derived from the sympathetic in the 
VI, IX and XIIth. Kocher (ibid.) 
has investigated the effect of activity 
on the structure of nerve cells. There 
was found to be no difference in 
size of cells or nuclei resulting from 
activity and no qualitative differ- 
ences in histological character be- 
tween fatigued and resting nerve 
cells. Ranson and Billingsley (Am. 
‘Jour. Phys., Xxxxi) have by electrical 
stimulation of the floor of the fourth 
ventricle in cats determined a re- 
gion in the fovea inferior producing 
rise in blood pressure, and a de- 
pressor point causing a fall in blood 
pressure in the area postrema just 
lateral to the obex. These observers 
_(ibid.). present experimental and 
anatomic evidence which warrants 
the conclusion that pain and tempera- 
ture sensations aroused by objects 
under 22° or over 40° C are mediated 
by afferent non-myelinated fibers en- 
tering Lissauer’s.tract and ending in 
the substantia gelatinosa. Streeter 
(Am. Jour. Anat., xix) presents ob- 
servations bearing on the develop- 
ment and vascular drainage of the 
endolymphatic sac and its topo- 
graphic relation to the transverse 
sinus. In 30 mm. human embryos the 
main features in the differentiation 
of the saccus endolymphaticus are 


obtained and its topographic relations: 


are practically as in the adult; lying 
against the median or dorso-median 
wall of the transverse sinus, covered 
by the dura mater. Throughout the 
greater part of fetal life the sac is 
surrounded by a vascular plexus, well 
developed in embryos of 50 mm. 
length. In embryos of 100 mm. 
length and over, a few principal chan- 
nels connect this vascular plexus with 
the transverse sinus. Hardesty 
(ibid., xviii) has in a number of pub- 
lications endeavored to show that the 
tectorial membrane of the cochlea is 
the chief vibratory structure. In this 


contribution he describes in detail a 
model so constructed as to simulate 
the chief receptive and vibratory 
structures of the cochlea, and was 
able to obtain corroborative evidence 
of selective tectorial membrane vibra- 
tion. Arey (Jour. Comp. Neur., xxv) 
presents a very useful review of the 
important literature dealing with the 
effect of light on the retinal elements, 
deducing from the present status of 
our information concerning move- 
ments of the visual cells and retinal 
pigments the general conclusion that - 
these movements have a certain sig- 
nificance in connection with light per- 
ception, but they are to be interpreted 
only in terms of protoplasmic re- 
sponses to definite stimulating agents. 
He has sought also (ibid., xxvi) to 
determine experimentally the pres- 
ence of efferent nerves to the eye con- 
trolling the movements of visual cells 
and retinal pigments. Evidence is 
presented showing the existence of. 
efferent nerve fibers in the optic 
nerve and probably in the ciliary au- 
tonomic nerves, through the balanced 
action of which movement in the 
retinal pigment and visual cells is 
alone possible. Also (ibid.) in study- 
ing the changes in the rod visual cells 
of the frog due to action of light it 
was observed that no movement of 
the nuclei of the rod visual cells, due 
to action of light, is demonstrable 
and that the myoid of these cells 
elongates and becomes tenuous in 
light and shortens in the dark. Ina 
further study (ibid.) it is shown that 
both in light and. in darkness the 
retinal pigment of fishes shows great- 
er expansion at low than at high 
temperatures. Cone myoids of fishes 
shorten at low temperature in the 
dark and lengthen at high tempera- 
ture, as also the myoids of rods. Cor- 
relation between length of rod myoid 
and temperature was not detected in 
the frog, neither in darkness nor in 
the light. Detweiler (Jour. Hap. 
Zool., xx) reports on the effect of 
light on the retina of lizards and tor- 
toises. The retinae of the former pos- 
sess only cone visual cells. Light 
causes a migration of the pigment and 
a contraction of the cones, even after 
the optic nerve is cut. Electrical stim- 
ulation of enucleated eyes causes a 
movement of the pigment. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 
S. J. MELTzER 


Blood and Circulation—The phe- 
nomena of hibernation has been 
ascribed to the accumulation of CO, 
in the blood. Rasmussen (J. P.,' 
xxxix, 20) investigated the blood 
gases of the woodchuck during ac- 
tivity as well as during hibernation 
and found that the amount of CO, 
in the blood of this animal is at all 
times greater than that of other mam- 
mals, but it increases progressively 
during hibernation and _ decreases 
when the animal wakes up. The dif- 
ference between the amount of CO, in 
the arterial and that of the venous 
blood is much greater during hiberna- 
tion. The same author (ibid., xli, 
162) established in a later study that 
the anesthesia which has to be used 
during the activity of the animal 
does not influence the above stated 
relations.—It was found by Bert and 
others that in animals living at high 
altitudes the oxygen-carrying power 
of the blood is increased. This fact 
was explained by Bert and others by 
the assumption that this greater oxy- 
gen capacity at great altitudes is due 
to the decrease in the partial pressure 
of oxygen in the atmosphere respired, 
which decrease causes an increase in 
the erythrocytes and hemoglobin. 
» Dallwig, Kolls and Loevenhart (J. P., 
Xxxix, 77) established experimentally 
that indeed a decrease in the oxygen 
tension of the respired air, obtained 
by decreasing the oxygen concentra- 
tion at atmospheric pressure, stimu- 
lates the bone marrow and increases 
the erythrocytes and hemoglobin in 

the circulating blood of rabbits, white 
' rats and dogs. The optimum oxygen 
pressure for increasing the oxygen 
capacity of the blood is apparently 
not far from 10 per cent. of an atmos- 


1 References to periodicals are given 
under the following abbreviations: J, P., 
American Journal of ~ Physiology; J. 
Phar., Jowrnal of Pharmacology; M. R., 
Journal of Medical Research; H. M., 
Journal of Haperimental Medicine ; B. 
oe Journal of Biological Chemistry ; 
> i M., Arehives for Internal Medicine; 
J. A. M. A., Journal of the American 
Medical Association ; N. A. 8., Proceed- 
ings of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences; H. B. M., Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine. 


phere. But stimulation results even 
when the oxygen pressure falls to six 
per cent. of an atmosphere-—The mor- 
phological changes in the tissues of 
the rabbit as a result of reduced ox- 
idations have been studied by Martin, 
Bunting and Loevenhart (J. Phar., 
viii, 112). The tissues of the heart, 
liver and the kidneys show consid- 
erable and serious changes. The 
general impression obtained is that 
the cells farthest removed from the 
blood supply show the most pro- 
nounced lesions.—In a previous com- 


munication by Lamson it was shown . 


that an intravenous injection of epi- 
nephrin in dogs and cats causes an 
increase in the number of erythro- 
eytes per unit volume of blood which 
does not occur if the hepatie artery 
was previously ligated. In an in- 
vestigation by Lamson and Keath (J. 
Phar., viii, 247) it was established 
that when the hepatic artery is li- 
gated, intravenous injection of epi- 
nephrin causes a decrease in plasma 
volume without causing an increase in 
the number of erythrocytes. It has 
been shown further that plasma vol- 
ume and the: number of erythrocytes 
per unit volume of blood may vary in- 
dependently of one another.—Lamson 
(ibid., viii, 167) found that in rab- 
bits neither the intravenous injec- 
tion of epinephrin nor emotional stim- 
uli cause an increase in the red cell 
of the blood. This indicates that 
there is a difference between carniv- 
ora and herbivora with regard to the 
regulation of the number of red cells 
in the blood by the liver.—Anderson 
and Neill (M. &., xxxili, 141) 
studied the blood picture of healthy 
rhesus monkeys, comparing it with 
the blood picture of man, and found 
that the red blood cells are slightly 
lower. Hemoglobin does more nearly 
approximate the normal values; white 
blood cells are also within normal 
limits, and basosphiles show relative 
preponderance over the polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes in monkey blood, 
contrary to the opposite ratio in adult 
human beings. 

Howell (J. P., xl, 526) studied the 
structure of fibrin-gel. In blood of 
vertebrates the fibrin is deposited in 
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needles which form a close mesh work. 
They are formed separately by an 
aggregation of fibrinogen particles. 
The normal clot may be described as a 
erystalline gel. The blood of inver- 
tebrates (crab) gives a structureless 
gel. By increasing the alkalinity, 
mammalian blood may be modified so 
that it also gives a structureless gel 
with thrombin. 

The Drinkers (ibid., xli, 5) present 
experimental evidence that in the 
bone marrow prothrombin is formed 
in large amounts, but not fibrinogen. 
The megacaryocytes are the probable 
source of the marrow prothrombin.— 
When a small amount of blood is in- 
troduced slowly into the pleural cav- 
ity, it remains in large part fluid; 
small clots are always present. Den- 
ney and Minot (ibid., xl, 454) found 
that the fluidity of the blood is due 
to the absence of fibrinogen, which 
has been used up in the formation of 
small coagula—It was found that 
oxalated plasma when shaken with 
chloroform clots without the neutral- 
ization by calcium. Minot (ibid., p. 
131) studied the effect of chloroform 
on the factors of coagulation and 
found that chloroform does not con- 
vert prothrombin into thrombin, does 
not weaken the action of a solution 
of thrombin, but it renders anti- 
thrombin inactive. 

Gesell (J. P., xxxix, 237) studied 
initial length, initial tension and tone 
of auricular muscle in relation to 
myo- and cardiodynamics, in support 
and explanation of his previous as- 
sertion that the auricular systole ex- 
erts a beneficial effect on the ventricu- 
lar output.—The same author (7bid., 
xl, 267) studied further the cardio- 
dynamics in heart block, as affected 
by auricular systole, auricular fibril- 
lation and stimulation of the vagus 
nerve, for the purpose of elucidating 
the relation of ventricular efficiency 
- to ventricular filling and for analyz- 
ing and correlating the various ef- 
fects of auricular contraction on car- 
diodynamics.—Wiggers (ibid., p. 213) 
studied the auricular myogram and 
auricular systole by a new. method 
and a novel apparatus—Meek and 
Hyster (ibid:, xxxix, 291) made ex- 
periments by means of the cardio- 
electrograph to establish the exact 
origin of the cardiac impulse in the 


turtle’s heart.—Schlomovitz and 
Chase (ibid., xli, 112) tried to attain 
a similar result as the last named 
authors by means of cooling and 
heating. ; 

According to Porter and Turner (J. 
P., xxxix, 236) the general arterial 
tonus and the vasomotor reflex are 
not controlled by the same nerve cen- 
ter. Curare leaves the tonus un- 
changed and increases the vasomotor 
reflexes. Alcohol also does not af- 
fect the tonus but abolishes the vaso- 
reflexes.—In experiments on cats in 
which the floor of the fourth ventricle 
was freely exposed, Ransom and Bil- 
lingsley (ibid., xli, 85) established by 
means of electrical stimulation the 
presence of sharply localized pressor 
and depressor points in the proximity 
of Ditmar’s vasoconstrictor center. 
The authors leave it undecided 
whether these points are true centers 
or if they merely represent the central 
connections of afferent vasomotor 
fibres.—Hooker (ibid., xl, 43) studied 
the venous blood pressure in men of 
different ages and found that a pro- 
gressive rise takes place practically 
throughout life—-The Drinkers (J. 
P., xl, 515), developed a method of 
prefusing the tibia and demonstrated 
the existence of vasomotor nerves to 
the bone marrow which responds to 
electrical stimulation and injection of 
epinephrin.—Gunning (ibid., xli, 1) 
found that in the branches of the 
arterial tree which may be of great 
variations in diameter and of vary- 
ing initial systole and mean pressure, 
the vasomotor reactions, pressor and 
depressor, remain equal—tIn study- 
ing the effect of stimulation of one 
splanchnic nerve upon the kidneys by 
the oncometric method Burton-Opitz 
(ibid., xl, 437) was able to support 
his former view that innervation of 
the kidneys is unilateral. The de- 
crease in the blood supply of the kid- 
ney, subsequent to the stimulation, 
the author explains now by the ac- 
tion upon the blood vessels of the 
kidney of the increased adrenin, 
brought about by the effect of stimu- 
lation of the ‘splanchnic nerve upon 
the adrenal gland. 

Bogert, Underhill and Mendel (J. 
P., xli, 189, 219, 229) found that 
after intravenous injection of even 
very large quantities of saline solu- 
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tions the blood volume is restored to 
“normal within 30 minutes. The ac- 
tivity of the kidneys is not essential 
to this regulation of the blood vol- 
ume, although in nephritis this regu- 
lation is manifestly disturbed. The 
regulation of the blood volume is 
usually less efficient when colloidal 
solutions are injected. The addition 
of alkali (to saline solutions) has 
no apparent effect on the regulation 
of the blood volume either in normal 
or in nephritic animals—Kleiner (ZL. 
M., xxiii, 507) found that when a 
large amount of dextrose is injected 
intravenously into a normal dog it 
disappears from the circulating blood 
in about 90 minutes after the end of 
the injection; about 60 per cent. 
(average) is eliminated through the 
kidneys. But even in nephrectomized 
animals the same quantity will leave 
the circulation in the same length of 
time as in normal animals. Kleiner 
and Meltzer (NV. A. S., ii, 369) found 
that morphin increases considerably 
the elimination through the kidneys 
of intravenously injected dextrose; 
at the same time it retards the re- 
turn of the sugar content of the 
blood to its previous level. They ex- 
press their findings by the statement 
that morphin increases the physi- 
ological permeability of the kidney 
cells while it decreases this permea- 
bility of the endothelia of the cap- 
_illaries of other body tissues. 

Glands with Internal Secretion— 
Richards and Wood (J. P., xxxix, 54) 
find that stimulation of the depressor 
nerve lessens the intensity of the re- 
action for epinephrin in blood col- 
lected during stimulation from the 
suprarenal veins—Fulk and Macleod 
(J. P., xl, 21) found that acid ex- 
tracts of the retroperitoneal chroma- 
phil tissue of man, the dog, the cat, 
the rabbit, the guinea pig, the white 
rat, the calf, the sheep and the pig 
have the same physiological action on 
intestinal and uterine muscle as the 
active principle of the medulla of 
the suprarenal gland.—<According to 
Marshall and Davis the adrenal gland 
exercises an influence upon the elim- 
ination through the kidneys. In ad- 
renalectomized cats the kidney func- 
tion showed a decrease as measured 
by the urea content of the blood and 
excretion of phenolsulphonephthalein ; 


the nitrogen output in the urine was 
decreased and waste products ac- 
cumulated in the blood.—Stewart, 
Rogoff and Gibson (J. Phar., viii, 
205) employed in dogs and cats the 
method first used by Joseph and 
Meltzer in rabbits, and established in 
careful experiments that stimulation 
of the peripheral end of a splanchnic 


nerve causes a dilatation of the pupil. © 


on the side in which the superior 
cervical ganglion was previously re- 
moved. This proves that the splanch- 
nie nerve innervates the adrenals 
and that stimulation of that nerve 
causes an outpour of adrenin from 
the gland—tLewis (B. Ch., xxiv, 
249) could not establish the presence 
of epimephrin in human fetal adre- 
nals.—Auer and Gates (H. M., xxiii, 
757) found that adrenalin when in- 
jected intratracheally is absorbed 
very rapidly, more rapidly and effec- 
tively with smaller doses than from 
intramuscular injections, and ab- 
sorption still takes place after the de- 
velopment of pulmonary edema.— 
According to Shamoff (J. P., xxxix, 
268) some substance exists in the 
posterior lobe of the pituitary body 
which exerts an effect upon the iso- 
lated intestinal loop resembling the 
action of adrenalin and which may 
be other than that which raises blood 
pressure and causes diuresis. The 
presence of this substance in an 
extract from this gland seems, how- 
ever, to depend upon the mode of its 
preparation——Wahanbe and Craw- 
ford (J. Phar., viii, 75) come to the 
conclusion that pituitary extracts 
when prepared by certain methods 
yield color reactions and produce 
certain physiological actions which 
would suggest the presence of epine- 
phrin or an epinephrin-like compound. 
—The experiments of Keeton and 
Becht (J. P., xxxix, 109) led them to 
the conclusion that electrical stimu- 
lation of the hypophysis under in- 
sufflation anesthesia causes hypergly- 
cemia which does not occur if the 
splanchnic nerves were previously 
sectioned.—_Shamoff (ibid., 279), 
states that stimulation of the su- 
perior cervical ganglion leads to a 
discharge of hypophysial secretion 
which produces diuresis as well as 
glyecosuria—In order to utilize the 
action current as an indicator of se- 
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cretion in ductless glands, Cannon 
and Cattell (ibid., xli, 39) studied 
first the electromotive phenomena ac- 
companying the salivary secretion 
after electrical stimulation of the 
chorda and the cervical sympathetic 
in cats under various conditions, for 
which purpose they developed a meth- 
od for registering the excursions of 
a d’Arsonval galvanometer. From 
their experiments they draw the con- 
clusion that the change in the action 
current is a manifestation solely of 
the secretory process. The action cur- 
rent brought about by stimulation of 
the sympathetic can be augmented by 
stimulation of the chorda and vice 
versa. The direction of the action 
current from the submaxillary gland 
may be reversed although the physi- 
ological response to stimulation re- 
mains as usual.—The same authors 
(ibid., 58) studied the innervation of 
the thyroid glands by the above de- 
scribed method and came to the con- 
clusion that the secretory nerves are 
the non-medullated fibres which are 
distributed to the thyroid cells and 
‘which are derived from the sympa- 
thetic. The impulses pass to the out- 
lying neurones through cell bodies 
which are located close below the su- 
perior and in the inferior cervical 
ganglion. The vagus and its branches 
do not contain secretory nerve fibres 
for the thyroid gland—The same au- 
thors report in another study (ibid., 
74) that injection of small doses of 
adrenalin or stimulation of the 
splanchnic nerves physiologically sep- 
arated from the central nervous system 
evoke an action current of the thy- 
roid gland.—Levy (ibid., 492) found 
that after stimulation of the cervical 
sympathetic in the neck, or after in- 
jection of adrenin, even in minute 
amounts, an increase of the effective- 
ness of adrenin in raising blood pres- 
sure can be demonstrated. This effect 
is manifest only after a latent period 
which may vary from about 40 to 60 
minutes. Stimulation of the thyroid 
gland through its secretory nerves 
(sympathetic) causes no change in 
blood pressure.—Cannon and Fitz (J. 
P., xl, 126) found that in an animal 
with a rapid heart, falling hair, in- 
creasing excitability, and a steadily 
mounting metabolism, which had 
reached about 60 per cent. above the 
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average (all these symptoms result- 
ing from the union of the phrenic 
nerve to the cervical sympathetic 
trunk) removal of the thyroid gland 
on the operated side stopped the 
progress of the disease and the prog- 
ress of the metabolism down within 
normal limits. While other animals 
with the disease had died within three 
months of the first appearance of 
symptoms, this animal lived normal- 
ly for seven months after the opera- 
tion, and was then purposely killed. 

Nervous System and Muscles.— 
Forbes and Gregg (J, P., xxxix, 172) 
made a further study of the correla- 
tion between strength of stimuli and 
the direct and reflex nerve response. 
They found that whereas when a 
mammalian nerve trunk, such as the 
sciatic or one of its nervous branches 
in the cat, is stimulated with single 
induction shocks of graded intensity, 
the magnitude of the electrical re- 
sponse normally reaches a maximum 
beyond which, with further increase 
in strength of stimulus no further in- 
crease in response occurs; such a 
maximum is not reached in reflex re- 
sponses to graded single-shock stim- 
uli. The first result seems to cor- 
respond to the “all-or-none” law. It 
seems to the authors that there is an 
incompatibility between this law and 
the doctrine of the “graded sympa- 
thetic resistance” which has been used 
to explain the familiar spread of 
reflex activity in response to stimuli 
of increasing strength—In a study 
of the segmental action of strychnin, 
McGuigan, Keeton and Sloan (J. 
Phar., viii, 143) came to the conclu- 
sion that the normal spread of motor 
impulses is caudalward, and there- 
fore a stimulus which produces a 
general movement of the body when 
applied to the front leg, may cause 
only a local reflex when applied to 
the hind leg. This holds true also for 
anesthetized animals but the rate of 
the spread is slower. Strychnin acts 
directly upon the motor neuron and 
spreads in the cord downward more 
quickly than upward.—Hammet (J. 
Phar., viii, 175) comes to the con- 
elusion that the peripheral action of 
strychnin has its site in the “recep- 
tive substance” of the neuromuscular 
junction. The action here is similar 
to its action in the cord leading to 
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a decrease in resistance to the passage 
of the nerve impulse.—Forbes, Me- 
Intosh and Sefton (J. P., xii, 503) 
established’ that even when etheriza- 
tion in the cat is pushed to the point 
of abolishing respiration and causing 
death, the nerve trunk exhibits what 
appears to be essentially normal ac- 
tion currents. (See also XXIV, Bio- 
logical Chemistry.) 

Pike (J. P., xl, 433) brings evi- 
dence for the explanation that the 
short contractions of the diaphragm 
occurring synchronously with the 
cardiac systoles is brought about by 
the action current of the heart, which 
is for some distance in contact with 
the phrenic nerves.—Ingebridgen (JZ. 
M., xxiii, 262) found that the Wal- 
lerian degeneration occurring in per- 
ipheral nerves by incubation in Ring- 
er solution and serum does not occur 
in plasma. No growth of peripheral 
nerves occurs in plasma; but after 
the fifth, the Wallerian degeneration 
gives rise to a growth of scycyntium 
of Schwan. In no case was growth 
of axis cylinder observed.—Quinby 
(#. M., xxiii, 535) found that a 
single reimplanted kidney is able to 
maintain normal life, and comes to 
the conclusion that secretory nerves 
to the kidney do not exist.—Auer (J. 
P., xl, 143) found that stimulation of 
the central depressor nerve in white 
rabbits narcotized by morphine usual- 
ly causes a definite diminution in size 
of the pupil—tIn fowls (chicken) the 
expiration is active. Meyer and Melt- 
zer (H. B, M., xiii, 123) found that 
the innermost of the abdominal mus- 
eles when carefully isolated contracts 
regularly with each expiration. Stim- 
ulation of the central end of the va- 
gus inhibits these contractions, while 
the same stimulation causes a tetanus 
of the inspiratory muscles. It pre- 
sents a classic instance of the “law of 
contrary innervation” (Meltzer) or “re- 
ciprocal innervation” (Sherrington). 
—tLee, Guenther and Meleny (J. P., 
xl, 446) compared the diaphragmatic 
muscle with three other muscles (of 
the posterior extremity). They found 
that the excised diaphragm will work 
for a much longer period and accom- 
plish far more than the other mus- 
eles before becoming exhausted; it is 
superior in absolute power and in 
tendency to summate stimuli; and it 


exhibits a greater tendency to re- 
spond to faradic and chemical stim- 
uli by twitches, more or less rhythmi- 
cal in character—Meyer and Meltzer 
(ibid., 126) found that by insuffiating 
a fowl through the humerus at a 
pressure of about 10 mm. of mercury 
all respirations disappeared, the 
thorax stood still in a more or less ex- 
aggerated state of inspiration. On 
interruption of the prolonged insuf- 
flation, in most of the experiments 
the thorax immediately assumed an 
expiratory state in which it continued 
to stand still variously from a few 
seconds to half a minute and longer. 

Digestive Canal—Most of the ex- 
perimental contributions to the knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the diges- 
tive canal which were carried on in 
this country during 1916 as well, as 
in the last few years preceding were 
done in the physiological laboratory 
of the University of Chicago. A com- 
plete review of the work in this line 
will be found in a noteworthy book 
published recently by Professor Carl- 
son, head of that laboratory (The 
Control of Hunger in Health and Dis- 
ease, University of Chicago Press, Chis 
cago). 

Pharmacology.—According to Mc. 
Guigan and Ross (J. Phar., vii, 385), 
morphin when injected intraspinally 
into mammals in adequate doses will 
produce tetanus after a latent period, 
which will not be produced by codein. 
Morphin increases the tetanic effect 
of strychnin in frogs——Macht, Her- 
man and Levy (ibid., viii, 1) have de- 
veloped a convenient method for 
studying quantitively cutaneous pain 
sensation in man. According to their 
findings the principal opium alka- 
loids in respect to their analgesic 
power can be arranged in the follow- 
ing order: morphin, papaverin, co- 
dein, narcotin, narcéin, and thebain. 
A combination of the total opium 
alkaloids is much more effective than 
if the quantity of morphin they con- 
tain would be given alone. One case 
showed the idiosynerasy that morphin 
produced rather a heightening of the 
threshold to pain than a lowering; 
this idiosynecrasy disappeared when 
morphin was given in conjunction 
with narcotin.—According to Smith 
(ibid., vii, 407) there is a synergistic 
action between morphin and scopo- 
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lamin upon the frog’s heart and upon 
the respiratory center of the mouse. 
—Barbour and Copenhaver (ibid., 
529) in studying the isolated surviv- 
ing uterus of guinea pig and cat 
found that morphin as well as sco- 
polamin in adequate doses increases 
the tone of that organ but could not 
demonstrate a synergism or antag- 
onism between the direct actions of 
the two drugs upon the uterus.—Bar- 
pour (7bid., 547) studied the actions 
of the two drugs upon the uterine 
activity in the normal animal and 
found that neither morphin nor sco- 
polamin causes profound changes in 
the activity of the pregnant or non- 
pregnant uterus of decebrate cats. 
The delay in labor produced by either 
or both of these drugs is probably 
due to their cerebral action.—Bar- 
bour, Maurer and von Glahn (cbid., 
viii, 124) found that tyramin (para- 
oxyphenylethylamin) is capable with- 
in certain limits of antagonising the 
respiratory depression produced by 
morphin in the rabbit and in man. 
Other morphin effects were definitely 
present after the two drugs had been 
given together, although the respira- 
tion was not diminished. The an- 
tagonism seems therefore due to the 
fact that tyramin is a powerful in- 
direct stimulant of the respiration.— 
Myers (ibid., 419) established that 
dogs habituated to morphin show a 
marked tolerance to codein and heroin 
in so far as effects upon the respira- 
tory center are concerned; but there 
is no evidence of cross toleration to 
cannabis indica or to chloral hydrate. 
The function of deglutition consists 
in a very complicated mechanism. 
For our purpose we have to distin- 
guish three different acts: (1) the in- 
itial act, in which the muscles of the 
mouth, pharynx and larynx are con- 
cerned; (2) the primary peristalsis, 
in which the nervous impulse run- 
ning through the center is the chief 
moving factor; (3) secondary peri- 
stalsis (Meltzer), which originates in 
local reflexes within the esophagus. 
In guarded and graded intravenous 
infusion of a solution of magnesium 
sulphate, Auer and Meltzer (H. B. M., 
xiii, 106) succeeded in eliminating 
first the second act, that is, the trans- 
_ mission of the nervous impulse with- 
in the center, while the other two 


acts were still unaffected. Continu- 
ing the infusion the second act also 
became inhibited, that is, the local 
reflexes from the esophagus disap- 
peared, while the first act was still 
intact. Finally, by further infusion, 
the first act also, the initial act of 
deglutition, became abolished. These 
experiments proved unmistakably 
that magnesium sulphate is capable 
of abolishing purely central effects and 
is accomplished by the smallest ef- 
fective dose.—In a series of experi- 
ments on dogs, Auer and Meltzer (H. 
M., xxiii, 641) established that by 
an intravenous injection of m/4 mag- 
nesium. sulphate at a certain rate, 
very severe operations can be per- 
formed without any reaction from the 
animal, while the respiration remains 
entirely unaffected. The latter may 
become profoundly affected when the 
rate of infusion is too rapid or the 
injected quantity is too large. Under 
such conditions the respiration can_ 
be fairly rapidly restored by an in- 
travenous injection of a calcium salt, 
or simply by discontinuing the infu- 
sion of the magnesium solution while 
the respiration is kept up for some 
time by pharyngeal insufflation 
(Meltzer ).—The experiments on ani- 
mals do not inform us definitely of 
the state of sensation and of con- 
sciousness of the operated individual. 
Peck and Meltzer (J. A. M. A., Ixvii, 
1131) report three cases of human 
beings who were operated upon ex- 
clusively under the anesthetic in- 
fluence of intravenous injection of 
magnesium sulphate. One of the pa- 
tients after being brought back to 
the ward had no idea that he was 
operated upon. Sensation and con- 
sciousness disappear before the re- 
flexes.—Reviewing the experimental 
work and the clinical literature which 
was quite extensive in the first year 
of the war, Meltzer (J. A. M. A., 
lxvi, 931) arrives at the conclusion 
that tetanus can be _ beneficially 
treated by solutions of magnesium 
sulphate and describes the method for 
its use. Robertson (J. M., xvii, 677) 
in an excellent review of the same 
subject arrives at the same conclu- 
sion as Meltzer.—Gates and Meltzer 
(2. M., xxiii, 655) found that sub- 
cutaneous or intramuscular injec- © 
tions of sodium oxalate in subtoxic 
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doses, when administered to an ani- 
mal which received a subminimal 
dose of magnesium sulphate, produce 
profound anesthesia and paralysis 
of long duration, although the usual 
effects of sodium oxalate alone are of 
a stimulating character. The effect 
in this case is probably due to the 
precipitation of the calcium salts 
within the body by the oxalate. An 
intravenous injection of a calcium 


salt in such a paralyzed animal re- 
stores it immediately.—Kleiner and 
Meltzer (B. Oh., xxiv, 20) found that 
intravenous injection of magnesium 
salt in animals which receive artifi- 
cial respiration throughout the ex- 
periment produces considerable hy- 
perglycemia with but little glycosu- 
ria. Since the animal had artificial 
respiration, the hyperglycemia can- 
not be due to asphyxia. 


PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 
MartHa WOLLSTEIN 


Immunity.—Continuing his studies 
on immunological phenomena, Bull 
made exhaustive experiments to de- 
termine the fate of pneumococci when 
injected into the circulation of dogs 
(Jour. Hap. Med., xxiv, 7). He found 
that the cocci disappear from the 
blood stream very rapidly but reap- 
pear in one or two days, reach their 
maximum multiplication between the 
fourth and fifth days and then decline 
in numbers, leaving the blood sterile 
in one, two, or three days more. The 
initial disappearance of the bacteria 
is due to the fact that they are ag- 
glutinated within the blood vessels, 
and the clumps are taken up by cells 
in the internal organs. In this pro- 
cess, however, the cocci are them- 
selves modified, in that they become 
able to resist the antibodies present 
in the animal’s body, or grow fast to 
them: It is these resistant, changed 
cocci which reénter the blood and 
multiply far more rapidly than the 
cocci originally injected were able to 
do. Then the animal forms new, 
strong antibodies, which overcome the 
cocci. During the final stage, when 
the infection is subsiding, the cocci 
have a greater susceptibility to the 
action of immune sera than do the 
organisms originally injected. That 
is, the immune bodies have become 
too strong for the bacteria to resist. 

These facts may he applied to the 
explanation of the cause of any one 
of the infectious diseases. Thus the 
period during which the infecting 
agents are adapting themselves to the 
adverse conditions in the newly in- 
fected host forms the incubation stage, 
preliminary to the active stage of 
symptoms due to the rapid multipli- 
cation of the infecting agents. Epi- 
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demics arise because the infectious 
agent is passed from one person to 
another in the ascending stage of 
the disease, when the infecting agent 
is in a state of maximum resistance 
to the natural antibodies of such in- 
dividuals. Finally, the subsidence of 
epidemics is brought about by the 
weakening of the infectious agent by 
acquired antibodies, provided that 
early contacts are avoided. 

Kyes (Jour. Inf. Dis., xviii, 277) 
studied the natural resistance of the 
pigeon to the pneumococcus. The 
normal temperature of the pigeon is 
41° to 43° C., and this fact has been 
thought to explain the resistance of 
the bird to infection with the pneu- 
mococeus. Kyes has shown that 
while the high temperature may well 
be a contributory cause in that it 
inhibits the multiplication of the 
cocci, the special factor concerned in 
the resistance of the pigeon to pneu- 
mococcus infection is to be found in 
certain large cells in the liver and 
spleen. These fixed tissue cells 
(hemophages), whose normal func- 
tion is the destruction of red blood 
cells, take up the pneumococci and 
destroy them. Kyes’ work is im- 
portant in showing the large réle of 
fixed tissue cells in the removal of 
bacteria from the animal body. 

Manwaring and Coe (Jour. of Im- 
munology, i, 401) studied the prin- 
ciples concerned in the disappearance 
of virulent pneumococci from the cir- 
culation of immunized rabbits. ’ By 
special methods they showed that the 
pneumococci leave the blood stream 
and are deposited in the liver because 
the immune serum contains an opso- 
nin which causes the pneumococci to 
adhere to the cells forming the walls 
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of the capillaries within the liver. 
The capillaries outside of the liver 
are not affected. The authors believe 
that this special factor, in addition 
to the agglutinins of the serum em- 
phasized by the work of Bull (A. Y. 
B., 1915, 689) is needed in order that 
virulent cocci should be overcome by 
the animal. 

Syphilis—Since the spirochete has 
been proved to be the etiological fac- 
tor in syphilis and the absolute path- 
ognostic sign of the disease, Warthin 
(Am. Jour. Med. Set., clii, 508) be- 
lieves that our conception of both 
the pathological and the clinical sides 
of that disease must be reshaped. By 
the aid of Levaditi’s method, which 
stains the spirochetes in tissues with 
silver, the organisms can be demon- 
strated and the nature of visceral le- 
sions proved. From 1912 to 1914 
Warthin found 41 autopsy cases (or 
one-third of all adult subjects) to 
be actively syphilitic on microscopi- 
cal examination. He divides his cases 
into three groups: (1) known syphi- 
lities, supposedly cured by treatment; 
(2) Imown syphilitics, still under 
treatment; (3) cases in which a his- 
tory of syphilis could not be obtained 
or was denied by the patient, and no 
treatment was given. The combina- 
tion of interstitial myocarditis, aor- 
titis and orchitis fibrosa makes a 
pathological complex indicative of 
syphilitic infection in the male. In 
the female, the heart and aorta, pan- 
creas and adrenals are most often 
affected. The number of spirochetes 
in the affected areas around small 
vessels is small, and the amount of 
inflammatory infiltration around them 
very slight; but the characteristic 
glandular lesion (pancreas, testis) is 
a fibroid one. . 

Warthin calls attention to the soci- 
ological importance of the fact that 
such a large proportion (one third) 
of adults coming to autopsy in the 
service of a general hospital should 
suffer from latent syphilis. That 
is, they are spirochete carriers, and 
show active inflammatory areas as 
well as healed syphilitic lesions. The 
author believes that latent syphilis 
will be found to be the chief factor 
in causing myocarditis and the car- 
diovascular-renal complex. His ex- 
perience is that the heart and aorta 
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of every latent syphilitic are in- 
volved in the infection, consequently 
such a subject is a bad life-insurance 
risk and a possible source of danger 
to his intimates. Seminal transmis- 
sion is probably the most dangerous 
possibility. Latent cases without his- 
tory may be innocent congenital cases ~ 
or victims of familial infection. Con- 
genital syphilis in the third genera- 
tion may not be recognizable during 
life; it runs a mild, latent course, 
sometimes without any clinical symp- | 
toms. The general hygiene of the 
spirochete carrier is important, be- 
cause we do not know the conditions 
in which spirochetes of low virulence 
become aggressive again. Therapeu- 
tically, promises of cure can never 
be safely made, for eugenically speak- 
ing neither absence of symptoms, of 
Wassermann reaction, nor of history 
can be taken as an absolute criterion 
of freedom from latent syphilis, 
Zinsser, Hopkins and McBurney 
made extensive studies on T'repone- 
ma pallida (Jour. Hep. Med., xxiii, 
323, 329, 341) in regard to its viru- 
lence and immunity reactions. They 
were unable to demonstrate any 
difference in pathogenicity between, 
strains isolated from condylomata, 
chancres, a mucous patch or the 
nervous system; nor was the viru- 
lence of these strains changed during 
progressive rabbit passage. Agglu- 
tinative and treponemicidal anti- 
bodies were formed in rabbits and 
sheep immunized with cultures of 
Treponema pallida, but these anti- 
bodies could only be demonstrated 
for the culture organisms, never for 
virulent treponemata obtained di- 
rectly from syphilitic lesions. The 
lack of serum antibodies in the in- 
fected body may be due to this in- 
ability to exert any serum action 
upon virulent treponemata and con- 


-sequently to lack of antigen absorp- 


tion. 

In a further investigation (Jour. 
Eup, Med., xxiv, 561), Zinsser, Hop- 
kins and McBurney found that the 
agglutination of culture pallidum by 
the serum of syphilitic patients has 
no diagnostic value, since the serum 
of persons with diseases other than 
syphilis agglutinates pallidum almost 
as well, and normal individuals’ 
serum but slightly less, 
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Kolmer, Broadwell and Matsunami 
(ibid., xxiv, 333) were able to dem- 
onstrate specific agglutinins for Tre- 
ponema pallida in the blood of pa- 
tients affected with syphilis late in 
the primary stage. In the second- 
ary stage 58 per cent. showed agglu- 
tinins in dilutions of one in five but 
never more than one in 20. In ter- 
tiary and latent syphilis 84 per cent. 
showed agglutinins in dilutions of 
one in five and higher. Agglutinins 
in the syphilitic sera do not run par- 
allel with the Wassermann reaction. 

Poliomyelitis—The very severe 
epidemic of poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) which occurred in the 
East during the summer and early 
fall of 1916 (see also Medicine, and 
Public Health, infra) has given a 
new impetus to investigation of that 
disease, for which no specific prophy- 
lactic or curative therapy is known. 
Rosenow, Towne and Wheeler (Jour. 
Am. Med. Assoc., Ixvii, 1202) under- 
took an etiological study, using Rose- 
now’s special methods for the dem- 
onstration of the specific localizing 
power of bacteria, a power which he 
considers an important factor in the 
etiology of various diseases (A. Y. B., 
1914, p. 691). The authors report 
that they have isolated a peculiarly 
pleomorphic streptococcus from the 
throat, tonsils, and central nervous 
system in cases of infantile paralysis. 
With this coccus paralysis was ex- 
perimentally produced in guinea-pigs, 
rabbits, cats, and dogs, all animals 
which have hitherto not responded to 
inoculation with the virus of. polio- 
myelitis. Rosenow believes that the 
smallest form of this coccus may 
correspond to the filterable organism 


' described and grown by Flexner and 


‘Noguchi (A. Y. B., 1913, p. 716), and 
which is now generally accepted as 
the specific etiological factor in acute 
poliomyelitis. On the other hand, 
Rosenow thinks that the larger, more 
typically streptococcic forms which 
he and his coworkers describe may 
be forms of the same organism grown 
larger under suitable conditions. It 
must be said in justice to both the 
older and the newer work, that the 
clinical observations and the patholog- 
ical lesions described by Rosenow, 
Towne and Wheeler in their experi- 
mental animals need further elabora- 


tion and detail before their conclu- 
sions can be accepted. 

Scarlet Fever.—Mallory and Medlar 
(Jour. of Med. Res., xxxy, 209) at- 
tacked the problem of the etiology of 
scarlet fever by studying the primary ~ 
lesion, which starts, as a rule, in the 
tonsils and spreads to the faucial 
ring. In severe cases the naso- 
pharynx, middle ears, epiglottis, 
larynx, trachea, or oesophagus may 
be involved. The lesions consist of 
necrosis of the superficial epithelium 
with acute inflammatory exudation, 
and may become either erosions or 
ulcerations more or less deep in ex- 
tent. In the necrotic lesions of the 
tonsils, palate, faucial pillars, root 
of the tongue and trachea, the au- 
thors saw a Gram-positive bacillus 
in large numbers and practically pure 
culture. In a bronchopneumonic le- 
sion the alveoli and the bronchioles 
contained masses of the same bacillus, 
which, apparently, forms little fibrine. 
It is more slender than the diphtheria 
bacillus, varies in length, and has a 
tendency to branch and form fila- 
ments. It grows rapidiy under an- 
aerobic conditions and more slowly 
aerobically. Gelatin is slightly lique- 
fied; no sugars are fermented and 
no indol is produced. The bacillus 
was present at autopsy in five acute 
scarlet fever cases, one of which was 
fulminating in type. It was not 
found in over 500 cases dead of other 
contagious diseases. The organism 
was cultivated from five patients dur- 
ing life. In mild cases of scarlet 
fever the bacilli die out quickly and 
are not demonstrable two or three 
days after the eruption appears. On 
the other hand, they, may persist in 
the throat or bronchi for weeks, and 
so make carriers. As a rule the B. 
scarlatinae. (as Mallory and Medlar 
call this bacterium) disappears quick- 
ly from the lesions when streptococci 
appear secondarily. The organism is 
less virulent than the diphtheria ba- 
cillus, for which it has probably been 
mistaken in throat cultures. The au- 
thors were unable to demonstrate im- 
mune bodies to this Gram-positive 
bacillus in the serum of scarlet fever 
patients. Animal experiments gave 
only negative results. 

Tuberculosis.—A valuable contribu- 
tion to the diagnostic methods avail- 
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able in the study of tuberculosis has 
been made by Morton (Jour. Hap. 
Med., xxiv, 419). He applied the fact, 
noted by Murphy and Ellis several 
years ago, that exposure to X-rays 
increases the susceptibility of white 
mice to tuberculosis by destroying 
their lymphoid tissue. Morton found 
that guinea pigs were tolerant of 
large amounts of X-rays, which re- 
duced the number of their lymph- 
ocytes about one-half. Such treated 
pigs, when inoculated with a known 
tuberculous urine, developed tuber- 
culous lesions in eight to 10 days, 
whereas the usual time required for 
the development of such lesions in 
normal guinea pigs is five to seven 
weeks. 
is sufficient to prepare the pig, and 
it may be given either shortly before 
or shortly after the inoculation of 
the material to be tested. The time 
saved is, obviously, a great help in 
many cases. 

Krause has made a series of studies 
on immunity in tuberculosis (Jour. 
Med. Research, xxxv, 1, 25, 43), 
which suggest that tissue hypersen- 
sitiveness, as evidenced by the cuta- 
neous tuberculin reaction, may be 
a function of immunity to reinfec- 
tion. He has shown also that tu- 
bercle bacilli may remain viable and 
retain their virulence after being 
kept in a dried state for as long as 
15 to 17 months. Naturally only a 
few of many dried bacilli stay alive. 

Pneumonia.—_Studying the types of 
pneumococci present in 50 cases of 
pneumonia in infants and young 
children, Wollstein and Benson 
(Am. Jour. Dis. of Ohildren, xii, 
154) found that the pneumococcus 
designated as Type IV by Dochez 
and Gillespie occurred in 60 per cent. 
of the cases. This type of pneumococ- 
cus is the one most frequently present 
in normal human mouths (A. Y. B., 
1915, 689). In adults scarcely 25 
per cent. of pneumonias are due to 
this type of pneumococcus, and the 
mortality rate is very low. In in- 
fants, on the other hand, 40 per cent. 
of pneumonias caused by Type-IV 
coecus ended fatally. These facts are 
of interest in the epidemiology of 
pneumonia, and may explain how the 
virulence of Type-IV pneumococcus 
is maintained. 5 


One massive dose of X-rays | 
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Weil’s Disease.—Weil’s disease is 
an infectious jaundice which occurs 
in epidemic form and has been seen 
in America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
It is endemic in Japan, where a de- 
tailed study by Inada, Ido, Hoki, 
Kaneko, and Ito (Jowr. Hap. Med., 
xxiii, 377) has resulted in the finding 
of a spirochete in practically all the 
organs of the body, including the 
nervous system. The organism is ex- 
creted in the urine after as long a 
period as 40 days, and is also present 
in the sputum and feces, but not, in 
the vomitus. Immunity to the dis- 
ease is present after 14 to 15 days 
and may last for a period of years 
(5%). 

Ito and Matsuzaki have grown the 
icterohemorrhagiae or 
spirochete which cause febrile jaun- 
dice in Japan in pure culture (Jour. 
Bap. Med., xxiii, 557) and found that 
it retains its virulence for guinea pigs 
over many generations. 

Ido, Hoki, Ito and Wani (Jowr. 
Eap. Med., xxiv, 471) found that the 
prophylaxis of Weil’s disease must 
include the proper care of infected 
excreta (the source of the spiro- 
cheetes), as well as the problem of 
active immunization. This latter 
method seems to offer the surest re- 
sults, using a vaccine of dead spiro- 
chetes. The systemic effects of the 
inoculations are negligible; local 
swelling and redness often develop at 
the site of the injections, but disap- 
pear in 24 hours. Immune bodies ap- 
pear in the blood and can be demon- 
strated by their protective action in 
infected guinea pigs. This partial 
immunity probably lasts six to 12 
months. The authors were able to 
demonstrate the virulent spirochetes 
in the kidneys or urine of 30.5 per 
cent. of 86 rats examined, and call 
attention to the importance of this 
fact from the point of view of pro- 
phylaxis, since infected rats must be 
a source of danger to human beings 
who come in contact with such ani- 
mals, as in the present case of the 
soldiers in the European trenches. 

Inada, Ido, Hoki, Ito, and Wani 
(ibid., 471) produced an immune 
serum from horses and studied the 
curative effect on patients with Weil’s 
disease. They found that the serum 
has a spirochetocidal and a spiroche- 
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tolytic action, in virtue of which it 
destroys the spirocheetes in the circu- 
lating blood. It also promotes the 
formation of antibodies, and reduces 
the number of spirochetes in the or- 
gans. The ultimate effects of the 
serum on the mortality of patients 
have still to be determined. 

Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever.— 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever is an 
acute infection which owes its name 
to the hemorrhagie rash which ac- 
companies the disease. King and 
Ricketts proved that a tick transmits 
the infectious agent from cattle and 
horses to man. Ricketts described 
some bacillus-like bodies in the blood 
of human and experimental cases, 
but was unable to prove their exact 
nature. Wolbach (Jour. Med. Res., 
xxxiv, 121; xxxv, 147) studied in- 
fected ticks and also guinea pigs and 
monkeys which had been infected ex- 
perimentally by means of ticks. In 
the blood and tissues of these animals 
he found a parasite which occurs in 
two forms: a lanceolate-diplococcoid, 
and a smaller, rod-shaped form. The 
exact nature of this organism is still 
obscure, but Wolbach is inclined to 
classify it as a bacterium, and hopes 
to report more detailed results in a 
later publication. He believes that 
the rods described by Ricketts are the 
same as he has found. (See also 
Public Health, infra.) 

Rat-Bite Fever—Rat-bite fever is 
a definite febrile disease following the 
bite of a rat. It is common in Japan, 
much less so in continental Europe, 
but appears both in England and 
America. Blake studied a case in 
Boston and was able to cultivate a 
filamentous, branching organism from 
the blood both before and after death. 
He identified the growth as that of 
Streptothrix muris ratti, obtained by 
Schottmtiller from a similar case in 
1914. The organism produces inflam- 
matory and degenerative lesions in 
the heart muscle, liver, kidneys, and 
adrenals; ulcerative endocarditis may 
also occur. 

Some preliminary work reported by 
Futaki, Takaki, Taniguchi and Osumi 
(Jour. Hap. Med., xxiii, 249) is of 
interest in this connection. They 
studied two patients suffering from 
rat-bite fever in Japan, and were able 


spirochete in the skin of one patient 
and a similar organism in a lymph 
gland of the second case. Both pa- 
tients recovered. The more detailed 
reports and cultural studies of this 
spirochete will be of interest, sug- 
gesting as it does that all cases of 
rat-bite fever may not be identical in 
etiology. 

Amyloid Degeneration.—While at- 
tempting to produce chronic kidney 
lesions in rabbits by the repeated in- 
travenous injection of living bacteria, 
Bailey (Jour. Exp. Med., xxiii, 1916, 
773) found that the animals treated 
with cultures of Bacillus coli com- 
munior developed amyloid deposits in 
the liver, spleen, and kidneys. Sup- 
purative lesions were not present in 
most cases, and were therefore not a 
factor in causing the amyloid lesions. 
All the affected rabbits, however, 
showed kidney changes resembling 
the chronic parenchymatous nephritis 
often associated with amyloid dis- 
ease in human beings. 

Tissue Growth—As a result of 
coagulation a fibrine framework is 
formed in the plasma which serves 
as the culture medium for tissue 
growth. This framework is necessary 
to hold the migrating, newly formed 
cells. Human fibrine is susceptible to 
digestion by tissue ferments and 
therefore human plasma makes a poor. 
culture medium. Lambert (Jowr. 
Hap. Med., xxiv, 367) found that the 
addition of fowl or pigeon plasma 
overcomes this difficulty and that 
mixed human and fowl plasma makes 
a medium in which human tissues © 
ean probably be grown indefinitely. 

Lambert used the technique of tis- 
sue culture in order to test the com- 
parative resistance of bacteria and 
human tissues to certain germicidal 
substances (Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., 
Ixvii, 1301). He used ten common 
disinfectants, and found that iodine 
is the only one which does not de- 
stroy tissue cells more easily than 
it destroys bacteria. Iodine, how- 
ever, has the property of dissolving 
fibrine, and the fibrine framework is 
necessary for the healing of wounds. 
Therefore, iodine is not the ideal tis- 
sue disinfectant. 

Preservation of Living Red Blood 
Cells in Vitro—Rous and Turner 


to demonstrate the presence of a| (Jour. Hap. Med., xxiii, 219 and 239) 
$91 


found that isotonic solution of dex- 
trose (5.4 per cent.) will prevent the 
injury to red blood cells which salt 
solution causes. They caught three 
parts of blood in a mixture of two 
parts of isotonic sodium citrate (3.8 
per cent.) plus five parts of isotonic 
dextrose solution. The suspension 
may be kept in the ice box and when 
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needed the supernatant fluid replaced 
by Locke’s solution. Transfusion ex- 
periments on rabbits showed that 
such cells function perfectly well 
after being kept two weeks. Human 


'red cells can be preserved in vitro 


for four weeks, so that the indica- 
tions are that human blood eells can 
be profitably used in the same way. 


MEDICINE 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


Military Medicine—As is natural 
with so many of the best and most 
ambitious scientific men of all 
branches of the warring nations di- 
verted as to their chief interests to 
patriotic service and the problems of 
military medicine, medical research 
shows the result of the withdrawal 
of men of this most virile and desir- 
able type from civil pursuits. Few 
Teutonic journals are now reaching 
America and we have little real 
knowledge of what is taking place in 
scientific Austria and Germany. 

Nothing of a startlingly new type 
has been published along the lines of 
medical research from any of the 
warring nations, and it is highly 
probable that for military reasons 
nothing of practical nature would be 
widely published even if important 
discoveries had been made. It is 
well known, however, that the hos- 
pital and ambulance services have 
been greatly perfected, especially in 
France, and that they are now work- 
ing with surprising efficiency on all 
the fronts, handling in a highly scien- 
tific way a mass of material never 
before dreamed of as within the pos- 
sibilities of men, frequently under 
exposure to shell and small-arm fire. 

The incidence of infections appears 
to have diminished, apparently due 
largely to the prompt use of anti- 
septics, in contradistinction to the 
former aseptic management of fresh 
wounds. The majority of wounds in 
this war appear to be caused chiefly 
by shrapnel and by’ grenades, and 
the theoretical expectation of a high 
percentage of aseptic and relatively 
innocent wounds from high-power 
rifle fire has not been realized. The 
modern shell seems to be especially 
designed to inflict as painful wounds 
as possible. The occurrence of tetanus 
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has been greatly reduced by prelim- 
inary antitetanic injections. Typhoid 
fever still appears to have been held 
to an astonishingly low rate, appar- 
ently chiefly because: of the anti- 
typhoid inoculations. Rumor states 
that among the German troops it is 
repeated at frequent intervals. Dys- 
entery still remains as a very im- 
portant disease factor in all military 
operations, and as yet no prophylac- 
tic treatment appears to avail except 
those general measures which, while 
perfectly simple and easy in civil 
life, in military exigencies become 
very difficult of enforcement. Pre- 
liminary communications from the 
Mt. Sinai expedition sent to Serbia 
for the purpose of studying typhus 
fever indicates that an efficient anti- 
typhus vaccine has now been pro- 
duced, It is further rumored that 
protective vaccination against cholera 
is being successfully practised. 

Food Economics.—One of the bene- 
ficial effects of the war has come 
about through the thorough study 
and practical application of scientific 
food economics. This has become 
necessary because of certain military 
conditions, though the most impor- 
tant studies and experiments as yet 
have little or nothing to do with the 
feeding of the soldiers. In the mili- 
tary ration no real attempt has been 


-as yet made to reduce the number of 


calories to a possible minimum. On 
the contrary, in most armies, and 
notably in our own, the regulation 
ration is notoriously over-rich, often- 
times a wise and necessary provision 
because of the explosive character of 
energy liberation frequently demand- 
ed of the soldier. Furthermore, in 
the military the point has always 
been to supply a ration of extremely 
portable character, one not demand- 


‘tive soldier. 
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ing too elaborate cooking or other 


preparation, and at the same time 


one not likely to pall on the taste of 
the soldier. A considerable amount 
of waste is expected and fully pro- 
vided for. In our own service a con- 
siderable addition to company or 
regimental funds is often secured by 
the sale or return of the superfluous 
rations so that funds thus realized 
may be utilized for luxuries or other 
purposes. (See also XXIV, Sanitary 


Chemistry.) 


As a result of the limited and some- 
what irregularly distributed amount 
of food materials, in Germany at 
least, stringent regulations have been 
established and a food director has 
been appointed who has almost ab- 
solute dictatorial powers in regard to 
the regulation of civilian food’ con- 


sumption (see also IV, Germany). 


As a result of investigations, based 
on the most scientific principles and 
under the direct supervision of some 
of the world’s greatest authorities on 
nutrition, such as Zuntz, Rubner and 
others of like calibre, dietary lists 
have been devised which, while they 
give a sufficient number of calories of 
food value, permit of very little waste, 
and utilize to the very best advan- 
tage all available material. While 
these diets may be sufficient for the 
ordinary demands on vital energy, 
they are designedly not such as are 
necessary for the extraordinarily ac- 
Many food substances 
have been much modified and adapted 
to new use; for example, beets and 
potatoes are found to furnish a very 
satisfactory substitute for the flour 
of bread. The use of silk for sausage 
casings is another example of highly 
scientific adaptation in food prep- 
aration. The fats, the importance 
of which is always fully recognized 
by physiologists and chemists, but 
which in most diets, especially in 
those of our own prodigal country, 
are shamefully wasted, particularly 
in our army ration, are recognized 
as of special economic value in these 
conditions. The utilization of al- 
most all conceivable forms of fats 
and sweets is a most striking ex- 
ample of strict scientific supervision. 
It is very doubtful if under this care- 


fully supervised and entirely scientif- 


ie utilization of food principles much 
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real suffering among the civil popu- 
lation will appear, unless perchance 
it should be found that the food 
demands of the military become so 
much greater that their necessarily 
wasteful ration may cause an undue 
limitation of the civilian food supply. 
Already, however, war prisoners in 
several of the belligerent countries 
are undoubtedly suffering not only 
from an insufficient dietary but also 
largely from an pmaccustomed and 
to some extent an unhealthful one. 
This is at present a subject of in- 
ternational inquiry. While this same 
question has inevitably arisen in al- 
most every prolonged war in which 
the number of military prisoners has 
been large and siege conditions have 
been established, as for example in 
our own Civil War, it seems likely 
that in the present struggle the sci- 
entific limitation and substitution of 
food for military prisoners has been 
carried to a degree not previously 
attempted in any war. It is difficult 
to obtain authentic reports of what 
is being done in Germany in regard 
to prison diet, but it is currently re- 
ported that very elaborate and de- 
tailed studies are being made along 
these lines, particularly in the Rus- 
sian prison camps. At the conclu- 
sion of this war we shall probably be 
supplied with the most elaborate and 
conclusive articles on scientific di- 
etetics which have ever appeared. 
Readers wishing to enter more deeply 
into the consideration of this sub- 
ject are particularly referred to an 
address by Lusk (Jour. Washington 
Acad, Sci., June 19, 1916). 
Treatment of Nervous and Mental 
Shock in Soldiers.—Those familiar 
with the classic work of the late 8S. 
Weir Mitchell on the neuroses and 
other forms of nervous and mental 
disease which developed during our 
Civil War, considering how much 
more likely such disorders are to 
arise under the present much more 
terrible methods of warfare, will ap- 
preciate the necessity, now fully ap- | 
preciated by the warring powers, for 
the adequate medical management of 
the sufferers from these disturbances. 
Great Britain has arranged for the 
segregation, classification and special 
treatment of this class of eases, be- 
ginning from the base hospitals and 
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extending back through the civil in- 
stitutions at home. This should re- 
sult in the return to duty of a con- 
siderable number of otherwise per- 
manently disabled soldiers and in the 
conservation of many individuals who 
without this adequate special man- 
agement might be thrown back on the 
population at home as dependent in- 
competents. It is probable that sim- 
ilar methods are or will be in vogue 
with the other nations at war. 

Domestic Military Medicine.—Dur- 
ing the recent mobilization on the 
Mexican border (see XII, The Army), 
many problems of a medical charac- 
ter have appeared, some of which 
show an advance in our military 
medical science, others of which in- 
dicate to an astonishing degree quite 
the opposite. Typhoid fever, as in 
Europe, has been shown to have be- 
come a relatively minor factor by 
the universal utilization of the pro- 
phylactic inoculations.. Naturally, 
sporadic instances of typhoid have oc- 
curred, for even the most enthusiastic 
believer in immunization would hard- 
ly expect 100 per cent. of success in 
this line of work. Dysentery, as a 
camp disease, still remains a factor 
of very great importance, and while 
the avenues of its entrance are read- 
ily pointed out and _ theoretically 
should be readily corrected, when 
military authority crosses with civil 
problems their control becomes under 
our form of government incomplete 
and very inadequate. Paratyphoid 
has developed in certain camps to a 
very serious degree, originating ap- 
parently from few sources and de- 
pendent of course on lack of disci- 
pline and improper hygienic regula- 
tion. 

Routine search for typhoid and dys- 
entery carriers in military camps has 
been shown by the National Guard 

‘authorities of New York State, for 
example, to be an entirely practical 
and highly valuable procedure, and it 
has been demonstrated that every mil- 
itary cook especially should be so 
investigated. Unfortunately, adequate 
laboratory facilities are as yet largely 
wanting in our service, and in some 
states recourse to the state health 
departments was necessary for most 
of the special work of this character, 
a fault which should be promptly 


remedied. In our regular service 
this same fault also exists but here 
also an attempt is now being made 
properly to cope with it. 

From all military encampments 
comes a most encouraging report as 
to the character and number of men 
now seeking service in the Medical 
Corps, both in the regular Army and 
in the militia. This tendency is well 
shown by the 1917 regulations per- 
taining to medical officers in the Re- 
serve Officers Corps. The work of 
this department, however, is greatly 
hampered by the fact that while the 
responsibility for camp sanitation is 
put up to the medical department, 
it has absolutely no authority to 
enforce sanitary measures and for 
this end is entirely dependent upon 
the general officers or those of the 
line. ‘These men unfortunately are 
often subordinated to politicians who 
are probably responsible for such fias- 
coes as the sending of raw troops to 
camp sites under unhealthy climatic 
conditions, inadequately equipped and 
without previous preparation. From 
all medical officers, however, comes 
the comforting report of intelligent 
and earnest codperation on the part 
of most line officers, many of whom 
have now learned the importance and 
methods of modern military medicine 
and hygiene. It is a very regrettable 
fact that no member of the Medical 
Corps has yet become a member of 
the General Staff. 

Poliomyelitis. — The epidemic of 
infantile paralysis which seems to 
have centered largely in and about 
New York City during the summer 
and fall (see also Public Health, in- 
fra) has presented apparently the 
most serious hygienic problem of 
the year, not, however, in point of 
the number of deaths, for relatively 
these have been few as compared with 
the customary toll of such accepted 
juvenile diseases as diphtheria, mea- 
sles and scarlet fever. The mystery 
of this disease, however, while ac- 
tually no greater than that involved 
in the etiology of measles, scarlet 
fever or mumps, has struck the pub- 
lic interest largely because of the 
crippling so likely to follow. Little 
or nothing is known as yet as to the 
method by which the disease is 
spread. That it is transmissible by 
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direct contact and that the chief if 
not the sole personal infectious me- 
dium is the secretions of the naso- 
pharynx appears to be reasonably 
established. Numerous instances, 
however, are on record in which in- 
fection by these means appears to 
have been impossible and the very 
widespread character of the infection 
in the late epidemic appears to em- 
phasize that this is by no means the 
sole manner of infection. That car- 
riers exist appears to be unquestion- 
able, but just what these may be 
seems to be most difficult of solution. 
Apparently healthy persons attend- 
ant upon active cases of the disease 
may carry the infection to susceptible 
subjects without themselves having 
the disease, even when the usual pre- 
cautions of quarantine visitation to 
prevent this result are practiced. 
Adult carriers seem to be one if not 
the most important factor in the dis- 
semination of the disease. Perhaps 
this fact is the chief reason why the 
measures attempted by certain locali- 
ties to fend against the infection as 
an infantile disease have proved in 
general so inadequate. 

Research as yet has added very 
little to our real knowledge of etiolo- 
gy, mostly given us as a result of the 
studies of Noguchi and of Flexner 
(A. Y. B., 1913, p. 716), and we can 
only state that the chief or sole in- 
fectious agent is apparently contained 
‘in the naso-pharyngeal secretions and 
in the cerebro-spinal fluid, that it is 
filterable, that is, it will pass through 
the pores of the Pasteur filter, and 
that it is ultra-microscopic, unless 
indeed the refractile bodies described 
by Flexner in one of his original arti- 
eles on the subject are the organism. 
Some recent work, as yet unsatisfac- 
torily corroborated, seems to indicate 
that the virus is present also in the 
mesenteric lymph nodes, King sug- 
gesting a possible inoculation via 
the intestinal tract. (See also Path- 
ology and Bacteriology, supra.) 

Dixon has conducted some experi- 
ments tending to indicate that the 
ordinary house fly may act as a car- 
rier of the disease. If these experi- 
ments are confirmed they will go a 
long way to explain the apparently 
sporadic outbreaks of the disease and 
especially those epidemics or isolated 


instances which originate and thrive 
in country places where the fly prob- 
lem is as a rule more insistent than 
in the cities. That the mosquito may 
act as a temporary and transmitting 
host, or perhaps the flea or the body 
louse, is also well within the possi- 
bilities of our professional knowl- 
edge. 

As to the treatment of the disease 
also little has been added. The use 
of adrenaline suggested by Meltzer 
on theoretical grounds, while in- 
genious, has not as yet been substan- 
tiated, and Meltzer himself, as a re- 
sult of his further investigation, is 
reported as advising against the meth- 
od. Relief of pressure by lumbar 
puncture affords definite relief in 
some cases. Serum has been injected 
through the spinal meninges, and the 
use of the serum of individuals who 
have suffered from the infection but 
who have recovered is now being ex- 
tensively used. Reports vary as to 
results. The experiment, however, is 
thoroughly legitimate and well worth 
trying out. It is the more justifiable 
since observation has shown that one 
attack absolutely protects, a fact clin- 
ically known for many years. Flex- 
ner and Lewis established the fact that 
this was true also of monkeys which 
had been experimentally inoculated 
with the disease. Romer and Joseph 
further demonstrated in the blood of 
these artificially inoculated animals 
the presence of an immunizing sub- 
stance. This observation was estab- 
lished in man by Flexner and Lewis, 
who then demonstrated the protective 
action of the serum from immunized 
individuals in the experimentally in- 
duced disease. Among the first ex- 
periments with the serum of human 
cured cases in the treatment of the 
disease were those reported by Netter, 
who previously to this study had al- 
ready conducted considerable research 
on the experimental types of the dis- 
ease. Conclusions cannot be reached 
in regard to the real efficiency of 
this treatment, however, until it has 


received a general test at the hands — 


of expert and discriminating clini- 
cians. Throughout, it must be re- 
called that diagnosis is very difficult 
and uncertain in many instances. 
Sophian (Jour, Am, Med, assoc., 
Aug. 5, 1916, 426) concludes that the 
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most satisfactory treatment of the 
disease is purely symptomatic, 
though he advocates for symptomatic 
and diagnostic purposes lumbar punce- 
ture which by relieving cerebro- 
spinal pressure tends to lessen the 
likelihood of respiratory failure, 
which is the most frequent imme- 
diate cause of death in acute cases. 

Concerning the treatment of the 
resultant paralysis, wonderful ad- 
vance has been made by the early 
employment of scientific massage, of 
electricity, and by muscle education. 
This last method has for several years 
past received especial attention at 
the Hospital and Dispensary for 
Joint Diseases and Deformities, New 
York City, where most excellent re- 
sults have attended cases receiving 
early treatment. 

Surgical measures for the correc- 
tion of the resulting deformities are 
applicable of course especially to 
those numerous cases which do not 
come under competent medical care 
until the paralysis has been followed 
by extensive atrophy of the paralyzed 
members. It would seem that in the 
_ epidemic of 1916 a rather higher per- 

centage than usual of adult cases has 
appeared, also of the number of 
instances in which the respiratory 
centers and the face and head instead 
of the extremities have been chiefly 
involved, In this epidemic an at- 
tempt has been made as much as pos- 
sible to manage cases entirely in hos- 
pitals. Since diagnosis before par- 
alysis appears is mostly presumptive 
and by exclusion, absolute hospital- 
ization is oftentimes a very unjust 
and dangerous practice, as the rec- 
ords of practically all public con- 
tagious hospitals show even in regard 
to more readily diagnosable diseases. 
The absurdities of our present 
methods of quarantine, conducted as 
they are mostly by politicians and 
amateur hygienists, have shown dur- 
ing the year how inadequate these 
methods are in the face of any serious 
or puzzling epidemic The necessity 
for a national system, cloaked with 
a sufficient authority and manned by 
a properly salaried and educated 
personnel, would seem to be apparent 
to the most dense. The use of our 
Public Health Service as a nucleus, 
associated with the Medical Corps of 
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the Army and the National Guard, 
all paid commensurate with the 
returns of equal ability in civil prac- 
tice and given full authority, would 
seem to be a very sensible solution, 
but it is doubtless too free from po- 
litical possibilities to give any hope 
for its consummation under present 
conditions. 

Oral Sepsis—Since the work men- 
tioned in the Year Book for 1914 
(p. 698) on the relationship between 
suppurative disease of the teeth and 
certain forms of septic arthritis, 
much attention has been directed to 
the cure and prevention of these dis- 
orders; no doubt the naturally close 
association which should exist be- 
tween the physician and the more am- 
bitious type of dental surgeon has 
greatly stimulated the effectiveness 
of both. New and successful meth- 
ods of treatment have been devised, 
and new methods of mechanical den- 
tistry have been evolved, since it has 
been seen how such local conditions 
may very directly affect the general 
health, Attention has been attracted 
to the necessity and proper methods 
of dental hygiene. The programmes 
of the various dental societies now 
include many medical topics, and the 
same interchange of ideas and meth- 
ods is taking place in the medical so- 
cieties. 

Gastric Ulcer—Although it is gen- 
erally admitted that many, if not 
most, cases of gastric ulcer demand 
ultimate surgical treatment, Sippey 
(Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., May 15, 
1916) reports a large degree of suc- 
cess from the administration of large 
and continuous doses of the alka- 
lis, on the basis that the neutraliza- 
tion of the free HCl of the gastric 
juice prevents or limits the erosion 
or corrosive effect of this acid on the 
ulcer. The method seéms to have 
given relief or cure in a very large 
number of cases and seems especially 
applicable to those numerous in- 
stances of gastric ulcer which are of 
such early formation or limited ex- 
tent as not to demand surgical inter- 
ference. The treatment, of course, is 
associated with the long recognized 
methods of rest and carefully chosen 
diet. That erosion is not the sole 
or primary manner of formation of 
gastric ulcer has been shown by the 
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elaborate experiments of Rosenow, 
‘who has experimentally produced 
these lesions by the intravenous injec- 
tion of cultures of streptococci iso- 
lated from cases of gastric ulcer. 

Blood Transfusion.—Blood transfu- 
sion is by no means a new subject, for 
Pepys wrote in his diary on Nov. 14, 
1666, that a successful experiment in 
transfusion had been that day con- 
ducted, and on Nov. 21, 1667, he re- 
cords further the first successful case 
in which the blood of a sheep had 
been transfused into the circulation 
of a “poor and debauched man” with 
the agreeable result that on Noy. 30 
he reports: “He finds himself much 
better since, and as anew man.” The 
methods of blood transfusion, how- 
ever, have been of late so safeguarded, 
simplified and rendered accurate, and 
the application of the procedure has 
become so widespread that the mat- 
ter may well be considered under re- 
cent advance in medicine. : 

Physiologists soon discovered that 
although, as in the experiment re- 
corded by Pepys, the blood of one 
species might be transfused into an- 
other without serious accident, this 
could by no means be relied upon, and 
from our recent knowledge of the sub- 
ject we know that it is very likely 
to kill. Furthermore, even blood of 
closely allied species, as of man in- 
jected into the ape, may be attended 
with very serious consequences. It 
was discovered further that even the 
blood of one entirely healthy indi- 
vidual injected into another such, be- 
cause of chemical causes difficult as 
yet to explain, may induce a hemol- 
ysis causing sickness or death. 

As a result, when it is found neces- 
sary to inject or transfuse the blood 
of one individual into another, the 
blood of the donor is first tested by 
being mingled with specimens taken 
from the prospective receptor, and if 
changes of a dangerous character 
follow another donor is sought. In 
all instances, of course, every precau- 
tion is taken first to establish the per- 
fect health of the donor. The Was- 
sermann reaction is tested for and, 
if necessary, blood cultures, counts, 
etc., are made in addition to the nec- 
essary tests for hemolysis. 

The earlier experiments were dan- 
gerous or unsuccessful chiefly because 


clotting of the blood took place in 
the process of transfusion. Alexis 
Carell largely overcame this difficulty 
by bringing about a direct anastomo- 
sis between the vessels of donor and 
receptor by such cleverly devised 
surgical methods that clotting did not - 
take place. Crile, Brewer and Els- 
berg, all well known surgeons, further 
simplified and perfected the method 
so that it became safe in the hands of 
any expert surgeon. Lindemann then 
greatly simplified the operation’ by 
indirect transfusion by the means of 
a number of syringes (A. Y. B., 1913, 
p. 734; 1914, p. 705). This method 
has since been modified by Unger and 
many others. Lewissohn and Weil 
have perfected a still more simple 
method whereby the danger of clotting 
is obviated by mingling definite 
amounts of citrate with the blood 
to be injected. Indeed, several meth- 
ods are now successfully employed, 
and all are sufliciently simple so 
that they may be performed with 
safety by any qualified interne. 

Blood transfusion is now very ex- 
tensively used after operations or ac- 
cidents entailing extensive loss of 
blood, after or during protracted la- 
bor, in all forms of anemia, acute 
or chronic, and notably in pernicious 
anemia, in which the procedure with 
certain adaptations is our nearest ap- 
proach to cure. It is used in leuke- 
mia, in certain types of nephritis, 
and, in short, in all conditions where 
the substitution of an iron-rich and 
normal circulating medium is advis- 
able. Many diseases, especially ty- 
phoid fever after hemorrhage, have 
been thus altogether altered as to 
prognosis. 

Lindemann and others are further 
using the procedure to introduce im- 
munizing materials into the circula- 
tion. Thus, in cases where, as after 
hemorrhage in typhoid fever, it is ad- 
visable because of the anemia to 
transfuse, donors are selected who 
have had their immunity against ty- 
phoid raised to the greatest possible 
degree by vaccination against this 
disease, and in cases of specific endo- 
carditis or septicemia donors are em- 
ployed who have been highly im- 
munized against these infections. The 
results, which as yet leave much to 
be desired in some cases, are most 
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hopeful, and in some instances almost 
miraculous. In blood transfusion as 
at present utilized we undoubtedly 
have one of the most powerful wea- 
pons of modern medicine. 

Acidosis.—A condition which is now 
exciting great interest in clinical 
medicine is a large group of disease 
processes which are characterized by 
a decreased degree of blood alkalinity 
and hence of that of the other fluids 
and juices of the body. Medical men 
are divided as yet as to the precise 
definition of the condition and as to 
the processes which are to be included 
as coming under this head, but the 
condition is sufficiently defined go 
that its recognition has become of 
great clinical utility in the manage- 
ment of many disease conditions, 
especially in nephritis and in diabetes 
mellitus. Relief of many of the 
symptoms which arise in these con- 
ditions is experienced after the ad- 
ministration of alkalis, the most 
frequently employed of which is bi- 
carbonate of soda. 

Chemical Examination of the Blood. 


»—Our knowledge of acidosis and of 


many other conditions has been great- 
ly furthered recently by perfected and 
simplified methods for the chemical 
examination of the blood, methods 
for which medicine is indebted chiefly 
to Folin, Chittenden and others of 
the now very aggressive school of 
physiological chemists. As a result 
of such examination it is now pos- 
sible early to recognize certain forms 
of nephritis, previously diagnosable 
only when in an advanced condition. 
Prognosis in nephritis also is greatly 
assisted by these methods, and, most 
important of all, research along these 
lines bids fair to take us near to a 
complete understanding of the causes, 
prevention and successful treatment 
of nephritis. In pre-diabetic condi- 
tions, as well as in frank diabetes, it 
is now possible to recognize the im- 
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perfect metabolism of sugar from its 
abnormal abundance in the blood. 
Urie acid, urea and other nitrogenous 
poisons are easily detected by chemi- 
cal examination, thus making it pos- 
sible early to recognize gout, various 
forms of nephritis and hepatic or 
pancreatic disorders before they have 
become advanced beyond the point of 
probable relief. This method of 
study is just developing and it prom- 
ises to become, not only a matter of 
common hospital practice, but of such 
prime necessity that it will probably 
come to be as much a matter of rou- 
tine as the examination of the urine 
now is. 

Campaign against Snake Poisoning. 
—J. Pinto (Brazil-Medico, July 8, 
1916) describes measures of a very 
far reaching character designed to 
combat snake poisoning (ophidism) 
in Brazil. An institute has been 
founded for the study and production 
of antitoxins to combat the effects 
of snake bite. The materials found 
to be efficacious for this purpose are 
furnished free, including delivery, 
whenever they are needed. Statistics 
already collected seem to indicate 
that about 4,880 deaths from cobra 
bites alone occur annually in Brazil. 
A volume has been published and 
widely disseminated giving expert 
information on the recognition and 
proper treatment of the bites of the 
reptiles most frequent in these re- 
gions and defining the most satisfac- 
tory measures for protection against 
such accidents. At least one state in 
Brazil already offers a bounty for the 
destruction of poisonous reptiles, 
This volume also points out those 
animals which are useful either he- 
cause of their destruction of poison- 
ous varieties of snakes or of injurious 
insects, and igs in general a highly 
scientific and economically valuable 
index of the character of medical re- 
search in Brazil. 


SURGERY 
Grorce Dayip Stewart and Herman A, Havporp 


Surgical Infection.—The treatment 
of the phenomena grouped under the 
general head of surgical infections still 
presents a baffling problem. The short 
period of time which elapses between 
the introduction of the infective bac- 


teria and the evidence of grave gen- 
eral disease is go short, that preven- 
tive measures must be applied very 


promptly if any hope of obviating 


menacing conditions is to be realized. 
When it becomes possible immediately 
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to sterilize all wounds, surgical in- 
fections will disappear. This means, 
of course, that the bacteria must be 
immediately destroyed. It is true 
that the destruction of infective bac- 
teria has been attempted, and much 
has been furnished the surgical lit- 
erature in this connection during the 
last 30 years. The problem has been 
attacked from the viewpoint that the 
bacteria may be destroyed in the 
wound; it has been attempted also 
to increase the resistance of the host, 
so that antibodies may be readily 
formed and the bacteria destroyed in 
this way. The year 1916 has not 
furnished us with new means of solv- 
ing the problem by the latter method. 
As regards the former, however, it has 
given opportunity for observation of 
the results of the use of chlorine as 
evolved from Dakin’s solution, and 
from these has been determined the 
cause of some of the failures and some 
of the actually unfavorable effects fol- 
lowing its use. The chief cause of 
failure would seem to be lack of ac- 
curacy in the technique of preparing 
the solution and the use of its con- 
stituents, in which the chemical ele- 
ments oceur in varying proportions. 
Carrel, as the result of carefully con- 
ducted observations made in connec- 
tion with the treatment of the wound- 
ed of the French Army, writes from 
H6pital Temporaire 21, Rond-Royal, 
Compiegne, France (Jour. Am. Med. 
Assoc., Dec. 9, 1916), “I take pleas- 
ure in sending you the description of 
the technic which is used in my hos- 
pital for the making of the solution.” 
Daufresche, one of Carrel’s assistants 
is credited in the communication 
from Carrel with formulating meth- 
ods of titrating the lime, sodium car- 
bonate and sodium bicarbonate used 
in preparing the solution, and also 
of testing for alkalinity. The de- 
scription of these methods is too vol- 
uminous to permit of reproduction 
here; for them the reader is referred 
to the original article. The formula 
for preparing Dakin’s solution itself, 
as given by Daufresche, is as follows: 


The solution of sodium hypochlorite, 
for surgical use, must be free from caus- 
tic alkali, and must contain no more 
than 0.45 to 0.50 per cent. of hypochlo- 
rite. Below 0.45 per cent. the solution 
is not sufficiently active; above 0.50 per 
cent. it becomes irritating. 


With chloride of lime (bleaching pow- 
der) containing 25 per cent. of active 
chlorine, the necessary substances to pre- 
pare 10 litres of the solution are the 
following : 


Chloride of lime (bleaching pow- 
der, 25 per cent. Cl act.)....154 gm. 
Sodium carbonate, dry (soda of 
solway) 


Into a 12-litre flask, place the 154 gm. 
of chloride of lime and add 5 litres of 
water, shake vigorously for a few min- 
utes and stand aside for from six to 12 
hours (one night, for example). At the 
Same time, dissolve in 5 litres of cold 
water the bicarbonate and carbonate of 
soda, and stand this aside from six to 12 
hours. At the end of this period of time, 
pour the soda solution into the flask con- 
taining the now macerated chloride of 
lime; shake vigorously for a few min- 
utes and again stand aside to allow the 
calcium carbonate (which is now formed) 
to precipitate. In about half an hour 
siphon off the liquid and filter through 
double paper. 


The fact has been brought out that 
the chlorine-generating capacity of a 
given quantity of the solution is soon 
exhausted, and for this reason it must 
be constantly replenished. The use 
of the ordinary wet dressing, or the 
submersion of a limb in the solution, 
does not accomplish the purpose. 
Much more satisfactory results are 
obtained by introducing into the 
wound a number of drainage tubes, 
oceluded at the ends and at the sides 
liberally fenestrated. These are con- 
nected with an elevated irrigator con- 
taining the solution, and furnished 
with.a stop-cock which the attendant 
opens at frequent intervals, causing 
fresh solution to deluge the wound 
area, thus mechanically removing 
debris and substituting additional 
chlorine-generating elements. When 
the infected tissue’ lies beneath the 
skin, it must be liberally incised to 
make accessible the bacteria-invaded 
areas. The use of hot hypo-chlorite 
solution, perhaps, has led to more 
unfortunate results than has faulty 
preparation. Great stress is laid up- 
on the necessity of using the solution 
cold. 

To obviate the results of improp- 
erly prepared solutions, Dakin 
searched the scientific literature with 
the view of discovering a substance 
which would lend itself to a method 
of preparing a chlorine-generating 
solution that would not call for the 
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exercise of especial care or great 
skill. Chloramine, reported by Cato- 
way, seems to meet the require- 
ments. After chloramine is dissolved 
jin water to saturation, the solution 
is slightly warmed and filtered. The 
clear filtrate is used in the same man- 
ner as hypochlorite. Its activity is 
increased by the addition of a small 
amount of acetic or citric acid. Like 
Dakin’s solution, chloramine solu- 
tion evolves chlorine as the result of 
contact with nitrogen. Its prepara- 
tion does not require any skill; it 
does not cause irritation of the infect- 
ed area; on the other hand, it does 
not act as quickly upon sloughing 
tissues as does Dakin’s solution. Da- 
kin recommends the use of sodium 
hypochlorite until sloughing has 
ceased, when it may be replaced by 
chloramine solution. However, under 
conditions making difficult the prep- 
aration of Dakin’s solution, the fact 
that chloramine does not act as quick- 
ly upon sloughing tissue is overbal- 
anced by its other more desirable 
qualities. In field surgery, where ster- 


. ile water is difficult to obtain, it is 


worthy of note that 15 grains of 
chloramine placed in a barrel of wa- 
ter, together with a small quantity 
of acetic acid, or the juice of one 
lemon, will liberate sufficient chlo- 
rine to sterilize the water; incidental- 
ly, the chlorine is given off, and a 
palatable beverage, free from patho- 
genic organisms, remains. 

With regard to foreign bodies as 
carriers of infection, Kenneth Taylor, 
pathologist to the Hospital Compli- 
mentaire, v. yr. 76, Ris-Orangis, 
France, communicates the result of 
his experimental work in connection 
with studies of wounds inflicted dur- 
ing the European War (Ann. Surg. 
Phila., \xiv). Heretofore, removal of 
the foreign body, such as_ bullet, 
shrapnel fragment, particle of cloth- 
ing, etc., was. deemed the essential 
factor. Taylor’s conclusions are, how- 
ever, that: 

(1) The implantation of a sterile for- 
eign body or a small piece of sterile dead 


muscle alone produced no macroscopic 
lesions. : 

(2) The implantation of a_ foreign 
body infected with tetanus bacilli, Sta- 
phylococcus aurcus, B. @wrogenes capsu- 
latus, or streptococci, produced usually 
a localized abscess formation without 
invading the surrounding normal tissues. 


(8) The addition of a small portion of 
dead muscle tissue in the region of the 
infection produced a more rapid and dif- 
fuse inflammatory process with earlier 
and more rapid abscess formation than 
the wounds containing only bacteria or 
those containing infected cloth. 

(4) The implantation of infected cloth 
together with muscle tissue produced a 
more active and destructive lesion than 
the implantation of either alone. When 
infected with tetanus bacilli the pres- 
ence of the dead muscle fragments deter- 
mined a high mortality. 

(5) Of the two substances, cloth and 
devitalized muscle, in the presence of 
infection, the muscle produced the more 
infective process. 

The result of these experiments sug- 
gests that in the cleaning of fresh 
wounds at least as much care should be 
exercised to remove separated and devi- 
talized fragments of soft tissue as is 
taken to remove other foreign bodies. 
In all operative procedures where blunt 
dissection is practiced, it should be re- 
membered that torn fragments of de- 
vitalized tissue may remain to become a 
ready soil for the-incubation of any bac- 
teria which may gain access to the 
wound. : 


Plastic Surgery.—The injuries pro- 
duced during the present war in 
Europe have accentuated the neces- 
sity of conserving the function of 
limbs and given ample opportunity 
for the exercise of ingenuity in devis- 
ing operations to accomplish this 
end. Burkard (Minch. med. Woch., 
Sept. 26, 1916) reports the case of a 
soldier who had lost, from freezing,. 
all the fingers and the thumb of the 
right hand. Burkard cut down be- 
tween the metacarpal bones corre- 
sponding to these fingers, apposed the 
edges of the palmar and dorsal flaps 
thus fashioned, and created fingers 
with which the patient was able to 
grasp effectually the handles of tools 
and exercise with satisfaction the 
function of prehension. This case 
presents a startling possibility with 
regard to making useful a part which 
previously was condemméd to useless- 
ness. It is not uncommon for persons 
to be afflicted in like manner as the 
result of injury, and if these cases 
could be restored to capacity, even in 
a measure, by the means employed by 
Burkard, the human race would be 
greatly benefited. 

The Thyroid Body.—Surgical efforts 
directed toward the relief of constitu- 
tional symptoms, the outcome of dis- 
ease of the thyroid body, have met 
with but indifferent success, for the — 
reason that the office of this gland 
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as an internal secreting organ has 
~ not been clearly defined, although for 
some years the medical literature has 
been replete with observations, clin- 
ical, pathological, physiological and 
experimental, dealing with hypothy- 
roidism, hyperthyroidism, thyroid- 
tetany, cretinism, etc. When the 
function of an organ is clearly under- 
stood, the extent to which it may be 
subjected to surgical manipulation 
presents no great problem. Organs 
concerned with furnishing the body 
with, so-called, internal secretions, 
however, are not standardizable in 
this simple manner, for the reason 
that since their functions are not 
clearly understood, the extent of 
trauma to which they may be safely 
subjected is also a matter of doubt. 
The ovaries, as organs of reproduc- 
tion, are, of course, not essential to 
life, yet their removal is followed by 
such serious disturbances of general 
function that one must consider them 
as concerned in furnishing the body 
with an internal secretion which is 
necessary to health. With regard to 
the thyroid body, it has been proven 
that its accessory organs, the para- 
thyroid and, to a certain extent, thy- 
roid tissue itself, are essential to 
health, and that complete removal of 
these parts is followed by unfortunate 
results. © : 

Nature endows the human body 
with a surplus of functionating cell- 
ular elements, but it would appear 
that no organ in the body produces 
such peculiar evidence of constitu- 
tional poisoning as is the outcome of 
over-activity on the part of the thy- 
roid gland. Aside from the class of 
eases in which the thyroid gland is 
the seat of lesions inimical to health 
by their simple presence, such as 
tubercle, gumma, benign tumors, etc., 
and which call for surgical attack, 
this organ presents also the problem 
of reducing the quantity of its cellu- 
lar elements per se by a technique 

that does not endanger contiguous 
important parts. 

A number of surgeons insist that 
removal of this gland shall be ac- 
complished by extra-capsular enucle- 
ation, while an equal number as firm- 
ly insist that intracapsular excision 
shall be practiced in all instances. If 
it be true, first, that the parathy- 


roid bodies, which lie in contact with 
the posterior aspect of the lobes of 
the thyroid gland, should be left in 
situ in order to avoid tetany, and, 
second, that one-sixth to one-fourth 
of the thyroid should be left to pre- 
vent myxedema, then the operative 
technique which is based on a series 
of anatomical studies by Pool and 
Falk (soon to be published), and 
sustained by clinical observations, 
offers a means which seems to meet 
fully the indications in operations for 
simple goitre. Pool’s technique les- 
sens sufficiently the thyroid tissue 
and avoids the recurrent nerve; at 
the same time it leaves sufficient func- 
tionating elements of the thyroid to 
obviate acute or chronic hypothyroid- 
ism. 

Surgery of the Stomach.—Surgical 
efforts directed toward the relief of 
organic lesions of the stomach have 
not led to uniformly satisfactory re- 
sults, despite the fact that surgeons 
have modified repeatedly the tech- 
nique of the measures employed. Re- 
section of various portions of the 
stomach for the relief of ulcer, with 
or without pyloric occlusion or with 
or without simultaneous gastro-en- 
terostomy, has been widely discussed 
at meetings of surgical societies and 
in surgical literature. Whether only 
a triangular section of the diseased 
organ should be removed, or whether 
the entire segment of the stomach 
corresponding to the diseased area 
should be removed and subsequent 
gastro-gastrorrhaphy performed, has 
been decided by the operator from the 
viewpoint of whether or not he be- 
lieved that every ulcer of the stom- 
ach was a potential carcinoma. Clin- 
ically, it would appear that segmen- 
tal partial gastrectomy is followed 
by more lasting beneficial effect, 
though considering the many factors 
that influence a conception in this 
connection, such as constitutional 
complications, environment of the 
patient, etc., it need not be regarded 
as a determining one. 

A correlation of accurate observa- 
tions, pre-operative and post-opera- 
tive, at the New York University, 
made by the clinician, the roentgen- 
ologist, the physiologist, and the lab- 
oratory of experimental surgery, rep- 
resenting a unit as applied to the 
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problem, guided by a single head, car- 
ried out on the same cases, and with 
the observations of each department 
controlled by the others, would seem 
to show that, irrespective of the view- 
point, segmental resection and end- 
to-end anastomosis result in a con- 
dition of affairs in which the op- 
erated stomach possesses greater mo- 
tility and clearly demonstrates more 
satisfactory functional activity than 
when simple triangular resection, 
with or without the allied pyloric oc- 
clusion or gastro-enterostomy, of 
both, is performed. This lifts from 
obscurity, and simplifies one factor in 
a problem that has caused not a little 
diversity of opinion. The method of 
procedure employed in this instance, 
that is the correlation of various de- 
partments of a teaching institution, 
recommends itself to emulation. 
X-ray and Radium Therapy.—The 
year has furnished additional evi- 
dence of the objection to the employ- 
ment of the X-ray as a therapeutic 
agent. While the failure of X-ray 
in the treatment of malignant dis- 
ease has been more or less accepted, 
and, indeed, proof of its standing in 
a causative relationship to the pro- 
duction of cancer has been convinc- 
ingly presented, its use with the view 
of controlling the symptoms attend- 
ant upon benign tumors has contin- 
ued, although it would seem quite 
clear that the objectionable features 
(other than the danger of causing 
malignant disease) outweigh the 
benefits that might accrue from its 
most careful application. Arthur 
Stein (Med. Rec., June 3, 1916) pre- 
sents interesting data in the latter 
connection. Stein emphasizes the dif- 
ficulty of positively diagnosticating 
the exact character of tumors of the 
uterus except by microscopical sec- 
tion made after the neoplasm is re- 
moved. Many tumors of the uterus, 
including the findings during the op- 
eration, though clinically presenting 
a classic picture of fibro-myomata, 
are upon microscopical examination 
found to be malignant. Patients of 
this sort who are subjected to pro- 
longed X-ray treatment are robbed of 
the opportunity of complete recovery 
which prompt and radical removal of 
the neoplasm would accomplish. 
Stein, however, sets forth an addi- 


tional objection to the use of the 
X-ray in this class of cases, that is, 
the destruction of ovarian tissue se- 
quential to the use of the ray, thus 
abolishing the function of the ovaries 
as internal secreting organs. Assum- 
ing that the ray produces a beneficial 
effect upon the fibro-myomata (which 
is extremely doubtful), its use would 
still be objectionable for the latter 
reason. The beneficial results which 
might arise from the use of the ray 
with the view of lessening overactiv- 
ity on the part of certain internal 
secreting organs (thyroid, thymus, 
ete.), are counterbalanced by the dif- 
ficulties presented in recognizing 
which particular organ is at fault 
and in standardizing the length of 
time of exposure so that harmful ef- 
fects may be obviated. 

With respect to radium, the ob- 
servations of the year also lead to 
the conclusion that its usefulness in 
the treatment of malignant disease 
should be restricted to the surfaces 
of the body (though even here there 
are other and more certain methods 
of treatment available), more espe- 
cially since it would appear that 
even radium may stand in a causa- 
tive relationship to the spread and 
development of malignant disease. 
Indeed, it has at no time been easy 
to see how radioactive substances 
would be selective in their action as 
regards either cellular (epithelial) 
or intercellular (fibrous) elements, by 
destroying them, or by stimulating 
their growth. All the observations 
of the year would tend to show that 
radioactive substances are not en- 
dowed with this selective quality and, 
therefore, they are being rapidly 
discarded. The net result of the 
year’s work would seem to justify 
the conclusion that the X-ray may be 
considered only as a valuable aid to 
diagnosis, and that its use and that 
of radium as therapeutic agents may 
be advantageously discontinued. 

Mechanico - Therapy. — Mechanico- 
therapy has received a great impetus 
as a result of the large proportion of 
wounded soldiers Germany has been 
able to return to active service after 
the expiration of a startlingly short 
period of recovery. The explanation 
would seem to be that heretofore in- 
jured and infected parts were kept 
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immobilized until healing was com- 
pleted, and all evidence of an active 
process disappeared. Throughout 
Germany a large number of so-called 
institutes of mechanico-therapy have 
been installed, at which convalescent 
soldiers have their injured joints, 
tendons, etc., mobilized by means of 
mechanical apparatus, very ingenious- 
‘ly designed to obviate the occurrence 
of deformity and limitation of func- 
tion. Cases previously requiring 


from one to two years for complete 
restoration of function are now re- 
turned to the front in from three to 
ten months. The installation of the 
necessary apparatus for use in civil 
life is a problem of considerable mag- 
nitude; nevertheless, in view ‘of the 
results obtained, an effort in this di- 
rection would probably prove of such 
inestimable economic value that the 
adoption of an extensive plan of ac- 
tion would speedily follow. © 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
Sziskaz M, Gunn 


‘Public Health Organization and Ad- 
ministration._Studies by the U. S. 
Public Health Service of public- 
health organization and administra- 
tion in states and cities have been 
continued during 1916 in codperation 
with state and local health authori- 
ties. Detailed reports have been pub- 
lished during the year of the inves- 
- tigations made in the states of Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, Washington and 
West Virginia, and in the cities of 
Baltimore, Chicago, Columbia, 8S. C., 
Richmond, Ind., Bowling Green and 
St. Joseph, Mo., Toledo and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The most important survey in the 
field of public health published during 
the year, a report which should 
mark a distinct turning point in 
American health administration, was 
that prepared by Dr. Charles V. Cha- 
pin, “A Report of State Public 
Health Work Based on a Survey of 
State Boards of Health” (American 
Medical Association). The report is 
based on a comprehensive survey of 
the activities of state boards of 
Health throughout the country, 
instituted by the Council of 
Health and Public Education of the 
American Medical Association. It 
comprises three sections: (1) a de- 
tailed summary of the conditions and 
needs of each state; (2) a discussion 
of the general functions of state de- 
partments in general; and (3) tables 
of appropriations, classified activities, 
and a score-card rating of the activi- 
ties of each individual state along 
each particular line of public-health 
effort. Anite 


oe 


The variations in the condition of 
public-health work in the different 
states are enormous, from New Mex- 
ico, which does nothing, and states 
like Arizona and Wyoming, which do 
next to nothing, to states like Florida 
and Pennsylvania, which do much; 
from anomalies in sanitary organiza- 
tion like Alabama, where the State 
Medical Association constitutes the 
State Board of Health, to New York, 
where the Department of Health has 
been carefully planned and built up 
by able men versed in sanitary af- 
fairs. Per capita expenditures for 
health purposes, excluding state tu- 
berculosis sanitaria, range from 
nothing in New Mexico to between 10 
and 13 cents in Pennsylvania and 
arene and over 15 cents in Flor- 
ida. 

The rating sheet or score card is 
one of the most significant and val- 
uable features of the whole report. 


It attempts to score merely the func- 


tions actually performed and not the © 
intangible quality of the perform- 
ance. In the total score, Massachu- 
setts leads with 745 out of a possible 
1,000; New York comes next with 
730, and Pennsylvania third with 
716; there is then a drop to a group 
of nine states whose scores lie be- 
tween 600 and 400, including Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Indiana; Maryland, 
Kansas, Vermont, Ohio, Rhode Is- 
land, and North Carolina. 

Relative Values in Public Health 
Work.—A very important study of 
the activities of municipal health de- 
partments, by Franz Schneider, Jr., 
appeared in the January issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health. 
The results demonstrate that public- 
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health work in the United States is 
still in its infancy, that health de- 
partments are not supplied with any- 
thing like the necessary funds, and 
that health departments in a great 
many instances are spending their 
money ignorantly. A second article 
by Schneider, published in the same 
Journal for July, takes up in detail 
the question of an equitable distribu- 
tion of the money appropriated for 
health departments, in relation to the 
value of their activities. The follow- 
ing table of final values of health- 


department activities is given: 
Per 
cent. 
Control of tuberculosis.......+.++ 12.1 


Control of venereal diseases...... 
Control of all other communicable 

MATSEA SER) i arcieselorh <jvaelereied pie misictiers 
Trnfant hygiene ic cccicis acm cet wee ore 2 
Privy and well sanitation........ 
Milks CORELOI? Eick aie ehenslsgeue orbs wee 
Fly and mosquito suppression..... 
Food sanitation ..........-- 
Inspection of school children 
Vital statistics ....cseeceeee te 
Dducation: ..0. 2c. cece ace lwo sib 
Dispensary and clinicS..........- 
Laboratory ..ccoscecccvccessvses 5.0 


to 
PAMISVVwSH 
COSCSCH FRACIW OO 


Studies of the money actually ex- 
pended by many health departments 
show that a great deal of the expen- 
diture is in lines which are non-pro- 
ductive so far as preventing disease 
and premature death is concerned. 

The annual report of the health 
department of Jacksonville, Fla., for 
1915 advocates the development of the 
public-health nurse service of the 
department and the curtailment of 
the ordinary sanitary inspection. 
This suggestion is made in view of 
the fact that the work of public- 
health nurses actually prevents a 
great deal of unnecessary sickness, 
while the work of the sanitary in- 
spectors is capable of bringing about 
very small reductions in such sick- 
ness. It seems probable that in the 
future health departments will spend 
their appropriations more scientifi- 
cally, and bring about, even with the 
funds now available, greater reduc- 
tions in unnecessary disease. 

Public Health Education.—In July 
the Rockefeller Foundation announced 
the establishment of a School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health as an integ- 
ral part of Johns Hopkins University. 


The school is established in recogni- 
tion of the urgent need in this coun- 
try of improved opportunities for 
training in preventive medicine and 
public-health work, as the facilities 
for the education of those desiring to 
devote themselves to preventive medi- 
cine and the promotion of public 
health are as yet inadequate. A site 
was purchased in the fall and a suit- 
able building is being erected, pro- 
viding such laboratories and depart- 
ments as are needed in such a school, 
including these of sanitary chemistry, 
physiology, bacteriology, protozo- 
ology, epidemiology, industrial hy- 
giene, vital statistics, museum, li- 
brary, ete. It is expected that the 
school will be opened in October, 
1917. Dr. William H. Welch has 
been appointed director, and Dr. 
William H. Howell head of the physi- 
ological department. 

Johns Hopkins University will be 
the eleventh institution to establish 
a school of hygiene and public health. 
The others, given in order of their 
organization, are connected with the 
University of Pennsylvania, Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the Universi- 
ties of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Colorado, the Detroit College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
of New York City, Tulane University, 
and the Universities of Minnesota 
and California. All of these schools 
have been established since 1909, and 
undoubtedly have been organized in 
recognition of the need of improved 
opportunities for public-health in- 
struction. 

Infantile Paralysis.—The outstand- 
ing feature of the year in public 
health was the severe epidemic of in- 
fantile paralysis (anterior poliomye- 
litis), which o¢curred in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Massa- 


|chusetts to a marked degree, and was 


present in excess over normal in a 
large number of other states. The 
outbreak commenced in Brooklyn in 
May. The infection spread in a con- 
centric manner in New York City, 
and in the states appeared to follow 
routes of travel. The disease showed 
no special affinity for either poor or 
rich, filthy or clean, white or colored, 
and the proportion of secondary in- 
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fections appears to have been very 
low. The mortality was generally 
high. In New York City, one-fourth 
of those afflicted died. Highty-five 
per cent. of the cases in New York 
were in children under six years of 
age. Up to Dec. 12 there had been 
reported 8,095 cases in New York 
City, and the disease there and in 
‘other affected parts of the country 
had practically ceased. 

The epidemic caused much alarm 
in many places and demonstrated 
again the fact that the unusual and 
mysterious disease will produce great 
excitement on the part of the public 
while the common preventable dis- 
eases will hardly produce a ripple. 

Health departments were very ac- 
tive in their efforts to combat the dis- 
‘ease, but were seriously hampered on 
account of the lack of knowledge of 
the exact method of transmission. 
Evidence is already forthcoming to 
show that the increased activities of 
health authorities, combined with 
the greater care taken of children by 
their parents, produced a marked de- 
crease in sickness and death among 
children from other important dis- 
eases. 

It is to be hoped that greater 
knowledge of the disease will come 
out of this disastrous epidemic and 
a number of important studies have 
been instituted by representatives of 
Federal, state and municipal health 
departments. Great progress has 
already been accomplished in the 
treatment of paralyzed children, so 
that they can recover the use of the 
parts affected. An important pro- 
nouncement on the etiology of polio- 
myelitis has been made (Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, Nov., 1916) by a special 
committee of the American Public 
Health Association, composed of Dr. 
Haven Emerson, Commissioner of 
Health, New York City, Dr. Wade 
Frost, U. S. Public Health Service, 
and Dr. A. J. Chesley, Minnesota 
State Health Department. Among 
the important conclusions may be 
mentioned the following: 


(1) The specific cause of poliomyelitis 
is a microdrganism, a so-called virus, 
which may be positively identified at 
present only by its production of polio- 
myelitis in monkeys, experimentally in- 
oculated. Experiments indicate that 
there is strong evidence that in nature 


infection may be directly spread from 


person to person. 

_Observation on the occurrence of the 
disease might seem, at first thought, to 
be inconsistent with this conception, 
since recognized cases can seldom be 
traced. However, this may be adequate- 
ly explained by the lack of means for 


detecting mild non-paralytic cases, and - 
by the belief that healthy ‘carriers’ of~ 


the virus in undetected cases are consid- 
erably more numerous than frankly par- 
alyzed cases. 

(2) Many facts ... have seemed to 
indicate that some insect or animal host, 
as yet unrecognized, may be a necessary 
factor in the spread of poliomyelitis; 
but specific evidence to this effect is 
lacking, and the weight of present opin- 
ion inclines to the view that poliomye- 
litis is exclusively a human disease, and 
is spread by personal contact, what- 
ever other causes may be found to con- 
tribute to its spread. 

(3) The incubation period has not 
been definitely established in human be- 
ings. The information at hand indicates 
that it is less than two weeks, and prob- 
ably in the majority of cases, between 
three and eight days. 

If these conclusions are correct, it 
is apparent that efficient methods, 
which would bring about satisfactory 
control of the disease, are very diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, as the iso- 
lation of true cases fails to prevent 
the spread of infection by unrecog- 
nized cases and germ “carriers.” This 
committee recommends the employ- 
ment in poliomyelitis of the usual 
precautions taken with the more sig- 
nificant diseases spread by body dis- 
charges. 

E. C. Rosenow, E. B, Towne, and 
G. W. Wheeler (Jour. Am. Med. As- 
soc., Oct. 21, 1916) report the isola- 
tion of a peculiar polymorphous strep- 
tococeus from the throat and from 
material expressed from the tonsils 
in cases of poliomyelitis. They re- 
port also success in, bringing about 
paralysis in animals inoculated with 
this streptococcus. In the same issue 
of the Journal, Drs. John W. Nuzum 
and M. Herzog report the isolation 
from the brain and spinal cord of 
cases of the disease of a microérgan- 
ism which they call a micrococcus. 
Earlier observations by Flexner, No- 
guchi, and others indicated that the 
organism which produces the dis- 
ease is a so-called filterable virus. 
The organisms described above are 
non-filterable, but perhaps represent 
another stage in the life cycle of the 
poliomyelitis microbe. The question 
of the cause of the disease, while ap- 
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parently nearing solution, cannot be 
considered as completely settled. (See 
also Pathology and Bacteriology, and 
Medicine, supra.) 

Malaria—Extensive malaria stud- 
ies carried on from the headquarters 
of the U. S. Public Health Service at 
New Orleans have been productive of 
many new facts relative to the epi- 
demiology and the habits of the Ano- 
pheles mosquito, the vector of the 
disease. Hibernation studies show 
that malarial parasites are not car- 
ried over from fall to spring in the 
body of the mosquito. The plasmo- 
dium remains latent during the win- 
ter in the blood of man, who rein- 
fects new crops of mosquitoes each 
year. Some interesting observations 
of practical importance regarding an- 
opheles as carriers of malaria were 
made also during field investigations 
relative to the limits of their flight. 
In one instance it was seen that Ano- 
pheles quadrimaculatus, both males 
and females, are capable of flying a 
distance of 3,000 ft. 

In a recent paper by Asst. Surg.- 
Gen. J. W. Trask (Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Dec., 1916), relative to the 
present distribution of the disease in 
the United States, it is shown that 
perhaps there is no state in the Union 
in which the disease is not present 
and in which it is not spread by mos- 
quitoes grown locally. Trask states 
that the disease constitutes one of the 
big national health problems, and al- 
so an economic problem of importance. 

Hay Fever——Due to the unceasing 
energy of the American Hay-Fever 
Prevention Association, under the 
leadership of Dr. W. Sheppegrell of 
New Orleans, the medical profession 
and public-health officials have given 
increased attention to the eradication 
of the causes of this affliction. The 
importance of this work can be real- 
ized when it is known that probably 
two per cent. of the people of this 
country are sufferers from hay fever. 
Efforts are being made to have state 
legislatures enact laws to provide 
means for fighting weeds which are 
known to produce the disease. 

Pellagra.—Researches in pellagra 
conducted by the U. 8. Public Health 
Service under the direction of Surg. 
Joseph Goldberger have demonstrated 
during the year that this disease can 
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be both prevented and cured by means 
of a properly balanced diet contain- 
ing an adequate amount of protein or 
nitrogenous food; and the disease has 
been produced experimentally in man 
by a diet lacking in protein material 
(Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., \xvi, Feb. 
12, 1916). Subsequent studies by 
Goldberger on the transmissibility of 
pellagra, in which he attempted ex- 
perimentally the transmission of the 
disease to the human subject, re- 
vealed the fact that such experiments 
furnished no support for the view that 
pellagra is a communicable disease; 
they materially strengthened the con- 
clusion that it is a disease essential- 
ly of dietary origin, brought about by 
faulty, probably “insufficient” diet 
(Public Health Reports, xxxi, No. 46, 
Nov. 17, 1916). The results of these 
experiments have attracted wide- 
spread attention and physicians and 
health officers are making practical 
application of the results in localities 
where the disease is prevalent. 

Plague.— After extensive work 
throughout the world by the U. S. 
Public Health Service and Australian 
and Japanese sanitarians on plague, 
it now appears that the evidence is 
sufficiently conclusive to justify ig- 
noring the possibilities of long-range 
flea transmission and to permit the 
centering of all anti-plague effort di- 
rectly upon the rat. The logical de- 
ductions, put forth by Surgeon Creel, 
U. S. Public Health Service, from 
certain now thoroughly demonstrated 
facts regarding plague are: (1) Bu- 
bonie plague is essentially a disease 
of rodents. (2) Once introduced into 
rodent population of any city, the 
eradication of plague is an extremely 
difficult, slow and expensive task. (3) 
Once introduced among rodents, plague 
is almost certain, sooner or later, to 
appear among humans, but this will 
occur in any considerable number 
only after the epizodtic becomes very 
widespread and in places where close 
joint occupancy of premises by man 
and rat is marked. Considerable light 
has been thrown on the migration of 
rats by experiments in New Orleans. 
The results show that the intraurban 
travel of rats is widespread. 

The finding of infected rodents has 
necessitated the continuance through- 
out the year of the U. S. Public 
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Health Service plague-suppressive 
measures in New Orleans (A. Y. B., 
1914, p. 707; 1915, p. 705), although 
the last human case of the disease oc- 
curred on Sept. 8, 1915. Plague-pre- 
ventive operations have been conduct- 
ed also as in previous years at Seat- 
tle, and in central California, where 
plague-infected squirrels continue to 
be found at intervals. (Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, March, 1916; Public 
Health Reports, June 4, 1916.) 
Yellow Fever—On June 14 a com- 
mission constituted by the Rockefeller 
Foundation sailed from New York for 
various ponts in South America 
where yellow fever was reported still. 
to exist. Its purpose, as stated in 
the official announcement, was to 
“make surveys of the infected regions 
for the purpose of determining the 
doubtful endemic centers and of as- 
certaining what measures may be 
necessary and feasible for the eradica- 
tion of the infections in those com- 
munities on which the responsibility 
for the presence and spread of yellow 
fever is found to rest.” The commis- 
sion was headed by Gen. William C. 
Gorgas, U. 8. A., and associated with 
him were Asst. Surg.-Gen. Henry R. 
Carter, U. S. Public Health Service; 
Dr. Juan Guiteras, head of the Cuban 
Public Health Service; Maj. Theo- 
dore C. Lyster, U. 8S. A.; Maj. Eugene 
R. Whitmore, M. C., U. S. A.; and 
Sanitary Engineer W. D. Wrightson, 
U. S. Public Health Service. The 
route of the commission was planned 
as follows: first to Caracas, Venezue- 
la, then to Colon, and after crossing 
the Isthmus to proceed down the 
western coast of South America, stop- 
ping at Guayaquil, Ecuador, and Ma- 
naos, Pernambuco, and Bahia, Brazil. 
' Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever.— 
Surg. Lunsford D. Fricks of the U. S. 
Public Health Service announced early 
in the year (Public Health Reports, 
March 3, 1916) that he had been 
able, by the use of anerobie methods, 
to cultivate from the blood of guinea 
pigs infected with Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever certain bodies, probably 
-of a protozoan nature, which he be- 
lieved might bear some definite rela- 
tionship to the disease. These bodies 
were found in the blood of human be- 
ings, guinea pigs and white rats suf- 
fering from this disease. If this blood 


is stained by a certain method, the 
bodies appear as small, extra-corpus- 
cular granules. These granules were 
most numerous in and around the en- 
dothelial cells of the smaller blood 
vessels. Dr. Fricks reports that the 
ticks which convey Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever pass.the earlier cycles 
of their lives on chipmunks, ground 
squirrels and other small animals, mi- 
grating later to larger animals. (See 
also Pathology and Bacteriology, su- 
pra). 

Trachoma.—Trachoma work in the 
Appalachian Mountains has been con- 
tinued by the U. 8. Public Health 
Service, and the establishment of nu- 
merous small hospitals for the treat- 
ment of this disease among the moun- 
taineers is but one of the beneficial 
results that have been secured. Tra- 
choma surveys made among school 
children in Arkansas and Arizona 
showed a widespread distribution of 
the disease in these states, and also 
indicate that it is more prevalent in 
rural than in urban communities. 

Anthrax.—Further measures for the 
exclusion of anthrax from dissemina- 
tion in this country were instituted 
by the Treasury Department and De- 
partment of Agriculture by the es- 
tablishment of new rules and regula- 
tions, effective Jan. 1, 1917. These 
rules are directed against imported 
hides. Hides from foreign countries, 
not shown officially to be free from 
anthrax, will not be allowed admit- 
tance, unless certified to have been 
immersed in 1:1,000 solution of mer- 
curic chloride for 24 hours, instead of 
30 minutes as under present regula- 
tions. Hides in bales, unless accom- 
panied by certificate of freedom from 
anthrax or certificate of proper disin- 
fection, will be admitted only if such 
bales have been whitewashed under 
official supervision, and if the import- 
ers agree to ship them in customs- 
sealed cars to the tannery where suit- 
able disinfection will take place. 
Sun-dried hides, officially certified to 
be free of anthrax, will be admitted 
without disinfection. The regula- 
tions apply also to foot-and-mouth 
disease and rinderpest. 

Typhus Fever.—Typhus fever has 
been more or less rife in Mexico, with 
the resuit that many of the southern 
border states feel the need of warn- 
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ing the local boards of health as to 


its possible dissemination through 


their communities. Mexicans come 
across the border and settle on vacant 
tracts of land and live there under 
the most unsanitary conditions. Lo- 
cal boards of health are urged to have 
such quarters thoroughly cleaned out. 
Appropriate measures to control this 
disease have been undertaken also by 
the U. §S. Public Health Service in 
the organization and equipment of a 
number of new quarantine stations. 

Typhoid Fever.—In April the Amer- 
ican Medical Association published 
the fourth annual report of the ty- 
phoid fever mortality in those cities 
in the United States having over 
100,000 population, covering the year 
1915. The cities included in the sum- 
mary numbcred 60, and were divided 
into five classes, according to popula- 
tion. In the first class (cities over 
500,000), Chicago had the lowest 
death rate per 100,000 of 5.4, while 
Pittsburgh was last with 24.7. In the 
second class (cities over 300,000), 
Newark, N. J., led with a rate of 2.5, 
with New Orleans last with a rate of 
21.5. In the third group (cities over 
200,000), Portland, Ore., gave a rate 
of 5.2, with Columbus, Ohio, last with 
a rate of 13.3. Group four (cities 
over 125,000) was led by Omaha, with 
a rate of 3.7, and ended with Bir- 
mingham, Ala., whose rate was 33.7. 
Group 5 (cities over 100,000) was led 
by Cambridge, Mass., with a rate of 
1.8 (the lowest recorded), and end- 
ed with Nashville, Tenn., whose rate 
was 35.1. Forty-three cities had a 
lower typhoid rate in 1915 than in 
1914; 32 of these had a death rate un- 
der 10 per 100,000, as compared with 
24 in 1914 and 13 in 1913. It was 
shown that with the exception of 
Memphis and Albany, the average 
rate 1911-1915 is lower than average 
rate 1906-1910. Altogether the rec- 
ord for 1915 was most encouraging. 
Many American cities achieved very 
low typhoid rates, “so low in fact 
that they would have been regarded a 
decade ago as almost unattainable by 
any large city.” (Jour. Am. Med. 
Assoc., Ixvi, April 22, 1916.) 

Water Pollution—The investiga- 
tions of the pollution of navigable 
streams, begun by the U. S. Public 
Health Service in 1913, have been 


continued, and the survey of the wa- 
tershed of the Ohio River has been 
completed. A survey begun in New 
Jersey in 1915 was extended during 
1916 to cover all the Atlantic-coast 
watersheds north of the Potomac and 
east of the Ohio rivers, excepting, for 
the present, watersheds in the state 
of Pennsylvania. The field investi- 
gations relative to the pollution of 
coastal waters, which had previously 
covered the waters of Maryland and 
Virginia, including Chesapeake Bay, 
were continued throughout the year 
and extended to the coastal waters of 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
and Connecticut. While the principal 
areas where oysters are grown were 
found free from pollution, certain 
creeks and small rivers where oysters 
were taken to be “drinked” or “‘fresh- 
ened” were found badly polluted with 
sewage materials. Studies and exper- 
iments with industrial wastes, in- 
cluding tannery strawboard, cream- 
ery, cannery and distillery wastes, 
have been made, in an effort to ascer- 
tain the best methods of treatment to 
prevent harmful effects on streams 
into which they are discharged. Sew- 
age-disposal studies, also including 
experiments to determine the best 
method of sterilization of steamboat 
wastes, have been conducted and the 
results published. 

The Schick Test.—During 1916 con- 
siderable development has taken place 
relative to the Schick method for the 
determination of antitoxiec immunity 
to diphtheria. The presence of natur- 
al immunity to diphtheria in a large 
number of persons has become a well 
established clinical fact, such immu- 
nity being generally associated with 
the presence of antitoxin as shown by 
finding it in measurable quantities in 
the blood of the majority of immune 
individuals. Older methods for the 
determination of the presence of such 
antitoxin require much time and the 
use of guinea pigs. The merit of the 
Schick test is its simplicity and com- 
parative ease for the determination of 
the presence of antitoxin immunity. 
The reaction depends on the local ir- 
ritant action of minute quantities of 
diphtheria toxin when injected sub- 
eutaneously. A positive reaction 
shows the absence or presence in very 
small amounts of the antitoxin. The 
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great reliability of the reaction has. 

~ established several facts, the most im- 
portant of which are: a negative re- 
action after the age of two or three 
years indicates probably permanent 
protection: the test determines the 
efficiency of immunization, assists di- 
agnoses of clinically doubtful cases, 
and seems to indicate that factors 
other than infection with virulent ba- 
cilli, possibly hereditary in nature, 
are concerned in the production of nat- 
ural immunity. By applying the-test 
immunity can be determined, thus 
permitting a great saving in the use 
of antitoxin. Much credit for the de- 
velopment and tests of the efficacy of 
this method is due to the Research 
Laboratory and the Willard Parker 
Hospital of the New York City De- 
partment of Health. (Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, vi, May, 1916.) 

Heart Disease—An outgrowth of 

the increased agitation and realiza- 
tion of the fact that death rates from 
the so-called diseases of adult life 
have been on the increase for the last 
several years is found in the organi- 
zation of an Association for the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Heart Disease 
in New York City. The programme 
for this Association gives promise of 
effective work in reducing the inci- 
dence of heart disease and so prevent- 
ing much future preventable suffer- 
ing and disability. 
' Venereal Disease Dispensaries.— 
Much has been done and a great deal 
has been written during the year rela- 
tive to venereal-disease dispensaries. 
Many cities have, or intend to estab- 
lish, clinics for the diagnosis and 
treatment of venereal disease, such 
diagnosis to be free, and treatment to 
be supplied at cost, or if necessary 
without cost. These clinics are also 
waging war against the advertising 
of “quacks,” and by means of direct 
education are attempting to put be- 
fore the public the facts relative to 
venereal disease, its cure, prevention 
and possible results. Much of the 
credit for the educational work along 
this line is due to the activities of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
(See also XV, Social Hygiene.) 

Community Experiment on Tuber- 
culosis—The National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis was presented with $100,000 by 


the Metropolitan. Life Insurance Co. 
to demonstrate by a community ex- 
periment, lasting three years, that tu- 
berculosis can be controlled as any 
other infectious disease if right meth- 
ods and adequate resources are avail- 
able. According to the plan, the com- 
munity in which this demonstration 
was to take place, was to be a city or 
town of Massachusetts or New York 
of approximately 5,000 population. 
The population of the city had to be 
diversified, and preferably the town 
should not be a one-industry town but 
should have several industries. The 
town eventually selected was South 
Framingham, Mass., a small indus- 
trial town. This experiment will be 
watched very closely, as the results if 
favorable will be of great significance 
in connection with modern methods 
of combating the disease. (See also 
XV, Constructive and Preventive So- 
cial Work.) 

A National Leprosarium.—Efforts 
have been made to get the Federal 
Government to have a bill passed by 
Congress to provide a national lepro- 
sarium for the more humane care of 
lepers than is possible under state and 
municipal administration. A bill has 
passed the House, and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

Health Work in Alaska.—The U. S. 
Department of the Interior, through 
the Bureau of Education, has during 
the last two years successfully ex- 
tended its operations in combating 
disease among the natives of Alaska. 
A well equipped hospital has been 
established at Juneau, and smaller 
ones have been established at several 
other points. Teachers in public 
schools there have been supplied with 
certain medical equipment which en- 
ables them, if a physician is unob- 
tainable, to treat many of the minor 
diseases. (See also VIII, Alaska.) 

Quarantine Administration —An ex- 
tension of the U. S. Public Health 
Service quarantine administration 
took place during the year by the 
opening of a quarantine station at 
Galveston, Tex., and the Boston quar- 
antine station passed under Federal 
control through purchase. An officer 
of the Service now acts as the quar- 
antine officer for the Port of New 
York through request of the state au- 
thorities. 
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National Baby Week—A National 
Baby Week was celebrated in March, 
at the joint suggestion of the .Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau reports that they have 
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records of 2,083 baby-week celebra- 
tions. Baby Week will be repeated 
in 1917 when consideration will be 
given not only to babies under one 
year of age, but also to other young 
children below school age. (See also 
XV, Child Welfare.) 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Registration Area for Deaths.—The 
Bureau of the Census was unable to 
complete the report on mortality sta- 
tistics for 1915 for publication be- 
fore the end of 1916. Through the 
courtesy of the Bureau, however, we 
are able to present the main features 
of the bulletin in press at the end of 
the year. 

The registration area for deaths is 
composed chiefly of those states in 
which the registration under state 
laws is so sufliciently complete that 
transcripts are obtainable by the Bu- 
reau of the Census as the basis for 
the annual compilation of mortality 


statistics; but certain cities in non- 
registration states are also included, 
the registration of deaths in these 
cities being conducted under local 
ordinances. It will be seen in the 
table following that the registration 
area for deaths now embraces over 
two-thirds (67.1 per cent.) of the to- 
tal population of continental United 
States, but only slightly over two- 
fifths (41.3 per cent.) of the land 
area of the country (2,973,890 sq. 
miles) is represented. The following 
table shows the growth of the regis- 
tration area and the death rate there- 
in up to the close of 1915: 


REGISTRATION AREA FOR DEATHS 


ReGIsTRATION AREA FOR DEATHS 


che desks Population Land Area Peake 
Yoar Continental 

United Per Per sae 
States NGCS Cont Bauate Coat Number | 1,000 
‘opu- 
Total ‘otal ars 23 
Census year 1879-1880) 50,155,783 8,538,366 | 17.0 16,481 0.6 | 169,453 | 19.8 
Census year 1889-1890} 62,622,250 19,659,440 | 31.4 90,695 3.0 | 386,212 | 19.6 
Census year 1899-1900 \ 75,994,575 { 28,807,269 | 37.9 176,878 5.9 | 512,669 | 17.8 
Calendar year 1900.. Sita 30,765,618 | 40.5 212,621 7.1 | 539,939 | 17.6 
Calendar year 1901....| 77,747,402 31,370,952 | 40.3 212,770 7.2 | 518,207 | 16.5 
Calendar year 1902....} 79,365,396 32,029,815 | 40.4 212,762 7.2 | 508,640 | 15.9 
Calendar year 1903... .} 80,983,390 32,701,083 | 40.4 212,762 7.2 | 524,415 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1904....}| 82,601,384 33,345,163 | 40.4 212,744 7.2) 551,354 | 16.5 
Calendar year 1905....| 84,219,378 34,052,201 | 40.4 212,744 7.2 | 545,533 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1906....| 85,837,372 41,983,419 | 48.9 603,066 | 20.3 | 658,105 | 15.7 
Calendar year 1907... .| 87,455,366 43,016,990 | 49.2 603,151 | 20.3 | 687,034 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1908....| 89,073,360 46,789,913 | 52.5 725,117 | 24.4 |' 691,574 | 14.8 
Calendar year 1999....| 90,691,354 50,870,518 | 56.1 765,738 | 25.7 | 732,538 | 14.4 
Calendar year 1910....| 92,309,348 53,843,896 | 58.3 997,978 | 33.6 | 805,412 | 15.0 
Calendar year 1911....| 93,927,342 59,275,977 | 63.1 | 1,106,734 | 37.2 | 839,284 | 14.2 
Calendar year 1912. 95,545,336 60,427,247 | 63.2 | 1,106,777 | 37.2 | 838,251 | 13.9 
Calendar year 1913. 97,163,330 63,298,718 | 65.1 | 1,147,039 | 38.6 | 890,848 | 14.1 
Calendar year 1914....] 98,781,324 | 65,989,295 | 66.8 | 1,228,644 | 41.3 | 898,059 | 18.6 
Calendar year 1915... ,|100,399,318 67,336,992 | 67.1 | 1,228,704 | 41.3 | 909,155 | 13.5 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 


The state of Virginia was added to 
the registration area in 1913 (A. Y. 
B., 1914, p, 712), and in 1914 the 
entire state of Kansas, all the im- 
portant cities of which were al- 
ready included (A. Y. B., 1913, p. 


746). No new states were added in 
1915, but the registration area was 
increased by the addition of nine 
cities in non-registration states. At 
the end of 1915, the registration area 
comprised 25 states (in one of which, 
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ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSONS LIVING, 1906-15 


Death Rate from All Death Rate from All 
Causes! per 1,000 Popu- i ‘Causes! per 1,000 Popu- 
lation lation 
Area FRSC SENT aad ELE Area 
Annual ‘ Annual | 
Average | 1914 | 1915 Average | 1914 | 1915- 
1906-10 1906-10 ' 
Registration area..... 15.1 | 13.6 | 13.5 ||Registration cities of | 
Registration states?..| 15.0 13.4 | 13.3 100,000 population 
Urban districts?....] 16.3 14.5 | 14.2 or over in 1910— 
Rural districts...,.] 13.4 | 12.3 | 12.3 continued . 
Registration cities in | —__ i 
other states.......| 15.9 | 16.0 | 16.3 Indianapolis, Ind...) 15,2 | 15.9 | 14.7 
All registration cities?.| 16.2 14.7 | 14.5 Louisville, Ky..... 17.4 16.5 | 15.0 / 
Registration states: New Orleans, La...| 21.7 | 20.5 | 21.2 
California. ......5. 13.9 13.6 | 13.7 Baltimore, Md..... 19.5 18.1 | 17.1 | 
Colorado..... 14.3 11.2 | 11.3 Boston, Mass......| 17.9 16.1 | 16.1 
Connecticut. 15.6 | 15.1 | 14.9 : 
Indiana..... 13.0 | 12.9 | 12.7 Cambridge, Mass..| 15.1 | 13.2 | 13.4 I 
Kansas..... @) 9.8 | 10.1 Fall River, Mass...| 19.7 17.3 | 15.9 i 
Lowell, Mass... 19.4 15.9 | 16.2 j 
Kentucky (3) 12.9 | 12.3 Worcester, Mass...| 17.1 15.7 | 15.4 ; 
Maine.. 16.2 15.6 | 15.6 Detroit, Mich...... 14.8 15.6 | 18.7 7 
Maryland... ‘| 16:0 | 15.9 | 15.8 
Massachusetts....-| 16.1 | 14.7 | 14.5 Grand Rapids, Mich] 13,3 | 12.9 | 12.5 : 
Michigan.........| 13.6 13.4 | 13.4 Minneapolis, Minn.| 11.0 12.0 | 11.5 ; 
St. Paul, Minn 11.0 11.4 | 10.7 ; 
ape ts, Fi @®.) 4 10.6.):10.1 Kansas City, Mo...| 14.6 | 14.0 | 14.7 f 
Missouri . ‘| (8) 12.3 | 12.0 St. Louis, Mo...... 15.6 15.0 | 13.8 j 
Montana.. on (4) 11.2 | 11.4 } 
| New Hampshire... . 17.2 16.3 | 16.1 Omaha, Nebr......| 13.8 13.8 | 12.2 ; 
New Jersey........| 15.4 14.2 | 13.8 Jersey City, N. J...| 17.7 13.8 | 14.5 
: «J 17.2 | 14.8 | 13.1 ’ 
New York.. en) ep ee 3 14.7 | 14.6 ales 15.7 13,5 | 13.2 j 
North Carolina’. 19.0 | 17.3 Be aa 18.6 19.4 | 20.0 L 
RGETO Ns sees tices oval» ¢ 13.0 | 13.0 ee asa 16.0 18.5 | 14.9 ; 
Pennsylvania......| 15.5 13.9 | 13.8 : 
Rhode Island...... 16.7 14.7 | 14.8 New York, N. Y...| 16.9 14,1 | 13.9 ‘ 
Rochester, N.¥...| 14.7 | 14.3] 13.9 | 
Nia bait naielartieiateiaceieis (4) 10.1 | 9.9 Syracuse, N. Y....| 15.2 | 14.8 | 13.2 q 
Vermont. ¢i.cie< +s Ise 6:05) 1407 Cincinnati, Ohio...} 18.1 | 16.0 | 15.6 M 
Vales INIA Laie rere coe (8) 14.0 | 14.2 Cleveland, Ohio....} 14.1 12.8 | 13.4 h. 
Washington....... te 8.1 8.1 Columbus, Ohio....} 15.1 14.8 | 14.0 
Wisconsin......... (4 11.1 | 10.8 : | 
————— es | Dayton, Ohio...... 15.5 13.8 | 13.6 \ 
Registration cities of Toledo, Ohio...... 14.9 15.5 | 15.4 | 
100,000 population Portland, Ore.. ... 10.3 9.1) 8.4 | 
or over in 1910. Philadelphia, Pa...| 17.7 16.1 | 15.6 \ 
aE Se Ee ale Pittsburgh, Pa.....] 18.0 | 15.7 | 15.3 { 
Birmingham, Ala... (0) 17.5)| 15.6 | 
Los Angeles, Cal...} 14.8 | 12.9 | 12.3 Scranton, Pa...... 16.3 15.8 | 14.7 | 
Oakland, Cal...... 15.4 11.6 | 11.4 Providence, R.I...| 17.6 15.2 | 14.6 ; 
San Francisco, Cal.| 16.1 15.5. | 15.9 Memphis, Tenn....| 20.6 20.7 | 19.8 oll 
Denver, Colo...... 17.5 18.2 | 13.3 Nashville, Tenn....| 19.3 18.4 |} 17.2 } 
Bridgeport, Conn. 1625 15.0 | 15.4 Richmond, Va..... 22.5 19.7 | 18.9 | 
New Haven, Conn..| 17.3 16.1 | 15.7 Seattle, Wash...... 9.8 8.1 7.4 f 
Washington, D.C..| 19.6 16.6 | 18.1 Spokane, Wash....} 12.8 8.6 8.1 
Atlanta, Ga....... 19.4 16.5 | 15.1 Milwaukee, Wis....| 13.7 11.8 | 11.4 
Chicago, Ill....... 14.9 14.2 ] 14.3 i 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 

2 Includes District of Columbia. 

* Not admitted to registration area until a later date. 

4 Figures for deaths not available for the entire period, 1906-1910. 

5 Includes only municipalities having a population of 1,000 or over in 1910, 


North Carolina, registration is re-| “model law” for the registration of 
stricted to municipalities which had| births and deaths went into opera- 
1,000 population or over in 1910),| tion in South Carolina, and the law 
the District of Columbia, and 41] was enacted during the same year in 
ities in non-registration states,| Florida and Illinois. In 1915 also 
among the latter several of the cities| the states of North and South Caro- 
of Illinois. On Jan. 1, 1915, the! lina were admitted to the death-reg- 
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istration area for 1916, increasing the 


estimated population of the area to. 


70.2 per cent. of the total for the 
United States in that year. 

Death Rates.—The death rate of the 
registration area for 1912 (13.9 per 
1,000) was the lowest recorded up to 
that time. The rate in 1913 (14.1) 
was slightly higher than that of 1912 
but lower than any rate previously 
recorded. In 1914 the rate fell to 
the new low record of 13.6, and in 
1915 the record was still further low- 
ered to 13.5. The Bureau of the 
Census comments upon this exceed- 
ingly favorable record as follows: 

The death rate for 1915, 13.5 per 
1,000 population, is the lowest ever 
recorded, the most favorable year prior 
to 1915 having been 1914, for which 
the rate was 13.6. It is markedly low- 
er than the average rate for the five- 
year period 1901 to 1905, which was 
16.2. The decrease thus amounts to 16.7 
per cent., or almost exactly one-sixth, 
during a little more than a decade. 
When due allowance is made for the 
addition of many new states to the reg- 
istration area between 1905 and 1915, 
and the comparison is confined to the 
group of registration states as _consti- 
tuted during the period 1901-5 (the 
present population of which is about 
‘one-fourth of the total for the coun- 
try) there is still shown a very consid- 
“erable decrease, from 15.9 to 14.3 per 
1,000 population, or 10.1 per cent. This 
decrease, on the basis of the present 
population, would amount to 42,876 
deaths. On the assumption that a cor- 
responding reduction has taken place 
throughout the entire country, this 
would indicate a saving of approxi- 
mately 170,000 lives in 1915 for the 
United States as a whole. 

The annual crude death rates per 
1,000 population, for all registration 
states and cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or over, for the years 1906-10, 
1914 and 1915, are given in the 
table on the preceding page. It must 
be remembered in comparing crude 
death rates that such figures are af- 
fected by peculiarities of the distri- 
bution of population. Color, race, 
sex, and age must be considered. An 
area having a large proportion of per- 
sons at the most healthful ages will 
normally show a lower general death 
rate than a population with larger 
proportions of very young children 
and of elderly persons. This caution 
is especially necessary in comparing 
the death rate for cities of 100,000 
population. The rates shown for the 
large American cities are all low and 
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without exception indicate a very 
favorable mortality. The high rates 
shown for Birmingham, Washington, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Baltimore, and 
other cities of the South, are due to 
the large proportion of colored popu- 
lation, which under the conditions at 
present existing has /practically al- 
ways a much higher mortality than 
the white population. The low death 
rates shown for Seattle, Portland and 
certain other cities are dependent to 
some extent on the favorable age dis- 
tribution of the population. With the 
report for 1911, the Bureau of the 
Census began the publication of “cor- 
rected” or “standardized” death 
rates, which permit an approximately 
exact comparison of the mortality of 
different localities in the registration 
area of the United States (A. Y. B., 
1913, p. 746). 

Causes of Death.—The death rates 
for certain important causes of death 
per 100,000 population in the regis- 
tration area of the United States 
from 1901 to 1915 are given in the 
accompanying table, compiled from 
the report of the Bureau of the 
Census for the year 1915. | 

Nearly one-third of the 909,155 
deaths reported for 1915 in the regis- 
tration area were due to three causes 
—heart diseases, tuberculosis, and 
pneumonia; and nearly two-thirds 
were charged to 12 causes—the three 
just named, together with Bright’s 
disease and nephritis, cancer, apo- 
plexy, diarrhea and enteritis, arterial 
diseases, diabetes, influenza, diph- 
theria, and typhoid fever. 

That the “safety-first” campaign, 
inaugurated a few years ago, has 
borne good fruit is brought out by 
the figures for accidental: deaths. 
There has been a very considerable 
reduction in fatalities’ due to rail- 
way, street-car, mine, and machinery 
accidents, and the increase in those 
resulting from automobile accidents 
has not been as rapid as the in- 
crease in the number of machines in 
use. 

Birth Rates.—The collection of both 
birth and death statistics was au- 
thorized by the permanent Census 
Act, approved March 6, 1902. The 
Act, however, provided that the sta- 
tistics should be obtained only from 
the registration records of such states 
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4 
DEATH RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION FROM IMPORTANT CAUSES OF DEATH 


Annual | Annual 


7 
Causs or Dato av orneS E 1808 10 1912 1913 1914 1915 
1905 1910 
Typhoid fever........ Sinleidintelm pale Saal poe 25.6 16.5 17.9 15.4 12.4... 
PVE Mea IS ch ci oss slo's: is, 9! bina w oleteieeib lave a's 4.8 2.6 3.1 2:5 2.2 2.3 
BMANGOX joss cin wioveiv eieesie.e eiatslentiess ae 3.4 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 
MMersles prmmaiisiaycieterstas cteveib/ sare Kom 9.0 10.8 7.0 12.8 6.8 5.4 
Soarlet Feveriicd <siccce ss cansye Slice aah or ae 10.6 6.7 8.7 6.6 3.6 
Whooping cough.......... Hoien 10.9 1Y.5 9.3 10.0 10.3 8.1 
Diphtheria and croup....... Rao ietetert 29.6 22.4 18.2 18.8 17.9 15.7 
AGES RA be atictciecloels sveje cie'scisiaie leven 19.9 16.4 10.3 12.2 9.1 16.0 
DV ESLUUORY: 5 cis tie sraie's niaiasd ee sigipieletslee 8.6 6.5 4.4 6.1 4.6 3.7 
BEPVanGhastys starter ale c'winwis e’s/e(die.e wereiaee 4.5 4.2 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.5 
ARBDIGH as witness curtatne sw aint Siew saves 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 
PRGUSINISy aetna lctclatstethie pits ala ceelei erate 3 3.5 2.7 2.2 2.2 2.1 1.8 
PEMA RTA Tiana satel cnineip hoi tisi6/ais!ate\acai~ () 0.2 a les 1.6 2.3 4.2 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............ 192.6 168.7 149.5 147.6 146.8 145.8 
Tuberculosis of the lungs*.........- 170.7 146.8 129.8 127.7 127.8 127.7 
Tuberculous meningitis............. 8.9 9.1 8.4 8.6 8.2 8.1 
Soppinibieia a ieatats aye ty eeasare hia ats atie! Sevare 4.1 5.4 6.5 7.2 7.9 8.6 
Cancer and other malignant tumors..| 67.9 72.6 77.0 78.9 79.4 81.1 
PHapoteH rete hie cnisie aire aan coe wee 11.5 13.7 15.0 16.3 16.2 17.5 
MOMMA reo, ni2 cians tie eye nis avelsjeracece's 1.2 1.5 1.7 1.8 2.0 2.0 
Alcoholism (acute or chronic) ....... 6.1 5.8 5.3 5.9 4.9 4.4 
Meningitis (total) -..........0+-005 31.7 19.4 11.5 10.4 8.8 7.4 
Acute anterior poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) (8) () 1.9 1.4 nen h 1.0 
poplexy.... 2.4... 69.6 W147 75.7 74.6 77.7 79.3 
Paralysis without sp 20.1, 16.1 10.1 10.7 9.7 9.0 
UOT Grr ge Rn, See Cee 4.4 4.2 4,1 4.2 3.9 3.8 
Diseases of the circulatory system 
hciiaal ea rae cba en ie orca ade ole ue 161.2 177:..7 190.3 185.9 187.8 194,2 
Organic diseases of the heart........ 124.2 133.2 142.6 138.6 141.8 147.1 
Diseases of the respiratory system 
AGIDELY ccs ntephs turertiat ate idip. as e/bie sia dip ones 220.5 188.1 165.8 164.3 157.7 162.5 
Acute bronchitis.............0s00-- 21.4 15.2 11.1 10.4 9.7 9.7 
Chronic bronchitis.........i5+eeee0- 15.4 Het 8.1 7.6 Bee fa g 
Bronchopneumonia........ss0000++ 32.9 40.4 47.0 49.1 48.7 49.8 
Pneumonia, (total) 5 103.0 85.2 83.2 73.3 82.9 
PISUPIBY 4 la lawuWlaerirvnis e eainie ny ty 4.6 4,1 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.4 
Diseases of the digestive system 
Astaire ath wena stata ew eee a he alata 195.2 193.2 158.2 163.2 151.0 141.1 
Ulcer of the stomach.............-- 2.9 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.1 4.3 
Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years)| 89.0 96.2 70.3 75.2 66.0 59.5 
Diarrhea and enteritis (over 2 years).| 20.2 16.7 13.7 15.0 13.4 12.2 
Appendicitis and typhlitis.......... 11.0 11.2 11.6 12.1 12.3 12.5 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction....... 13.0 L229 F129. 11.6 LEY. 11.3 
Cirrhosis of the liver............+.- 14.4 14.3 13.5 13.4 12.9 12.5 
Simple peritonitis (nonpuerperal) . . 10.8 6.1 3.2 2.7 2.8 2.3 
PAIGE VED NILE «srs <)<\c ole) she's als ese wa 9.6 10.1 10.6 10.4 9.0 8.9 
Bright’s disease. 1.10. ..0eceneeees's 87.4 87.4 92.5 92.5 93.4 95.8 . 
Puerperal septicemia.............. 6.3 6.8 6.5 7.2 Khon} 6.3 
SLOG vie eie clare ws ted nrarerietaio-e dares ae 13.9 16.0 16.0 15.8 16.6 16.7 | 
PAAR EE iu che $)p/aly iéieb.ai¥ diel ecacagra eras 84.9 86.0 82.4 85.3 78.5 76.3 
ELC cio clalelnle aavie waite awa eaves 2.9 5.9 6.5 Pasi 7.3 6.9 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per 100,000 population. 
be 


2 Includes acute miliary tul reulosis. 


3 Not separately reported. 
and municipalities as in the judgment 
of the Director of the Census pos- 
sessed records affording satisfactory 
data in the necessary detail. Ever 
since the passage of this Act the 
Census bureau has made annual col- 
lections of mortality statistics from 
a steadily increasing area, but until 
recently very few of the states have 
maintained reliable birth-registration 
systems. In this respect the United 


States has lagged far behind a num- 
ber of the leading foreign countries, 
in some of which (such as England, 
France, Germany, Norway, and Swe- 
den) adequate birth-registration sys- 
tems have been in operation for many 
years. A beginning was made in this 
country in 1915, however, and for the 
first time statistics are now available 
relating to an area having a popula- 
tion of such size and heterogeneity as 
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BIRTH RATES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA, 1915 


« Infan- 
Birth . 
Rate1| ,tile 
Number| “pe; | Mor- 
Area of 1.000 tality 
Births ! | 5’ Pe: 
Popu-| 1 900 
lation Births 2 
Registration area 776,304 | 24.9 100 
Urban areas. 481,496 | 25.8 103 
Rural areas. 294,808 | 23.6 94 
White... 763,899 | 25.0 99 
Colored.. 12,405 | 20.6 181 
Registration states 3 
Connecticut....... 32,627 | 26.7 107 
Maine ois 6.50288, 16,193 | 21.1 105 
Massachusetts. .... 93,198 | 25.4 101 
Michigan.......... 80,576 | 26.7 86 
Minnesota........ 55,121 | 24.5 70 
New Hampshire. 10,002 | 22.7 110 
New York.........| 241,836 | 24.0 99 
Pennsylvania...... 217,979 | 26.0 110 
Rhode Island...... 13,905 | 23.1 120 
Vermont.....5.... 7,84 21.6 85 
————_—— ==> 
Registration cities of 
50,000 population or 
over in 1915: 
Bridgeport, Conn...| 3,908 | 33.0 97 
Hartford, Conn....| 3,596 | 33.0 108 
New Britain, Conn.} 1,900 | 36.4 94 
New Haven, Conn.. 4,427 | 30.1 87 
Waterbury, Conn..| 2,151 | 25.4 143 
Washington, D. C. 
(total): .i..5 7,027 | 19.6 111 
Pa a 4.814 | 18.5 83 
Colored.........| 2,213 | 22.3 173 
Portland, Me...... 1,392 | 22.1 100 
Boston, Mass. 
26.5 103 
26.6 103 
21.5 159 
Brockton, Mass.... 23.3 82 
Cambridge, Mass...| 2,615 | 23.4 93 
Fall River, Mass...] 3,910 | 30.8 167 
Holyoke, Mass..... 1,605 | 25.1 168 
Lawrence, Mass....} 2,948 | 30.0 137 
owell, Mass...... 943 | 26.2 156 
Lynn, Mass....... 2,110 | 21.0 77 
Walden, Mass..... 1,177 | 23.5 54 
New Bedford, Mass.] 3,534 | 30.8 143 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 
: Columbia 
to render them of great value and sig- 
nificance. In 1915 the Bureau of the 
Census inaugurated the annual col- 
lection of birth statistics within an 
area comprising the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Minnesota, and the District of Colum- 
bia. This area, although it repre- 
sents barely 10 per cent. of the ter- 
ritorial extent of continental United 
States, has a population of approxi- 
mately 31,150,000, or about 31 per 
cent. of the total for the country. 
The accompanying table gives the 


2 Deaths of infants under one year of age. 


Infan- 
Birth | tile 
Number | Rate!| Mor- 
Area O Per | tality 
Births! {1,000 | Per 
Popu-} 1,0C0 
lation | Births 2 
Somerville, Mass... 1,961 | 22.9 73 
Springfield, Mass... 3,1 30.0 89 
Worcester, Mass... 4,502 | 28.0 93 
Detroit, Mich. .... 21,040 | 37.9 105 
Flint, Mich........ 1,245 | 23.9 | 101 
Grand Rapids, Mich.} 3,148 | 25.0 71 
Saginaw, Mich..... 1,075 | 19.6 101 
Duluth, Minn..... 2,094 | 22.8 90 
Minneapolis, Minn. 8,528 | 24.1 71 
St. Paul, Minn..... 5,291 | 21.9 78 
Manchester, N. H. 2,276 | 29.6 150 
Ibany, N. Y...... 2,236 | 21.6 121 
Binghamton, N. Y. 1,377 | 25.9 133. 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 12,632 | 27.4 108 
New York, N. Y. 
(total). 0.0.55. 140,177 | 25.6 99 
HES UF eee telote ...| 187,591 | 25.7 97 
Colored........, 2,586 | 22.7 200 
Rochester, N. Y.... 6,768 | 27.0 84 
Schenectady, N. Y. 2,082 | 21.9 96 
Syracuse, N. Y....| 3,536 | 23.2 98 
DroyNa Loree listece.s 1,445 | 18.6 121. 
Utica, N.Y... 2,413 | 28.8 125 
Yonkers, N. Y.....] 2,470 | 25.6 109 
Allentown, Pa..... 1,692 | 27.3 139, 
Altoona, Pa....... 1,466 | 25.4 91 
Erte, 8 os cpa iais 2,117 | 28.7 84 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 1,366 | 19.3 100 
Johnstown, Pa..... 2176 | 82:7 116 
Lancaster, Pa...... 1,124 | 22.4 101 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Ciotaly: cSt etc 40,676 | 24.2 104 
BUG 57 ia lesetalerave’s 38,623 | 24.3 100 
(Colored st. cst 2,0. 21.2] 181 
Pittsburgh, Pa., (to- 
talcccuse dace 16,077 | 28.1 110 
OWING So 7 stots oterstats 15,490 | 28.5 108 
Colorediis aires 587 | 21.2 | 162 
Reading, Pa....... 2,401 | 22.3 110 
Scranton, Pa...... 3,992 | 27.7 119 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa...| 2,197 | 29.2 120 
Work Pasc iean 885 | 17.5 94 
Pawtucket, R.I....| 1,296 | 22.3 152 
Providence, R, I... 5,841 | 23.4 106 


3 Includes District of 


birth-rates and infantile-mortality 
rates for the calendar year 1915 in 
the states of the registration area 
and in the cities having an estimated 
population of 50,000 or over on July 
1, 1915, the data being separated for 
the white and colored races in a few 
important cities. 

International Statistics—In the fol- 
lowing tables, taken from the latest 
Annual Report of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral of England and Wales, are given 
birth and death rates per 1,000 per- 
sons living in the principal countries 
for. which complete and accurate sta- 
tistics are available; 
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ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH eae = ING eal | COUNTRIES PER 1,000 PERSONS 
(Annual Report, Preis of England and Wales, 1914) 


; s Quinquennial Periods Years 
Countries (arranged 


in order of rates in 
= 1881— | 1886— | 1891-— | 1896— | 1901 | 1906- 
spe ig! 1885 | 1890 | 1805 | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 294! | 1912 | 1913) 1014. 
Russia (European) ..|} 35.4 | 33.2 | 35.8 | 31.9 | 30.9 | ... eA MeL ne) leah ae buns 
ME GNNE s (euch a ete valche false 6.9 | 35.2 | 32.6 | 28.8 | 30.2 | 31.3 | 31.1 | 29.7 | 30.1 | 27.8 
Coylon. o-0)0%.. sece ei -«- | 25.1 | 28.3 | 27.0 | 26.7 | 30.8 | 34.8 | 32.4 | 28.4 | 32.2 
FLUNRATY? a2 sclerosis =e 33.1 | 32,1] 31.8 | 27.9 |} 26.4 |. 25.0 | 25.1 },23.38 | 2... motes 
Spaimiiich vale siaelcaie 32.6 | 30.9 | 30.1 | 28.8 | 26.0 | 24.3 | 23.2 | 21.8 | 22.1 | 22.1 
Roumania....... -.-| 26.2 | 28.7 | 31.0 | 27.4 | 25.5 | 26.0 | 25.3 | 22.9 | 25.9 | 23.8 
Austria........- oes] SO.1 | 28.9) 27.9 2556 | 24.2, 12203 | 21.9 | 20,5 ae bas 
Jamaica cone | 23.5 | 22.0 1° 22.1 | 22.6 | 24.4;) 22.10 1.25.1.) 20.7 | 21.4 
Bulgaria 17.7 | 18:9.) 27.8 | 23.9 | 2225 | 23.8 | 21.5] .... eter Fas 
Servia......+.+-<-4| 24.5 | 25.9 | 28.9 | 24.8 | 22.4 |. 24.3 | 21.8 | 21.1] 2... Rite 
Ttaly. Sgesicies 27.3} 2752.) 25.5) | 22.9 | 21.9 (21.2>) 21.4 ) 18.2 | 18.7 | 17.9 
WAPAI AG stitial Seva ais «.- | 20.6 | 21.1 | 20.7 | 20.9] 21.0 | 20.4 |... Aoces ots 
German Empire..... 25.3 | 24:4.) 23.3 | 21.2 |.19.9 | 17.5 | 17.3.| 15.0 | 15.0 | .... 
France ieistalin wiaieje a s--| 22.2 | 22.0 | 22.3 | 20.7 | 19.6 | 19.2 | 19.6 | 17.5 | 17.7 | 19.6 ; 
25.4 | 24.0 | 22.8 | 21.0:| 19.6 | 17.3.| 17.2 | 15.5 | 14.9]... 
22.2 | 20.0 | 20.5 | 19.0 | 18.0 | 17.4 | 16.5 | 16.3 | 16.1]... 
18.0 | 17.9 | 18.5 | 18.1 | 17.6 | 17.3 | 16.5 | 16.5 | 17.1 | 16.3 
21.3 | 20.4 | 19.8 | 18.1 | 17.5 | 16.0 | 15°98 | 14.1 |'14.3 | .... 
Belgium........ Seia| 20.6) \) 2052 4) 20D (18.1 2750) | 15.95) 16.4 | T4784) lh lee 
Scotland: .....s..+e 19.6) | 18.8 | 1920} 18.0°) 2720.) 16.15) 15.1") 15.37) 1525 | 15,5 
England and Wales..} 19.4 | 18.9 | 18.7 | 17.7 | 16.0 | 14.7 | 14.6 | 13.3 | 13.8 | 14.0 
The Netherlands....} 21.4 | 20.5 | 19.6] 17.2 | 16.0 | 14.3 | 14.5 | 12.3 | 12.3 | 12.4 
Sweden............ 17.5 | 16.4 | 16.6 | 16.1 | 15.5 | 14.3 | 13.8 | 14.2 | 13.6 | 13.8. 
Denmark..... Serre 18.4 | 18.7 | 18.6 | 16.4 | 14.8 | 13.7 | 13.6 | 13.0 | 12.5 | 12.6 
Norwayies. si Sores 17.2 |} 17.0 | 16.8 | 15.6 | 14.5 | 13.8 | 13.2 | 13.5 |. 138.2 | 13.5 
Ontario, Province of.| 11.4 | 11.0 | 10.6 | 11.6 | 13.0 | 14.0 | 12.6 | 12.4 | 12.7 | 11.8 
Australian Common- 
wealth. .......0.. 15.7 | 14.8 | 13.3.] 12.7 | 11.7 | 10.7 | 10.7 | 11.2 | 10.8 | 10.5 
New Zealand....... 10.9; 9.9] 10.1] 9.6] 9.9 9.7] 9.4] 89 9.5] 9.3 


ANNUAL BIRTH RATES IN Ghee zadrer Re Ay Nuc cane PER 1,000 PERSONS LIVING, 


(Annual Report, Registrar-General of England and Wales, 1914) _ 


Quinquennial Periods Years 
fore (erranee ee ete is pie ak ieee ee el 
in order of rates In | 1g81- | 1886— | 1891— | 1896— | 1901— | 1906— 
1901-5) 1885 | 1890 | 1895 | 1900 | 1905 | i910 | 2944 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914, 
Russia (Huropean)..} 49.1 | 48.2 | 48.2 | 49.3 | 47.7] .... | 40.2] .. Paes 
Bulgaria.........-.| 37.2 | 35.9 | 37.5 | 41.0 | 40.6 | 42.1] .. Ae Boyle 
Roumania.......... 41.8 | 40.9 | 41.0 | 40.2 | 39.4 | 40.3 | 42.3 | 43.4 | 42.1 | 42.5 
JamAten iscsi vases .».. | 36.8 | 38.6 | 38.9 | 39.0 | 37.5 | 39.0 | 38.8 | 35.3 | 38.9 
avlonet ences ca: .... | 30.3 | 31.7 | 37.2 | 38.8 | 37.5 | 37.9 | 33.3 | 38.6 | 38.1 
Sencia noes cause 46.3 | 43.7 | 43.3 | 40.1 | 38.7 | 39.1 | 36.2 | 38.0] .... |... 
Hungary. .... ee 44.6 | 43.7 | 41.7 | 39.4 | 37.4 | 36.7 | 35.0] 36.3] .... |... 
Chili ss o.08 ...-] 39.1 | 35.5 | 37.0 | 35.0 | 36.4 | 38.3 | 38.5 |:38.7 | 39.5 | 37.0 
Austria a secsse set BSeo ar. 8 | 87.4 (038718. | 85.6 | 88.6 | 314 | 81.8 basket nae 
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The Agi AE Rar 34.8 | 33.6 | 32.9 | 32.1 | 31.5 | 29.6 | 27.8 | 28.1 | 28.1 | 28.2 
land 35.5 | 34.5 | 31.8 | 32.6 | 31.3 | 30.9 | 29.1 | 29.1 | 27.1] .... 
Scotland 33.3 | 31.4 | 30.5 | 30.0 | 29.2 | 27.6 | 25.6 | 25.9 | 25.5 | 26.1 
Denmark 32.4 | 31.4 | 30.4 | 30.0 | 29.0 | 28.2 | 26.7 | 26.7 | 25.6 | 25.6 
Norway. 31.2 | 30.8 | 30.2 | 30.1 | 28.6 | 26.3 | 25.9 | 25.6 | 25.3 | 25.2 
England and Wales 33.5 | 31.4 | 30.5 | 29.3 | 28.2 | 26.2 | 24.4 | 23.8 | 24.1 | 23.8 
Switzerland . +} 28.6] 2725) 27.7 | 28.5. | 27.8 | 26.0] 24.2) 24.0 F O34 ak, 
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28.8 | 27.4 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 25.4 | 24.0 | 23.7 | 23.1 | 22.9 
22.8 | 23.0 | 23.3 | 23.1 | 23.4 | 23.2 | 23.0 | 22.8 | 22.6 
22.0 | 19.9 | 20.1 | 21.8 | 23.7 | 22.6 | 22.4 | 24.0 | 24.0 
53.1 | 22.3 | 21.9 | 21.2 | 19.9 | 18.7 | 19.0 | 19.0 | 18.0 
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RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
H. K. Carron 


BAPTIST 


Southern Baptist Convention.—Four 
Baptist annual conventions embrace 
the great body of Baptists in the 
United States—the Northern, the 
Southern, the National (Incorpo- 
rated), and the National (Unincor- 
porated), the last two being colored 
and representing a division which 
took place in 1915. The Southern 
Baptist Convention, by far the most 
numerous body, reported at Asheville, 
N. C., that the Judson Centennial 
Fund of $12,500,000, described as the 
greatest achievement in the history 
of the Convention, had been com- 
pleted. This fund will be applied to 
the equipment of the Convention’s 
foreign missions. The chief subject 
of discussion was a proposition to 
consolidate the Home and Foreign 
Mission Boards. The fact that each 
Board reported a considerable debt 
may have added weight to the move- 
ment, which, however, was postponed 
for another year. 

Northern Baptist Convention —The 
Northern Convention was held in 
Minneapolis. Its most important ac- 
tion was to consolidate the Home 
Mission Society of New York and the 


Publication Society of Philadelphia... 


The work of the two was found to 
overlap in some particulars and they 
were merged to remove friction, on 
the recommendation of a committee 
which reported in 1915, action on its 
proposal having been postponed. The 
various boards reported a success- 
ful year, with generally increased in- 
eome. Prof. Clarence A. Barbour, of 
Rochester, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent of the Convention to succeed 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, of Chicago. 


National Baptist Conventions.—The 
division which occurred in the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention (colored). 
at its meeting in Chicago in Septem- 
ber, 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 715), 
appears to be of a permanent char- 
acter. In 1916, the two bodies met 
separately, one in Savannah, Ga., the 
other in Kansas City, Mo. They dis- 
tinguish themselves in name by add- 
ing the word “Incorporated” to the 
title of the Savannah body, and “Un- 
incorporated” to that of the Kansas 
City branch. Each has its own boards. 
The two Conventions have a total 
of about 2,000,000 communicants. 
(See also XV, Social Work of the 
Churches.) 


LUTHERAN 


Union of Norwegian Lutherans.— 
The outstanding event of the year 
1916 in Lutheran circles in the 
United States was the union of three 
Norwegian bodies, the Norwegian 
Synod, Hauge’s Synod and the 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church. 
The united body, which includes near- 
ly all Norwegian Lutherans in this 
country, will be known as the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in America. 
The negotiations had been on foot 
for some time, resulting in agreement 
by a joint committee on a form of 
constitution for union. There was a 
joint meeting of the three bodies in 
Minneapolis in May to ratify and 
confirm the project of union. Of the 
three bodies, the Norwegian Synod 
has been the most conservative, and 
Hauge’s Synod the most liberal, the 
United Norwegians occupying middle 
ground. There was a minority at 
Minneapolis opposed to the constitu- 
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tion on the ground that it did not 
sufficiently safeguard the doctrinal 
interests involved. The vote for the 
adoption of the plan of union was 
522 to 202, the latter consisting of 
103 ministers and 99 laymen. The 
minority refused to enter the union 
unless the proposed constitution, 
which they declared showed a dis- 
tinct departure from confessional Lu- 
theranism, were modified. The par- 
ticular point of difference is the state- 
ment of the doctrine of election or 
predestination. The “Opgjor,” or 
agreement, does not accept the view 
that God arbitrarily elects certain 
persons unto salvation and ignores 
the rest, but rather that election is 
due to “foresight of faith.” The 
former view, developed years ago by 
the Lutherans of the Missouri school, 
has long been a subject of contro- 
versy tending to division. The de- 
mand of the minority at Minneapolis 
was rejected and it is left to them to 
decide whether to come in or stay 
out. The united body will embrace 
about 310,000 communicants, upward 
of 3,000 churches, and nearly 1,300 
ministers. One other Norwegian Lu- 
theran body remains outside the unit- 
ed synod, the Norwegian Free Synod, 
with about 26,000 communicants. 
Other Union Movements.—There are 
not wanting signs of other move- 
ments toward union. A year or so 
_ago the Texas Synod, one of the small 
independent synods, became united 
with the General Council, which, by 
the exercise of much tact and diplo- 
matic skill, has prevented the Au- 
gustana Synod from separating from 
it. In the latter part of 1915 and the 
first part of 1916, conferences were 
held in Minneapolis of various Lu- 
theran elements with the object of 
bringing about a better understand- 
ing. Theological professors were ex- 
eluded, perhaps with the idea of 
preventing doctrinal debate. Those 
articipating were from the Missouri, 
hio, Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin synods, the second and third be- 
ing large independent synods and the 
others members of the Synodical Con- 
ference. There were about 300 Ger- 
man ministers in the conference, 
which discussed unifying rather than 
divisive questions, all recognizing the 
value and desirability of union. Other 


signs of approach to common ground . 


may be found in the fact that a 
Lutheran Hymnal has been prepared 
conjointly by the General Synod, the 
General Council and the United Sy- 
nod, South, supplementing the com- 


mon liturgical service in use by Eng- 


lish-speaking Lutherans; and that 
the General Synod, the General Coun- 
cil, the United Synod, South, and the 
Synod of Ohio have united in the 
preparation of a Lutheran Year Book. 

The Four-Hundredth Anniversary 
of Luther’s Reformation.—All Luther- 
an bodies in the United States and 
many other Protestant communions 
will observe the quadri-centenary of 
Luther’s posting of the 95 theses at 
Wittenberg. The particular date set 
is Oct. 31, 1917. A joint committee, 
with headquarters at 925 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, is preparing pro- 
grammes, literature, lectures, etc., 
and urging that public meetings in 
commemoration be held in all com- 
munities, and has designated Oct. 31, 
1916, to Oct. 31, 1917, as the cele- 
bration year. A medal has been 
struck representing on one side Lu- 
ther and his “‘Hin’ feste Burg ist un- 
ser Gott,’ on the other the reformer 
nailing his theses to the Wittenberg 
church door, and the dates 1517-1917. 

Lutheran Growth—The Lutheran 
organizations comprise four general 
bodies and sixteen independent sy- 
nods which do not codperate with one 
another. The four general bodies 
embrace upward of 1,700,000 com- 
municants out of 2,434,000. There are 
in all 15,269 churches and 9,688 min- 
isters. The net increase of all Lu- 
theran bodies in the last quarter of a 
century has been 1,203,000, or a little 
less than 98 per cent. ° 


METHODIST 


General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.—The General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at Saratoga, N. Y., en- 
acted much important legislation. (1) 
It took favorable action on the subject 
of the unification of Methodism, ap- 
proving the general principles laid 
down by the Joint Commission on 
Unification (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 720; 
1915, p. 718). These principles had 
been passed upon by the General Con- 
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ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1914, and approved, 
except the feature relating to the or- 
ganization of a quadrennial confer- 
ence for such colored bodies as might 
agree to enter the union. For these 
the Conference at Oklahoma suggested 
a separate and independent organiza- 
tion. The Saratoga Conference, with 
great enthusiasm and with substan- 
tial unanimity, gave a general ap- 
proval of the proposed unification 
and appointed a commission of 25 to 
conduct negotiations. This commis- 
sion consists of bishops, ministers and 
laymen. It is empowered to treat 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, the Methodist Protestant 
Church, and with any other church 
that may desire to enter the proposed 
union. As indicating its desire and 
hope of a favorable issue, it author- 
ized the board of bishops to issue a 
call for a special session of the Gener- 
al Conference, if necessary, after the 
General Conference of the Church, 
South, has passed upon the work of 
the Joint Commission in 1918. This 
action at Saratoga was- heartily ap- 
proved by the press of the Church. 
The view taken of it by the press of 
the Church, South, however, was by 
no means entirely favorable. One of 
the points of difficulty raised by 
southern men is that of a check on 
the general conference of the united 
body. The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
supreme in legislative power and 
passes upon the constitutionality of 
its own legislation. 
Conference of the Church, South, is 
subject to a modified veto lodged 
with the board of bishops. They may 
arrest proposed legislation by a writ- 
ten statement that they think it un- 
constitutional, and the General Con- 
ference must pause and consider the 
objection and vote again upon the 
measure. Other points of possible 
difference relate to the negro ques- 
tion and the territory to be included 
in the proposed quadrennial divisions. 

(2) The Saratoga Conference con- 
tinued without change. the plan, 
adopted in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
731), dividing the country into epis- 
copal zones or areas and continuing 
the superintendence of each bishop 
over the conferences surrounding his 
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episcopal residence through the quad- 
rennium, and named Detroit and 
Pittsburgh as additional episcopal 
residences. 

(3) The Conference took steps to 
lessen competition between Church 
boards by an inter-board conference, 
and appointed a commission to re- 
port some method of coérdinating the 
work of the Epworth League, the 
Sunday School and the Missionary 
Sovieties in the local churches so as 
to do away with overlapping and 
competition. It also brought the 
Methodist Book Concern, and the 
Boards of Education and Sunday 
Schools into close codperative rela- 
tion with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in its work abroad, so as to 
lead to a more symmetrical develop- 
ment of the Church in foreign lands. 

(4) Three bishops having retired 
by the operation of the age-limit 
which was adopted in 1912 (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 731), Bishops Cranston, 
Hamilton and Hartzell, and two oth- 
ers being retired at their own re- 
quest, Bishops Harris and Scott, the 
Conference elected seven new bishops: 
Herbert Welch, college president, 
whose residence is to be Seoul, Ko- 
rea; Thomas Nicholson, educational 
secretary; Adna W. Leonard, pastor; 
Matthew S. Hughes, pastor; William 
F. Oldham, missionary secretary; 
Charles B. Mitchell, pastor; and 
Franklin Hamilton, college presi- 
dent; and elected two missionary 
bishops for Africa, E. S. Johnson, 
white, and A. P. Camphor, colored. 

(5) An amendment was adopted 
which, if passed upon favorably by 
the annual and electoral conferences, 
will admit laymen to the annual con- 
ference which is now composed ex- 
clusively of itinerant ministers. The 
Conference changed the time-honored 
term “probation” as relating to lay- 
men to “preparatory membership.” 
It reorganized the Boards of Foreign 
Missions and Home Missions, redue- 
ing the number of corresponding sec- 
retaries of the former from three to 
two and of the latter from three to 
one, and abolished the General Mis- 
sionary Committee, a body which met 
annually to fix appropriations and 
apportionments for three boards. It 
set aside June, 1916, to February, 
1918, as a period for the Board of 
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Education in which to celebrate the 
sesquicentennial of American Meth- 
odism, and appointed 1918-19 as a 
centenary year for the celebration of 
the inauguration of missionary work. 

(6) It appointed a commission to 
study European conditions with a 
view to reporting to the next General 
Conference a plan of readjustment of 
episcopal supervision and national- 
ization of the Church in various coun- 
tries. The Church has prosperous 
missions in Scandinavia, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
Russia and Bulgaria, and the ques- 
tion in some of these countries of 
self-support and independence is com- 
ing more and more into prominence. 

(7) It adopted a revised ritual for 
the Lord’s Supper, baptism, mar- 
riage, burial of the dead, etc. In 
1912 a revision was reported which 
did not commend itself to the Gen- 
eral Conference (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
732). The revision reported in 1916 
was conservative, the changes being 
comparatively few and involving no 
doctrine. 

(8) For the fourth or fifth con- 

secutive quadrennial session, the 
Conference refused to remove the 
catalogue of forbidden amusements 
from the Discipline. The advisory 
paragraph which the bishops have 
deemed gufficient stands, but the ban 
of the law remains to reinforce it. 
» General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church.—This 
Conference, which, came in the cen- 
tennial year of the denomination, 
was held in Philadelphia. Two ad- 
ditional bishops were elected, the 
choice falling upon Rev. W. W. Beck- 
ett and Rev. I. N. Ross. 

General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.— 
This Conference met in Louisville, 
Ky. It retired Bishops Hood and 
Harris, and elected as new bishops 
Rey. L. W. Kyles, Rev. R. B. Bruce, 
Rev. W. L. Lee and Rev. G. C. Clem- 
ent.) :, 

Growth of Methodism.—The two 
chief bodies, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, continue to in- 
crease in membership and other items, 
the gain of the latter reaching 66,- 
328 in 1915, and of the former, 54,- 
329. This is exclusive of the mis- 
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sions in foreign lands, which are pros- 
perous save in Europe, where the war 
has interrupted their activities. 

Methodism in England.—The Wes- 
leyan Church, the mother body in 
England, reports another decline in 
membership of 4,817. In ,the year 
1915, there was a decline of 2,369. 
The decrease is probably affected by 
the losses of men at the British front, 
though the period of decline covers 
several years. The loss in battle for 
the year was 5,400, not including 
four ministers. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


General Assembly of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church—The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(Northern) organized at Atlantic 
City in 1916 by electing Dr. John A. 
Marquis moderator. Overtures were 
received concerning the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, and the 
licensing of candidates alleged to be 
unsound in doctrine by the New York 
Presbytery. Some of the overtures | 
asked the Assembly to seek in the 
courts a decision as to the validity 
of the compact of 1870 and an inter- 
pretation of the trust provisions of 
the Seminary. One presbytery asked 
that the intolerable situation in New 
York be ended; another, that the New 
York Presbytery be cut off if there 
was no other remedy; a third re- 
quested the Assembly to declare that 
the above overtures Were unchristian 
and subversive of discipline. The Ass 
sembly adopted a recommendation 
that all theological seminaries affili- 
ated with the Church be investigated 
by a committee of seven as to their 
relationship to the Church and the 
Assembly with a view of making the 
relationship more secure, uniform 
and mutually helpful. The Assembly 
of 1915 had rescinded the compact of 
1870 whereby the Assembly had the 
power of ratifying faculties in the 
seminaries (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 719). 
The Assembly of 1916 reversed this 
action and resumed the compact of 
1870, and so avoided an open discus- 
sion of the affairs of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. With respect to the 
affairs of the New York Presbytery, 
charged with ordaining candidates 
not positive in their doctrinal views, 
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there were 26 overtures. The Assem- 
bly, however, adopted without debate 
‘the recommendation of a committee, 
embracing an agreement signed by 
leaders of the New York Presbytery, 
the Cincinnati Presbytery and others, 
recognizing that three candidates who 
had critical difficulties with the doc- 
trine of the “Virgin birth” were li- 
censed by the New York Presbytery, 
and agreeing that the Presbytery in 
licensing such candidates “should 
strictly observe the declarations of 
the Confession of Faith in doctrinal 
matters.” To this agreement was 
added these words: 


The General Assembly renews its posi- 
tive mandate with full expectation of 
legal compliance by all our presbyteries, 
that when a candidate appears who is 
found to be not clear and positive on 
any one of the fundamentals of our 
faith, his licensure be deferred until 
such time as in the judgment of the 
presbytery he has become so. 


The Assembly’s deliverance on Sab- 
bath observance condemned the Sun- 
day newspaper, urged families to buy 
nothing on Sunday, disapproved of 
the use of public-school buildings for 
community forum meetings on Sun- 
day, and opposed all secular games 
on Sunday in civic life and in the 
‘U. S. Army and Navy and all un- 
necessary travel and excursions on 
that day. 

All the boards presented encourag- 
ing reports. The Foreign Missions 
Board received $2,285,930 and re- 
duced its debt from $101,000 to $44, 
500; the Home Missions Board re- 
ceived $1,069,674 and reduced its 
debt from $217,799 to $91,056; the 
Board of Publication had the best 
year in its history in sales and prof- 
its; the Board of Ministerial Relief 
inereased its resources in four years 
from $2,300,000 to $4,600,000. All 
the other boards had large receipts. 
The Assembly will meet in 1917 in 
Dallas, Tex. 

General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church—The Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly of 
1916, which met in Orlando, Fla., 
gave large attention to the question 
of woman’s position in the Church. 
The action finally taken was the re- 
affirmation of that portion of the 
deliverance of 1880 which declared 


that the Scriptures clearly prohibit 
the licensure and ordination of wom- 
en, who cannot therefore be admitted 
to the pulpits of the Church as “au- 
thorized preachers of the Word.” The 
other part of the deliverance, which 
prohibited women from speaking in 
exhortation or leading in prayer or 
taking part in discussion in mixed 
meetings, was not reaffirmed, but in 
place of it the Assembly declared: 
“Other services of women should be 
left to the discretion of the sessions 
and the enlightened consciences of 
our Christian women themselves. The 
Assembly called attention to the fact 
that there is no bar to service by 
women equally with men in the “dea- 
con’s ministry.” Some 60 commis- 
sioners presented a protest against 
the action of the Assembly as con- 
trary to Paul’s injunction: “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches; 
for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak . . . and if they will learn 
anything let them ask their husbands 
at home; for it is a shame for women 
to speak in the Church.” The Assem- 
bly in reply said the Scriptures could 
be discredited not only by a violation 
of their precepts, but also by attempts 
to bind the conscience on “matters of 
doubtful interpretation.” The As 
sembly provided for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Afro-American Synod. Its 
four presbyteries will have represen- 
tation in the Assembly on the same 
basis as other presbyteries. Other 
presbyteries were requested to allow 
colored ministers and churches on 
their rolls to be transferred to the 
new synod. 

Presbyterian Growth.—The larger 
Presbyterian Churches have reported 
unusually large gains in the last two 
years. The Northern body now has 
1,560,009 communicants, a gain for 
the year 1916 of 46,769; the gain for 
the previous year was 55,155. The 
Southern Church has 348,223 com- 
municants, indicating a net increase 
for the year of 15,884; the increase 
in 1915 was 21,737. The advance of 
the latter body in contributions was 
$183,992. The aggregate was $4,976,- 
852, the largest in the last five years, 
with one exception. The total con- 
tributions of the Northern Church 
reached in 1916 the highest figure in 
the last five years, $28,122,426. 
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i PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


The General Convention.—The tri- | 


nnial session of the General Conven- 
ion of the Protestant Episcopal 
hurch was held in St. Louis in Oc- 
ober. The House of Bishops elected 
ishop Gailor, of Tennessee, as its 
resident, and reélected Dr. Samuel 
fart as its secretary. The House of 
eputies chose Dr. Alexander Mann 
f Boston to preside and Dr. Henry 
ustice to serve as secretary. Joint 


essions of the two houses were held 


rom time to time to receive and dis- 
uss reports on missions, on the 
hurch Pension Fund, social service 
see XV, Social Work of the Church- 
s), etc., and to receive visiting bish- 
ps. The income of the Board of Mis- 
ions for the three years was reported 
t $4,600,000. It was shown that the 
nnual income, which was $375,000 in 
901, when apportionment was adopt- 
d, had increased to $1,210,000 in 
916. The women’s and junior aux- 
liaries received $469,174 in . 1916, 
nd the Sunday schools contributed, 
193,049. The division in the Board 
ver its action in sending delegates 
o the Panama Missionary Conference 
A. Y. B., 1915, p. 713), resulting in 
he resignation of five members, in- 
luding two or three bishops, was 
eflected to some extent in the elec- 
ion by the two houses of the presi- 
lent of the Board. The House of 
sishops, acting first, reélected Bishop 
Jloyd by a majority of only one. The 
Iouse of Deputies gave him a clear 
najority, those who sympathized 
vith the opposition to the action of 
he Board holding that a sufficient 
rotest had been registered by the 
‘ote of the House of Bishops. The 
viving Church, which has voiced the 
bjections of the minority in the 
30ard, accepts the result as satisfac- 
ory and holds that “the division in 
he Church is at an end.” 

A report on marriage and divorce, 
‘ecommending an amendment to the 
ffect that no marriage shall be sol- 
mnized between persons either of 
vhom has a husband or wife living 
vho has been divorced for any cause 
rising after marriage, was debated 
it length. The present canon per- 
nits, under rigid conditions, the sol- 
mnization of marriage of the inno- 
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cent party after a divorce for adul- 
tery. Few of the clergy or laity, it 
is said, take advantage of this per- 
mission. After a notable discussion 
in the House of Deputies the move- 
ment for a stricter regulation failed, 
the clergy strongly supporting it, 
while the laity by a majority of four 
dioceses refused to concur. The cler- 
ical vote by dioceses was 40144 for 
to 24%4 against, divided eight; lay, 
29 for to 32%4 against, divided six. 
The commission was continued. 

The perennial subject of Prayer- 
Book revision came up on a report. 
of the commission having the matter 
in charge and the two houses sep- 
arately considered the changes pro- 
posed, including the daily offices, spe- 
cial prayers and thanksgivings, the 
psalter and the Commandments, leav- 
ing over the marriage service and 
other portions. The changes agreed 
to, though numerous, are not revolu- 
tionary. The principle of prayers for 
the dead was accepted by a large 
majority. The bishops considered 
and approved many changes in the 
Communion service, but the depu-. 
ties not having time to pass upon 
them, they went over to the next. 
convention, as did unction for the 
sick, together with the litany, the col- 
lects, epistles and gospels, baptismal 
offices, confirmation, matrimony, cate- 
chism, etc. Permission was given for 
the use of the revised lectionary for 
the next three years. The changes. 
agreed upon will be sent down to the 
dioceses for their information and re- 
ceive final action in the next Conven- 
tion. 

The General Convention approved 
a new Hymnal which, contains 559 
hymns, instead of 679 in the present 
Hymnal. The latter book is not dis- 
placed, but may still be used by 
churches preferring it. Resolutions. 
were adopted by both houses for the 
appointment of a joint committee to 
consider the question of sending rep- 
resentatives to the Church of Eng- 
land in 1917, of a commission on 
parochial missions, of a joint com- 
mittee to prepare a Book of Common. 
Prayer in Italian, of a commission to: 
promote peace and international fel- 
lowship. They also concurred in a 
proposition to amend the canons by 
providing that tenure of office of 
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suffragan bishops shall not terminate 
with the death of the diocesan and 
in authorizing the House of Bishops 
to accept from the Church of England 
oversight of missionary work in Cen- 
tral America. 

Two reports were presented by the 
commission on a racial episcopate. 
‘The House of Deputies adopted the 
recommendation of the minority, 
which was opposed to racial mission- 
ary districts and in favor of racial 
suffragan bishops. In this the House 
of Bishops refused to concur, so the 
question, long in agitation, is still 
unsettled. The House of Deputies 
refused to concur with the House of 
Bishops in giving suffragan bishops 
a full vote. 

A canon taking into operation the 
provisions of the Church Pension 
Fund was adopted. It was reported 
that of the’ proposed $5,000,000 for 
this fund two-thirds had been raised. 
The balance must be secured by 
March 1, 1917, or the amount already 
promised will be lost. 

The election of a missionary 
‘bishop for Liberia, Africa, was post- 
poned, and a commission of three 
members was appointed to visit Li- 
‘beria and also the French Sudan to 
report upon conditions in the two 
-countries. 

The report of the commission on 
faith and order stated that since 1913 
28 additional commissions had been 
appointed to coéperate with the Gen- 
-eral Convention’s commission, mak- 
ing a total of 58 representing va- 
rious religious bodies. 

The General Convention decided to 
‘take larger supervision of the Board 
-of Missions. The Board hereafter 
will be under its direct control, and 
in the next General Convention three 
consecutive days are to be given, in 
joint session, to reports of the ad- 
ministrative work of the Board and 
the progress of the missions under 
its direction. The budget system is 
‘to be established and full financial 
reports are to be rendered. 

_ The report of the committee on the 
state of the Church indicated an 
increase, in the past three years, of 


more than 70,000 communicants. 
The number of clergy shows little 
gain; baptisms and confirmations 


were much larger than in the pre- 
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vious period, and there was a gain 
of 19,000 Sunday-school pupils. 

The House of Deputies adopted a 
resolution, in which the House of © 
Bishops concurred, reaffirming its 
declaration of Christian liberty to 
Hebrew converts as set forth in its 
full reports of 1907 and 1910: 


Assuring our Jewish brethren that they 
are free to observe the national rites 
and ceremonies of Israel when they ac- 
cept Christ, according to the clear teach- 
ing of the New Testament and the prac- 
tice of Christ and the apostles; and we 
further urge upon the whole Church to 
take up earnestly, with sympathy and 
affection, the work of winning the an- 
cient people of God to the kingdom and 
obedience of Jesus Christ. 


On the subject of temperance the 
two houses concurred in a resolution 
to the effect that the General Con- 
vention, “sensible of the great evils 
resulting from intemperance in the 
use of alcoholic liquor, appeals to. all 
the people of the Church to set the 
example of temperance and self-con- 
trol by refraining from the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage at 
all public functions and social gath- 
erings.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


American Catholic Federation.— 
The convention of the Federation of 
Catholic Societies has come to be 
the central event of the year in the 
Roman Catholic Church so far as 
meetings are concerned, and _ the 
period of the convention is preémi- 
nently “Catholic week.” The conven- 
tion, which is held in the month of 
August, met in 1916 in New York. 
The general purpose of the Federa- 
tion is to promote the civil, religious 
and social interests. of Catholies. Its 
aims for the future are described as 
the unification of the Catholie na- 
tionalities, the banishment of divorce 
and socialism, the creation of Catho- 
lic public opinion on the problems 
of the day, and agitation of the pub- 
lic-school question. As to the paro- 
chial schools, it is proposed that they 
remain as they are; that no com- 
pensation be made for religious in- 
struction; that if the parochial 
schools furnish the secular education 
required by the State, the State 
should provide compensation for it. 
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The total of members of the Federa- 
tion is estimated at two and one-half 
millions. Questions discussed in the 
reports included the conditions in 
Mexico, Carranza’s Government be- 
ing assailed for persecution of the 
Church, religious work for the negro, 
religious prejudice, public schools, 
ete. John Whalen, New York, was 
reélected President of the Federation, 
and Anthony Matre, Chicago, secre- 
tary. 

Lessening Religious Prejudices.—A 
commission appointed by the supreme 
council of the Knights of Columbus 
to investigate the subject of religious 
prejudices made a long report in 
August, in which they quote approv- 
ingly a statement to the effect that 
if Catholics cannot thrive and exer- 
cise freely their powers in the United 
States, “they have no chance in any 
country,” and indicate their purpose 
to be to promote a better understand- 
ing and peace between all religious 
bodies. They also advise that Catho- 
lics take an active part in all move- 
ments for the furtherance of social 
justice, public morals and civie right- 
eousness. They say that religious 
prejudices have come down through 
many generations “from centuries of 
enmity and strife when Catholics and 
Protestants took turns persecuting 
one another and together persecuted 
the Jew.” The prejudices of the 
present day are not due so much to 
inheritance of views of past ages, 
however, as to the conditions grow- 
ing out of our democratic form of 
government, which has seemed to 
stimulate great numbers of societies 
to advocate ideals with zeal and in- 
tensity. Education is the one thing 
which promises most in the way of a 
remedy. Human nature will doubt- 
less continue to harbor likes and dis- 
likes and is subject only to a gradual 
change; but “social prejudice will 
yield to a systematic and persevering 
treatment aiming to correct misin- 
formation.” This treatment must 
come from Catholics for Catholics 
and from Protestants for Protestants 
and not from joint effort. 

Growth of the Church.—This great 
communion, embracing many races, 
nationalities and languages, contin- 
ues to expand in the United States, 
reporting for 1915 14 archbishops, of 


whom three are cardinals, 97 bishops, 
19,572 clergy, 15,163 churches, and 
16,564,109 Catholic population. These 
figures indicate an increase for the 
year of 578 clergy, 202 churches, and 
254,799 population. The number of 
children in the parochial schools is_ 
1,497,949, an increase of over 40,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Panama Missionary Congress. 
—The Panama Missionary Congress 
which met in Panama in February 
was organized to discuss questions 
concerning the evangelization of La- 
tin America. The decision of the 
World Missionary Conference in Hd- 
inburgh, Scotland, in 1910, not to 
receive reports of missions in Chris- 
tian countries seemed to many to 
make it desirable to hold a separate 
congress for the consideration of 
questions arising out of conditions in 
Mexico, Central and South America. 
The Panama meeting, which covered 
about ten days, was planned along 
lines similar to those followed by 
the Edinburgh Conference. Large 
committees considered various phases 
of missionary work and prepared in 
advance elaborate papers for presen- 
tation. The attitude to be taken to- 
ward the Church predominant in the 
countries under review gave much 
concern for two reasons, the desire 
to avoid unnecessary conflict with 
that Church, and the purpose of unit- 
ing all Protestant elements in a 
harmonious conference. The action 
of the Protestant Episcopal Board 
of Missions in 1915 in deciding to 
send delegates to the Congress met 
with much opposition and led to the 
withdrawal from the Board of sev- 
eral members (see supra, and A. Y.B., 
1915, p. 713). The committee of ar- 
rangements had unanimously agreed 
some months before the Congress met 
upon a statement to the effect that 
the purpose of the Congress should be 
to recognize all the elements of truth 
and goodness in any form of religious 
faith and to welcome “the codpera- 
tion of any who are willing to co- 
operate in any part of the pro- 
gramme,” and not to “demand union 
with us in all our work as the con- 
dition ‘of accepting allies in any part 
of it.” This was interpreted by some 
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as a virtual overture to the dominant 
Church in South America, and a num- 
ber of missionaries are said to have 
remained away from the Congress in 
consequence. The Congress itself in- 
duced the commission on coéperation 
and the promotion of unity to change 
its report somewhat by omitting two 
sections, which some thought went 
too far, and inserting in their place 
the following: 


Moreover, in view of the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church toward our 
evangelical work, the commission feels 
that any suggestion on our part of co- 
operation with that Church as an organ- 
ization is likely to be misunderstood and 
to provoke responses that would tend to 
defeat the irenic purpose we have in our 
approach to all individual members of 
that communion who may be willing to 
codperate with us in any branch of our 
missionary activities. 


The Congress exercised full free- 
dom of discussion on this subject. 
Coéperation among the societies and 
missionaries cultivating the field oc- 
cupied much of the time and thought 
of the Congress. Not much was said 
as to the union of the denominations 
engaged in the work, but more as to 
the matter of practical codperation, 
the observance of the principle of 
comity and delimitation of the field 
as far as possible. There were pres- 
ent nearly 500 members who repre- 
sented 21 different nations or coun- 
tries. The reception of the Congress 
was cordial and many Roman Catho- 
lies attended its sessions. A per- 
manent committee on codperation 
was appointed. 

World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der.—A Conference on Faith and Or- 
der for North America, preparatory 
to the proposed World Conference (A. 
Y. B., 1914, p. 716; 1915, p. 714), was 
held at Garden City, Long Island, 
Jan. 4-6. Delegates from 15 bodies, 


including the Alliance of Reformed’ 


Churches, were present. The Secre- 
tary presented a report stating that 
commissions of codperation had so 
far been appointed by 57 commun- 
ions, including all the more impor- 
tant communions, except the Roman 
Catholic, the Eastern Orthodox and 
others in Continental Europe. As to 
the latter, correspondence before the 
war indicated that the Protestant 
ehurches of the Continent were in- 
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clined to participate in the move- 
ment. Cardinal Gasparri, to whom 
a personal letter had been sent, rep- 
resented the interest of the Pope in 
the movement, his zeal for the “sole 
and unique Church which Jesus 
Christ ordained and _ sanctified,” 
whose door is open wide for all “who 
desire to gain holiness on earth and 
eternal happiness in heaven,” and the 
Holy Father’s hope that all disputes 
might be settled to the end that the 
unity of the faith may be furthered. 
The report further stated that the 
great mass of letters received be- 
trayed an increasing desire for unity, 
but little agreement as to what unity 
is; an idea that other communions 
have little to contribute to the com- 
munion to which the writer belongs, 
an apparent belief that unity means 
uniformity; and a misunderstanding 
as to the function of the Conference 
to consider differences on various sub- 
jects, including that of orders. The 
preparatory Conference adopted a 
“Declaration and Statement of the 
Spiritual Basis of the World Con- 
ference,” setting forth the conviction 
that the widespread, disastrous war 
in Europe will not defeat, but may 
indirectly promote, the object of the 
Conference, and affirming that the 
spiritual basis of the World Confer- 
ence “is the faith of the whole Church 
as created by Christ, resting on the 
Incarnation and continued from age 
to age by His indwelling Life until 
He comes.” The method of the Con- 
ference is “for each communion to 
think and act in terms of the whole.” 
The work of the North American 
Preparatory Conference was declared 
to be initiative and preparatory, not 
final or determinative. Among the 
larger questions which the World 
Conference may be expected to con- 
sider are: (1) the Church, its na- 
ture and functions; (2) the Catholic 
creeds as the safeguard of the faith; 
(3) grace and the sacraments in gen- 
eral; (4) the ministry, its nature 
and functions; (5) practical ques- 
tions relating to the missionary and 
administrative functions of the 
Church, : 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ.—A unique organization is the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, constituted in 
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1908 by the ecclesiastical action of 
30 of the leading evangelical denomi- 
nations. It officially represents these 
bodies on questions which do not 
involve denominational creeds, gov- 
ernment, discipline or internal af- 
fairs, but which are of common in- 
terest and importance to all, such 
as evangelism, social service, Chris- 
tian education, temperance, peace and 
arbitration, and Sunday observance. 
Among these denominations are the 
Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, 
Friends, Lutheran, Methodist, Men- 
nonite, Presbyterian, Episcopal, the 
Reformed, and the United Brethren, 
aggregating seventeen and three-quar- 
ter million communicants, 139,000 
churches and 103,000 ministers. Its 
Council, composed of official dele- 
gates from the several Churches, 
meets quadrennially. The third ses- 
sion was held in St. Louis, Mo., be- 
ginning Dec. 6, 1916, under the presi- 
dency of Prof. Shailer Mathews, of 
Chicago University. Its social-serv- 
ice commission, which conducts its 
work codperatively through social- 
service organizations in the several 
denominations (see also XV, Social 
Work of the Churches), declares its 
purpose to improve social and civic 
conditions, to secure justice for the 
masses, to eradicate vice, and to 
bring the Church into the closest pos- 
sible relations with humanity, and 
announces a programme including the 
enlistment of workingmen against the 
saloon, a campaign of education for 
the removal of the conditions which 
shorten human life and lower its vi- 
tality, and the promotion of the so- 
cial, moral and religious interests of 
the laboring classes. Its peace and 
arbitration commission, working in 
harmony with the Church Peace Un- 
ion and the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship 
through the Churches, has been par- 
ticularly active since the outbreak of 
the European War. It is prosecuting 
a programme for study in churches, 
Sunday schools and young people’s 
societies of the subject of interna- 
tional justice and peace. Under the 
auspices of the Council, which has 
maintained unbroken correspondence 
during the war with the Protestant 
Churehes of Europe, the condition 
and needs of European and Asiatic 
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populations suffering from the war — 
have been widely published and ap- 
peals made for contributions. Large 
amounts were secured by various or- 
ganizations and forwarded for the 
Armenians and Syrians, Poles, Lithu- ~ 
anians and others. The Council’s 

commission on relations with Japan 
seeks to bring the United States and 
Japan into closer and more friendly 
relations by removing misunderstand- 
ings on both sides of the Pacific. To 
this end it has provided literature 
and sought by exchange of friendly 
embassies to spread the truth con- 
cerning the land and labor questions 
which have agitated California and 
disturbed national feeling in Japan. 
Mr. Suzuki’s visit to this country to 
represent organized labor in Japan 
is esteemed an important event. The 
commission on church and country 
life, designed to help country churches 
in critical condition, and the com- 
mission on federated movements, or- 
ganized to prevent waste and rivalry 
by promoting codperation between in- 
dependent religious societies, made 
reports showing encouraging results. 
The national headquarters of the 
Council are at 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York, and its general secretary 
is Rev. Charles S. Macfarland. It 
has also an office in Washington 
which, among other things, is en- 
gaged in promoting through the chap- 
lains, the religious and moral in- 
terests of the men of the U. S. Army 
and Navy. The new president of the 
Federal Council, elected at St. Louis, 
is Rev. Frank Mason North. 

Church Union in Canada—The 
movement for the merging into one 
body of the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregational bodies of Canada 
(ALY: Bi S19l4, p23 52-115, cop 
722) was advanced a step by the 
action of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in June, in definitely ap- 
proving the project by a vote of 
406 to 88. Some amendments to the 
plan proposed by the Presbyterians 
had been accepted by the other bodies, 
and the Assembly not only voted to 
approve the union but to seek the 
necessary legislation from the Do- 
minion Parliament and bring about 
the consummation as soon thereafter 
as possible. The action also provided 
that any congregation which has 
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voted against union may one year 
after the close of the war vote again 
as to whether it will enter the union. 
In any event, the union is not to 
take place until after the end of the 
European War. ‘The organ of the 
Methodist Church says the “die is 
cast and Canada faces a union such 
as the world never saw before, a 
union which our fathers would have 
declared impossible.’ While it ad- 
mits that union is not yet an ac- 
complished fact, it affirms that there 
is nothing in sight “big enough to 
prevent it.” General Superintendent 
Chown of the Methodist Church ex- 
presses profound sympathy for the 
Presbyterian Church, and says the 
“sacrificial significance” of its action 
“will grow as we recede from it and 
it will stand out as one of the moral 
mountain peaks in the annals” of 
Canada. He terms the success of 
the movement “a high spiritual 
achievement.” Originally the Bap- 
tists were embraced in the project, 
but they concluded not to enter the 
union. 
' . General Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ—The annual General Con- 
vention of the Disciples of Christ 
was held in Des Moines, Iowa, in 
October. It was described as among 
the best attended and most enthusi- 
astie of the series, and as indicating 
a great gain in harmonious feeling 
since the Convention was organizéd 
several years ago, when there was 
strong opposition to what was re- 
garded as an innovation in the meth- 
ods and principles which had so long 
obtained in the denomination. All 
the denominational interests, mission- 
ary, educational, temperance, ete., 
were passed in review, and a success- 
ful year was registered. 
Evangelical Bodies—The Evangeli- 
cal Association and the United Evan- 
gelical Church, kindred bodies having 
the same origin, celebrated in the 
latter part of the past year the cen- 
tenary of their organization. Suit- 
able exercises were held in celebration 
of the erection of the first church of 
the denomination in New Berlin, Pa., 
of the organization of the printing 
business and the beginning of mis- 
sionary work in Winfield, Pa., and 
the holding of the first general con- 
ference in Buffalo Valley, Pa. 
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Reformed Church—At the annual 
meeting of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in America, held 
in Holland, Mich., in June, the gift 
of Central College, at Pella, Iowa, 
was accepted from the Baptists, who 
wish to concentrate their energies on 
a college 50 miles distant. The Gen- 
eral Synod approved a plan to raise 
$200,000 for the endowment of Cen- 
tral College. 

Tercentenary of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims——The present is a period 
of celebration of big anniversaries. 
The 400th anniversary of Luther’s 
reformation comes in 1917 (see su- 
pra), the 300th of the landing of the 
Pilgrims is fixed for 1920, the 150th 
of John Street (New York) Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was observed 
in October, 1916, and the 100th of 
the founding of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society is to be marked by 
appropriate proceedings in 1919. The 
tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass., is to 
mark for Congregationalists five 
achievements to be reached in the in- 
tervening years: (1) Application of 
Pilgrim convictions; (2) half a mil- 
lion new members for the churches; 
(3) large increase of devoted indi- 
viduals for ministerial work and 
other forms of Christian service; (4) 
two million dollars annually for mis- 
sions; (5) a large permanent fund 
as a memorial of the Pilgrims. 
Changes at Plymouth along the water- 
front by the removal of unsightly 
structures are in contemplation, to- 
gether with the erection of a Memo- 
rial Hall above the Rock, and the 
restoration of Burial Hill, where 
most of the Pilgrims were buried. 

Work of the Y. M. C. A—The North 
American Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations increased in membership 
during 1915 from 620,000 to 690,000; 
in real and personal property (net) 
from 89 to 92 million dollars; in an- 
nual current expenditure from 13% 
to 14% million dollars; in employed 
officers from 4,000 to 4,350. In all 
these features of progress the ad- 
vance in 1916 exceeds that accom- 
plished in 1915. In timely service to 
millions under arms in Europe, and 
to the thousands on the Mexican 
border, the ministry of hundreds of 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries has reached 
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prisoners of war (six millions) on 
both sides of the conflict, as many 
more men in hospitals, yet more in 
camps and near the trenches, and 
thousands on the Mexican border. The 
expenditure upon this unparalleled 
soldier work for 1916 exceeds a mil- 
lion dollars and will equal in men and 
money the expenditure by the Inter- 
national Committee upon the entire 
balance of its field in America and 
upon other continents than Europe. 
American Bible Society Centenary. 


—This venerable and popular institu-" 


tion observed its centenary in 1916. 
Celebrations were held in this coun- 
try and all over the world. At Wash- 
ington the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speak- 
er of the House, and other distin- 
guished men, made addresses, and a 
unique meeting was held in New York 
City, in the old City Hall, where the 
Society was organized a hundred years 
ago. During the century the Society 
has issued in America more than 71,- 
500,000 volumes, and in other coun- 
tries 46,151,000 volumes. 


JUDAISM 
AsprAm §. Isaacs 


The Jews and the War.—Contrib- 
uting their full quota to the armies 
of all the powers and winning their 
share of the war’s honors, the extent 
of Jewish sufferings can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. They are severe in scenes 
of conflict on all fronts. In Transyl- 
vania, with its old Jewish settle- 
ments, in the Bukowina, with its 
changes of fortune, in Galicia, with 
its successive Russian advances which 
destroyed whole Jewish towns, in 
Serbia and now in Rumania, their 
fate has been appalling. Eight hun- 
dred Jews possessed the order of St. 
George in Russia up to September—a 
proof of their gallantry despite their 
burden of disabilities. It is esti- 
mated that the number of Jews in 
active service reached 600,000. 

Relief for War Sufferers.—In com- 
mon with all classes and creeds, the 
Jews of the United States have dis- 
played much energy in the relief of 
their suffering brethren abroad, in 
addition to many liberal gifts to the 
general funds. Fully $6,500,000 was 
contributed to the American Jewish 
Relief Fund, and at a meeting in New 
York on Dee. 21 a call for ten mil- 
lions was made for 1917, three mil- 
lions of which was pledged on the 
spot. This amount has come from 
all elements of the Jewish commu- 
nity. The three joint relief commit- 
tees effectively codperated with or- 
ganizations abroad for the distribu- 
tion of funds in Russia, in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Courland under Ger- 
man occupation, Austria-Hungary 
and parts of Poland under its sway, 
Turkey, Salonica, Palestine, and for 


fugitives in Alexandria, Russo-Jews, 
and students in Switzerland. The 
profoundest interest has been evinced 
in the work. A Jewish Relief Tag 
Day was held in New York and else- 
where. Not only in the United 
States but also in Canada, Brazil and 
Argentina, the response was prompt 
and generous to the cry of suffering. 
It is noteworthy that the poorest 
community vied with the richest in 
its bounty. In England and the colo- 
aes $800,000 was collected for re- 
ief. 

Good Offices of the United States 
Government.—On several occasions 
has the United States Government 
showed its kindly offices to war suf- 
ferers. Its latest act in this direc- 
tion is the sailing of the U. S. eruiser 
Des Moines from Barcelona to Alex- 
andria to take on board the medi- 
cines shipped by the American Jewish 
Relief Fund in February for the 
Palestine hospitals. At the request 
of many citizens in this country 
whose families were in Palestine, the 
cruiser has been ordered to go to 
Jaffa and take the wives and children 
aboard, for either Naples or Genoa. 

Jewish Disabilities—Much discus- 
sion has been aroused as to whether 
a conference or a congress be held to . 
lead to the removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities in all lands. The American 
Jewish Committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of recognized standing, 
pleaded for a conference which should 
deal with unjust legislation abroad, 
but not consider the question of Zion- 
ism. The Zionist organization, how- 
ever, and some others appealed for 
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her husband. C. A. Wimpfheimer of 
New York contributed $150,000 to 


a Congress which, with other mat- 
ters, should insist upon “national” 
rights in Palestine as its chief motif. 
A convention was held, committees 
appointed for joint action, and as con- 
cessions were made on both sides, a 
modified Congress will take place. 
Palestine.—One effect of the war 
has been to direct more attention to 
Palestine than for many decades, and 
the government officials during the 
past two years have been stirred to 
much activity. While numbers of 
students who were aliens and expect- 
ed to naturalize as Turkish sub- 
jects left for Alexandria and else- 
where, there has been a steady im- 
provement in conditions, despite the 
outbreak of typhus. A new railroad 
has been completed connecting many 
towns in Palestine and Syria. This 
has brought a great increase in 
trade; Damascus and Beersheba have 
become close neighbors. Railroads 
radiate now east and west of Je- 
rusalem. Djemil Pasha, the Turk- 
ish Governor-General, has issued 
orders to begin the development of 
the numerous arid and sandy places; 
Herr Wied, a German engineer, was 
appointed to undertake the work. 
Charities and Gifts—Among the 
leading gifts of the year were Louis 
Marshall’s donation of $150,000 for 
the religious education of girls, in 
his wife’s memory; a further gift of 
$165,000 by the family to the Gug- 
genheim pavilion of the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York; the new Barnert 
Hospital at Paterson, N. J., the $300,- 
000 free-will offering of Nathan Bar- 
nert to the city, dedicated Oct. 24. 
Other Jewish hospitals, but open to 
all, were dedicated at Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Hot Springs and New York. 
Jacob H. Schiff gave $500,000 to 
Barnard College, and C. A. Rat- 
schesky of Boston $100,000 to a Jew- 
ish foundation. Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago and J. H. Schiff contributed 
$300,000 for a new site for the Wood- 
bine Agricultural School. The late 
Andrew Freedman of New York be- 
queathed seven millions for a Home 
for the Aged. Henry Kaufman, of 
Pittsburg, gave a million for a hos- 
pital for the crippled of New York, 
in his wife’s memory. Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice gave a million to the Beth Israel 
Haenital New York in memarv of 


Mt. Sinai Hospital. The Federation 
of Rumanian Jews, of New York, an- 
nounce the erection of a $200,000 
Hospital for Convalescents, in mem- 
ory of Dr. Solomon Schlecter. 

Honors and Appointments.—After a 
long contest the appointment of 
Louis D. Brandeis of Boston as a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was confirmed by the 
Senate (see I, American History). 
Abram I. Elkus of New York was 
made Ambassador to Turkey, in place 
of Henry Morgenthau, resigned. Col. 
Charles H. Lauchheimer of Balti- . 
more, of the Marine Corps, was made 
brigadier-general. Dr. Leo Rowe of 
Philadelphia became secretary of the 
American-Mexican Commission. Hon. 
Nathan Barnert of Paterson, N. J., 
was nominated as one of the electors 
for his congressional district on the 
democratic ticket. Oscar S. Straus 
was appointed chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of New York 
City. Louis Einstein was appointed 
Minister to Bulgaria. The 80th birth- 
day of Hon. Simon Wolf of Wash- 
ington was duly celebrated on Oct. 28. 
Governor Alexander of Idaho was re- 
elected, and Governor Bamburgh elect- 
in Utah. Jonas Fischer was elected 
mayor of Williamsport, Pa. 

Events Abroad—Iin Russia M. 
Weinstein was elected to the Council 
of the Empire and ministerial orders 
gave Jews facilities in non-Pale 
towns. On the other hand, official 
circulars charged Jews with disloy- 
alty, and the “blood accusation” was 
a feature in the pre-Easter week. In 
England, agitation arose to compel 
Russian-born Jews of military age to 
enlist, and the matter is not yet set- 
tled. Baron Reading was given a 
viscountcy; Herbert Samuel and Sir 
Edward Montague reéntered the 
Cabinet. In Australia, John Monash, 
C. B., became major-general. Ger- 
many has awarded distinction to 
thousands of Jewish soldiers. In 
France the war enthusiasm of im- 
migrant Jews cooled off, owing to 
harsh treatment by anti-Semitic sol- 
diers, but the Government refused to 
lend support to an anti-Semitic bill. 
Dr. Robert Barony of Vienna received 
the Nohel nrize for medicine. Dr. 
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Yahuda was appointed professor of 
Rabbinies at the Central University 
f Madrid. 

Deaths. 
neludes Dr. Joseph Jacobs, the versa- 
ile author; Prof. R. Meldola, the 
cientist; Sir Nathaniel Nathan; 
‘rug and Sholem Aleichem, Yiddish 


writers of prominence; M. Breal, of 
Paris, the philologist; Dr. Ehrlich, 
of Berlin, and Dr. Goldziher, of 
Budapest, brilliant lights in medicine 
and optical science, respectively ; Hen- 
ry Wolf, wood-engraver; Arthur Mah- 
ler of Prague, archeologist; G. Lum- 
broso, linguist. 


RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1915+ 


The statistics reported for 1915 
how an increase for the year of up- 
vard of 1,700 ministers and 653,592 
ommunicants or members. Instead 


f an increase of churches, there was | 
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an apparent small decrease, due, 
doubtless, to revised figures. One of 
the interesting features of the year 
was the gains of churches in the 
South. 


Bodies | Ministers | Churches |Communicants 


6 1,233 2,742 106,347 
15 43,546 57,520 6,307,055 
4 3,554 260 23,844 
Caen Nee cope eee 403 10,566 
3 224 105 4,903 
2 15 74 3,165 
2 33 24 4,927 
v6 338, 419 67,500 
3 19,462 15,302 14,079,208 
aU aaeiace 70 1,500 
oe 1,066 1,360 113,887 
oe 35 17 86: 
us 360 320 16,300 
AP 2,828 1,414 85,096 
ae 440 493 28,650 
3A 101 68 4,286 
2 147 151 9,713 
a 2 3 144 
inva [tarsi darerate 22 2,272 
Ss 5,923 6,108 771,362 
2 8,261 11,143 1,522,821 
2 1,564 2,601 05,255 
9 241 146 9,572 
as 20 15 1,835 
4 1,471 998 120,712 
we 3 3 376 
*s 59 66 34,704 
o 1,085 1,378 264,097 
Re 1,084 1,769 143,000 
2 4,135 4680 397,000 
21 9,688 15,269 2,434,184 
12 1,476 7 61,331 
16 42,088 62,728 7,472,108 
2 149 147 21,146 
os 50 204 6,396 
2 8 878 33,409 
12 14,01 16,530 2,104,039 
2 5,621 8,141 1,051,696 
4 2,155 2,782 502,602 
ea 7 6 3,250 
sid 2,961 941 27,664 
3 629 857 72,900 
Se 6 6 1,043 
as 15 17 1,262 
ws 7 6 2,450 
ve 2,100 200,000 
Aes 154 714 
ve 469 70,542 
2 4,022 360,387 
ats 76 55, 
i 879 48,673 
225,333 39,380,670 


1 Prepared by H. K. Carroll. 
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General Tendencies.—The year 1916 
will be remembered in the history of 
American art for the number of new 
art museums added to the long list of 
such institutions in the United States, 
together with the many important 
gifts to these new institutions and to 
those already established. There was 
a marked development of. interest 
in the industrial aspect of the fine 
arts, the American Federation of Arts 
holding an exhibition of industrial 
art at the time of its annual conven- 
tion in Washington, and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
City announcing an exhibition of a 
similar character, the first of its kind 
in that institution, to be held during 
the winter of 1916-1917. This indus- 
trial-art movement is one of the many 
effects of the European war on Ameri- 
ean economics (cf. A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
727). 

Museums,—Seven .new museums, 
either complete or fairly well along 
toward the making, were established 
in the United States in 1916. Most 
important of these as an actual en- 
tity was the new home of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art which was form- 
ally opened on June 6. The building, 
which is of white marble and of clas- 
sical design, stands in Wade Park. 
Grouped around the rotunda in the 
center of the building are two garden 
courts and 15 galleries and the usual 
offices. At the time it was opened the 
museum received from Mrs. Liberty 
E. Holden, of Cleveland, 51 old Italian 
and Dutch paintings purchased by her 
husband from James Jackson Jarves, 
the remainder of whose collection has 
been for many years at Yale Uni- 
versity. In October the museum an- 
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nounced the gift of 34 paintings from 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade of Cleve- 
land, mostly of the European schools 
with a few British and American ex- 
amples, and several other art objects. 
On Sept. 30 was opened at Chester, 
Pa., the Alfred O. Deshong Memorial 
Museum, a small marble edifice in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance, with 
seven galleries. With the museum 
Mr. Deshong bequeathed to his native 
city his collection of paintings, num- 
bering about 250 and representing 
the American collector’s taste of the 
last half of the nineteenth century. 
In Memphis, Tenn., was dedicated in 
July the Brooks Memorial Gallery, a 
gift of Mrs. Bessie Vance Brooks as 
a memorial of her husband, the late 
Samuel Hamilton Brooks. The struc- 
ture is of Georgia marble, 100 ft. 
long by 90 ft. deep, and cost $115,- 
000. The Newport Art Association 
of Newport, R. I., opened a permanent 
home in that city in July, with seven 
galleries devoted chiefly to loan ex- 
hibitions. Among the new art insti- 
tutions planned during the year was — 
that of the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion, which raised funds to purchase 
the Fine Arts Building of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition and use it as 
the permanent home of the Associa- 
tion. J. Nilsen Laurvik was ap- 
pointed director in May. Philadel- 
phia proposes to erect an art museum 
costing $4,000,000 in Fairmount 
Park, with the idea of providing a 
suitable place to receive any of the 
large private collections, such as the 
Widener or Johnson, should they be 
left to the city. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
received as a gift from J. P. Morgan, 
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Jr., in February the famous painting 


‘known as the “Colonna Madonna” by 


Raphael and all the objects of Gothic 
art in the Hoentschel collection, both 
of which had been loaned to the Mu- 
seum for several years by the late J. 
P. Morgan, Sr. It lost permanently, 


however, many of the objects in the 
‘world-famous Morgan Loan Collec- 


tion, including 40 tapestries, the Re- 
naissance bronzes, the Limoges enam- 
els and the majolica ware, all. of 
which were sold by Mr. Morgan. At 
the end of May the rooms devoted to 
the Loan Collection were closed tem- 
porarily and from them were re- 
moyed the collection. of miniatures 


‘and the numerous group of Meissen 
and Sevres porcelains, together with 


Venetian glass and Renaissance works 
in silver and ivory. The miniatures, 
it is reported, were taken to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s country home on Long Island, 
and the other objects were sent to 
the Morgan Memorial Museum in 
Hartford, Conn. The new south wing 
of the Museum, especially built to 
show the Morgan collection, will be 
devoted in part to exhibiting the Ben- 
jamin Altman collection when com- 
pleted. The museum received a be- 
quest of nearly a million dollars from 
Harris Brisbane Dick, a publisher of 


' New York City, and $25,000 from 
Mrs. Russell Sage for providing a 


permanent installation for the early 
American furniture owned by the in- 
stitution. 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
received a gift from an anonymous 
donor of the collection of etchings of 
William M. Ladd of Portland, Ore., 
including 5,000 prints and valued at 


- $225,000. From Mrs. Kate L. Dunwoody 


was received a bequest of a collection 
of paintings by American and Euro- 
pean artists, and also $25,000 from 
Mrs. John R. Van Derlip and Dr. 
Angus Morrison for the erection of 
an art school. The Rhode Island 
School of Design of Providence, R. I., 
received a bequest of $1,500,000 from 


_ Miss Lyra Brown Nickerson of that 
city. oe 


Sculpture—Although there were an 
unusually large number of works of 
sculpture emplaced during 1916, the 
marked feature of the year in this 
branch of the fine arts was the exhi- 
bition arranged by the Albright Gal- 


lery in Buffalo, N. Y., in codperation 
with the National Sculpture Society, 
in which the sculptures were shown 
not only in the galleries of the mu- 
seum, which had been cleared of all 
paintings for the occasion, but also in 
the grounds surrounding the building. 
The exhibition opened on June 17 and 
closed Oct. 2, the attendance being 
beyond all records in the museum’s 
history. About 800 works were 
shown, many of them coming from 
the Panama-Pacific Exhibition, 168 
artists being represented. 

A national event of first importance 
in this field was the emplacement of 
Paul Bartlett’s sculptures for the 
pediment of the House wing of the 
Capitol at Washington, typifying 
Armed Peace protecting Genius, the: 
industries and activities of the coun- 
try, and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. The group was unveiled ow 
Aug. 2. On May 17 the Secretary of 
War formally approved the award of 
the jury in the War Department’s 
competition for the Francis Scott Key 
monument to be erected at Fort Mce- 
Henry, Baltimore, the winners being 
Charles Henry Niehaus, sculptor, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and E. V. War- 
ren, architect, of Brooklyn. In Au- 
gust preliminary work was begun at 
Stone Mountain, Ga., for the proposed 
colossal sculptured relief which is to 
be carved on the face of the mountain 
by Gutzon Borglum as a memorial to 
the heroes of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 

Among the statues emplaced dur- 
ing the year were: J. Massey Rhind’s 
replica of the famous equestrian stat- 
ue of Colleoni by Verrochio in Ven- 
ice, unveiled in Newark, N. J., in 
July; Hermon A. MacNeil’s full 
length statue of George Washington 
for the Washington Arch in New 
York City, May 28; J. Q. A. Ward’s 
equestrian statue of Gen. Philip H. 
Sheridan, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 7; and 
Raymond Averill Porter’s bronze fig- 
ure of the Green Mountain Boy, Rut- 
land, Vt., in August. A replica of 
H. K. Brown’s equestrian statue of 
George Washington in.New York City 
was presented to the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point by an anony- 
mous donor and dedicated on May 19, 
The bronze cavalry group for the Gen- 
eral Grant monument, Washington, — 
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by Henry Merwin Shrady, was com- 


pleted and exhibited in Brooklyn in 
February. Evelyn Beatrice Long- 
man’s bronze symbolical figure of 
Electricity was emplaced on the tow- 
er of the new Western Union build- 
ing, New York City, in November. 

Arts and Crafts—There was an 
unusual and markedly successful 
movement among the arts and crafts 
workers of the United States during 
1916, with a broadening of the range 
of their activities that speaks well 
for the better understanding in this 
country of just what craftwork may 
grow to be for the betterment of our 
national art. The Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts had an unusually 
busy year, the treasurer reporting at 
the annual meeting in February that 
the sales for the preceding year had 
totaled $80,000, the largest amount in 
the 19 years of the organization’s ex- 
istence. The Society awarded three 
medals of honor at the same meeting. 
The Society also revived the custom 
of wearing special costumes for each 
branch of the guild and held numer- 
ous exhibitions throughout the year, 
one of which was that by the Los 
Angeles Arts and Crafts Club, which 
sent its San Diego Exhibition around 
the country on a tour of the principal 
cities. Massachusetts contributed an- 
other interesting exhibition in this 
field through the annual show of the 
Hingham Arts and Crafts Society in 
July, at which were to be seen wooden 
ware, colonial toys, etc., that are an 
outgrowth of the wooden ware for 
which Hingham long has been com- 
mercially known. Ecclesiastical ob- 
jects occupied a foremost place in 
the interests of societies of craftsmen 
during the year, Boston having one 
exhibition of these things, the Na- 
tional Society of Craftsmen of New 
York City another, while they formed 
the chief feature of the Exhibition of 
Applied Arts in Chicago in October- 
November. 

Societies——Three new art organiza- 
tions were founded in 1916, the direct 
outcome of the idea back of the 
Friends of American Art organized in 
Chicago in 1910. These were: The 
Friends of the Albright Gallery in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; the Friends of Art in 
New Orleans, which is to be a de- 
partment of the city’s Art Associa- 


tion and is to be devoted to the pur- 
pose of buying local works of art; 
and the One Hundred Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art, an organization planning 
to spend up to $1,000 a year for five 
years in the purchase of paintings by 
local artists for presentation to the 
public schools. The American Fed- 
eration of Arts, which held its an- 
nual convention and exhibition in 
Washington, May 17-19, was incor- 
porated in New York State on Aug. 
14, the directors including, among 
others, Robert W. de Forest, Flor- 
ence Levy, Henry W. Kent, Cecelia 
Beaux, Charles W. Ames, Charles 
Moore and Cornelia B. Sage. At 
the annual election Robert W. de For- 
est was reélected president; Charles 
L. Hutchinson, vice-president; Leila 
Mechlin, secretary; and N. H. Car- 
penter, treasurer. The annual exhi- 
bition was devoted to industrial art 
and continued through June 17, prizes 
being awarded for jewelry, pottery, 
iron work, wood carving and book 
binding. Combined with this was a 
memorial exhibition of the work of 
J. W. Alexander in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery. The Art Club of Richmond, Va., 
secured the passage of a bill to estab- 
lish an Art Commission for the state. 
The annual meeting of the College Art 
Association of America was held at 
the University of Pennsylvania, April 
20-21, the general subject of discus- 
sion being the study of art in the 
colleges. Three new members of the 
national Commission of Fine Arts 
were appointed by President Wilson 
in October: J. Alden Weir, Charles A. 
Platt and William M. Kendall, all of 
New York City. 

Medallic Art—Another effort to 
improve the artistic qualities of the 
coins of the United States was made 
during the year, when, for the first 
time since 1891, new designs were 
made for the half-dollars, the quar-- 
ters and the dimes of our currency. 
Adolf A. Weinman modelled the de- 
signs for the 50-cent pieces and dimes, 
while Hermon A. MacNeil modelled 
the designs for the 25-cent pieces. 
The dimes made their first appear- 
ance in October and showed a Grecian 
woman on the obverse and the bundle 
of rods and the axe of Roman lictors 
on the reverse. The quarters show a 
design of a full figure of a woman 
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coming through a gate on the obverse 
and an eagle in flight on the reverse. 
The design of the half-dollars shows 
a full-length figure of the Goddess 
of Liberty holding olive branches on 
the obverse, that on the reverse being 
a spread eagle standing on a rock. 
The Friends of the Medallion issued 
a medal in honor of Joan of Arc by 
Allan G. Newman, bearing on the ob- 
verse a profile portrait of the Maid 
of Orleans and on the reverse a sym- 
bolic figure of France with an appro- 
priate inscription. On Jan. 26 the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters presented to Charles W. Eliot, 
president-emeritus of Harvard, a gold 
medal designed by James W. Fraser, 
showing a figure of Orpheus on the ob- 
verse with the name of the institution 
and a winged horse on the reverse. 
Exhibitions.—Souvenirs of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 were 
a feature of the exhibitions of paint- 
ings during 1916. These took the 


form of groups of national art, seen 


at the San Francisco fair, which in 
1916 were either sent on tour around 
the United States or shown in one 


institution for a considerable period. 


The Swedish art exhibition, including 
241 paintings, prints and sculptures, 
made such a tour, opening at the 
Brooklyn Museum, Jan. 30- Feb. 28, 


_and being exhibited thereafter in Bos- 


ton and other cities. The Carnegie 
Institute showed the group of paint- 
ings from the French Luxembourg, 
together with works of art from the 
French, Belgian, Italian, and Swedish 
collections, all from the San Francis- 
co fair. This exhibition opened 
April 28 and continued through the 
summer, although it was originally 
intended to close the show on June 30. 
The Guild of Boston Artists arranged 
an exhibition in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston of sculptures and pic- 
tures from the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. It was opened on March 7 
and continued for a month. New 
York saw two comprehensive shows 
of paintings by contemporary French 
artists in January (in the Knoedler 
and Montross galleries) that were un- 
usually representative of the work 


of such men as Lucein Simon, La- 


touche, Cottet, Carriére and Besnard. 
The artists associated with the Cor- 
colony gave their first 


joint exhibition in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, Jan. 8-18, more than 
40 painters and sculptors being rep- 
resented. 

The 111th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
opened Feb. 6 and continued through 
March 26, including 656 paintings 
and sculptures. Joseph T. Pearson, 
Jr., won the Temple Gold Medal and 
the Stotesbury Prize; J. Alden Weir, 
the Academy Gold Medal of Honor; 
Karl Anderson, the Lippincott prize; 
Nancy M. Ferguson, the Mary Smith 
prize; Emil Carlsen, the Jennie Ses- 
nan gold medal; Douglas Volk, the 
Beck gold medal; and Edward Mc- 
Carten, the Widener Memorial gold 
medal. The Architectural League of 
New York City held its annual ex- 
hibition, Feb. 5-26. Cass Gilbert was 
awarded the League’s Medal of Hon- 
or; the medal for sculpture went to 
Herbert Adams, and the medal for 
painting to Miss Violet Oakley. The 
annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design opened March 18, 
continuing through April 23. F. E. 
Church won the Clarke prize; Charles 
Rosen the Inness gold medal and the 
first Altman prize; Ernest Lawson 
the second Altman prize; W. T. 
Smedley the Maynard prize; Emil 
Carlsen the Saltus gold medal; and 
Julia M. Lewis the Shaw memorial 
prize. The three Hallgarten prizes 
went. to Arthur Crisp, Miss Christine 
Herter and John Folinsbee. The Lo- 
tus Club of New York opened its gal- 
leries on March 30 to an exhibition 
of paintings accepted by the Academy 
jury but not hung for lack of space. 
A rarity in the way of loan exhibi- 
tions took place in*the National Arts 
Club, New York, March 2-25, in the 
form of portraits from the permanent 
collection of the National Academy of 
Design, the first time any of these 
portraits were ever loaned by the 
Academy. The winter exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design 
opened in New York on Dee. 16, the 
following prizes being awarded: Car- 
negie prize, Howard Russell Butler, 
N.A.; Proctor prize, Philip L. Hale; 
Altman prize, Lawton Parker, A.N.A.; 
Altman prize, E. Irving Couse, N.A.; 
Isidor medal, George Bellows, N.A.; 
Shaw Memorial prize, Marie D. Page; 
Elizabeth N. Watrous medal, Herbert 
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Adams, N.A.; Barnett prize, Laura 
Gardin Fraser. 

The Allied Artists of America held 
their third annual exhibition in New 
York, May 2-25, with 396 paintings, 
studies and sketches. The Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh held their sev- 
enth annual exhibition in the Carne- 
gie Institute from Oct. 20 to Nov. 22. 
The Corcoran Art Gallery opened its 
sixth exhibition of contemporary oil 
paintings on Dec. 17, William A. 
Clark offering $5,000 for four prizes 
to go with the three Corcoran Gallery 
medals and an honorable mention. 
The jury awarded the Clark prizes as 
follows: first ($2,000), Arthur B. Da- 
vies; second ($1,500), Ernest Law- 
son; third ($1,000), Hugh H. Breck- 
enridge; fourth ($500), George B. 
Luks. On Nov. 2 was opened the 29th 
annual exhibition of American paint- 
ings and sculpture at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the new wing of the 
building being formally opened at the 
same time. 

The Blakelock Fund.—One of the 
unusual events of the art year, which 
has no parallel in our art history, 
was the origin of the movement to 
restore Ralph Albert Blakelock to 
his place in the world after having 
been confined in the state insane asy- 
Jum at Middletown, N. Y., since 1897. 
The movement was begun by Mrs. 
Van Renssalaer Adams of New York 
City and took the form eventually of 
an incorporated Blakelock Fund, the 
incorporators including J. Alden 
Weir, president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, and others interested 
in art museums resident in New York 
City. The National Academy of De- 
sign elected Blakelock a national 
academician on April 26 and in the 
same month three exhibitions of his 
work were held in New York, the ad- 
mission fees and profits from the sales 
of his paintings going to the Fund. 
On Sept. 5 Blakelock was released 
from the Middletown asylum and 
taken by Mrs. Adams to a private 
sanitarium in New Jersey where he 
was to remain on probation for six 
months. In February one of his 
paintings, entitled “Moonlight,” was 

sold for $20,000 at the sale of the 
Catholina Lambert collection. 

Murals.—The important event of 

the year in mural painting was the 


revealing on Dee. 21 of John Singer 
Sargent’s third addition to his series 
of mural paintings for the Publi¢e Li- 
brary in Boston, the subject being the 
“Theme of the Madonna” in a series 
of paintings occupying two side niches 
and the strip of ceiling inclosing the 
“Christian end” of the great upper 
hall, which, as will be remembered, 
is devoted in the entire scheme of the 
decorations to “Judaism and Chris- 
tianity.”’ The Madonna theme is rep- 
resented by the “Ancilla Domini” and 
the “Mater Dolorosa,” the 15 “Mys- 
teries of the Rosary”, surrounding 
these. On either side of the hall are 
three lunettes, one set being devoted 
to Judaism, the subjects being “The 
Law,” “Gog and Magog” and “The 
Messianic Era,” while in the other set 
Christianity is pictured by “The 
Judgment,” “Hell,” and “The Passing 
of Souls into Heaven.” Only three 
large panels on the east wall remain 
to be filled to complete Mr. Sargent’s 
entire scheme, which was begun in 
1895 with the “Judaic Development” 
and continued with “The Dogma of 
the Redemption” in 1903. 
Necrology.—One of the great fig- 
ures in American art passed away 
when William Merritt Chase died in 
his home in New York City on Oct. 
23, after an illness of several months. 
Chase was best known through his 
work as a painter of portraits and 
still life, although his landscapes are 
among the best ever painted in this 
country. His influence was greatest 
as a teacher and as a friend and en- 
courager of young artists. Henry 
Wolf, wood-engraver, died on March 18 
in his 64th year. With the coming of 
process engraving he turned his atten- 
tion to a more precious form of his 
art and began a series of engravings 
on the block after famous portraits 
and paintings that are treasured by 
all collectors of such things. Howard 
Gardner Cushing, best known as a 
portrait painter, died on April 26 
at the age of 47. In addition to his 
portraits he also did a series of 
murals for the studio of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney at Roslyn, L. I. Edith 
Woodman Burroughs, the sculptor, 
wife of Bryson Burroughs, curator of 
paintings in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, died in Flushing, N. Y., 
on Jan. 6 in her 45th year. She was 
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best known for her figures of chil- 
dren and for her portrait busts, 
among which was one of John La 
Farge. Henry Ward Ranger, the 
American landscape painter, died on 
Nov. 7 in New York, aged 58. By his 
will he provided that the income from 
the principal of his estate, amounting 
to $213,320, shall be spent by the 
council of the National Academy of 
Design in buying paintings by North 
American artists, two-thirds of the 
paintings bought to be the work of 
men who are 45 years of age or older. 
All the paintings thus bought are to 
be distributed among North American 
art institutes and public galleries; 


but within a five-year period, begin- 
ning ten years after Mr, Ranger’s 
death, the National Gallery at Wash- 
ington shall have the right to claim 
any of the paintings thus bought and 
distributed. Charles Noel Flagg, por- 
trait painter, died in Hartford, Conn., 
on Nov. 10, aged 68. In 1888 he 
founded the Connecticut League: of 
Art Students, now the Flage Night 
School of Drawing for Men. John J. 
Enneking, landscape painter, died in 
Boston on Nov. 17, aged 76. William 
Gedney Bunce, best known for his 
Venetian scenes, died in Hartford, 
Conn., on Novy. 15, in his 77th year as 
the result of an automobile accident. 


ARCHITECTURE 
F. Hunwineton Bosworru, JR. 


Canons of Criticism.—Notwithstand- 
ing the classic statement as to the 
futility of discussing matters of taste, 
a large part of the critical writing 
about architecture attempts to point 
to some present-day tendency by cit- 
ing or analyzing the taste displayed in 
the architectural compositions them- 
selves instead of analyzing them from 
the point of view of how well or how 
ill they fulfill the object for which 
they were intended. The latter is the 
standard by which time tests any 
- work of art, the standard by which 
the Temple of Amon at Karnak, no 
less than the Cathedral at Chartres, 
is declared a great work of art. Both 
are temples to house the religious be- 
liefs of a people, and so well do they 
fulfill that object that in each may 
still be read the minds of that peo- 
ple, the mysticism of their religion 
and the power of their church. In 
each case the architect, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has an- 
alyzed not only the physical needs of 
the people and their church cere- 
monials but their spiritual hopes and 
their religious aspirations, and having 

analyzed them has built them into 
the fabric of the structure. Each is 
- characteristic of its time, the Temple 
of Amon not because the taste was 
inspired by the art of the old empire 
but in spite of that fact, and because 
the physical and religious needs and 
aspirations of the 19th Dynasty were 
characteristic of that period of ex- 
pansion and world dominion. 


So to-day the question as to 
whether or not an American style has, 
or ever will be, developed is a ques- 
tion of whether the social life of 
America is characteristic of this coun- 
try; whether the life of the people, 
their mode of thought, their social 
needs and ambitions, are of their own 
forging or a tatterdemalion garment 
of borrowed patches. The measure of 
the greatness of the architecture of 
this or any period is determined by 
the subtlety of the analysis of these 
elements and the incorporation of the 
results of this analysis into the archi- 
tecture of the time. It is not for 
the present day to say that the mode 
of life in America has a character 
distinctly its own, or that the people 
of America are succeeding in working 
out their social problems along origi- 
nal lines. 

Building Zones in New York.—It is 
interesting to note, however, that the 
architectural profession as a body is 
taking its part in attempting to find 
a solution for those social problems 
which by its training it is best fitted 
to study, as in the redrafting of the 
new building code for New York City, 
the last sections of which were final- 
ly completed and enacted in the early 
part of the year. The so-called new 
zoning law of New York is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation 
in its relation to the development of 
the city that has as yet been passed. 
This law, which went into effect in 
September, establishes throughout th 
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city districts for the various types of 
occupancy, prescribing in each case 
quite drastic regulations as to the 
heights of buildings. The full effect 
of the law will not be apparent for 
some years but it can not fail to pro- 
duce a very marked change in the 
architectural appearance of a city in 
which real-estate development hereto- 
fore has been subject to few restric- 
tive regulations. (See also VII, City 
Planning.) 

The Architectural Profession. — 
Among what might be termed the col- 
lective activities of the architectural 
profession not the least important 
has been the foundation and publica- 
tion of a magazine under the auspices 
and control of the American Institute 
of Architects. The Journal of the 
American Institute, now in its fourth 
year, has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage and is a self-sustaining 
monthly publication dedicated to the 
advancement of the interests of the 
profession, a rather tritely self-com- 
placent characterization unless under- 
stood along the broadest lines. Its 
policy and general attitude may be 
explained best by citing the very 
able and exhaustive series of articles 
published in 1916 concerning the pub- 
lic building policy of the Government, 
in which the almost criminal waste- 
fulness of the present system by 
which provision is made for the hous- 
ing of the various governmental ac- 
tivities throughout the country is 
made apparent; and also, on the other 
side, its codperation with the various 
government departments in aiding in 
the dissemination of the results of the 
various tests, experiments and inves- 
tigations carried on by these depart- 
ments on building materials and 
methods. - 

The educational work carried on by 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
mentioned in previous issues of the 
YEAR Book, is another activity of far- 
reaching influence and one showing a 
steady increase. This work, in fact, 
has grown to such an extent and its 


scope has been so enlarged that it | 


has been found advisable to form a 
new organization known as the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design, incorporated 
under the control of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Better to carry 


on this educational work, the old So- 
ciety gave up this privilege and 
turned over to the new organization 
its building and funds. The Institute 
has taken over not only the work in 
architectural education but also the 
work heretofore done in collaboration 
with the Sculpture Society and the 
National Society of Mural Painters. 

Notable Buildings of the Year.— 
There has been completed recently in 
Oakland, Cal., a series of public 
schools which are the interesting 
product of investigating work by the 
architect, John J. Donovan, and a 
commission appointed by the school 
authorities to study the subject of 
school architecture, especially as ap- 
plicable to the particular problem in 
hand. For many of these buildings 
Mr. Donovan appointed as associates 
outside architects, among them Lewis 
P. Hobart, W. J. Miller, Henry Horn- 
bostel, John Galen Howard and L, C. 
Mullgardt. If for no other reason 
this series of schools is noteworthy 
as being the architectural expression 
of the results of the analysis of their 
school needs as determined by this 
commission. The school work in other 
parts of California by Allison & Alli- 
son should be noted also as another 
interesting architectural expression 
of the educational needs of that state. 

The Y. M. C. A. College in Chicago 
by Emery Stanford Hall is perhaps 
as noteworthy a departure from the 
conventional conception of such a 
building as has been produced for 
some time, and one which should be 
placed in the same category as the 
California school houses as clearly 
showing evidence of a sincere endea- 
vor on the part of its author to in- 
corporate into brick and mortar a 
truthful interpretation of rather pe- 
culiar requirements and conditions. 
In very striking contrast in treatment 
to this is the group of buildings for 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology by W. W. Bosworth just reach- 
ing completion in Cambridge on the 
banks of the Charles River, whose 
more formal and academic treatment 
has been commented upon in former 
reviews (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 734). 
The New York Orthopedic Hospital 
and Dispensary by York & Sawyer is 
another example of a very decided de- 
parture from the conventional dispo- 
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sition of such buildings, and while| passed over. 


the style in which it is treated is 
more closely related to historical 
precedent than in the case of the Y. 
M. C. A. College in Chicago, never- 
theless it shows the same freedom and 
breadth of treatment justified and 
motived by the unaccustomed distri- 
bution of its elements. 

Warren & Wetmore, the architects 
of the Ritz-Carlton, the Biltmore and 
many other hotels, have had perhaps 


- more influence in this country on the 


conception of what a modern hotel 
should be than any other architects, 
and a comparison of their plans for 
the Hotel Pantlind in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., with one of their larger New 
York hotels will furnish as instruc- 
tive an example as one could find of 
the modification and adaptation of 
the typical hotel plan due to a neces- 
sity of meeting the peculiar require- 
ments and conditions imposed by a 
locality, as well as the retention of 
similar elements where the uses and 
needs are identical. The Temple of 
the Scottish Rite in Washington by 
John Russell Pope should be men- 
tioned as one of the notable additions 
to the already long list of monumen- 


tal buildings in the Capitol. 


The Cleveland Museum of Fine 


Arts by Hubbell & Benes, the Robert 


Dawson Evans Galleries for Paint- 
ings of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts by Guy Lowell, and the Hart- 
ford Municipal Building by Davis & 
Brooks, are all compositions worthy 


of study. The number of private resi- 


dences which show very distinctive 
character is large, among which are 
the Rogers house on Long Island by 
Walker & Gillette, the Mills house on 
Long Island by John Russell Pope, 
the Blair house in New York by 
Thomas Hastings, the house of Henry 
Forbes Bigelow in Boston designed 
by himself, as well as several homes 
by Elmer Grey and by Myron Hunt 
in California which should not be 


In mentioning resi- 
dences the new Astor Court Apart- 
ments in New York by Charles A. 
Platt are not to be forgotten as ex- 
emplifying in a very decided manner 
the conception of an apartment house 
as a collection of homes rather than 
as a modified hotel. The First Con- 
gregational Church of Montclair by 
Bertram Goodhue, St. Anne’s Chapel, 
Arlington Heights, Mass., by Cram & 
Ferguson, and the Eddy Memorial by 
Tracy & Sawrtwout, are all architec- 
tural compositions which display a 
vigor of purpose and an artist’s skill. 

No list of the buildings completed 
during the year nor mention of the 
various architectural activities dur- 
ing that period could hope to be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to include all 
buildings or all activities which in 
their sum total go to make up what 
a future generation with the correc- 
tive perspective of time will see to 
be the real accomplishments of the 
year. The best that can be hoped is 
that a list can be compiled of some 
few of those architectural accom- 
plishments, both physical and social, 
in which may be read what time has 
taught us to read in the monuments 
of other days—a story of the social 
and economic life of a people. Any 
tabulation of this character of neces- 
sity omits mention of many buildings: 
whose very size would seem to de- 
mand their inclusion and the listings 
of others, such as the St. Anne’s 
Chapel, whose diminutive proportions 
and almost crudity of treatment 
would at first thought exclude it from 
consideration as being a factor of 
sufficient weight to be appreciable. 
The heaping of Ossa upon Pelion to 
form a modern office building, how- 
ever, does not necessarily constitute 
an architectural achievement, while 
a diminutive building which breathes 
the spirit of religion, crude in ma- 
terial though it be, will ever stand 
out, a work of art. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
JoHN NOLEN 


Organizations—A highly special- 
ized four-year professional course in 
landscape architecture, under charge 
of Philip H. Elwood, Jr., as resident 
professor, was established in 1916 at 


the Ohio State University to meet the 
demand for better trained men in the 
Middle West. The University of Ne- 
braska at Lincoln offered a new course 
in landscape architecture. A new 
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traveling fellowship at Harvard was 
endowed by Nelson Robinson, Jr., of 
New York, to be known as the Charles 
Eliot Traveling Fellowship in Land- 
scape Architecture. Benjamin Yoe 
Morrison was appointed to a Sheldon 
traveling fellowship in landscape ar- 
chitecture from Harvard to visit Ja- 
pan and China for special study of 
pleasure gardens. A meeting of the 
American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects was held in Akron, Ohio, in 
June in connection with the National 
Conference on City Planning at Cleve- 
land. (See also VII, City Planning.) 

National Work.—Robert B. Mar- 
shall, for 25 years chief geographer of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, was 
transferred to the new position of 
general superintendent of national 
parks. An act to establish a Nation- 
al Park Service was passed, providing 
a separate service with a director un- 
der the Secretary of the Interior, to 
supervise, manage and control the na- 
tional parks and monuments. A new 
national park, the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, 80,000 acres in extent, 
was created, embracing generally the 
area occupied by Lassen Peak and 
marked also by several other features 
of interest. Congress also passed an 
act creating a large national park in 
the territory of Hawaii. The Ameri- 
can Civic Association, in conjunction 
with the Bureau of University Travel, 
arranged for a tour of the national 
parks during the summer months. 
The Federal Aid Road Act appropri- 
ated the sum of $1,000,000 for con- 
struction of roads and trails within 
the national forests. (See also X, 
Public Lands.) 

Public Work.—Among the impor- 
tant public works completed or in 
progress during 1916, were the fol- 
lowing: Capitol Park of Iowa, 77 
acres; Hudson River Park, New Jer- 
sey and New York, to run from Fort 
Lee Ferry to Bear Mountain and 
west to the Ramapo Mountains; out- 
er park belt in Cook County, IIl., out- 
side of Chicago; Bloody Run Park- 
way, Cincinnati; improvement: plan 
for three-unit playground at Botti- 
neau Field, Minneapolis; Weston 
Field, new play field at Scranton, Pa., 
7% acres, planned by Ernst Hermann, 
comprising field house, bowling green, 
tennis courts, shelter house, children’s 


playhouse, and apparatus, diamonds, 
ete.; field house for McKinley Park, 
Chicago; active developments of 
streets, parks and factory sites at 
Kingsport, Tenn.; Walpole, Mass., 
Town Forest, 150 acres, dedicated in 
May; new town for Mt. Union Re- 
fractories Co. laid out at Kistler, Pa., 
near Mt. Union; rural roadside plant- 
ing by the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission; highway planting by 
women’s and civic clubs of Calhoun 
County, Ala.; oil-field town of Peme- 
ta, Okla., parked and boulevarded be- 
fore it had a citizen; Morgan Park, 
industrial town at Duluth, Minn.; St. 
Joseph Manor, Elkhart, Ind.; and 
park improvements at Utica, N. Y. 
(See also VII, City Planning.) 

Private Work.—Definite progress 
was made in domestic landscape ar- 
chitecture and in the design and de- 
velopment of private places. Each 
year the services of the landscape ar- 
chitect are being employed more wide- 
ly to contribute to the convenience 
and beauty of homes that are moder- 
ate in cost as well as great estates. 
Among the more important private 
places of the year may be mentioned 
those of F. A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio; 
John E. Liggett, Sands Point, L. I.; 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Lake Forest, 
Ill; John J. Raskob, “Archmere,” 
Claymont, Del.; William Hall Walk- 
er, “Brookside,” Great Barrington, 
Mass.; and Luke Vincent Lockwood, 
Riverside, Conn.; Henry Sanderson, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Herbert L. Clark, 
Radnor, Pa.; Lewis H. Lapham, New 
Canaan, Conn.; H. H. Rogers, South- 
ampton, N. Y. 

Competitions and Exhibitions — 
Two important exhibitions of the 
year were those of the Boston Society 
of Landscape Architects, the Harvard 
University students, and students at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, at the Boston City Club during 
January; and the Joint Exhibition of 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
and Allied Arts, in Boston during No- 
vember. A collaborative competition 
by an architect, a landscape architect 
and a sculptor was held in connection ~ 
with the latter. Another competition 
of interest was that of the National 
Americanization Committee for hous- 
ing immigrants. ; 2 
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Bibliography.—Th: principal publi- 
cations of the year were: 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening 
of the Hxposition, (Paul Hider & Co.) 

Baiwey, Liberty H., ed.—Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture, vol. tv. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 
Birp, Charles S.—Town Planning for 
Small Communities. (Appletons.) 
Cox, Laurie Davidson.—‘‘A Street Tree 
System for New York City, Borough of 
Manhattan.” (New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse University.) 

“Glimpses of Our National Parks.” (U. 
S. Dept. of the Interior.) 

HAMBLIN, Stephen F.—Book of Garden 
Plans. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

‘Knuuaway, H. J.—How to Lay Out Sub- 
urbam Home Grounds. 2d ed. (John 
Wiley & Sons.) 

Kine, Mrs. Francis—The Well Consid- 
ered Garden. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 

Lewis, Nelson P.—The Planning of the 
Modern City. (John Wiley & Sons.) 


McrarLanD, 


LOWELL, Guy.—Smaller Italian Villas 
and Farmhouses. (New York, Archi- 
tectural Book Pub. Co.) 

LYLE, William Thomas.—Parks and Park 
ee (New York, John Wiley~ 


ons. 
J. Horace.—MUy Growing 
Garden. (Macmillan Co.) 

Miter, Wilhelm.—‘“The Prairie Spirit 
in Landscape Gardening.’’ (Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ur- 
bana, Ill.) 

NoLen, John, ed.—City Planning. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

‘ “Better City Planning for 
Bridgeport.” Final Report to the 
City Plan Commission. 

.- ‘More Houses for Bridgeport.” 
Report 10 the Chamber of Commerce. 

ROBINSON, Charles Mulford.—Oity Plan- 
ning, with Special Reference to the 
Planning of Streets and Lots. 2d ed. 
G. P. 2utnam’s Sons). 

SHELTON, Louise.—Beautiful Gardens in 
America, (Chas. Seribner’s Sons.) 


ARCHAZOLOGY 


CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY 
Wi11AmM. NIcKERSON BATES 


Greece—The continuation of the 
great war has seriously interfered 
with archeological studies and has 
largely prevented excavations on clas- 
sical sites during the year. Some 
work, however, has been done in 
Greece. 

The. Erechtheum.—The American 

_ School of Classical Studies at Athens 
is making progress with its great 
work on the Erechtheum, and a cer- 
tain amount of digging about the 
building from time to time has 
brought to light interesting details. 
Thus Mr. Hill has discovered that the 
northern retaining wall of the Old 
Athena Temple was smoothed off east 
of the crypt where the Cecropium is 
supposed to have been located. This 
implies that this part of it was ex- 
posed to view, while the western end, 
which was left rough, must have been 
covered. In one of the walls within 
the Erechtheum a piece of an archaic 

_ Greek inscription has been found. 

Corinth.—Under Mr. Blegen’s direc- 

tion the School has done some exca- 
vating on one of the Mycenzan sites 
_ discovered at Corinth, and brought to 
light objects which are said to belong 
to the Middle Minoan period. No re- 
port on these excavations has yet 
been made. 

Tiryns—The Greeks have done 
some archeological work, but their 


most important discovery was made 
by chance. A workman of the agri- 
cultural school founded by Capo d’Is- 
tria at Tiryns, while digging about 100 
yards from the acropolis, unearthed 
a treasure which had been hidden in 
Mycenxan times. It had been placed 
in a chest and buried. It consisted of 
swords, utensils, a beautiful tripod, 
bowls, and a large bronze vase filled 
with jewelry. This was of gold, ag- 
ate, ivory, amber, and glass paste. 
There were bracelets, collars of gold, 
two: gold diadems decorated with 
pieces of amber in the shape of cross- 
es, and a large number of rings. On 
the bezel of one ring a priestess in 
Mycenzan dress appears seated be- 
fore a columned altar, while from the 
other side four figures in. the guise of 
fantastic animals approach in solemn 


procession. Above are the sun, moon 
and stars. This is evidently a relig- 
ious scene. 


Athens—In Athens the Grecks have 
continued their excavations southeast 
of the Acropolis in an effort to find 
the site of the Odeum of Pericles. 
Some seats have been unearthed which 
may have belonged to the building, 
and a wall discovered which may have 
separated it from the precinct of the 
theatre. Cuttings in the rock indi- 
cate that the Odeum as rebuilt by 
Ariobazanes, King of Cappadocia, was 
probably square in plan and arranged 
like the Bouleuterion at Priene. 
Among the objects found were several 
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pieces of sculpture of no great impor- 
tance, stones from the Parthenon cast 
down by the explosion of 1687, and a 
bone disk which had served as a ticket 
of admission to the revival of a play 
by Aeschylus in Roman _ imperial 
times. On one side is a picture of a 
building with high central portion 
which may represent the Odeum. 

The Greeks have also done some 
work at the Ceramicus, and report up- 
on various discoveries, chiefly topo- 
graphical, made by archeologists serv- 
ing in the Greek army in Thessaly 
and Macedonia. 

Italy.—In Italy there have been 
some interesting acquisitions by the 
museums, and some excavating has 
been done. 

Rome.— When the foundations 
were being dug for the new building 
of the American Academy in Rome 
considerable portions of the aqueduct 
of Trajan, which supplied the city 
with water from beyond the Lake of 
Bracciano, were found. Part of the 
channel has been so preserved that it 
may be visited from the basement of 
the new building. The Italians have 
been continuing their work among the 
ruins of the palaces on the Palatine 
in Rome. 

Caere.—Near Caere they have found 
some very early Etruscan tombs. 
They consist of a ring of stones sur- 
rounding a conical mound. Within 
is a rectangular grave covered with 
stones. 

Calabria.—_In Calabria some exca- 
vating has been done. Thus at Cau- 
lonia some fine architectural terra 
eottas which had belonged to a small 
temple came to light; at Reggio parts 
of the old Greek town walls were un- 
covered; and at Cotrone many mar- 
bles, including some with long in- 
scriptions, were found. 

Museums.—The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts has made several impor- 
tant additions to its collections, the 
most interesting of which is a marble 
head of Demeter, larger than life size, 
dating from the fourth century B. c, 
It is an original work of a Greek 
sculptor strongly influenced by Praxi- 
teles. The hea@ was made separately 
and was fitted into the body. It prob- 
ably belonged to a cult statue. An- 
other important acquisition is a mar- 
ble head of a goddess, perhaps Perse- 


phone, greater than life size, It is a 
copy, made in Roman times, of a 
bronze original dating between 460 
and 450 B. c. This, too, was made to 
be fitted into a body. 

The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York has also acquired several inter- 
esting marbles, including the head of 
an athlete which is Greek work of 
fourth century date and shows strong 
affiliations with Praxiteles; the head 
of a young girl of late Greek date, 
which likewise shows Praxitelean in- 
fluence; and an excellent Roman por- 
trait head of the latter part of the 
first century A. D. 

T. L. Shear has published in the 
American Journal of Archeology a 
fine head of Helios from Rhodes, 
which dates from the fourth century 
B. C. and shows the influence of Ly- 
sippus; and E. H. Swift an interest- 
ing female head from Corinth, dating 
from the time of the Antonines. <A. 
W. Van Buren, librarian of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, has brought 
out a Bibliographical Guide of La- 
tium and Southern Htruria. 


EPIGRAPHY 
WALTER DENNISON 


In the Transactions of the Ameri- 
cam Philological Association (xlvi, 
229) George Hempl presents an inter- 
pretation of the archaic inscriptions 
on three “clay balls” and one gold ring 
discovered in Cyprus, and seeks to 
show the relationship which the char- 
acters of the inscriptions bear to the 
Early Minoan and the later Cyprian. 
One of the objects of this research 
and of similar ones is to learn the ori- 
gin and early history of the Greek 
alphabet from which our own is de- 
rived. In Classical Weekly (ix, 98 et 
seq.) is a series of short articles on 
some archeological collections in the 
United States, from which it appears 
that there is a small collection of 
Greek and Roman inscriptions at Co- 
lumbia University and another small 
collection at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Greek Inscriptions—Six Greek in- 
scriptions from Halae in Locris, dat- 
ing from the sixth to the third cen- 
tury B. c., are edited by Hetty Gold- — 
man in the American Journal of Ar- 
cheology (xix, 438); one records the 
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dedication of a statue to Athena and 
another contains a list of officials. 
Matters of linguistic interest in these 


_ inseriptions are discussed by Carl D. 


Buck in Classical Philology (xi, 211). 
Some quotations from Greek litera- 
ture which occur in recently pub- 
lished inscriptions are collected by 
Kk, K. Smith in Classical Weekly (ix, 
41). The quotations are from the 
IlViad and Odyssey, from Euripides, 
Lucian and others. In Division III, 


See. A, Pt. 5, of the Publications of 


the Princeton University Archeologi- 
cal Hupedition to Syria in 1904-1905 
and 1909, K. Littmann, D. Magie and 
D. R. Stuart publish 178 inscriptions, 
all of which are Greek with the ex- 
ception of two, which are Latin. 
Latin Inscriptions.—In Classical 
Weekly (ix, 114) Ella Bourne trans- 
lates and comments upon a long, me- 
trical Latin inscription of 52 lines, 
which was found in 1912 in Rome. 
The inscription is sepulchral and was 
written to mark the last resting place 
of Allia Potestas, a freedwoman of 


Allius.. The contents of the inscrip- 
tion, which dates from the end of the 
third century A. D., are particularly 
interesting. At the annual meeting of 
the Archeological Institute of Ameri- 
ca, held at Princeton in December, 
1915, J. A. Montgomery described and 
commented upon a new Roman in- 
scription, discovered by him near 
Abeih, in southern Lebanon, which 
throws light upon the tomb builders 
in Lebanon (Am. Jour. of Archeol., 
xx, 75). At the same meeting Lind- 
ley R. Dean read a paper on “Some 
Latin Inscriptions from Corinth,” In 
the American Journal of Archeology 
(xx, 173) J. C. Rolfe refers again (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 738) to the inserip- 
tions in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia collection and comments upon one 
inscription in particular. In a book 
entitled Roman Cursive Writing 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1915) H. B. 
Van Hoesen draws largely upon Pom- 
peian graffiti and wax tablets for evi- 
dence in tracing the development of 
the Roman cursive alphabet. 


MUSIC 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


General Survey of the Year.—The 
third year of the European War still 
bears witness to the survival of stren- 
uous musical endeavor in the coun- 
tries engaged in the contest: concerts 
are given, operas are produced; 
trench-operettas and musical vaude- 
villes reflect its persistence on the 
very scene of conflict. Yet the con- 
scription of nations en masse and the 
shifting of the European financial 
and economic balance to this country 
have not been without effect. The de- 
creased creative energy in music in 
Europe has stimulated the creative 
output in America; recitals and con- 
certs have been more frequent, and a 
general impetus has been given to 
American composition. Despite in- 
creasing cost of paper many books on 
music have been published, and none 
of the important musical magazines 
has withdrawn from the field. In an 
educational sense the war has done 
much to break traditions of musical 
dependence on Europe which had been 
already rudely shaken before it be- 
gan. Increased attention given to 
public-school music and community 


music and to the subject of “musical 
appreciation” in college curricula, a 
richer development of concert and re- 
cital activity, and the growth of in- 
terest in the ballet as a semi-musical 
dramatic art form have been features 
of the year. 

Opera.—The year 1916 lacks a dis- 
tinctively “American” opera. The 
actual novelties presented at the Met- 
ropolitan include: :.Goyescas (Jan. 
15), by the ill-fated Spanish composer 
Granados, a victim of the Sussex dis- 
aster, a short score without much 
dramatic interest, but rich in racial 
color, dealing with social and senti- 
mental aspects of Madrid in Goya’s 
day in music of much originality and 
atmospheric charm; Les Pécheurs de 
Perles (Nov. 13), by Bizet, an, earlier 


-and smoothly Gounodian score by the 


composer of Carmen; Gluck’s [phige- 
nia in Tauris (Nov. 25), in which the 
Richard Strauss revision was not suf- 
ficient to relieve the sternly tragic 
character of story and music and (to 
modern ears) the excess of dramatic 
recitative. The most genuinely inter- 
esting work perhaps was Riccardo 
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Zandonai’s Francesco da Rimini (Dec. 
22), a fine operatic development by a 
modern Italian verist of the subject- 
matter of a tragedy which has stim- 
ulated poets and musicians from 
Dante’s day onward, D’Annunzio 
wrote the poem which forms its li- 
bretto; there is wonderful love and 
festal music included in the score, and 
its four acts end in a stirringly dra- 
matic climax. The revivals have not 
been without interest. On Feb. 5 the 
practical immortality of Rossini’s 
Barbiere di Siviglia was commemo- 
rated at the Metropolitan, “one hun- 
dred years ago to a day, from its first 
performance in Rome.’ Herman 
Goetz’s Shakesperian Der Wider- 
spinstigen Zaihmung (March 15), 
pleasing but not particularly charac- 
teristic, and Giordano’s Andrea Ché- 
mer (Nov. 16, Lexington Theatre, 
Max Rabinoff Boston Opera Com- 
pany), last heard during the Man- 
hattan season of 1907-1908, call for 
mention. A departure worth noting 
was the production of two ‘“chamber- 
music” operas by Mozart, Bastien et 
Bastienne and The Impresario, with 
string orchestra, at the Garrick Thea- 
tre, New York, in November. The 
rococo grace of the music pleased, 
and, as H. F. Peyser says: “There 
could be no form of artistic enter- 
tainment more charmingly calculated 
to relieve the settled austerity of cus- 
tomary musical functions.” 

The Ballet—While the ballet is 
more a composite musical art form 
than opera, the stress laid on its music 
by organizations such as the Diaghilev 
Ballet Russe and the standing of the 
composers who are adding to its mu- 
sical repertory demand consideration. 
During the year it has been the means 
of introducing to large audiences, not 
necessarily of music lovers, such 
striking and important symphonic 
scores as Stravinsky’s Pétrouchka and 
L’Oiseau de Feu, Balakirev’s Thamar, 
Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi Wun Faune 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko (for 
which Adolf Bolm created a brilliant 
choregraphic scheme which is the very 
expression of its musical programme). 
Nijinsky’s interpretation of Till Bu- 
lenspiegel also has opened new vistas 
of appreciation and understanding of 
Strauss’s symphonic poem. The gen- 
eral increase of interest in the mod- 


ern pantomimic ballet as an art form 
has reacted favorably on the ballet 
@opéra, in resuscitating the ballet 
music of important operatic eompos- 
ers and giving it a hearing. In this 
connection, the Boston Opera Com- 
pany (Max Rabinoff) has been espe- 
cially active in performances of Faust, 
Carmen, La Muette di Portici and 
other scores, in which the ballet and 
its music were a feature. 

Pageant and Community Music.— 
The allied form of the pageant has 
maintained its popularity, that of 
Yale University (October), showing 
the development of New England from 
the Revolution to the present time, 
with music by Horatio Parker, Seth 
Bingham, Stanley Smith and William 
Haesche, being perhaps the most in- 
dividual. The New York “community 
masque” Caliban by the Yellow Sands, 
music by Arthur Farwell, scenery by 
Joseph Urban, in which 2,000 per- 
formers showed the development of 
the drama, in dramatic dance, inter- 
lude and song, from Osirian rites to. 
Shakespearean revel, was the most 
important in an artistic and commu- 
nal sense. Community music in New 
York (“Song and Light” Festival, 
Central Park in September), Chicago, 
Baltimore, Boston and other cities, 
open-air opera and civic and school 
orchestras have won increased appre- 
ciation. Subsidized “state” orches- 
tras even are now advocated in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

Symphonic Music.—New symphonic 
music by American composers pre- 
sented by the orchestras during the 
year includes: Charles Martin Loef- 
fler’s symphonic poem in one move- 
ment, The Mystic Hour (June, Nor- 
folk Festival), its programme one of 
religious meditation, the passing of a 
pilgrim through changing scenes to 
the haven of a minister, where com- 
pline song greets him with its mes- 
sage of rest and adoration; two or- 
chestral Sketches by A. Walter Kra- 
mer, a Chant Neégre, warm and col- 
orful, with Southern negro inflections, 
and an impressionistic Valse triste; 
Seth Bingham’s Fantasia; Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s fine Prelude to the 
Pageant of Cape Cod; Ernest Schel- 
ling’s Impressions from an Artist’s 
Life, a modernistic orchestral devel- 
opment of the idea of tonal charac- 
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ter studies underlying Schumann’s 
Carnaval; and a “fantasy suite,” The 
Sphynx, by Samuel Bollinger (St. 
Louis). The list of European sym- 
phonic novelties and revivals is a 
notable one. Arousing the greatest 
expectations, which have been only in 
part realized, was Richard Strauss’s 
new Alpine Symphony (first time in 
America, April 25, Cincinnati Orches- 
tra under Dr. Kunwald). In spite of 
the composer’s habitual technical 
skill in orchestral effect and brilliant 
programmatic pages, the work was 
generally considered dull. Schén- 
berg’s Kammersymphonie, another ul- 
tra-modern work, was more appreci- 
ated. One of the events of the year, 
too, was the production of Mahler’s 
Highth Symphony, under Stokovsky, 
at the Metropolitan, New York, on 
April 9, by an orchestra and chorus 
of 1,000 performers in all. Russian 
music included a firstling symphony 
by Igor Stravinsky; Liadov’s 2Hn- 
chanted Lake, a tone-poem; Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Serbian Fantasy; Glazou- 
Overture on Three Grecian 


tral Fantasia. French music was rep- 
resented in part by Maurice Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloe suite; Florent 
Schmitt, Pupagzi; and Alfred Bru- 
neau, L’Attaque du Moulin. A Swiss 
composer, Ernest Bloch, has directed 
his fine symphonic pieces Printemps- 
Hiwer in Aeolian Hall, and Percy 
Grainger, the Australian composer 
and pianist, has written perhaps the 
orchestral 


ment symphonic suite In a Nutshell, 
full of humor, color and dramatic ef- 
fect, An interesting feature of this 
suite is the introduction, in the score, 
of Deagan percussion instruments 
(steel marimba, wooden marimba- 
phone, Swiss staff bells and nabimba), 
mew and “marvellously perfected ex- 
amples of American inventive ingenu- 
ity in the field of musical instrument- 
making.” 

Instrumental and Choral Works.— 


rE Some important additions have been 
- made by American composers to the 


literature of instrumental and choral 


_ music during the year. Among them 
_ are a pianoforte quintet in A minor 
_ by Henry Hadley; 


David Stanley 
Smith’s quartet in A, a new sonata 


for violin and orchestra by Frederick 
A. Stock, and a new Thunderbird (N. 
A. Indian) suite by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. The Flonzaley Quartet 
has introduced important foreign nov- 
elties: three fascinating sketches by 
Igor Stravinsky, for strings; a quar- 
tet by Serge Tanéiev, and one by the 
Swiss composer Ernest Bloch, an im- 
portant work, in part exotic (Tahi- 
tan) in color. The Kneisels have in- 
troduced among others a quartet by 
Reger. New choral works have in- 
cluded Deems Taylor’s cantata The 
Chambered Nautilus, Sigismund Sto- 
jowski’s 4 Prayer for Poland, which 
“expresses the aspirations of the Poles 
of today in music of dignity and pow- 
er,’ Rachmaninov’s Voices of Spring, 
Perey Grainger’s stirring Marching 
Song of Democracy, and William Les- 
ter’s choral ballad The Christmas 
Rose. Instrumental and choral con- 
certs have multiplied, and beside 
American artists of established repu- 
tation and those entering the recital 
field, many European singers and in- 
strumentalists have been active in it 
during the year. The increase in the 
number of concerts of various kinds 
given in a city like New York, some- 
times as many as. 25 a day, has made 
the task of the music critic a difficult 
one. 

Music in Europe.—As already men- 
tioned, music in Europe is struggling | 
valiantly against adverse conditions. 
Many concerts and recitals are more 
or less patriotic in character, devoted 
to hospital and alleviation funds. The- 
tendency toward nationalism in mu- 
sic has been furthered in the indi- 
vidual countries by the increasing bit- 
terness of the struggle, and the fu- 
ture of music in’ Europe after the 
war is a favorite subject for specula- 
tion in the periodicals of every na- 
tion. In Russia (Moscow, Petrograd) 
new symphonic works (Third Sym- 
phony, Miaskovsky; Fairy Tales, 
Tscherepnine; At the Rock of Stara- 
bags, Kalynia), new operas (A. Ta- 
néiey’s Snow Storm, Veniasky’s Mi- 
gae, Olenin’s Kudeyar), and revivals 
of older Tschaikovsky, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakovy and Dargomijsky scores have 
been largely given. In France and 
England there has been considerable 
concert activity, but few operatic nov- 
elties, though the Paris Opéra Oom- 
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ique has announced two new scores, 
Vineent d’Indy’s Saint Christophe 
and Alberic Magnard’s Guecourt. In 
Italy, Carlo Zangarini’s Maria sul 
Monte, a new opera, has been pro- 
duced in Milan. In Germany too new 
grand operas have been scarce, though 
Richard Strauss is completing his 
Women without a Shadow. Max Re- 
ger, however, shortly before his death 
in May, completed a choral Requiem 
which has been proclaimed “the most 
important composition that the war 
has thus far produced”; and Jan 
Sibelius, the great Finnish composer, 
has also recently completed a new 
symphony. 

Literature—Among the books of 
the year are: A History of Music, by 
Sir C. V. Stanford and Cecil For- 
syth; The Larger Forms of Musical 
Composition, by Perey Goetschius, 
“with copious quotations from ultra- 
modern and even ‘futurist’ compos- 
ers’; vol. ii of Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son’s excellent Appreciation of Music, 
devoted to Great Modern Composers ; 
The Science of Musical Sounds, by 
Dayton Clarence Miller, dealing com- 
prehensively with sound analysis; and 
A New System of Harmony, by Eduar- 
do Gariel (National Conservatory of 
Music, Mexico City), based on “four 
fundamental chords” and dedicated to 
Venustiano Carranza. Of a more spe- 
cial interest are: Louis C. Elson’s 
History of American Music (New Edi- 
‘tion) ; The Story of the Symphony, by 
Markham Lee; History of the Violon- 

‘cello, by E. V. D. van der Straaten; 
The Art of Accompanying, by Alger- 
non H. Lindo, a vade mecum of spe- 
cific interest; English Folk-Song and 
Dance, by Frank Kidson, and Mary 
Neal; The National Music of Poland, 
“Sts character and sources,” by Mar- 
guerite Walan; Arnold Dolmetsch’s 
valuable Interpretation of the Music 
of the XVII and XVIIT Centuries, in 
the light of contemporary evidence; 
and Sources of Keyboard Music in 
England, by Charles Van Den Borren. 
Biographies include: Markham Lee’s 
Brahms, Romain Rolland’s Handel 
(translated by Dr. Eaglefield Hull), 
H. O. Anderton’s Granville Bantock, 
W. C. Berwick Sayers’ Samuel Cole- 
ridge Taylor, Musician, and Romain 
Rolland’s Some Musicians of Former 
Days. To the literature of the musi- 


eal essay Carl van Vechten contrib-— 
utes his entertaining Music and Bad 
Manners. And Margaret Armstrong’s 
Wild Birds and Their Music, with 
many musical diagrams, is supple- 
mented by Henry Olds’s Twenty-Hiwe 
Bird Songs for Children, “with har- 
monizations developed out of the bird 
song itself.” A clever study of the 
opera libretto (“The Book of the Op- 
era”) is contained in Brander Mat- 
thews’ A Book About the Theatre. 
Necrology.—The year’s mortuary 
list includes some notable names. The 
deaths of John Walter Hall, organist 
and vocal teacher; Herman Perlet, 
comic opera. conductor and composer 
(January); Ludwig M. Ruben, well- 
known musical manager; Dr. William 
H. Dana, composer, author of works 
on theory and orchestration; and 
Louis Blumenberg, ’cellist and direc- 
tor of the Musical Courier (¥Febru- 
ary), preceded those of John F. Run- 
ciman, music critic of the Saturday 
Review (Lundon), author of Richard 
Wagner, Composer of Operas; of Tom 
Karl, noted operatie singer (March 
19); Joseph Gotsch, ’cellist, compos- 
er, teacher (April 21) ; Edward J. De 
Coppet (April 30), founder of the 
Flonzaley Quartet; and Max Reger 
(May 12, Leipzig), one of the fore- 
most of modern German composers, 
“most facile contrapuntist since 
Bach.” On June 10 died Max Vog- 
rich, piano virtuoso, editor, composer 
(operas: Vanda, Buddha, King Ar- 
thur, much music for piano, violin, 
ete.). Early in the following month 
Rodolphe Berger, called le roi de la 
valse in Paris, committed suicide in 
Barcelona; Robert Grau, musical and 
theatrical impresario (Aug. 9), and 
Max Heinrich (Aug. 16), ,omposer 
and lieder singer, died in New York. 
The German conductor Fritz Stein- 
bach (Munich); Karl Klindworth 
(Berlin), celebrated piano  peda- 
gogue and editor (piano scores of 
Wagner dramas, Chopin works) ; Ivan 
Knorr (Frankfort-on-Main), distin- 
guished theorist, composer and au- 
thor; and Hamish McCunn (London), 
the Scotch composer, also died in the 
course of August. In September 
Friedrich Gernsheim (Berlin), called 
“the Dutch Brahms” in Holland, a 
distinguished German creative musi- 
cian, passed away; in October died 
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Silas Gamaliel Pratt, American con- 
cert pianist and composer; in Novem- 
ber Pauline von Erdmannsdorfer- 
Fichtner, German concert pianist; 
-and in December Sir Francesco Paolo 
Tosti, Italian vocal teacher and com- 
poser of songs; and Hans Richter, for 
more than 40 years the most celebrat- 
ed Wagner conductor in Europe, and 


long identified with the Bayreuth fes- 
tivals. On the 21st of the same month 
Dr. William Wallace Gilchrist, an 
American composer and organist of 
high standing, who had made notable 
contributions to American music in 
the choral fields (“46th Psalm,” 
“Christmas Oratorio”), passed away 
at Easton, Pa. 


THE DRAMA 
WALTER PRICHARD HATON 


The Theatrical Year—As in the 
YeEaR Boox for 1915 (p. 742), we base 
our figures for the year on the period 
from December to December. We find 
that from Dee. 1, 1915, to and includ- 
ing Nov. 30, 1916, 117 plays and mu- 
sical comedies or burlesques have been 
produced in those New York theatres 
which are frequented by the critics 
and so are subject to record, while 
in addition there have been eight dif- 
_ ferent entertainments composed of 
one-act plays comprising a total of 27 
dramas in the short form. As the 
majority of plays produced in Amer- 
ica either eventually get to New York 
if they are successful, or else are pro- 
duced in New York preparatory to a 
tour through the country, this rec- 
ord will be found upon examination 
to represent fairly the theatrical ac- 
tivities of the nation. 

The total of 125 evening entertain 
ments shows a decrease over the pre- 
ceding year, when the total was 153. 
_ The difference can be accounted for in 

part by the fact that no new theatres 
have been opened, while one or two of 
the older theatres have housed motion 
pictures during the autumn; but still 
more by the fact that a greater num- 
ber of plays have proved popular in 
1916, necessitating fewer changes. 
Financially sonsidered, the year has 
_ proved a good one for the theatres, 
both in New York and through much 
of the country. 

The long plays of 1916 are divided 
as follows, according to authorship 
and content: 53 are by native au- 
thors, for the most part with scenes 

and characters drawn at least rough- 
ly from American life; 20 are of for- 
eign authorship; 10 are revivals; six 
are Shakespearian productions (rep- 
resenting but five plays, as both Beer- 
bohm Tree and Mr. Hackett produced 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor”) ; and 
28 are musical comedies or musical 
burlesques and spectacles. In 1915 
62 plays were of American origin, 
but, on the other hand, there were the 
same number of foreign plays, 20. 
Hence, while in 1916 the foreign plays 
formed a larger percentage of the new 
dramas (37 per cent.), this seems 
merely to have been due to the fact 
that the native plays were more suc- 
cessful and fewer had to be produced 
to keep the theatres full. There were 
fewer revivals than in 1915, and four 
fewer musical productions. Three dif- 
ferent managers produced Shake- 
speare, owing, of course, to the ter- 
centenary celebration in the spring. 


The one-act. plays, 27 in number, one 


less than in 1915, were produced by 
the Washington Square Players, by 
the Neighborhood Playhouse on the 
East Side, a theatre maintained by 
private charity at popular prices, or 
by Stuart Walker in his Portmanteau 
Theatre. Twelve of these one-act 
pieces were of native origin, and 15 
were by foreigners. ,. 

It is plain from these figures that 
the musical comedy so-called has 
nothing like a monopoly of our stage 
and that the healthy percentage of 
native work is being maintained. 
While it is highly undesirable that we 
should not see in our theatre the best 
foreign plays, our theatre can have no 
genuine vitality until it is capable of 
producing its own entertainment in 
bulk. This it is now doing, without 
question, in every department. save 
the musical comedy. Nearly all our 
musical pieces of any musical worth 
are still adapted either from German 
or Austrian sources. 

Classification of Plays——aA classifi- 
eation of American plays according 
to the conventional types is becoming 
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more and more difficult. This is due 


in part to cheap and hasty work on 
the part of the writers, in part to the 
fact that the old lines are naturally 
breaking down. The most common de- 
velopment of American plays just now 
seems to be toward a mjxed type 
which gravitates between farce and 
melodrama. G. M. Cohan’s “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” produced several 
seasons ago, was an early example of 
this form of play, and it still remains 
the cleverest. It hit a popular chord 
and such a play as “Cheating Cheat- 
ers” in 1916 is a result. Farce and 
sentiment also are mixed in the na- 
tive type our more popular play- 
wrights are evolving. The result of 
this mixture too often is that the sen- 
timent does not ring true. True sen- 
timent is difficult without serious 
character portrayal; it becomes mere 
mawkishness; but the more naive the- 
atre-goers seem to relish it. A case 
in point is “Turn to the Right,” pro- 
duced in the autumn, by Winchell 
Smith and John E, Hazzard. Of the 
53 American plays of the year, 13 
may be classed without any quarrel 
as farce; in fact they are so classed 
on the programmes by the authors 
themselves. The so-called comedies 
number 19, though a careful critic 
would be forced to list many of them 
as farces. This makes a total of 32 
comic plays, as against 21 plays 
which in part or wholly can come un- 
der the classification of drama. Of 
these 21, some, like Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Mister Antonio,” played by 
Otis Skinner, are but comedies 
touched with a hint of more serious 
purpose. Others, like Bayard Veil- 
ler’s “The Thirteenth Chair,” are out- 
and-out melodramas. The proportion 
of seriously emotional plays, with the 
emphasis on character drawing or on 
a problem of conduct, is actually 
very small. It may truthfully be 
said that 1916 has been a year of 
light, even frivolous, native drama. 
How far this is due to the European 
War, to the pressure of grim reality 
on our daily consciousness so that we 
seek the theatre as a relief, perhaps 
time alone can tell. It is significant 
that for some years after our own 
Civil War our stage was given over 
almost entirely to frivolity. War is 
not a patron of the arts of the theatre. 


Best Plays of the Year—The best 
plays of the year, aside, of course, 
from the revivals, have been chiefly of 
foreign authorship. It is significant 
that G. B. Shaw remains in 1916, as 
he has been for almost a decade, one 
of the most popular of English-speak- 
ing playwrights in this country and 
the author whose work is awaited 
with the most anticipation. In 1916 
he was represented on the stage in 
New York by four plays, “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,” revived by 
Miss Grace George; “Major Barbara,” 
produced by the same actress; “Get- 
ting Married,” produced by William 
Faversham in the autumn, and “The 
Great Catherine,” a one-act skit, 
played by Gertrude Kingston at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. The smooth, 
intelligent, polished ensemble acting 
of “Getting Married,” together with 
the quality of the drama, made the 
production notable. Miss Kingston’s 
performance as Catherine was also 
one of the acting achievements of the 
season. 

Perhaps the most notable produc- 
tion of the year, however, was that of 
Galsworthy’s tragedy “Justice,” a 
play written several years ago but 
never acted professionally in America 
until the spring of 1916. It marks 
high water in the thesis play in Eng- 
lish, and is a drama of strangely mov- 
ing character and burning sincerity. 
The performance was admirable in 
every respect and the grim play was 
unexpectedly successful, although sev- 
en theatres in New York refused to 
house it, their managers predicting 
failure. 

Another notable production, made 
by Winthrop Ames, was “Pierrot the 
Prodigal,” which is “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue,” a famous French pantomime 
first acted in New York at Augustin 
Daly’s Theatre a quarter of a century 
ago and at that time a failure. Mr. 


Ames supplied charming scenery, a 


skilled cast, an excellent orchestra, 
and brought it to life again, this time 
with much popular favor. It exem- 
plifies the delicate art of pantomime 
at its most charming and eloquent, 
and gave to the autumn season of 
1916 a touch of poetic grace sorely 
needed. 

Among the native plays produced, 
few can be detected which seem from 
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this near view of any enduring value, 
nor did any new playwrights of much 
promise emerge. On the whole, of the 
full-length plays, the prize should 
“perhaps be given to “Old Lady 31,” a 
comedy by Rachel Crothers, based on 
a novel. This play, capitally acted, 
tells the story of a destitute old cou- 
ple, of how the husband was taken 
with the wife into an old ladies’ home 
where he became No. 31, and of. the 
many adventures which befell him 
there. It is a play of quaint humor 
and much sentiment, and discloses 
no little truthful observation and 
knowledge of human nature. It is 
work of genuine human values. 

The one-act plays of native author- 
ship produced by the Washington 
Square Players, who in the spring of 
1916 moved into the Comedy Theatre 
on Broadway, thus entering into more 
direct competition with the estab- 
lished playhouses, were on the whole 
of considerably more interest than 
their longer commercial rivals. “The 
Clod,” by Lewis Beach, a melodra- 
matic tragedy of our Civil War but 
with a real spiritual significance, and 
“Trifles,” a tale of the effect on a 
woman of lonely farm life, written by 

_ Susan Glaspell, were two Washington 

Square dramas which stood out above 
the general level of the year. They 
“were effective in the theatre, and 
when read they would bear enduring 
and thoughtful serutiny. In short, 
they were pieces of genuine dramatic 
literature. i 

Indeed, the productions of the 
Washington Square Players, of Miss 
Kingston at the Neighborhood Thea- 


tre, including Lord Dunsany’s “The 


Queen’s Enemies,’ and of Stuart 
Walker at his Portmanteau Theatre, 
including two other plays by Dun- 
sany, were easily among the most in- 
teresting features of the year. None 
of these organizations is confined to 
one spot. Even the Washington 
Square Players are sending out a sec- 
ond company on tour. All of them 
are bringing to many people drama 
with an imaginative appeal, a range 
of fancy, beyond that of the ordinary 
theatre. The works of Lord Dunsany, 
especially, unique in our language, 
have made great strides toward pop- 
ularity during the year, entirely 
through the efforts of these workers 


outside the standard playhouses or 
of various clubs of amateurs. The 
time apparently has come when we 
are taking the theatre partially into 
our own hands, and creating compa- 
nies which will produce other things 
than the “best-seller” type of play. 
Stage Craft and Acting.—The ice 
was broken for the advance of the 
newer type of stage decoration and 
scenery in 1915 (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
744), and 1916 saw further progress. 
This progress was most marked in the 
productions of the Washington Square 
Players, who began indeed as rebels 
from the old order. Joseph Urban,for- 
merly of Vienna, a man of little orig- 
inal talent but an excellent copyist of 
German models, has been busy all the 
year, making sets not only for such 
musical pieces as the Ziegfeld “Fol- 
lies,” but for Mr. Hackett’s produc- 
tion of “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” This latter play was staged by 
Ordynski, a pupil of Max Reinhardt, 
with a certain conventionalization of 
posing and speech which gave the 
whole production a highly original 
flavor of style. Bakst, the Russian 
scenic artist, has made designs for 
the big Hippodrome. Above all, Rob- 
ert EH, Jones, a native American, has 
come into his own, and has been kept 
constantly employed, chiefly by the 
manager, Arthur Hopkins, making ~ 
sets not only for a fanciful play, 
“The Happy Ending,” but for a real- 
istic drama and for a farce. This 
farce, “Good Gracious, Annabelle,” he 
handled with a nice blend of the im- 
pressionistic and the conventional old- 
fashioned scenery, not offending those 
who must see a set that “looks like 
the place,” and yet creating an attrac- 
tive design of form and color, in the 
mood of the drama, and simple, un- 
cluttered with useless furniture, leav- 
ing something to the imagination. 
Add to this the fact that another 
American is making scenery for the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and that 
Maxfield Parrish has prepared the 
scenery and costumes for a fairy play 
to be produced early in 1917, and the 
prospect for the real scenic artist to 
get a chance in our native theatre 
looks brighter than ever before. There 
is no lack in this country of men with 
the combined architectural and pic- 
torial gifts and the mechanical dex- 
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merely the most obvious and widely 
popular of Broadway successes, two 
or three seasons old. Yet they do rep- 
resent a fairly cheap form of amuse- 
ment considerably above the motion 
ictures in intellectual appeal, an 
consequently their increase in number 
and their greater receipts indicate an 
increasing public demand for the 
spoken drama. Moreover, in some 
cages, notably at the Municipal Thea- 
tre, Northampton, Mass., these stock 
companies vary the popular fare with ~ 
better plays, and strive genuinely to 
serve the community more or less as a 


terity to create a genuine American 
school of stage craft. All they need 
is proper encouragement and proper 
opportunity for experiment. 

Tess can be said about the progress 
in acting during the year. The smal 
experimental theatres have as yet de- 
veloped no notable talent. The thea- 
tre of commerce duriug the year, at 
least, seems to have developed none 
either. Charming young girls come 
forward each season, put they lack 
the opportunity to practice, and they 
do not play réles of sufficient depth to 
develop their possibly latent powers. 
John Barrymore, 4 young actor hith- 
erto identified with romantic comedy, 
was notably successful in the pathetic 
role of the young clerk in Galswor- 
thy’s “Justice.” Paul Clerget, 
Frenchman, was splendid as the fa- 
ther in “Pierrot, the Prodigal.” Regi- 


Since the motion pictures are gen- 
erally referred to by their manufac- 


as high as the spoken drama. But 
none of them has duplicated the suc 
cess of “The Birth of a Nation,” and 
most of them have been failures at 
the advanced price. An exception is 
«A Daughter of the Gods,” in which 
Annette Kellerman and other mer- 
maids are seen swimming in a trans- 
parent ocean, the beauty and grace 
of the spectacle atoning for the silly 
story. “Tptolerance,” by the creator 
of “The Birth of a Nation,” proved te 
be a case of the mountain laboring 
and bringing forth a mouse. It woulc 
appear that after the first flush o 
novelty has gone, the motion picture 
no matter how long and how costly t 
manufacture, cannot compete on th 
same terms with the spoken dram: 
The public regard it as something ‘ 
less value in dollars and cents, as O! 
of the varieties of cheap amusemen 
This might not be so true were it n 
for the fact that the motion pictur 
have made no appreciable progré 
artistically. They still tell exact 
the same sort of story they have be 
telling over and over, in just abe 
the same conventionalized way. 

far as 1916 has disclosed, the mot’ 
picture has made ng artistic progr’ 
and not to progress in this world 
to go backward. The spoken dra 
has nothing to fear from the film 


31,” acted with unction and comic 
zest and a fine feeling for character. 
John Drew, dropping his former type 
of part and appearing as Major Pen- 
dennis in & dramatization of Thack- 
eray’s novel by Langdon Mitchell, 
demonstrated that, his long training 
and great technical skill fit him well 
for other things than fashion-plate 
heroes. Ruth Chatterton, a young 
woman of much personal charm, in A. 
E, Thomas’s pretty romantie comedy 
“Come Out of the Kitchen,” showed 
growth in expertness, proving that 


first-rate artist. Actors like Otis 
Skinner and George Arliss, who are 
capable of giving US the thrill of 
really great acting, were both unfor- 
tunate in their selection of plays, a8 
was also Cyril Maude. Mrs. Fiske 
spent the year in “Erstwhile Susan,” 
her vehicle of the season before. The 
truth is, the kind of play we are get- 
ting today does not invite acting of 
sweep and passion. There is no 
sweep and no passion in the plays. 
Stock Companies and Motion Pic- 
tures—It was 4 good year for the 
stock companies, especially in the 
Middle West. It would be too much 
to say that these stock companies, as 
a rule, represent anything of impor- 
tance to the art of the theatre, be- 
cause they are hastily assembled, care- riety. It will continue to hold an 
lessly conducted, and usually play dience sufficient for its needs. 
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XXX. LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Nov. 15, 1915, to Nov. 15, 1916) 


EpwArD EyERETT HALE 


Fiction—The greatest productivity 
in creative literature in the United 
States during 1916 has been, as usual, 
in works of fiction. The publication 
of novels and short stories, however, 
seems to have been somewhat less 
than that of 1915, which was some- 
what greater than the publication of 
1914. It is impossible to present ex- 
act statistics on this subject; the 
entire production of fiction in books 
and periodicals is now so very great 
that no one makes an attempt to 
comprehend it. The statistics pub- 
lished in the Publishers’ Weekly, how- 
ever, give some idea of the total pro- 
duction of books which may be called 
fiction. The total number of books 
(including pamphlets) published in 
the United States in 1914 was 8,563; 
in 1915 it was 6,932; the figures for 
Of these 
the books classified as fiction by 
American authors in 1914 numbered 
689; in 1915, 643; for 1916 the fig- 
ures are not yet complete but an es- 
timate based on the publication of the 
first six months would give a total 
of 626. Of these books about one- 
fourth are usually new editions of 
books published in other years, Of 
this considerable amount of fiction, 
which includes but a very few of the 
immense number of stories and nov- 
els published in the many periodicals, 
only about a half attract any general 
attention. Lists or summaries regu- 
larly published by the Dial and other 
literary papers rarely mention more 
than half of what is included in the 
statistics as fiction. The Dial lists 
included 216 in 1914, 231 in 1915, and 
212 in 1916, a result somewhat dif- 
ferent from what one would have in- 
ferred from the general statistics. 

Of this great number of novels and 
short stories a few present themselves 


to notice as “best sellers.” Of these 
the following have been most popu- 
lar: Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen 
(Harpers) ; Eleanor H. Porter’s Just 
David (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) ; Ellen 
Glasgow’s Life and Gabriella (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.) ; Frank H. Spear- 
man’s Nan of Music Mountain (Serib- 
ners); Henry K. Webster’s The Real 
Adventure (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) ; Jean 
Webster’s Dear Bnemy (Century 
Co.) ; Harold Bell Wright’s When a 
Man’s a Man (Book Supply Co.) ; 
Kathleen Norris’s The Heart of Rach- 
el (Doubleday, Page & Co.) ; Mary K. 
Rinehart’s Tish (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.); and Rupert Hughes’s Clipped 
Wings (Harpers.) These names have 
appeared more than once on the 
monthly lists of best sellers, and some 
will appear oftener still, for the books 
published in the fall have not yet 
had time to make due impression on 
the public mind. The precise relation 
of these lists to literature is not 
known. ‘They have now been pub- 
lished by the Bookman and the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly for a good many 
years. A study of the best sellers 
in the past shows that many books 
once enormously popular have no 
claim to lasting remembrance. But 
this fact expresses merely one of the 
truisms of literary history. It is 
also the case that some best sellers 
are books of real value, and further 
that many books of real value never 
become best sellers. Still the lists 
show certain directions of popular 
interest and certain ways of meet- 
ing it. 

There have been during the year a 
number of severe criticisms of Amer- 
ican literature, some by Americans, 
some by others. The general point of 
such criticism has generally been 
either that our fiction is commercial, 
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such as will please our rather con- 
ventional and sentimental reading 
public, or else that it is not especially 
American, that it is rather a pale 
copy of foreign work. In the mass 
of fiction published, much will be 
found open to either one or the other 
criticism. But the books that have 
attracted more general attention are 
not apt to be at fault in either direc- 
tion. They are generally very Amer- 
ican in subject as well as in general 
style, and if they suffer from con- 
ventionality and sentimentality it is 
from sharing unconsciously in the 
common faults of our time as of most 
other times. Most of our better noy- 
els, nowadays, are of the kind that 
used to be called “realistic”; they are 
views of the life about us that we all 
know. A good many of them are 
strongly colored with the ideas that 
now interest people,—some of the best 
with different conceptions of the po- 
sition and possibilities open to women 
in modern life. Ellen Glasgow’s Life 
and Gabriella (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) is the story of a Southern girl 
who, finding that she must leave her 
husband, makes a career for herself. 
Mrs. Deland’s The Rising Tide (Har- 
pers) presents with the author’s usu- 
al clear-sighted sympathy the case of 
the ambitious girl who finds herself 
in revolt against the life about her. 
Henry K. Webster’s The Real Adven- 
ture (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) gives the ex- 
perience of a woman who feels that 
marriage cannot be true union un- 
less a woman can feel herself a 
somebody who can be independent if 
necessary. Sara M. Cleghorn’s The 
Spinster (Holt) is a girl who with 
the easy opportunity of comfortable 
marriage in pleasant circumstances 
chooses rather to make an individual 
career for herself. Others are stories 
of men, sometimes written with an 
idea of a “theory of life” G. A. 
Chamberlain’s John Bogardus (Cen- 
tury Co.) tells the wanderings in 
search of experience of a young man 
who had been carefully trained for 
academic ease. Charles G. Norris’s 
Amateur (Doran) shows the mistakes 
of a young man in the so-called ar- 
tistic circles of New York. Willard 
' H. Wright’s The Man of Promise 
(Lane) is a rather hectic and. con- 
ventional account of a youthful gen- 


and made a failure of it. Elias To- 
benkin’s Witte Arrives (Stokes) is a 
far more convincing record of a young 
immigrant who grew into a fine and 
true American. In some books the 
author has been interested chiefly in 
some definite phase of modern life, as 
in Nathan Kussy’s The Abyss (Mac- 
millans), which is a careful study, 
with here and there a touch of lit- 


erary tradition, of the world of tramp, - 


bum, and hobo; or in Kate L. Bosh- 
er’s People Like That (Harpers), a 
somewhat less realistic story of ‘‘the 
other half”; or in Florence Olmstead’s 
Father Bernard’s Parish (Scribners), 
which presents through the medium 
of an engaging story the mixed popu- 
lation of upper New York; or in W. 
W. Wells’s The Whirligig of Time 
(Stokes), which deals with student 
life. Quite by itself is Booth Tarking- 
ton’s amusing and natural tale of boy 
life, Seventeen (Harpers). There are 
not so many stories of careful local 
color as there used to be. Grace 
King’s The Pleasant Ways of St. Mé- 
dard (Holt) is a beautiful and deli- 
cate picture of Louisiana at the close 


of the war, full of the sentiment of ~ 


place and the spirit of the character 
that has made the new South. J. 8S. 
Dresser’s Gibbie of Clamshell Alley 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a fine story of 
a little boy in a New England fishing 
village. Joseph C. Lincoln’s Mary 
*Gusta (Appletons) is one of his well 
known Cape Cod stories, as amusing 
and true as any of his earlier work. 
But more books still have little espe- 
cial idea or local color; they are sim- 
ply stories of American life, told gen- 
erally by people who know well the 
circumstances which they describe; 
if they have some definite idea con- 
cerning life it does little more than 


give direction to their work. Mrs. 


ius who felt that he must burst the A 
barriers of current conventionalism ~ 


Watts’s The Rudder (Macmillans) is . 


a novel of central Ohio with a number 
of characters carefully studied and 
fully presented. Samuel Merwin’s 
The Trufflers (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) is 
full of the present Bohemian atmos- 
phere of Washington Square, but is 
well marked by the conviction that 
such life is merely a rooting about for 
enjoyment. Juliet W. Tompkins’ The 
Seed of the Righteous (Bobbs-Merrill 
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Co.) is an excellent study of a family 
who have been so long traditionally 
engaged in works of philanthropy that 
they can not rid themselves of the 
idea that they have a great claim on 
the public. Basil King’s On the Side 
of the Angels (Harpers) presents a 
married life in which a man marries 
one girl while loving another. Alice 
Brown’s The Prisoner (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co.) is a story of New England 
life not much colored by the questions 
that might have arisen from the char- 
acter who suggests the title to the 
book. Jack London’s The Little Lady 
im the Big House (Macmillans) is a 
story of a superman and a super- 
woman who were content to live in 
California. Meredith Nicholson’s The 
Proof of the Pudding (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co.) is one of his later interesting 
presentations of life in a city of In- 
diana. G. L. Richmond’s Under the 
Country Sky (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
is a very good love story with consid- 
erable feeling for the atmosphere sug- 
gested by the title. Stephen F. Whit- 
man’s Children of Hope (Century Co.) 
tells the adventures of a clever Ameri- 
can family who went to Italy to spend 
a fortune that had fallen to them. 
Owen Johnson’s The Woman Gives 
(Little, Brown & Co.) is rather an ex- 
travagant tale of redemption placed 
“in a Bohemian atmosphere in New 
York. Philip Curtiss’s Between Two 
Worlds (Harpers) is a really excel- 
lent story of a young man of wealth 
and position who was led to marry a 
vaudeville singer. F. O. Bartlett’s 
The Wall Street Girl (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co.) is a somewhat more idyllic 
treatment of the same theme, except 
that in this case the girl is a stenog- 
rapher in a broker’s office. Enoch 
Crane, begun by F. Hopkinson Smith 
and finished by his son, F. Berkeley 
Smith (Seribners), is one of the au- 
thor’s stories of “old New York.” 
Those about Trench by KH. H. Lewis 
(Maecmillans), one of the best books 
of the year, is an account of a set of 
medical students from all nations who 
have gathered about a famous doctor 
in Chicago. 
It is probable that there are few 
-enough masterpieces among the above, 
but they are not to be criticised as 
lacking in nationality. They are, like 
most good fiction nowadays, views of 


the particular life that the author 
happens to know and understand. 
There is no straining to make them 
“American,” but on the other hand, 
except in a few places there ig little 


‘foreign influence. Nor can they all in 


all be called commercial or sentiment- 
al. The authors have as a rule the 
habits of thought and feeling that are 
normal among us, and are therefore 
apt to take much the general view in 
regard to manners and morals that 
their readers do. It does not seem 
from their work that they consciously 
violate their sense of truth to please 
their readers or any one else. 

There are few historical novels this 
year. W. D. Howell’s The Leather- 


, wood God (Century Co.), though col- 


ored by many recollections of his 
youth, is yet a historical picture of a 
singular and interesting phase in the 
life of our country. E. L. White’s Hl 
Supremo (Duttons) is a very inter- 
esting and very carefully studied 
story of Dr. Francia, the dictator of 
Paraguay a hundred years ago. EH. 
T. Harré’s Behold the Woman (Lip- 
pincotts) is based on the story of 
Mary of Alexandria, but is swelled 
out by detail instead of being vital- 
ized by historical imagination. F. P. 
Sullivan’s The Portion of a Champion 
(Seribners) is a very successful ren- 
dering of the spirit of the old Celtie 
hero world. There are a few novels of 
American history, of which Emerson 
Hough’s The Magnificent Adventure 
(Appletons) and Samuel McCoy’s 
Tippecanoe (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) are 
best worth note. 

There is slight lessening of the great 
number of stories of adventure and of 
mystery, but it must be confessed that 
they do not excite the notice that they 
did a while ago. Oswald Kendall’s 
The Romance of the Martin Connor 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) has a gaiety 
of spirit and an eye for character that 
gives his book real quality. Stewart 
E. White in The Leopard Woman 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), a story of 
the African veldt, is not quite as in- 
teresting as in his books on our Amer- 
ican wilderness. Frank H. Spear- 
man’s Nan of Music Mountain (Scrib- 
ners), despite some conventionalities, 
is the best of a number of “wild West” 
stories. For the rest we must be con- 
tent to name: Rex Beach’s Rainbow's 
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End (Harpers); Bertrand W. Sin- 
clair’s Big Timber (Little, Brown & 
Co.); B. M. Bowers’s The Phantom 
Herd (Little, Brown & Co.) ; Harold 
Bindloss’s The’ Coast of Adventure 
(Stokes) ; C. T. Brady’s Baby of the 
Frontier and, with C. T. Brady, Jr., 
The Web of Steel (both Revell) ; Isa- 
bel B. Patterson’s The Shadow Riders 
(Lane) ; Ridgewell Cullom’s The Gold- 
en Woman (Jacobs) ; J. D. Curwood, 
The Hunted Woman (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). From this list it will be 
seen that most of the well-known fa- 
vorites are continuing their work. We 
put together a few books inspired by 
the European War. F, A. Kummer’s 
The Second Coming (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) presents the coming of our Lord 
to different representative people en- 
gaged in the present struggle. Cleve- 
land Moffett’s The Conquest of Ameri- 
ca (Doran) is what one would imag- 
ine from the title. The war has also 
inspired Robert W. Chambers in The 
Girl Philippa (Appletons), George B. 
McCutcheon in From the Housetops 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), and Ridgewell 
Cullom in The Men Who Wrought 
(Jacobs). Of detective stories, the 
best worth mentioning is William 
MacHarg’s and Edwin Balmer’s The 
Blind Man’s Eyes (Little, Brown & 
Co.), but those who cultivate this 
form of literature will be interested 
also in: Gertrude Atherton’s Mrs. 
Balfame (Stokes); Geraldine Bon- 
ner’s The Black Hagle Mystery (Ap- 
pletons) ; Arthur Stringer’s The Door 
of Dread (Bobbs-Merrill Co.); A. B. 
Reeve’s Constance Dunlap (Hearst) ; 
Nevil M. Hopkins’s The Strange Cases 
of Mason Brandt  (Uippincotts) ; 
Perey J. Brebner’s The Master Detec- 
tive (Duttons). 


There remain a number of books 


which do not fall readily into any of 
the above classifications, among them 
a number of the amusing extravagan- 
zas that have always been found in 
our literature. Of these rather the 
most amusing is Alice Dyer Miller’s 
Oome Out of the Kitchen (Century 
Co.), not, as might be imagined, a 
suffrage document, but the tale of a 
young man who rented a fine old 
Southern mansion, with service in- 
eluded. Charles Sherman’s Only Rel- 
atives Invited (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) is 
an elaboration of the possibilities of 


divorce, and N. W. Putnam’s Adam’s 
Garden (Lippincotts) is the story of 
a young man who lived in a vacant 
lot in the upper part of New York . 
City and was visited by a young lady 
in an aeroplane. 

It will be remarked that a number 
of well known writers have published 
no novels in the period covered by this 
review, for instance, Henry 8. Harri- 
son, Winston Churchill, Edith Whar- 
ton, Robert Herrick, Mary Johnston, 
Willa §S. Cather, Dorothy Canfield, 
Gene Stratton Porter, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, Theodore Dreiser, among 
others. 

Short Stories——Americans have al- 
ways liked to write and read short 
stories, for a variety of reasons, and 
some of the best of short stories are 
American. But so very many are pub- 
lished nowadays, chiefly in the period- 
icals, that no one can really do more 
than pick out a few for notice. Of 
the collections of short stories pub- 
lished during the year, two offer them- 
selves at once as in marked contrast. 
Xingu by Mrs. Edith Wharton (Serib- 
ners) is (with the exception of two 
stories inspired by her life in France 
during the war, the best in the book) 
a collection of stories of modern so- 
ciety, fine and subtle relations of the 
rather sophisticated life that Mrs. 
Wharton has taken as her general 
subject. Jack Lait’s Beef, Iron and 
Wine (Doubleday, Page & Co.), on 
the other hand, consists of short rapid 
daily cuts at life of a very different 
sort, the life of the police, the bum, 
the chorus girl, the gangster. Such 
things stand almost poles apart in 
story writing. Between them are to 
be found all sorts of variations. Jack 
London’s The Turtles of Tasman 
(Maemillans), the last publication 
before his death, is a volume very rep- 
resentative of the varied interests in 
his spirited life. H. K. Webster’s 
The Painted Scene (Bobbs-Merrill & 
Co.) is a first-rate collection of stor- 
ies on a phase of life quite familiar to 
the writer, that which centers about 
a musical-comedy theatre. Hamlin 
Garland’s They of the High Trails 
(Harpers) is an admirable collection 
of tales in the author’s best vein, 
stories of the life of cowboy, pros- 
pector, farmer, in the upper levels of 
Montana. Booth Tarkington’s Penrod 
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and Sam (Harpers) is a collection of 
chips left after hewing out his recent 
figure of the American boy. One can 
not do more than mention Irvin 
Cobb’s Local Color (Doran), James B. 
Conolly’s Head Winds (Scribners), a 
collection with more breadth and 
depth than is usual with him, Doro- 
thy Canfield’s The Real Motive (Holt), 
Rex Beach’s Crimson Gardenia (Har- 
pers). Finally, one should note the 
81 prize Short Stories from Life 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), a collection 
made from the 30,000 sent in response 
to an offer of a number of prizes. 
Poetry.—The new currents of Amer- 
ican poetry have grown in strength 
and fulness during the year. Beside 
new volumes there have been several 
collections of newer poetry, and one 
or two new periodicals have been 
founded, chiefly devoted to poetry. For 
many the chief volume of poetry of 
the year will be Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson’s The Man against the Sky 
(Maemillans). The book shows to ad- 
vantage the author’s gift for real 
character and real language. Others 
will prefer the very different Songs 
and Satires of Edgar Lee Masters 
(Macmillans), which is manifestly of 
the same stuff as his much talked-of 
volume of last year, Spoon River An- 
thology, although the lack of unity in 
' form and conception detracts a little 
from its effect. Other volumes will 
best be grouped under the heads of 
older and younger poets. Of the for- 
mer should be noted Edith M. Thom- 
as’ The Flower from the Ashes (Mo- 
sher Co.), Bliss Carman’s April Airs 
(Small, Maynard & Co.), Robert U. 
Johnson’s Poems of War and Peace 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.), Josephine P. 
Peabody’s The Harvest Moon (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.), and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s World Voices (Hearst). It 
does not seem necessary to add a 
snatch of criticism to each of these, 
for their authors are well known and 
these volumes will not change their 
general reputation. Of the radicals of 
the newer school are to be mentioned 
Amy Lowell’s Men, Women and Ghosts 
(Macmillans) and James Oppenheim’s 
War and Laughter (Century Co.), as 
well as L. Untermeyer’s and 
Other Poets (Holt), which latter will 
serve both for amusement to the lover 
of parody and help to the student of 
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contemporary verse. Less representa- 
tive of current tendencies but full of 
poetry are Hermann Hagedorn’s The 
(Macmillans) and Josephine 
Burr’s Life and Living (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.). 

Biography.—There are a number of 
interesting autobiographies of inter- 
esting people. Charles Francis Ad- 
ams’s An Autobiography (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.) is a sincere personal ac- 
count of the life of a man representa- 
tive of the best in American life at a 
time of deep importance to America. 
Charles A, Eastman’s From the Deep 
Woods to Cwwilization (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.) is the story of a Sioux 
Indian who educated himself and be- 
came an influential American citizen. 
Frederick W. Seward’s Reminiscences 
of a War-Time Statesman and Diplo- 
mat (Putnams) contains the recollec- 
tions of a man who had great oppor- 
tunities to see what was occurring in 
the public life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Notes of a Busy Life by B. J. 
Foraker (Stewart & Kidd) is the au- 
tobiography of a well known political 
leader of our day, and being modestly 
and simply written, is full of things 
that will do much to improve one’s 
ideas on political history. Edward 
L, Trudeau’s Autobiography (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) is the record of the 
famous doctor of Saranac Lake who 
is so warmly remembered for his work 
in aid of those afflicted with what 
used to be one of the great scourges 
of America. The Letters of Richard 
Watson Gilder, edited by Rosamond 
Gilder (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), gives 
a personal view of one who was not 
only the editor of a great periodical 
but a poet on the one hand and a man 
deeply interested in public life on the 
other. Beside these and other autobi- 
ographies there are a number of biog- 
raphies written largely on the basis 
of letters, journals, ete., which par- 
take largely of the autobiographic 
character. Most important among 
these are the lives of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and of Booker T. Washington. 
The former is by two daughters, Lau- 
ra E. Richards and Maud H. Elliott 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.), and presents 
in an autobiography and letters a sin- 
gularly interesting account of one of 
the leading women of the nineteenth 
century. The Life of Booker T. 
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Washington by Emmet J. Scott and 
Lyman B. Stowe (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) gives a life of the great negro ed- 
ucator from personal sources.’ Here 
also is to be mentioned H. B. Rankin’s 
Personal Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln (Putnams), a book which not 
only presents some new details on the 
life of the great President but gives 
new comment on matter already 
known. Of definite biography there is 
not very much. Two volumes of the 
careful studies of Gamaliel Bradford, 
Union Portraits and Portraits of 
Women (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) will 
add to his reputation in this direction. 
Among longer careful studies are Al- 
bert. J. Beveridge’s The Life of John 
Marshall (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), 
which presents only the beginning of 
the career of the great jurist, and 
Charles 8. Olcott’s Life of William 
McKinley (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
Essays and Criticism.—The essays 
of the year may be separated into 
those which follow the literary form 
of the essay with the desire of ex- 
pressing general thoughts and ideas 
in life, and those which use the essay 
as a medium for the presenting of 
definite schemes of thought. Of the 
former the most noteworthy are The 
Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord by 
S. McC. Crothers (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.), an essayist of well known dis- 
tinction, and Counter Currents by Ag- 
nes Repplier (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), 
who here goes rather deeper than her 
wont into the questions of contempo- 
rary life. Of the latter kind the most 
noteworthy are Under the Apple Trees 
by John Burroughs (Houghton, Mif- 
_flin Co.), a collection of wide range 
but in the main illustrating the au- 


thor’s later thought on the philosophy 
of life; Problems of American Gov- 
ernment by Elihu Root (Harvard 
University Press), a series of studies 
by one of the clearest of American po- 
litical thinkers; and Estimates in Art 
by F. J. Mather (Scribners), a collec- 
tion of excellent critical studies by 
one who has not only a wide range of 
knowledge and interest, but also a 
firm hold on fundamental ideas. Of 
importance also is Elizabeth L. Pen- 
nell’s Nights (Lippincotts), personal 
reminiscences of the art and litera- 
ture of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by one who had remarkable op- 
portunities to know the leading work- 
ers in art and letters and the leading 
currents of thought. There has been 
published, of course, a good deal of 
literary study and criticism, of which 
may be mentioned favorably, the 
semi-popular How to Know Words- 
worth by C. T. Winchester (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.), with the books in the 
same series on Dante by A. M. Brooks 
and DeFoe by William P. Trent (see 
also English Language and Literature, 
infra). 

Necrology.—Several well-known au- 
thors have died during the year. On 
Feb. 1 Henry James died at Rye, Eng- 
land; although he had become a Brit- 
ish subject he was still regarded as 
one of the great figures of our nation- 
al literature. The following also are 
to be noted: John T. Trowbridge, Feb. 
12; Richard Harding Davis, April 11; 
Jean Webster, June 11; James Whit- 
comb Riley, July 22; Josiah Royce, 
Sept. 14; Frank Dempster Sherman; 
Sept. 19; Norman Duncan, Oct. 18; 
Mollie Elliott Seawell, Nov. 15; Jack 
London, Nov. 22. . 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


ALBERT C. BAUGH 


The most noticeable characteristic 
of American scholarship during 1916 
in the field of English philology and 
literature is its abundance. As yet 
the war, though it has increased the 
difficulties of research, has not ap- 
preciably affected the productivity of 
American scholars. The work of some 
American students published in peri- 


odicals like Anglia and Hnglische 
Studien, however, must be omitted in 
the following résumé because of the 
inaccessibility of recent numbers of 
these publications. All other omis- 
sions, if they are intentional, are 
made necessary by lack of space. 
English Philology—The number of 
philological papers published during 
the year is rather small. Francis A. 
Wood treats “Old English Diph- 
thongs in Middle and New English” 
(Jour, of Hng. and. Germ. Phil.), 
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Prof. Bright discusses “Anglo-Saxon 
‘umbor? and ‘seld-guma’” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes), and C. M. Lotspeich 
illustrates the physical principle 
which he thinks is involved in Ver- 
ner’s law in a note on the “Pronunci- 
ation of -tu- in English” (Jour. Eng. 
and Germ. Phil.). A. G. Kennedy 
treats The Pronoun of Address in Eng- 
lish Literature of the Thirteenth Oen- 
tury, and O, F. Emerson writes on 
“English or French in the Time of 
Edward III” (Romanic Rev.). In 
the Shakespearean period H. M. 
Ayres discusses The 
Shakespeare’s Promunciation, and M. 
P. Tilley collects “Some Evidence 
in Shakespeare of Contemporary Ef- 
fort to Refine the Language of the 
Day” (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc.). 

Old English Literature (449-1150). 
—Touching the Beowulf, Fr. Klaeber 
has published “Observations on ‘the 
Finn Episode” (Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
Phil.), and Professor Bright has dis- 
cussed “Beowulf 489-490” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes). Cynewulf has been 
the subject of several contributions, 
including Samuel Moore’s “The Old 
English Ohrist: Is Ita Unit?” (Jour. 
ting. and Germ. Phil.), Miss A, M. 
Jenney’s “A Note on Cynewulf’s 
‘Christ’ ” (Mod. Lang. Notes), G. H. 
Gerould’s “Cynewulf’s ‘Christ,’ 678- 
(ibid.), B. S. Monroe’s “The 
Anglo-Saxon Juliana’ and “Notes 
on the Anglo-Saxon Andreas” (ibid.). 

Middle English Literature (1150- 
1500).—In the general period of Mid- 
dle-English literature a long-felt need 
has been supplied by J. E. Wells, A 
Manual of the Writings im Middle 
Hnglish, 1050-1400. A convenient vol- 
ume of translations has been pub- 
lished by W. A. Neilson and K. G. T. 
Webster under the title, Chief British 
Poets of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. Numerous notes and arti- 
cles on individual works and topics 
have appeared. Miss H. EH. Allen 
prints “Two Middle-English Trans- 
lations from the Anglo-Norman” 
(Mod. Phil.) and contributes “A Note 
on the Lamentation of Mary” (ibid.). 
¥, A, Patterson prints “A Sermon on 
the Lord’s Prayer” (Jour. Eng. and 


Germ. Phil.), and Miss G. H. Camp- 


bell publishes texts of “The Middle 
English Hvangelie’ (Pub. Mod. 
“Hitherto Unprinted 


Question of. 


Manuscripts of the Middle ‘English 
Ipotis” have been edited by Miss J. 
D. Sutton (ibid.). BR. B. Pace’s “The 
Death of the Red Knight in the Story 
of Perceval” (Mod. Lang. Notes) and 
W. C. Ourry’s “The Judgment of 
Paris’ (ibid.) treat subjects touch- 
ing the Middle-English romance. A 
valuable study of the Saints’ Leg- 
ends has been published by G. H. 
Gerould (“Types of Eng. Lit. Se- 
ries”), and the author of this volume 
has also discussed “The Source of 
the Middle English Prose Saint Eliza- 
beth of Spalbeck” (Anglia). Two 
important contributions to the litera- 
ture of “Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight” have appeared during the 
year, one a book by Professor Kit- 
tredge which he calls A Study of 
Gawain and the Green Knight, the 
other an article by J. R. Hulbert 
entitled simply “Syr Gawayn and 
the Grene Knyght” (Mod. Phil.). 
“More Notes on ‘Patience’” have 
come from O. F. Emerson (Mod. 
Lang. Notes) and Professor Manly 
notes a query of the late Professor 
Marsh on “The Authorship of Piers 
the Plowman” (Mod. Phil.). ys 
A number of publications relating 
to Chaucer are evidence of the con~ 
tinued interest of American scholars 
in a field which they have made so 
much their own. With a few excep- 
tions, however, the work of the year 
has not been quite so significant as 
that of 1915. Frederick Tupper has 
continued to maintain his sins-theory 
in “Chaucer’s Sinners and Sins” 
(Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil.). J. L. 
Kenyon makes “Further Notes on 
the Marriage Group in the Canter- 
bury Tales” (ibid.). Several arti- 
cles treat of Chaucer’s relation to 
other writers. H.M. Cummings’ “The 
Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to 
the Italian Works of Boccaccio” 
(Univ. of Cincinnati Studies), Miss H. 
Seibert’s “Chaucer and Horace” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes), and J. S. P. Tatlock’s 
“Chaucer and Wyclif” (ibid.) may 
be mentioned. The. latter also dis- 
cusses “ ‘Bretherhed’ in Chaucer’s - 
‘Prolog’” (ibid.) and Miss E. P. 
Hammond writes on “Chaucer and 
Dante and Their Scribes” (ibdid.). 
Professor Tupper has made an in- 
teresting contribution on “Chaucer 
and Trophee”’ (ibid.) which is 
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supplemented by O. F. Emerson’s 
“Seith Trophee” (ibid.). Tupper has 
also rediscovered in “Chaucer and 
Richmond” some things that were 
suggested in 1894 in the Academy, 
and a similar rediscovery appears in 
H. J. Savage’s supplementary note, 
“Chaucer’s ‘Long Castel’” (both in 
Mod. Lang. Notes). In “Hereos 
Again” J. L. Lowes adds a note to 
his earlier discussion of the point 
(ibid.), and Carleton Brown has dis- 
cussed “Chaucer and the Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin” (ibid.). A number 
of notes and articles by Prof. A. 8. 
Cook may be mentioned: “Skelton’s 
‘Garland of Laurel’ and Chaucer’s 
‘House of Fame” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes), “Chaucer’s fraknes” («ibid.), 
“Two Notes on Chaucer” (ibid.), and 
“The Historical Background of Chau- 
cer’s Knight” (Trans. Conn. Acad.). 
Finally, this summary of Chaucerian 
’ scholarship may be brought to a close 
with mention of H. B. Hinckley’s 
“Chauceriana” (Mod. Phil.). 

Of Middle-English literature sub- 
sequent to Chaucer, J. M. Berdan dis- 
cusses “The Poetry of Skelton, a 
Renaissance Survival of Medieval 
Latin Influence’ (Romanic Rev.), 
and Miss Hammond contributes a 
note on “The Lover’s Mass in Eng- 
land and Spain” (Mod. Phil.). Con- 
cerning the ballad, S. B. Hustvedt 
has had published by the American 
Scandinavian Foundation Ballad 
Criticism in Scandinavia and Great 
Britain during the Bighteenth Cen- 
tury. “The English Ballad of Judas 
Iscariot” is discussed by P. F. Baum, 
who has treated also “The Medieval 
Legend of Judas Iscariot” (both in 


Pub, Mod. Lang. Assoc.). W. H. 
Schofield’s “The Chief Historical 
Error in Barbour’s Bruce” (ibid.) 


may be put here. The early history 
of the drama has received consid- 
erable attention. Mention must be 
made of F. G. Calderhead’s “Morality 
Fragments from Norfolk” (Mod. 
Phil.), Carleton Brown’s “The Towne- 
ley ‘Play of the Doctors’ and the 
‘Speculum Christiani’” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes), R. G. Coffman’s “The Miracle 
Play in England—Nomenclature” 
(Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc.), W. K. 
Smart’s “Some Notes on Mankind” 
and A. S. Cook’s “Another Parallel to 
the Mak Story” (both in Mod. Phil.). 


Modern English Literature (since 
1500).—The interest which American 
scholars have shown in Spenser dur- 
ing the last few years continues to 
increase. As a result of this interest 
we now have A Concordance to the 
Poems of Edmund Spenser by C. G. 
Osgood. “Spenser’s Birth-date” and 
“Spenseriana: The Lay of Corinda” 
are notes by P. W. Long in Mod. 
Lang. Notes. Miss J. M. Lyons dis: 
cusses “Spenser’s Muwiopotmos as an 
Allegory” (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc.), 
and J. Erskine treats “The Virtue of 
Friendship in the Faerie Queene” 
(ibid.). FE. M. Padelford’s “Spenser 
and the Spirit of Puritanism” (Mod. 
Phil.), R. Bolwell’s “Notes on Allit- 
eration in Spenser” (Jour. Eng. and 
Germ. Phil.) and E. Fulton’s “Spen- 
ser, Sidney, and the Areopagus” 
(Mod. Lang. Notes) may also be men- 
tioned. G. P. Krapp’s The Rise of 
English Literary Prose treats the 
history of English prose up to Ba- 
eon. T, K, Whipple connects “TIsocra- 
tes and Euphuism” (Mod. Lang. 
Rev.). Hlizabethan Translations 
from the Italian is the title of a 
volume by Miss M. A. Scott. Milton 
has received considerable attention 
during the year. E. N. 8. Thompson 
has published John Milton: A 
Topical Bibliography, and F. M. 
Darnall has discussed “Milton’s 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso” (Mod. 
Lang. Rev.). The latter is the title 
of a brief note by A. Thaler, who has 
published also a note on “Milton and 
Thompson” (Mod. Lang. Notes). W. 
F. Warren’s The Universe as Pictured 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Miss 
M. Barstow’s “Milton’s Use of the 
Forms of Epie Address” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes) may receive notice in this con- 
nection. 

Because of the popular interest in 
the celebration of the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s death, Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan drama have received 
unusual attention during the year. 
Among more general works, Arthur — 
B. Stonex has published his excellent 
study of “The Usurer in Elizabethan 
Drama” (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc.), 
V. S. Frieburg has examined Dis- 
guise Plots in Elizabethan Drama, 
and J. S. P. Tatlock has studied “The 
Siege of Troy in English Literature, 
Especially in Shakespeare and Hey- 
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wood” (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc.). 
The early history of the masque is 
touched on by R. Withington in 
“After the Manner of Italy” (Jowr. 
Eng. and Germ. Phil.), and C. R. 
Baskerville presents “Some Evidence 
for Early Romantic Plays in Eng- 
land” (Mod. Phil.). The same writer 
discusses “John Rastell’s Dramatic 
Activities” (ibid.) and H. N. Hille- 
brand treats “Sebastian Westcote, 
Dramatist and Master of the Chil- 
dren of Paul’s” (Jour. Eng. and 
Germ. Phil.). “The Authorship of 
Gorboduc” is an interesting note by 
J. E. Gillet (Mod. Lang. Notes). 
Common Oonditions, an early play, 
has been edited by C. J. Tucker- 
Brooke as the first of the Yale Eliza- 
bethan Club Reprints. The connec- 
tion between Froissart and the Hng- 
lish Chronicle Play has, been inves- 
tigated by R. M. Smith. 

A number of notable works on 
Shakespeare have been published in 
the anniversary year: A. W. Pollard 
and Miss H. C. Bartlett have com- 
piled A Census of Shakespeare’s Plays 
im Quarto. More immediately con- 
nected with the tercentenary cele- 
bration are the address by Professor 
Kittredge and the volumes of mis- 
cellaneous contributions published 
especially to commemorate the event. 
Shakespeare’s England is an English 
publication, as is also the elaborate 
Book of Homage to Shakespeare 
edited by I. Gollancz. But the latter 
work contains numerous contribu- 
tions by American scholars, including 
an important paper by Professor 
Schelling on “The Common Folk of 
Shakespeare” and others by Profes- 
sors Manly, Brander Matthews, 
Phelps, Mr. H. H. Furness, Jr., etc. 
Two somewhat similar volumes have 
been published in America: Shake- 
sperian Studies by Members of the De- 
partment of English and Comparatwe 
Literature in Columbia Uniwersity ; 
and Shakespeare Studies by Members 
of the Department of English of the 
University of Wisconsin. The latter 
especially contains some significant 
articles on the Elizabethan drama. 
Attention may be directed to F. G. 
Hubbard’s “Locrine and Selinus,” J. 
R. Moore’s “The Function of the 
Songs in Shakespeare’s Plays,” Karl 
Young’s “An Elizabethan Defense of 
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the Stage,” T. H. Dickinson’s “Some 
Principles of Shakespeare Staging,” 
and Louis Wann’s “The Collabora- 
tion of Beaumont, Fletcher and Mas- 
singer.” Independent studies of sep- 
arate plays have appeared such as H. 
E. Stoll’s Othello: an Historical and 
Comparative Study, T. S. Graves’ pa- 
per “On the Date and Significance of 
Pericles” (Mod. Phil.), and W. Gra- 
ham’s “The Cardenio-Double False- 
hood Problem” (ibid.). Briefer notes 
on Hamlet, Love’s Labours Lost, and 
Alls Well That Hnds Well will be 
found in Mod. Lang. Notes. The 
technique of the stage in Elizabethan 
times is treated in A. H. Thorndyke’s 
Shakespearean Theatre, and in some- 
what more popular form in O. L. 
Hatcher’s A Book for Shakespeare 
Plays and Pageants. T. 8. Graves in 
“The ‘Act-Time’ in Elizabethan Thea- 
tres” (Univ. of N. Carolina Studies im 
Phil.) settles an important question, 
and Miss Charlotte Porter explains 
“How Shakespeare Set and Struck 
the Scene for Julius Cesar in 1599” 
(Mod. Lang. Notes). Space does not 
permit the mention of some recent Ba- 
conian literature which continues to 
appear in spite of such articles as 
John Munro’s “More Shakspere Al- 
lusions” (Mod. Phil.). Apart from 
the drama, R. M. Alden has pub- 
lished a variorum edition of The Son- 
nets of Shakespeare and contributed 
two ‘articles on “The 1640 Text of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets” (Mod. Phil.) 
and “The 1710 and 1714 Texts of 
Shakespeare’s Poems” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes). 

In turning from Shakespeare to his 
contemporaries in the drama we may 
note two books, D. H. Madden’s 
Shakespeare and His Fellows and J. 
©. Jordan’s Robert Greene. Greene 
has been the subject also of three ar- 
ticles in the magazines: C. W. Lem- 
mi, “The Sources of Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso” (Mod. Lang. Notes), H. D. 
Gray, “Greene as a Collaborator” 
(ibid.), and Miss E. M. Albright, 
“Rating a Citation” (ibid.). Ben 
Jonson is represented by several ar- 
ticles, the chief of which are W. D. 
Briggs’ “Studies in Ben Jonson” (An- 
glia), the same author’s “Source-Ma- 
terial for Jonson’s Plays” { Mod. 
Lang. Notes), and A. B. Stonex’s “The 
Sources of Jonson’s The Staple of 
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News” (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc.). W. 
E. Farnham has examined the “Col- 
loquial Contractions in Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Massinger, and Shakespeare 
as a Test of Authorship” (ibid.). Va- 
rious anonymous plays have been the 
subject of study. H. M. Ayres dis- 
cusses “Cesar’s Revenge” (vbid.), J. 
Q. Adams, Jr. treats “Captain Thom- 
as Stukeley” (Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
Phil.), and C. R. Baskerville is to be 
read “On Two Old Plays,” Old Ous- 
tom and A Fig for a Spaniard (Mod. 
Phil.). 

Later seventeenth and eighteenth 
century verse has recently had great- 
er attention paid to it. J. W. Good 
has issued a volume of Studies in the 
Milton Tradition, and C. L. Powell 
has made known some “New Material 
on Thomas Carew” (Mod. Lang. Rev.). 
Miss C. Rinaker’s “Thomas Edward’s 
Sonnets” (Mod. Lang. Notes) and E. 
B. Reed’s “Herrick and Naps upon 
Parnassus” (ibid.) are notes in the 
period. M. E. Smith treats “The Fa- 
ble and Kindred Forms” (Jour. Eng. 
and Germ. Phil.) and adds “Notes on 
the Rimed Fable in, England” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes). The “Non Dramatic 
Pastoral in Europe in the Highteenth 
Century” is the title of an article 
by H. E. Mantz (Pub. Mod, Lang. 

'Assoc.). A. H.. Shearer discusses 
“Theophania: An English Political 
Romance of the Seventeenth Century” 
(Mod. Lang. Notes), C. A. Moore 
treats “Shaftsbury and the Ethical 
Poets in England, 1700-1760” (Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc.), and E, Osborne 
examines the poetry of the period for 
“Oriental Diction and Theme in Eng- 
lish Poetry, 1740-1840” (Univ. of 
Kansas Humanistic Studies). 

The post-Elizabethan drama con- 
tinues to attract a steadily increas- 
ing number of students. F. and J. 
W. Tupper have edited a collection of 
Representative English Dramas from 
Dryden to Sheridan. G. P. Dutton 
takes up “Theory and Practice in 
English Tragedy, 1650-1700” (Hng- 
lische Studien), E. Bernbaum studies 
The Drama of Sensibility, 1696-1780, 
and C. 8. Duncan writes on “The Sci- 
entist as a Comic Type” in the drama 
(Mod. Phil.). “Congreve as a Ro- 
manticist” is treated by H. S. Canby 
(Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc.), and the 
opinions of Pepys on the Restoration 


Stage have been collected by Miss 
Helen McAfee. Under the title, “A 
Bluestocking of the Restoration,” P. 
E. More has contributed an interest- 
ing paper to the Nation on Mrs. Aph- 
ra Behn. 

English fiction receives treatment at 
the hands of W. L. Phelps, The Ad- 
vance of the English Novel, and its 
beginnings are touched on in two pa- 
pers: A. H. Upham’s “Notes on Early 
English Prose Fiction” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes), and H, B. Reed’s reprint of 
“Three Characters by Henry Molle” 
(ibid.). The French Revolution and 
the English Novel is the title of a 
book by Allene Gregory tracing an im- 
portant influence on English fiction. 
H. M. Dargan discusses “The Nature 
of Allegory as Used by Swift” (Univ. 
of N. Carolina Studies in Phil.) and 
J. M. Thomas writes on “Swift and 
the Stamp Act of 1712” (Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc.). An excellent book on 
its subject is W. P. Trent’s Defoe: 
How to Know Him. Fielding’s Co- 
vent-Garden Journal has been edited 
by G. E. Jensen in two volumes. Jen- 
sen has also written on “Fashionable 
Society in Fielding’s Time” (Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc.) and has discussed 
in Mod. Lang. Notes “The Crisis: A 
Sermon” and “An Apology for the 
Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews, 1741,” 
both of which have been attributed to 
Fielding. Other studies in the novel 
that may be neted are J. B. Barton’s 
“Laurence Sterne and Charles Nodier” 
(Mod. Phil.), G. F. Whicher’s volume, 
The Life and Romances of Mrs. Eliza 
Haywood, and W. T. Hale’s Madame 
D’Arblay’s Place in the Development 
of the English Novel. 

A few other works concerning later 
periods will suffice to complete this 
survey. G. F. Richardson treats A 
Neglected Aspect of the English Ro- 
mantic Revolt (Univ. of Cal. Pub.), 
and 8. C. Chew asks “Did Byron write 
‘A Farrago Libellv’?” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes). An elaborate biography of 
Wordsworth in two volumes has been 
published by G. M. Harper with 
the title William Wordsworth: His 
Life, Works and Influence. The latest 
volume of the Oambridge History of 
English Literature contains one con- 


tribution by an American, the chap- — 


ter on Hazlitt by W. D. Howe. Bliss 
Perry’s Thomas Oarlyle: How to 
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Know Him and W. lL. Phelps’ Robert 
Browning: How to Know Him are 
volumes in the same series with 
Trent’s book on Defoe, mentioned 
above. Wm. Chislet, Jr. has written 
on “Stevenson and the Classics, 1850- 
1894” (Jour. Hng. and Germ. Phil.), 
H. L. Cohen has treated The Ballade, 
and F. N. Scott has discussed “Vowel 
Alliteration in Modern Poetry” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes). Among books of a 
more general character, Lane Coop- 
er’s Methods and Aims in the Study 
of Literature, O. E. Whitmore’s The 
Supernatural in Tragedy, Miss L. J. 
Wylie’s Social Studies in English Lit- 
erature, T. De Vries’ Holland’s Influ- 
ence on the Hnglish Language and 
Literature, and P. H. Boynton’s Lon- 
don in English Literature help to in- 
crease the bulk of work done by 
American scholars, in spite of unfa- 
yorable conditions, and to mark the 
year as one unusually productive in 
American scholarship. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURE 


DaniteL B. SHUMWAY 


German Fiction and Drama.—The 
interest aroused in the drama through 
the work of the Drama League and 
kindred organisations is shown by the 


‘number of translations of German 


and Scandinavian dramas during the 
year. Thus, Max Halbe’s powerful 
tragedy Youth (Jugend) and George 
Hirschfeld’s problem play Mothers 
(Miitter) have both been translated 
by Ludwig Lewisohn for the Drama 
League Series (Doubleday). Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal’s verse drama Ma- 
donna Dianora has been rendered in- 
to English by Harriet B. Boas for 
the Contemporary Dramatists Series 
(Badger). The sixth volume of 
Hauptmann’s dramatic works, edited 
by Lewisohn, has been published by 
Huebsch; it is entitled Later Dramas 
in Prose and contains The Maidens of 
the Mount, Griselda and Gabriel 
Schilling’s Flight. Wedekind’s Hrd- 
geist is reviewed in the New Repub- 
Vic of April 22, and Hauptmann’s 
Weavers is the subject of several brief 
notices in the New Republic (Dec. 25, 
1915), Nation (Dec. 30, 1915) and 
Ourrent Opinion (March). P. M. 
Buck discusses Hauptmann and Tra- 


gedy (Nation, June 16). In an arti- 
cle Arthur Schnitelers dramatische 
Werke (Germanistic Quarterly, ii, 
106) M. G. Beach points out that 
Schnitzler has much of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy but not his pessi- 
mism. Robert A. Falconer has writ- 
ten on German Tragedy and Its Mean- 
ing for Canada (Univ. of Toronto 
Press). In two interesting articles on 
“Literary Adaptations in Haupt- 
mann’s Versunkene Glocke’ (Ger- 
manistic Quart., March and June) 
Henry Wood has shown the drama- 
tist’s indebtedness to various works 
of Mérike in the creation of his main 
characters. 

In the field of fiction, very few Ger- 
man novels have been rendered into 
English. The most important is Wol- 
zogen’s satirical novel Third Sex (Das 
dritte Geschlecht) translated for Ma- 
cauley & Co. Friedrich Friedrich’s 
popular novel Obstinate Maid has been 
translated from the twenty-first Ger- 
man edition by May E. Ireland (Ja- 
cobs). Heinrich Heine’s fascinating 
Nordseebilder have been rendered un- 
der the title North Sea by H. M. 
Jones (Open Court Pub. Co.) G. C. 
L. Riemer has translated Gustav 
Freytag’s famous essay on Dr. Luther 
for the Lutheran Publishing Co. Rolf 
Weber has a well written article “Das 
religiése Problem bei Gerhart Haupt- 
mann,” discussing Hauptmann’s re- 
ligious views in his novel Hmanuel 
Quint and other works (Jour. Eng. 
and Germ. Phil., xv, 390). Friedrich 
Schoenemann, “Deutsche und Ameri- 
kanische Romane,” I (Germanistic 
Quart., iii, 96), begins a brief study 
of the novels of these two nations. O. 
W. Long, “English and American Im- 
itators of Goethe’s Werther” (Mod. 
Pwmil., Aug., 193) discusses various 
poems, novels and satires which owe 
their inspiration to Goethe’s youthful 
work. 

Lyrics are well represented in the 
year’s activities. A selection of 
Goethe’s poems has been edited by 
Martin Schuetze with a study of the 
development of Goethe’s art and view 
of life (Ginn & Co.). Margaret Miin- 
sterberg has published a number of 
her admirable translations under the 
title A Harvest of German Verse (Ap- 
pletons). H. L. Fiedler has prepared 
a Book of German Verse from Luther 
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to Liliencron (Oxford Univ. Press). 
M, E. Weber has collected Passages in 
Prose and Verse from German Liter- 
ature of the Nineteenth Century 
(Putnams). L. Lewisohn has pub- 
lished a volume on the Spirit of Mod- 
ern German Literature (Hiibsch), and 
C. H. Towne has written on the “Lyr- 
ics of the Fatherland” (Bookman, 
Oct., 125). A poem by Ludwig Ful- 
da, “In the Express Train,” appeared 
in the Bookman for October (p. 12) 
and three songs from Heine have been 
translated by A. Gray (Living Age, 
Sept. 16, 706). “German Poets and 
the War” is the subject of a short ar- 
ticle in Living Age (April 15). P.S. 
Barto has a volume Tannhéuser and 
the Mountain of Venus (Oxford Univ. 
Press). Charles W. Stork has treat- 
ed “Hofmannsthal as a Lyric Poet” 
(Nation, May 18). “Goethe and Eck- 
ermann” is the subject of an article 
7 the Unpopular Review for July (p. 
3). 

Of essays on German literature 
there are a goodly number. H. D. 
Sedgwick treats the waning influence 
of Goethe under the caption “A For- 
saken God” (Atlantic Monthly, March, 
346). Frederick A. Braun, “Goethe 
as Viewed by Emerson” (Jour. Eng. 
and Germ. Plul., Jan., 23) has 
sketched the development of Emer- 
son’s opinions of Goethe from unstint- 
ed condemnation to strong admira- 
tion. Julius Goebel discusses the 
meaning of Goethe’s poetical frag- 
ment Geheimnisse (ibid., July, 335). 
Edw. Hauch sketches Gottfried Keller 
as a Dreamer and Idealist (Columbia 
Univ. Press). A. Kenngott treats the 
Swiss hero Jiirg Jenatsch in Ge- 
schichte, Roman und Drama (Wash- 
ington Univ. Ser. 4, vol. ii). “Schil- 
ler’s Influence on Goethe’s Novel Wil- 
helm Meisters Lehrjahre” is the sub- 
ject of an article by O. E. Plath 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, May, 257). Ernst 
Feise has investigated the metrical 
forms of Schiller’s Lied von der 
Glocke (Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil., 
April, 213). G. P. Jackson has con- 
tinued his study of the “Rhythmic 
Form of the German Folksongs” 
(Mod. Phil., June, 65). A. O. Love- 
joy has discussed the “Meaning of 
‘Romantic’ in Early German Roman- 
ticism,” I (Mod. Lang. Notes, Nov., 
385). In an article entitled “Drama 


und Epos in der deutschen Renais- 
sance” (Jour. Hng. and Germ. Phil., 
Jan., 35), Jos. E. Gillet shows that 
previous to the advent of the English 
comedians in Germany the German 
dramas were written to be read rath- 
er than to be performed. Kuno 
Franke has published an interesting 
study on Personality in German Lit- 
erature before Luther (Harvard Univ. 
Press).. Finally, Emma G. Jaeck has 
discussed Mme. de Stael and the 
Spread of German Literature (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press). 

German Philology.—tIn the general 
field T. W. Arnoldson has published 
a study on the Parts of the Body in 
Older Germanic and Scandinavian 
(Univ. of Chicago Press). HE. H. 
Sehrt has made an exhaustive inves- 
tigation “Zur Geschichte der Westger- 
manischen Konjunktion ‘Und’” (Hes- 
peria, No. 8) and also written an ar- 
ticle on “Grimmelshausen as Dialec- 
tologer” (Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 
338) showing the novelist’s thorough 
knowledge of German dialects. H.0O. 
Schwabe continues his study of the 
“Germanic Coin Names” (Mod. Phil., 
June, 105). F. A. Wood, “Some Verb 
Forms in Germanic” (ibid., June, 
121), has treated the survival of the 
injunctive, the dual, the é aorist in 
Germanic and of. the West-Germanic 
form deda. C. Reining has a study 
of Verbs compounded with “aus,” 
“ein,” etc., as contrasted with those 
compounded with “heraus,” “hinaus,” 
“herein,” “hinein,” etc. (Leland Stan- 
ford Univ.). In the field of Gothic, 
A. Green and L. Bloomfield in a 
long review of Wiener’s Commentary 
to the Germanic Laws and Medieval 
Documents (Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
Phil., April, 293) have convincingly 
shown the untenable character of 
Wiener’s iconoclastic views concern- 
ing Gothic and the unsoundness of 
his method of procedure. In Old 
High German P. R. Kolbe treats the 
‘Strophie Form of the Georgslied” in 
his third article on “Variation in the 
O. H. G. Post-Otfridian Poems” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes, Jan., 19). A. M. Stur- 
tevant discusses the “Syntaw des Ver- 
bums ‘Meinen’ im ahd.” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Feb., 85.) In Middle High Ger- 
man P. S. Barto, “Der Sitz von Ké6- 
nig Artus Hof im Wartburgkrieg 
und Lohengrin” (Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
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Phil., xv, 377), discusses the Germanic 
idea that mysterious personages have 
their seats in mountains. In a simi- 
lar article entitled “Hlementargeister 
as Literary Characters in M. H. G. 
Epics” (ibid., April, 177), H. W. Puc- 
kett interestingly shows that fairies 
rarely appear in these poems, but that 
such creatures as dwarfs, giants, mer- 
maids and wild men and women are 
to be met with in abundance. H. W. 
Church, “The Compound Tenses in 
Middle High German” (Jour. Eng. 
and Germ. Phil., Jan., 1), shows that 
in general the same distinctions be- 
tween the perfect and preterite were 
made then as today. 

German Texts and Teaching.—In 
this field another edition of Grillpar- 
zer’s Des Meeres und der Liebe Wel- 
len has been prepared by J. L. Kind 
for the Oxford Series. An abbreviat- 
ed edition of Otto Ernst’s charming 
autobiographical novel Asmus Sem- 
pers Jugendland has been edited by 
Carl Osthaus (Heath). Many new 
editions of short German stories and 
new German readers have appeared, 
but lack of space forbids mentioning 

‘them by name. Yhe following have 
issued German grammars: P. §. Al- 
len (Ginn), Paul V. Bacon (Allyn), 
M. B. Evans and H. C. Keidel (Ad- 
ams), E. Otto (Stechert), E. Otto and 
-J. Wright (Stechert). In the field of 
pedagogy O. T. Thwing is represent- 
ed by a well written article on “Hdu- 
cation According to Goethe” (School 
and Society, April 8, 505). James M. 
Andress has written on Herder as an 
Fiducator (Stechert) and Carl A. 
Krause discusses his favorite topic, 
“Why the Direct Method for a Mod- 
ern Language?” (Educational Rev., 
March.) A. W. Porterfield has an ar- 
ticle on the “Study of German in the 
Future” (School and Society, Sept. 
23,473) and S. Bluhm on “Education 
in the New Germany” (ibid., Sept. 30, 
503). 

German-American Relations.—This 
field is well represented. The war has 
produced a large number of lyrics in 
this country which have been collect- 
ed by Irving T. Sanders under the ti- 
tle Aus Ruhmreicher Zeit (Stechert). 
George Sylvester Viereck, the ablest 
of German-American poets, has like- 
wise issued poems inspired by the war 
under the caption Songs of Armaged- 


don and Other Poems (Kennerly). 
Rudolf E. Rehbach has published a 
volume entitled Mariae Héllenfahrt 
und Andere Gedichte (Stechert). In 
the drama, Charles F. Brede contin- 
ues his study of the “German Drama 
on the Philadelphia Stage to 1830” 
(German-American Annals, xviii, 60) , 
and Louis C. Baker concludes his in- 
vestigation of the “German Drama on 
the New York Stage to 1830” (ibid., 
3). John T. Geissendoerfer discusses 
Dickens’ influence on Raabe, Ebner- 
Eschenbach and other German novel- 
ists (Germanica Americana, No. 19). 
Iola K. Hastburn has treated “Whit- 
tier’s Relation to German Life and 
Thought” (ibid., No. 20). An exceed- 
ingly able study on “Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Germany” has been made by 
Beatrice M. Victory (7bid., vol. 21). 
In three well written articles on “Die 
Deutschen im offentlichen Leben der 
Vereinigten Staaten 1848-1865” (Ger- 
manistic Quart., Dec., 1915-June, 
1916), G. A. Betz has sketched the 
attitude of the German-Americans to 
the different political parties of the 
period and their opposition to slav- 
ery. Charles F. Dapp gives a bio- 
graphical sketch of the German print- 
er and publisher Johann Heinrich 
Miller, who was at one time associat- 
ed with Benjamin Franklin (German- 
American Annals, xviii, 118). Camil- 
lo von Klenze has published a 
thoughtful discussion of Die Zukunft 
der Deutschen Kultur in Amerika 
(Stechert). The year book of the 
German-American Historical Society 
of Illinois also contains a number of 
articles on German-American rela- 
tions. 

Swedish—That the interest in 
Strindberg is undiminished is evinced 
by the appearance of the Plays of the 
Fourth Series, comprising The Bridal 
Crown, The Spook Sonata, The First 
Warning and Gustav Wasa, trans- 
lated by Edwin Bjérkman (Scrib- 
ners), and by a volume containing 
Swanwhite, Advent and The Storm, 
translated by Edith and Warner 
Oland (Luce). Charles Wharton 
Stork, who so ably translated German 
lyrics for the German Classics of the 
Nineteenth Century, has added to his 
reputation by most acceptably render- 
ing Selected Poems of Gustav Fré- 
ding, a poet all too little known in 
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this country (Macmillans). Amandus 
Johnson has issued an abridgement 
of his larger work under the title 
Swedes on the Delaware. The well 
known essayist Ellen Key is repre- 
sented by an article on “War and the 
Sexes” (Atlantic Monthly, June, 837). 
A few notes on Selma Lagerlof ap- 
peared in the Bookman (Sept., 37). A 
number of new poems in Swedish have 
been published by Julius B. Baumann 
under the title fra Vidderne (Augs- 
burg Pub. Co.). Swedish grammars 
have been written by H. Fort (Stech- 
ert) and A. May (Stechert), while 
A. L, Elmquist has written on Swed- 
ish Phonology. 

Norwegian—lIbsen as usual heads 
the list in this field. His Peer Gynt 
has been translated in the original 
metres by R. E. Roberts (Modern 
Drama Series), his Brand rendered 
by F. E. Garrett (Everyman’s Li- 
brary, Dutton), and his Kongsem- 
nerne, edited for school use by J. A. 
Holvik and P. J. Eikeland (Augsburg 
Pub. Co.). W. E. Jenkins has pre- 
pared an historical sketch entitled 
Before and After Ibsen for the Drama 
League. OC. J. Little has written Bio- 
graphical and Literary Studies on Ib- 
sen (Abingdon Press). A. Leroy An- 
drews in “Further Influences on Ib- 
sen’s Peer Gynt” (Jour. Hng. and 
Germ. Phil., Jan., 51) points out the 
influences of Oehlenschliiger’s Alad- 
din on Ibsen’s drama. ‘Turning to 
Bjérnson we find that his charming 
story Hn Glad Gut has been edited by 
G. R. Vowles. A study on Ballad 
Criticism in Scandinavia and Great 
Britain during the 18th Century by 
Sigurd B. Hustvedt forms volume ii 
of the American Scandinavian Foun- 
dation’s publications. In the field of 
Old Norse, A. C. Brodeur has trans- 
lated Snorri Sturluson’s Prose Edda 
(Scandinavian Classics, v) and S. 
Laing has rendered the same author’s 
Heimskringla, dealing with the Olaf 
sagas (Everyman’s Library). A. 
Pitt-Kethley has simplified Sir G. W. 
Dasent’s Tales from the North for chil- 
dren (Dutton). Halldor Hermanns- 
son has treated Icelandic Books of 
the Siateenth Century (Cornell Univ. 
Press). A brief notice on the “Liter- 
ature of Iceland” by H. W. Dresser 

aparece’ in Home Progress (v., 295). 
Philological in character is ‘A, M. 


Sturtevant’s “Study of the Old Norse 
Word Regin” (Jour. Bng. and Germ. 
Phil., April, 241) in which he traces 
its development and change of mean- 
ing in the various Germanic lan- 
guages. 

Danish.—Andersen’s fairy tales 
never lose their charm and during the 
year three volumes of them have ap- 
peared, one by V. P. Windmere 
(Rand), and two by Mrs. E. Lucas 
(Dutton). In the field of the novel, 
Child Andrea by Karin Michaelis has 
been translated by J. N. Laurvik. In 
the drama, E. Bjérkman has trans- 
lated two of Hjalmar Bergstrom’s 


plays: Karen Borneman, and Lyn- 
gaard and Oo. (Modern Drama 
Series). Under the title Modern 


Icelandic Plays, Mrs. H. K. Schlanche 
has translated two problem plays, Hy- 
vind of the Hills, and The Hraun 
Farm, written by the Danish drama- 
tist Johann Sigurjonsson but situat- 
éd in Iceland. <A. Kildal has given a 
review of recent Scandinavian books 
(Nation, April 13). Wm. J. Harvey 
and Chud Repplen have published a 
survey of Danish life, institutions and 
culture under the title Denmark and 
the Danes (Pott). Two Danish gram- 
mars have appeared, one by E. J. 
Thomas, Danish Conversation Gram- — 
mar, the other by H. Forchthammer, 
How to Learn Danish (both issued 
by Stechert). 

Dutch—A Dutch history of the 
United States, written by A. Meyer 
and entitled Geschiednis van het 
Amerikaansche Volk van af de ont- 
dekking tot op Heden, has been pub- 
lished by Eerdmans Sevensma Co. T. 
G. G. Valette’s Dutch Conversation 
Grammar and his Dutch Reader have 
been published by Stechert. A brief 
account of “Flemish Folksongs” is to 
be found in the Nation (June, 623). 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 


BENJAMIN P. BouRLAND 


American Contributions—The ef- 
fects of the war in Europe continue to 
show themselves in the product of 
American scholarship in the Romance 
field during the year, in that there is 
a dearth of articles the preparation of 
which presupposes easy and frequent 
communication with the libraries of 
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the Old World, and a tendency, hith- 
erto negligible in this country, to po- 
lemie writing on smaller points of in- 
terpretation. This latter may be tak- 
en to be at once a symptom of a cer- 
tain sort of maturity and an indica- 
tion of the difficulty of getting first- 
hand access to new matter. Still, 
there has been a fairly large publica- 
tion of texts, which, though none is 
of first-rate importance, all have 
value, and there has been good work 
in the field of the medieval popular 
tradition. There has been also not a 
little useful writing of criticism of 
the more popular kind. 

On the pedagogic side, the signifi- 
eant fact has been the continued in- 
crease in the study of Spanish, and 
the willingness, here and there, to 
make the new interest in Latin-Amer- 
ica sufficient cause for the develop- 
ment of work in South-American 
Spanish, sometimes at the expense of 
_ the Castilian. The published work in 
this special field, whatever its prom- 
ise, cannot be said as yet to have fur- 
nished any great contribution to Ro- 
mance scholarship. The year, take it 
all through, has brought neither the 
completion nor the beginning of any 
large work. 

Necrology.—Francesco Novati, born 
at Cremona in January, 1859, died at 
- Milan late in December, 1915. Pro- 
fessor in the university of Milan, 
president of the Academy there, co- 
editor with R. Renier of the Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana, 
and editor of the Studi Medieval, he 
was one of the most distinguished and 
most useful scholars in the field of 
Italian literature. Alfred Holder, born 
at Vienna on April 4, 1840, died in 
January, 1916, at Carlsruhe, where he 
was director of the Grand-Ducal Li- 
brary. Among his many and multi- 
farious writings, his Altkeltischer 
Sprachschate (1896), and his edition 
of Saxo Grammaticus (1886) are of 
importance to Romance scholarship. 
Giuseppe Pitré, born at Palermo on 
Dec. 23, 1841, died there on Aug. 10. 
He was the greatest authority on all 
branches of Sicilian folklore. Among 
his many writings may be mentioned 
the Biblioteca delle Tradizion Popo- 
lari Siciliane (28 vols., Palermo, 
1871-1914) and his editorship of the 
Archivo per lo Studio delle Tradiz- 


oni Popolari (23 vols., 1882-1907), 
and of the 16 volumes of the Curiost- 
td Popolari Tradizionali (1885-1890). 
He fought in Palermo, with Garibal- 
di, in 1860. José Echegaray, born at 
Madrid in March, 1833, died on Sept. 
15. He was distinguished as mathe- 
matician, engineer, poet, and drama- 
tist, and served his country at differ- 
ent times as Minister of Finance and 
of Education, and as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Of his many plays, written 
1875-1900, the best is #1 Gran Galeo- 
to. Auguste-Emile Faguet, of the 
French Academy, professor of the 
Faculté des Lettres at Paris, died 
there on June 7. He was born at La 
Roche-sur-Yon on Feb. 18, 1847. He 
was a learned and discriminating crit- 
ie of French literature, and a volumi- 
nous writer for many periodicals and 
newspapers. His principal contribu- 
tions to scholarship are contained in 
a series of volumes of Literary Stud- 
ies on the XVI, XVII, XVIII, and 
XIX centuries, 1885-1900, a book en- 
titled Les Politiques et Moralistes du 
XIXe Siecle (1899). 
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Vics Commonly Called Latin American. 
(New York, Macmillans, 1915.) 

Gururinr, K. S.—Perronik the “Inno- 
cent,” a Breton Legend. (Brooklyn, 
Comparative Literature Press, 1915.) 

Hawkins, R. L.—Maistre Charles Fon- 
taine, Parisien. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1916.) 

Henprix, W. S.—The Auto da Barea do 
Inferno of Gil Vicente and the Span- 
ish Tragicomedia Alegorica del Paray- 
so y del Infierno. Mod. Phil., xiii, 
No. 11.) 

Hureret, J. R.—‘Syr Gawayn and the 
opens Knyt.” (Jbid., xiii, Nos. 8 and 


Tanck, Bmma G.—MVadame de Stael and 
the eat of German Literature. 
ork, Oxford University Press, 


Transtations 


D’ANDELI, Henri.—The Battle of the 
Seven Arts: a French Poem of the 
18th Century. Ed. and trans. by L. T. 
Pretino. (Berkeley, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, 1916.) 

PrTrarcH.—Some Love Songs. Trans. 

and annotated with a Biographical 

Introduction by W. Dudley Foulke. 

(New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1915.) 

PHELPS, Ruth Shepard.—‘‘A Translation 

of Cene da la Chitarra’s ‘Parodies on 

the Sonnets of the Months,’” (Ro- 

manic Rev., vi, No. 3.) 

ROLLAND, Romain,—Michelangelo. Trans. 

i} Hoppin. (New York, Duffield, 

Tamayo y Baus, M—A New Drama (Un 
Drama Nuevo). ‘Trans. by J. D. Fitz- 

Gerald and T. H. Guild. (New York, 

Hispanic Soc. of America, 1915.) 


Jounston, O. M.—‘‘Dante’s Divina Oom- 
media and the Medieval Conception of. 
nN Se cape (Mod. Lang. Rev., xi, 
No. 3. 

Kenyon, H. A.—‘‘Color Symbolism in 
Barly Spanish Ballads.” (Romanic 
Rev., vii, No. 3.) 

Lane, H. R—*‘Provencal Dos, Aposta, 
Affon.” (Ibid., vii, No. 2.) 

Lancaster, H. C.—‘Relations between 
French Plays and Ballets, 1581-1650.” 
ios Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxxi, No. 

LoweELL, Amy.—Sia MSie Poets. (New 


Tents 


CrRVANTES.—Oomedias y  entremeses. 
(Obras completas tomo V edicién pub- 
licada con notas por Rodolfo Schevill 
ae Bonilla. Madrid, Rodriguez, 


The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino, Sicil- 
ian Poet _of the Thirteenth Century. 
Pub. by B. F. Langley. (Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ, Press, 1915.) 


York, Macmillans, 1916 
Lowrs, J. L.—‘‘Chaucer and Dante’s 
Convivio.” (Mod. Phil., xiii, No. T.) 
MAcDONALD, G. R.—Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Commercial Diction- 
ary. (New York, Putnams, 1915.) 
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Lorn pe VxGA.—Novelas a la Senora 
Marquesa Leonarda. (Reproduktion 
der Ausgaben von 1621 und 1624... 
von John D. Fite-Gerald und Leonora 
A. Fite-Gerald, (Romanische Forsch., 
1913.) 

Musia DE LA CrerDA, Luis.—“H1 Juego del 
Hombre: auto sacramental.” Pub- 
lished by Louis Imbert. (Romanic 
Rev., vi, No. 3.) 

Li Romans dou Lis, Bd. with introduc- 
tion by F. C. Ostrander. (New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1915.) 

“Les Sentiments de lV’ Académie Francaise 
sur le Oid.” Published by Colbert 


Searles. (Minneapolis, Univ. of Minne- 
sota Studies in Lang. and Lit., 1916.) 
“Praditional Ballads from Andalucia.” 
Pub. by A. M. Hspinosa. (Pligel Me- 
morial Volume, Stanford Univ., 1916.) 
“Venice in 1723; the Student Riots of 
Padua and the Hxecution of Gaetano 
Fanton in the Macaronic Poem Strages 
Innocentium.” Published by Arthur 
_ Livingston. (Romanic Rev., vii, No. 


“Venice in 1727: 
cution of Domenico ‘Althan.” 
lished by Arthur Livingston. 
Lang. Notes, xxxi, No. 6.) 


Sonnets on the Dxe- 
Pub- 
(Mod. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


ANCIENT LITERATURE 
(Additions from Papyr?) 


Cuirrorp Hrrscuet Moore 


Again in 1916 the chief publication 
of literary papyri comes from the 
skilled hands of the Oxford editors. 
The eleventh volume of the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri is given wholly to liter- 
ary and religious texts, while the 
twelfth volume will contain only doc- 
uments. 

Eleven new classical numbers in all 
are offered us. The list opens with 
parts of Hesiod’s Catalogue of Wom- 
en (1358 and 1359). In the first 
number one fragment deals with the 
story of Europa, following the tradi- 
tion which made the Sarpedon of the 
Iliad the son of Europa and Zeus; the 
second, more fragmentary than the 
first, seems to contain the story of 


the pursuit of the Harpies by the. 


Boreadae. The scanty remains pub- 
lished in 1359 apparently deal with 
the legends of Auge and Telephus, and 
of Diomedes and Hyacinthus. Among 
the most important discoveries are 
some drinking songs by Bacchylides 
(1361), but of the 48 fragments only 
two are complete enough to be intel- 
ligible. The first gives us 17 verses 
in praise of wine, addressed appar- 
ently to Alexander, son of King Amyn- 
tas of Macedon, to whom Pindar dedi- 
eated an ode. The other, of which 10 
verses are fairly complete, is dedicat- 
ed to Hiero. Internal evidence shows 
that it was composed later than 476 
B. C., and that the poet was not in 
Sicily; it seems also to contain a 
reference to the fifth ode of the Brit- 
ish Museum papyrus. 

Considerable remains of the Aetia 


and Jambi of Callimachus have been 
published already from Oxyrhynchus. 
No. 1362 presents a new fragment of 
the former work, dealing with the as- 
sociation of Peleus with the island 
Ieus, and with the ceremonies which 
celebrated the hero’s arrival. Some 
new fragments of the Jambi (1363) 
are too scanty to do more than give 
hope for the future. 

A notable addition to the early so- 
phistic literature is made by a frag- 
ment of the treatise On Truth by An- 
tiphon the Sophist (1364), a contem- 
porary of Socrates, The theme is the 
antithesis between natural and human 
law. The writer seeks to justify fur- 
tive breaches of the law, and urges 
that obedience is wholly a matter of 
personal expediency; a little later he 
points out that distinctions of birth 
are entirely artificial. 

A third century papyrus sheet 
(1365) contains an anonymous ac- 
count of the origin and rise of Or- 
thagoras, tyrant of Sicyon in the first 
half of the seventh century B. C., who 
has hitherto been hardly more than 
a name. Some pieces from the epito- 
me of Hermippus’ works On Lawgiv- 
ers, On the Seven Wise Men, and On 
Pythagoras, made by Heracleides Lem- 
bus (1367), give the end of the first 
book and the beginning of the second, 
with a subscription attesting author- 
ship and subject. This discovery 
completely disposes of certain conjec- 
tures by the learned as to the nature 
and scope of Heracleides’ work. We 
have also a fragment (1368): from an 
unknown romance, which dealt in the 
usual way with the adventures of a 
certain Glaucetes. Finally we must 
name a scanty fragment of an un- 
known Attic orator (1366). 
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Students of religion will welcome 
Nos. 1380-82 and 1384. The first of 
these is a long invocation to Isis on 
an early second-century papyrus, 
which we at once compare with parts 
of the eleventh book of Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses and with other simi- 
lar passages. The second, also of the 
same century, is in praise of Imouthes- 
Asclepius, and the third gives the end 
and title of a story illustrating the 
dpet} of Zeus-Helios-Sarapis. The 
fourth contains two fragments, appar- 
ently belonging to an uncanonical gos- 
pel or gospels, along with some med- 
ical recipes. A bit from a sailor’s 
song (1383) completes the list of new 
literary texts. 

Of the theological fragments, 1357 
deserves especial notice. It contains 
a calendar of church services at Oxy- 
rhynchus for five months of the year 
535-6, which forms one of the most 
interesting documents concerning the 
early Egyptian church that has yet 
come to light. 

Of extant classical authors some 
large pieces have been found, no one 
of which is of great textual value. 
But the lengthy passages from Aristo- 
phanes’ comedies (1371-74) on fifth- 
century papyri and a long fragment 
of Thucydides VII (1376) are wel- 
come. To the scanty finds of Latin 
works we can add a new fragment of 
Livy I (1379), and No. 62 of the 
second volume of the Rylands Papyrt, 
which contains a translation into 
Greek from some unknown Latin 
work. 


GREEK LITERATURE 
Wittiam ArTHuR HEIDEL 


The Years Work in Classical 
Studies, 1915 (John Murray), now in 
its tenth year, gives in the main a 
satisfactory review of the more im- 
portant works dealing with Greek 
literature. The authors of the several 
_chapters, however, like the writer, 
have been greatly handicapped by 
conditions resulting from the Euro- 
pean War. Scarcely any publica- 
tions have arrived from Germany 
since March, and once more the hope 
of presenting a general survey of the 
year’s work is a hope deferred until 
better times. Meanwhile we shall 
continue the practice of former years 


in giving prominence to publications 
in American journals. ‘ 

In the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association (1915) 
appear, among others, the following 
studies: “Hephaestion and Irration- 
ality,’ by M. W. Humphreys; “The 
Wanderings of Dardanus and the 
Dardani,” by G. H. Macurdy; “The 
OAYZZHS of Cratinus and the Cy- 
clops of Euripides,” by R. H. Tan- 
ner; “Democritus’ Theory of Sense 
Perception,” by R. B. English; 
“Early Cyprian Greek,’ by George 
Hempl. The presidential address of 
Prof. E. P. Morris, “A Science of 
Style,” deserves particular attention 
as a thoughtful essay in a difficult 
field. 

In the American Journal of Phil- 
ology (now edited jointly by Profs. 
B. L. Gildersleeve and OC. W. E. 
Miller) we note the following titles: 
“The Latest Expansion of the Iliad,” 
by G. M. Bolling; “A Point in the 
Interpretation of the Antigone of 
Sophocles,” by Charles Knapp; “The 
Personality of the Epicurean Gods,” 
by G. D. Hadzsitz; “Mimnermus and 
Propertius,”’ by D. B. Durham; 
“QOHONZ and OMNTAN” by B. L. Gil- 
dersleeve. 

In Classical Philology the follow- 
ing articles may be mentioned: 
TYXH MUPOAOTIZOTZA and the 
Identification of the Speaker of the 
Prologue,” by C. H. Moore; “The 
APAIIETIAEZ of Cratinus and the 
Eleusinian Tax Decree,” by R. H. 
Tanner; “Assumed Contradictions 
in the Seasons of the Odyssey,’ by 
J. A. Scott; “The Lot Oracle at 
Delphi,” by F. E. Robbins; “Narra- 
tive and Speech Scansion in Homer,” 
by A. Shewan; “Isocrates and the 
Epicureans,” by H. M. Hubbell; 
“Plutarch’s Alewander and Arrian’s 
Anabasis,” by R. B. Steele. 

American doctoral dissertations on 
Greek subjects for the year which 
have come to the notice of the writer 
are few. Lwucian’s Atticism, by R. 
J. Deferrari, a Princeton dissertation, 
is a meritorious study of style, which 
ought to be pursued further and 
should lead to interesting results. 
A Study of Archaism in BDuripides, 
by C. A. Manning (Columbia Univ. 
Press), opens up an alluring field 
and throws new light on the art of 
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the dramatist. The Platonism of 
Plutarch, by Roger Miller Jones, a 
dissertation of the University of 
Chicago (Collegiate Press), is the 
work of an exceptionally able scholar 
and deserves high praise. 

The books of the year are fewer 
than might have been expected. Here 
especially the war hag caused a lesgen- 
ing of publication. The study of 
Greek literature ought to profit by 
the admirable Greek Grammar (for 
schools and colleges), by Prof. Her- 
bert Weir Smyth, unquestionably the 
best brief grammar in English. The 
Loeb Classical Library (Putnams) 
continues to add to the debt we owe 
to Mr. Loeb and the editors. Nine 
volumes have appeared during the 
year in the Greek series. Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, by C. R. Haines, 
fully justifies the editors in bringing 
out a new translation; it is safe to 
say that many who have read the 
imperial sage in English only will 
henceforth use this charming guide 
to a knowledge of the Greek original. 
Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns and 
Homerica, by H. G. Evelyn-White, is 
valuable for much besides the excel- 
lent translation of the text. In the 
Pindar, by Sir. J. E. Sandys, many 
an admirer of the Theban bard will 
find his favorite text; even after the 
rendering of Myers, this new trans- 
‘lation is assured of a cordial wel- 
come. Prof. B. Perrin has added two 
volumes to his version of the Lives 
of Plutarch, which is the best we 
have, and E. Cary another volume of 
Dio’s Roman History. A. J. Brock 
gives us a competent rendering of Ga- 
len’s treatise On the Natural Facul- 
ties, and W. R. Paton presents the 
first volume of a Greek Anthology in 
a happy translation. Lovers of ro- 
mance will welcome heartily the vol- 
ume which contains the Daphnis and 
Ohloe of Longus, translated by J. M. 
Edmonds, and Parthenius, translated 
_ by S. Gaselee. 

Sir J. E, Sandys, who had given 
us an invaluable History of Classical 
Scholarship in three volumes (1903, 
2d ed. 1906), now issues a Short 
History of  Olassical Scholarship 
(Putnams), which all friends of the 
classics will prize for its succinct and 
readable information in compendious 
form. Greek Genius and Other Es- 


says, by John Jay Chapman (Moffat, 
Yard), contains an appreciative 
study of Huripides calculated to ap- 
peal to the general reader of good 
literature. Phe Greek Tradition: 
Studies im the Reconstruction of 
Ancient Thought, by J. A. K. Thom- 
son (Macmillans), is a stimulating 
book, less adapted to instruct than 
to provoke thought. There is much 
which the author does not know 
about the subjects he discusses, but 
he writes as one who has lived where 
there is abundant intellectual stimu- 
Tus and has profited by it. His book 
is good reading for a scholar. 

Homer and History, by Walter 
Leaf (Macmillans), is much the most 
important book we have to notice. 
It is the work of a scholar keenly 
alive to the best classical study of 
our time and prepared by years of 
intelligent research to contribute to 
a saner thought in regard to Homer. 
Mr. Leaf is certainly right in dating 
“Homer” far earlier than many schol- 
ars have been accustomed to place 
him, and, questions of detail apart, 
he is clearly right in laying the em- 
phasis not on minutiz of statement 
but on the relation of the Homeric 
epics to the early history of the east- 
ern Mediterranean basin. j 

Greek philosophy has little to boast 
of. Socrates, Master of Life, by W. 
EH. Leonard (Open Court Pub. Co.), 
is a charming essay and, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory brief account we 
have of the great Athenian sage. 
The Stoic Philosophy, by Gilbert 
Murray (Putnams), a Conway lec- 
ture, is charming reading, but pos- 
sesses not a single solid merit as an 
account of Stoicism. 

Among works on archeology the 
student of things Greek ought not to 
overlook a book of prime importance, — 
particularly to Americans, the Hand- 
book of the Cesnola Collection of 
Antiquities from Cyprus, by John L. 
Myres (New York, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art). In view of the public 
neglect of the collection because of 
its supposed spuriousness, it is well 
to emphasize the fact that with tri- 
fling exceptions the antiquities con- 
tained in it are shown to be genuine. 
How important they may prove to be 
in view of the probability, even the 
certainty, of intimate relation of 
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ancient Cyprus to Minoan Crete, no 
one can now forecast. 

Several books should be mentioned 
which, though not works of distin- 
guished scholarship, will surely inter- 
est friends of Greek literature. The 
Glory that was Greece, by J. C. Sto- 
bart (Lippincott), now in its second 
edition, is at once one of the most 
readable and one of the most beauti- 
fully illustrated books about Greece 
that have appeared in a generation. 
Joseph Pennell’s drawings In the Land 
of Temples (Lippincotts) catch, as 
only a true artist’s pencil can, the very 
spirit of Greece, Sicily, and Magne 
Grecia. Women of the Classics, by 
Mary C. Sturgeon (Crowell), is a 
beautiful book, charmingly made and 
written in a style to delight the reader. 


LATIN LITERATURE 
CHARLES KNAPP 


The second edition of The New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 762) was completed by the 
publication of volumes Xvii-xxiil. 
The revision of the classical articles 
in these, as in the earlier volumes, 
was made by C. Knapp. 

To the Loeb Classical Library (A. 
Y. B., 1913, p. 805) several trans- 
lations of Latin authors have been 
contributed by American scholars: 
of Cicero, De Officiis, by W. Miller; 
of Horace, Odes and Epodes, by C. 
E. Bennett; of Ovid, Heroides and 
Amores, by G. Showerman; of Ovid, 
Metamorphoses (two vols.), by F. J. 
Miller; of Suetonius, complete (two 
vols.), by J. C. Rolfe; of Vergil, He- 
logues, Georgics, and Aeneid, I-VI, 
by H. R. Fairclough. Other impor- 
tant translations are, Vergil, Je- 
logues and Georgics, by T. C. Wil- 
liams; and two in the University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
xi, the one, Robert of Chester's Latin 
Translation of the “Algebra” of Al- 
Khowarizmi, by L. C. Karpinski, the 
other of The Prodromus of Nicolaus 
Steno’s Dissertation Concerning a 
Solid Body Enclosed by Process of 
Nature within a Solid Body, by J. G. 
Winter. The original of the former 
book was made in the ninth century, 
the Latin version in the twelfth. On 
the value of the original see D. E, 
Smith, in Science (xliii, 389). 


Interpreting the term literature 
somewhat broadly, so that it shall 
include all articles which will be of 
real service to the student of Latin 
literature, we proceed to give a select- 
ed list of articles, arranged accord- 
ing to the Latin authors with whom 
they deal primarily*: “Verbatim 
Reports of Augustine’s Unwritten 
Sermons,” by R. Deferrari (TAPA., 
xlvi, 35), an argument that in Au- 
gustine’s “Sermons” we possess un- 
revised long-hand transcriptions of 
short-hand verbatim reports; “By- 
Paths in Czxsarean Bibliography,” 
by F. S. Dunn (CW., ix, 65) ; “Cesar 
B. @., IiI., 12, l—a Review and an 
Interpretation,” by S. G. Oliphant 
(AJP., xxxvii, 282), a defense of the 
manuscript text, and an interpreta- 
tion of Cesar’s words as meant to 
apply only to the actual facts of his 
experience with the tides while he 
was fighting the Veneti, and as, in 
this sense, absolutely correct; “A 
Vexed Passage in the Gallic War (v, 
16),” by F. G. Moore (AJP., xxxvii, 
206); “The International Law of the 
Gallic Campaigns,” by M. Radin 
(CJ., xii, 8); “A Lee Shore,” by A. 
R. Wightman (CW., ix, 130), a dis- 
cussion of Cesar, De Bello Gallico, 
IV, 28, 3; “Later Echoes of Calpur- 
nius and Nemesianus,’ by W. P. 
Mustard (AJP., xxxvii, 73); “Quin- 
tus Curtius Rufus,” by R. B. Steele 
(AJP., xxxvi, 402), an attempt to 
prove that Curtius wrote in the first 
years of the reign of Alexander Seve- 
tus; “Interpretatiunculae,” by E. W. 
Fay (CW., ix, 162), a discussion of 
Horace, Carmina, II, 15, and of Ver- 
gil, Hclogues, V; “Horace and Vale- 
rius Cato,’ by G. L. Hendrickson 
(CP, xi, 249), an argument that the 
verses prefixed in many manuscripts 
to Horace, Sermones, I, 10, but usual- 
ly rejected by scholars, were in fact 
written by Horace himself; “Molle 
atque Facetum,” by M. B. Ogle(AJP., 
XXxvii, 327), a refutation of the ex- 
planation advanced by C. N. Jackson 
(HS8., xxv) of the famous words of 


1 Periodicals are cited thus: AJP., 
American Journal of Philology; OJ., 
Classical Journal; OP., Classical Philol- 
ogy; OQ., Olassical Quarterly; OW., 
Classical Weekly ; HS., Harvard Studies 5 
TAPA., Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. 
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Horace, Sermones, I, 10, 44; “Horace 
an Atticist,” by M. B. Ogle (CP., 
xi, 156), a denial that Horace was 
an Atticist, in opposition to the ex- 
planation of Horace, Sermones, I, 10, 
given by B. L. Ullman (CP., x, 270) ; 
“The lLucretian Theory of | Provi- 
dence,” by G. D. Hadzsits (OW., 
ix, 146); “Criticism of the Text of 
Lucretius,” by W. A. Merrill (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in 
Classical Philology) ; “Some Features 
of Ovid’s Style: I. Personification of 
Abstractions,” by F. J. Miller (OJ., 
xi, 516); “The New Critical Edition 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” by H. K. 
Rand (CP., xi, 46), an examination, 
in the main adverse, of the critical 
text-edition of the Metamorphoses 
published by Magnus (1914) ; “Petro- 
nius, Poggio, and John of Salisbury,” 
by E. T, Sage (OP., xi, 11), an argu- 
ment that John of Salisbury knew 
all parts of Petronius, though it is 
not certain that he had a manu- 
script of Petronius; “Atticism in 
Petronius,’ by E. T. Sage (TAPA., 
xlvi, 47); “Mimnermus and Proper- 
tius,” by D. B. Durham (AJP., 
Xxxvii, 194), in opposition to the 
view of Wilamowitz that Mimnermus 
was a model for the “Cynthia” book 
of Propertius; “Seneca’s Epigrams,” 
by K. P. Harrington (TAPA., xlvi, 
207); “Notes on Tibullus,” by K. F. 
Smith (AJP., xxxvii, 131), dealing 
with the literary tradition of Tibul- 
lus in modern times; “An Attempt to 
Date the Composition of Aeneid VII,” 
by Gertrude M. Hirst (CQ., x, 87); 
“Ts Donatus’s ‘Commentary on Virgil’ 
Lost?” by E. K. Rand (CQ., x, 158). 

Less definitely connected with a 
particular author are the following: 
“The Clausula and the Higher Criti- 
cism,’” by Susan H. Ballou (7TAPA., 
xlvi, 157), a discussion of the way 
in which the doctrine of rhythmical 
elausulae in prose writings may help 
to decide questions of authorship; 
“Fortunatus Ht Tile,’ by T. Frank 
(OJ., xi, 482), an attempt to explain 
why the Romans, who were deeply 
sensitive to the beauties of nature, 
so seldom in literature gave expres- 
sion to that sensitiveness; “The Per- 
sonality of the Epicurean Gods,” by 
G. D. Hadzsitz (AJP., xxxvii, 317) ; 
“The Crooked Plow,” by F. Harrison 
(CJ., Xi., 323), a criticism by a man 


of affairs, skilled also in farming, of 
scholars’ descriptions of the Roman 
plow, and a declaration that the Ro- 
mans, with a less perfect instrument 
than we possess, plowed well and, in- 
deed, probably better than many do 
today; “Legislation against Political - 
Clubs During the Republic,’ by R. 
W. Husband (CW., x, ll, 18, 26); 
“On the Expulsion of Foreigners from 
Rome,” by R. W. Husband (OP., xi, 
315); “Election Laws in Republican 
Rome,” by R. W. Husband (CJ., xi, 
535); “Liberal Studies in Ancient 
Rome,’ by C. Knapp (Hducational 
Rev., li, 237); “The Defeat of Varus 
and the German Frontier Policy of 
Augustus,” by W. A. Oldfather and 
H. Canter (Unwersity of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, iv), 
in opposition to current views which 
attach great importance to this de- 
feat of the Romans (for an abstract 
of the paper, by W. A. Oldfather, see 
CJ., xi, 226; for a review of it, by 
R. V. D. Magoffin, see OW., x, 47); 
“The Interpretation of Roman Com- 
edy,’ by H. W. Prescott (OP., xi, 
125), a presentation of the tendencies 
dominant at present in the higher 
criticism of Plautus and Terence, of 
the weakness of modern method here, 
and the possibility of a different point 
of view and safer courses of pro- 
cedure; “An Analysis of the Pagan 
Revival of the Late Fourth Century,” 
by D. N. Robinson (TAPA., xlvi, 
87); “Advertising among the Ro- 
mans,” by E. T. Sage (CW., ix, 202) ; 
“Klision and Hiatus in Latin Prose 
and Verse,” by EH, H. Sturtevant and 
R. G. Kent (TAPA., xlvi, 129; for 
an abstract of this paper, by E. H. 
Sturtevant, see OJ., xii, 34); “The 
Roman WMagistri in the Civil and 
Military Service of the Empire,” by 
A. E. R. Boak (HS., xxvi, 73); “The 
‘Magistr’ of Campania and Delos,” 
by A. E. R. Boak (CP., xi, 24); “The 
Cost. of Living in Roman Egypt,” by 
L. C. West (CP., xi, 293). 


SEMITIC PHILOLOGY AND 
LITERATURE 


Morris JASTROW, JR. 


The Hittites—The European War 
again has interfered very seriously 
with the productivity of European 
scholarship in the field of Semitic 
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philology and literature, and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining German publica- 
tions forces the chronicler to omit 
almost entirely publications of that 
country. Fortunately, just before 
the more rigorous measures of the 
British Government against securing 
importations from Germany came in- 
to force, the preliminary results of 
researches of Friedrich Hrozny, of 
the University of Vienna, on Hittite 
inscriptions, found some years ago at 
Boghaz-k6i by the expedition headed 
by the late Hugo Winakler and now 
gathered in Constantinople, were giy- 
en in the Mitteilungen of the German 
Oriental Society. Through the study 
of the Hittite words transliterated 
into the Babylonian Cuneiform on 
clay tablets found at Boghaz-k6i, ac- 
companied by translations in the 
Sumerian and Akkadian (the non- 
- Semitic and Semitic speech of the 
Euphrates Valley), Dr. Hrozny ap- 
pears to have definitely established 
the character of the Hittite language 
as Aryan. His results have been en- 
dorsed by such eminent authorities 
as Profs. Eduard Meyer of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and Harri Holma 
of Helsinfors University, who also 
has published an interesting study on 
these lists of Hittite words and 
forms. In consequence of the war, 
the publication of the Boghaz-kdi 
texts in Constantinople has been de- 
layed. The volume was practically 
ready for publication when the war 
broke out. With the advance now 
made through the researches of Dr. 
Hrozny and the former investigations 
of R. C. Thompson of England, and 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch of Berlin, 
there is every reason to look forward 
to a definite solution of the Hittite 
linguistic problem as soon as the pub- 
lication shall have been placed at the 
disposal of scholars. 

Babylonia—L. W. King, the most 
distinguished and most indefatigable 
of English Assyriologists, has fol- 
lowed up his History of Sumer and 
Akkad by a History of Babylonia 
(Stokes), covering the period from 
the foundation of the monarchy (c. 
2350 B. C.) down to the Persian con- 
quest in 539 B. C. It is by far the 
- most complete presentation of the sub- 
ject that has yet been issued, and is 
moreover written in so attractive a 


style as to appeal to the general pub- 
lic and not merely to the specialist. In 
a special chapter, Mr. King has given 
a summary, about 70 pages, of the 
remarkable work of the excavations 
carried on on the site of the ancient 
city of Babylonia by the German Ori- 
ent Society for the past 16 years. 
Accompanying the summary are il- 
lustrations of some of the finds, and 
a valuable series of plans of build- 
ings, walls, tombs and gates which 
enables the reader to form an idea of 
the great city as it appeared in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar. Of espe- 
cially absorbing interest is the chap- 
ter on the age of Hammurapi (2123- 
2081 B. C.) which marks an earlier 
climax in the history of the city of 
Babylon. 

Mohammedanism.—Within the field 
of Arabic studies in Mohammedanism 
there are three notable publications, 
two of them in English. The lectures 
delivered by the distinguished profes- 
sor of Arabic of the University of 
Leyden, C. Snouck Hurgronje, in the 
spring of 1914 in this country, have 
now been published under the title 
Mohammedanism (Putnams). While 
in the scope of this volume Pro- 
fessor Hurgronje touches only upon 
the general features of the religion 
and its history, the presentation is 
done in such a masterly manner as to 
compensate for the lack of details. 
For those desiring a more detailed 
exposition, Prof. Ignatz Golziher’s 
work on Mohammed and Islam is- 
sued in English translation by the 
Yale University Press is strongly to 
be recommended as an authoritative 
work on the subject. Professor Gol- 
ziher, who has no superior as a pro- 
found student of Mohammedan the- 
ology, sets forth the results of a life- 
long study of Mohammedan law and 
Mohammedan dogmatism and Mo- 
hammedan sects in a series of chap- 
ters of fascinating interest and full 
of details not to be found anywhere 
else, at least in English form. Pro- 
fessor Golziher has also issued a vol- 
ume in the De Goeje Foundation, 
established at the University of Ley- 
den in memory of the late Professor 
De Goeje. As No. 3 of the publica- 
tions of this Foundation there has 
just appeared the Arabic text of | 
Ghazali’s polemical writing aimed 
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against the Batiniyya Sect of Mo- 
hammedanism (Streitschrift des Ga- 
zali gegen die Batiniyya Sekte), 
with a long introduction and a de- 
tailed analysis of the contents of 
the work. This sect, more commonly 
known as the Ismaelitic, was one 
which advocated as its main doctrine 
the infallibility of the Imams as the 
successors of Mohammed. Ghazali, 
who more than any other Arabic phi- 
losopher was instrumental in’ estab- 
lishing Mohammedan orthodoxy, sub- 
jects the doctrines of the Batiniyya 
to a close and rigid criticism and 
‘shows how their views are a contra- 
diction of the teachings of Moham- 
med. The work was written about 
the year 1094 when the sect seemed 
to have reached the zenith of their in- 
fluence. 

The Old Testament.—Within the 
field of the Old Testament, especial 
mention should be made of Professor 
George A. Barton’s Archeology and 
the Bible, by far the most complete 
treatment of the subject, covering in- 
deed every phase and abundantly il- 
lustrated (114 plates). It is an in- 
dispensable handbook for all students 
of the Bible, by a scholar of perhaps 
unsurpassed authority. Of a smaller 
compass is P. S. Hancock’s very use- 
ful Archeology of the Holy Land, 
which presents the results of excava- 
tions and archeological research in 
Palestine. 


INDO-EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY 
(Haclusive of the Germanic Languages) 
Rotanp G. Kent 


_ General.— W. Petersen presents 
(AJP.,* xxxvii, 173, 255) important 
studies in “The Origin of the Indo- 
European Nominal Stem-Suffixes”; 
he suggests that endings became as- 
sociated with ideas suggested by the 
word in its entirety, and were then 
transferred to other words as suf- 
fixes with this significance. A. F. 
Briunlich gives (Indogermanische 


1 Periodicals are cited under the fol- 
lowing abbreviations: AJP., American 
Journal of Philology; OJ., Olassical 
Journal; OP., Classical Philology; OW., 
Olassical Weekly; JAOS., Journal of the 
American Oriental Society; PA,, 
TAPA., Proceedings, Transactions of the 
American Philological Association. — 


Forschungen, xxxv, 237) “A Theory 
of the Origin of Hypotaxis.” He ar- 
gues that the codrdinating construc- 
tion became subordinating when co- 
ordination was incapable of express- 
ing the meaning, e. g., when the main 
clause was negative. E. W. Fay, un- 
der the title “Pro Domo Mea” (AJP., 
XXXvii, 62, 156), supports with new 
material his previous etymological 
interpretations of numerals, superla- 
tives, compounds of stha@, and verb 
flexion. H. C. Tolman discugses the 
Indo-European base gvemé and shows 
that there is no reason to posit a 
root gua (PAPA., xlvi, xviii). C. D. 
Buck has an illuminating account of 
“Language and the Sentiment of Na- 
tionality” (Amer. Pol, Sci. Rev., x, 
44). H. §. Gehman discusses “Plu- 
tarch’s Observation of the Superiority 
of Latin over Greek as a Means of Ex- 
pression” (CJ., xi, 237) and the de- 
tection or concealment of nationality 
when persons speak a foreign lan- 
guage (OW., ix, 74, x, 35, and PAPA.,, 
xlvi, xvii). R. G. Kent continues his 
reports of papers on Indo-European 
linguistics, read at meetings in the 
United States (Indogermanisches 
Jahrbuch, iii, 202; see A. Y. B., 1915, 
p. 765). 

Indo-Iranian.—H. W. Hopkins, in 
“Epic Mythology” (vol. III, Pt. 1, 
See. b of the Grundriss der indoari- 
schen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
Triibner, Strassburg), gives a system- 
atic account of the mythology of the 
two great Sanskrit epics. M. Bloom- 
field has a fundamental treatment of 
“The Etymology and Meaning of the 
Sanskrit Root Varj”: (JAOS., xxxv, 
273), and another “On Recurring 
Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, and 
the Laugh-and-Cry Motif” (JAOS., 
xxxvi, 54), designed to pave the way 
to a lexicon of such motifs. F. 
Edgerton has “Studies in the Veda” 
(JAOS., xxxv, 240), with new inter- 
pretations of three passages in the 
Chandogya Upanisad, and “Sources 
of the Filosofy of the Upanisads” 
(JAOS., xxxvi, 197), in which he 
supports the views that there is no 
single unified system of philosophy 
in the Upanigads, and that all the 
ideas in at least the older Upanisads 
are set forth or clearly foreshadowed 
in the older Vedic texts. H. S. Geh- 
man demonstrates the development 
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of the meaning of “Adhi-bru and 
adhi-vac in the Veda” (JAOS., xxxvi, 
213). ©. J. Ogden presents “Lexi- 
cographical and Grammatical Notes 
on the Svapnavasavadatia of Bhasa” 
(JAOS., xxxv, 269), his gleanings in 
a study preliminary to an edition of 
the play. T. Michelson, in “Asokan 
Notes” (JAOS., xxxvi, 205), gives a 
series of critical notes on the inter- 
pretation of the “Edicts” of Asoka. 
Greek.—F. Eakin, in “The Greek 
Article in First and Second Century 
Papyri” (AJP., xxxvii, 333), and C. 
W. E. Miller, in “Note on the Use 
of the Article before the Genitive of 
the Father’s Name in Greek Papyri” 
(ibid., 341), formulate the usages of 
the article in the papyri, and warn 
against the supposition of haphazard 
use and also against some current 
formulations as to its use. H. N. 
Sanders gives an historical study of 
“AN with the Future” (ibid., 42), 
showing that there was a reluctance 
to use it about 400 B. C. and then 
again in Lucian’s time. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve has (ibid., 210) a note on 
“OmOs and OWNS AN.” J. W. 
Kern deals with “dvé and xara: 
in Composition and with Case” (Ph. 
D. dissertation, Johns Hopkins Univ.). 
L. Van Hook shows (CJ., xi, 495) 
that “The Degradation in Meaning of 
Certain Greek Words Meaning 
‘Work’” does not prove that honest 
toil was looked upon by the ancient 
Athenian as dishonoring, though this 
view has been taken by some. W. 
Petersen argues that “Greek Pro- 
nominal Adjectives of the Type motos” 
(TAPA., xlvi, 59) start from the 
Indo-European genitive plural in 
-oisom, and shows that their use to 
designate quality was a later develop- 
ment. ©. D. Buck interprets (CP., 
xi, 211) the linguistic material in 
“The Inscriptions of Halae” published 
by Miss Goldman in the American 
Journal of Archeology for 1915 (p. 
438). G. Hempl (TAPA., xlvi, 229) 
interprets as Greek two early Cy- 
prian documents, and seeks to prove 
that they are intermediate in alpha- 
bet between the Minoan script of 
Crete and the Cyprian syllabary. - 
Latin.—Details in the etymology of 
certain Latin words are handled by 


F. A. Wood (OP., xi, 208) and E. W. 
Fay (Zeitsch. fir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, xlvii, 184). HE. 
Riedel, in “Latin Verb Forms” (Clas- 
sical Quart., x, 165), gives a careful 
argument on the development of the 
shorter forms of the perfect tenses 
(such as audiero, nosse, divti). H. 
H., Sturtevant, in “Dissimilative 
Writing in Republican Latin and UO 
in Plautus” (OP., xi, 202), explains 
certain non-phonetic writings in clas- 
sical Latin as due to the persistence 
of older spellings which represent the 
pronunciation of an earlier date. 
Sturtevant and R. G. Kent have a 
joint article on “Elision and Hiatus 
in Latin Prose and Verse” (7APA., 
xlvi, 129; also in abridged form by 
Sturtevant, in OJ., xii, 34), in which 
they show that “elided” final sounds 
were really dropped and not merely 
slurred in speaking, and give a his- 
tory of the prevalance of elision in 
Latin verse. J. C. Rolfe gives a de- 
tailed account of “The Use of Gens 
and Familia by Suetonius” (OP., x, 
445), in respect to the exact mean- 
ings of the words. M. Radin presents 
“A Latin Vocabulary for Practical 
Purposes” (OJ., xi, 164), containing 
529 reasonably common Latin words 
with English derivatives. 

A. J. Carnoy, in “The Importance 
of Special Languages in the Study 
of Vulgar Latin” (TAPA., xlvi, 75), 
shows how the technical words and 
meanings of professions and trades 
passed into the general vocabulary 
and are reflected in the Romance lan- 
guages. The discussion on the se- 
quence of tenses (see A. Y. B., 1915, 
p- 766) is continued by Miss Susan 
Fowler, Miss E. M. Tyng, and B. M. 
Allen, and reply made by R. G. Kent 
(CW., ix, 193). C. Knapp discusses a 
misunderstood form of double question 
and double statement (CW., x, 9 and 
17). H. C. Nutting gives a psycho- 
logical explanation of “Hysteron Pro- | 
teron” (COJ., Xi, 298); also, under the 
heading “Where the Latin Grammar 
Fails” (CW., ix, 153), he discusses 
the use of the moods and tenses with 
cum. Reply is made by Miss B. R. 
Burchett and B. L. Ullman (ibid., 
an and rejoinder by Nutting (ibid., 
x A 
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AnnA TOLMAN SMITH 
ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Appropriations.—The specific allow- 
ances provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for educational purposes 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, 
aggregate $21,920,219. The appro- 
priations differ slightly from those of 
the preceding year, but there has 
been a marked increase in govern- 
ment activity in respect to this in- 
terest. The disbursement of the 
several funds provided by the Con- 
gress for promoting agricultural edu- 
eation brings the government into 
supervisory and stimulating relation 
with all the institutions benefited 
(see XVII, Agriculture). The Vo- 
cational Education bill, which carries 
a large fund to aid in the industrial 
training of the youth of the land, 
has passed the Senate and was fa- 
vorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Education. Although the 
bill failed of final action, it is quite 
certain that it will be passed in the 
final session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress. It is a non-partisan measure 
commanding the support of all the 
associations, educational and indus- 
trial, in the country, and its wide- 
spread discussion has given great 
impetus to state activities in the 
same direction (see also XV, Voca- 
tional Hducation). 

The Government is aiding also in 
the advance of business education 
through the activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The value of the 
work of this Commission has been 
publicly recognized by a representa- 
tive of the Wharton School of Com- 
merce, University of Phnnsylvania. 
This authority refers in particular 
to two pamphlets issued during the 
year by this Commission, dealing 
with the intricate subject of cost 
accounting, an extensive field of in- 


50 


quiry which could not well be covered 
by any agency of restricted scope. 

The customary appropriations by 
Congress for educational purposes 
were continued for the year ending 
June 30, 1916. The Department of 
Agriculture disbursed the continuing 
appropriation of $2,500,000 for the 
colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, $2,718,700 for agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and $1,- 
080,000 for agricultural codperative 
extension work (see also XVII, Agri- 
culture). The Department of the 
Interior, through the agency of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dis- 
bursed $4,076,136 for Indian schools 
and school buildings. For the cur- 
rent expenses of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, Congress 
appropriated nearly $2,520,340, or 
half the total sum necessary for 
their maintenance, the District bear- 
ing the other half. The appropria- 
tions for new school buildings for the 
District amounted to $766,000, and 
for playgrounds, $24,275. Congress 
also appropriated $175,000 for the 
care and education of defective, neg- 
lected and refractory children in the 
District. 

Schools Dependent on the Federal 
Government.—The annual appropria- 
tion for the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf amounted to $76,000, and 
the appropriation for Howard Uni- 
versity to $101,000. These institu- 
tions are under the general super- 
vision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The lump appropriation for 
the Military Academy at West Point 
amounted to $979,000; for the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis the amount 
separately reported was $465,150. 
There are expenditures connected 
with both these institutions which 
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are comprised under other headings. 
In addition to the two superior insti- 
tutions, the service schools for the 
Army include those at posts and gar- 
risons and other selected points, also 
Army service schools at Fort Leaven- 
worth and the Army War College at 
Washington. 

Education of Dependent Peoples.— 
The Federal Government is directly 
responsible for the education of In- 
dian youths on the reservations and 
in certain non-reservation boarding 
schools numbering altogether about 
35,000, and for the education of the 
children of native Alaskans. The 
latter are gathered in 70 widely sep- 
arated schools having an enrollment 
of about 4,000 children, besides the 
extension service for adults. As a 
result of the training in letters and 
industry the natives have become 
self-supporting and a factor in the 
prosperity of the territory. The edu- 
cational work in the outlying posses- 
sions is supported by local revenues 
under the administration of Federal 
officials. The American school sys- 
tem with its vocational features has 
developed great power of adaptation 
under the most varied conditions. 
(See also VIII, Territories and De- 
pendencies.) 

The Bureau of Education.—The ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Edu- 
eation for the fiscal year 1916 re- 
mained the same as for the preceding 
year. For the expenses of the Bureau 
proper $120,000 was allowed; for 
the education of the natives of Alas- 
ka, under the charge of the Bureau, 
$200,000; for the Alaska reindeer 
service, $5,000; and for hospital and 
medical service in Alaska, $25,000. 
It is recognized that the appropria- 
tion for the work of the Bureau 
proper is not adequate to the de- 
mands now resting upon it. The 
year under review has seen a marked 
increase in the call for such services 
as this government agency can ren- 


der, from states and cities as. well 
as from the higher institutions of | 
the country, and it is confidently 
believed that more liberal support 
soon will be accorded. 

Auxiliary Agencies.—The appropri- 
ation for the Library of Congress for 
the fiscal year 1916 amounted to 
$662,105, and for the Carnegie or 
Public Library, including branch 


library, maintenance and miscella- 


neous, to $50,000; the appropriation 
for the Smithsonian Institute 
amounted to $158,630; for the Na- 
tional Museum, $388,512; and for the 
National Zoological Park, $100,000. 
The Children’s Bureau, which has 
grown out of the awakened sense of 
public responsibility for the physical 
welfare of mothers and young chil- 
dren, received $164,640 for salaries 
and expenses. ; 

The Federal Government, through 
the agency of the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization and the Bureau of Hdu- 
cation, is codperating with school au- 
thorities and private societies in the 
effort to instruct and Americanize il- 
literate adult immigrants. 

Federal Legislation—The Army 
Reorganization Act approved June 3, 
1916, carried an amendment provid- 
ing that soldiers in service shall be 
given an apportunity for vocational 
education preparatory to their return 
to civil life. Representatives of the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education supported 
this measure and have assisted in 
preparing a plan for a commission, 
which it has suggested, to make a 
study of vocational education in the 
Army and to draft a report on the 
subject. The Federal Child Labor Act 
approved Sept. 1, 1916, entitled “An 
Act to prevent interstate commerce 
in the products of child labor, and 
for other purposes,” affects educa- 
tion since it applies to all children 
under the age of 14 years (see also 
XVI, Labor Legislation) . 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


General Statistics of Education — 
The schools and higher institutions 
of the: United States enrolled during 
the year 1916 not less than 23% mil- 
lion pupils and students. The tabula- 
tion of general statistics on the fol- 


lowing page, which pertains to the 
year 1914, the latest for which the de- 
tails are available, shows approxi- 
mately the distribution of this total 
among the various classes of schools 
and higher institutions. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF EDUCATION 


Estimated 


Classification Enrollment pen Contre Total Coat : 
Public elementary schools,........0.0.eeeeeeeees 17,934,982 $27.11 $486,165,968 
Public highischoolsan shades ccs agave ies 1,218,804 56.54 68,911,178 
Private elementary schools............++--0ee0es 1,626,310 32.00 52,041,920 
Puvatey high sohoolss. vhs ons sce hoes 177,260 94.10 14,572,044 
Other public and private secondary schools........ 85,738 157.47 13,501,163 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools.... . 283,499 335.57 95,153,894 
Normal Bhagat: We wenn ame we ee asus Saacpner cate 95,286 158.34 15,087,585 


To the total enrollment given in the 
table, 21,421,879, should be added 611,- 
000 in attendance upon city evening 
schools, and 168,000 in private busi- 
ness colleges, which are also, as a 
rule, held in the evening. The reg- 
istration in special schools of a mis- 
cellaneous character, e. g., private 
kindergarten, art schools, schools for 
defectives, wards of the nation, etc., 
increases the total given by about 
300,000. 

Including the amount for the reg- 
ular schools and colleges, $745,500,- 
000, and the cost of special schools, 
$294,000, the total expenditure for 
education in 1914 was $794,460,000. 
At the normal rate of increase this 
would raise the expenditure for the 
year 1916 to $800,000,000, which ex- 
ceeds by $69,000,000 the total ordi- 
nary disbursements by the Federal 
Government as reported in 1915. 


The Public School System.—The 
vast majority of children in the 
United States attend the public 
schools. This is true even at the 
high-school stage, the ratio of attend- 
ance in public high schools as com- 
pared with that in private high 
schools being 7 : 1. The 48 inde- 
pendent state systems, with the in- 
cluded 1,241 city systems, tend more 
and more to a common standard; 
hence they may properly be consid- 
ered as forming a national system of 
education, which is characterized by 
free and equal educational opportu- 
nity for all children, by compulsory- 
attendance laws, and by the prescrip- 
tion of specific qualifications for 
teachers. 

The following statistics show the 
status of the public schools in 1914, 
the latest year for which full details 
are available: 


School Population (Ages 5-18) 


Enrollment in —_ 
Public Schools 


i Estimated Total 

Rergropbical Population, Per Cent.of 
ey 1914. Number es « a Total School 

Population 
United States....... 98,781,324 26,002,153 26.32 19,153,786) 19.39 
North Atlantic... 27,923,470 6,544,063 23.47 4,578,126| 16.40 
North Central. . 31,403,771 8,009,822 25.50 6,139,220} 19.55 
South Atlantic. . 12,941,280 3,916,630 30.34 2,835,357} 21.91 
South Central. . e 18,521,662 5,749,744 31.03 4,142,849| 22.37 
Wester... 6cccc ees 7,991,141 1,781,894 22.13 1,458,234} 18.25 

; ren Average Daily F 
Geographical Division A steadehort Teachers Expenditure 
Per Per Capita 
Per Cent. of 
Total . Total | Cent. Total of School 

Enrollment Male ; Population 
United States......] 14,216,459 74.2 580,058 | 19.8 | $555,077,146 $21.34 
North Atlantic. . 3,677,735 80.3 142,997 | 13.5 185,926,208 28.41 
North Central... 4,814,682 78.4 220,075 | 18.2 212,584,896 26.54 
South Atlantic. . 1,906,317 67.2 69,576 | 23.0 36,053,519 9.21 
South Central....... 2,696,622 65. 96,687 | 31.3 51,468,803 8.95 
WEBTAITI A. arora SHV als 1,121,103 76.9 50,723 | 17.9 69,043,720 38.75, 
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Inequality Between the Divisions of 
the Country.—The results of school 
instruction depend chiefly upon the 
length of the school term and the sal- 
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these respects the differences between 
the different geographical divisions of 
the country are marked, as appears 
from the following averages in the 


ary inducements for teachers. In| year 1914: 
ee ee 
Average Average Monthly Salary Average | Average 
Number Oe Sf Peabhere Length of | Annual 
Geographical Division | of Days in School Salary 
chool Year, in of All 
Term, 1914 Men Women All Months | Teachers 
United States..... 158.7 $79 .94 $62.57 $66 .07 7.94 $524.60 
North Atlantic........ 181.6 103.29 72.62 76.68 9.08 696.25 
North Central........ 165.6 79.97 61.47 64.91 8.28 537.45 
South Atlantic........ 133.8 65.78 44,15 49.16 6.69 328.88 
South Central......... 3 A 51.36 55.65 6.47 360.06 


Western... ... 22.2.2 05 


The averages, it should be consid- 
ered, conceal extremes. For example, 
while the average school term is 158.7 
days, in five states the average ex- 
ceeds 180 days, but in 21 states it 
falls below 160 days, and in one state 
is less than 120 days. These low 
averages are based upon both city 
and rural sehool terms. If the an- 
alysis were carried out by districts, 
it would be found that there are 
many districts in the country in 
which the school year does not ex- 
ceed 90 days or three months. It is 
evident that the length of the school 
year is a determining factor in the 
actual salary paid to individual 
teachers. 

Teachers’ Salaries and Total Ex- 
penditure—The statistics relating to 
salaries should, therefore, be studied 
in connection with the length of the 
school year. It will be observed that 
the average annual salary for teach- 
ers in the United States is $524.60, 
but there are eight states in the 
Union in which, on the annual basis, 
the average salary is below $350. 
These conditions explain the prom- 
inence given to the subject of teach- 
ers’ salaries in the campaign for 
school improvement which is carried 
on in every state. The statistics show 
steady improvement in this respect, 
depending evidently upon the in- 
creased funds devoted to educational 
purposes. The total expenditure for 
publie schools more than doubled in 
the period 1900-1914 and the increase 
was fairly distributed over the vari- 
ous geographical divisions, as may be 
inferred from the following per capita 
estimates: 


Geographical 1899- | 1909-} 1913- 
Divisions 1900 10 14 

United States......... $2.84 |$4.64 |$5.62 
North Atlantic........ 3.99 | 5.53 | 6.66 
North Central......... 3.27 | 5.52 | 6.77 
South Atlantic.........] 1.24 | 2.20 | 2.79 
South Central.........] 1.08 | 2.42 | 2.78 
Western......-e.e.e0e 4.21 | 7.27 | 8.64 


In many parts of the country the 
need of schoolhouses of modern type 
has been so great that some portion 
of the increased resources has neces- 
sarily been diverted to that purpose. 
At the present time the estimated 
value of all public property used for 
school purposes is nearly 14% billion 
dollars. 

The agitation for increased pay 
for teachers is accompanied by ef- 
forts for improving their qualifica- 
tions. About one-half the states 
whose legislatures met in 1916 amend- 
ed their laws relating to teachers’ 
certificates, the tendency being in ev- 
ery case to make the examinations on 
which the certificates are granted 
more rigid, and to require at least a 
year of special training on the part 
of candidates for even the lowest 
certificate. 

State Legislation—The education 
laws passed during the year show a 
tendency to increase state authority, 
haying special regard to the interests 
of rural schools. Several states 
have passed laws reorganizing the 
state board of education, the Mary- 
land law being peculiarly compre- 
hensive. This measure confers upon 
the state Board of Education au- 
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thority to regulate schoolhouse con- 
struction, standardize schools, regu- 
late the issuance of teachers’ certifi- 
cates, prescribe the course of study 
for public and_normal schools, and 
determine the conditions for the con- 
ferring of degrees by higher institu- 
tions. Provision for the more ade- 
quate supervision of rural schools 
was made by the Virginia legislature, 
which created the office of division 
(equivalent to county) school super- 
intendent and fixed minimum quali- 
fications for the office. An act passed 
by the New Jersey legislature au- 
thorized the state commissioner of 
education to appoint a “helping 
teacher” to aid and direct the teach- 
ers of two or more school districts. 
The legislatures of several states, 
notably Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi, authorized increased taxation 
for school purposes. The act passed 
in Mississippi permits any rural 
school district to levy a tax for the 
purpose of supplementing the salary 
of the teacher or extending the school 
term, authorizes the provision of 
teachers’ cottages, and permits con- 
solidated districts to levy taxes for 
this special purpose. 

_ The policy of anticipating legisla- 
tion by a careful investigation of con- 
ditions was emphasized by the pro- 
vision made in Mississippi, Maryland 
and Massachusetts for creating or 
continuing commissions charged with 
investigations of this character. The 
supply of free text-books was author- 
ized by Virginia, Georgia and Mis- 
sissipp]. In Maryland the new law 
added supplementary readers and 
school supplies to the existing free 
text-book list. The passage of a 
compulsory sthool-attendance law in 
Georgia leaves but one state, Missis- 
sippi, without such requirement. In 
Louisiana and Maryland partial com- 
pulsory school laws were extended 
during the year to the entire states. 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


General Tendencies.—Of the entire 
population of the United States, 58 
per cent. live in rural communities or 
small villages; hence the great im- 
portance of the recent efforts for the 
improvement of the rural schools. 


For a time the excessive emphasis 
upon the relation of these schools to 
local conditions threatened a cleavage 
between them and urban schools. 
This danger has passed in the en- 
larged conception of the province of 
elementary education. Fundamental- 
ly its requirements are the same for 
all communities, but they involve sub- 
ordinate modifications which do not — 
preclude unity in spirit and_ scope. 
Rural schools depend more directly 
upon the state authorities than do 
city schools, and their special needs 
have been recognized in all recent ed- 
ucational legislation. 

Consolidated Schools——The move- 
ment for consolidated schools was ex- 
tended during the year. In West Vir- 
ginia 375 one-teacher schools were re- 
placed by union schools haying three 
or more teachers. Wisconsin reports 
600 graded country schools employ- 
ing an average of three teachers each. 
New York added 100 consolidated 
schools to the previous number; this 
total includes two agricultural high 
schools. Missouri has at present 110 
consolidated schools, of which 30 were 
organized during the year 1916. In 
Louisiana 43 were established during 
the year, receiving special state aid 
for buildings, the state contributing 
one dollar for every $4.34 from local 
funds. In Indiana 48 rural high 
schools have been commissioned dur- 
ing the year, all connected with con- 
solidated schools. In Texas the move- 
ment is rapidly extending, about 200 
consolidated schools having been 
formed during the year. This move- 
ment has given impetus to measures 
providing for the better training of 
rural school teachers, improved school- 
houses, and the extension of the serv- 
ice of medical inspection to rural dis- 
tricts. 

Medical and Sanitary Inspection.— 
With regard to the medical inspection 
of rural schools the state commission- 
er of health of Pennsylvania has ac- 
complished great results. The med- 
ical examinations under his direction 
extend throughout the state and in 
1915 comprised 2,134 rural districts 
out of a total of 2.236. The results 
have exploded the theory that coun- 
try boys and girls are of necessity 
sound and healthy, and have excited 
other states to follow the example by 
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similar examinations of all school 
children within their areas. Several 
states have adopted regulations for 
standardized school buildings in rural 
districts. Forty states have taken le- 
gal action as to the sanitation of 
school building and premises and sev- 
eral publish bulletins on the subject, 
giving full directions. 

Completeness of the Rural System. 
—The improvement of rural schools 
here considered relates almost entirely 
to those of elementary grade, but their 
uplift is only one purpose of the re- 
markable movement which began in 
the South under the auspices of the 
Conference on Education in the South, 
backed by funds of the General Edu- 
cation Board, and was maintained un- 
til recently by codperation with the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. Two great features of the ed- 
ucational progress, the employment of 
special supervisors for rural schools 
and the competent staffing of second- 
ary schools, are the result of the co- 
operation of the Education Board 
with the state school authorities. 
Policies thus started in the South 
have been extended to other sections, 
so that a complete system of educa- 
tion, comprising elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and crowned by the 
colleges of agriculture, assures to 
country districts equal school facili- 
ties with those of urban areas, but re- 
lated at each stage to local conditions, 
social and industrial. 

By reference to the appropriations 
of the General Educational Board for 
the year (see infra), it will be ob- 
served that they include $40,500 for 
state agents of rural schools for 
whites and $33,650 for professors of 
secondary education, beside the large 
sums appropriated directly for the 
work of negro education. 


URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Summarized Statistics—The 1,230 
cities in the United States having 5,- 
000 population and over, comprise 1,- 
241 school systems, 11 of the cities 
having dual systems. According to 
the last census, these cities comprised 
42 per cent. of the entire population; 
for the latest year reported (1914) the 
enrollment in the city public schools 
was $6,889,300, or 36 per cent. of the 


entire enrollment for the country, the 
average attendance 39 per cent. of the 
total average attendance, and the ex- 
penditure ($340,000,000) 60 per cent. 
of the expenditure for all public 
schools. In every city the schools ab- 
sorb a large proportion of the annual 
revenues. According to the report of 
the Boston Finance Commission, in 
that city, which is seventeenth in this 
respect, the ratio of school expendi- 
ture to total expenditure is 18.1 per 
cent., the average ratio being 20.2 per 
cent. 

Financial Management.—Although 
there is little disposition in the cities 
to deal niggardly with the schools, 
there is a growing demand for wise 
economy in the use of the money. It ~ 
is generally admitted that the finan- 
cial side of this interest is not so well 
managed as the scholastic. The re- 
port of the Denver survey in the sec- 


tion on business management express- __ 


es the prevailing opinion as follows: 


The evidence points clearly to a lack 
ofa centralized directing power, guiding 
all business matters and procedure in ac- 
cordance with a clearly defined business 
policy and programme of action. ... 
To realize the benefits of private man- 
agement, the Board of Education must 
adopt the same principles, standards and 
organization control, with a single re- 
sponsible head, that make possible the 
success of private undertakings. 


Survey by Groups of Cities——In the 
scheme of city school statistics adopt- 
ed by the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the cities are classified in four 
groups on the basis of population, as 
shown in the following statement: 


Group | Group |Group|Group 
II Iil IV 


Spe enti (100,000] (25,000 | (10,000} (5,000 
vison. and to to eree, 
Over) |100,000)|25,000) 10,000) 
United States} 50 | 185 | 376 | 630 
North Atlantic] 19 79 | 157 | 234 
North Central.| 15 59 | 122 | 295 
South Atlantic 4 16 26 57 
South Central. 5 19 40 69 
Western...... 7 12 31 45 


The group arrangement carried out 
for individual cities enables each city 
to view its problem in the light of 
others having similar conditions. The 
present consideration, however, is lim- 
ited chiefly to the combined city 
groups, for which the general statis- 
tics are as follows: 
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CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


x Oy School Sue 


ervising| Number {Enrollment in|Average Daily 


Geographical Division Systems fficers jof Teachers} Day Schools} Attendance 
United States........... 1,241 12,891 184,451 6,889,309 5,587,853 
North Atlantic. 489 5,691 83,915, 3,141,459 2,571,764 
North Central. 421 4,208 58,709 2,136,078 1,762,517 
South Atlantic 103 713 12,239 499,331 398,003 
South Central 133 994 13, 7006 534,752 407,158 
WWGSEOTR <tiasrerra nt acsutiieitiecs texete 95 1,285 16, 582 577,689 448,411 
Pupils New Buildings, 
¢ in Private Sites, Equip- | Grand Total, 
Geographical Division Schools Total Expenses| ment, Interest |Including Other 
(Largely and Other . Payments 
Estimated) Indebtedness 
United States............ 1,225,448 |/$240,943,349 | ($64,014,711 | $340,695,026 
North Atlantio.............0+ 587,839 116,790,446 27,677,374 155,928,953 
North Central. 0.06.0. s000+-* 483,677 75,594,804 22,970,435 116,592,718 
South Atlantic......... Gidea 30,949 11,536,213 2,788,039 15,402,089 
South’ Central. vc... cee. 79,259 11,989,736 2,020,894 15,684,526 
Western cals sue wa iecoacbs 43,724 25,032,150 8,557,969 37,086,740 


The statistics for the first three 
groups of cities are so far complete 
that they form the basis of many in- 
structive studies; for example, it is 
possible to show, as in the following 


table, with a close approach to exact- - 
ness, the proportion of pupils in the 
public high schools and the ratio of 
their cost to the total expenditure for 
the cities considered: 


Enrollment in high schools..........+...0+: 
Per cent. of total enrollment...............- 
Current expenditure for high schools........ 
ner cent. of total current expenditure . . 


1 Incomplete. 


The following table brings into 
comparative view certain items per- 
taining to the city schools which may 
be regarded ‘as an index to their effi- 
ciency: 


Percent-| Expen- 
age of | diture 


Percent-| Average per 
Geographical age of | Attend- |Capita of 
Division Male | ance to | Average 
Teachers} EnrolJ- | Attend- 
ment ance 
‘United States..}| 10.40 81.11 | $43.12 
North Atlantic...| 10.18 81.87 45.41 
North Central...) 10.24 82.51 42.89 
South Atlantic...| 10.29 79.91 28.98 
South Central.... y 76.14 29.45 
Western......... 77.62 55.82 


Magnitude of the Work in the First 
City Group.—Nearly one-half the 
total city population of the country is 
comprised in the 50 cities of the first 
group, having each above 100,000 in- 
habitants. The concentration of edu- 


Group I Group II Group III 
(50 cities) (180 cities) (372 cities) 
322, aes 71,170 1150,129 

9.5 11.7 13.8 

1 $23,924,605 1 $7,569,525 1$4,536,911 
17.6 15.7 14.1 


cation effort in the cities of this group 
is indicated by the following compar- 
ative statistics of this group and the 
total of urban systems: 


Potalcentieg iy 1 c1s-acsinis eleva 1,241 
Total in Group I.....'. Seatae 50 
Total enrollment in cities..... 6,889,309 
Enrollment in Group I..... 3,396,931 
Per cent. of total........ 49.3 
Total teachers . 184,451 
Teachers in Group Ey 87,537 
Per cent. of total . 47.4 
Total city expenditures . ae $340,695,026 


Expenditures in Group I 
Per cent. of total........ 
Vocational Demands.—The need of 
closer relations between school train- 
ing and industrial demands is clearly 
seen in the larger cities where oppor- — 
tunities for temporary work draw 
young people away from school before 
they are fitted for any permanent oc- 
cupation, and where industrial and so- 
cial problems are intensified by the 
large foreign populations. In New 
York City two experiments, in what 


$186,722,580 
54.7 
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is technically termed prevocational 
training, were tried on an extensive 
scale in 1915. The Gary system was 
introduced into two schools, and the 
Ettinger plan, which provides for a 
six years’ elementary programme fol- 
lowed by two or three years with em- 
phasis on vocational subjects, was in- 
troduced into six schools. The report 
of these experiments, prepared by Mr. 
Buckingham, chief statistician of the 
Board of Education, has excited wide 
discussion and promises to be of ma- 
terial aid in the formulation of plans 
for the general readjustment of city- 
school programmes. 

The Immigrant Problem.—The dis- 
cussion of immigrant illiteracy in the 
populous centers of the country has 
resulted in the conviction that for mi- 
nors the public day school is the most 
efficient agent for preventing illiter- 
acy and Americanizing young foreign- 
ers; the case of adult immigrants, on 
the contrary, must be met largely by 
night schools and in this belief the 
status of these schools has been the 
subject of special investigation during 
the year. 

The highest percentage of foreign- 
born population in any one of the cit- 
ies was 40.8 in New York; Boston 
follows with 36.3 per cent. The re- 
maining cities having above 30 per 
cent. foreign-born are Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit and Newark. The dif- 
ference in the per capita expenditure 
for evening schools in these six cities 
is remarkable, the range being from 8 
cents in Cincinnati and Boston to 44 
cents in Newark. 

Bureaus of Research.—The tendency 
toward a careful sifting of all con- 
ditions bearing upon school attend- 
ance and efficiency is illustrated by 


the creation in several cities of spe- 


cial bureaus of research and efficiency. 
These bureaus are in charge of ex- 
perts, and the reports already issued 
furnish invaluable data accessible to 
superintendents in other cities so that 
contemplated changes may be made in 
the light of full information of ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

Progress in the Smaller Cities— 
In the smaller cities progress is shown 
by the provision of new buildings with 
modern adaptations, the purchase of 
playgrounds, and rapid increase in the 
number of high schools. Several cities 


having from 10,000 to 30,000 inhabi- 
tants have recently completed high- 
school buildings at a cost of from 
$150,000 to $200,000. Hammond, Ind., 
has erected an industrial high school 
at a cost of $300,000. At Redondo 
Beach, Cal., a high-school building on 
the group plan has been erected at a 
cost of $150,000; an auditorium is 
provided, equipped with a moving-pic- 
ture booth and a large pipe organ, 
and adapted both to school purposes 
and those of a civic center. The “six 
and six plan” has met with much fa- 
vor in the smaller cities and 209 cities 
of this group report the establishment 
of junior high schools which provide 
for prevocational courses. A very 
large proportion of the smaller cities 
maintain vacation schools of from 
four to eight weeks, and two cities of 
this class maintained some schools 
throughout the year. 

The expense attending special sur- 
veys by experts, such as those con- 
ducted at Cleveland (see XV, Con- 
structiwe and Preventive Social Work) 
and Denver, precludes the experiment 
in smaller cities. The same result, 
however, is obtained in several states 
through codperation with the state 
universities. The University of Kan- 
sas has undertaken a survey of 35 cit- 
ies in that state, and the University 
of Iowa has conducted a survey of 
handwriting in city schools in the 
state. As a means of systematizing 
separate investigations of this kind, 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education has outlined a plan for 
their organization. 

Pre-School Education.—The recent- 
ly revived interest in pre-school train- 
ing, growing largely out of the Mon- 
tessori movement, has resulted in a 
decided increase in the number of 
kindergartens maintained by public 
school authorities. In the North 
Central states 82 cities have estab- 
lished 137 public kindergartens, of 
which 80 are in cities and towns 
where none formerly existed. Cali- 
fornia leads all states in this respect, 
having established 29 new kinder- 
gartens during the year, of which 
25 are in places having none previous- 
ly. In many cases private kindergar- 
tens, maintained by women’s associa- 
tions or other societies, have been 
taken over by the school authorities. 
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EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 


Public Schools—The education of 


the negro is a matter of vital interest 
to the nation because of its bearing 
upon the industrial efficiency of the 


southern states and upon the social 
welfare of all cities having a large 


proportion of negro residents. Public 
schools offer the readiest means not 
only of elevating the negro but of as- 
certaining the living conditions of 
the colored race and of correcting 
such as are a menace to themselves 
and to the country. are 
In 17 southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the school popula- 
tion numbers 10% millions, of which 
nearly one-third belongs to the negro 
race. The following statistics bring 
into comparative view the status of 
the two races in respect to school 
provision in 1914: 
White | Negro 


BNE eee 
Enrollment in state com- 
mon schools......---- 

Per cent. of school popu- 


Satromcen cies oa 27 58.43 
Average daily attendance.. 3,912,553}1,205,619 
Per cent. of enrollment. . . 67.58 63.61 
Number of teachers....... 151,369] 34,334 

Number of enrolled pupils 
to a teacher......--- 38 55 


0 


- Tt is impossible to form a clear 

idea of the difficulties against which 
the schools for the colored race have 
to contend so long as the resources 
available for them are included in the 
lump 
white schools. It is well known that 
their expenditure falls below that for 
white schools in the same communi- 
ties, and this fact partly explains the 
lower averages in respect to all finan- 
cial particulars for the southern 
states as compared with other sec- 
tions of the Union. The growth of 
public high schools for the negroes 
is shown by the following: 


Schools | Teachers | Students 
141 473 8,251 
150 513 9,641 
159 597° 10,877 
156 566 10,594 
161 638 11,770 
164 670 12,967 


In 1915 these schools had 2,886 
students in manual training, 363 in 


5,789,371|1,895,199 


sum with those applied to the 


training courses for teachers, 1,870 
in agricultural courses, and 4,496 in 
courses in domestic economy. 
Training of Teachers—The county 
training schools for colored teachers 
in the South, which numbered three 
in 1912-13, have now reached a total 
of 44. These schools are supported 


by the county, the Slater Fund, and 


the General Education Board, and 
are under the supervision of the pub- 
lic authorities. The training at pres- 
ent is limited, in the main, to the 
elementary branches’ and industries; 
secondary work is taken up as cir- 
cumstances permit. The chief object 
of the schools is to train teachers in 
the county where they live and will 
probably teach. 

State Supervisors——During the year 
the states of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi have appointed state supervis- 
ors of rural colored schools, making» 
a total of eight states in the South” 
having such provision. These super- 
visors are young southern white men, 
selected by the state boards of edu- 
cation and paid in part by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. Their influ- 
ence is manifest in the better build- 
ings, better discipline and general im- 
provement of the schools. The state 
supervisors and the county training 
schools are the outcome of coopera- 


tion between the school authorities 
and northern agencies. 


Private Schools and Higher State 
Schools—The efforts made by philan- 
thropic people and the large contribu- 
tions of money for the establishment 
and maintenance of schools for the 
negro race form one of the most im- 
pressive chapters in the educational 
ihistory of this country. A sys- 
tematic effort is in progress at the 
present time to eliminate the weak 
schools of this private class and 
strengthen the efficient. The sources 
of support for these institutions are 
in the main private contributions and 
denominational funds. They include, 
as a rule, elementary, secondary, and 
higher departments, and belong, 
therefore, in the same class with 
state institutions that continue 
studies beyond the high-school grade. 
The total number of private and 
state schools here referred to is 220; 
they employed, in 1915, 2,871 teach- 
ers and enrolled 51,006 pupils, in- 
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cluding 29,410 in elementary grades. 
In the advanced departments there 
were 18,000 students pursuing high- 
school courses, generally combined 
with training courses for teachers, 
and 3,596 students of college grade. 
Industrial education is emphasized 
in all schools of this class, and the 
number of pupils having the benefits 


SECONDARY 


Increased Provision.—The most sig- 
nificant fact in the current record of 
education is the steady increase in 
the number of high schools. The 
progress since 1910 is as follows: 


Public _ Private 
High Schools High Schools 
1910 1915 1910 1915 


Number... .- 


10,213} 11,674) 1,781} 2,248 
Teachers...| 41,667] 62,519] 11,146) 14,026 
Pupils.... . .| 915,061|1,328,984] 117,400] 155,044 


Considering pupils only, the increase 
during the period for public high 
schools is 45.2 per cent., and for pri- 


Public High Schools 


Geographical 
Division Num- /Teach- 
ber ers 


North Atlantic... 
North Central. . 


South Atlantic..} 1,287] 4,587] 39,898] 52,316 
South Central...| 1,738] 6,601) 59,523) 78,432 
Western........ 1,079} 7,921] 71,901| 85,023 


Control of Private High Schools— 
More than two-thirds of the private 
high schools, having an enrollment of 
104,000 students, are under the con- 
trol of religious denominations. The 
Roman Catholic schools of this class 
number 975, with 5,154 instructors 
and 56,182 students. The denomina- 
tions reporting more than 5,000 stu- 
dents in the schools under their con- 
trol are the Baptist with 7,539 stu- 
dents; Episcopal, 6,389 students; 
Methodist, 6,567 students. Altogether 
59 different denominations are rep- 
resented, with students in the schools 
under their control ranging in number 
from 19 in a school of the People’s 
Mission to 4,765 in schools controlled 
by the Latter Day Saints. 


Students 


of this practical training steadily in- 
creases. Reports from 158 of the in- 
stitutions give total receipts for the 
year amounting to $2,897,243, includ- 
ing $735,170 appropriations for 16 
state schools and Howard University 
at Washington, D. C. The property 
valuation for 194 of these schools is 
very nearly 15% million dollars. 


EDUCATION 


vate high schools 32 per cent. In the 
earlier year the public high schools 
claimed 78.9 per cent. of all the teach- 
ers and 88.6 per cent. of the pupils; 
in the later year their proportion of 
teachers had risen to 81.6 per cent. 
and of the pupils to 89.5 per cent. 
The increase in public high schools 
has been quite uniform throughout 
the country and is even more marked 
in rural communities and small cities 
than in the larger cities. 

Statistics of High Schools—The 
distribution of the high schools by 
geographical divisions in 1915 was as 
follows: 


Private High Schools 


Num- |Teach- eyed ere 
Total | ber ers | Boys | ‘Girls | Total 


2,288) 17,233| 191,507/{219,237| 410,744| 703] 5,400| 28,673] 28,597| 57,270 
5,282| 26,177| 238,615] 292,532| 531/147| 623] 3,622) 16,908{ 23,589] 40,497 


92,214] 336] 1,838] 10,546] 10,342) 20,888 
137,955] 372) 1,793) 11,170} 10,749) 21,919 
156,924) 214] 1,373) 5,911] 8,559) 14,470 


Coeducation.—_With very few excep- 
tions the public high schools are co- 
educational, only a little more than 
six per cent. of their pupils being in 


schools for one sex exclusively. On 


the contrary, more than half the pu- 
pils in private high schools attend 
separate schools. These include 451 
schools for boys with 39,543 students, 
and 799 schools for girls with 46,945 
students. 

Income and Property.—It is impos- 
sible to present exactly the financial 
resources or property valuation of 
public high schools, as these par- 
ticulars are often included with the 
entire state systems. As a rule, the 
publie schools of this class are lib- 
erally supported. The total income 
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for 3,905 schools reporting the item 
amounts to 2434 million dollars, of 
which above 90 per cent. was from 
public appropriations. The grounds. 
and buildings reported for 11,159 
public high schools have a value of 
407% millions, and the value of scien- 
tific apparatus for 10,471 schools, 
28% million dollars. The correspond- 
ing items for private high schools are 
as follows: 1,046 schools, amount 
of income, 12 million dollars, of 
which above 60 per cent. is derived 
from tuition fees; the grounds and 
buildings of 1,438 schools are valued 
at $124,300,000, and the scientific 
apparatus of 1,326 schools at about 
$8,000,000. 

Duration of Secondary Course.— 
The question of the equivalence of 
American and foreign secondary 
schools is one of international im- 
portance and causes constant inquiry 
as to the curricula of the former. 
In comparisons in this matter the 
programme of the four-year high 
schools is taken as typical. It can- 
not be claimed that this is equiva- 
lent to the eight or nine years of the 
Huropean secondary schools, but 
since the latter take the pupils at 


12 years of age, the difference fur- 
nishes a strong argument for limit- 
ing the usual period of elementary 
study in the United States to six 
years and thus lowering by two years 
the entrance age to the high-school 
course. Under the designation of 
the “six and six plan” this change 
is taking place all over the country. 

At present, of the entire number 
of public high schools, 8,440 with 
56,870 teachers and 1,236,099 students 
are full four-years schools. Their 
students comprise 93 per cent. of all 
in public secondary schools, as 
against 88 per cent. in 1910. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the movement 
for junior high schools is limited. 

The proportion of students com- 
pleting the high-school course con- 
tinues to increase from year to year. 
In 1915 the fourth-year students 
numbered 212,981, or 14.43 per cent. 
of the total enrollment in all second- 
ary schools, against 12.25 per cent. 
in 1907. : : 

Subjects of Instruction——The va- 
ried purposes which the high schools 
serve are indicated by the distribu- 
tion of students by courses of in- 
struction as here given: 


Academic.........-eeseccceeeereesereercces 
Commercial .......cs neces cence eee eee entre 
- Technical or Manual Training.....-.-+--+++-- 
Training for Teachers.....-....seeeeeeeereee 
Agricultural... .....---seeceeceeececererees 
Domestic Economy .....--.-+-+ee-r cere erseee 


The greatest increase in the num- 
ber of students, as compared with 
the previous year, is in the academic 
courses, which in the ease of public 
high schools gained 161,000 students. 
The domestic economy and agricultur- 
al courses follow with gains, respec- 
tively, of 85,000 and 58,000. 

Trend of Studies——Among recent 
efforts to disclose the trend of sec- 
ondary education in this country is 
an investigation made by the Bureau 
of Education, resulting in a com- 
parative view of the proportion of 
students in typical studies at inter- 
vals of five years, from 1890 to 1915. 
Considering the entire period, the 
change in Latin for public schools 


Public High Schools | Private High Schools ‘ 
N 
ue. Students one Students 
11,635 |1,044,200 2,248 136,264 
2,863 08,605 762 17,706 
2,809. 139,731 204 5,644 
1,189 25,721 292 5,952 
4,665 90,708 253 4,440 
3,488 160,575 511 11,507 


hag been from 34.69 per cent. to 37.32 
per cent., and the change in Greek 
from 3.05 to 0.29 per cent. For pri- 
vate schools the corresponding change 
has been for Latin from 31.32 to 
54.94 per cent., and for Greek from 
7.02 to 5.82 per cent. The movement 
in languages for the last decade, ex- 
pressed in percentage of students pur- 
suing each, is as follows: 


Public Private 
High Schools High Schools 
1905 | 1915 | 1905 | 1915 
Latin...... 50.21 | 37.32 | 46.47 | 54.94 
Greek...... 1.47 .29 | 6.67 | 5.82 
French..... “14 | 8.80 | 25.79 | 26.74 
German ....| 20.25 | 24.39 | 20.89 | 22.33 
Spanish.,..] ...-- CBS R Meares 2.71 
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The movement as regards lan- 
guage study is not very marked ex- 
cepting in the case of Greek. With 
regard to other studies, the com- 
parison shows that the exact sciences, 
chemistry, and physics, have slightly 
declined while the biological sciences 
have increased. It is of interest also 
to notice that rhetoric, which was 
studied by 4842 per cent. of pupils 


in 1905, increased in 1910 to 584% per 
cent., and English literature from 
49.3 to 55.8 per cent. 

It is a matter of consequence that 
so large a proportion of high-school 
pupils take the academic course since, 
as a rule, this indicates the inten- 
tion of going on to higher institu- 
tions. The extent of this purpose is 
indicated by these data for 1914: 


* Geographical Division 


Public School Private School 
Graduates Graduates | 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Total Prepared Total Prepared 
for College for College 
176,056 38.85 22,285 42.59 
51,050 27 .96 9,306 46.15 
78,516 35.64 6,072 33.17 
11,651 44.93 2,635 46.19. 
15,735 45.09 2,458 49.31 
19,104 44.66 1,814 36.55 


Above 200 county and township 
high schools have been established in 
western and southern states during 
the year, all making provision for 
studies relating to rural industries. 
New Hampshire has a well devised 
system of vocational studies for high 
schools which is followed by above 90 
schools having full four-years courses. 

Vocational Education.—Vocational 
education has passed the stage of 
tentative experiment and has found 
assured place in state and city sys- 
tems of public instruction. It re- 
mains to extend its adoption through- 
out the country and to secure for it 
adequate support. The educational 
associations, labor unions, and wom- 
en’s clubs are all united in furthering 
this cause, and their efforts are heart- 
ily seconded by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America. Councils as to the best 
means of carrying on this department 
of education are assuming more and 
more definite direction, largely as a 
result of vocational surveys such as 
that carried on within the last few 
years in Cleveland and Richmond, 
and during 1916 in Minneapolis and 
Denver. The first vocational survey 
of an entire state was undertaken 
during the year by the Indiana State 
Board of Education, which commit- 
ted the task to a special committee. 
This body included representatives 
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of the state Board of Education and 
of the city systems in the state, the 
state University and the National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education; the immediate di- 
rection of the survey was entrusted 
to C. H. Winslow, formerly of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The conviction prevails that day 
continuation schools with compulsory 
attendance for young employees must 
be included in systems of public in- 
struction. In 10 states Iegal provi- 
sion has been made for the mainte- 
nance of vocational classes or schools, 
and state aid is extended to com- 
munities carrying out the provision. 
The legislature of Wisconsin has 
taken very advanced ground in this 
respect, the apprenticeship law 
passed in 1915 requiring part-time 
school attendance of apprentices un- 
der contract up to 18 years of age. 
Massachusetts leads in the number of 
vocational schools, the report for 
1915 giving 77 state-aided vocational 
schools in 39 cities and towns, show- 
ing an increase of 47 schools, repre- 
senting 36 cities and towns, over the 
preceding year. The total cost to 
the municipalities and the state for 
these schools was $689,870. The 
total enrollment in state-aided schools 
of this kind was 18,322, and the en- 
rollment in other vocational schools 
of the state brought the total up to 
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28,982. The legislature of New Jer- 
sey appropriated $60,000 for the year 
beginning Nov. 1, 1916, to carry out 
the provisions of the law pertaining 
to vocational schools. Important ex- 
periments in organizing county voca- 
tional schools are reported from this 
state. 

‘At Menomonie, Wis., a codperative 
arrangement has been made between 
the public schools and Stout Tnsti- 
tute by which 16 lines of vocational 
work are offered to boys in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades and first two 
years of the public high schools. This 
experiment illustrates the possibility 
of offering a variety of practical ac- 
tivities to the pupils of public schools 
without large additional expense. 
Several notable benefactions also have 
been made during the year for the 
purpose of establishing vocational 
schools either under the direction of 
the local school board or an_inde- 
pendent board. In Scranton, Pa., a 
bequest of above $400,000 has just 
become available for establishing a 
manual training school for boys and. 
girls, and Portland, Ore., received a 
gift of $100,000 from a private estate 
for a similar purpose. 

The vocational surveys to which 
reference has been made include a 


_ study of opportunities, which is an 


important factor in the whole prob- 
Jem of vocational education. Com- 
mittees and societies of vocational 
guidance have been formed in con- 
nection with many public school sys- 
tems, and also in colleges and uni- 
versities. During the year the Board 
of Education of Chicago assumed 
charge of the Vocation Bureau which 
had been maintained by the Chicago 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. In 


“Pennsylvania plans have been per- 


fected for extensive codperation in 
dealing with the problem of juvenile 
employment in that state. Under this 
plan applications for work received 
from boys or girls between the ages of 
14 to 18 years will be referred to the 
vocational-education division of the 
public schools. (See also XV, Voca- 
tional Education.) 

Physical Training and Military 
Drill—The subject of physical train- 
ing and military drill has excited 
wide discussion during the year, 
which has led in Louisiana to an act 
providing for instruction in military 
science for boys in high schools when 
practicable, and in New York to the 
passage of a comprehensive act pro- 
viding for physical training in the 
schools and for military training out- 
side of the schools. In accordance 
with this measure: 

All pupils above the age of eight years 
in all elementary and secondary schools 
shall receive as part of the prescribed 
courses of instruction such physical 
training as the regents, after conference 
with the military-training commission, 
may determine during periods which 
shall average at least 20 minutes in each 
school day. ... All boys above the 
age of 16 years and not over 19 years 
(except boys exempted by the commis- 
sion) shall be given such military train- 
ing as the commission may prescribe for 
periods aggregating not more than three 
hours in each week during the school or 
college year. 

An inquiry as to schools having 
military drill for the last two years 
yielded the following results: 


1914 1915 
Public |Private| Public |Private 


ta ea 
Number of 


schools... . 75 86 119 113 
Number _ of 

boysindrill| 8,702 | 6,835 14,481 | 8,836 
Per cent. of 

total boys.| 51.8 | 97.00 52.8 95.3 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Progress.—The provision for train- 
ing teachers has been greatly in- 
creased during the past five years, as 
appears from the following compari- 
son between 1911 and 1915: 


Public Private 
Institutions Institutions 
1911 1915 1911 1915 
Number....] 1,060 1,484 323 584 
Students, .. .1100,785 |137,094 12,329 | 30,735 


The ratio of increase in the num- 
ber of students during the period is 
36 per cent. for public institutions 
and 149 per cent, for private insti- 
tutions. 

Agencies of Instruction—The dif- 
ferent classes of institutions engaged 
in the work of training teachers and 
the distribution of students among 
them in the year 1915 were as fol- 
lows: 
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Tnstitutions| Students 

Public normal schools. 232 94,300 
Private normal pene 41 6,025 
Public universities . 63 17,073 
Private universities. 251 18,758 
Public high schools. . 1,189 25,721 
Private high schools... Ae 292 5,952 

Grand total........ 2,068 167,829 


The Graduates and the Demand.— 
The total graduates in 1915 num- 
bered 21,944. The appropriations for 
public normal schools amounted in 
1910-11 to $6,368,761 for support and 

' $1,718,990 for buildings; the cor- 
responding amounts for 1915 were 
$10,726,459 and $1,957,199. The 
striking fact in the recent record of 
this work is the establishment of 
training courses in the high schools 
and the increase in the number of 
universities and colleges engaged in 
the work. Notwithstanding this 
progress the supply of trained teach- 
ers falls far short of the needs of 
the country, the deficiency being 
specially marked in the rural schools. 
It is estimated that there are 212,- 
000 one-teacher rural schools in the 
United States and that at least 70,- 
000 of these are in charge of teachers 
who have had only an elementary edu- 
cation and no professional training. 
Unfortunately, even if the provision 
for the training of teachers was suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the en- 
tire country, the low salaries and liv- 
ing’ conditions in many rural dis- 
tricts would keep qualified teachers 
away from the schools. 

The Summer Schools.—It should be 
noted in this connection that the 
summer schools which are main- 


tained by leading universities, col-! 


leges, and normal schools, have he- 
come largely centers for increasing 
the professional qualifications of 
teachers. Usually, however, they at- 
tract those who are already in the 
service. The number of such schools 
reported in 1915 was 674, with a 
registration of 241,811 students, of 
whom 86,581 were men. ‘The esti- 
mated cost of 564 of these schools 
was $3,404,522. The average length 
of session was a little above seven 
weeks and many of the ablest pro- 
fessors of the country were engaged 
as instructors. 

Current Discussion—The changes 
in the classification and programmes 
of public schools which are taking 
place throughout the country demand 
new methods and purposes in the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. 
The\subject has been prominent in all 
educational discussions of the year. 
On the one side are the extreme ad- 
vocates of vocational subjects, and 
on the other, those who insist upon 
sound fundamental training. A- 
notable contribution to the discus- 
sion has been made by a report of the 
Wisconsin county training schools 
for teachers in rural schools pub- 
lished as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. The purely cultural ele- 
ments of the older programmes are 
eliminated from these schools. Com- 
munity service and vocational train- 
ing are emphasized in their relation 
to rural communities. The value of 
the report is enhanced by opinions on 
the part of superintendents in the 
state who have had the opportunity 
of judging of the abilities of the 
teachers thus far graduated from the 
county training schools. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Statistics.—Higher education in the 
United States is the province of uni- 
versities, colleges, and technical 
schools, representing, as the designa- 
tions indicate, differences in scope 
and purpose, but possessing, in com- 
mon, the authority to confer degrees. 
Each year sees, also, a closer ap- 
proach to equality in entrance re- 
quirements and a steady increase in 
the number of states requiring proof 
of adequate equipment, in teaching 
foree and available resources on the 


part of institutions seeking a college 
charter. 

For the year ending June, 1915, 
the number of institutions reporting 
under the head of higher was 563. 
The total registration of students in 
the collegiate and resident graduate 
departments was 237,168, which ex- 
ceeded by 20,675 the corresponding 
number for the previous year. Spe- 
cial students (40,394) and students > 
in professional departments (39,903) 
raised the total given above to 317,- 
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465 students in the departments 
recognized as higher. All indications 


point to a large increase of students 


in the report for 1916, partly as a 
result of the European War, which 
has retained or sent here students who 


Professors and Instructors 


under normal circumstances would 
have repaired to Europe. 

The distribution of the higher in- 
stitutions, professors and students, 
by the geographical divisions of the 
country, is as follows: 


: . | Pr Pro- 

Geographical |128ti-| para- Col- | ‘fes- 
Division tu- | ‘tory |legiate| sional 

De- | De | De- 

part- | Part- | part- 

ments | ™€2'S | ments 
United States. 563 | 3,626) 21,653) 7,426 
North Atlantic..} 118 675| 7,489) 2,470 
North Central...| 213 | 1,729} 7,534] 2,622 
South Atlantic,.| 97 543] 2,178 808 
South Central...| 86 | 433] 2,053 877 
Western........} 49 246) 2,399 649 


As indicated in the table, the pre- 
paratory and professional depart- 
ments of higher institutions are pro- 
vided with separate professors or 
instructors and. hence do not, as @ 
rule, draw from the teaching force of 
the collegiate departments. The dis- 
tribution of students other than pre- 
paratory, who do not come within 
the present consideration, is as fol- 


lows: 
» 


es 


* Men Women Total 
Collegiate ...| 141,836 79,763 | 221,599 
Graduate... . 10,471 5,098 15,569 
Professional. . 38,128 1,775 39,903 
Total....| 190,435 86,636 | 277,071 
Special?. . 15,515 | 24,879 40,394 
Total....| 205,950 111,515 | 317,465 


l Includes students in music, oratory, business 
courses, etc., not entered for a degree. 
2 Includes duplicates. 


Students 
Total Preparatory Total 

(excluding (excluding 

duplicates) Departments duplicates) 
Men | Women| Men |Women| Men | Women 
26,636| 5,931|.31,596] 16,444) 232,572) 124,917 
9,099 1,444] 8,897) 2,609] 76,535) 28,761 
9,518} 2,411].13,055) 6,247 87,588] 56,436 
2,635 761| 3,658} 2,967) 23,854) 11,882 
2,614 801] 4,025] 3,941} 23,460 14,632 
2,770 514] 1,961 680} 21,135) 13,206 


The income of higher institutions 
offers striking proof of their apprecia- 
tion throughout the country. Com- 
parison in this respect for a period 
of years must necessarily be limited 
to permanent sources of income. The 
amount under this head for the year 
under review was $66,555,207, an 
increase of about 314 million over the 
corresponding amount for the pre- 
vious year. ‘The total considered was 
derived as follows: From state and 
municipal appropriations, 37.1 per 
cent.; income from invested funds, 
27.4 per cent.; from tuition fees and 
other educational services, 35.5 per 
cent. As will be shown presently, the 
income from these sources was but 
little more than half the total re- 
ceipts of the higher institutions for 
the year. Many of the remaining 
sources, however, are special or 
ephemeral and therefore do not form 
a basis for indicating steady growth. 


PROPERTY AND INCOME OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee nner eee ee eee eee ee a et Ra RT SEEDERS 


Receipts (all sources) 


Value of 
aaah Vali pails ot Prod Total 
5 sclentince alue uildings roduc- uy 
Secure ion apparatus, of (including tive oneluenre Toa 
on |machinery,| grounds | dormi- funds of addi-. | including 
= re ree es 
furniture er 


25,515,780) 28,658,470] 120,058,305 


North Atlantic.... 
North Central.... 
South Atlantic.... 
South Central. ... 
Western.......... 


27,499,712] 30,210,491 


7,047,698] 11,867,973] 37,202,316 
6,211,389] 8,948,857) 22,830,816 
8,919,925] 6,585,806} 25,360,229 


193,912,267| 38,360,736] 44,228,537 

87,246,926] 97,451,841) 39,424,304 41,852,302 
22,092,420} 10,066,389] 11,625,997 

33,288,759| 8,703,026) 8,896,245 

46,621,120] 10,975,771} 11,696,215 
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Coeducation.—The extent to which 
coeducation prevails in the higher 
institutions is indicated by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Undergraduates 

Colleges for men only............-. 40,905 

Colleges for women only........... 19,179 
Coeducational Colleges: 

IVDO ss cintas Sioainiateus ka ateleip) piars alata 100,931 

VV IOSRIO NL oreo rane cty erates alleth ataysie nieve ile iota 60,584 

Total Siiwiass oe nate qalaeiicarcatte te 221,599 


‘As compared with the correspond- 
ing figures for 1910-11, there has 
been an increase of 49 per cent. in 
the number of men attending coedu- 
cational colleges, and an increase of 
43 per cent. in the corresponding 
number of women. The increase un- 
der both considerations is much 
greater than that in the number of 
students in colleges exclusively for 
men or for women. 

Control—Of the total institutions 
reporting under the head of higher 
education, 95 are controlled by states 
or municipalities and 468 by private 
corporations. The former registered 
96,797 undergraduate and graduate 
students, or nearly 50 per cent. of 
the total of the two classes. Seven 
of the number are municipal insti- 
tutions which by their recent activi- 
ties have brought into being an Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities. As a 
result of the emphasis thus placed 
upon the importance of the peculiar 
problems of cities in relation to the 
higher education, several universities 
of large scope, but identified in great 
measure by their patronage and 
sources of support with the cities in 
which they are respectively located, 
have come into the same organiza- 
tion. 

The drift of students toward the 
largest universities is determined by 
their location as well as by their 
prestige and resources. It is notice- 
able, however, that colleges -which 
confine themselves to undergraduate 
work attract fully 50 per cent. of 
the students of that class; on the 
other hand, of graduate students the 
great majority, 60 per cent., are reg- 
istered in 19 universities, which, with 
two exceptions, report receipts above 
1% million dollars, the range being 
from $1,235,891 (Leland Stanford, 
dr.) to $4,334,540 (Columbia). The 
two exceptions noted are the Uni- 


versity of Iowa and New York Uni- 
versity, each of which comes very 
near the million limit. These fig- 
ures illustrate a movement toward 
the relegation of graduate students to 
centers offering great facilities for 
mature students fully prepared for 
the higher orders of research. 
Benefactions.—The aggregate of 
gifts and bequests, excluding grants 
by the United States, different states, 
and municipalities, reported for the 
year 1914-15, was $20,310,124, or 64 
per cent. of all educational benefac- 
tions for the year. Of this amount, 
$5,984,635 was for increase of plant, 
$3,556,419 for current expenses, and 
$10,769,070 for endowment. Thirty- 
five universities, colleges and tech- 
nological schools reported gifts above 
$100,000 received during 1914-15, 
amounting to $14,935,799. The fol- 
lowing institutions received above one 
million each in benefactions: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Johns Hopkins 
University, Harvard University, Wel- 
lesley College, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Yale University fol- 
lowed with $965,791, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Princeton each secured very 
nearly $800,000. The state universi- 
ties seldom receive large benefactions, 
but their appropriations from the 
states suffice to make up for this lack. 
Colleges of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts——Colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts endowed by 
the Land Grant Act of 1862 are in- 
cluded in the general statistics of 
higher institutions. They deserve, 
however, special mention because of 
their relation to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the important part which 
they have taken in promoting the 
industrial development of the coun- 
try. The number of these institu- 
tions is 69, of which 52 are exclusive- 
ly for white students and 17 ex- 
clusively for colored students. The 
former registered in 1915, 114,905 
students, and the latter 10,170 stu- 
dents. The increasing attention to 
the special subjects for which they 
were originally intended is indicated 
by the growing proportion of stu- 
dents in various branches of agri- 
culture and engineering. In 1915 © 
they numbered 43,960 in the colleges 
for white students, an increase since 
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1911 of 34 per cent. In the colleges 
for the colored race all the students 
are registered in practical courses. 

The income of this class of insti- 
tutions for 1915 was $31,961,765, 
of which 11 per cent. was derived 
from the Federal Government, 56 
per cent. from state appropriations, 
and 33 per cent. from private sources. 
The special work of these institu- 
tions has been greatly stimulated by 
the appropriations for agricultural 
experiment stations and extension 
work, the income of which in 1915 
reached a total of $4,065,000 (see 
also XVII, Agriculture). Recent 
estimates of the value of the original 
endowment by the act of 1862 show 
that permanent funds amounting to 
$14,493,441 have been created by the 
sale of allotted lands. There remain 
unsold 1,090,294 acres. 

The year 1916 has been marked by 
the elimination of preparatory work 
from several of the institutions and 
increased facilities for the scientific 
subjects and experimental work per- 
taining to their specialties. 

The interests of the agricultural 
colleges and the extension service 
were the main subjects of considera- 
tion in the annual meeting of the 
Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations held in 
Washington on Nov. 15. The means 
of extending the knowledge of scien- 
tific agriculture and the results of 
efforts in this direction were set forth 
in a most interesting manner in the 
conference of the county agent lead- 


ers also held in Washington in No- 


vember. 
ture.) 
Surveys.—The year has not been 
marked by any striking event in the 
province of higher education, but in 
review its record assumes unusual 
significance. The fact that state in- 
stitutions are a public trust has been 
emphasized recently by the call for 
survey, of those maintained in Iowa, 
North Dakota, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. These surveys, completed dur- 
ing the year, have been conducted 
with entire impartiality under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Education 
and by representative committees 
intent only upon the solution of diffi- 
cult problems. In each case the in- 
tensive study of the institutions con- 


(See also XVII, Agricul- 


cerned has been preceded by a broad 
investigation of the respective states, 
their crude resources, their indus- 
tries, and their population and_ its 
distribution. The nature of the 
demand having thus been ascertained, 
it seems possible to determine how 
far duplication of purposes and 
courses of instruction would be de- 
sirable in a state, and the points at 
which special facilities should be 
concentrated. The surveys necessari- 
ly differ in detail, but they yield 
certain principles of administration 
which may regulate state activities, 
generally, in the realm of higher edu- 
cation. 

The report of the survey of the 
state-supported higher institutions of 
Iowa is particularly instructive in 
respect to duplication of institutions 
and subjects of instruction, a matter 
which was pressed for consideration 
in the call for the survey. The pith 
of the conclusion of this report is 
comprised in the recommendation of 
“major and service lines” of work at 
the three state institutions. To il- 
lustrate, agriculture would be a ma- 
jor line at the land-grant college, and 
English, as essential to the proper 
cultivation of the major, would be- 
long to the service line. The sugges- 
tion is valuable but demands wise ap- 
plication. The chapter in the Lowa re- 
port, covering the results of a highly 
technical examination of selected 
buildings at the three state institu- 
tions with the purpose of determin- 
ing the means of avoiding structural 
waste, is valuable as a model of 
method in the solution of a difficult 
problem. 

The survey of the state institutions 
of Washington, including as it did 
three normal schools, necessarily ex- 
tended in some measure to the entire 
system of public instruction and thus 
emphasized not only the principle of 
unity, but also the responsibility that 
rests upon higher institutions as di- 
rective forces in popular education. 
From this point of view the stand- 
ards set forth in the report for a 
graded system of teacher preparation, 
and the call for a revision of the 
course of study for common schools, 
having in view the distinctive condi- 
tions of urban and rural communi- 
ties, form a constructive contribution — 
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to the widespread discussion of these 
two subjects. 

The economic motive underlying 
many recent investigations is indi- 
cated by the report of an intensive 
study on the part of a committee 
appointed to examine the matter of 
costs in the College of the City of 
New York. <A fact which stands. out 
in clear relief in the report of this 
committee is the difficulty of securing 
reliable data showing the distribution 
of expense in higher institutions be- 
tween teaching, administration, and 
the varied activities which make up 
what is termed “operation.” For 
this reason the report of this com- 
mittee, which is precise and exhaus- 
tive as regards the institution sur- 
veyed, will long serve as a guide and 
a source of helpful suggestions for 
other institutions of its class. 

In addition to the ex cathedra sur- 
veys, several institutions have fol- 
lowed the early example of Oberlin 
by intensive investigations of their 
own operations either considered as 
a whole or by special features. Smith 
College, for example, completed dur- 
ing the year an investigation of the 
actual work of students and instruc- 
tors which will aid in desirable read- 
justments. Miami University has 
made an intensive study of its ad- 
ministrative activities. The surveys, 
whether by external or institutional 
committees, afford a large body of 
precise information which forms a 
basis for what may be termed scien- 
tific knowledge of higher institutions, 
as contrasted with speculative the- 
ories and judgments. The effect of 
such exact knowledge is already seen 
in the tendency of institutions lack- 
ing the resources necessary for the 
more pretentious work to accept an 
inferior classification, or to merge 
their resources with those of other 
small colleges. Changes of this kind 
react favorably upon the movement 
for increasing public high schools, 
which is hindered where an excess 
of small colleges exists. 

Entrance Requirements. — Apart 
from the surveys, the salient events 
of the year pertaining to higher edu- 
cation relate to the subjects of en- 
trance requirements and academic 
freedom. The admission of students 
to universities by certificate from 


accredited high schools, a policy long 
established in the Middle West, has 
brought about a change in the prac- 
tice of the eastern states which may 
be regarded as a modification of the 
certificate plan. The modified plan, 
which combines the certificate and 
examination methods of admission, 
was adopted by Harvard in 191] and 
by Princeton, Yale, and several other 
institutions in 1915. It was en- 
dorsed by the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and later the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
decided to offer a set of comprehensive 
examinations, adapted to the use of 
the colleges represented in the Board, 
which should propose to offer compre- 
hensive examinations for admission 
purposes. This decision went into 
effect in June, 1916, at which time 
the universities above mentioned 
availed themselves of the service. 
The papers of the Examining Board 
will be prepared by committees rep- 
resenting the universities concerned 
and also secondary schools; and will 
thus have the advantage of embody- 
ing varied opinions, thereby meeting 
a wider range of preparatory train- 
ing. It also enables the university 
to have the advantage of a much 
wider distribution of its examination 
papers. For example, the places 
which Harvard has reached by this 
arrangement are four times as many 
as those to which its separate ex- 
amination papers were formerly sent. 
The adoption of this plan indicates 
the disposition of the higher institu- 
tions concerned to make all reason- 
able concessions to the secondary 
schools of the country. The new 
method of college admission adopted 
during the year by Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, to go 
into effect in 1919, is the same in 
general plan as that outlined above. 

It is interesting to note that the 
New Hampshire College, as announced 
in its current catalogue, has arranged 
to admit without examination grad- 
uates of high schools or academies of 
New Hampshire which are approved 
by the state Department of Public 
Instruction, provided the. preparatory 
training meets the division entrance 
requirements of the college. This ac- 
tion accords with the general opinion 
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of state superintendents in New Eng- 
land that the high schools should 
have more freedom in adapting their 
curricula to practical local needs. 

In those sections of the country in 
which the standard of admission to 
higher institutions has been notice- 
ably low there is a general tendency 
to increase the requirements. For 
example, the South Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Colleges in its meeting of 
April, 1915, adopted a minimum 
standard of college admission to take 
effect in 1916. In several states in 
which the certificate plan has long 
prevailed, measures have been taken, 
to raise the number of “units” re- 
quired for certification, or to insure 
a higher content for each unit. 

Academic Freedom—The cause of 
academic freedom has been signally 
advanced during the year by the ac- 
tion of the board of trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania and that 
of the directors of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. The action in the former case 
is one effect of the termination of the 
tenure of Prof. Scott Nearing which 
excited much discussion in 1915 (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 786). The trustees of 
the University on Dee. 21, 1915, 
adopted statutes which preclude 
hereafter the summary dismissal of 
a professor. His right to a hearing 
in his own case is assured by the fol- 
lowing provision: 

A professor or an assistant professor 
shall be removed by the board of trus- 
tees only after a conference between a 
committee, consisting of one representa- 
tive from each of the faculties in the 
university (such representative being 
chosen by the faculty of which the rep- 
resentative is a member), and a commit- 
tee of equal number from the board of 
trustees, at which conference the provost 
shall preside, and upon a report from 


such conference to the board of trustees 
for consideration and action by them. 


The action of the directors of Bryn 
Mawr College was the climax of dis- 
cussions growing out of the alleged 
arbitrary authority of the president 
of the college, Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
who finally suggested the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to de- 
cide upon a new administrative 
policy. The plan recommended by 
this committee and adopted by the 
directors provides for the representa- 
tion of the faculty on the board of 
directors, for their codperation 


through a standing committee in the 
choice and appointment of profes- 
sors, and for impartial judgments in 
the case of the proposed removal of a 
professor or associate professor with 
opportunity for a full hearing of the 
ease on his own part. 

Curricula—The latest extensions of 
university curricula are in the direc- 
tion of expert accountancy and effi- 
cient civic administration. To a de- 
gree the former subject merges into 
the latter, but it had earlier and inde- 
pendent recognition and has a suf- 
ficient content of its own. The 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion started the movement in this 
direction some years ago, and new 
impetus was given by the National 
Conference on Universities and Pub- 
lic Service held in New York in the 
spring of 1914 (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 
234). 

During 1916 a Society for the Pro- 
motion of Training for Public Serv- 
ice was formed and abundant ma- 
terial for its consideration has been 
supplied by the reports of two special 
committees. The first of these com- 
mittees, appointed by President But- 
ler of Columbia University, has of- 
fered a programme for what is 
termed adequate training “for unoffi- 
cial public service and non-technical 
administrative positions.” The sub- 
jects of the programme are not en- 
tirely new, but they are brought to- 
gether in a new relation and provi- 
sion is made for practical field work - 
and observation under expert direc- 
tion such as that of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 

The second committee was ap- 
pointed by President Mezes of the 


‘College of the City of New York to 


draw up plans for a new department 
of the College to be under a director 
of public-service training. This de- 
partment would contain an intelli- 
gence office or clearing house for 
civil-service positions, maintained in: 
the interests of the students, insti- 
tute a service of exchange of stu- 
dents, instructors, and credits he- 
tween the College and the training’ 
school for public service and the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, and also 
advise as to the special courses of 
instruction that will fit the students 
for careers in the public service. 
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Plans for the new type of uni- 
versity extension provided for by the 
Massachusetts legislature are still 
in a tentative stage. They embody 
the latest tendencies in the extension 
work of the older universities, which 
are tersely expressed as “state serv- 
ice.’ ‘The value of university exten- 
sion and the conditions of fruitful 
graduate work were the chief sub- 
jects of deliberation in the annual 
meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities which was held at 
Clark University in November. The 
expanding scope of the universities 
and their relation to the public school 
systems engaged chief attention in 
the Conference of State Universities 
held at Washington, D. C., Nov. 
14-16. 

Military Training—The subject of 
military training in colleges has been 
widely discussed during the year, and 
its introduction is approved by a 
» very large proportion of college and 
university presidents. President 
Hadley of Yale University, in com- 
mending the effect of the training re- 
ceived by college students in the mili- 
tary camps planned by General Wood, 
expresses the opinion that if supple- 
mented by a certain amount of theo- 
retical instruction, it might properly 
be recognized in the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree. 

A conference of college and uni- 
versity presidents with members of 
the General Staff and officials of the 
- War Department was held during the 
year. The committee was appointed 
by Acting Secretary of War Ingra- 
ham, who presided over the confer- 
ence in the absence of Secretary Ba- 
ker. As a result of the conference, 
official authorization for the training 
in military science of students in 16 
of the country’s universities was giv- 
en by the War Department to ex- 
ecutive officers of these institutions 
at the conference. A curriculum will 
be drafted in the interests of those 
students who take the military 
course, the completion of which will 
enable them to obtain commissions as 
reserve officers. This curriculum will 
be made effective, when completed, by 
a general order issued by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Miscellaneous Events—Among no- 
table events of the year was the cele- 
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bration by Yale University, in Octo- 
ber, of the 200th anniversary of its 
removal from Saybrook to New Ha- 
ven. The impressive ceremonies were 
enlivened by a brilliant historical 
pageant. 

The dedication of the new build- 
ings of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in June was marked by 
a wonderful demonstration of trans- 
continental telegraphy. Gifts to the 
amount of $3,150,000 were announced 
by President Maclaurin. 

Rutgers College celebrated its 150th 
anniversary on Oct. 13; the Queen of 
the Netherlands was represented by 


‘Chevalier Van Rappard, the Minister 


of the Netherlands to the United 
States. 

The Harvard Divinity School ob- 
served on Oct. 5 the centenary of its 
recognition as a distinct professional 
school., f 

The commencement at Fordham 
University, New York City, was 
marked by exercises celebrating the 
75th year of its foundation. 

The inauguration of Dr. Henry Suz- 
zalo, appointed in 1915 as president 
of the University of Washington at 
Seattle, was formally celebrated on 
March 20. <A few days later Dr. 
EK. O. Holland, a graduate of Indiana 
University, and formerly Fellow in 
education in Columbia University, 
was installed as president of Wash- 
ington State College. 

The State University of Iowa, 
having successfully passed the recent 
period of storm, enters upon a new 
era under the presidency of Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Jessup, who for four years has 
been at the head of the University 
College of Education. 

_ The new president of the Colorado 
School of Mines is Howard G. Par- 
malee of Denver. 

The installation of Ernest Martin 
Hopkins as president of Dartmouth 
College on Oct. 6 brought together a 
brilliant company of distinguished 
educators. Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, 
the former president of Dartmouth, 
resigned the position to take the pro- 
fessorship of physics in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Unusual interest was excited by 
the appointment of Dr. William Me- 
Clellan as dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of 
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the University of Pennsylvania. It 
is stated that this is the first ap- 
pointment of the kind drawn from 
the business world. 

Dr. Abram W. Harris, president of 
Northwestern University, resigned to 
accept the secretaryship of the Meth- 
odist Board of Education. The trus- 
tees have decided to entrust the di- 
rection of the university to a com- 
mittee of the deans. : 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur was in- 
stalled as president of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, succeed- 
ing Dr. John Casper Branner. 

Dr. John Widtsoe has been called 
from the presidency of Utah Agri- 
cultural college to that of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

Dr. Robert E. Vinson was installed 
during the year as president of the 
University of Texas. 

Dr. Frank Butler Trotter, who has 
been acting president of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia since 1914, 
has been appointed to the presidency. 

Dr. David Snedden, who for six 
years has held the position of state 
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commissioner of education in Massa- 
chusetts, accepted a professorship in 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Payson Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, was elected to suc- 
ceed Dr. Snedden. 

Great interest centered in the 
choice of a successor to the late 
Booker T. Washington as president 
of Tuskegee Institute. The choice 
eventually fell upon Major Robert 
R. Moton, a graduate of Hampton 
Institute and commandant of cadets 
at that institution for many years. 
Major Moton is distinguished as an 
orator and writer and is understood 
to be in full sympathy with the ideals 
for which Tuskegee stands. 

The Spingarn medal, a prize to be 
awarded annually to the colored man 
or woman who has rendered the great- 
est service to the colored race, was 
bestowed upon Prof. Ernest E. Just, 
a young scientist and professor in 
the _Howard University Medical 
School. Professor Just has gained 
distinction for original work in physi- 
ology, biology, and zodlogy. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Statistics of Professional Schools.— | departments, which are comprised in 
Professional education is given in| the following summary, the statistics 
‘independent schools and university! being for the year 1914-15: 


Graduated |Students Hav- 


Class Schools Instructors Students in 1915 ing a Degree 
PEDEOLORY erat oeaicins eae cae 164 1,533 10,588 1,872 4,202 
GW aces ika a omrave ein ate'¥/avols; ele 120 1,462 21,923 4,427 4,048 
Medicine..... Maeve bier sia 93 7,336 15,182 3,745 2,907 
Dentistry. ...c.c eres 50 1,583 9,647 2,236 259 
RATIO AGY cis wsiects wie oye wie 75 833 6,107 1,838 82 
Veterinary medicine...../ 22 356 2,608 675 23 
Mobley gecctbe scacetveraltiees 524 13,103 66,055 14,793 11,521 
ng  ——————————————————— 
Value of . Volumes 
Class Grounds and Endowment Benefactions 1 Total in 
Buildings 1 Funds Receipts | Libraries! 
SED BOOBY soy siete ls ms alessiev ery $23,792,106 $39,232,872 $1,467,055 $4,349,970 2,605,800 
A Wonntine trai ajaieinass:s es 4.50, 2,235,699 90, 1,688,267 1,236,742 
Medicine 23,251,380 2,661,076 7,898,462 776,541 
Dentistry....... 461,915 500 1,164,342 45,821 
Pharmacy a tol, 205,000 7,049 12,364 98,531 
Veterinary medicine.... Wi690,395. Nii csiw cree 40 320,484 17,755 
MORAL atest tse saree 67,314,427 65,386,866 4,226,296 15,933,889 4,781,190 


1 Includes university departments so far as separately reported. 


Medical Education—The year has 
witnessed decided advance in the ef- 
forts to raise the standard of both 
medical and legal education. In the 


case of medical schools the require- 
ment of two years’ collegiate work 
before admission to medical studies 
is now fairly established and will 
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probably be in general force by 1918. 
During 1916; 62 out of 96 medical 
colleges were exacting this amount of 
preliminary training, or had an- 
nounced definitely that the require- 
ment would be enforced in the next 
year or two. The number oi state 
licensing boards that had adopted 
the same standard was increased from 
10 to 17. At the annual conference 
in February the Council on Medical 
Education urged that this standard 
be adopted, and that the medical 
training itself should comprise a four 
years’ course to be followed by one 
year’s interneship in a hospital. The 
amendment to the constitution con- 
firming this action will be voted on 
in 1917. Subsequently the governing 
board of the American Medical As- 
sociation took similar action. This 
body also determined to codperate 
with the efforts now being made to 
save one or two years of the student’s 
time during the period of elementary 
and high-school education. ‘The fear 
that the higher entrance standards 
would prevent poor boys of great 
promise from studying for the pro- 
fession is displayed by the increas- 
ing number of scholarships to be 
won by examination, and the larger 
endowments and public appropria- 
tions for medical schools which en- 
able them to keep the fees lower than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The number of medical schools 
open to women has been increased 
during the year by the addition of 
the medical schools of Columbia and 
Yale Universities. There remain 28 
medical schools, including the medi- 
cal departments of seven state uni- 
versities, which are not open to wom- 
en. 
the proportion of women students 
has not materially increased. Fol- 
lowing the precedent of the last two 
years, several large donations have 
been given during the year for medi- 
cal research. The University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine re- 
ceived $150,000 for the establishment 
of a professorship in surgical re- 
search. Columbia University, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, re- 
ceived $100,000; Harvard University, 
$100,000; Johns Hopkins hospital, 
$150,000; all for medical research. 
The recommendation was also made 


It is noticeable, however, that, 


that a fund of more than $3,000,000 
for the treatment of cancerous, ner- 
vous, and similar ailments be given 
to the University of Pennsylvania 
hospital. The fund is the estate and 
increment covered by the will of 
Anna J. Jeanes, the noted Quaker 
philanthropist who died in 1908. The 
latest addition to the number of large 
gifts for medical education consists 
of $2,000,000 appropriated by the 
General Education Board and the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the estab- 
lishment of a medical department in 
the University of Chicago. The Uni- 
versity, it is understood, will set 
aside at least $2,000,000 for the same 
purpose, will give a site on the Mid- 
way valued at $500,000, and will raise 
a further sum of $3,300,000. The 
medical school will therefore start 
with an endowment of almost $8,000,- 
000, making it the most richly en- 
dowed of its class. 

The first graduate course in public 
health was established at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1909. Ten 
medical schools now offer such 
courses, and the Rockefeller .Founda- 
tion has provided funds for the estab- 
lishment of a school of hygiene and 
public health in connection with the 
medical department of Johns Hop- 
kins University (see also XXVII, 
Public Health). 

The extension of graduate medical 
instruction to localities remote from 
centers of research is the latest form 
of university extension in this coun- 
try and promises to be fruitful in 
results. The latest experiment in 
this direction is reported from North 
Carolina. In this state, since June, 
1916, classes of about 15 physicians 
each have been held in six cities un- 
der the auspices of the state Board 
of Health and the University of 
North Carolina. 

The movement for establishing a 
National Board of Medical Examin- 
ers has resulted in the formation of 
a voluntary national board which in- 
cludes in its personnel distinguished 
experts from the government medical 
services and physicians of high re- 
pute. The first examination con- 
ducted by the Board was appointed 
for Oct. 16, 1916, and great interest 
is now manifested in the action that 
shall be taken by state license boards. 
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with reference to the acceptance of 
the certificate of this national associa- 
tion. ~~ 

Legal Education.—The influences 
that make for the improvement of 
legal education in the United States 
naturally excite less public interest 
than those affecting medical educa- 
tion, but with the increase of inter- 
national complications and delicate 
questions of the interpretation of 
laws affecting trade and the rights of 
neutrals, the subject is becoming one 
of larger popular interest. Mean- 
while, through the efforts of the pro- 
fession itself, especially as exercised 
through the activities of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the conditions 
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emphasized in plans for preparing 
ministers for service in rural com- 
munities, in which matter the theo- 
logical school of Boston ‘University 
takes the lead. This tendency is 
further illustrated by the emphasis 
placed upon training for social serv- 
ice in the International Y. M. C. A. 
College at Springfield. The three- 
year course has been extended to four 
years, arranged to include scientific 
and ethical subjects, and provision is 
made in the curriculum for a special 
course in modern religious thought, 
under which head are included the 
following subjects: the new concep- 
tion of the universe, the evolution of 
man, the new psychology, and the new 


of legal education have become the | social consciousness. 
subject of investigation, and the re- Schools for Social - Workers.— 
quirements for admission to the| Among professional schools should 
study of law are steadily advancing. | be counted five training schools for 
The Carnegie Foundation for the} social workers which confer degrees 
Advancement of Teaching is engaged | upon those who complete the course; 
in a comprehensive study of the con-| four of these schools, situated re- 
ditions of legal education in this | spectively in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
country and issued during the year,| ton, and St. Louis, have received 
in connection with this effort, a spe-| grants in aid from the Russell Sage 
cial report by Prof. Redlich of Vien-| Foundation. The New York School 
na on “The Common Law and the| will ultimately be in possession of an 
Case Method in American University | endowment exceeding $1,000,000 from 
Law Schools.” the bequest of the late John S. Ken- 
Theological Education—The most|nedy. The Pennsylvania School for 
‘interesting movement in regard to| Social Service grew out of courses 
theological education is the increased | of lectures on the practical aspects of 
provision for studies pertaining to| social work maintained in Philadel- 
sociological conditions. These are | phia. 
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General Education Board.—The cur- 
rent annual report of the General 
Education Board covers the financial 
operations for the year ending June 


the principal of the. Laura 8. Rocke- 
feller fund: 


Universities and colleges for whites, 


30, 1916. The income of the Rocke- | yidical sehoola white 021212) "250,000 
feller fund for the year was $2,065,- | Colleges and schools for negroes. . . 127,800 
736, which with the balance from the | }rofessors of secondary education. 34,180 
previous year made a total of $8,278,- |" "Whitess..-.c esc 52,300 
792 available for disbursement. The | State agents of rural schools for 
Board has added to its functions | rere {i school fund... 012. oes 
plans for promoting the investigation County training schools for negroes 10,000. 
of educational problems. The work | Home-makers’ clubs for negroes... as 
has begun with investigations of the | PQiccional investigation and res” 
Gary system and the junior high OBLONG AT usa ainth arcu iGuoee rae 63,993 
school. ; Montorence ssa wasas. dessert 1,018 
The following were appropriations Supplemental fund.........---... 10,000 


made by the Board for the vear 1916, 
not including the sum of $8,637.51 ap- 
propriated from the income of the 
Anna T. Jeanes fund and $50,000 from 


Farm demonstration work in Maine 
(including boys’ and girls’ clubs) 21,500 
Farm demonstration work in New g 
PRampsnires ocak oe c:enisisiale sieve na 8,500 
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Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching.—The tenth 
annual report of the Carnegie Found- 
ation brings the record of its ac- 
tivities through the fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1915. The report shows 
a total endowment of $14,250,000, an 
accumulated surplus of $1,255,000, 
and an annual expenditure of $766,- 
000. Of this $37,000 was spent in 
administration, $55,000 in educational 
inquiry, and $674,000 in retiring al- 
lowances and pensions. At the close 
of the year there were in force 327 
allowances and 118 widow’s pensions, 
the general average being $1,552. 
Since its organization, the division 
of educational inquiry has issued 10 
reports and eight bulletins, of which 
some 200,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed free of charge. Progress has 
been made in the comprehensive stud- 
ies relating to legal education, en- 
gineering education, and the train- 
ing of teachers. The report of the 
Foundation discusses problems relat- 
ing to pensions for teachers, a sub- 
ject which led to the publication dur- 
ing the year of a “comprehensive plan 
of insurance and annuities for col- 
lege teachers.” This document, is- 
sued originally as confidential, was 
afterward given to the public and 
eaused great excitement, as it indi- 
cated the purpose of the Foundation 
to substitute for the policy originally 
adopted a contributory plan of pen- 
sion. The announcement has led to 
critical examinations of the history 
and proceedings of the Foundation, 
which, because of its attitude toward 
the higher institutions of this coun- 
try, has become a proper subject of 
public inquiry. 

National Education Association.— 
The fifty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Education Association 
was held in New York City, July 1-8, 
and was marked by large attendance, 
immense enthusiasm and _ social 
events on a lavish scale. The convic- 
tion was general that the Association 
had recovered from the effect of dis- 
integrating influences and was en- 
tering upon a new era of efficient 
and united activity. The resolu- 
tions emphasized the questions that 
at present engage chief attention in 
educational circles. In particular 
should be noted: a resolution to re- 


quest the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of a com- 
mission to investigate and report 
upon the condition of the women on 
the farm and of the rural home of 
the United States; a resolution en- 
dorsing movements for the promotion 
of citizenship education and extend- 
ing educational facilities to the adult 
alien or foreign-born residents of 
this country; and a resolution em- 
phasizing the importance of the 
teaching profession and urging legis- 
lation that shall assure to teachers 
more adequate compensation and se- 
cure tenure after a probationary pe- 
riod is passed, 

The financial report of the Asso- 
ciation shows that the permanent in- 
vested fund amounts to $188,500, 
yielding a net revenue of $7,178. 
During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, the total receipts of the As- 
sociation from all sources, including 
the balance from the previous year, 
were $42,529; while the total ex- 
penses were $37,158, 

The president elected for the en- 
suing year is Robert J. Aley, presi- 
dent of the University of Maine, 
Oronto, Me.; the secretary, Durand 
M. Springer. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, formed in 1915, en- 
tered upon its career at a time when 
the dignity and freedom of the teach- 
ing profession were threatened in 
various ways. This Association has 
had full occasion during the year to 
prove the value of its mission. Di- 
rectly upon its formation the Asso- 
ciation was called upon to investi- 
gate cases of apparent infringement 
of the rights of professors at three 
state universities and the University 
of Pennsylvania. Committees were 
appointed by the society in accord- 
ance with these requests to inyesti- 
gate the several cases, and the report 
on the case involving the University 
of Utah was published in 1915 (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 786). During 1916 
the reports of the remaining commit- 
tees have appeared. ‘These publica- 
tions are marked by a judicial tone 
that carries the conviction of impar- 
tiality as well as ability in dealing 
with one of the most delicate and 
complicated problems of university 
operations. 
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The Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress was held in Washington, 
Dec. 27, 1915, to Jan. 9, 1916. The 
programme of the Congress covered 
a very wide range of subjects, sci- 
entific, international and sociologi- 
cal. The educational programme was 
exceptionally strong, and the discus- 
sions showed a prevailing conviction 
on the part of the delegates that 
schools and higher institutions may 


be made effective agencies for creat- 
ing and maintaining cordial relations 
between the Republics of the new 
world. To this end it was recom- 
mended by delegates from several 
of the countries, that the study of - 
English in Latin America and of 
Spanish in Anglo-Saxon America 
should be extended and deepened. 
(See also III, International Rela- 
tions; and IV, Latin America.) 
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LIBRARIES 
JAMES J. WyER, JR. 


General Survey.—Besides the half- 
dozen distinct characteristics of re- 
cent American library development 
which were noted in Year Book for 
1914 (p. 794), mention should be 
made of a few subjects which are 
particularly to the fore at the mo- 
ment, which appear oftenest on the 

programmes of library meetings and 


claim most space in professional 
journals. : 

The logical opportunities for co- 
operation between public schools and 
libraries were definitely recognized 
nearly 20 years ago, when a Library 
Section of the National Education 
Association was launched, since which 
time like sections have been created 
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in many state teachers’ associations. 
The desired entente has languished 
and not till very lately has there 
been what fairly can be called a 
“movement” towards providing in 
high schools ample, well organized 
libraries, competently administered 
by trained librarians. District li- 
braries, too. have come in for new 
attention from state library or edu- 
cational authorities in matters of 
book selection, grants of money, or- 
ganization and inspection. High 
schools are training pupils and nor- 
mal schools their students in the use 
of books and libraries, so that pro- 
spective teachers may go to their 
work with full knowledge of the 
possibilities which a library presents. 

The library’s part, both direct and 
collateral, in assimilating and Ameri- 
eanizing the immigrant offers a con- 
siderable field for service in provid- 
ing books in native tongues, and in 
personal service both in city and 
country. Massachusetts, especially 
through its Free Library Commission, 
has made notable beginnings in this 
work, 

From coast to coast a wave of 
library publicity marks a new mili- 
tancy in pushing the free use of 
books. The bold and striking effects 
of print and poster (adopted from 
commercial advertising), window 
dressing, newspaper space, follow-up 
methods, bill boards and ubiquitous 
signs are some characteristics of the 
new campaign. 

Side by side with the extreme dif- 
ferentiation and keener competition 
in commercial enterprise, in all sub- 
jects of instruction and research, and 
in professional and governmental life 
and practice, appears the “special 
library,” now recognized as a distinct 
type, boasting its own national or- 
ganization, serving a restricted and 
exacting constituency and attracting 
to such service those content with 
narrower and less inspiring oppor- 
tunities than are offered in the va- 
rious forms of free-library extension. 

The European War and Libraries. 
—The war in Europe has affected 
library work in the United States 
as it has affected everything else. Be- 
cause of the financial panie which 
followed the beginning of the war, 
library appropriations were reduced 
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in many states and cities, and as it 
is always harder to get appropria- 
tions increased than it is to prevent 
reduction, it is not probable that the 
aggregate money available for library 
purposes throughout the country is 
even yet equal to what it was before 
the war. 

The war at once heavily curtailed 
the number of books published and 
seriously affected in the same way 
periodical publications, many of the 
latter being definitely discontinued, 
others indefinitely suspended or di- 
minished in size and frequency of is- 
sue. Libraries can manage to worry 
along fairly well without so many 
books and periodicals as have been 
printed in the last few years. In this 
respect the war is even something of 
a blessing. Several hundred more 
periodicals could well be spared, and 
a-further cut of several thousand in 
the annual output of books would 
make library problems of book selec- 
tion infinitely easier. The present 
uncertainties of war, peace, and mili- 
tary operations, however, not only re- 
sult in fewer books and journals, but 
make it exceedingly annoying and in- 
convenient to get those that are still 
printed in Europe. The British em- 
bargo on books and mail from Teu- 
tonic countries makes prompt receipt 
of current periodicals impossible and 
any receipt of them uncertain. The 
importation of printed matter from 
any European country is attended 
with additional risk, expense and of- 
ficial red tape, while any saving to 
library funds resulting from periodi- 
cals discontinued and books not 
printed is made up or more than 
made up by the flood of war books 
and their insistent appeal to the li- 


‘brary patronage and purse. The prices 


of books and of periodicals that have 
survived the stress of war condi- 
tions tend steadily to increase. 
Everyman’s Library has been raised 
in price from 35 cents and 75 cents 
to 40. cents and 80 cents per volume, 
and many other standard series in 
proportion, while many publishers, in- 
cluding some of first rank, have 
raised or are about to raise list prices 
on their entire lists or on all new 
books. Periodicals and newspapers 
are using not only less but poorer 
paper at greater cost to subscribers. 
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The Continental second-hand mar- 
kets are practically closed to Ameri- 
cans, though it is possible to import 
from the Allied countries at heavy 
risk, expense and delays. The Brit- 
ish second-hand market seems ac- 
tive, and the fact that its prices are 
but little lower than before the war 
appears to show that American li- 
braries are patronizing it freely. It 
seems likely that after the war many 
private libraries will come on the 
market, thus affording chances to ac- 
quire rarities seldom offered. 

From several sources personal and 
semi-official requests have reached 
American libraries, and have been 
presented to the council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, looking to- 
ward aid in restoring the libraries of 
France and Belgium. The Associa- 
tion has named a committee to col- 
lect authoritative information as to 
French and Belgian conditions and 
report at the mid-winter meeting in 
Chicago. The fate of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Bibliography at 
Brussels is not definitely known, 
though unofficial word comes that its 
collections are still intact. The in- 


terruption of its work, however, and 


the stoppage of all increase in its col- 
lections is, and will long be, a serious 
_ blow to codperative efforts for inter- 
national bibliography. 
Meetings.—Continually larger li- 
brary meetings testify emphatically 
to the profit and renewed inspiration 
which they furnish. Fourteen hun- 
dred in attendance on the fortieth an- 
nual meeting of the American Library 
Association at Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 26-July 1, broke all previous 
records for numbers and enthusiasm. 
The one regrettable feature was the 
absence, due to what later proved to 
be a fatal illness, of the president, 
Miss Mary W. Plummer. The theme, 
“The Library and Democracy,” which 
ran strongly through the general ses- 
sions, not only presented the work 
and opportunities of the public li- 
brary as an impartial conserver of 
truth, an agency for popular educa- 
tion and a potent auxiliary in weld- 
ing into civic unity and efficiency a 
vast immigrant population, but in- 


spired a notable group of papers by_ 


literary critics who discussed democ- 
racy as manifest in current fiction, 
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poetry and drama. Frequent meet- 
ings of six separate, though affili- 
ated, national organizations kindred 
in aim, and as many more sections of 
the parent association, afforded abun- 
dant opportunity for specialized dis- 
eussions of professional practice and 
technic. Hach year sees a greater 
number of these agencies, both formal 
and impromptu, for comparison of 
views and wide-ranging discussion of 
library problems. 

The reunion dinners of graduates of 
the different library schools formed 
a picturesque and enlivening feature, 
one highly significant too, when it is 
noted that well over one-fourth of the 
total conference attendance consisted 
of these specially trained men and 
women, the products of schools, the 
first of which is not 30 years old. 
This pioneer school, the New York 
State Library School at Albany, was 
represented at Asbury Park by 125 
former students, or more than one- 
seventh of all its matriculants. 

The officers of the Association for 
1916-17 are: president, Walter L. 
Brown, Buffalo Public Library; vice- 
presidents, Harrison W. Craver, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, and George 
H. Locke, Toronto Public Library; 
secretary, George B. Utley; executive 
board, the foregoing and Josephine A. 
Rathbone, School of Library Science, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Arthur 
L. Bailey, Wilmington (Del.) Insti- 
tute Free Library. 

The Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
bi-state meeting at Atlantic City, with 
330 enrolled, and the New York 
Library Association at Richfield 
Springs, Sept. 11-16, with 270 in at- 
tendance, were the principal local 
meetings. They offered exceptionally 
attractive programmes and attracted 
attendance from many other states. 

Gifts—The appeal of the library as 
a worthy recipient of books and 
money is an obvious and a very strong 
one. The aggregate of recorded gifts 
to American libraries must be in ex- 
cess of $125,000,000, to which sum 
several millions are added each year. 
The American Library Association re- 
ports the following figures which are 
interesting as showing the continuing 
magnitude of the Carnegie gifts and 
their undoubted stimulus to other 
givers: 
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Year Donor Amount 
1913 | Carnegie Corporation....| $2,371,642 
Other donors..... Sipineees 2,056,599 
1914 | Carnegie Corporation....| 1,834,395 
Other donors............ ,836,806 
1915 | Carnegie Corporation.... h 037,429 
Other donors.......+++++ 1,083,172 
Total iavetadehtetan tees 10,220,043 


The Carnegie Corporation reports 
that up to Jan. 1, 1916, the gifts 
made for library buildings ‘by Andrew 
Carnegie and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion totaled $63,817,796, being for 
2,659 public libraries an average of 
$24,000, and for 116 college libraries 
an average of $32,533. 

Buildings.—A notable group of pub- 
lie-library buildings is under way in 
six of the largest cities of the coun- 
try: Brooklyn, where a building to 
cost when complete about $5,000,000 
is well started; Cleveland, where 
plans are perfecting and architects 
about to be chosen for a library as 
part of the city’s civic center; De- 
troit; Indianapolis, where a million- 
dollar building is well under construc- 
tion; St. Paul, where a joint build- 
ing will house the Public Library and 
the reference library founded by J. J. 
Hill; and San Francisco, where also 
the library figures in the civic cen- 
ter. All of these cities are growing 
so fast that in one way it is fortu- 


nate that definite buildings have 
waited till they may more reason- 
ably approximate the cities’ needs 
than would have resulted from build- 
ings erected ten years ago. 

Deaths and Appointments.—The li- 
brary profession has lost by death 
during 1916: Jan. 12, John C, 
Schwab, librarian of Yale University; 
Feb. 23, John Thomson, for 24 years 
librarian of the free library of 
Philadelphia; June 8, E. W. Mundy, 
for 22 years librarian of the Public 
Library, Syracuse, N. Y.; Aug. 21, 
William Ives, for 52 years librarian 
of the Buffalo Library; Sept. 3, Mar- 
tha T. Wheeler, for 22 years connect- 
ed with the New York State Library 
and author of the standard treatise 
on indexing; and Sept. 20, Mary W. 
Plummer, ex-president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The more important appointments 
of the year are: George Watson Cole, 
librarian of Henry EK. Huntington’s 
library; Andrew Keogh, librarian of 
Yale University; John Ashhurst, li- 
brarian of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; Charles E. Rush, librarian 
of the Des Moines (Ia.) Publie Li- 
brary; Jesse Cunningham, librarian 
of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Publie Li- 
brary; Charles Seymour Thompson, 
librarian of the Public Library in 
Savannah, Ga. 
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JANUARY 


3.—Secretary Lansing instructs the 
American Ambassador at Vienna to 
make informal inquiries as to the iden- 
tity of the submarine which sank the 
Persia. 

4.— Both houses of Congress reassem- 
ble after the holiday recess. 

The United States Government ad- 
dresses to Great Britain a note protest- 
ing against interference by British au- 
thorities with American mails in transit 
between neutral ports. 

5,_American marines in Port au 
Prince, Haiti, suppress a revolutionary 
insurrection contemplating the assas- 
sination of President Dartiguenave. 

6.—The Senate adopts a resolution 
calling upon the President for informa- 
tion as to the stability of the present 
Government of Mexico and the relations 
of the United States therewith. 

7.—Count von Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador, delivers a note containing 
a formal assurance that German sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean are un- 
der orders to operate strictly in accord- 
ance with international law. 

Striking steel workers riot in Hast 
Youngstown, Ohio, and burn and loot a 
large part of the business section ; three 
persons are killed and property valued 
at $800,000 destroyed. 

8.—The House passes the bill opening 
water powers on public lands to devel- 
opment under lease, 

The Senate Committee on Suffrage re- 
ports favorably a, resolution to amend 
the Constitution to extend the suffrage 
to women. 

Secretary Lansing publishes a German 
note of Nov. 29, 1915, on the case of the 
William P. Frye which accepts the 
American contentions regarding the nec- 
essary provisions for the safety of the 
erews of vessels sunk by submarines. 

9.—A jury in the U. S. District Court 
in New York acquits six and disagrees 
as to five of the directors of the New 
Haven Railroad on trial for conspiracy 
under the Sherman Act. 

10.—Nineteen Americans are taken 
from a train, robbed and killed by Mexi- 
can bandits at Santa Ysabel, 50 miles 
west of Chihuahua. 

41.—The Progressive National Com- 
mittee in session at Chicago decides to 
hold the national convention of the party 
in Chicago on June 7 and adopts a dec- 
Jaration of principles which opens the 
way to fusion with the Republican party. 
 {2.—The United States Government 

resents to the Carranza Government in 
Arexico a demand for the immediate cap- 


ture and punishment of the bandits re- 
sponsible for the murder of American 
citizens at Santa Ysabel. 

15.—An explosion in the submarine 
E 2 under repair at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard wrecks the interior and kills four 
men. 

16.—Carranza assures the United 
States Government of his determination 
to capture and punish the perpetrators 
of the Santa Ysabel massacre. ' 

18.—Secretary Lansing addresses a 
note to the Entente powers suggesting a 
code for the conduct of submarine war- 
fare and recommending the complete dis- 
armament of merchant vessels, conclud- 
ing with the announcement that the 
United States is considering a declara- 
tion that armed merchant vessels should 
be held to be auxiliary cruisers. 

19.—The German Government informs 
Ambassador Gerard that no German 
submarine was concerned in the sink- 
ing of the Persia. 

24.—The U. S. Supreme Court hands 
down a decision in Brushaber v, Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal income tax. 

25.—Secretary Lansing addresses to 
the British Government a note protest- 
ing against a pending extension of the 
Trading with the Hnemy Act prohibiting 
British subjects from trading with per- 
sons or firms in neutral countries of 
enemy nationality or association. 

The House passes the Federal Aid 
Roads bill, carrying an appropriation of 
$25,000,000. 

27.—President Wilson makes a strong 
plea for military preparedness in two 
speeches in New York. 

28.— President Wilson nominates Louis 
D. Brandeis of Boston as associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

29,—President Wilson, speaking for 
preparedness at Cleveland, declares that 
it may not be possible to avoid entering 
the war and still maintain the honor 
of the United States. 


FEBRUARY 
4.—The British liner Appam is 
brought into Norfolk, Va., by a German 
prize crew. 


The Austro-Hungarian Government in- 
forms Ambassador Penfield that no Aus- 
trian submarine was concerned in the 
sinking of the Persia. ; 
Peas Tiere House passes the Child Labor 

The Senate, by the casting vote of 
Vice-President Marshall, adopts — the 
Clarke amendment to the Philippines 
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bill, guaranteeing the islands complete 
dee ncndence not later than March 4, 
al 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations reports favorably on the treaties 
with Nicaragua and Colombia, with 
amendments to the latter reducing the 
cash payment to $15,000,000 and mak- 
ing the expression of regret mutual. 

re The Senate passes the Philippines 

i 


Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Am- 
bassador, delivers a note demanding the 
release of the Appam to her owners. 

7.—The House passes bills increasing 
the number of cadets at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and making an appropriation for 
enlarging facilities at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. 

Franz Bopp, German Consul-General 
at San Francisco, Baron BH. H. von 
Schack, Vice-Consul, and 30 others are 
indicted by a Federal grand jury at San 
Francisco for conspiracy to destroy am- 
munition plants and violate the neutral- 
ity laws of the United States. 

8.—Count von Bernstorff delivers a 
note demanding asylum for the captured 
British liner Appam until the end of the 
war under the terms of the Prussian- 
American treaty of 1828. 

Count von Bernstorff notifies Secre- 

_ tary Lansing informally of the inten- 
tion of the German Government to de- 
clare all armed belligerent merchant ves- 
sels liable to be sunk without warning 
by German naval vessels after Feb. 29. 

9.—The Senate passes the bills in- 
creasing the number of naval cadets and 
enlarging navy-yard facilities. 

10.—Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary 
of War, and Henry Breckinridge, As- 
sistant-Secretary, resign. 
_ 15.—Elihu Root, speaking before a 
state convention of Republicans in New 
York, reviews and denounces President 
Wilson’s conduct of foreign relations. 

The resignation of George T. Marye, 
Ambassador to Russia, is announced. 

16.—Count von Bernstorff submits a 
revised draft of the language of the pro- 
posed basis of settlement of the Lusi- 
tania issue; Secretary Lansing declares 
that the whole question of submarine 
warfare is again under consideration. 

17.— President Wilson transmits to 
the Senate a report that 76 Americans 
had been killed in Mexico in the last 
three years, and 386 by Mexicans on 
American soil. 

18.—The Senate ratifies the treaty 
with Nicaragua granting the United 
States perpetual right of way across 
Nicaragua for a transisthmian canal, 

19.—The German prize gt eg is 
Seized by Federal officers at Newport 
News on a writ of libel sued out by the 
owners. 

23.—The U. S. District Court of Bal- 
timore hands down a decision denying 
the Government’s suit for the dissolu- 
tion of the American Can Co. 

24.—President Wilson, in a letter to 
Senator Stone, declares the United 
States unable to change international 
law on the arming of merchant vessels 
and declines to warn American citizens 
against travel on belligerent ships. 

25.—The Senate confirms the nomi- 


nation of Henry Prather Fletcher as 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

28.—The Senate ratifies the conven- 
tion with Haiti establishing a financial 
and police protectorate by the United 
States. 

The House passes the Post-office Ap- 
propriation bill. 

Count von Bernstorff delivers a mem- 
orandum assuring the United States 
Government that German submarines 
will sink no enemy merchant vessels 
unwarned without proof of the presence 
of armament. 

29.—President Wilson addresses a let- 
ter to Representative Pou of the House 
Committee on Rules urging an. early 
vote in Congress on pending resolutions 
with regard to travel on armed liners. 


MARCH 


2.—Secretary Lansing informs Count 
von Bernstorff that the German prize 
Appam is not entitled to indefinite asy- 
lum in American waters under the 
Prussian-American Treaty of 1799. 3 

3.—The Senate tables an ironic res- 
olution offered by Senator Gore (Okla.), 
in amendment of his original resolution 
warning American citizens against travel 
on belligerent armed merchant vessels. 

4,.—Senator Chamberlain (Del.) intro- 
duces a bill for the increase and reor- 
ganization of the military forces, pro- 
viding for a Regular Army of 178,000. 

6.—Mr. Hay (Va.) introduces in the 
House a bill for the increase and reor- 
ganization of the military forces, pro- 
viding for a Regular Army of 140,000. 

The Senate confirms David R. Fran- 
cis of St. Louis as Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, and Joseph H. Shea as Ambassa- 
dor to Chile. 

7.—The House tables the resolution 
offered by Mr. McLemore (Tex.) warn- 
ing American citizens against travel on 
armed belligerent merchant ships. 

President Wilson nominates, and the 
Senate confirms, Newton D. Baker as 
Secretary of War. 

8.—The Senate passes a bill opening 
water powers on public lands to devel- 
opment under lease. 

Count von Bernstorff delivers a mem- 
orandum from the German Government 
explanatory of its attitude on the con- 
duct of submarine warfare against armed 
enemy merchant vessels. 
~- 9—A large band of Mexicans led by 
Francisco Villa raid the town of Colum- 
bus, N. M., burning many buildings and 
killing nine American soldiers and eight 
civilians ; Secretary Lansing notifies the 
Mexican Ambassador that a punitive ex- 
pedition will be sent into Mexico in 
pursuit of Villa. 

Newton D,_Baker takes the oath of 
office as Secretary of War. 

Theodore Roosevelt issues at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, a statement of the con- 
ditions under which he would accept a 
nomination for the Presidency. 

10.—Carranza ee to the represen- 
tations of the United States with a re- 
quest for reciprocal concession of the 
right of armed forces of Mexico to pur- 
sue bandits across the American border, 
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41.—Three additional regiments: of 
cavalry are ordered to the Mexican 
border. ¢ 

13.—The United States Government 
accepts Carranza’s proposed reciprocal 
agreement for the pursuit of bandits 
across the Mexican frontier; Secretary 
Lansing issues a statement that no in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of 
Mexico is contemplated in the punitive 
expedition. 

15.—The American punitive expedi- 
tion crosses the border into Mexico in 
two columns, from Columbus and Pa- 
jomas, N. M., under General Pershing 
and Colonel Dodd, 

16.—The House repeals the clause of 
the Underwood Tariff Act making sugar 
duty-free after May 1, 1916. 5 

17.—Carranza addresses a note to the 
United States Government protesting 
against the entry of American troops 
into Mexico before a definite agreement 
was reached on the conduct of punitive 
expeditions. 

18.—The Mexican Government ad- 
dresses a note to the United States sug- 
gesting the terms of a protocol on the 
pursuit of bandits across the border by 
military forces; the United States Gov- 
ernment requests of Carranza permis- 
sion to ship military supplies for the 
American troops over the Mexico North- 
western Railway. 

21.—The Senate passes a bill appro- 
priating $11,000,000 for the purchase 
as ranean of a Government armor 
plant. 

22.—The Senate passes a bill doubling 
the cadet corps at the Military Academy. 

The United States Government sub- 
mits to Carranza a revised protocol on 
the pursuit of bandits across the border. 

23.—The House passes the National 
Defense bill. 

24,—It is announced at Washington 
that all the Hntente powers have for- 
mally rejected Secretary Lansing’s pro- 
ee for the disarming of merchant 
ships. 

The French Channel steamer Susser, 
with several Americans on board, is 
sunk without warning by a German sub- 
marine in the English Channel. 

25.—Carranza replies to the proposals 
of the United States Government, sug- 
gesting some modifications and insisting 
that a time limit be set to the Ameri- 
can expedition. 

27. The Turkish Government dis- 
claims any responsibility for the sinking 
of the Persia. 

28.—Both houses of Congress pass an 
Urgent Deficiency bill appropriating $8,- 
600,000 for emergency uses of the army. 

Secretary Lansing instructs Ambas- 
sador Gerard to inquire of the German 
Government whether the Sussex was 
torpedoed by a German submarine. 

29,—General Carranza grants permis- 
sion for the shipment of supplies, except 
munitions, over the Mexico Northwest- 
ey Railroad to the American punitive 

orce. 

American cavalry under Col. George 
A. Dodd rout a large force of Villistas 
at San Geronimo. 

30.—The House passes the Immigra- 
tion bill. 


APRIL 


3.—The United States Government ad- 
dresses to Carranza a new draft of a 
protocol, but excepts the present ex- 
peditions from the limitations estab- 
lished therein. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice delivers a joint 
reply of the British and French Govern- 


ments to the protest of the United States 


Government against the detention and 
censorship of neutral mails. 

5.—Theodore Roosevelt issues a state- 
ment declaring his unwillingness to ac- 
cept the Republican nomination for 
President unless the people are _ pre- 
pared to endorse his ideas of national 
defense. 

7.—Carranza inquires the intentions 
of the United States as to further pene- 
tration of the punitive expedition into 
Mexico and the period of its mainte- 
nance of the pursuit _of Villa. 

10.—The German Government replies 
to inquiries of the United States Gov- 
ernment as to the sinking of the French 
steamer Sussew; it denies that a Ger- 
man submarine sank the Susser but ad- 
mits that a ship of different type was 
sunk without warning at the same time 
and place. 

11.—The Senate passes a bill sus- 
pending for four years the free-sugar 
clause of the Underwood Tariff Act. 

The House passes the River and Har- 
bor Appropriation bill, carrying appro- 
priations of $40,000,000 

The Nicaraguan Congress ratifies the 
treaty granting exclusive canal-route 


rights to the United States. 


12.—An American force, two mem- 
bers of which enter the town unarmed, 
are attacked by a mob of Mexicans and 
Carranzist troops at Parral and two 
Americans are killed; a supply train of 
General Pershing’s column is attacked 
from ambush; Carranza addressed a 
note to the United States Government 
proposing a discussion of the withdrawal 
of the American troops, 

15.—The Panama Canal is reopened 
for traffic. 

17.—The House passes the bill dou- 
bling the cadet corps at the Military 
Academy. ‘ 

A Federal grand jury at New York 
indicts Capt. Franz von Papen, Capt. 
Hans Tauscher, and three others on the 
charge of conspiring to destroy the 
Welland Canal. 

48.—The Senate passes a_ substitute 
National Defense bill providing for a 
standing Regular Army of 250,000 men. 

The United States addresses to Ger- 
many a note of warning that diplomatic 
relations will be severed unless the Ger- 
man Government immediately declare 
and effect an abandonment of its pres- 
ent methods of submarine warfare. 

Wolf von Igel, claiming to be an un- 
der secretary of the German Embassy, 
is arrested in New York charged with 
complicity in the conspiracy to destroy 
the Welland Canal. 

19.—President Wilson addresses the 
two houses of Congress in joint session 
on the subject of the final note of warn- 
ing to Germany, 

21.—The Japanese Ambassador trans- 
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mits to President Wilson a_ protest 
against certain provisions of the Immi- 
gration bill pending in Congress relating 
to Asiatic immigration. i 

22.—The Senate approves the House 
bill repealing indefinitely the free-sugar 
clause of the Underwood Tariff Act. 

24,—Sir Cecil Spring-Rice delivers the 
reply of the British Government to the 
American note of Oct. 21, 1915, relating 
to British restraints on commerce. 

25.—The resignation of Henry Mor- 
genthau as Ambassador to Turkey is 
announced. 

26.—Secretary Lansing publishes a 
memorandum dated March 25 defining 
the law of nations pertaining to de- 
fensively armed merchant vessels and 
their rights in neutral ports and on the 
high seas. 

27.—A caucus of the House Democrats 
approves the Philippines bill with the 
Clarke amendment guaranteeing inde- 
pendence within four years; 28 Demo- 
erats refuse to be bound by the caucus 
action. 

28.—A Federal grand jury at New 
York indicts Walter 'T. Scheele and eight 
other Germans on es of conspiracy 
to destroy munitions ships. 

pene Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, 
and Gen. Alvaro Obregon meet in con- 
. ference at Juarez, Mexico, on the Amer- 
- ican punitive expedition. i" 

30.—The national convention of the 
Socialist Labor party in session at New 
York nominates Arthur E. Reimer of 
Boston for President and Caleb Harri- 
son of Chicago for Vice-President. 


MAY 


1.—The House rejects the Clarke 
amendment to the Philippines bill. 

2.—The House passes the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill. 

3.—Generals Scott and Obregon draft 
a tentative agreement on the conduct 
and conditions of withdrawal of the 
American punitive expedition in Mexico. 

4,—The Senate passes the Rural Cred- 
its bill. 

President Wilson approves the agree- 
ment reached by Generals Scott and 
Obregon at El Paso. 3 

The German Government, replying to 
the American note of April 20, gives as- 
surances that submarine warfare against 
merchant vessels will be conducted ac- 
eording to the rules of international 
law but reserves liberty to revise its new 
orders should the United States not 
secure a modification of the British 
blockade. 

5.—Mexican bandits raid the villages 
of Boquillas and Glenn Springs, Texas, 
killing three American soldiers and one 
civilian; American troops rout a band 
of Villistas near Ojo Azuleo. 

6.—President Carranza approves the 
Scott-Obregon agreement except as to 
minor points. 

8—The House rejects the Senate 
amendment to the National Defense bill 
authorizing for the army a peace strength 
of 250,000, and adopts an amendment 
appropriating $20,000,000 for the pur- 
chase or construction of a nitrate plant. 


The Senate passes the Federal Aid 
Roads bill. 

An American cavalry force crosses the 
Mexican border in pursuit of the Glenn 
Springs raiders. 

The United States Government accepts 
the assurances of the German Govern- 
ment of a new submarine policy but 
rejects any conditions making its exe- 
cution contingent upon a modification 
of the British blockade. 

The German Government delivers a 
note to the United States accepting re- 
sponsibility for the sinking of the Sus- — 
sex and offering apology and reparation 
for injury to American citizens. 

Robert Fay, Walter Scholz and Paul 
Daeche are convicted by a jury in New 
York of conspiracy to destroy muni- 
tions ships. 

9.—President Wilson calls the organ- 
ized militia of Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico into the service of the United 
States and orders the dispatch of these 
troops and 4,000 more regulars to the 
Mexican border. 

11.—Theodore Roosevelt, in a letter 
to the secretary of the Roosevelt Non-. 
Partisan League, approves a movement 
to secure his nomination for the Presi- 
dency by the Republican and Progres- 
sive parties. 

15.—The House passes the Rural 
Credits bill. 

The Senate rejects the nomination of 
George Rublee as a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

17.—The House passes a bill appro- 
priating $50,600,000 for flood control 
and improvement of the Mississippi and 
Sacramento rivers. 

The Senate adopts the conference re- 
port on the National Defense bill. 

18.—The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs rejects the Administration’s five- 
year naval programme. 

20.—The House adopts the conference 
report on the National Defense bill, and 
passes the Shipping bill. 

22.—The Mexican Government ad- 
dresses to the United States a long note 
insisting on immediate withdrawal of 
the American forces in Mexico and de- 
manding an unequivocal declaration of 
the purpose and intentions of the United 
States Government. 7 
wae House passes the Porto Rico 

24.—Secretary Lansing addresses iden- 
tic notes to the British and French 
Governments renewing the American 
protest against the detention and seiz- 
ure of neutral mails and demanding a 
radical change in blockade methods. 

27.— President Wilson, addressing the 
first convention of the League to En- 
force Peace at Washington, declares the 
willingness of the United States to join 
a league of nations to maintain the free- 
dom of the seas, protect small states 
against aggression, and stop wars begun 
in violation of international treaties. 

29.—The Senate passes the River and 
Harbor Appropriation bill, carrying ap- 
propriations of $44,000,000. 

31.—The House adopts an amend- 
ment to the Naval Appropriation bill 
authorizing the construction of an ar- 
mor-plate plant at a cost of $11,000,000. 
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JUNE 


1.—The Senate confirms the nomina- 
tion of Louis D. Brandeis to the U. 8. 
Supreme Court. 

2.—The House passes the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill. 

3.—President Wilson signs the Na- 
tional Defense Act. 

5.—Louis D. Brandeis takes the oath 
of office as associate justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

7.—The national conventions of the 
Republican and Progressive parties open 
in Chicago. . 

8.—The Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago adopts a platform; the 
Progressive Convention requests the ap- 
pointment of committees of conference 
on the reunion of the two parties. - 

10.—Charles E. Hughes of New York 
is nominated for President by the Re- 
publican National Convention on the 
third ballot and accepts in a message 
criticizing the Wilson administration ; 
Theodore Roosevelt is nominated for 
President by the Progressives but de- 
clines the nomination ; Charles W. Fair- 
banks of Indiana is nominated for Vice- 
President by the Republicans, and John 
M. Parker of Louisiana by the Pro- 
gressives; both national conventions 
adjourn. 

Charles HB. Hughes tenders, and Pres- 
ident Wilson accepts, his resignation as 
associate justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

14.—The Democratic National Con- 
yention opens in St. Louis. 

15.—The Democratic National _Con- 
vention renominates Woodrow Wilson 
for President and Thomas R. Marshall 
for Vice-President by acclamation. 

Mexican bandits cross the Rio Grande 
and attack the American patrol at San 
Ignacio, Texas, killing three soldiers 
and wounding six. 

16.—The Democratic National Con- 
vention adopts a platform and adjourns. 

Gen. Jacinto Trevino, Carranzist com- 
mandant at Chihuahua, notifies General 
Pershing under specific instructions 
from Carranza that any movement of 
American troops to the south, east or 
west of their present line will be con- 
sidered a hostile act. 

Mexican bandits attack the American 
patrol near San Benito, Tex. 

417.—American cavalry crosses the 
Mexican border in pursuit of the San 
Benito raiders; General Pershing in- 
forms General Trevino that his author- 
ity cannot be recognized to govern the 
movements of the American expedition. 

The House passes the Pension Appro- 
priation bill. 

18.—President Wilson calls out the 
organized militia for service on the Mex- 
ican border. 

A landing party from the American 
gunboat Annapolis at Matzalan, Mexico, 
is fired on and returns the fire; one 
American is wounded and two are taken 
prisoners but later released. 

20.—Secretary Lansing delivers to the 
Mexican Ambassador a note declining 
to withdraw the American punitive ex- 
pedition until the protection of the bor- 
der is assured. 


21.—A scouting party of two troops of 
American cavalry is attacked by Mexi- 
can troops at Carrizal, near Villa Ahu- 
mada, Chihuahua; over 20 Americans 
are killed and 22 taken as prisoners to 
Chihuahua. \ pt 

The militia of California, Missouri 
and Kansas are ordered to the Mexican 
border. 

Secretary Lansing addresses a note to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government de- 
manding reparation for the attack on 
the American steamer Petrolite by an 
Austrian submarine. 

_ 22.—The House passes the Fortifica- 
tion Appropriation bill. 

he Mexican Ambassador delivers a 
note claiming and protesting against 
aggressive action of the American troops 
at Carrizal. 

The War Department orders the im- 
mediate movement of 10,000 militia from 
western and central states to the Mex- 
ican border. 

23.—The House passes a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the President to draft 
the organized militia into the military 
service of the United States and appro- 
priating $1,000,000 for the support of 
dependents of mobilized members. 

The War Department orders depart- 
ment commanders to send militia units 
to the Mexican border as soon as they 
are reasonably ready for service. 

24.—The Mexican Ambassador deliv- 
ers a note explaining the Carrizal inci- 
dent as a consequence of the orders to 
General Trevino not to permit American 
forces to move east or west from their 

ases. 

The U. S. District Court at New York 
hands down a decision dissolving the 
Corn Products Refining Co. as a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade. 

25.—Secretary Lansing addresses to 
the Mexican Government a note demand- 
ing the release of the prisoners taken 
at Carrizal and a prompt statement by 
the Carranza Government of its intend- 
ed course of action. 

26.—The Senate adopts the resolution 
drafting the organized militia into the 
service of the United States but rejects 
the provision for the support of de 
pendents. 

The House passes the Army Appro- 
priation bill. 

The Progressive National Committee, 
in session at Chicago, adopts a resolu- 
tion indorsing Charles E. Hughes for 
President, as recommended in a letter 
from Theodore Roosevelt. 

28.—The 22 American soldiers and 
one scout held as prisoners of war at 
Chihuahua are released by orders of 
President Carranza. 

29.—The Senate passes the Post Of- 
fice Appropriation bill. 

30.—Capt. Hans Tauscher, American 
representative of the Krupp Works, is 
acquitted by a jury in New York of the 
charge of conspiracy to violate the neu- 
trality laws of the United States. 


JULY 


41.—The House passes a bill appro- 
priating $2,000,000 for the support of 
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dependent families of mobilized members 
of the militia. 


The Senate Committee on Naval Af-— 


fairs reports the Naval Appropriation bill 
with a three-year building programme 
of 10 battleships and six battle cruisers. 

3.—President Wilson signs the reso- 
lution drafting the organized militia 
into the Federal service. 

4.—The Mexican Government returns 
a conciliatory reply to the American 
notes of June 20 and 25. 

7.—Secretary Lansing replies to the 
Mexican note of July 4 accepting the 
_proposal of negotiations to settle the 
difficulties between the United States 
and Mexico. 

9.—The German submarine freighter 
Deutschland lands at Baltimore. 

10.—The House passes the General 
Revenue bill. 

11.—President Wilson signs the Fed- 
eral Aid Roads Act, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $85,000,000. 

The Mexican Government replies to 
the American note of July 7 with a pro- 
posal of a joint commission to settle 
outstanding differences. 

12.—The British Government declines 
to approve an offer of the American 
Red Cross to send a commission to Ger- 
many to receive and supervise the use of 
Red Cross shipments of hospital supplies. 

14.— President Wilson nominates Judge 
“John H. Clarke of Ohio as associate 
justice of the U. 8S. Supreme Court. 

15.—The State Department rules that 
the German submarine Deutschland is 
an unarmed merchant vessel. 

17.—President Wilson signs the Farm 
Loan Act. 

The Senate confirms the nomination 
of Representative James Hay of Virginia 
as judge of the Court of Claims. 

18.—Robert W. Woolley resigns as 
Director of the Mint. 

21.—The Senate passes the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill, carrying a building pro- 
gramme of 157 ships in three years. 

The British Government replies to 
specific complaints in the American pro- 
test against the British mail censorship. 

President Wilson addresses personal 
messages to the rulers of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary suggesting fresh consideration 
of measures for the relief of Poland. 

The Prohibition National Convention 
in session at St. Paul nominates J. 
Frank Hanly of Indiana for President 
and Ira D. Landrith of Tennessee for 
Vice-President. 

4,—The Senate confirms the nomina- 
tion of John H. Clarke as associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

26.—The United States Government 
addresses a note to Great Britain pro- 
testing against the blacklisting of Amer- 
ican concerns under the Trading with 
the Dnemy Act. 

27.—The Senate passes the Army Ap- 
propriation bill, carrying a total of 
$314,000,000. 

President Wilson nominates Charles 
BE. Lobdell of Kansas, George W. Norris 
of Pennsylvania, Wm. 8S. A. Smith of 
Iowa, and Herbert Quick of West_Vir- 
eae as members of the Farm Loan 

oard. 


The British Government communi- 
cates to the American Ambassador the 
terms on which it will permit the ship- 
ment of foodstuffs for civilians into ter- 
ritory occupied by the Germans. 

An arbitration treaty on the Bryan 
plan between the United States and 
Honduras is signed at Washington. 

28.—The United States Government 
formally accepts the Mexican proposal 
of a joint commission. 

29.—The U. S. District Court at Nor- 
folk, Va., hands down a decision award- 
ing to her owners the British steamer 
Appam, claimed as a prize by her Ger- 
man captors. 

30.—The British Ambassador delivers 
a memorandum explanatory of the scope 
of the British blacklist of American 


concerns. 
Explosions and fire in the plant of the 
National Storage Co. on lack Tom 


Island, Jersey City, causes the loss of 
three lives and ef eels damage esti- 
mated at $20,000,000. 

31.—Daniel C. Roper, first assistant 
postmaster-general, resigns. 

Two Americans are killed by Mexican 
bandits near Fort Hancock, Texas. ; 

Charles Evans Hughes is formally no- 
tified at New York of his nomination to 
the Presidency and accepts in a speech 
assailing the record of the Wilson ad- 
ministration. 


AUGUST 


1.—Charles BH. Hughes declares him- 
self in favor of an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution extending the suf- 
frage to women, 

The German merchant submarine 
Deutschland sails from Baltimore. 

2—The Senate confirms the Presi- 
dent’s nominations to the Farm Loan 
Board. 

3.—The Mexican Government an- 
nounces the appointment of Luis Ca- 
brera, Ygnacio Bonillas and Alberto 
Pani as its representatives in the Joint 
commission with the United States. 

A conference of Progressives at In- 
dianapolis decides against the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for President. 

4.—A treaty between the United 
States and Denmark providing for the 
purchase of the Danish West Indies for 
$25,000,000 is signed at New York. 

7.—Charles H. Hughes opens his cam- 
poten. with a speech at Detroit, in which 

e assails the Administration’s use of 
patronage. 

8.—The Senate passes the Child La- 
bor_ bill. 

The four railroad brotherhoods an- 
nounce a vote of 94 per cent. in favor 
gt a national strike for the eight-hour 
ay. 

9.—The House adopts the conference 
report on the Army Appropriation bill. 

e railroads refuse to grant the de- 
mands of the unions and call upon the 
Federal Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation to avert the threatened strike. 

14.—President Wilson meets the rep- 
resentatives of the railways and of the 
unions in an effort to avert the threat- 
ened strike, 

15.—The House approves the building 
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programme provided by the Senate in 
the Naval Appropriation bill. 

16.—The Senate adopts the confer- 
ence report on the Philippines bill, with 
the independence clause eliminated. 

17.—President Wilson proposes a com- 
promise agreement to avert the threat- 
ened railway strike which the railroad 
managers’ committee rejects; he calls 
the presidents of the leading railroads 
in conference. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Am- 
bassador, issues a statement denying a 
report that the British mail censorship 
is being used to discover the trade 
secrets of American firms for use in cap- 
turing American trade. ' 
Neat! esas Senate passes the Shipping 

The House passes the Child Labor bill 
as amended by the Senate. 

President Wilson vetoes the Army 
Appropriation bill because of a clause 
exempting retired army officers from 
trial and punishment by court-martial. 

The representatives of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods accept President Wil- 
son’s proposed plan of settlement; the 
President meets the presidents of 31 
railroads in conference. 

19.—The Senate passes the Workmen’s 
Compensation bill for Federal employees. 

President Wilson issues a_ public 
statement of his recommendation that 
the eight-hour day be conceded to rail- 
road workers, which the conference of 
railroad presidents rejects; the Presi- 
dent summons 63 more presidents in 
conference. 

21.—The railroad managers’ commit- 
tee again rejects President Wilson’s com- 
promise proposals to avert the threat- 
ened strike. 

22.—The House passes the Army Ap- 
propriation bill amended to_ eliminate 
the clause exempting retired officers from 
trial and punishment by court-martial. 

President Wilson announces the ap- 
pointment of Franklin K., Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Judge George Gray 
of Wilmington, Del., and John R. Mott 
of New York as the three American mem- 


bers of the joint commission on Mexican 


relations. 

The British, French, Russian and Jap- 
anese Governments address identic notes 
to the United States urging the exclu- 
sion of belligerent submarines from the 
rules regarding the admission of war 
vessels to neutral ports. 

23.—The Senate repasses the Army 
Appropriation bill. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. offer for public 
subscription an issue of $250,000,000 of 
two-year, five per cent. notes of the Brit- 
ish Government; practically the whole 
issue is subscribed in two days. 

24,—A protocol to the treaty between 
the United States and Haiti, arranging 
the details for the establishment of a 
native constabulary under American con- 
trol, is signed at Washington. 

27.—The 640 railroad union chairmen 
in conference at Washington are dis- 
missed with sealed orders dated Aug. 14 
for a nation-wide strike on the morning 
of Sept. 4. ; 

28.—President Wilson is informed of 
the secret strike order and demands its 


revocation; the representatives of the 
four railroad unions refuse to rescind 
the order. 

29.—President Wilson addresses the 
two houses of Congress in joint session 
on the subject of the threatened rail- 
road strike; he recommends legislation 
establishing the eight-hour day as the 
legal basis for work and wages. 

President Wilson signs the Army and 
Navy Appropriation Acts, the Philip- 
pines Act, and the Uniform Bill of Lad- 
ing Act. 

The U. 8. armored cruiser Memphis is 
wrecked by a heavy sea in the harbor 
oh Santo Domingo with a loss of 41 
ives. 

30.—The War Department orders Gen- 
eral Funston to return to the state mob- 
jlization camps 12 regiments from the 
Mexican border. 

31.—Mr. Adamson (Ga.) introduces 
in the House a bill drafted under Presi- 
dent Wilson’s supervision establishing 
the eight-hour day as the legal basis of 
work and wages for employees of com- 
mon carriers after Jan. 1, 1917, and 
providing for a special commission to 
study and report on its effect. 

The United States Government, re- 
plying to the identic notes of Great 
Britain, France, Russia and Japan, de- 
clares the existing rules of international 
law applicable to submarines. 

Theodore Roosevelt delivers his’ first 
speech in the Republican campaign at 
Lewiston, Me., attacking President Wil- 
son’s Mexican and German policies. 


SEPTEMBER 
_i1.—The House passes the Hight-Hour 


ill. 

President Wilson signs the Child La- 
bor bill. 

2.—The Senate passes the Hight-Hour 
bill; the representatives of the railway 
unions rescind their strike order. 

The House passes the Webb bill per- 
mitting American exporters to combine 
for the purpose of establishing foreign 
selling agencies. 

Woodrow Wilson is formally notified, 
at Long Branch, N. J., of his nomina- 
tion as Democrati¢ candidate for the 
Presidency and accepts in a speech de- 
fending the record of his administration. 

3.—President Wilson signs the Wight- 
Hour Act. 

5.—President Wilson signs the Hight- 
Hour Act a second time. 

6—The Senate passes the General 
Revenue bill with amendments retaliat- 
ing against the British and French black- 
lists of American concerns, 

The American-Mexican Joint Commis- 
sion begins its sessions at New London, 
Conn. 

7.—The Senate ratifies the treaty for 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies. 

President Wilson signs the Shipping 


Act. 
8.—The first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress is adjourned. 
11.—State and Congressional elections 
in Maine result in the return of Repub- 
lican legislature, governor, senators, and 
representatives. 
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23.—President Wilson defends the 
Hight-Hour Act in the opening speech 
of his campaign, at Long Branch, N. J. 

25.—Charles E. Hughes, speaking at 
Dayton, O., declares that the Wight- 
Hour Act is essentially a measure regu- 
lating wages and not limiting hours. 

30.—President Wilson in his second 
campaign speech at Long Branch, N. J., 
arraigns the leadership, campaign meth- 
ods, and record of the Republican party. 


OCTOBER 


2.—The American-Mexican Joint Com- 
mission changes its place of meeting 
from New London to Atlantie City. 

3.—Hlections to the Philippine Sen- 
ate results in the return of Nationalists 
in 19 of the 22 districts. 

5.—President Wilson appoints Gen. 
George W. Goethals, Edgar E. Clark of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and George Rublee members of a board 
to investigate the effect of the Hight- 
Hour Act. 

The War Department orders to the 
Mexican border all militia organizations 
still in state mobilization camps. 

7.—The German submarine U-53 en- 
ters Newport harbor. 

9.—Charles B®. Hughes, speaking in 
* Philadelphia, pledges himself to protect 
American rights in life and property 
against foreign infringement. 

10.—The British Government replies 
to the protest of the United States 
against the blacklisting of American 
concerns with a defense of its right to 
control the dealings of British subjects 
under municipal law. 

12.— Sir Cecil Spring-Rice delivers the 
reply of the British and French Govern- 
ments to the American protest of May 
24 on the detention and seizure of neu- 
tral mails. 

16.—The first session of the Philip- 
pine Congress created by the Philippines 
Act of Aug. 29 is opened at Manila. 

22.—The Democratic National Com- 
mittee issues a statement accusing 
Charles BE. Hughes of having met and 
entered into a campaign compact with 
German and Irish propagandist leaders. 

24.—Charles E. Hughes, speaking at 
New York, declares he wants the vote 
of no person whose allegiance is not 
single and complete. 

26.—Woodrow Wilson, speaking at 
Cincinnati, declares that the present is 
the last great war in which the United 
States can remain neutral. 

28.—The British steamer Marina is 
sunk without warning by a German sub- 
marine off the Irish coast; six Ameri- 
can members of the crew lose their lives. 

The American steamer Lanas, from 
Manila to Havre with rice, is sunk by 
a German submarine off the coast of 
Portugal; the crew is rescued. 

The United States and Brazil exchange 
at Washington ratifications of a treaty 
of peace on the Bryan plan. 

31.—Secretary Lansing instructs the 
American embassies in Berlin and Lon- 
don to obtain all available information 
on the sinking of the Marina by a Ger- 
man submarine, 


Charles E. Hughes, speaking at Colum- 
bus, Ind., declares himself opposed to 
placing an embargo on the exportation 
of munitions of war or warning Ameri- 
ean citizens against travel on merchant 
vessels of belligerents. 


NOVEMBER 


1.—State-wide prohibition goes into 
effect in Virginia. 

The German merchant -submarine 
Deutschland arrives at New London, 
Conn., on her second voyage. 

6.—The British passenger liner Ara- 
bia, with Americans on board, is sunk 
without warning by a submarine in the 
Mediterranean. 

7.—HElections are held throughout the 
United States; Woodrow Wilson and 
Thomas R. Marshall are reélected Presi- 
dent and Vice-President by an electoral 
vote so close that the result is in doubt 
for two days; the Democrats gain an 
increased majority in the Senate but 
lose control of the House. 

8.—Two naval lieutenants are killed 
by the premature explosion of a bomb 
during an aeroplane flight near Wash- 
ington. 

The American steamer Columbian is 
sunk by a German submarine off the 
Spanish coast after the escape of the 
crew. 

10.—The General Education Board an- 
nounces an endowment of $9,000,000 for 
the foundation of a medical school in 
the University of Chicago. 

14.—It is announced in Washington 
that the United States Government has 
directed the American chargé d'affaires 
in Berlin to _remonstrate informally to 
the German Government against the en- 
forced deportation of Belgian workmen. 

15.—Commercial wireless service is 
inaugurated between the United States 
and Japan. 

16.—The War Department orders the 
return of 6,000 militia from the Mexi- 
ean border. 

21.—The American members of the 
Joint International Commission submit 
to the Mexican representatives a memo- 
randum embodying the final proposals 
of the United States. 

The American chargé d'affaires at Ber- 
lin presents to the German Government 
an inquiry as to the alleged sinking 
without warning of the Arabia, Colum- 
dian, Lanas, and two other steamers 
having Americans on board. 

The German merchant submarine 
Deutschland sails from New London for 
Bremen, 

22.—Judge Wm. C. Hook of the U. S. 
District Court at Kansas City, Mo., 
hands down a decree in an injunction 
suit of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad declaring the Adamson Hight- 
Hour Act unconstitutional. 

24.—A protocol is signed by the rep- 
resentatives of the United States an@ 
Mexico in the Joint International Com- 
mission providing for the withdrawal of 
the American punitive expedition with- 
in 40 days after ratification if condi- 
Hots in northern Mexico warrant such 
action. 
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27.—The Federal Reserve Board is- 
sues a statement to member banks cau- 
tioning them against tying up their 
liquid assets in renewable short-term 
treasury notes of belligerent countries. 

28.—The German Government replies 
to the American note of inquiry on the 
sinking of the Marina with a request for 
further evidence of the private charac- 
ter of the vessel. ; 

The American steamer Ohemung is 
sunk by an Austrian submarine in the 
Mediterranean near Valencia, Spain. 

29.—The United States Government 
instructs the American chargé at Ber- 
lin to protest to the German Govern- 
ment against the deportation of Belgian 
civilians. 


DECEMBER 


1.—J. P. Morgan & Co. announce the 
withdrawal of an issue of short-term 
treasury notes of the British and French 
Governments, 

4,—The second session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress is opened. 

Henry van Dyck, American Minister 
to the Netherlands, announces his res- 
ignation at The Hague; Thaddeus A. 
Thompson, Minister to Colombia, resigns. 

The German Government admits that 
a German submarine sank the Arabia 
without warning, believing her to be 
a transport, and renews its pledges of 
reparation if evidence should prove the 
Arabia to have been an ordinary pas- 
Senger vessel. 

5.—President Wilson delivers his an- 
nual message in joint session of the two 
houses of Congress. 

8.—The War Department announces 
that 6,000 additional militia have been 
ordered home from the Mexican border. 

9.—John EH. Osborne, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, resigns. 

The German Government replies to the 
inquiry of the United States on the sink- 
ing of the steamer Lanas that the ves- 
‘sel had been transferred from American 
en British registry and was sunk as a 
prize. 

11.—The German Government replies 
to the representations of the United 
States om the deportation of Belgian 
‘civilians, admitting coercion but justi- 
fying deportation as the only remedy for 
idleness. 

The U._S. transport Sumner goes 
ashore off Barnegat. 

12.—The Senate adopts an amend- 
ment to the Immigration bill excluding 
Hindus and other unnamed Asiatics 
within certain geographical limits which 
exclude Japan. 

14.—The Senate passes the Immigra- 
tion bill with the clause prescribing a 
literacy test for immigrants. 

Willard Saulsbury (Dem.) of Dela- 
ware is elected President pro tempore of 
the Senate. 

The submarine H-3 goes ashore on a 
shoal near Hureka, Cal. 

15.—The U. S. Government receives a 
message from Villa offering to respect 
and protect the lives and property of 
foreigners in Mexico on condition of 
non-interference with his campaign by 
the American punitive force. 


The British Government anuwounces a 
decision to grant safe conduct to Count 
Tarnowski, Austro-Hungarian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

18.—The Mexican members of. the 
Joint International Commission report 
officially that Carranza has not signed 
the protocol pending the receipt of cer- 
tain explanations. 

General Funston under orders of the 
War Department designates 16,000 mili- 
tia troops for return from the Mexican 
border. 

President Wilson addresses a note to 
the belligerent nations suggesting an im- 
mediate declaration of their respective 
views as to the terms on which the war 
might be concluded and a durable peace 
established. : 

19.—The Senate defeats by a tie vote 
an amendment to the Sheppard Prohibi- 
tion bill providing for a referendum on 
the establishment of prohibition in the 
District of Columbia. 

The American members of the Joint 
International Commission inform the 
Mexican delegates that no changes in 
the protocol submitted to Carranza will 
be considered. 

The German Government replies to 
the American inquiry on the sinking of 
the American steamer Columbian, jus- 
tifying it on the ground that she had 
violated neutrality by using her wire- 
less to disclose the presence of the 
submarine. 

21.—The Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary reports favorably a resolution 
to submit an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution to establish nation- 
wide prohibition. 

Secretary Lansing issues two state- 
ments explanatory of the President’s 
peace note to the belligerent powers, the 
first declaring that the United States is 
drawing nearer the verge of war, the 
second denying that the Government con- 
templates any change in its policy of 
neutrality. 

22.—Both houses of Congress adjourn 
to Jan. 2. 

President Wilson nominates as mem- 
bers of the U. S. Shipping Board Wil- 
liam Denman of San Francisco, Ber- 
nard N. Baker of:Baltimore, John A. 
Donald of New York, John B. White 
of, Kansas City, and Theodore Brent of 
New Orleans. 

23.—A Federal board files a decision 
in the wage arbitration between the 
railroads and the Switchmen’s Union 
awarding the switchmen an eight-hour 
day and wages on a nine-hour basis. 

26.—The German Government replies 
to President Wilson’s note, ignoring his 
suggestion for a definite statement of 
peace terms and proposing a conference 
of belligerents. 

28.—Luis, Cabrera, chairman of the 
Mexican delegation to the Joint Com- 
mission, transmits to Secretary Lane 
Carranza’s second refusal to'approve the 
protocol, with a further demand for its 
modification. 

30.—The Spanish Government replies 
to President Wilson’s note proposing a 
definition of peace terms, declining to 
support his initiative until a more op- 
portune time. ‘ 
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FOREIGN CHRONOLOGY * 


JANUARY 


5.—Premier Asquith introduces in the 
British House of Commons a_.bill mak- 
ing all unmarried men between the ages 
of 18 and 41 in England, Scotland and 
Wales liable to compulsory military 
service. 

6.—The British Labor Congress in 
session at London adopts resolutions op- 
posing the Compulsory Service _ bill; 
Arthur Henderson, leader of the Labor 
party and President of the Board of 
Education, resigns from the Cabinet. 

11.—John Redmond announces in the 
British House of Commons the _with- 
drawal of opposition by the Irish Na- 
tionalists to the Compulsory Service bill. 

12.—The British House of Commons 
passes the Compulsory Service bill on 
second reading ; Arthur Henderson, lead- 
er of the Labor. party, announces the 
withdrawal of his resignation from the 
Cabinet. 

Alfredo Bazuerizo Moreno is elected 
President of Ecuador. 

14.—Baron Chelmsford, former Gov- 
ernor of Queensland and of New South 
Wales, is appointed Viceroy of India, 
‘ sueceeding Viscount Hardinge. 

18.—The German Reichstag adjourns 
to March 15. 

22.—The Japanese Minister of For- 
eign Affairs announces that the Chinese 
Government has decided to postpone the 
establishment of a monarchy on account 
of internal conditions. 

24.—The British House of Commons 
passes the Compulsory Service bill on 
third reading. 

26.—The British House of Lords pass- 
es the Compulsory Service bill on third 
reading; a conference of trade union- 
ists at Bristol adopts resolutions pledg- 
jing support to the Government in the 
conduct of the war. 

27.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued until Feb. 15; King George signs 
the Compulsory Service and Trading 
with the Enemy Acts and an act ex- 
tending the life of the present Parlia- 
ment for eight months. 


FEBRUARY 


1.—B. V. Stiirmer is appointed Pre- 
mier of Russia, succeeding Jean L. 
Goremykin, resigned. 

3.—The Canadian Parliament build- 
ing at Ottawa is destroyed by fire. 

15.—The British Parliament reassem- 


bles. 

The British Government issues orders- 
in-council prohibiting the importation 
after March 1 of tobacco, furniture, 
woods, wood pulp, ete., except under li- 
ecense from the Board of Trade; author- 
izing the requisition of materials re- 
quired for military and naval purposes; 
and prohibiting voyages of British ships 
to foreign ports except under license. 


1Pxclusive of the chronology of the 
European War, which is separately re- 
corded in the following*section. 


22.—The Russian Duma is opened by 
Czar Nicholas in person. 

23.—Lord Robert Cecil is appointed 
Minister of War Trade in the British 
Cabinet. 


MARCH 


4,—The Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties in Panama request the United States 
Government to supervise the Presiden- 
tial election in July. 

11.—The Portuguese Cabinet resign. 

15.—The German Reichstag is opened. 

The retirement of Adm. Alfred von 
Tirpitz and the appointment of Admiral 
von Capelle as German Minister of Ma- 
rine are announced at Berlin. 

16.—The resignation of Gen. Joseph 
S. Gallieni and the appointment of Gen. 
Charles Roques as French Minister of 
War are announced at Paris. : 

20.—Carranzist forces defeat Villa’s 
band at Namiquipa, Chihuahua. 

23.— Yuan 
abolishing the Chinese monarchy. and re- 
storing the republic, resuming himself 
the title of President. 

26.—Costa Rica brings suit against 
Nicaragua in the Central American Court 
of Justice, alleging infringement of 
rights by the canal treaty with the 
United States. 

29,.—General Chouvaieff is appointed 
Russian Minister of War, succeeding 
General Polivanoff, resigned. 

Gen. Kenichi Oshima becomes Minister 
of War of Japan, succeeding Gen. 
Ichinosuke Oka, resigned. 

Villa and his band massacre the Car- 
ranzist garrison at Guerrero. 


APRIL 


5.—Gen. Paolo Morone becomes Min- 
ister of War in the Italian Cabinet, 
succeeding General Zupelli. 

6.—General Obregon is appointed Min- 
ae of War in the Mexican Govern- 
ment, 

7.—A convention between Germany 
and Rumania restoring ordinary com- 
mercial relations, is signed at Berlin. 

10.—Five members of the Greek Cab- 

inet resign. 
- 21.—A German naval auxiliary dis- 
guised as a neutral ship and convoyed 
by a submarine is sunk in an attempt 
to land arms and ammunition on the 
coast of Ireland; Sir Roger Casement is 
taken prisoner by the British. 

Yuan Shih-kai creates a new Cabinet 
for China with Tuan Chi-jui as Premier 
and Minister of War. 

24.—A rebellion organized by the Sinn 
Fein breaks out in Dublin; the “Provi- 
sional Government of the Republic of 
Ireland’ proclaims the independence of 
Ireland ; the rebels seize the Post Office 
and other buildings and cut telephone 
and telegraph communications. 

27.—The Irish rebellion spreads to the 
west and south; martial law is pro- 
claimed throughout the island. : 

29.—The Dublin Post Office, the chief 
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stronghold of the Sinn Fein rebels, is 
burned. 

30.—The “Provisional Government of 
the Irish Republic” recommends the un- 
conditional surrender of all the Irish 
, Tebels; the main body of insurgents in 
Dublin surrenders. 


MAY 


1.—President Juan I. Jiminez of the 
Dominican Republic is impeached by 
the Chamber of Deputies for irregulari- 
ties in connection with the budget. 

2.—Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the British Cabinet, re- 
signs. 

3.—The British House of Commons 
passes on first reading a bill providing 
for immediate general compulsory mili- 
tary service of all male citizens for the 
duration of the war. 

The four principal leaders of the Irish 
rebellion are executed in London. 

4,—¥Four more Irish rebel leaders are 
executed in London. 

The Haitian Cabinet resigns. 

5.—A rebellion against President Ji- 
minez of the Dominican Republic begins 
in Santo Domingo; American marines 
are landed from the cruiser Prairie. 

7.—Juan I. Jiminez, President of the 
Dominican Republic, resigns to prevent 
armed intervention threatened by the 
American Minister. 

10.—The resignation of Baron Wim- 
borne, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is an- 
nounced at London; a commission head- 
ed by Baron Hardinge is appointed to 
investigate the causes of the Irish revolt. 

11.—Li Yuan-hung is proclaimed Pres- 
ident of South China by a provisional 
revolutionary government. 

12.—The last two signers of the Irish 
proclamation of independence are exe- 
cuted in Dublin. 

13.—Dr. Hans Delbriick, German Min- 
ister of the Interior, resigns under criti- 
cism of his handling of the problem of 
food shortage. 

16.—The British House of Commons 
passes on third reading the Compulsory 
Military Service bill. 

17.—The Dominican Chamber of Dep- 

—uties elects Federico H. Carvajal provi- 
sional president of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

18.—Rumania concludes with Austria- 
Hungary a commercial treaty similar to 
that with Germany. 

22.—Karl Helfferich is appointed Min- 
ister of the Interior and Vice-Chan- 
eellor in the German Cabinet, and is 
succeeded as Secretary of the Imperial 
Treasury by Count von Rédern. 

23.—Tortilowitz von Batocki is ap- 
pointed head of a new German War 
Food Department. 

25.—The British Compulsory Military 
Service bill is signed by King George. 

29.—The British House of Commons 
adopts a resolution imposing an addi- 
tional income tax on American securi- 
ties not deposited with the Treasury. 

31.—Sir Ernest Shackleton arrives at 
Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, with 
five pou Penione in a small boat, his 
ship having been lost in the Antarctic. 


JUNH 


1.—American marines are landed at 
Monte Christi and Puerta Plata, Do- 
minican Republic; one captain of ma- 
Yines is killed. 

6.—Yuan Shih-kai, President of the 
Chinese Rvrpublic, dies at Peking; Li 
Yuan-hung, Vice-President, succeeds to 
the Presidency. 

9.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
rejects the budget. : 

The revolted Chinese provinces rescind 
their declarations of independence. 

10.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
refuses a vote of confidence in the Min- 
istry demanded by Premier Salandra. 

11.—Premier Salandra of Italy and 
his Cabinet resign. 

12.—Hipolito Irigoyen is elected Pres- 
ident of Argentina. 

14.—The Senate of the Dominican Re- 
public elects Jacinto de Castro to the 
Presidency. 

17.—Paolo Boselli, appointed Premier 
of Italy, completes a Cabinet, with 
Baron Sonnino as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

20.—Premier Skouloudis of Greece and 
his Cabinet resign; M. Zaimis is invited 
to form a Ministry, i 

23.—Premier Zaimis of Greece com- 
pletes a new Ministry, assuming him- 
self the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

Premier Tuan Chi-jui of China and 
his Cabinet resign. 

27.—It is announced in London that 
the Duke of Devonshire will succeed the 
Duke of Connaught as Governor-General 
of Canada. 

28.—Karl Liebknecht, German Social- 
ist leader, is dismissed from the army 
and sentenced to 30 months’ penal 
servitude for attempted high treason. 

29.—Sir Roger Casement is convicted 
of high treason by a jury in London 
and sentenced to death by hanging. 

30.—The Russian Duma passes a 
measure prohibiting permanently the 
sale of intoxicants containing more than 
1% per cent. of alcohol. 

A new Chinese Cabinet is formed with 
Tuan Chi-jui as Premier. 


JULY 


1.—An engagement occurs between 
American marines and natives in the 
interior of the Dominican Republic, with 
one American and 27 Dominicans killed. 

2.—The Russian Duma adopts a bill 
extending to peasants the same civil 
rights enjoyed by other classes. 

3.—The British Royal Commission 
appointed to investigate the Irish re- 
bellion reports that the primary respon- 
sibility lies with Augustine Birrell, for- 
mer Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

The Russian Duma is prorogued un- 
til Nov. 14. , 

A treaty between Russia and Japan 
for mutual protection and defense of 
their interests in the Far Hast is signed 
at Petrograd. 

6.—David Lloyd George is appointed 
Secretary of State for War in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, 

9.—Edwin Samuel Montagu is ap- 
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pointed Minister of Munitions in the 


British Cabinet. 

Ramon M. Valdes is elected Presi- 
dent of Panama. 

10.—The New Zealand House of Rep- 
resentatives passes a bill providing for 
compulsory military service. 

11.—Lord Lansdowne outlines in the 
British House of Lords a plan for the 
provisional government of Ireland pend- 
ing the establishment of a new govern- 
ment. 

21.—The Canadian commission ap- 
pointed to investigate scandals in mu- 
nitions contracts issues its report exon- 
erating Sir Sam Hughes. , 

22,.—Sergius Sazonoff, Russian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, resigns; Boris 
Viadimirovitch Stiirmer, the Premier, 
assumes the portfolio. — 

26.—Federico Henriques Carvajal is 
proclaimed Provisional President of the 
Dominican Republic. 

31.—Henry Edward Duke is_appoint- 
ed Chief Secretary for Ireland in the 
British Cabinet. 


AUGUST 


1.—The Chinese Parliament assem- 


bles; Li Yuan-hung takes the oath as 


President. 

3.—Sir Roger Casement is executed 
by hanging in London. 

6.—Baron Wimborne is_ reappointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Great Britain, Russia and Persia con- 
clude a treaty on Persian financial and 
military organization and foreign rela- 
tions. 

13.—An armed clash occurs between 
the Chinese and Japanese troops at 
Cheng-Chiatun, near Mukden. 

14.—The Danish Folkething votes in 
favor of selling the Danish West In- 
dies to the United States with the ap- 
proval of the electorate at a referendum. 

19.—The Chinese Government an- 
nounces a protest to Japan against the 
sending of 2,000 Japanese troops to 
Hastern Mongolia because of the recent 
elash at Cheng-Chiatun. 

23.—The British Parliament adopts 
a bill extending the life of the pres- 
ent Parliament another seven months 
and adjourns to Oct. 10. 

Karl Liebknecht, the German Social- 
ist leader, appealing against his con- 
viction for war treason, is sentenced by 
a court-martial to a new and severer 
penalty of 49 months’ penal servitude 
and expulsion from the army. 

The German merchant submarine 
Deutschland arrives at the mouth of 
the Weser. 

25.—The Danish Landsthing adopts a 
decree that the sale of the Danish West 
Indies be postponed until after the war, 
or if this be impossible, that it be set- 
tled by a general election. 


SEPTEMBER 


1.—The German Government opens to 
subscription its fifth war loan, 

3.—Japan presents to the Chinese 
Government demands for certain rights 


in inner Mongolia in satisfaction for the 
clash between Chinese and Japanese 
troops at Cheng-Chiatun. , 

Sir Ernest Shackleton reaches Punta 
Arenas, Chile, with 22 members of his 
Antarctic expedition marooned on DHle- 
phant Island. 

11.—The center span of the Quebec 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence collapses 
oe construction, with a loss of 11 
lives. 

13.—Premier Zaimis of Greece and his 
Cabinet resign. 

16.—Nikolas Kalogeropoulos accepts 
the Premiership of Greece and forms a 
Cabinet. 

27.—Dleutherios Venizelos and_ Ad- 
miral Goundouriotis of the Greek Navy 
issue at Canea a proclamation of a pro- 
visional government for Crete. 

28.—The German Reichstag is opened ; 
the Chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
emphasizes the futility of discussing 
terms of peace. 
_29.—Lidj Jeassu, Emperor of Abys- 
Sinia, is reported deposed by his aunt, 
Ouizero-Zeoditu, who is proclaimed Em- 
press. x 

30.—Both houses of the Danish Par- 
liament pass a bill for a plebiscite on 
the sale of the Danish est Indies 
to the United States. 

President Carranza of Mexico issues 
a decree abolishing the office of Vice- 
President, reducing the term of Presi- 
dent from six to four years, and pro- 
hibiting election of a President for two 
consecutive terms. 

Chios, the last of the loyal Greek 
islands, declares in favor of the Veni- 
zelist rational defense movement. 

The Chinese Government contracts 
with an American corporation for the 
construction of 1,100 miles of railroads 
at a price of over $60,000,000. 


OCTOBER 


1.—Emiliano Chamorro is_ elected 
President of Nicaragua. 

3.—Premier Kalogeropoulos of Greece 
and his Cabinet resign. 

Count Okuma, Premier of Japan, and 
his Cabinet resign. 

4.—Gen. Count Seiki Teranchi be- 
comes Premier of Japan. ~ 

8.—Spyridon P. Lambros is appoint- 
ed Premier of Greece and forms a Cabinet. 
~ 14.—King Constantine of Greece signs 
a decree postponing for a month the 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Japan and Russia protest to the Chi-, 
nese Government against contracts with 
Americans for railroad and canal con- 
struction. 

16.—The consuls of the Entente pow- 
ers in Crete recognize the provisional 
government of M. Venizelos. 

21.—Count Karl Stuergkh, Premier of 
Austria, is assassinated by a political 
opponent in Vienna. 

27.—Dr. Ernst von Koerber is ap- 
pointed Premier of Austria. 

28.—The voters of Australia in a spe- 
cial election reject a proposal to estab- 
lish compulsory military service for the 
duration of the war. 

30.—General von Stein is appointed 
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Minister of War in the German Cab- 
mes succeeding Gen. Wild von Hohen- 
orn. 
Gen. Feng Kwo-chang is elected Vice- 
President of the Chinese Republic. 
31,—Parral, Chihuahua, is captured 
by a Villista force. 


NOVEMBER 


1.—A general election is held 
Cuba with indecisive results. ; 

Sir George Perley is appointed Over- 
seas Minister of Militia for Canada. 

2.—The Turkish Government pub- 
lishes a note to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, repudiating the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856 and the Treaty of Paris of 1878 
aud announcing her complete independ- 
ence of the guardianship of the Great 
Powers. 

@.—Wu Ting-fang is appointed Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in the Chinese 
Cabinet. 

11.—The Duke of Devonshire arrives 
at Halifax and takes the oath of office 
as Governor-General of Canada. 

13.—Gen, Sir Sam Hughes resigns as 
Minister of Militia and Defense in the 
Canadian Cabinet. 

17.—The British Government issues 
an order-in-council giving the Board of 
Trade wide powers over the supply, con- 
sumption and price of foodstuffs. 

21.—Hmperor Franz Josef of Austria- 
Hungary dies at Schénbrunn Castle, Vi- 
enna; he is succeeded by his grand- 
nephew, Archduke Karl Franz Joseph. 

Gottlieb von Jagow, German Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, resigns. 

23.—Albert E. Kemp succeeds Gen. 
Sir Sam Hughes as Minister of Militia of 
Canada. 

24,.—Alexander 
Premier of Russia, 
Stiirmer. 

25.—Alfred Zimmermann is appointed 
German Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Neratoff, Assistant Minister, is ap- 
pointed Russian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, succeeding M. Sttirmer. 

27.—Villa captures Chihuahua, the 
Carranza forces withdrawing to the 
north. 

29.—Capt. Harry S. Knapp, command- 
ing the American naval and marine 
force of occupation in the Dominican 
Republic, proclaims military government 
for the Republic. 

The British Board of Trade an- 
nounces that from Dec. 1 it will assume 
control of the South Wales coal mines. 

30.—Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg introduces in the German Reichstag 
a Man Power bill empowering the Goy- 
ernment to draft the services in muni- 
tions manufacture of all unemployed 
able-bodied males, 
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Trepoff is appointed 
succeeding Boris 


DECEMBER 


1.—A_ Constitutional Congress is 
opened by General Carranza at Quere- 
taro, Mexico. 

2,—The German Reichstag passes the 
bill providing for compulsory civilian 
service. 


Villa evacuates Chihuahua after a 
severe defeat of his forces by Carranza 
troops south of the city. 

5.—Herbert H. Asquith resigns as 
Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom; the King offers the post to An- 
drew Bonar Law. 

The British Board of Trade issues 
regulations limiting the number of 
courses which may be served at meals 
in public places. 

6.— David Lloyd George accepts the 
Premiership of the United Kingdom, the 
post being declined by Bonar Law. 

Carranzist forces recapture Parral, 
Chihuahua, from the Villistas. 

7.—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
after a number of secret sessions, adopts 
by a vote of 344 to 160 a resolution 
of confidence in the Government in its 
conduct of the war. 

10.—David Lloyd George announces 
the completion of his Cabinet and the 
constitution of a war council of five 
members. 

The German merchant submarine 
Deutschland arrives at Bremen. 

12.—Premier Briand of France an- 
nounces the formation of a new Cab- 
inet, with a special war council of five 
members, and the appointment of Gen. 
Robert Georges Nivelle as commander- 
in-chief of the French armies. 

13.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties adopts a resolution of confidence 
in the new Government. : 

The Austrian Cabinet headed by Dr. 
Ernst von Koerber resign. © 

The selection of Archduke Charles 
Stephen of Austria to be regent of Po- 
land is announced at Warsaw. 

14,—A plebiscite in Denmark on the 
sale of the Danish West Indies to the 
United States results in a large ma~ 
jority in favor of the sale. 

Edmund Schulthess of Aargau 
elected President of Switzerland. 

21.—Count Henry Clam-Martiniz, Pre- 
mier of Austria, completes a Cabinet. 

22.—King Christian of Denmark rati- 
fies the treaty providing for the sale of 
the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. 

King George, proroguing the British 
Parliament to eb. 7, 1917, declares 
that the war_must continue until the 
rights violated by Germany are vindi- 
cated. 

23.—Count Czernin von Chudenitz is 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the Austro-Hungarian Cabinet, suc- 
ceeding Baron Burian, who is appointed 
Minister of Finance. 

The French Government publishes a 
decree permitting the Government alone 
to charter shipping and announcing ar- 
rangements for convoy by war vessels 
of shipping employed in the transport 
of foodstuffs and coal. 

A foree of Villistas occupy Torreon. 

24,—Villistas capture San Pedro de 
las Colonias, northeast of Torreon. 

25.—Villistas capture San Luis Potosi, 
southeast of Torreon. q 

28.—General Krobatin, Austrian Min- 
ister of War, resigns and is succeeded 
by Marshal von Schleier. é 

30.—Charles II is crowned King of 
Hungary at Budapest. 


is 
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JANUARY 


6.—The Russians capture Czartorysk, 
east of Kovel. 

The Austrians resume the offensive 
in Montenegro. 

8.—The British and French forces 
evacuate without loss their remaining 
positions on Gallipoli Peninsula, at Cape 
Helles. 

9.—The Germans in Champagne at- 
tack heavily on a five-mile front be- 
tween La Courtine and Mont Tetu with- 
out success. 

A British relief force approaching 
Kut-el-Amara defeats the Turks in a 
heavy engagement at Sheik Saad, 

The British Admiralty reports the 
sinking of the battleship King Hdward 
VII by a mine. 

10.—The Austrians capture Mount 
Loveen, Montenegro, and occupy Berane. 

11.—The Russians begin a general of- 
fensive on a 100-mile front in the 
Caucasus. 

A French force lands on the Greek 
island of Corfu to prepare a refuge for 
the Serbian army; the Greek Govern- 
ment protests against the occupation. 

12.—The Austrians in Montenegro oc- 
» eupy the seaport of Budua. 

The French before Saloniki destroy 
the railroad bridges over the Struma at 
Demir-Hissar and Kilindir. 

13.—The Austrians occupy Cettinje, 
capital of Montenegro; Montenegro re- 
quests an armistice for the negotiation 
of terms of peace. 

. he British relief force on the Tigris 
repulses the Turks at Oeah. 

An Austrian cruiser of the Novara 
type is sunk by a French submarine in 
the Adriatic. i 

15.—The British liner Appam is cap- 
tured by the German auxiliary cruiser 
Méwe off the Canary Islands. 

16.—The Montenegrin Government ac- 
cepts unconditional surrender of arms 
as a condition precedent to peace nego- 
tiations. 

19.—The Montenegrin Government re- 
jects peace terms offered by Austria and 
resumes hostilities. 

Gen. Sir Percy Lake assumes supreme 
command of the British forces in Meso- 
potamia. 

20.—The Russians in the Caucasus 
occupy Hassan Kale, east of Erzerum, 

21,.—The Turks check the British re- 
lief force at Menlarie, 23 miles below 
Kut-el-Amara. 

The British House of Commons au- 
thorizes an addition of 50,000 men to 
the navy personnel. 

22.—The Austrians occupy the Mon- 
tenegrin Adriatic seaports of Antivari 
and Dulcigno. 

23.—The Austrians occupy Scutari, 
Albania. . 

German aeroplanes make two raids on 
the east coast of Kent, killing one person. 


1 Events affecting the relations of the 
United States with the belligerents are 
recorded under American Ohronology, 
supra. : 


28.—The Germans capture Frise, south 
of the Somme, and advance on a mile 
front northeast of Neuville. 

The Austrians in Montenegro occupy 
Alessio and San Giovanni di Medua. 

Allied forces occupy the fort of Kara 
Burun, commanding the harbor of Sa- 
loniki. 

29.—A German Zeppelin bombards 
eas killing 24 persons and injur- 
ng 30. 

31.—German Zeppelins raid the east- 
ern, northeastern and midland coun- 
ties of England, killing 54 persons. 


FEBRUARY 


2.—The German Zeppelin Z-19 is dis- 
abled and sinks in the North Sea. 

6.—The Spanish Government an- 
nounces the internment in Spanish 
Guinea of 14,000 German troops from 
Kamerun. 

8.—The French cruiser Amiral Char- 
ner is sunk by a German submarine off 
the Syrian coast. 

9.—The Russians capture Uscieezko, 
on the Dniester. 

Gen. Jan Christian Smuts assumes 
command of the British forces in Ger- 
man Wast Africa. 

10.—The British Compulsory Service 
Act goes into effect. 

11.—The German and Austro-Hun- 
garian Governments issue a memoran- 
dum to neutral powers declaring their 


intention of treating after Feb. 29 all . 


armed enemy merchant vessels as aux- 
iliary cruisers liable to be sunk without 
warning. 


14.—The Allied powers jointly pledge — 
themselves to the Belgian Government — 


to continue hostilities until Belgium is 
restored to independence. 

The Germans attack heavily east of 
Ypres and carry 600 yards of trenches. 

The British cruiser Arethusa is re- 
ported sunk by a mine off the east 
coast of Bngland. 

16.—The Russians capture Erzerum, 
taking 13,000 prisoners and much war 
material. 

18.—The Swedish Government in- 
structs its representatives to warn Swe- 
dish subjects against travel on armed 
vessels of belligerent countries. 

19.—The Russian War Office an- 
nounces the capture of Mush and Ahblat. 

The British War Office announces the 
conquest of Kamerun. 

20.—Four German seaplanes bom- 
bard Lowestoft and Walmer, Hngland, 
killing three persons. 

‘'21.—The Germans begin an assault 
on Verdun; they capture Haumont and 
a French salient near Beaumont. 

The British House of Commons votes 
war credits to the amount of $2,100,- 
000,000. : 

22.—The Italian War Office announces 
the occupation of Runchi and Roncegno, 
in the Trentino. 

Vice-Adm, Reinhardt Scheer is ap- 
pointed to the command of the Ger- 
man battle fleet, succeeding Admiral 
von Pohl. Ay, 
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23.—The Germans before Verdun _at- 
tack on a six-mile front between Bra- 
bant-sur-Meuse and Ornes; they pene- 
trate the French lines two miles at 
some points, capture Brabant, Samogneux 
and Beaumont, and take 3,000 prisoners. 

Portuguese naval officers take forci- 
ble possession of 36 German and Aus- 
trian vessels lying in the Tagus River. 


24,—The Germans north of Verdun 
eine Mormont, Chambrettes, and 
rnes. 


The Russians in the Caucasus cap- 
ture Isphir. 

The Karl of Derby is appointed chair- 
man of 4 joint military and naval board 
to control the British air service. 

25.—The Germans storm Fort de 
Douaumont, northeast of Verdun. 

.. 26.—The Germans lose and recapture 
Fort de Douaumont; westward they cap- 
ture Champneuville, the COte de Talou, 
and Hardaumont Wood. 

The French auxiliary cruiser Pro- 
fence II is sunk in the Mediterranean, 
with a loss of 3,130 lives. 

Gen. Alexci Kuropatkin is appointed 
to the command of the Russian forces 
on the northern front. 

27.—The Germans in Champagne cap- 
ture French positions on a mile front 
north of Souain. 

The Austrians occupy Durazzo, <Al- 


bania, 

The British P. & O. liner Maloja is 
sunk by a mine two miles off Dover, 
with a loss of 155 lives. 

28.—The Germans east of Verdun 
capture Dieppe, Abaucourt and Blanzée, 
and farther south, Manhuelles and 
Champlon, 

29.—The German auxiliary cruiser 
Greif and the British auxiliary cruiser 
Aleantara are sunk in an engagement 
in the North Sea. 

The requisition of 34 German steam- 
ships by the Italian Government is an- 
nounced in the British House of Com- 
mons. 


MARCH 


1.—Germany presents an ultimatum 
to Portugal demanding release of seized 
German ships within 48 hours. 

2.—The Russians in Armenia cap- 
ture Bitlis. 

4,—The Germans north of Verdun 
enter the village of Douaumont. 

The Russians, attacking from the sea, 
capture Atina, on the Black Sea coast 
east of Trebizond. 

5.—German Zeppelins raid the north- 
east coast of Hngland, killing 13 persons. 

The German cruiser Méwe reaches a 
home port after a cruise of several 
months in the South Atlantic, during 
which she captured 15 vessels. 5 

6.—The Germans northwest of Ver- 
dun capture Forges. 

7.—The Germans southeast of Ver- 
dun capture Fresnes. 

The Russians in Armenia capture the 
Black Sea port of Rizeh. 

8.—The Germans northwest of Ver- 
dun capture Regnéville, on the Meuse. 

9.—Germany declares war on Portugal. 

10.—The Germans northwest of Ver- 
dun recapture the Bois des Corbeaux. 
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13.—The British in German East Af- 
Tica occupy Mushi. i 
_14.—The British reoccupy the Hgyp- 
tian port of Sollum, on the Tripoli 
frontier. 

15.—Austria declares war'on Portugal. 

18.—The French torpedo boat Renau- 
din is sunk by a submarine in the 
Adriatic. é 

19.—The Russians capture the bridge- 
head northwest of Uscieczko, on the 
Dniester. ‘ 

The Russians in Persia occupy Ispahan. 

German aeroplanes raid the east coast 
of Kent, killing nine persons; one aero- 
plane is brought down at sea. 

20.—The Germans attack heavily be- 
tween Malancourt and Avyocourt, west 
of the Meuse, and capture the Avocourt 
Wood. 

British forces in German Hast Africa 
occupy Arusha. 

21.—The Russians take the offensive 
on the northern front and advance near 
Jacobstadt, near Mischkele, and south- 
west of Lake Narocz, 

22.—The Germans northwest of Ver- 
dun capture Haucourt hill, south of 
Malancourt. 

The Russians capture Latachka-Me- 
levka, on the Dniester. 

The British transport Minneapolis is 
sunk by a submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

24,.—The French channel steamer Sus- 
seg, with many American citizens on 
board, is sunk without warning by a 
German submarine off Dieppe, with a 
loss of about 50 lives; all the Ameri- 
cans are saved. 

27.—The British capture two lines of 
German trenches on a front of 600 
yards at St. Eloi, south of Ypres. 

Representatives of the eight Entente 
Allies meet in conference in Paris, 

30.—The British Government issues 
an order-in-council extending the doc- 
trine of continuous transport to condi- 
tional contraband. 

The Russian hospital ship Portugal 
is sunk by a Turkish submarine in the 
Black Sea. 

31—The Germans northwest of Ver- 
dun capture Malancourt; northeast 
they penetrate the village of Vaux. 

German Zeppelins raid the east coast 
of England, killing 28 persons; one Zep- 
pelin is brought down off the mouth 
of the Thames. 


APRIL 


1.—A German Zeppelin raids the 
northeast coast of Hngland, killing 16 
persons. 

2.—The Germans northeast of Verdun 
penetrate Caillette Wood and complete 
the capture of the village of Vaux. 

German Zeppelins raid the coast of 
Scotland and the northern and south- 
eastern counties of England, killing 10 
persons; a Zeppelin bombards Dunkirk, 
France, killing two persons. 

3.—The French before Verdun again 
enter the village of Vaux and recover 
most of Caillette Wood. 

4.—General Brusiloff assumes s#6om- 
mand of the Russian forces in Volhynia 
and Galicia, succeeding General Ivanoff. 
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5.—The British relief force on the 
Tigris captures Felahie. 

6.—The Germans northwest of Ver- 
dun capture Haucourt. 

8.—The French northwest of Verdun 
evacuate Bethincourt and straighten their 
line between Avocourt and Cumiéres. 

12.—The British forces in German 
Bast Africa capture Umbugwe. 

14.—The British forces in German 
East Africa capture Salanga. 

18.—The Russians capture the Turk- 
ish Black Sea port of Trebizond. 

19.—British forces occupy Kondoa, 
German East Africa. 

20.—A force of Russian troops is 
landed at Marseilles for service on the 
western front. 

23.—A large force of Turks occupy 
Quatia, Egypt, 25 miles east of the 
Suez Canal; another force is repulsed 
at Dueidar. 

24.—British aeroplanes destroy the 
Turkish camp near Quatia, Egypt. 

25.—A German naval squadron ac- 
companied by Zeppelins is routed by 
British sea and air forces after a_brief 
bombardment of Yarmouth and Lowe- 
stoft, in which four persons are killed; 
the British submarine H-22 is sunk ; Ger- 
man Zeppelins later raid Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

27.—The British battleship Russell 
is sunk by a mine in the Mediterranean, 
with a loss of 124 lives. 

A German submarine is sunk by Brit- 
ish warships off the east coast of Eng- 
land and the crew. captured. z 

28.—The Germans recover positions 
taken by the Russians southwest of 
Lake Narocz. 

29.—The British force of 9,000 men 
under General Townshend besieged in 
Kut-el-Amara surrenders to the Turks. 


MAY 


2,—General yon Bissing, military gov- 
ernor of Belgium, issues a proclamation 
reserving to the German authorities the 
right to supply work to the idle and 
prohibiting under heavy penalties the 
ordering or execution of work not ap- 
proved by_ them. 

3.—A German Zeppelin raids Deal, 
England. 

A German Zeppelin is wrecked near 
Stavanger, on the Norwegian coast. 

An Austrian torpedo boat is sunk by 
a French submarine in the Adriatic. 

A German Zeppelin is destroyed by 
British warships off the German coast. 

8.—The Turks repulse the Russians 
- on a ten-mile front near Mount Kope. 

Belgian forces occupy Kigali, German 
Hast Africa. 

The White Star liner Cymric is tor- 
pedoed without warning off the coast 
of Ireland and sinks the following day. 

9.—An Austrian transport is sunk by 
a French submarine in the Adriatic. 

15.—The Austrians attack on a front 
of 23 miles between the valleys of the 
Adige and Astico and penetrate the Ital- 
jan front at several points, taking over 
2,000 prisoners. 

The British gain the crest of Vimy 
ridge on a narrow front. 


| 


General von Bissing, military gover- 
nor of Belgium, issues a proclamation 
prescribing confinement or coercive la- 
bor for idle Belgians declining without 
adequate reason to accept work pre- 
scribed by the German authorities. 

16.—The Austrians in the Tyrol cap- 
ture Moschere. 

17.—The British Government an- 
nounces the appointment of an Aerial 
Service Board under the presidency of 
Harl Curzon. 

Three German steamers are sunk by 
British and Russian submarines in the 
Baltic. 

18.—The Austrians capture Campom- 
lon, Toraro, Zugnatorta and Costabella, 
and repulse the Italians on a five-mile 
Sent between Monte Maggio and Saglio- 
aspio. 

_19.—The Austrians capture the Santo 
ridge, southeast of Rovereto, and oc- 
cupy Roncegno, Sasioalto and Tonessa, 
east of Campomlon. 

20.—A force of Russian cavalry joins 
the British army on the Tigris. 

21.—The French before Verdun cap- 
ture the Haudromont quarries and ad- 
vance between Esnes and Haucourt. ~ 


The Germans capture British trenches } 


on a mile front on Vimy Ridge, south 
of Givenchy. 

The Austrians in Tyrol capture Fima, 
Mandriolo and the Layarone Plateau. 

22.—The French before Verdun ad- 
vance on a mile front east of the Meuse 
and penetrate Fort de Douaumont. 

The Austrians in Tyrol cross the Ital- 
ian frontier and capture Monte Velna. 

23.—The British House of Commons 
votes a war credit of $1,500,000,000. 

24.—The Germans north of Verdun 
recapture the whole of Fort de Douau- 
mont; west of the Meuse they eapture 
Cumiéres. 

25.—The Austrians in Tyrol capture 
Civaron. 

26.—The French before Verdun again 
penetrate Cumiéres. 

The Austrians in the Trentino cap- 
ture Batalo, Monte Cimone, and the 
mountain ridge between Cornocicampe 
Verde and Maata. 

The Bulgarians invade Greece and oc- 
cupy the Forts Rupel, Kanivo and Dra- 
gotin, on the Struma near Demir-Hissar. 

27.—The Austrians capture Cornovo, 
Italy, west of Arsiero. 

30.—The Austrians in the Trentino 
cross the Posina and capture Punta Cor- 


din and Monte Priafora; northeast of 


Asiago they capture Gallio, Monte Baldo, 
and Monte Fiara. 

The British oceupy Neu Langenberg, 
German Past Africa. 

$1.—The British and German fleets 
are engaged in a great naval battle off 
the coast of Jutland; the British lose 
three battle cruisers, three cruisers, and 
eight destroyers ; the Germans lose three 


battleships, three battle cruisers, five 
light cruisers, six destroyers, and a 
submarine, 


JUNE 


1.—The Germans northeast of Ver- 
dun capture Caillette Wood, between 
Fort de Douaumont and Vaux. 
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$.—The Austrians advance east of 
Monte Cengio and capture Ceisana. 

4.—The Russians assume the offensive 
from the Pripet to the Rumanian fron- 
tier, gain at many points, and take 13,- 
000 prisoners. 

. 5.—The British cruiser Hampshire is 
sunk off the West Orkney Islands; Harl 
Kitchener, British War Secretary, and 
his staff, en route to Russia, perish. 
6.—The Germans northeast of Ver- 
dun capture Fort de Vaux; in Flanders 
they capture Hooge. ¢ 

The Russians recapture the fortress 
of Lutsk. ‘ 

7.—The Italians capture four passes 
in the Val Tellina, northwest of Trent. 

The German Reichstag approves a 
war credit of $3,000,000,000. 

8.—King Constantine of Greece signs 
a decree for the demobilization of half 
the Greek army. 

9.—The Italian transport Principe 
Umberto is. reported sunk by Austrian 
submarines in the Adriatic. 

10.—The Russians capture the fort- 
ress of Dubno and Buczacz and Scianka, 
Galicia, taking 35,000 prisoners. 

11. The Entente Allies present a 
joint note to the Greek Government mak- 
ing further demands as a condition of 
raising the economic blockade. 

12.—The Russians capture Torchin, 
west of Lutsk, Zarvanitza, on the Stripa, 
and Zale Szezyky and Horodenka, north- 
west of Czernowitz. 

13.—The Russians capture Demidovka 
and Kozin, west of Dubno, and Sniatyn, 
northwest of Czernowitz. 

14.The German auxiliary cruiser 
Herzmann and several merchant vessels 
under her convoy are sunk by Russian 
destroyers in the Baltic. - 

: Representatives of the Hntente Allies 
meet in Paris in conference on economic 
measures to be taken during and after 
the war. 
7 15.—The Russians repulse the Aus- 
trians on the Stripa between Gouvoronka 
and Guilovody, taking 14,000 prisoners. 
16.—The Russians capture Potchaieff, 
Staryi Movyi, and Radziviloff, north- 
east of Lemberg, and Svidniks on the 
Stokhod. : 
'-- The Italians capture Malga, Fossetta, 
Monte Magari and other positions be- 
tween the Frenzela Valley and Marcesina. 


417.—The Russians cross the Pruth 
and capture Czernowitz, capital of 
Bukowina. 


The economic conference of the Hn- 
tente Allies at Paris adjourns after 
adopting resolutions on trade relations 
after the war. 

19.—The Russians in Bukowina cap- 
ture Zadova, Strojinetz and Gliboka. 

21.—The Russians pursuing the Aus- 
trians in Bukowina occupy Radautz. 

Great Britain, France and Russia pre- 
sent a joint note to the Greek Govern- 
ment, demanding demobilization of the 
army, the formation of a non-partisan 
Cabinet, the dissolution of the Chamber 
and a new election, and the removal of 
certain police officers; Premier Skou- 
jJoudis and his Cabinet resign and M. 
Zaimis is invited to form a Ministry. 

22,—An uprising of Arab tribes in 
Arabia against the Turks, with the cap- 


ture of Mecca, Taif and the port of 

Jeddah, is reported from Cairo. 

23.—The Germans before Verdun at- 
tack on a wide front east of the Meuse, 
capture the Thiaumont work and pene- 
trate the village of Fleury; they are 
driven from the latter by a counter- 
attack. 

The Russians complete the conquest 
of Bukowina with the capture of Kim- 
polung ; they cross the Rybnitza into 
Galicia and occupy Kuty but are driven 
out by the Austrians. 

The Greek Government accepts with- 
out reserve the demands of the Allied 
Powers. 

The Italian auxiliary cruiser Citta di 
Messina and the French destroyer 
Fourche are sunk by an Austrian sub- 
marine ‘in the Strait of Otranto. 

24,—The Germans before Verdun re- 
occupy a part of the village of Fleury ; 
the French recapture much of the. 
ground lost near Thiaumont. 

_ 26.—The Italians capture Posina, Ar- 
siero and other villages on the Tren-, 
tino front. 

27.—The British begin a bombard- 
ment of the German positions along the 
whole front from the Yser to the 
Somme. 

King Constantine of Greece signs a de- 
cree for the demobilization of the re- 
mainder of the army. 

28.—The Russians inflict a severe de- 
feat upon the Austrians between the 
Dniester and the Pruth, capturing three 
lines of trenches and taking several 
thousand prisoners. 

The Italians storm Fort Mattassone 
and Monte Trappola in the Val Arsa and 
Pedescala in the Astico valley. 

29.—The Russians capture Obertyn, 
Galicia. 

30.—The French twice capture and 
lose the Thiaumont work, northeast of 
Verdun. 

The Russians capture Kolomea, Gali- 
cia, and force a retirement of the Aus- 
trians on a wide front. 

The Russians in the Caucasus evacu- 
ate Mamakhatum before a Turkish flank- 
ing movement. 


JULY 


.—The British and French attack on 
a front of about 25 miles north and 
south of the River Somme; the British 
earry seven miles of German first-line 
trenches and capture Montauban and 
Mametz; the French capture Dompierre, 
Becquincourt and Fay. 

The French storm and hold the Thiau- 
mont work, northeast of Verdun. 

2.—The French penetrate the second 
line of German trenches at several 
places south of the Somme and cap- 
ture Frise and Curlu; the British cap- 
ture Fricourt. 

3.—The French capture the German 
second-line positions of Herbecourt, Asse- 
villers and Feuilléres, south of the 
Somme, and push their advance beyond 
Buscourt and Flaucourt; the British 
capture La Boisselle. 

The French lose and recapture the 


Damloup work, east of Verdun. 


4.—The French capture Barleux, Bel- 
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loy-en-Santerre, and the greater part of 
Estrées, south of the Somme. 

The Germans again capture the Thiau- 
mont work, northeast of Verdun. 

5.—The French storm German second- 
line positions on a mile front north of 
the Somme and capture Hem and the 
remainder of HEstrées. 

The Russians repulse the Austro-Ger- 
mans on the Stye, north of Kolki, and 
on the lower Stripa and Dniester, tak- 
ing 10,000 prisoners; they capture Sa- 
douska, west of Kolomea, and cut the 
Delatyn-Korosmezo railroad. i 

7.—The British gain at several points 
near La Boisselle and Fricourt and cap- 
ture and lose Contalmaison. _ 

The Russians capture Gruziatyn, on 
the lower Styr. 

8.—The French capture Hardecourt 
and Mamelon, north of the Somme; the 
British penetrate Trones Wood. 

The Russians occupy the railway 
junction of Delatyn, southern Galicia. 

The British and French Governments 
issue an order-in-council withdrawing 
all orders previously made under the 
Declaration of London and restoring the 

_old law of blockade and contraband. 
9.—The French capture  Biaches, 
across the Somme from Peronne. 

The Russian War Office reports the 
sinking of the hospital ship Vperiode 
without warning by a submarine in the 
Black Sea. 

10.—The French capture Hill 97, 
southeast of Biaches; the British pene- 
trate Mametz Wood and capture Con- 
talmaison. 

The British War Office reports the 
capture of Tanga, German Hast Africa. 

14.—The British penetrate the Ger- 
man second line north of the Somme on 
a front of four miles, using cavalry for 
the first time since the deadlock of 1914. 

15.—The British capture Delville 
Wood, northeast of Longueval, reach 
Poziéres, and penetrate the German 
third-line in Faureaux Wood. 

The Russians storm Baiburt, between 
Trebizond and Erzerum. 

A British force captures Muanza, on 
Lake Victoria, German Wast Africa, 

16.—The British complete the capture 
of Ovillers-la-Boisselle. 

The French lose and recover La Mai- 
sonette and Biaches, south of the Somme. 

The Russians repulse the Austro- 
Germans across the Lipa near Sviniusky, 
southwest of Lutsk, taking 13,000 pris- 
oners and many guns. 

17.—A contingent of Russian troops 
for the western front is disembarked at 
Brest. 

18.—The Germans by heavy counter- 
attacks regain from the British the vil- 
eee of Longueval and part of Delville 


ood. 

The British Government issues a 
blacklist under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act containing the names of over 
$2 American concerns. 

19.—The British recapture Longueval. 

20.—The French capture the German 
first-line positions south of the Somme 
between Hstrées and Vermandovillers ; 
the British capture Foureaux Wood, 
north of Longueyal, but lose part of it 
to a German counter-attack. 


/ 

21.—The Italian Government issues a 
decree declaring that allies of Austria 
are to be treated as enemies and their 
subjects and their property liable to 
sequestration. 

23.—The British attack on the four- 
mile front between Poziéres and Guille- 
mont and capture part of Poziéres. 

_24.—The Italians capture Monte 
Cimone. 

25.—The British complete the occu- 
pation of Poziéres. 

The Russians capture HBrzingan, the 
last Turkish stronghold in Armenia. 

26.—The German Government issues 
a revision of the prize law greatly ex- 
tending the list of absolute contraband. 

27.—The Russians break through the 
first line of Austro-German positions 
west of Lutsk, taking 9,000 prisoners. 

28.—The British complete the cap- 
ture of Longueval and Delville Wood. 

The Russians occupy Brody and re- 
pulse the Austro-Germans on the whole 
front north to the Kovel-Rojitche rail- 
way. 

Capt. Charles Fryatt of the British 
steamship Brussels is executed by the 
Germans at Bruges after conviction by 
court-martial of attempting to ram a 
German submarine on March 28, 1915. 

30.—The British and French advance 
on a six-mile front between Delville 
Wood and the Sdmme. 

31.—A contingent of Russian troops 
joins the Allied forces at Saloniki. 

The Turkish port of Yembo, on the 
ea is reported captured by Arab 
rebels. 


AUGUST 


1.—British naval forces occupy the 
port of Sadani, German Hast Africa. 

2.—The Italian battleship Leonardo 
da Vinci is destroyed by an internal 
explosion in Taranto Harbor. 

3.—The French at Verdun storm the 
village of Fleury and carry all the 
trenches on the Fleury-Thiaumont front. 

4.—The French at Verdun twice 
storm the Thiaumont work and lose 
and recapture Fleury. 

The Belgian War Office reports the 
capture of the railway terminus of 
Kigoma, German Wast Africa. 

5.—The British carry the second line 
of German positions on a two-mile front 
west of Poziéres. 

- The British rout a_ strong Turkish 
force at Romani, east of the Suez Canal, 
taking over 3,000 prisoners. 

6.—The Italians storm a series of im- 
portant positions east of Monfalcone. 

7.—The Italians capture the bridge- 
head of Gorizia. 

The Russians capture Tlumach, east 
of Stanislau. 

8.—The British advance south of 
Guillemont; the French advance on a 
front of four miles north of the Somme. 

The Russians south of the Dniester 
eapture Nizniow and Sysmienitsa, east 
of Stanislau. 

“The Turks recapture from the Rus- 
gikns the Armenian towns of Biltis and 
ush. 

9.—The Italians occupy Gorizia, tak- 
ing 10,000 prisoners. BS eS 
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The Russians capture Kryplin, south 
of Stanislau, and cut the Monasterzyska- 
Nizniow railroad. ; 

German Zeppelins bombard towns on 
the east coast of England, killing six 
persons. 

10.—The Russians occupy Stanislau 
and cross the Bystritza; north of the 
Dniester they cross the Zlota Lipa, cap- 
ture Monasterzyska, and repulse the 
Austrians at Gliadka and Voroblevsk, on 
the Sereth, 

The Italians capture Boschini, Rub- 
bia and San Martino del Carso and oc- 
cupy the whole of the Doberdo Plateau. 

The Allies’ Balkan force captures 
Doiran station, in Serbian territory. 

12,—The French carry German third- 
line positions on a front of over four 
miles between Hardecourt and Buscourt. 

The Russians capture Kosloff, west of 
Tarnopol, and the whole line of the 
Stripa; they occupy Nadworna, south 
of Stanislau, and cross the Bystritza. 

The Italians capture Oppacchiasella. 

13.—The Russians capture Maryampol, 
southeast of Halicz. 

14.—The Russians cross the Zlota 
Lipa at several points and capture 
Tustobasy, northwest of the Dniester. 

15.—British naval forees capture 
Bagamojo, German Hast Africa. 

16.—The French advance on a three- 
mile front north and south of the 
Somme, around Maurepas and below 
Belloy-en-Santerre. 


17.—The Russians occupy Lysiets, 
southwest of Stanislau. 

The Bulgarians capture Florina, 
Greece, from Serbian forces. 


18._-The British and French attack 
on the whole front from Poziéres to the 
Somme and gain towards Guichy and 
QGuillemont and in and about Maurepas. 

The French before Verdun drive the 
Germans out of Fleury. 

The Russians penetrate the Austro- 
German lines on the Stokhod west of 
Lake Nobel and capture Tobol. 

The Bulgarians occupy Demir-Hissar, 


Macedonia, and advance on the port of 
Kavala against the resistance o Greek 
garrisons. 

19.—The British attack on the whole 


i1-mile front south and east of Thiepval 
and advance at Thiepval, High Wood 
and north of Poziéres, and penetrate 
Guillemont. 

The Bulgarians occupy the Greek 
forts of Lise and Starcista, west of 
the Struma. 

The British cruisers Nottingham and 
Falmouth are sunk by German sub- 
marines in the North Sea; a German 
submarine is sunk in the engagement 
and the German battleship Westfalen is 
torpedoed and damaged by a British 
submarine. 

20._-The French capture a fortified 
wood between Guillemont and Maurepas. 

The Russians occupy Pereskul and 
Jablonitza, on the Cheremosh south of 


uty. 

‘The Allied forces at Saloniki assume 
the offensive on the entire front; the 
Anglo-French forces cross the Struma 
northwest of Seres; the Serbians oc- 
cupy the forts of Kal-mak-Celar but lose 
Banica to the Bulgarians. 


A contingent of Italian troops joins 
the Allied forces at Saloniki. 

22.—-British forces occupy Kilossa, 
German Hast Africa. 

23.—The Bulgarians occupy Kostour 
and Kastoria, south of Wlorina; the 
British cross and destroy three bridges 
over the Angista. 

24.—The French complete the cap- 
ture of Maurepas and advance east- 
ward on a mile front. . 

The Russians recapture Mush, Ar- 
menia. 

German airships make two raids on 
the east and southeast coasts of Hng- 
land; one reaches the outskirts of Lon- 
don and kills eight civilians. 

25.—The Bulgarians and Germans en- 
ter the Greek seaport town of Kavala 
and occupy all but one of the forts; 
British warships in the harbor bombard 
the Bulgarian positions; the Bulgarians 
invade Albania and occupy Malik. 

26.—The German merchant submarine 
Bremen sails from Bremen and is not 
again heard from. 

27.—Rumania declares war on Aus- 
tria and strikes at the passes of the 
Transylvania Alps. 

Italy declares war on Germany from 
Aug. 28. 

28.—Germany declares war on Ru- 
mania. 

29.—The Russians capture Panker 
Mountain, near the Hungarian Carpa- 
thian frontier, and occupy Rafalov, on 
the Bystritza-Nadworna. 

The Bulgarians capture the Greek city 
of Drama, taking the garrison prisoner. 

Rumania presents an ultimatum to 
Bulgaria demanding the evacuation of 
Serbian territory. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg is ap- 

ointed Chief of the German General 
taff, succeeding Gen. Erich von Fal- 
kenhayn. 

30.—The Rumanians occupy Kron- 
stadt and Hermannstadt, Transylvania. 

31.—The Rumanians advancing in 
Transylvania occupy Petroseny. 

Greek revolutionists seize the admin- 
istration of a part of Greek Macedonia 
and capture the garrisons in~ Saloniki, 
Vodena and Fort Little Karaburun. 

Bulgaria and Turkey declare war on 
Rumania. 


SEPTEMBER 


1.—The Rumanians capture Orsova. 

2—The Rumanians in Transylvania 
eapture Borszek. 

ulgarian and German forces invade 

Rumania along the Dobrudja frontier. 

Great Britain and France present a 
joint note to the Greek Government de- 
manding control of the posts and tele- 
graph, expulsion, of enemy agents, and 
punishment of Greeks guilty of corrup- 
tion and espionage on enemy behalf. 

Thirteen German Zeppelins raid the - 
eastern coast of England, killing two 
persons; one Zeppelin is brought down 
near London. 

3.—The Allies advance on a Sseven- 
mile front between Ginchy and Cléry, 
the British capturing Guillemont and a 
part of Ginchy, and the French Forest 
and Cléry. 
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The Greek Government accepts in full 
the demands of the Allies. 

4,—The French, attacking on a 12- 
mile front south of the Somme, capture 
Soyecourt and Chilly. 

The Bulgarians capture Dobric, Ru- 
mania. 

5.—The French capture Ommiecourt. 

The Rumanians capture the Gyergyo- 
Ditro-Orsova Pass. 

6.—The Bulgarians and Germans cap- 
ture Turtukai, Rumania, taking 20,000 
prisoners. 

7.—The Rumanians and Russians re- 
capture Dobric; the Rumanians in Tran- 
sylvania occupy Olah Toplitza and’ five 
other towns. 

8.—The Bulgarians recapture the fort- 
ress of Dobric and the ports of Baltjik, 
Kavarna and Kali Akra, Rumania. 

9.—The British complete the occupa- 
tion of Ginchy. 

10.—The Bulgarians occupy Silistria, 
Rumania, and the Black Sea port of 
Mangalia. 

11.—The French repulse the Bul- 
garians on a two-mile front north of 
Majadag; the British capture Nevolyen, 
east of the Struma. 

Belgian forces capture Tabora, Ger- 
man East Africa. 

12.—The French advance on a _four- 
mile front between Combles and_ the 
Somme, capturing Hill 145 and Mar- 
riéres Wood; later they capture Bou- 
chavesnes. 

The Bulgarians occupy the last of the 
forts of the Greek seaport of Kavala. 

13.—The German War Office an- 
nounces the deportation to Germany of 
the 6,400 Greek troops surrendered with 
the forts at Kavala. 

14.—The French penetrate Rancourt, 
east of Combles. 

The Italians penetrate the Austrian 
lines on the Carso and capture the 
height and village of San Grado. 

The Rumanians in Transylvania cross 
the Aluta River and occupy Barsaolt, 
Bogata and Olterna. . 

The Serbians rout the Bulgarians east 
of the Cerna and pursue them nine 
miles, taking Gornizevo and the Mal- 
kanidze heights. 

15.—The British capture Flers, Mar- 
tinpuich, Courcelette, High Wood and 
most of Bouleaux Wood and take 2,300 
prisoners ; they use for the first time a 
new type of armored car. 

The Rumanians in Transylvania oc- 
cupy Fogaras, Homoroy, Almas and Ko- 
halam, and cross the Aluta near Fogaras. 

16.—The British advance north of 
Courcelette and capture Moquet Farm 
and a strong position near Thiepval. 

The Allies blockade the Greek coast 
from the mouth of the Struma River to 
the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. 

17.—The French capture Vermando- 
villers and Berny, south of the Somme. 

18.—The French capture Deniécourt. 

The Austro-Germans storm the bridge- 
head near Zarecze on the Stokhod. 

The French capture Florina, Mace- 
donia ; the Serbians capture Krushegrad 
and Neokazi, Serbia, and storm the sum- 
mit of the Kaimakcalan Mountains. 

19.—The Austrians recapture Petro- 
seny from the Rumanians and repulse 


them through the Szurduk Pass, south- 
east of Hermannstadt. 

20.—The Germans attack the French 
lines heavily on a three-mile front north 
of the Somme without success. : 

The Rumanians in Transylvania oe- 
eupy Szekely Udvarhely; the Austrians 
recover the heights on both sides of the 
Vulcan Pass. 

The Rumanians and Russians in Do- 
brudja repulse the Germans and Bul- 
garians after a five-day battle and re- 
sume the offensive. 

22.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
votes unanimously a war credit of 
$1,767,600,000. 

23.—The British in Macedonia cross 
the Struma at three points and occupy 
Jenmita. 

-German Zeppelins in large force raid 
the eastern counties of England, killing 
38 persons in the London district and 
elsewhere; two Zeppelins. are brought 
down in BHssex and the crew of one 
captured. 

25.—The British and French advance 
on a 12-mile front between Martinpuich 
and the Somme; the British capture 
Morval and Les Beufs, north of Com- 
bles, and the French, Rancourt and 
Fregicourt. 

German Zeppelins raid the east and 
northeast coasts of England, killing 36 
persons. ; 

The Turkish fortress of Taif, 65 miles 
southeast of Mecca, is reported cap- 
tured by the Arab rebels. 


26.—The British and French encircle 
and capture Combles, taking 3,000 pris-. 
oners and much war material; the Brit- 


ish capture Thiepval and Gueudecourt. 

The Austrian War Office announces 
the evacuation of the Vulcan and Szur- 
duk passes before a Rumanian flanking 
movement; the Austrians occupy Red 
Tower Pass, in the rear of the Ruman- 
ians operating against Hermannstadt, 
Transylvania. 

28.—David Lloyd George, in an in- 
terview with an American correspond- 
ent, warns neutral nations against ini- 
tiating peace movements until Germany 
is thoroughly beaten. 
. 29.—The Rumanian forces surround- 
ed near Hermannstadt, Transylvania, re- 
gain the Red Tower Pass and retreat 
with heavy loss. “7 

30.—The Russians renew the offensive 
in Galicia and gain along the Brody- 
Krasne railroad and south of Brzezany. 


OCTOBER 
1.—The British 
VAbbaye. 

The Rumanians cross the Danube in 
force between Rustchuk and Tutrakan. 

The Serbians capture Kotchovie, north- 
east of Kaimakcalan. 

German Zeppelins raid the east coast 
of England, killing one person; one Zep- 
pelin is brought down on the outskirts 
of London. 

2.—The Serbians in Macedonia cap- 
ture Hovio; the French, Petorak and 
Verbeni; and the British, Janikov. 

The French cruiser Rigel is sunk by a 
German submarine in the Mediterranean. 


capture EHaucourt 
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3.—The Rumanian force which crossed 
the Danube near Rjabovo retreats across 
the river before an encircling attack. 
~ General von Bissing, military Governor 
of Belgium, issues a decree subjecting 
to forced labor all able-bodied Bel- 
gians who are receiving public support 
because of unemployment or otherwise. 

4.—The French transport Gallia is 
sunk by a submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean, with a loss of 700 lives; the 
British transport Franconia also is sunk 
in the Mediterranean. 

.-—The Russians in Dobrudja capture 
Kara Baka and Besaul. 

q7.—The British and French attack on 
a 10-mile front between the Albert- 
Bapaume road and Bouchayesnes; the 
British advance between Gueudecourt 
and Les Beeufs and capture Le Sars. 

The Austro-Germans occupy. Kron- 
stadt and Szekelyudvarhely, Transyl- 
yania, evacuated by the Rumanians, who 
withdraw to the Carpathian frontier. 

The French in Macedonia capture 
Kisovo and the Baba Mountains; the 
Serbians capture the Dobropolye heights. 

8.—The Austro-Germans recapture To- 
erzvar, Transylvania. 

The British in .Macedonia capture 
three villages east of the Struma; the 
Serbians capture Skochivir. 

The German submarine U-53 sinks off 
Nantucket the British steamers Strath- 
dene, West Point, Stephano, and King- 
ston, the Dutch steamer Bloomersdijk, 
and the Norwegian steamer Ohristian 
Knudsen. 

.—The British in Macedonia occupy 
Kalendra and Homodos; the Italians in 
Albania. capture Klisura. 

10.—The French advance on a three- 
mile front between Berny-en-Santerre 
and Chaulnes, capturing Bovent and 
most of Chaulnes Wood and penetrating 
Ablaincourt. ' 

The Italians advance south of Ro- 
vereto, between Tobar and Vertoiba, and 
on the Carso, capturing Novavilla and 
taking over 6,400 prisoners. 

The British in Macedonia capture 
Papalova and Prosenik and cut the rail- 
road south of Demir-Hissar. 

11.—The commander of the Anglo- 
French Mediterranean fleet presents an 
ultimatum to the Greek Government, de- 
manding the surrender of the entire 
Greek fleet except three vessels, the dis- 
armament of the latter, the dismantling 
of the coast forts and the control of the 
Piraeus-Larissa railroad; the Greek Gov- 
ernment complies under protest. 

The British transport Crosshill is 
sunk by a German submarine in the 
Mediterranean. 

12.—The Greek Government accepts a 
demand of the commander of the Anglo- 
French fleet for the control of the Greek 
police. i 

13.—The Norwegian Government is- 
sues a decree, effective Oct. 20, forbid- 
ding belligerent submarines to traverse 
Norwegian waters except in cases of 
emergency, and then only on the sur- 
face and flying their national colors. 
. 44,—The French advance on a mile 
front east of Belloy-en-Santerre and cap- 
ture Genermont and a strongly fortified 
position northeast of Ablaincourt. : 
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15.—The French north of the Somme 
penetrate Sailly-Saillisel. 

16.—Royalist demonstrations against 
the Allies occur in Athens; a force of 
marines is landed from the Allied fleet 
to preserve order. } ? 

17.—The commander of the Allied 
fleet in Greek waters seizes the three 
remaining vessels of the Greek fleet. 

18.—The French complete the capture 
of Sailly-Saillisel and carry the first 
German line on the whole front between 
Biaches and La Maisonnette. 

19.—The Rumanians repulse the Aus- 
tro-German invading force in the Oituz 
Valley to the frontier; in Dobrudja the 
Bulgarians and Germans renew the of- 
fensive on the whole front. 

The Serbians cross the Cerna and cap- 
ture Brod, Gardilovo and Velyeselo. 

20.—The Germans in Dobrudja cap- 
ture Tuzla, on the Black Sea. 

The Russian battleship Imperatritsa 
Maria is destroyed by an internal ex- 
plosion. 

21.—The British advance on a three- 
mile front between Le Sars and Thiep- 
val; the French capture a woods north 
of Chaulnes. 

The Germans in Dobrudja repulse the 
Rumanians on the whole front and cap- 
ture Teprai Sari and Cobadin. 

22-—The French capture the whole of 
Ridge 128, west of Sailly-Saillisel. 

The Germans capture the Rumanian 
Black Sea port of Constanza and cut 
the Constanza-Cernavoda railroad. 

23.—The Germans in Dobrudja cap- 
ture Medjidie and Rashova; south of 
Kronstadt the Austrians capture the 
Rumanian town of Predeal. 

24,—The French attack on a four-mile 
front northeast of Verdun and pierce 
the German lines to a maximum depth 
of two miles, capturing the village and 
fort of Douaumont, La Caillette Wood, 
the Thiaumont Redoubt, and the Hau- 
dromont quarries, and taking 4,500 
prisoners. 

The Austro-Germans capture Vulcan 
Pass, in the Transylvania Alps. 

The Italians in southern Albania form 
a junction with the Allied forces in 
Macedonia. 

25.—The Germans in Dobrudja cap- 
ture the bridgehead of Cernavoda; the 
Rumanians destroy the bridge and re- 
treat across the Danube. 

26.—A squadron of German destroy- 
ers, attacking the British transport serv- 
ice in the Hnglish Channel, is engaged 
by a British squadron; two British 
destroyers, an empty transport and six 
fishing vessels are sunk. 

The Rumanians on the Transylvania 
front capture Balan, northwest of Okna. 

27.—The French before Verdun cap- 
ture a quarry northeast of Douaumont. 

The Rumanians recapture Piscul. 

28,—The French in Macedonia cap- 
ture Gardilovo. 

The German Reichstag approves a new 
war credit of $2,856,000,000. 

29.—The Greek Government = an- 
nounces that King Constantine has ap- 
proved the transfer of the Greek forces 
in Thessaly and Epirus to the Pelopon- 
nesus. 
31.—The Austro-Germans in Rumania 
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capture Racovitza and Titeshti, in the 
Alt Valley. 

The British in Macedonia capture 
Barakli-Azuma, Prosenik and Kumli, 
east of the Struma. 


NOVEMBER 


1.—The Italians advance on_a wide 
front east of Gorizia, capturing Bossvica 
and taking 5,000 prisoners. 

The Greek Venizelist forces occupy 
Katerina, southwest of Saloniki. 

2.—The Germans east of Verdun evac- 
uate Fort Vaux, which the French oc- 
cupy without opposition. 

4.—The French east of Verdun pene- 
trate the village of Vaux. 

5.—The French capture most of Sail- 
lisel. 

The French east of Verdun capture 
Damloup and complete the capture of 
Vaux. y 

The Rumanians and Russians assume 
the offensive in Dobrudja and drive the 
Bulgarians and Germans out of the vil- 
lages of Daeni, Gariot, Rosman and 
Gaidar, 40 miles north of the Cernayoda- 
Constanza railway. 

The German Emperor and the Em- 
peror of Austria-Hungary proclaim Rus- 

_ sian Poland an independent state, with 
an hereditary monarchy and a consti- 
tutional government. 

6.—The British P. & O. liner Arabia 
is sunk without warning by a subma- 
rine in the Mediterranean ; the 437 pas- 
sengers and most of the crew are saved. 

7.—The French capture Ablaincourt 

and Pressoire. j 

8.—The Rumanians advancing in Do- 
brudja reoccupy Hirsova and Topal. 

The Austro-Germans in western Ru- 
mania capture Surdoiu. : 

9.—The Russians in Rumania occupy 
Dunareay, in the Danube marshes, two 
miles west of Cernavoda. 

10.—The Russians advancing in Do- 
brudja occupy Topal and_Ghisdarechti. 

Several German torpedo boats are 
sunk in an engagement with Russian 
warships in the Gulf of Finland. 

ti.—The Serbians capture Polog, 
north of the Cerna, and occupy Culse 

Hill. 
12.—The French complete the cap- 
ture of Saillisel. 

The Austro-Germans capture Dicta 
and Arsuriler, in the Gyergyo Moun- 
tains, and Candesti, northwest of Cam- 
pulung. 

The Serbians capture Iven, five miles 
north of Polog. 

13.—The British advance on a five- 
mile front north and south of the Ancre, 
to a maximum depth of over a mile, 
eapturing Beaumont-Hamel and _ St. 
Pierre Divion and taking more than 
3,500 prisoners. 

The Austro-Germans in western Ru- 
mania capture Bumbeshti, south of Vul- 
can Pass. 

14.—The British advancing along the 
Ancre capture Beaucourt. 

The Rumanians in Dobrudja capture 
Boasic, on the Danube. 

15.—The Germans attack heavily the 
French lines between Les Boeufs and 


Bouchavesnes and about Ablaincourt and 
make slight gains in St. Pierre Vaast 
Wood and in the village of Pressoire. 

The Serbians and French ia Macedo- 
nia capture Baldentsi, Negotin, and 
Yarashok Monastery, outflank the Bul- 
garians from the fortifications based on 
Kenali, occupy Kenali and other vil- 
lages west of the Cerna, and repulse 
the Bulgarians to the Viro River. 

16.—The French lose and recover a 
part of the village of Saillisel and drive 
the Germans out of Pressoire. 

General von Beseler, German military 
Governor of Poland, issues a proclama- 
tion providing for the organization of 
the Jewish religious communities in the 
Government of Warsaw. 

17.— Admiral Fournet, commander of 
the Anglo-French fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, presents to the Greek Govern- 
ment a demand for the surrender to the 
Allies of all arnis, artillery and muni- 
tions of the Greek Army excepting 
50,000 rifles in actual use. 

18.—The Austro-Germans in western 
Rumania penetrate the Wallachian plain 
and cross the Oesova-Craiova and Cali-. 
man-Suioi railways. 

The Serbians capture Hill 1,378, east 
of Monastir. 

19.—The French and Russians occupy 
Monastir, hastily evacuated by the Bul- 
garians and Germans, and continuing 
their advance, capture Hill 821 and the 
village of Kirklina. 

Portuguese forces occupy the ports of 
Linda and Moama, German Hast Africa. 

Admiral Fournet, commander of the 
Anglo-French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
notifies the German, Austrian, Bul- 
garian and Turkish diplomatic corps at 
Athens to prepare for deportation with- 
in 48 hours. 

20.—The Serbians advancing north of 
Monastir capture Rapesh; the French 
capture Krani, on Lake Presba. 

21.—The Austro-Germans in western 
Rumania capture Craiova. 

The Bulgarians and Germans retreat- 
ing north of Monastir stand on the Sne- 
govo-Makovo line of heights; the French 
capture Leskovets, on Lake Presba, and 
the Serbians Budimirtsa. 

The British hospital ship Britannic, 
the newest and largest of the White Star 
liners, is sunk by_a mine off the island 
of Kea, in the Agean, with a loss of 
24 lives. 

22.—The Rumanians destroy the Dan- 
ube bridge at Corabia, 50 miles south- 
east of Craiova. 

23.—The Austro-Germans capture Or- 
sova, Hungary, and Turnu Severin, across 
the Danube in Rumania. | 

The Rumanians and Russians in Do-- 
brudja advance on the whole front, cross 
the Kartal River and capture five vil- 
lages 15 miles north of the Cernavoda- 
Constanza railroad. 

A German destroyer squadron bom- 
bards the English coast ineffectively in 
the vicinity of Ramsgate. 

The Greek Government refuses the de- 
mand of the Allies for the surrender of 
the arms and munitions of the Greek 
Army. 

The British Government issues a proc- 
lamation declaring money, negotiable in- 
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the Austro-Germans cross the Argechu 
below Gaechti. 

The Allied troops are withdrawn from 
Athens; an. embargo is placed on all 
Greek shipping in ports of the Allies in 
consequence of the attacks of Greek 
forces. 

3.—The Austro-Germans defeat the 
Rumanians on the Argechu and cap- 
ture Tergovistea, north, and Gradichtea, 
south, of Bucharest, and begin bom- 
bardment of the capital. 

__ Premier Trepoff of Russia announces 
in the Duma that an agreement con- 
cluded among the Allies in 1915 defi- 
nitely established Russia’s right to 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 
4,—The Austro-Germans cross the Bu- 
charest-Tergovistea railroad. 

The Italian steamer Palermo, with 25 
Americans aboard, is sunk by a sub- 
marine off the Spanish coast. 

5.—The Austro-Germans capture Si- 
naia and repulse the Rumanians from 
their remaining positions on the Argechu. 

6.—The Austro-Germans capture Bu- 
charest, Ploechti and Campino, Rumania. 

The Rumanian forces of 8,000 men 
cut off in western Rumania surrender 
to the Austro-Germans, 

The representatives of the Allies in 
Athens demand of the Greek Government 
an explanation of Greek military activity. 

7—The Austro-Germans cut off the 
‘Rumanians retreating from the Predeal 
and Altschanz passes and take 10,000 
prisoners on the Rumanian front. 

8.—The Anglo-French nayal forces be- 
gin a blockade of the coasts of Greece. 

9.—The Rumanians assume the of- 
fensive on the Buzeu-Ploechti road and 
repulse the Austro-Germans across the 
Grikovul River; Bulgarian forces cross 
the Danube between Silistria and Cer- 
navoda. 

10.—The Bulgarians capture the west- 
ern bridgehead of the Cernavoda bridge. 

11.—The Austro-Germans in Rumania 
capture Urziceni and Mizil, between: 
Ploechti and Buzeu. 

12.—The German Government and the 
Governments of Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey hand ‘to the diplo- 
matie representatives of the United 
States, Spain and Switzerland an identic 
note for transmission to the Wntente 
powers proposing negotiations for peace. 

The French Government announces 
the appointment of Gen. Robert Georges 
Nivelle as commander-in-chief of the 
French armies. 

14.—The Austro-Germans in Rumania 
occupy Buzeu. 

The British horse transport Russian, 
westbound and empty, is sunk by a sub- 
marine in the Mediterranean with a 
loss of 28 lives, including 17 American 
muleteers. 

‘Andrew Bonar Law, speaking in the 
British House of Commons, declares that 
peace terms must provide reparation for 
the past and security for the future ; 
the House of Commons adopts unani- 
wie a vote of credit of $2,000,000,- 


The representatives of the Allies in 
Athens present an ultimatum to the 
2.—The Russians on the Transylya- | Greek Government, expiring in 24 hours, 
nian frontier capture Asaul and Sulty ; | requiring the removal of certain troops 
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struments and securities absolute con- 
traband. 

24The British hospital ship Brae- 
mar Oastle is reported sunk by a mine 
or torpedo in the Aigean Sea. 

Admiral Fournet delivers an ultima- 
tum to the Greek Government requiring. 
delivery of the arms and munitions of 
the Greek Army before Dee. 1. 

25.—The Austro-German forces invad- 
ing Rumania from the north and west 
establish contact with the force which 
crossed the Danube; in the Alt Valley 
they capture Ramnitzu and Valcea.. 

The Greek Provisional Government, 
headed by M. Venizelos at Saloniki, de- 
clares war on Germany and Bulgaria. 

26,.—The Austro-Germans capture Al- 
exandria and flank the Rumanians from 
the line of the Alt. | 

The French battleship Suffren is sunk 
by a German submarine off the Portu- 
guese coast. 

27.—German Zeppelins raid the north- 
east coast of England; two are brought 
down in the North Sea. 

The French transport Karnak, with 
troops for Saloniki, is sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine near Malta. 

28.—The Austro-Germans in Rumania 
capture Pitechti, Curtea de Arges, and 
Giurgiu; Bulgarian forces cross the 
Danube at Rabovo, Lom-Palanka and 
Vidin, capturing Beshet and Kalafatu. 

The Rumanian Government is removed 
from Bucharest to Jassy. 

29,—The Austro-Germans capture Cam- 
pulung, Rumania, opening the Torzburg 
Pass, and Tzomana, 16 miles south of 
Bucharest. 

The Greek Government rejects the Al- 
lies’ ultimatum demanding the surrender 
of the arms and munitions of the Greek 
Army ; General Dracos, Minister of War, 
resigns and General Hazzopoulos is ap- 


succeeding Adm. Sir Henry B. Jackson ; 
he is succeeded in command of the Grand 
Fleet by Adm. Sir David Beatty. 

30.—The Russians and Roumanians 
assume the offensive in Dobrudja and on 
¢he Rumanian frontier. 


DECEMBER 


1.—The Austro-Germans break the Ru- 
manian front southwest of Pitechti, on 
the Argechu; the Russians penetrate 
Kirlibaba ; the Rumanians recapture the 
western end of the Cernayvoda bridge, 
and, taking the offensive south of Bu- 
charest, recapture the villages of Tzo- 
mana and Gostinari. 

The Allies’ ultimatum to the Greek 
Government expires ; French, British and 
Italian marines are landed at Piraeus 
and enter Athens; they are under des- 
ultory attack by Greek soldiers through- 
out the day, losing over 50 killed; late 
at night King Constantine agrees to de- 
liver six of the 10 mountain batteries 
demanded and an agreement is reached 
for a three days’ armistice and the with- 
drawal of the Allied force. 
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22.—The Austro-Germans in Dobrudja 
occupy Tulcea, on the lower Danube. 

A British force captures a strong 
Turkish position at Maghdadab, south- 
east of El Arish, taking over 1,130 pris- 
oners and rouch war material. 

23.—The Austro-Germans in Dobrudja 
capture Jsakcha, on the Danube. 

24.—The Austro-Germans in Dobrudja 
capture Tultcha. 

25,—The Austro-Germans jn Rumania 
eapture Filipechti, between Buzeu and 
Braila. 

26.—The Austro-Germans in Wallachia 
capture Rimnuik-Sarat. 

The German Government replies to 
President Wilson's note, ignoring his 
suggestion of a definite statement of 
peace terms and proposing 2 conference 
of belligerents. 

27.—British aeroplanes destroy the 
Chicaldar railroad bridge, 18 miles east 
of Adana. 

The French cruiser Gaulois is sunk 
by a submarine jn the Mediterranean. 

28.—The ‘Austro-Germans in Dobrud- 
ja capture Ratchelu. c 

29.—The ‘Austro-Germans in Rumania 
capture Bordestchi, on the Rimnik. 

30.—The French Government, on be- 
half of the Entente Allies, replies to the 
note of the Central Powers proposing 
a peace conference, reviewing the causes 
and course of the war and refusing to 
consider peace until Germany and her 
allies are prepared to accept terms pro- 
viding reparation for the past and guar- 
antees for the future. 

31.—The Austro-Germans on the Mol- 
davian frontier capture Herestrau and 
Ungereni, in the Zabella Valley ; in Do- 
prudja they capture a bridgehead posi- 
tion east of Matehin. 

The Allies present a note to the Greek 
Government demanding further reduc- 
tion of the Greek forces, release of 
Venizelists, reparation for attacks, and 
prohibition of meetings of reservists. 

The British steamer Yarrowdale, cap- 
tured by a German raider in the South 
Atlantic, with several hundred persons 
taken from captured vessels, js brought 
into Swinemtinde by a prize crew. 


15.—The French adyance on a 6%4- 
mile front northeast of Verdun, pene- 
trating the German lines to a depth of 


Vacherauville and Louyemont and the 


Besonvaux, and taking over 11,000 pris- 
oners and 115 eannon. 

The Greek Government accepts unre- 
servedly the ultimatum of the Pntente 


16.—_The French northeast of Verdun 
capture the village of Bezonvaux and 
advance in the Caurieres Wood. 


the belligerent nations suggesting an: 
jmmediate ani definite declaration of 
their respective views as to the terms 
on which the war might be concluded 


“complete restitution, full reparation, 
and effectual guarantees” for the future. 
20,.—The British House of Commons 
adopts a resolution for the addition of 
1,000,000 men to the land forces. 
21.—The Austro-Germans attack and 
repulse the Russians along the whole 
front in Dobrudja- 6 

British forces reoccupy El Arish, 
Begypt, held by the Turks for two years. 
“two British destroyers are sunk in 
collision in the North Sea. 

The Entente Allies present to the 
Greek Government 2 note demanding 
control of the telegraphs, posts and rail- 
ways, release of Venizelist prisoners, 
prohibition of meetings of reservists, 
and an inquiry by a mixed commission 
of the disturbances of Dec. 1 and 2. 


AMERICAN NECROLOGY 


ABBE, Cleveland, Chevy Chase, Md., | Jan. 6, aged 71; Protestant Bpiscopal 

Oct. 28, aged Aer meteorologist. clergyman. 

ApaMs, Elmer Bragg, St, Louis, Oct. Bapcock, _ Stephen, Yonkers, N.Y. 

24, aged 74; U. S. circuit judge, Highth May 19, aged 83; teacher of the blind, 

Cireuit, since 1905. Barker, Albert Smith, Washington, 
AnppRSON, ‘Thomas Henry, Denver, Jan. 30, aged 723 rear-admiral, 

Oct. 1, aged 68; justice of the Supreme | N.. retired. 

Court of the District of Columbia. Barrows, Charles Clifford, New York, 
ANGELL, James Burrill, Ann Arbor, | Jan. 2, aged 58; surgeon. 

Mich., April 1, aged 87; pe emer- Bassert, Austin radley, Hartford, 

ichigan, Conn., Oct. 5, aged 57; secretary of 


ArcHBOLD, John Dustin, Tarrytown, Hartford Theological Seminary. 
N. Y., Dec. 5, aged 68; president of the Bwan, Tarleton Hoffman, Albany, Dec. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 28. aged 70; ichthyologist. 

ARNOLD, Olney, Lisbon, Portugal, BirDSALL, Benjamin P., Clarion, Iowa, 
March 5, aged 54; American diplomatic May 16, aged aN fhet Representative from 
agent to Bgypt since 1913. Towa, 1903-9. 


Asuipy, Clarence Degrand, New York, Brake, Lucien Ira, Boston, May 4, 
Jan. 26, aged 64: dean of the New York |aged 61; electrical engineer and in- 
University Law chool. yentor. 

Baspcock, Charles Henry, New York, BLANCHARD, James Armstrong, New 
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York, July 9, aged 70; justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York, 1900-15. 

Brow, Susan Blizabeth, New York, 
March 26, aged 73; kindergartner. ; 

BoarMaAn, Aleck, Loon Lake, N. Y., 
Aug. 31, aged 76; U. S. district judge 
for the Western District of Louisiana. 

Bocun, Virgil Gay, at sea, Oct. 14, 
aged 70; civil engineer. 

Botpr, George C., New York, Dec, 5, 
aged 65; rope of the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, and Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Boiron, Sarah Knowles, 
Feb. 21, aged 74; author. 

Brapuipy, George Beckwith, Corning, 
N. Y., Jan. 9, aged 90; former judge of 
the New York Court of Appeals. 

Brewer, Leigh Richmond, Helena, 
Mont., Aug. 28, aged 77; Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Montana. 

Brooks, Franklin Hli, St. Augustine, 
Fla., Feb. 7, aged 55; Representative 
from Colorado, 1903-7. 

Brown, Francis, New York, Oct. 15, 
aged 66; president of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Brown, Thomas Wistar, Villanova, 
Pa., April 16, aged 90; president of 
Haverford College. 

Brown, William G., Washington, 
March 9, aged 59; Representative from 
West Virginia since 1911. 

Bouncn, William Gedney, Hartford, 
Conn., Noy. 5, aged 76; painter. 

BurLuiGH, Edwin Chick, Augusta, 
Me., June 16, aged 72; Senator from 
Maine since 1913. 

BurRiLL, Thomas Jonathan, Urbana, 
Tll., April 14, aged 76; professor emer- 
itus of botany in the University of Illi 
nois. 

Burrovueus, Edith Woodman (Mrs. 
Bryson), Flushing, N. Y., Jan. 6, aged 
44; sculptor. 


Cleveland, 


ALHOUN, William James, Chicago, 
Sept. 19, aged 67; U. S. Minister to 
China, 1909-13. 

-Cannon, James Graham, Golden’s 


Bridge, N. Y., July 5, aged 58; banker. 

CARPPNTER, Louis Henry, Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 21, aged 76; brigadier-gen- 
eral, U. S. A., retired. 

CarroLy, Howard, New York, Dec. 30, 
aged 62; journalist and author. 

Carter, Thomas, Coke, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 27, aged 65; bishop of the United 
Brethren Church. 

Cattin, Charles Albert, Providence, 
April 12, aged 66; chemist. 

CatTiin, Isaac Swartwood, New York, 
Jan. 19,,aged 80; brigadier-general, U. 
S. A., retired. 

Cuasn, William Merritt, New York, 
Oct. 25, aged 66; portrait painter. 

Curmnny, Charles Edward, Chicago, 
Nov. 15, aged 80; Reformed Hpiscopal 
Bishop of Chicago. 

CLARK, James P., Little Rock, Ark., 
Oct. 1, aged 62; Senator from Arkansas 
since 1903. 

Conivon, George Radcliffe, Washington, 
April 7, aged 50; Governor of Porto 
Rico, 1909-13. | 

Conn, Granville Priest, Wayne, Pa., 
March 24, aged 84; surgeon. 

Cook, Albert John, Owosso, Mich., 
Sept. 29, aged 74; state commissioner of 
horticulture of California. 


Cook, Francis Augustus, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Oct. 8, aged 73; rear-ad- 
miral, U. S. N., retired. 

Coox, George Washington, Pueblo, 


Col., Dec. 17, aged 65; Representative 
from Colorado, 1907-9. , 

Coox, Henry Clay, Fall River, Mass., 
Web, 22, aged 78; brigadier-general, U. 
8S. A., retired. 

Coox, Walter, New York, March 26,, 
aged 69; architect. 

Cootny, LeRoy Clark, New York, 
Sept. 20, aged 82; professor emeritus of 
physics in Vassar College. 

CorTHELL, Elmer Lawrence, Albany, 
N. Y., May 16, aged 55; civil engineer. 

Couns, Samuel Franklin, Cambridge, 
Mass., May 1, aged 90; rear-admiral, 
U. S. N., retired. 

Cox, George B., Cincinnati, May 20, 
aged 63; politician. 


Cunro, Cyrus Cincinatto, London, 
July 23; artist and illustrator. 
CusHinc, Ernest Watson, Boston, 


Aug. 27, aged 69; surgeon. 


Cusuinc, Howard Gardiner, New 
York, April 26, aged 47; portrait 
painter. 


Day, Joseph Francis, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Aug. 6, aged 75; lawyer. 

Dana, William Henry, o., 
Feb. 18, aged 69 ; musician. 

Davins, Acton, Chicago, June 12, aged 
46; dramatic critic. 

Dayis, Charles Albert, Washington, 
April 9, aged 54; geologist. 

Davis, Henry Gassaway, Washington, 
March 11, aged 92; Senator from West 
Virginia, 1871-83; Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President, 1904. 

Davis, Horace, San Francisco, July 
13, aged 85; president of the University 
of California, 1887-90; Representative 
from California, 1877-81. 

Davis, Richard Harding, Mount Kisco, 
April 11, aged 52; war correspondent 
and author, 


Warren, 


Dawson, Jackson Thornton, Boston, 
Aug. 3, aged 75; horticulturist. 
Dawson, William Mercer Owens, 


Charleston, W. Va., March 12, aged 625 
Governor of West Virginia, 1905-9. 

Dopp, Frank Howard, New York, Jan. 
10, aged 71; publisher. 

Dopen, Grenville Mellen, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Jan. 3, aged 84; civil en- 
gineer, Civil War general, 

DonoHo, Ruger, New York, Jan. 28, 
aged 58; painter. 

DorsEey, Stephen W., Los Angeles, 
March 20, aged 74; Senator from Ar- 
kansas, 1873-9. : 

Doucias, Amanda Minnie, Newark, N. 
J., July 18, aged 79; author. 

Drakn, Alexander Wilson, New York, 
Feb. 4, aged 73; late art director of the 
Century Magazine. : 

Dux, Basil Wilson, New York, Sept. 
ences 78; lawyer, Confederate gen- 
eral. 

Duncan, Louis, Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
Feb. 13, aged 53; electrical engineer. 

Duncan, Norman, Willoughby, O., Oct. 
18, aged 45; author. 

DwicHt, Timothy, New Haven, Conn., 
May 26, aged 87; president of Yale 
University, 1886-99. 

Baron, Seymour, Lansdowne, Pa. 
March 13, aged 57 ; author. 
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Bupripcr, Charles Henry, Norfolk, 
Va., July 16, aged 75; rear-admiral, U. 
S._N., retired. 

ELKELL, Levi Henry, Amherst, Mass., 
Dec. 27, aged 62; professor of Greek in 
Amherst College. 

Ewuis, Edward Sylvester, Cliff Island, 
Me., June 20, aged 76; author. 

Evsner, Henry Leopold, Washington, 
Feb. 17, aged 61; professor of medicine 
in Syracuse University. 

Emery, John Runkle, Morristown, 
Jan. 30, aged 73; vice-chancellor of New 
Jersey. 

ENNDKING, John Joseph, Boston, Nov. 
17, aged 76; painter. 

ESHLEMAN, John Morton, Indio, Cal., 
Feb. 28, aged 39; lieutenant-governor of 
California. 

EvELAND, William Perry, Mount Holly 
Springs, Pa., July 24, aged 52; Metho- 
dist Episcopal missionary bishop. 

Frrcuson, Samuel David, Monrovia, 
Liberia, Aug. 2, aged 74; Protestant 
Hpiscopal Bishop of Liberia. 

FpRNALD, Merritt Caldwell, Ocono, 
Me., Jan. 8, aged 77; president of the 
University of Maine, 1879-93. 

Fiskn, Stephen, New York, April 27, 
aged 75; dramatic critic and author. 

Fuace, Charles Noel, Hartford, Nov. 
10, aged 67; painter. 

roy, Henry, New York, May 5, aged 


49 i electrical engineer. 


‘ox, Charles Eben, Washington, Feb, 
_ gee 64; rear-admiral, U. 8. N., re- 
red. j 

Fuuiitrr, Anna, Boston, July 18, aged 
62; author. 

GaLuaGHer, Charles Wesley, Balti- 
more, Dec. 15, aged 70; president of the 
Maryland College for Women. 

GarDNER, William A., Wianno, Mass., 
May 11, aged 57; president of the Chi- 
eago & Northwestern Railway. 

GaRneTr, James Mercer, Baltimore, 
Feb. 18, aged 75; educator. 

GARRISON, Francis Jackson, Newton- 
ville, Mass., Dec. 11, aged 68; author, 

Gnorcr, Henry, Washington, Nov. 14, 
aged 54; journalist, Representative 
from New York, 1911-15. 

GILCHRIST, William Wallace, Easton, 
Pa., Dec. 20, aged 70; organist and 
composer. 

GILprER, Jeannette Leonard, New York, 


- Jan. 17, aged 66; journalist and literary 


critic. 
Goopine, William Lambert, Carlisle, 
Pa., Sept. 4, aged 65; professor of 


philosophy in Dickinson College. 
Gorton, David Allyn, New York, Feb. 

22, aged 83; physician and author, 
GRAHAM, William Montrose, Waldour, 


-Md., Jan. 17, aged 81; brigadier-general, 


U. S. A., retired. 

Grepn, Hetty Howland Robinson 
(Mrs, Edward H.), New York, July 3, 
aged 80; capitalist. 

Greece, David MecMurtrie, Reading, 
Pa., aged 83; Civil War general. 

GrROSVHNOR, William Mercer, New 
York, Dee. 9, aged 53; Protestant Hpis- 
copal clergyman, 


Harkness, Charles William, New 
York, May 1, aged 55; lawyer. 
Harris, Addison C., Indianapolis, 


Sept. 2, aged 75; U. S. Minister to Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 1899-1901. 


Harris, Norman Wait, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., July 15, aged 69; banker and 
philanthropist. 

Harris, William, Bayside, N. Y., Nov. 
25, aged 70; theatrical manager. 

Hart, Charles Edward, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Dec. 16, aged 78; Presby- 
terian clergyman. 

Hart, James Morgan, Washington, 
April 18, aged 76; professor emeritus 
of English in Cornell University. 

HASKINS, Kittredge, Brattleboro, Vt., 
Aug. 7, aged 80; Representative from 
Vermont, 1901-9. 

Hayes, Charles Willard, Washington, 
Feb, 8, aged 56; geologist. 

HeENDEE, George Ellsworth, Brookline, 
Mass., Sept. 10, aged 75; rear-admiral, 
U.S. A., retired. 

Hepsurn, William Peters, Clarinda, 
Iowa, Feb. 7, aged 82; Representative 
from Iowa, 1881-7, 1893-1909. 

HEeRBERMANN, Charles George, New 
York, Aug. 24, aged 75; editor of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 

HrixiGarD, Eugene Woldemar, Berkeley, 
Cal., Jan. 8, aged 83; professor emeritus 


of agriculture in the University of Cali- ~ 


fornia. 

Hitt, James Jerome, St. Paul, May 
29, aged 77; financier. 

Hity, John Alexander, East Orange, 
Nudes Jan. 24, aged 57; publisher. 

Hopson, George Bailey, Annandale, N. 
Y., Aug. 30, aged 78; professor emeritus 
of Latin in St. Stephen’s College. 

Howe, James Hdward, Newark, N. 
J., Sept. 26, aged 68; vice-chancellor of 
New Jersey. 

Hox1n, Robert Franklin, Chicago, 
June 22, aged 47; professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Chicago. 

Hunker, John Jacob, Asheville, N. 
C., Dec. 16, aged 72; rear-admiral, U. 
S. N., retired. 


Hype, John McEwen, Brookline, 
Mass., Oct. 25, aged 75; brigadier-gen- 
eral, 8. A., retired. 


Irwin, Harvey 8., Vienna, Va., Sept. 
3, aged 71; Representative from Ken- 
tucky, 1901-3. 

Ives, William, Buffalo, Aug. 21, aged 
99; librarian. 

Jacoss, Joseph, Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 
80, aged 61; Jewish scholar, editor of 
the American Hebrew. 

JAMES, Thomas Lemuel, New York, 
Sept. 11, aged 85; Postmaster-General, 
1881-2, banker. 

-JoHN, John Price Durbin, Greencastle, 
Ind., Aug. 7, aged 72; Methodist cler- 
gyman, educator and lecturer. 


JOHNSON, Franklin, Brookline, Mass., - 


Oct, 9, aged 79; professor emeritus of 
church history in the University of Chi- 


cago. 
JOHNSTON, George Ben, Richmond, 
Va., Dec. 20, aged 63; surgeon. 


Jonzs, Harry Clary, Baltimore, April 
9, aged 50; professor of physical chem- 
istry in Johns Hopkins University. 
Jupson, Adoniram Brown, New York, 
Sept. 20, aged 79; surgeon. 
AHN, David, Paris, Aug. 11, aged 
70; banker. 


Kastxy, Joseph Hoeing, Lexington, 


Ky., Sept. 24, aged 52; chemist, director 


of the Kentucky Agricultural Dxperi-- 


ment Station. 
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Keuioage, Clara Louise (Mrs. Carl 
Strakosch), New Hartford, Conn., Ma 
13, aged 73; singer. j 

Kerns, Richard C., Merion, Pa., Sept. 
4, aged 73; U. S. Ambassador to Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 1909-13. 

Kineman, Daniel C., Atlantic City, N. 


J., Noy. 14, aged 64; brigadier-general, 
U.S. A., retired. 
Kircuuorr, Charles William Henry, 


Asbury Park, N. J., July 23, aged 63; 
late editor of the Iron Age. 

Lacry, Edward Samuel, Hvanston, 
Ill, Oct. 8, aged 80; banker, Repre- 
sentative from Michigan, 1881-5, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, 1889-92. 


Lacy, Ernest, Philadelphia, June 17, 
aged 52; educator and playwright. 
Lamar, Joseph Rucker, 


Washington, 
Jan. 2, aged 58; justice of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court since 1910. 

Lazmnby, William Rane, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 15, aged 65; professor of 
forestry in Ohio State University. 

La, Preston, Wilmington, Del., Dec. 4, 
aged 75; Governor of Delaware, 1905-9. 

Lun, James Grafton Carleton, Lake 
George, N. Y., July 26, aged 79; briga- 
dier-general, U. 8S. A., retired. 

Lun, Robert E., Pottsville, Pa., Nov. 
20, aged 45; Representative from Penn- 
sylvania, 1911-15. 

Lronarp, Adua Bradway, Brooklyn, 
April 21, aged 78; Methodist Hpiscopal 
clergyman. 

Lincotn, David Francis, Boston, Oct. 
17, aged 75; hygienist, author. 

Linpsay, George Henry, New York, 
May 25, aged 79; Representative from 
New York, 1901-13. 

Lirttr, John Sebastian, Little Rock, 
Ark., Oct. 29, aged 63; Representative 
from Arkansas, 1894-1907, Governor of 
Arkansas, 1907-9. 

Lonpon, Jack, Glen Ellen, Cal., Nov. 
22, aged 40; novelist. 

Low, Seth, Bedford Hills, N. Y., Sept. 
17, aged 66; publicist, former mayor of 


Brooklyn, mayor of New York, and 
president of Columbia University. 
Lowrtu, Percival, Flagstaff, Ariz, 


Nov. 12, aged 61; astronomer. 
Luccocx, George Naphtali, La Crosse, 
Wis., April 1, aged 59; Methodist Hpis- 
copal Bishop of Montana. 
Lurz, Frank J., St. Louis, March 24, 
aged 60; surgeon. | 
McCurntock, Emory, Bay Head, N. J., 
July 10, aged 75; actuary. 


McCormick, Andrew Phelps, Waco, 
Tex., Nov. 2, aged 83; U. 8. circuit 
judge. 

McCurpy, Richard Aldrich, Morris- 


town, N. J., March 6, aged 81; 
president of the Mutual Life. 

McLran, John Roll, Washington, 
June 9, aged 67; publisher of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and Washington Post. 

Mazin, Hamilton Wright, Summit, N. 
J., Dec. 31, aged 70; author, associate 
editor of the Outlook. 

Manon, Thaddeus Maclay, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., May 31, aged 76; Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania, 1893-1907. 

Marrs, Charles Victor, New York, 
Jan. 23, aged 79; agricultural chemist. 

Martin, William Alexander Parsons, 
Peking, Dec. 18, aged 89; Presbyterian 
missionary. 


late 


MarrinpaLn, Thomas, near Skagway, 
Alaska, Sept. 13, aged 70; author. 

Mason, Frank Holcomb, Paris, June 
21, aged 76; U. S. consul-general at 
Paris, 1905-13. \ 

Mearns, Edgar Alexander, Washing- 
ton, Nov. 1, aged 60; colonel, U. S. 
Army Medical Corps, retired, naturalist. 

Mrars, Helen Farnsworth, New York, 
Feb. 17, aged 37; sculptor. 

Merrrecy, John Porter, New London, 
Conn., Dec. 8, aged 70; rear-admiral, U. 
$._N., retired. 

MeERRIFIELD, Webster, Pasadena, Cal., 
Jan, 22, aged 638; president of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, 1891-1909. 

Merritt, Frederick James Hamilton, 
eee Angeles, Nov. 29, aged 55; geolo- 
gist. ‘ 

Merritt, Edwin Atkins, Potsdam, N. 
Y., Dec. 26, aged 88; U. S. consul-gen- 
eral at London, 1881-5. 

Morry, John Fairfield, Washington, 
May 30, aged 76; rear-admiral, U. S. N., 
retired. 

Mussrrmr, Arthur Henry, New York, 
July 2, aged 82; organist. 

MicHAEL, William Henry, Washington, 
May 17, aged 70; U. S. consul-general 
at Caleutta, 1905-12. 

Miuumr, James, Temple, N. H., Dee. 
11, aged 72; brigadier-general, U. S. A., 
retired. 

Miuus, Albert Leopold, Washington, 
Sept. 18, aged 62; major-general, U. S. 
A., chief of the Division of Militia Af- 
fairs in the War Department. : 

Mitts, Benjamin Fay, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 1, aged 58; evangelist and 
lecturer. 

MILLSPAUGH, Frank Rosebrook, To- 
peka, Kan., Nov. 22, aged 68; Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Kansas, 

Morrat, James David, Washington, 
Nov. 4, aged 70; president emeritus of 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

Moorr, James Hobart, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., July 17, aged 64; capitalist. 

Morris, Edgar Coit, Syracuse, Dec. 
25, aged 52; professor of English litera- 
ture in Syracuse University. 

Mors, Anson Daniel, Springfield, 
Mass., March 13, aged 69; professor 
emeritus of history in Amherst College. 

Mossy, John Singleton, Washington, 
May 30, aged 82; Confederate soldier. 

Moss, Hunter Holmes, Atlantie City, 
July 15, aged 42; Representative from 
West Virginia since 1913. 

MuuLENBERG, John Cameron, Wash- 
ington, March 14, aged 67; brigadier- 
general, U. S. A., retired. 

MUNSTERBERG, Hugo, Cambridge, 
Mass., Dec. 16, aged 53; professor of 
psychology in Harvard University. 

MurpHy, John Benjamin, Mackinac 
Island, Mich., Aug. 11, aged 58: surgeon. 

Newson, Julius, New Brunswick, N. J., 
Feb. 15, aged 57; professor of biology 
in Rutgers College. 

Nrxon, William C., St. Louis, Dec. 15, 
aged 58; president of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad. 

Nosux, Charles :Henry, Indianapolis, 
March 4, aged 72; brigadier-general, U. 
S. A., retired. 

Norton, William Hdward, New York, 
Feb. 25, aged 72; painter, 

Nort, Charles Cooper, New York, 
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March 6, aged 88; chief justice of the 
Court of Claims, 1896-1905. 

OprrnuEIM, Nathan, New York, April 
5, aged 50; physician. 

Orr, Isaac, Easton, Pa., Jan. 1, aged 
68 ; neurologist. 

Ownrn, Stephen Walker, Hagerstown, 
Md., April 16, aged 78; Lutheran cler- 
gyman. 

Pacn, John Henry, West Point, N. Y., 
Oct. 9, aged 74; brigadier-general, U. S 
A.,, retired. 

Parinn, Charles Jackson, _ Weston, 
Mass., Aug. 12, aged 82; Civil War gen- 
eral, yachtsman. 

Parker, Charles Pomeroy, Cambridge, 
Dec. 2, aged 64; professor of Greek and 
Latin in Harvard University. 

Parker, Cutler Dunn, _ Brookline, 
Mass., Nov. 27; organist and composer. 

ParkHurst, Howard Elmore, Laval- 
lette, N. J., Aug. 18, aged 67; organist 
and composer. 

Parrrerson, Thomas Macdonald, Den- 
ver, July 23, aged 75; Senator from 
Colorado, 1901-7, 

Prcx, George Wilbur, Milwaukee, 
April 16, aged 75; Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, 1891-5; author, 

Prircn, Herbert Henry Davis, Port- 
land, Me., Dec. 5, aged 67; U. S, Min- 
_ ister to Norway, 1906-11. 
PENNYPACKER, Galusha, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 1, aged 72; brigadier-general, U. S. 


A., retired. 

PENNYPACKER, Samuel Whitaker, 
Schwencksville, Pa., Sept. 2, aged 73; 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 1903-7. 

PETHRKIN, George William, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Sept. 22, aged 75; Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop of West Virginia. 

PLuMMeER, Mary Wright, Dixon, IIL, 
Sept. 21; librarian. 

Porn, William Hayes, Atlanta, Sept. 
13, aged 46; U. S. district judge, Dis- 
trict of New Mexico. 

Porter, Linn Boyd (‘Albert Ross’’), 


Brookline, Mass., June 29, aged 64; 
novelist. 
Prarr, Silas Gamaliel, Pittsburgh, 


Oct. 31, aged 70; composer. 
Prince, John Tilden, West Newton, 


Mass., Aug. 5, aged 71; educator and 
author. 

PrircuarD, Arthur John, Baltimore, 
Sept. 5, aged 80; rear-admiral, U. S. N., 
retired. 

Prosser, Charles Smith, Columbus, 


O., found drowned Sept. 12, aged 56; 


professor of geology in the Ohio State |’ 


University. 

RABINOWITZ, Solomon (“Sholem 
Aleichem’”’), New York, May 13, aged 
57; Yiddish author. 

RanceEr, Henry Ward, New York, Nov. 
7, aged 58; painter. 

RAYMOND, Bradford Paul, Middletown, 
Conn., Feb. 27, aged 69; president of 
Wesleyan University, 1889-1908. 

Rerp, John Oren, Ann Arbor, Jan, 
22, aged 59; physicist. i 


Reuan, Ada, New York, Jan. 8, aged 
55; actress. 
RexrorD, Eben Eugene, Green Bay, 


Wis., Oct. 18, aged 68; author. 
RICHTER, Henry Joseph, Grand 

Rapids, Mich., Dec. 26, aged 78; Roman 

Catholic Bishop of Grand Rapids. 
‘RippLy, Matthew Brown, Pittsburgh, 


Sept. 1, aged 79; Reformed Church cler- 
gyman, editor and author. 

Riupy, James Whitcomb, Indianapolis, 
July 22, aged 63; poet. 

Rivera, Luis Muniz, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, Nov. 15, aged 57; Porto Rican 
journalist and politician, resident com- 
missioner in Washington since 1910. 

RopMAN, William Louis, Philadelphia, 
March 8, aged 57; surgeon. 

Rocrrs, William Pennock, Washing- 
ton, May 14, aged 73; brigadier-general, 
U.S. A., retired. 

Roycr, Josiah, Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 14, aged 60; professor of history 
of philosophy in Harvard University. 

RUSSELL, Charles Taze (‘‘Pastor Rus- 
sell’), Pampa, Tex., Oct. 31, aged 64; 
independent clergyman, 

RUSSELL, Thomas Hubbard, New 
Haven, Conn., Feb. 2, aged 65; professor 
of surgery in Yale Medical School. 

Sr. JoHNn, John Pierce, Olathe, Kan., 
Aug. 31, aged 83; Governor of Kansas, 
1879-83, Prohibition candidate for Pres- 
ident, 1884. 

ScANNELL, Richard, Omaha, Jan. 7 
aged 70; Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Omaha, 

ScHnprppr, Charles Conrad, Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 8, aged 72; civil engineer. 

Scuwazs, John Christopher, New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 12, aged 50; li- 
brarian of Yale University. 

Srapvury, William Jones, East Hamp- 
ton, N. Y., Aug. 30, aged 79; Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, professor of ec- 
clesiastical polity and law in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. 

Sars, Lorenzo, Providence, R. I., Feb. 
29, aged 77; author, former professor 
of American literature in Brown Uni- 
versity. 

SpAWELL, Molly Elliot, Washington, 
Nov. 15, aged 56; novelist. j 

SELIGMAN, James, Long Branch, N, J., 
Aug. 20, aged 92; banker. 

Spwarp, Samuel Swayze, Pittsfield, 
Mass., Feb, 21, aged 77; Swedenborgian 
clergyman. 

SHANAHAN, John W., Lancaster, Pa., 
Feb. 19, aged 69; Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Harrisburg. 

SHERMAN, Frank Dempster, New York, 
Sept. 19, aged 56; professor of graphics 
in Columbia University ; poet. 


Suiras, Oliver Perry, Sea Breeze, 
Fla., Jan. 7, aged 82; U. S. district 
judge, Northern Iowa, 1882-1903. 


Surivety, Benjamin Franklin, Wash- 
ington, March 14, aged 58; Senator 
from Indiana since 1909. 

Sizver, John Archer, Geneva, N. Y., 
Feb. 5, aged 52; professor of history in 
Hobart College. 

Sxkinnpr, Hubert Marshall, Chicago, 
June 4, aged 61; educator. 

Suircer, Thomas Roberts, New York, 
May 29, aged 69; Unitarian clergyman, 

Smita, Arthur George, Iowa City, 
Nov. 5, aged 47; professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Iowa. 

SmirH, Clinton De Witt, Buffalo, Aug. 
4, aged 62; agriculturist. 

SmirnH, William Sooy, Medford, Ore., 
March 4, aged 85; civil engineer. 

Synow, arshall Solomon, Taunton. 
Mass., May 28, aged 73; late dean of 
the College in Washington University. - 
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'Sooysmiru, Charles, New York, June 
1, aged 59; civil engineer. 

Spracun, Austin Velorous Milton, 
Front Royal, Va., Jan. 27, aged 75; in- 
ventor. 

Stantpy, William, Great Barrington, 


Mass., May 14, aged 57; electrical engi-: 


neer, inventor. 

Stronc, Josiah, New York, April 28, 
aged 69; Congregationalist clergyman. 

Suttrvan, Thomas Russell, Boston, 
June 28, aged 66; author. 

Swan, Henry Harrison, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., June 12, aged 75; U. S. district 
judge for Hastern Michigan since 1891. 

Swmnr, John Edson, Syracuse, N. Y., 
May 8, aged 83; mechanical engineer. 

TayLor, James Monroe, New York, 
Dec, 19, aged 68; president emeritus of 
Vassar College. ‘ 

TayLor, Samuel Mac, Birmingham, 
England, Dec. 7, aged 60; U. S. consul 
at Birmingham. 

THAYHpR, John R., Worcester, Mass., 
Dec. 19, aged 71; Representative from 
Massachusetts, 1899-1905. 

THomMas, Charles Monroe, Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 14, aged 66; ophthalmologist. 

THomson, John, Philadelphia, Feb. 23, 
aged 80; librarian of the Philadelphia 
Free Library. 

TuuRSTON, John Mellen, Omaha, Neb., 
Aug. 9, aged 68; Senator from Nebraska, 
1895-1901. 

TyapprR, Richard, New York, Dec. 27, 
aged 47; explorer, author and lecturer. 

Townn, Robert Safford, New York, 
Aug. 8, aged 57; mining engineer. 

TouLMIN, Harry Theophilus, Toul- 
minville, Ala., Nov. 12, aged 78; U. S. 
district judge for Southern Alabama. 

TOWNSEND, Wisner Robinson, New 
York, March 12, aged 58; surgeon. 

TRIBBLE, Samuel Joel, Washington, 

Dec. 8, aged 48; Representative from 
Georgia since 1911. : 

TROWBRIDGE, John Townsend, Arling- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 12, aged 88; author. 

Urnam, Grace Le Baron (‘‘Grace Le 
Baron”), Boston, June 16, aged 71; 
author, 

VALENTIND, Robert Grosvenor, New 
York, Nov. 14, aged 43; Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, 1909-12. 

Van Horn, Robert Thompson, Kansas 
City, Mo., Jan. 3, aged 91; Representa- 
tive from Missouri, 1865-71, 1895-7. 

Vitun, Charles Delayan, Los Angeles, 
Oct. 6, aged 75; brigadier-general, U. 8S. 
A., retired. 

Vinernt, Frank, Woodstock, N. Y., 
June 19, aged 68; explorer and author. 

VoorHeErES, Theodore, Elkins Park, 
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Pa.,. March 12, aged 68; president of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. 

VREELAND, Charles B., Atlantic City, 
N. J., Sept. 27, aged 64; rear-admiral, 
U.S. N., retired. 

Wart, William Bell, New York, Oct. 
25, aged 77; teacher of the blind. 

Watknrr, Asa, Annapolis, Md., March 
7, aged 70; rear-admiral, U. S. N., re- 
tired. 

WALLACE, Henry, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Feb. 22, aged 79; editor and publisher, 

Warp, William Hayes, South Berwick, 
Me., Aug, 28, aged 81; late editor of 
the Independent, archeologist. 

Warner, William, Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 4, aged 76; Senator from Missouri, 
1905-11. 

Wartrrs, Nacy McGee, New York, May 
12, aged 49; Congregational clergyman. 

Wouester, Alice Jean (Mrs, Glenn 
Ford McKinney), New York, June 10, 
aged 39; novelist. 

Wusstmr, Francis Marion, Columbus, 
O., Jan. 3, aged 66; entomologist. 

WELLS, Webster, Boston, May 23, 
aged 64; late professor of mathematics 
in Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Wenner, William E., Rochester, N.. 
Y., March 1, aged 60; justice of the 
New York Court of Appeals. 

Wut, Horace, New York, Sept. 16, 
aged 82; late editor of the New York 
Evening Post, author. 

Wuitn, James Clarke, Boston, Jan. 6, 
aged 82; dermatologist. 

Wuitn, James William, Philadelphia, 
April 24, aged 65; surgeon. 

WuHirripern, Frederick Wallingford, 
New York, Dec. 30, aged 64; lawyer 
and financier, 

WuirrrmMorn, Don Juan, Milwaukee, 
July 17, aged 85; civil engineer. 

WHITTEMORE, James Madison, James- 
town, R. I., Sept. 6, aged 80; brigadier- 
general, U. S. A., retired. 

Wixtson, Alpheus Waters, Baltimore, 
Noy. 21, aged 82; bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. : 

Witson, Robert Burns, New York, 
March 31, aged 64; painter and poet. 

Wor, Henry, New York, March 18, 
aged 63; wood engraver. 


Woops, Matthew, Philadelphia, Oct. 
18, aged 67; physician, 
‘Woopwarp, George A., Washington, 


Dec. 22, aged 81; brigadier-general, U. 
8. A., retired. 

WoopwarpD, Julius Hayden, New York, 
July 2, aged 58; physician. 

Wyart, Francis, Forest Hills, N, Y., 
Feb. 27, aged 61; chemist. 
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AusreEy, William Hickman Smith, 
Croydon, England, Feb. 10, aged 62; 
English journalist and author, 

AvaRNA, Duke of, Rome, April 1, Ital- 
ian diplomat. ; 

Bauuet, Gilbert, Paris, March 17; 
neurologist. 

BARBERENA, Santiago Ignacio, San 
Salvador, Nov. 28, aged 73; astronomer. 

Borie, (Sir) Cavendish, London, 
Sept. 17, aged 77; Governor of New- 
foundland, 1901-4, : 


Brooke, Stopford Augustus, Ewhurst, 
England, March 18, aged 83; author. 

Brunton, (Sir) Thomas Lauder, Lon- 
don, Sept. 16, aged 72; physician. 

Bucarti, Rembrandt, Paris, Jan. 9; 
sculptor. 

Carr, Joseph William Comyns, Lon- 
are Dee. 18, aged 67 ; critic and drama- 
ist. 

CasGRAIN,' Thomas Chase, Ottawa, 
Dec. 29, aged 64; Postmaster-General 
of Canada, 
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Cotuin, Raphael, Paris, Oct. 21, aged 
66; painter. 

“Dansy, Frank’ (Mrs. Julia_ Fran- 
kau), London, March 17, aged 52; nov- 
elist. 

Darr1o, Ruben, Leon, Nicaragua, Feb. 
6; Nicaraguan diplomat, author. 

DEDEKIND, J. Wilhelm Richard, Bruns- 


wick, Germany, Feb. 12, aged 83; 
mathematician. : 
Dn Vocun, Charles Jean Melchior, 


Marquis, Paris, Nov. 10, aged 87; diplo- 
matist and author. E 

DoyrNn, Eugene Louis, Paris, Nov. 21, 
aged 56; French surgeon. _ 

Ecurcaray, José, Madrid, Sept. 15, 
aged 83; Spanish dramatist and states- 
man. 

ELIZABETH, 
mania (‘Carmen Sylva’), 
March 2, aged 72. 

' Facunt, Emile, Paris, June 7, aged 
68; author. 

Fitipyscu, Nicola, Bucharest, Oct. 
13; Rumanian statesman. : 

Franz Joser, Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, Vienna, Nov. 21, aged 
86 


Dowager Queen of Ru- 
Bucharest, 


GALLIPNI, Joseph Simeon, Versailles, 
May 27, aged 67; French general, Min- 
ister of War, 1915-6. 

Gormrcri, Arthur, Budapest, May 21, 
aged 98; Hungarian general, 

Goirz, Baron Kolmar von der, at the 
front in Asia Minor, April 19, aged y 3H 
German field marshal commanding the 
First Turkish Army. 

GommMr, (Sir) George Laurence, Long 
Crendon, England, Feb. 24, aged 62; 
anthropologist and antiquarian. i 

Gorst, (Sir) Eldon, London, April 4, 
aged 81; British statesman. 

Gowpr, Lord Ronald Sutherland, 
Tunbridge Wells, Hngland, March 9, 
aged 81; sculptor and author. 

Granapbos, Enrique, at sea from the 
Susser, March 24; Spanish composer. 

Harpienigs, Henri Joseph, St. Prive, 
France, Aug. 28, aged 97; painter. 

Horstwpy, (Sir) Victor Alexander 
Haden, Amara, Mesopotamia, July 16, 
aged 59; surgeon. 

Huwrra, Victoriano, El Paso, Tex., 
Jan. 13, aged 61; President of Mexico, 
1913-14. 

Jamus, Henry, London, Feb. 28, aged 
72; novelist. 

Kipp, Benjamin, South Croydon, Eng- 
land, Oct. 2, aged 58; sociologist. 

Kine, William Frederick, 
April 23, aged 62; astronomer. 

Krtrcupner, Horatio Herbert, Barl, at 
sea, June 5, aged 65; British general, 
Secretary of State for War. 

Leroy-BreauLieu, Pierre-Paul, 
Dec. 10, aged 73; economist. 

Linton, (Sir) James Dromgole, Lon- 
don, Oct. 3, aged 75; painter. 

Lovett, (Sir) Francis Henry, Lon- 
don, Jan. 28; dean of the London School 
of Tropical Medicine. 

MarkKHAM, (Sir) Clements’ Robert, 
London, Jan. 30, aged 85; explorer. 


Paris, 


MarTin, (Sir) George Clement, Lon- 
don, Feb. 23, aged 71; organist and 
composer, 

Masprro, Gaston Camille Charles, 


Paris, June 30, aged 70; Egyptologist. 


Ottawa, - 


Maxim, (Sir) Hiram Stevens, 
don, Nov. 24, aged 76; inventor. . 
Mercif, Jean Marino Antonin, Paris, 
Dec. 14, aged 71; sculptor and painter. 


Lon- 


METCHNIKOFF, Elie, Paris, July 15, 
aged 71; bacteriologist. 
MoutrKn, Helmuth von, Berlin, June. 


18, aged 66; German general, late Chief 
of the General Staff. 

Morury, Arnold, London, Jan. 17, 
aged 66; Postmaster-General of Great 
Britain, 1892-5. 

Mounetr-Sutty, Jean, Paris, March 3, 
aged 75; French actor. 

Orro, deposed King of Bavaria, Mu- 
nich, Oct. 12, aged 68. 

OyaMa, Prince Iwao, Tokio, Dec. 10, 
aged 74; Japanese field marshal. ( 

PetrovitcH, Ivan Pavloff, Petrograd, 
Feb. 11, aged 67; surgeon and physiolo- 

Hugo. von, Berlin, 


gist. 

Pout, Feb. 24, 
aged 60; German admiral. 

PorTELLA, Epifanio, Rome, April 11; 
Minister to the United States from Ar- 
gentina, 1905-11. 

Ramsay, (Sir) William, Hazlemere, 
England, July 23, aged 68; chemist, ~ 

RASPUTIN, Gregory, Petrograd, Dee. 
30; Russian monk and mystic. 

RepESDALE, Algernon Bertram Free- 
man-Mitford, Baron, London, Aug. 17, 
aged 79; statesman and author. 

RecErR, Max, Leipsic, May 12, ‘aged 
43; composer. 

Rizor, Theodule Armand, Paris, Dec. 
9, aged 77; French philosopher, 

RicuTpr, Hans, Bayreuth, Dee. 6, 
aged 73; operatic conductor. 

Rresco, Jermain, Santiago, Chile, Dec. 
8, aged 61; President of Chile, 1901-6. 

Sr, Atpwyn, Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, Viscount of, Fairford, England, 
April 30, aged 79; British statesman. 

SaLyini, Tommaso, Florence, Jan. 1, 
aged 87; Italian actor. 

Scorr-Moncrirrr, (Sir) Colin Camp- 
bell, London, April 6, aged 79; irriga- 
tion engineer. ‘ 

Sraur, Pierre Marie Maurice Henri, 
Marquis de, Paris, Aug. 14, aged 63; 
historian. 

SIENKIEWICcZ, Henryk, Vevey, Switzer- 
land, Nov. 15, aged 71; Polish novelist. 

Srrauss, Hduard, Vienna, Dec. 29, 
aged 81; composer. 

SrupreKH, Count Karl, Vienna, Oct. 
aa poet 57; Premier of Austria since 

THEDENAT, Henri, Paris, Oct. 30, aged 
72; archeologist. 

TuHompson, Silvanus Phillips, London, 
June 13, aged 65; physicist and elec- 
trical engineer, 

Tosti, (Sir) Francesco Paolo, Rome, 
Dec. 3, aged 69; Italian composer. 

Turner, (Sir) William, Edinburgh, 
Feb. 15, aged 83; surgeon,’ principal of 
Edinburgh University. 

VERHAEREN, Emile, Rouen, 
Nov. 27, aged 61; Belgian poet. 

Warp, Wilfrid Philip, London, April 
9, aged 60; editor of the Dublin Review. 

Witson, (Sir) Charles Rivers, Lon- 
don, Feb. 9, aged 85; president of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 

Yuan Sura-Kar, Peking, June 6, aged 
57; President of the Chinese Republic, 


France, 
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BORTION, contagious, 463 
Abrasive materials, Dpro7 
duction of, in U, S., 502 
—— value of, 503 
Absent registration, 49 
— voting, 49, 248 
Academic freedom, 791 
Academy of Arts and Letters, 
American, 249 
— of Design, National, exhibition 
_ of, 733 
Accident insurance, 377 
Acid resisting alloys, 633, 634 
Acidosis, 698 
» Acromegaly, 621 
Actors! Equity Association, 435 
Adamson Hight-Hour Day Act, 
20, 434, 548, 549 
Adaptation, animal, 650 
Addisonia, 650 
Adjutant-General, U.S. Army,171 
Adrenal gland, 683 
Adrenalin, 683 
— for treatment, of poliomyelitis, 
695 
Advertising, misleading, 270 
— use of names of Congressmen 
in, law forbidding. 247, 517 
Aerography, 601 
Aeronautics, 573, 579, 580 - 
—in U.S. Navy, 319, 580 
Aeroplanes, 573, 574, 579, 580 
— exports of, 328 
Africa, Past, German, conquest 
of, 166, 167 = 
— explorations in, 612 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, General Conferenee 
of, 719 j 
———Zion Church, General 
_ Conference of, 719 / 
Agricultural Appropriation Act, 
281, 344, 451, 462, 464, 473 
— associations, 454 
— chemistry, 625-628 
— clubs, children's, 454 
— colleges, Federal appropriations 
_ for, 788, 789 
——and Experiment ‘Stations, 
American, Association of, 455, 
739 
— conditions, 322-324, 450 - 
— codperation, 418, 454, 459, 470 
— county agents, 454 
— credits, (see also Farm Loan 
Act), 468, 469, 470 
— education 454, 470, 471, 728 
——Federal appropriation for, 
773 
— experiment stations, 453 
— expositions, 454, 455 
— extension work, 249, 454, 773, 


789 
54 


Agricultural lands, mortgages on, 
452 

—— value of, 451 

— legislation, 468-671 

—lime, state supply of, 470 

— meteorology, 452, 602 

— methods, intensive, 451 

— Organization Society, National, 
455 

— products, exports of, 451, 482, 
483 

—— imports of, 451, 482 

—— inspection of, 469, 470 

— — market news service for, 451 

—— marketing of, 454, 462, 470, 
471 

— — prices of, 324, 450, 462, 485 

—— standards for, 452, 469 

—_ — taxation of, 471 

—— value of, 451 

—— warehouse receipts for, 451 

— — yield of, per acre, 450 

— Society, National, 455 

— warehouses, 344, 345 

— workers, strikes among, 432 

Agriculture, 450-484 

— applied evolution in, 643 

— census of, 484 

— condition of, in 1916, 322, 450 

—codperation in, 418, 454, 459, 
470 

— Department of, 173 

—— appropriations for, 178, 451 

—— — for irrigation and drain- 
age investigations, 281 

— — market news service of, 472 

— Graduate School of, 456 

— National Conference of Com- 
missioners of, 455 

—in Pan-American 

Congress, 455, 456 

— Secretary of, 173 

— statistics of, 477-484 

Air, flow of, through nozzles, 576 

Airships (see also Aeroplanes and 
Aeronautics) 574 

Alabama, constitution of, amend- 
ments to, 202 Re 

— earthquakes in, 599 

Alameda County, Cal., consoli- 
dation, 231 

Alaska, commerce of, 237 

— copper production of, 237, 492 

— education in, 236, 774 

— explorations in, 612 

— exports of, 237, 529, 531 

— fisheries of, 237, 476 

— geologic investigations in, 274 

— health work in, 709 

— industries of, 237 

— legislation affecting, 236 

— legislature of, 236 

— medical service in, 774 
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Alaska, mineral development of, 
486 

— mining in, 237 

— prohibition in, 406 

— railroads in, 237 

—— government, 554 

—reindeer service in, 774 

—roads in, 237 

— sanitation in, 236 

—geal industry of, 236, 477 

— strike of government railroad 
workers in, 429 

Alaskan Eskimo, 660, 661 

Albania, Italian operations 
163 

Albino rats, growth of, 675 

Alcohol-benzol mixture as sub- 
stitute for gasoline, 578 

Aleohol, effect of, on circulatory 
system, 682 

Alcoholism, inheritance of, 643 

Alewives fishery, 476 

Aley, Robert J., 796 

Alfalfa crop, value of, 279 

— weevil, 467 

Alien enemies, judicial decisions 
regarding, 267 

Alkali soils, reclamation of, 457 

“«All-or-none”’ law, 684 

Alliance Employment Bureau, 422 

Allied Artists of America, 734 

Allies, economic conference of, 
resolutions of, 70 

Alloy steels, 491 

Alloys, acid resisting, 633, 634 

— physical properties of, 583-585 

Almond trees, diseases of, 465 

Altman, Benjamin, art collection, 
730. % 

Altoona, Wis., municipal saloon 
in, 298 

Aluminium bronze, 583 

Aluminium,'production of in U.S.. 
502 

— — — value of, 503 

—— world's, 499 

— use of, in automobiles, 578 

Alumite, extraction of potash 
from, 456 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union, 430 

Amazon region, South America, 
exploration of, 664 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 249, 733 

— — of Christian Democracy, 408 

— Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, Asso- 
ciation of, 455 ; 

— Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Section on 
Agriculture of, 455 

——for Labor Legislation, 440 


in, 


American Association of Public 
Employment Offices, 422, 423 

—w— of Small-Loan Brokers, 383 

-——of University Professors, 
796, 797 

— Bar Association, 795 

—— Can Co. case, 346 

— Catholic Federation, 722 

— chronology, 801 

— Civic Association, 229, 738 

— Congress on Child Welfare, 389 

— Electrochemical Society, 628 

— Federation of Arts, 730 

—— convention of, 732 

— Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties, convention of, 4038 

— Federation of Labor, 419, 432, 
435, 436, 437, 440 

— Foresters, Society of, 475 

— Forestry Association, 475 

— Hay-Fever Prevention Asso- 
ciation, 706 

— Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, 403 

— Jewish Relief Fund, 727 

— Judicature Society, 231 

— Library Association, 799 

— literature, 749-754 

— Mathematical Society, 586 

— Medical Association, 389, 708, 
794 

—— Council of Health and Public 
Education of, 703 

— Medico-Psychological 
ation, 395 

— Peace Society, 103 

— Philosophical Association, 670 

— Political Science Association, 
791 

— Prison Association, 398 

— Public Health Association, 394, 
395, 705 

— Red Cross, 423, 425 

— Samoa, 244 

-— ships, detention of, by Great 
Briain, 64, 65, 66 

—Soeial Hygiene Association, 
394, 709 

— Society of Civil Engineers, 283 

—— of Equity, 418 

—-—for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, 103 

— — of Landscape Architects, 738 

— — of Munisipal Improvements, 
230 

— State Geologists, 
of, 275 

-— Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
537, 538 

— Union against Militarism, 104 

— Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, 462 

— War relief, 77, 78, 424 

Americanism, Democratic plat- 
form on, 36 

— Hughes’ policy on, 31 

— Wilson’s policy on, 34, 41 

Americanists, International Con- 
gress of, 665 

Ammonia, experiments with, 575 

— production of, 626, 627, 634 

Amaeeba, 64& 

— soil, 647 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
workmen's dwellings of, 221 

Amyloid degeneration, 691 

Anaconda Copper Co., 486 

— zinc plant of, 629 

Anatomy, 673-680 

Ancient literature, additions to, 
765, 766 


Associ- 


Association 


Ancona, sinking of, 55 

Anemia, blood transfusion in, 697 

Animal Industry, Bureau of, 173 

—-—-— appropriations for, 462 

—-—-— sheep experiment station 
of, 453 

— physiology, 648, 649 

— psychology, 668 

Animals, adaptation in, 650 

— diseases of, 462 

— domestic, laws regarding, 251, 
266 

Antarctic exploration, 609-611 

Anthrax, 707 

— preventive measures, 707 

— symptomatic, serum for, 464 

Anthropology, international con- 
gresses in, 665 

— and ethnology, 658-665 

Antidumping regulations. 
Dumping 

Antimonial lead, production of, in 
U.S., value of, 502 

Antimony, price of, 485 

Antitoxin for snake poisoning, 698 


See 


; Apiaries, inspection of, 470 


Appam, capture of, 76, 144 

— case of, 76 

Apple trees, diseases of, 465 
Apples, grading of, legislation on, 


470 
— production of, 323, 471 
Appropriations, | Federal (see 


also under objects and names 
of acts), 177, 178, 274, 279, 
281, 349 

Arabia, insurrection of the Grand 
Shereef of Mecca in, 142 

Arabia, sinking of, 61, 62 

Arbitration in labor disputes, 292, 
433 

— international, 102 

—-—Lake Mohonk, Conference 
on, 103 

—Permanent Court of, at the 
Hague, 103, 105 

Are, electric, study of, 638 

—lamps, 563, 564 

Archeology, 739 

— museum, collections in, 740 

— prehistoric. See Anthropology. 

Architecture, 735-737 

— activities in, 736 

— canons of, criticism of, 735 

— naval, 581, 582 

Aretie exploration, 611, 612 

Area, of states, 188 

—of U.S., 187, 188 

Areal surveys, 277 

Argentina, commercial treaty of, 
with Paraguay, 115 

— history of, 107 

— immigration laws in, 108 

—— topography of, 605 

— workmen's compensation law, 


108 
Argentine ant, 467 
Arizona, archeological explo- 


rations in, 663 
— capital punishment in, 51 
— constitution of, 190 
—— amendments to, 202 
— copper mining in, 492, 493 
— election system in, 51 
— labor troubles in, 485 
— mine strikes in, 431 
— mothers’ pensions in, 390 
— Oatman gold fleld in, 485 
— old age pensions in, 390 
— prohibition in, 50, 51, 406 
— state government reform in, 51 
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Arizona, state senate abolished in, 4 
51 

— topography of, 604 rae 

— workmen’s compensation in, 51 

Arkansas, constitution of, amend-— 
ments to, 203 

— direct legislation in, 51 

— prohibition in, 406 

— social survey of, 383 

— woman suffrage in, 49 

Armed merchantmen, alleged in- 

_ 8tructions of British Govern- — 

ment to attack submarines, — 
57 

— controversy 
11-13 

——-— regarding warning of U. S._ 
citizens against traveling on, 
11-13 6 

— Germany’s position regarding _ 
attack on, 57, 99 So 

— memoranda of Allied powers 
to U. S., refusing to abandon | 
position on, 58 4 

— notes of U.S. to Allied powers _ 
regarding, 56 sg 

— notification of Central powers. 
to U. S. regarding sinking of, 
57 

— status of, 56-59 

—-— U.S. memorandum on, 58 

—vote of Congress against 
warning U. S. citizens se By 
travel on, 57 

Armenians, suffering of, 142 

Armor plate plant, Government, 
4,5 

Armories and arsenals, appropri- 
ation for, 349 

Army, 301-315 

-—— Adjutant-General of, 171 

— administration of, 306-311 

— Appropriation Act, 3, 4, 349 

— appropriations for, 178, 307, 
349 A 

— authorized strength of, 301, 306 

— Bureau of Insular Affairs of, 
171 

— Chief of Coast Artillery of, 171 

— Chief of Engineers of, 171 

— Chief of Militia Bureau of, 171 

— Chief of Ordnance of, 171 

-— Chief Signal Officer of, 171 

— Coast Artillery Corps of, 309 

— distribution of combatant 
troops of, 307 

— Engineer Corps of, 310 

— Enlisted ‘Reserve Corps of, 303 

— enlistments in, 302 

— General Staff of, 171 

— Inspector-General of, 171 

— Judge-Advocate-General 
171, 184 : 

— Judge-Advocate-General's De- 


in Congress. 


of, 


partment of, 311 g 
— Medical Corps of, 310 ‘ ; 
—Mexican operations of (See 
also under Mexico), 312 7 


— Military Academy of, 311 4 

— military supplies for, in time of 
war, 304 iS 

— mobile, 309 3 

— officers of, 302 : 

— Officers, Reserve Corps of, 302 

— organization of, 305 

—— of the line, 301 

—— of units, under new law, 308. 

— pensions, 311 

— Philippine Scouts of, 305 < 

— Quartermaster Corps of, 309 — 

— Quartermaster-General of, 171 


Army, Regular, 308 

—— recruiting for, 311 

—— Reserve, 302 

—— strength of, 305 

— recruiting in, 302 

— reorganization, 2 

— Reorganization Act, 774 

—retired personnel of, exemption 
of, from military criminal 
code, 4 

—second lieutenants in, tempo- 
rary additional, 303 

— service schools for, 774 

— Signal Corps of, 310 

— Surgeon-General of, 171 

— War College. 774 

_ Arrest, judicial decision regarding, 
263 

Art, 730 

— exhibitions, 733 

— industrial, exhibition of, 732 

—— movement, 730 

— medallic, 732 

— museums, 730 

Arthritis, relation of dental in- 
fection to, 696 

Articles of War, revision of, 4 

Arts, American Federation of, 730, 
732 

Arts and crafts, 732 , 

Arts and Letters, American 
Academy of, 249, 733 

Asiatic Fleet, U. S. Navy, 317 

—jmmigration, limitation of, 13 

Asphalt, production of, world’s, 


499 
Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment 


Stations, 789 
—of American State Geologists, 
, 275 
— of American Universities, 792 
—for the Prevention and Relief 
of Heart Disease, 709 
_ —of Urban Universities, 788 
‘Astronomical instruments, 588 
— observatories, 588 
Astronomy, 588-593 
Atchison, gas rates in, 297 
Athens, excavations about, 739 
Atlanta, bank clearings in, 332 
Atlantic Fleet, U. S. Navy, 316 
— inland waterway, 290 
“— ports, South, improvement of, 
288 . 
Atmospheric nitrogen 
y Federal, 627, 632 
Atomic structure, 639 
— new theory of, 617 
Attorney General, U. S., 172! 
Attorneys, laws regarding, 247 
Augusta, Ga., fire in, 222, 223 
Australia, 130 
— conscription in, 131 
- Austria-Hungary, 131 e7 seq. 
— immigration from, 413 
—note of, to U. S., regarding 
attack on Petrolite, 61 
—notes of U. S. to, regarding 
; attack on Petrolite, 61 
— socialism in, 412 
Austrian Relief Fund, 424 
Authors’ League of America, 435 
- Automobile design, 578 
— engineering, 573, 577. 578 
— head lamps, 564 
— industry, 577, 578 
—— statistics of, 510 
— insurance, 250 
» — laws. 270 
— property damage insurance, 378 


plant, 
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Automobiles, 573, 577, 578 

— electric auxiliaries for, 568 

— exports of, 328 

— judicial decision regarding, 266 

—manufacture of, statistics of, 
512, 513 

—sales of, 321 

— steel for, 491 

Avian embryos, study of, 675 


ABY Week, National, 
390, 710 

Babylonian inscriptions. 770 

Bacteria, immunization against, 
687 

— infective, in surgery, destruc- 
tion of, 689, 698 

Bacteriology, 687-692 

Baker, Newton Diehl, 18, 170, 306 

Balance of trade, 321, 327, 328, 
363, 531, 532 

Baldness, heredity in, 644 

Balkans, maps of, 608 

Ballet, 742 

Baltimore, care of dependent 
children in, 390 

— illegitimate children in, 391 

—vice conditions in, 226, 383 

Bamboo, diseases of, 465 

Bank clearings, 321, 331-333 

—— conditions of, 507 

—— volume of, 368 

— deposits, 360 

—— joint, 260 

— examinations, cost of, 362 

— insurance, 253 

— reserves, 322 

Banking and currency, 359-368 

— effect of European War on, 
363-365 

Banking, codperative, 384 

— legislation, 365 

— system, 359-365 

—— national, 359-361 

Banks, farm loan, 363 

— Federal Reserve, 365-368 

— Federal Reserve member, 360 

— foreign business of, 364 

— insurance business for, 375 

—loans, deposits, and reserves 
of, 340 

— national, 359-361 

— — loans on farm land by, 469 

— postal savings, 362, 363 

— private, resources and liabil- 
ities of, 362 

—savings. resources and liabil- 
ities of, 362 

— state, resources and liabilities 
of, 362 

— statistics of, 340, 341, 362 

Baptist Church, 729 

— — social service work of, 409 

— Conventions, 716 

Bar Association, American, 795 

Baranovitche, battle of, 160 

— capture of, by Germans, 156 

Barcey 2. Massaro Macaroni Co., 
263 

Barley. diseases of, 465 

— price of, 324, 483 . 

— production of, 
countries, 478 

——in U.S8., 323, 480 

—— — by states, 480 

— — world’s, 477 

Barrel, standard, for lime, 469 

Barry, Glacier, retreat of, 606 

Bartlett, Paul, sculptures for 
Capitol, Wahington, D. C., 
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“Basketmakers”’ in Arizona, 663 

Baskets, standard, for fruits and 
vegetables, 469. . 

Bayonne, N. J., harbor improve- 
ment of, 288 | 

—strike of Standard Oil 
workers. 432 

Beans, price of, 483 

Beaux-Arts Architects, Society of, 
736 

— Institute of Design, 736 

Beef cattle, number of, 462 

——inU.S., 484 

— price of, 483 

— slaughtered, 460 

Beef, exports of, 460 

— price of, 322 

Beet sugar, production of, 
principal countries, 479 

Belgian civilians, deportation of, 
by Germany, 78, 140 

Belgium, Commission for Relief 
in, 77 

— enforced employment by Ger- 
mans in, 140 

—lIibraries of, proposed resto- 
ration of, 799 

— reconstruction of, 218 

—relief fund, 424 

— socialism in, 412 

—war levies of money on, 
Germany, 141 

Bell Telephone System, 538 

Benzol, 489 

Beri-beri, 620, 624 

Berkeley, Cal., building zones in, 
215 

Beth Israel Hospital, New York, 
donation of Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice to, 728 

Béthincourt, capture of, by Ger- 
mans, 149 

Beveridge, in the Republican 
campaign, 39 

Bibliography, International- In- 
stitute of, 799 

Biliary system, development of, 
676 

Billboards, 256 

Bills of Lading Act, Federal, 365, 
548 

Binet-Simon, 668 

Biography, 753, 754 

Biological chemistry, 619-623 

— sciences, 640-657 

— Survey, Bureau of, 173 

Bird embryos, study of, 675 

— laws, in New York State, 251 

Birds, fossil, 657 

Birth rates, international statistics 
of, 715 

——in U.S., 712 

— control, 395, 403 

— injury before, 264 

Bismuth, sub-bromide and sub- 
chloride of, 616 

Bitlis, capture of, 165 

Blackleg serum, 464 

“Blacklist” British, of American 
business firms, 68 

—of American vessels, 69 

— retaliatory action of Congress 
on, 69 

Blacklists, labor, 432, 433 

Blakelock Fund, 734 

— Ralph Albert, 734 

Blast furnaces for iron and steel, 
485, 490 

Blindness, He, prevention of, 
251 

Blood cells, 677, 678, 681, 698 


Co. 


in 


by 


Blood transfusion, 697 

— vessels, development’ of, 677 

Blueberry culture, 472+ — 

Blue-sky laws, 344 

Bogni v..Perotti, 254, 437 

Bolivia, history of. 108 

Boll weevil, cotton, 467 

'-Bollworm, pink, 467 
Bend sales, 333, 337 

Bone fuel, 570 

Bonners Ferry Lumber Co, 2. 
Great Northern Railway Co., 
545 

Boot and shoe industry, 512 

Lopp, Franz, conspiracy charges 
against, 22, 23 

B-ron, chemical studv of, 615 

Boston Artists, Guild of, exhibi- 
tion, 733 

— budget system of, 212 

— civil service law in, 186 

— harbor improvement of, 287, 
556 

— Juvenile Court, 392 

— Museum of Art, archeological 
acquisitions of, 740 

— Publie Library, Sargent paint- 
ings in, 734 

— Society of Arts and Crafts, 732 

— transportation in, 555 

— University, theological school 


of, 795 
— vocational training in. 416 
— Women’s Educational and 


Industrial Union of, 416 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
v. Collier. 259 
Botany (see also under Plants), 
650-654 
Boy Scouts of America, incorpo- 
ration of, by Congress, 248 
Boycotts, labor, 432, 433 
Braila, capture of, by Germans, 
163 
Brain, development of, 678 
— study of, 680 
Brandeis, Louis D., appointment 
of, to U. S. Supreme Court, 
20, 21, 182, 728 
Brass, 583, 584 
— manufactures of, 513 
Brazil, campaign against snake 
poisoning in, 698 
— history of, 108 
Bread, chemical study of, 619 
Breeding, livestock, 643 
— stock, prices of, 461 
Bridgeport, sewage disposal in, 
300 
Bridges, 553, 554 


British blockade. See under 
Great Britain, 

— colonies. See colonies by 
name, 

— loan, 364 


— restraints on neutral trade (see 
also Neutral trade), 64 ef seq. 

— — retaliatory measures of U.S. 
against, 11, 69 

— warships, patrol of U. S. coasts 

“by, 63 

Brody, capture of, by’ Russians, 
159 

Bronze, aluminium, 583 _ 

— exports of, 328 

— manganese, 583 

— manufactures of, 513 

Brooklyn, public library of, 800 

Brooks & Brooks Corporation 0. 
Island Heights and Seaside 
Park Bridge Co., 346 
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Brown, Walter L., 799. 

Brushaber ». Union Pacific R. R. 
Co., 254 

Bryan, Wm. J., and the elections, 
45, 46 

Bryan-Chamoro Treaty. See 
Nicaragua treaty with U.S. 

Bryn Mawr College, academic 
freedom in, 791 

— fire prevention fund of, 441 

Bubonic plague, 706 

Buchanan, Frank, conspiracy 
charges against, 23 

Bucharest, capture of, by Ger- 
mans, 162, 163 

Buckwheat, price of, 324, 483 

— production of, in U. S., 480 

Budgets, municipal, 211 

— state, 201, 245, 353, 354 

Buffalo, N. Y., Albright Gallery 
exhibition of sculpture, 731 

— sewage disposal in, 300 

Building operations, 328, 329 

— stones and minerals, 275 

— zones, legality of, 216 

Buildings, new, 736 

Bulgarians, occupation of Greek 
territory by, 91, 92 

Bull associations, 459 

Bureaus, Federal. See Bureaus 
by name. 

Burglary insurance, 378 

Burleson, Albert Sidney, 172 

Burnett bill, 414 

Business conditions in 1916, 321— 
342 

— conduct of, 342-347 

— cycles, 348 

— education, 
773 

— effect of war on, 321 

— failures, 321, 329-330 

— judicial decisions affecting, 346— 
347 

— laws regarding, 252, 270, 344— 
346 

Butler v. Perry, 259 

Butter, price of, 483 

— production} records for, 460 


Federal aid for, 


ABINET of the President of 
the U, S., 168 

Cadmium spectrum, 657 

Calcium clouds in space, 591 

California, agricultural experiment 
stations in, 453 

— bank deposits in, joint, judicial 
decision regarding, 260 

— eli: and county consolidation 
in, 231 5 

— Commission, on Immigration 
and Housing, 219 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 203, 358 

— court improvement in, 247 

— earthquakes in, 600 

— employment bureaus in, 422 

— floods in, 282, 556 

— Fruit. Growers’ Exchange, 454 

— fruit production of, 471 

— housing in, 219 

— industrial safety in, 441 

— kindergartens in, 780 

— longshoremen's strikes in, 429 

— milk-pasteurization law of, 470 

— mothers’ pensions in, 390 

— national election in, 44, 45 

— non-partisan nominations in, 
50 

— ‘‘oven-shop"' campaign in, 436 

— prison labor in, 403 ‘ 
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California, prohibition movement 


in, 50, 406 


—reform of state government in, 
51 me 


— school buildings of, 736. 
— single-tax in, 51 


— State Federation of Labor, 436 
— unemployed of, financiaiaidto, 


448 
— University _ of, 
buildings at, 453 
— — forestry courses in, 475 
— water rights in, 282 


— workmen's compensation law, 


200, 262 

Campaign contributions, 46. 47 

Camphor growing 
473 

Canada, 116-121 

— agriculture in, 118 

— allen enemies in, judicial de- 
cisions regarding, 268 

— anthropological findings in, 660 

— bilingual controversy in, 120 

— cabinet changes in, 117 

— church union in, 725, 726 

— crops of, statistics of, 118 . 

— employment survey in, 422 

— Eskimos in, 660 

— European War and, 116, 117 

— forest fire protection in, 474 

— governor-general of, 116 

— Houses of Parliament fire in, 
119 

— immigration in, 119 

— legislation in, 120, 121 

— live stock in, 119 

— mineral deposits in, 486 

— prohibition legislation in, 120 

— railway construction in, 119 


— war finance, trade and revenue 


of, 117, 118 

— war statisties of, 117 

Canadian Arctic Expedition, 611 

Canals, 556 

— construction of (see also canals 
by name), 289, 290 

— traffic on, 533 

Cancer, x-ray treatment of, 702 

Cane. sugar, production of, in 
principal countries, 479 

Canned goods, exports of, 328 

Canned vegetables, production of, 
471 

Canning clubs, 388 

— industry, salmon, 477 

Canyon County Drainage District 
No. 1». Farmers’ Coéperative 
Canal Co., 281, 284 

Caoutchouc, chemical study of, 
618 

Cape Cod Canal, 290 

Cape Lookout, harbor of refuge 
at, 289 : 

Cape-to-Cairo Railway, 613 

Capital punishment, 51 

Capulin Mountain, 273 

Car spotting, charges for, 546 

Carey Act lands, 279 


| Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace, 104, 424 

— Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 795, 796 

—Institute of Technology, vo- 
cational training in, 416 

— libraries, 800 

Carotid gland, study of, 621 

Carranza, note of, to U. S., de- 
manding immediate with- 
drawal of American troops 
from Mexico, 81, 82 


agricultural — 


in Florida, 


ee Oe 


ue 


Carranza, note of, to U. S., 
proposing reciprocal pursuit 
of bandits across Mexican 
border, 79 

——— acceptance of by U. &., 
79 

— protesting 
punitive 
Mexico, 80 

—note of U. §. refusing 
withdrawal of American 
troops from Mexico, 82 

——regarding Carrizal attack, 
83 

—refusal of, to permit trans- 
mission of supplies to Pershing 
expedition, 80 

— régime of, in Mexico, 112 

— relations ot, with U.S., 113 

Carranza government, Joint Com- 
mission of U..S. and, regard- 
ing conditions in Mexico, 84 

Carrizal, Mexico, attack of Amer- 
ican troops at, 83, 313 

— — note of U. S. to Carranza, 
regarding, 83 

— release of prisoners taken at, 84 

Carter v. Papineau, 264 

Cartography, 607-609 

Casement, Sir Roger, 128, 129 

Cast iron, physical characteristics 


against 
expedition 


entry of 
into 


to, 


of, 584 
Casualty insurance, 376, 377 
Catholic Church. See Roman 


Catholic, Church. 

— Societies, American Federation 
of, 408, 722, 723 

Cattle, beef, slaughtered, 460 

—number of, 462, 483 

— prices of, 483 

— tick, eradication of, 463 

Caucasus, campaign in, 164 et seg. 

— opposing forces in, 164, 165 

Cayuga ang Seneca Canal, 533 

Gell physiology, 648, 649 

Cells, electrolytic, 632 

— studies in, 645, 648, 673 

Cement, progancon of, in U. 
502 

——— by states, 505 

—-—— by value, 503 

Censorship, rl ish use of, for the 
benefit of British commerce,73 

Census Office, ‘1 

Central America, archeological 
exploration in, 664 

— relations of U, 8. with, 107 

Central Ameri¢an Court of/ Jus- 
tice, 85, 86, 105 

Central Organization for a Durable 
Peace, 102°» 

Cereal crop, value of, 279 

Cereals, prices of, 324 

— production of, in U. S., 322, 323 

Cernavoda bridgehead, capture of, 
by Germans, 162. 

Cettinje, capture of, by Austrians, 
163 

Champlain Canal, 533 

Charities, investigation of, New 
York City, 391 

—judicial decisions regarding. 
254, 259 

— state legislation regarding, 427 

Charities and Correction, National 
Conference of, 395, 424, 427, 
A440, 

Charit:7, 424-427 

Gharity Organization Soclety, 425 

Charles I, Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, 132 
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Charlestown Harbor, improve- 
ment of, 288 

Charters, municipal, 208-211 

—— model, 210, 213 

Chattanooga, water supply of, 293 

Chaulmoogra oil, treatment of 
leprosy with, 238, 241 

Checks Without Funds Act, 365 

Chemical engineering, 630-635 

—— and preparedness, 632, 633 

—engineers and preparedness, 
633 

— glassware and porcelain, 634 

— industries, effect of European 
War on, 630, 633 

—— Second National Exposition 
of, 628, 634 

— materials, production of, in 
U.S., 502 

—— value of, 503 

Chemicals, exports of, 328 

Chemistry, 614-635 

— agricultural, 625-628 

— biological, 619-623 

— Bureau of, 173 

— electrical, 628-630 

— food, 619-623 

— industrial, 630-635 

— inorganic, 614-617, 

— organic; 617-619 

— plant, 621, 622, 627, 628. 

— physical; 614-617 

— sanitary, 623-625 

Chester, Pa., Alfred O. Deshong 
Memorial Museum of, 730 

Chestnuts, diseases of, 465 

Chicago, Art Institute of, 734 

— bank clearings at, 332 

— civil service law in, 185, 186 

— Crime Commission of, 224 

— Federation of Teachers of, 435 

— garment workers’ strike in, 430 

—— arbitration of, 434 

— juvenile delinquency in, 392 

— Juvenile Psychopathic Institute 
in, 398 

— School of Civics, 390 

— transportation in, 555 

— union officials in, conviction of, 
436, 437 

— University of, 788 

—— medical school, 794 

— vocational education in, 785 

/Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad, 541 

Chick embryos, study of, 674 

Chicks, white diarrhea in, 463 

Child labor laws, 269 

—— Federal, 10, 393, 445, 774 

—— — effect of, 415 

—— legislation, 393 

—— state, 444, 445 

— parent and, laws regarding, 258 

— welfare, 389-393 

—— American Congress on, 389 

—— Board of, of New York City, 
390 

—— conferences, 389 

—— laws. 389, 427 

Children, defective, care of, 391 

— dependent, care of, 390 

— feeble-minded, care of, 391 

— illegitimate, care of, 391 

— laws regarding, 269. 

Children’s Bureau, 174, 389, 390, 
391, 397, 399, 710, 774 

Chile, arbitration treaty of, with 
U. 8., 109 

— copper production in, 492 

— history of, 109 

Chilton 0. Kentucky, 257 
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China, cabinet changes in, 143 

— demands of Japan on, regarding 
Bastern Mongolia, 100 

—— regarding Southern Man-_ 
churia, 100 

—full restoration of republican 
government in. 143 

—loans to, by U-.S., 101 

— Republican revolution in, 142 

China, ease of, 77 

““Chiropractique,’’ judicial 
cisions regarding, 265 

Chlorination process of water 
sterilization, 298 

Chlorine for disinfection 
wounds, 699, 700 

Choral music, 743 

Christian Democracy, American’ 
Academy of, 408 

Christian Science church, 729 

— practitioners, judicial decision 
regarding, 265 

Chromosomes, 645 

— sex, 645, 646 

Chronology, Amevican, 801 

— of European War, 813 

— foreign, 810 

Chureh and Country Life, 
National, Conference on, 455 

— Peace Union, 104 

— union in, Canada@,.725, 726 

Churches: of Christ in America, 
Federal Council of, .724, 725 

— Christian, in the Wnited, States, 
716-723 

— social service work of, 407-410 

Cincinnati, housing in, 22@ 

— transportation in, 555 

Circuit Court. of Appeals, U. §., 
182 

Circulation, physiology of, 681,682 

Circulatory system, innervation 
of, 682, 683 

— stimulation of, 682 

Cities, governmental organization 
of, 230 

— statistics of, general, 230 

Citrus canker, 464 

—— eradication of, 466 

— fruits, production of, 471 

City. See also under Municipal. 


de— 


of 


—Charters.. See Municipal 
charters. 

—and county consolidation, 230, 
231 


—— perils of, 231 

— managers, 209 

—— Association, 209, 229 

— planning, 213, 246 

—— National Conference on, 215, 
738 

—— reports on, 217 

—schools. See Urban schools. 

Civic Association, American, 220, 
738 

Civil Engineers, American Society 
of, 283 

— Service, 184 

— — Commission, 174, 184, 185, 
186 

—— Federal, 184 

—— municipal, 185, 

—— organizations, 186 

—— Reform League, 
184, 185, 186 

——Reform, Republican plat- 
form on, 31 

—— state, 185 

Claims, Court of, U. S., 182 

Clarke, John Hessin, 182 

Clay resources, 275 


National, 


' Clays, glacial, origin of, 595 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 432, 437 
’ Clearing nouse tickets, 343 
Cleveland, bank clearings in, 332 
-— civil service law in, 186 
— defectives in, care of, 392 
— Museum of Art, 730 
— public library of, 800 
— school survey of, 382 
— social survey of, 382 
— tunnel accident in, 555 
— union affiliation of teachers in, 
435 
— vocational survey in, 416 
— Welfare Council. 392 
_ Climatology, 602 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ 
Association, 430 
“Closed camps,"’ 437 
Clothing industry, 512 
Clothing trade disputes. 
under Garment trades. 
Coal, chemical study of, 618 
— ‘*‘dry,’’ 618 
— fields of the U.S., report of, 275 
— miners, labor disputes among, 
adjustment of, 433 
— mining, 487, 488 
— and peat lands, 276 
— powdered, 570 
—wfor open-hearth furnaces, 
490 
— price of, 341 
—production of, 
countries, 500 
——in U.S., 502 
——— by states, 505 
——— by value, 503 
—— world’s, 499 
— shipments of, from Alaska, 486 
— shortage of, 485 
Coast Artillery, Chief of, 171 
—— Corps, U. 8. Army, 309 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 174 
Coast Guard, 169 
Coastwise commerce, 533, 634 
Coea Cola, judicial decision re- 
garding, 622 
Cod fishery, 476 
Codein, action of, 685 
Coeducation in universities and 
colleges, 788 
Coins, U. S., new, 732 
Coke breeze,..570 
— price of, 341 
— production of, in U. 8., 502 
—— by states, 505 
—— by value, 503 
Coke ovens, beehive, 569 
— by-product, 489 
— gas of, as a fuel, 570 
— toluol from, 632, 633 
Cold storage laws, 269 
— state, 252 
College Art Association 
America, 732 
— Entrance Examination Board, 


See 


in priacipal 


of 


790 
— Equal Suffrage League, Na- 
tional, 53 


—— publicservice training in, 791 

Colleges. See Universities and 
Colleges. 

—of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, 788, 789 

—and Secondary Schools, Na- 
tional Conference Committee 
on Standards of, 790 

Colombia, history of, 109, 110 

— protest of, against U.S. treaty 
with Nicaragua, 86 


Colonna Madonna, 731 

Colorado, civil service law in, 51, 
185 

— coal commission, report of, 438 

— coal mining camps of, elections 


in, 257 

—constitution of, amendments 
to, 203 

— constitutional convention in, 
48 


— Huerfano County elections in, 
judicial decision regarding, 
437 

— Industrial Disputes Act, 435 

— prohibition movement in, 51, 
406 

— School of Mines, 792 

— state government in, reform of, 
51 

— tax commission in, 355, 356 

— water rates in, 282 

Colorado River, floods of, 556 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
773 

— Interstate bridge, 553 

— River jetties, 289, 290 

Columbia University, 788 

—cCollege of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 794 

— public service training in, 791 

— vocational training in, 416 

Columbian, sinking of, 61 

Columbus, N. M., raid of Villa 
on, 113, 79, 312 5 

——U.S5. Army in, 312 

Columbus, O., bank clearings in, 
332 

— gas rates in, 295 

— vocational survey in, 416 

Comets, 590 


Comity, 256 
Commerce, British, 126, 127 
—Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic, 173 

— ecoastwise, 533, 534 

— Commission, Interstate, 174 

— Department of, 173 

— domestic, 532 

— foreign (see also Exports, and 
Imports), 326-328, 525-532 

—-— American shipping in, 521 

—— comment of British govern- 
Ment on, 65 

— — effects of the European War 
on, 525, 526, 530 

—— export, 528 

—— import, 529 

—-— judicial decision regarding, 
254 

—— shipping entered and cleared 
in, 521 

—— total value of, 525 

— Secretary of, 173 

Commission government of cities, 
208 

Community centers, 381, 387 


—-— National Conference on, 
230, 381, 387 
— music, 742 


— workers, schools for, 387 
Compensation insurance, 376, 377 
— mine rating for, 488 


Compressed-air locomotives in 
mines, 486 

Compressibility of organic com- 
pounds, 617 

Comptroller of Currency, 361, 
362 


Concentration of copper ores, 491 
— of iron ores, 489 
Congregational Church, 729 
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Congress, appropriations of 1916— 
1917 (see also under names of 
subjects and names of acts), 
349. 3 

—legislation of. See subjects 
and names of acts. 

— Library of, 175 

— Sixty-fifth, 46, 178-181 

— Sixty-fourth, appropriations of, 
177, 178 

— — first session of, 1-13, 176 

—-—-— bills and resolutions in- 
troduced in, 1, 2, 176, 177 _ 

——— president's message to, 1 

—w— House of Representatives 
in, 175 

—— second session of, 14, 177 

—— — president's message to, 14 

—-— Senate in, 175 

Congressional Union, 53 

Conflagrations of the year, 222 

Connaught, Duke of, 116 

Connecticut, ‘constitution 
amendment to, 203 

— housing famine in, 221 ; 

— Publie Service Commission of, 
550 : 

— recreation centers in, 386 

—workmen’s compensation laws 
in, 262 

Connecticut vo. Murphy. 256 

Conservation of natural resources, 
laws regarding, 250 

Constantine, King, declaration of 
willingness of, to enter war 
with Allies, 92 

— neutral policy of, 136 

— protest of, against Allied oceu- 
pation of Greek territory for 
military purposes, 91 

Constanza, capture of, by Ger- 
mans, 162 

Constitutional conventions, state, 
48 

— law. judicial decisions on, 253—- — 
256 

Constitutions, state, amendments 
to (see also states by name), — 
A8 et seq., 202-207, 358, 406 

— — table of, 189 

Construction and Repair, Bureau 
of U.S. Navy, 172 . 

Consular and diplomatic service, 
appropriations for, 178 

Consular Service, 183 

Consumers, coéperation of, 419 

— League, 442 

Contagious abortion, 463 

“Continental army"’ plan, 2 

Continuation schools, 416, 784 

Continuous voyage, doctrine of; 
65 

—-— and contraband, 67 

Contraband, British orders-in- 
council regarding, 66, 67 : 

Contracts, judicial decisions re- 
garding, 259, 260 

— labor, personal, 429, 432 

Convict labor. See Prison Jabor. 

Cooling towers, 575 

Coéperation, 418-421 i 

— in agriculture, 418, 454 he 

— of consumers, 419 

— labor and, 419 

— legislation on, 420 

— organizations for, 420 

— Socialist, 420 

Coéperative banking, 384 

— League of America, 420 

— organization, 418 

Copper, deposits of, 486 


of, 


Copper, exports of, 326 
—mining and _ metallurgical 
methods, 491, 492 
—ores, secondary enrichment of, 
596 
— price of, 322, 326, 485, 492 
— production of, 485, 492, 493 
— — in Alaska, 237 
— —$in principal countries, 500 
——in U. S., 325, 502 
——— by states, 504 
——— by value, 503 
—— world’s, 499 
— products, manufactures of, 513 
— refining, 326 
— shipments of, 321 
— smelters, tax on, 352 
— substitutes for, 568 
— trade, 326 
Copper Eskimo, 660, 661 
Coral reefs, origin of, 595, 606 
Corcoran Art Gallery Exhibition, 
734 
Corfu, occupation of, by Allied 
forces, 91 
— Serbian army in, 91, 163 
Corn clubs, 388 
— price of, 322, 324, 341, 483 
—production of, in principal 
countries, 478 : 
—— in U.S., 323, 450, 480 
——— by states, 480 
—— world’s, 477 
— Products Refining Co. case, 346 
— standards for, 452 
Coronado Beach Co. v. Pillsbury, 
(262 
Corporate suretyship, 378 
Corporation stock license tax, 7 
— tax, Federal, 352 
——receipts from, 349 
Corporations, law practice by, 247 
— Republican platform on, 31 
— yaluation of, 348 
- Corrosion tests, 584 
Corrupt practices, judicial 
cision regarding, 258 
Costa Rica, archmological ex- 
ploration in, 664 
— history of, 110 
—suit of, against Nicaragua for 
giving of canal rights to 
U. S., 85. 86, 105 
Cost of living, 341, 342, 443 
Cotton, acreage planted to, 450 
— boll weevil, 450, 467 
— crop, value of, 279 f 
— diseases of, 466 
— exports of, 513, 514, 528 
— Futures Act, 345, 346, 451 
— goods, exports of, 328 


de- 


—industry, statistics of, 514, 
515 

—in manufacture of explosives, 
516 


— manufactures, 513, 514, 515 
— price of, 322, 324, 341, 450, 483 
— production of, 515 
— — in principal countries, 478 
——in U.'S., 323-324, 450, 480 
——— by states, 481 
—— world’s, 477 

- Cottonseed flour, 620 
Country Life, National Confer- 

ence on Chureh and, 455 

— planning, 217 
County agents, agricultural, 454 
— and city consolidation, 230, 231 
—— perils of, 231 
— jail, 401 
— officers, table of, 197 


INDEX 


Court. decisions. See names of 
cases and subjects. 

— jurisdiction, judicial decisions 
regarding, 256 

— opinions, divided, judicial deci- 
sion regarding, 256 

Courts. See courts by name. 

— juvenile, 269, 392 

— municipal, model act for, 231 

— state, table of, 194-196 

Cows, dairy. See Dairy cows. 

Cow-testing associations, 458 

Cox v. Coulson, 265 

Crab fishery, 476 

Cranial nerves, study of, 680 

Credit, 321, 339 

— indemnity insurance, 378 

— situation, 342 

— unions, 384 

Crew, full, laws, judicial decision 
regarding, 254 

Crime, mental factors in, 398 

Criminal law, 268-271 

—and Criminology, 
Institute of, 403 

Criminality, reduction in, 399 

Criminals, individualized treat- 
ment, of, 399 

— sterilization of, 403 

Criminology, 398, 399 

— education in, 398 

Crocker Land Expedition, 612 

Crop conditions, 450, 471 

— Estimates, Bureau of, 173 

— production (see also crops by 
name), 322, 323, 477-484 

Crops, prices of, 483 

—principal, production of, 
U.S., 450 

—— yields of, per acre, 450 

— value of, 279 

Crowley, C. C., conspiracies of, 23 

Crushing of ores, 495 

Crystal analysis, use of X-raysfor, 
638 

Crystallography, 597, 598 

Cuba, history of, 110 

Cubbins »v. Mississippi 
Commission. 283 

Cucumbers, diseases of, 465, 466 

Cumiéres, capture of, by Germans, 
149 

Cummins Amendment, 
ment of, 547, 548 

Curare, effect of, on circulation, 


National 


in 


River 


amend- 


682 
Currency, Comptroller of, 169, 
361, 362 


— situation, 359 

Customs Appeals, Court of, 182 

— Federal receipts from, 349 

Cyanide process for silver ores, 
495 

Cytology, 645, 673-674 

Czernowitz, capture of, by Rus- 
sians, 158 


AIRY cows, cost of raising, 
459 

—— number of, 462, 484 

—— price of, 483 

— products, exports of, 328 

— Show, National, 458 

Dairying, 458-460 

Dakins’ solution for wound dis- 
infection, 699 

Dale v. Saunders and the Standard 
Insurance Co., In re, 262 

Dallas Chamber of Commerce 0. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Te Railway Co., 545 
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Dallas, franchise granting in, 293 © 

— housing in, 220 

— municipal electric plant of, 293 

Dalmatia, map of, 609 

Dams, failure of, 557 

— new, 558 

Danbury Hatters’ case, 432, 433 

Daniels, Josephus, 172 

Danish literature, 762 

— West Indies, sale of, to U. S., 
16, 87, 140 

Dart, Hx parte, 255 

Dartmouth College, 792 

Day-light illumination; 563 

Dayton, gas rates in, 295 


Deaf, Columbia Institution for 
the, 773 
—schools for, Federal “appro- 


priation for, 773 

Death, causes of, in U. S., 712 

—rates, international statistics 
of, 715 

——inv.S., 711, 712, 713 

Deaths, registration area for, 710 

Debts, secured, taxes on, 357, 358 

Declaration of London on con- 
traband, British modifications 
of, 66, 67 

Defective children, care of, 391 

Deficiency diseases, 620, 624 

Deglutination, 686 

Delavan vo. N. Y., N. H. & H.R. 
R. Co., 257 

Delaware, agricultural experiment 
stations in, 453 

— anthropological findings in, 660 

— College, new buildings at, 453 

— constitution of, amendment to, 
203 

—feeble-minded children, in, in- 
vestigation of, 391 

— yocational education survey in, 
416 

Delinquency,, 
and, 644 

— Journal of, 393 

— mental factors in, 398 

Dementia precox, 396 

Democratic campaign, 39-40 

—— contributions, 46 

— candidates, result of woman 
suffrage activities on, 54 

— National Convention, 35 

— party, platform of, 35, 36 

—— = on woman suffrage, 52 

Denmark, history of, 140 

—socialism in, 411 | 

— universal suffrage in, 411 

Dennison House, Boston, 382 

Denominational secretaries, 410 

Dental infection, relation of, sh 
arthritis, 696 

Denver, bank clearings in, 332" 

— charter revision in, 208 

Departments, executive, Federal.. 
See departments by name.. 

Dependent children, care of. 390 

Des Moines, smoke ordinance of, 
226, 227 

Desert forms, physiography of, 
606 

Detroit. bank clearings ia, 332 

— public recreation in, 386 

— sewage disposal in, 300 

— Workers’ International 
dustrial Union of, 436 

Detroit: River, traffic of, 532 

Deutschland, 62, 583 

Development, embryological 
studies in, 647, 648, 674-676 

Devonshire, Duke of, 116 


feeble-mindedness 


In- 


Reese 


“INDEX | 


s 
Dewey, Admiral George, death of. | Drug éouteed! Federal; 622, 623 


: 172 
Diabetes mellitus, 
amination of blood in, 698 
— treatment of acidosis in, 698 
~ Diaphragm, action of, 685 
Diarrhea, white, in chicks, 463 
Diaz, Felix, 114 
‘Dictagraph evidence, investigation 
regarding, 270 
Diesel engines, use of, in U. 8. 
submarines, 317 
Diet, and deficiency diseases, 620 
—and pellagra, 706 
Dietary, military, fats in, 693 
— — insufficient, 693 
Dietetics in European War, 623. 
624, 692, 693 
— military, 692, 693 
Digestive system, study of, 685 
Dinosaurs, 656 
Diphtheria, antitoxic immunity to, 
Schick test for, 708 
- Diplomatic representatives of the 
U. S., 183 
—— to the U. S., 183 
+ Service, 183 
~ Direct legislation (see also In- 
itiative and Referendum), 50- 
54 
— primaries, 48, 51, 248 
—— status of, 49 
Disability insurance, 370 
Discharge of employees, judicial 
decision regarding, 263 
Disciples of Christ, general con- 
vention of, 726 
Diseases, deficiency, 620, 624 
Disinfection of water supplies, 558 
Distington Hematite Co., Ltd. 
v. Possehl & Co., 268 
District of Columbia, 
priations for, 178 
— feeble-mindedness in, 397 
— juvenile courts of, 392 
— Public Service Commission of, 
292 
— schools of, 773 
— tax on moneys and credits in, 
358 
District Courts, U. S., 182 
Divoree, division of property on, 
judicial decision regarding, 
258 
— Protestant Episcopal General 
Conyention on, 721 
Dniester River, physiography of, 
605 
Dobrudja, invasion of, by Ger- 
mans, 161 
Dogfish fishery, 477 
Domestic animal laws, 251, 266 
Dominican Republic, history of, 
111 - 
—relations of U. S: with, 110 
—revolution in, U. 5. interfer- 
ence in, 16, 86 
Douaumont, Fort of, battles for 
possession of, 148, 149, 150 
Dourine, 462 
Dowd v. United Mine Workers, 
432 
Draft gears, 571 
Drama, 745-748 
— film, 748 
Drainage Congress, National, 283 
districts, 283 
—legislation and judicial 
‘elsions regarding, 283 
— projects, 282, 283 
Drosophila, 642, 643, 647 


appro- 


de- 


chemical -ex-.|— habit 


Drugs, chemical analysis of, 624 

forming, state laws 
regarding, 251 

—misbranding of, judicial de- 
cision regarding, 255, 256 

— selling of, to minors, 259 

Dublin, Irish revolution in, 128, 
129 

Dubno, capture of, by Russians, 
158 

Dumping, penalties for, 6, 353 

Durham, N. C., municipal water- 
works of, 293 

Duplex process of steel production, 
490 

Duriron, 633 

— anodes, 630 

Dutch literature, 762 

Dye manufacture, progress in, 634 

Dynamics of fluids, 576, 577 

Dynamite, cost of, 485 

Dysentery, 692, 694 

Dyestufts, protective duties on, 
6,7 


AR, study of, 680 
Barthquakes, 599-601 
Earth's magnetism, solar-radiation 

and, 636 
Eastern Live Stock Case, 545 
Economic conditions, 321-348 
— entomology, 466-468 
— geology, 275, 596, 597 
— problems, 379-427 
— theory, 347 
— League, National, 103 
Economics, 347, 348 
Eeuador, history of, 111 
Education 773-800 
— agricultural, 249, 454, 470, 471 
—-— Federal appropriation for, 
773 
—in Alaska, 236, 774 
— Association, National, 104, 796 
— Board, General, 781, 794, 795 
— business, Federal aid for, 773 
— Bureau of, activities of, 173, 
236, 774 
— bureaus of research in, 780 
—in city planning, 213 
— compulsory, 416 
—-—for young employees, 784 
— in criminology, 398 
— of deaf, 773 
—1dn District of Columbia, 773 
— elementary, 774-782 
— expenditures for, 775. 776 
— Federal appropriations for, 773 
— Federal legislation regarding, 


774 
— in forestry, 475 
—in Guam, 237 


—higher (see also Universities 
and Colleges), 786-793 

— — state surveys of, 789 

— of immigrants, 774, 780 

— of Indians, 773 

— laws regarding, 249 

— legal, 795 

— medical, 793-795 

— military, 248 

— of negroes, 781, 782. 
under Negroes. 

—in Philippine Islands, 240, 241 

— in Porto Rico, 243 

— pre-school, 780 

— pre-vocational. 
vocational 

— professional, 793-795 

— progress in, in smaller cities, 780 
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See also 


See Education, 


Education, public oe ‘704 = 

—rural, 777, 778 a 

-— secondary, 782-785 

—— duration of, 783 ~ 

— — statistics of, 782, 783" 

— sex, 393, 394 

—in the South, Conferencé on, 
778 

— state laws regarding, 776. 777 

— statistics of, 775 

— of teachers, 785, 786 

— theological, 795 

— urban, 778-780 

—in-veterinary medicine, 462 

— vocational, 249, 415-418, 774, 
784 Z 

Educational associations, 796 

— foundations, 795-797 

— psychology, 668 

Efficiency and economy, 
198, 246 

Eggs, cold storage, laws regarding, 
252 3 

—importation of, judicial de- 
cision regarding, 255 : 

— price of, 483 

— shipping of, 622, 623 

— studies in development of, 647 

Egypt, military operations in’ 
defense of, 166 

Eight-hour day, 116, 442 

— for coal miners, 433 — 

— president's message on, 19 

Ejight-Hour Day Act, Adamson, 
446, 548, 549 

Eight-hour day for railroad train- 
men, 18-20, 433, 434, 446, 548 

El Arish, capture of, by British, 
166 

El Paso, Texas, electricity dis- 
tribution in, 295 ; 

— housing in, 220 : 

Elections, judicial decisions re-)  ~ 
garding, 257, 258 

— laws regarding, 247 

—national, contributions for, 46 

—— minor parties in, 46 

—— significance of, 42-44 

—-— women’s vote in, 45 

Electric ares, study of, 638 

— cap lamps in mines, 487 

— drive in battleships, 582 

— furnaces, 629, 630 

— — for steel production, 491, 567 

— heating, 568 

— lighting and illumination, 562- 
564 ; 

— motors, 560 

— power, consumption of, 561 

—— generation of. 561-562 

—— stations, 561-562 

— railroads, 538 

—ranges, 567 

— street sweepers, 567 

— traction, 564, 565 

Hlectrical apparatus, exports of, 
560 

— engineering. 560-568 

— machinery, temperature of, 566 

— — statistics of, 613, 514 

— protective apparatus, 566 

Electricity, consumption of, 568 

— development of, in Europe, 
560 

— industrial application of, 567, 
568 

— rates for, 294 

— study of, 638 

Electrification of railways, 554 

Electrochemical industry, 628 ~ 

— Society, American, 628 - 


state, 


- Bikins p. Wotherspoon, 199 


' Enemy destination and contra- 


_ “Enemy, trading with the,” ex- 


' — civil, 552-560 


- Epidemics, 


Electrochemistry, 628°630°° 

Electrolysis, high temperatures 
by, 630 

Hlectrolytic cells, 632 

— spbiter, 499 ; 

Electromagnetism, relation of, to 
gravitation, 587 ¥ 

Electrometallurgy of iron, 629 

— of lead, 629 

— of tin, 628 

—of zine, 628, 629 

Electron theory, 637, 638 

Electroplating, 630 

Elephant Butte Dam, 279, 558 


Embargo on exports, President 
authorized to declare, as 
retaliatory measure,'7—11, 66 

Embryology, experimental, 647 

— studies in, 647, 648 : 

Embryos, growths. and develop- 
ment of, 674-676 

Emigration, statisties of, 413 

Employees’ ‘Compensation Com- 

* mission, U. S., 175 

Employers’ liability. 262 

— Liability Act. Federal, 263 

— liability insurance, 376, 377 

Employment. See also Unem- 
ployment. 

— Bureau, United, 422 

— bureaus, public, 421, 448 

— exchanges, 422 

— Managers, National Conference 
of, 423 

— Offices, American Association 
of Publie, 422, 423. 

—regularization of, 423 

Endocrine. organs, 621 

Enemies, -alien, judicial decisions 
regarding, 267 


band, 67 


tension of, to persons res- 
ident in neutral countries, 67 
— prohibition of, by conference 
of Entente Allies, 70 
Engelken, F. J. H. von, 169 
Engineer Corps, U. S. Army, 310 
Engineering, 552-585 
— aeronautic, 573, 574, 579, 580 
— automobile, 573, 577, 578 
— bridge, 553, 554 
— chemical, 630-635 
—-— and preparedness, 63%, 633 


— electrical, 560-568 

—Mmarine, 582, 583 

— mechanical, 568-577 

— in military service, 559. 

— public works, 559, 560 

—Trallroad, 554, 571-573 

— refrigeration, 574, 575 

—research stations, 566 

— steam, 570, 571 

Engineers, Chief of, U. S, Army, 
171 

English language and literature, 
754-759 

— prices, 341 

Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
Army, 303 

Entomology, Bureau of, 172 

— economic, 466-468 

Environment, effect of, on social 
groups, 379 

cause of spread of, 


Gis. 


687 
Epigraphy, 740, 741 
Epinephrin, 683 } 
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Episcopal Curch. See Protestant® 


Episcopal Church. 
Equity jurisdiction, Judicial de- 
cision on, 257 
Erechtheum, findings in, 739 
Erie Canal, trafile of, 533 
Erb-Yoakum railroad’ interests, 
| 540-541 °° 


Erie, Pa., flood protection in, 557 | 


Eryops, 656 

Erzerum, capture of, by Russians, 
165 

Erzingan, capture of, by Russians, 
165, 

Eskimos, ethnology of, 660 

Ethics, 671 

Ethnology and anthropology, 658— 
665 

— teaching of, 665 

Eugenics, 394, 643, 644 

Europe, maps of, 607 

— music in, 743 

European War, 144 

— Allied: control of sea in, 144 

—belligerents in, 144 

— Canada and. 116, 117 _ 

— chronology of, 813 

— controversies arising from, in 
Congress, 11-13 

— dietetics in, 623, 624, 692, 693 

— dysentery in, 692 

— effect of, on aeroplane design, 
579, 580 

—— on American commerce, 255 

——on banking and currency 
situations, 363-365 


/—-— on business conditions, 321 


—— on chemical ‘industries, 630, 
633 

—-— on electrical supplies, 560 

—— on emigration 413 

—-— on employment, 421 

—-—on eyolutionary research, 
640 3: 

—-— on exports, 327 

—-— on foreign commerce, 530 

—-— on gold and silver industry, 
493, 494 

—-— on immigration 413, 414 

—-— on iron and steel industry, 
324 

——— on labor, 414, 428 

-—— on libraries, 789, 799 

—— on live-stock trade, 460 

—-—on mechanical engineering, 

; 568, 569 

—-— on mining industry, 485 

—-— on postal revenues, 535 

—— on shipbuilding, 581 

—— on Socialism, 410 

—— on stock market, 335 

— entry of Portugal into, 88, 141 

—entry of Rumania into, 89, 
132, 141, 160 

— German sea raiders’ operations 
in, 144 

— India and, 129 

— Jews and, 727 

— judicial decisions relating to, 
267, 268 

— losses to life insurance due to, 
369, 370 

— losses in population caused by, 
replacement of, 640, 644 

— mechanico-therapy in, 702, 703 

— maps of, 608 

—military operations of, in 
Africa, 166, 167 

—-— in Caucasus, 164 ef seq. 

— — in defense of Suez Canal and 
Egypt, 166 
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European War, military operations: 
of, in Galicia, 158 et seq. 

—— in Gallipoli, 164 

—— on Italian front, 153 et seq. 

— — on Macedonian front, 163 

——in Mesopotamia, 165 

—-— on Russian front, 155 


| ——-—— on Western front, 146 ef seq. 


— naval battle off Jutland in, 144 

— naval operations in, 144° 

— Permanent. peace after, 
cussion of plans for, 102 

— plastic surgery in, 700 

— shell wounds in, 692 

— shipping destroyed by, 519 

— submarine warfare in (see also 
under Germany and Sub- 
marine warfare), 146 

— trade policies of Allies after. 
127 3 

— typhoid fever in, 692 

— wound disinfection in, 699, 760: 

Excess condemnation, 214, 358 

Exchange rates, 363. 

Expenditures, Federal, 349 

Experiment stations, agricultural, 
453 

— Association of American Agri- 

2 cultural Colleges and, 455 

Exports, effect of European War 
on, 327, 530 

— embargo on, President author— 
ized to declare, as retaliatory 
measure, 66 

— inerease in. 321 

—of aeroplanes, 328 

— of agricultural: products, 451, 
482, 483 

— of automobiles and parts, 328 

— of beef, 460 

— of brass, bronze, etc., 328 

—of canned goods. meat, 
dairy products, 328 

— of chemicals, 328 

— of copper, 326 

— of cotton, 513, 514, 528 

— of cotton goods, 328 

— of electrical apparatus, 560 

— of explosives, 328 

— of foodstuffs, 530 

— of fruits, 471 

— of gold, 529 

— of hides and leather, 527 

— of horses and mules. 461 

— of jron and steel, 328 

— of meat products, 460 

— of merchandise, by classes, 531 

—-— by continents, 529 

—-—by principal commodities, 
528 

___ by principal countries, 530 

—w— by groups of ports, 529 

—— to belligerent groups, 530 

—— to foreign countries, 529 

—-— to neutral countries, 530 

— — total, 531 

— of manufactures, 530, 531 

— of mineral products, 506 

— of motorcycles, 328 

— of mules and horses, 328 

— of munitions of war, 527 

— of mutton, 461 

— of nursery stock, 471 

— of nuts, 471 

— of railway cars, 328 

— of raw materials, 530 Aas 

— of shoes and leather, 328 

— of silver, 529 

— of steel, statistics of, 512 

— of textiles, 530 

\— of vegetables, 471 


dis- 


and 


Exports, of war materials, 328,527 
— of wool and woolen goods, 328 
— of zine, 328 
—to Latin-American countries, 
106 
—to non-contiguous territories, 
529 
— to Philippine Islands, 242 
— statisties of, 327, 328, 507 
—value of, total and relative, 
525, 526 
— volume of, 363 
Exploration, 609-613 
Explosives, consumption of cotton 
: in, 516 
— exports of, 328 
— manufacture of, statistics of 516 
Express companies. 534 
Express rates, I. C, C.. rulings: on, 
645 
‘Evangelical Association, 726 
Evangelical Church, United, '726 
Evansville, Ind., vocational sur- 
vey of, 416 
Evaporation, oceanic, 607 
Everett, Wash., troubles with 
T. W. W. in, 436 
- Evolution, applied, 643 
— eugenics in, 643 
— heredity in, 642 
—— sex and, 643 
= hypotheses, 641 
— organic, 640-644 
—— activities in, 640, 641 
_ —of species, 641 
— variation and mutation in, 641 
Byes, study of, 680. 


ACTORIES, fire peril in, 223 
Factory and workshop 

Jaws, 445, 446 

Failures, business, 321, 329, 330 

— industrial, 508 _ 

Faith and Order, World Confer- 

‘ence on, 724 

Fall River, bank clearings in, 332 

Farm Congress, International, 454 

— labor bureaus, 422 

— lands, loans on, 
banks, 469 , 

—— mortgages on, 452 

—-— value of, 451 

— Loan Act, 279, 452, 453, 468 

— — banks, 363 . 

—-— Board, Federal, 
452 : 

— Management, Office of, 173 

— prices, 324 

— products. 
products. 

— women, extension work among, 
454 

—— welfare of, 456 

Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union, 418 

Farthing 2. Strouse, 266. 

Fats in military dietary, 693 

Faults, geologic, 694, 595 

Fay, Robert, activities of, 23 

Federal Aid Road Act, 250, 284, 


by national 


169, 363, 


See Agricultural 


474, 738 

— appropriations. See Appro- 
priations, and appropriations 
by name. 


— Bills of Lading Act, 365, 548 

— Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
376 

— Child Labor Act, 10, 415 

— corporation tax, 352 

— Council of the Churches of 
Christ: in America, 724, 725 
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Federal Council of National De- 
fense, 4 

— Employers’ Liability Act, 263 - 

— expenditures, 349 

— Farm Load Board, 344, 363 

— finance, 349-353 

— income tax, 6, 7, 351 

— inheritance tax, 6, 7, 351, 352 

— munitions tax, 352 

— receipts, 349 

— Reserve Act, amendment of, 
368, 375, 468 

——— effect of, on credit, 342 

————-— on money market, 340 

—— bank notes, 359 

—— banks, 365, 368 

—— Board, 174 

——— protest of, against pur- 
chase of British notes, 364 

—-— member banks, 360 

—— notes, 359 

—— system, 365-368 

——-— state banks in, 361 

— Shipping Board,.8& 

— Tariff Commission, 6, 7, 352 

— Trade Commission, 174, 773 

— Workmen's Compensation 
Law, 377 

Federation for Rural Progress, 455 


-| Feeble-minded children, care of, 


391 

— Committee on Provision for 
the, 396 

Feeble-mindedness, delinquency. 
and, 644 

—Federal and state provisions 
for, 397 

Feldspar, extraction of potash 


from, 456, 626 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 104 

Female labor. See Woman Jabor. 

Fergus v. Russell, 199, 200, 201 

Fertilizers, 456, 457 

— inspection of, state, 470 

— production of, 626 

— state manufacture of, 470 

Fibro-myomata, uterine, X-ray 
treatment of, 702,703 

Fiction, books of, 749-752 

Fidelity insurance statistics, 378 

Finance, Federal, 349-353 

— municipal, 234, 235 

—public, 349-358 

— state (see also under separate 
states), 201, 353-358 

Financial statistics of cities, 234, 
235 

Fine Arts,. national Commission 
of, 175, 732. 

Finland, Socialism-in, 411 

Fire blight of fruit trees, 465 

— departments, centralization of, 
224 

— insurance, 372-375 

—— legislation on, 374-375 

—— statistics of, 372-373 

— losses, 373-374 

—— per capita, in principal 
cities, 221, 222 

— peril in factories, 223 

— prevention, 221-224 

—-— state laws concerning, 249 

— weather warnings, 601 

Firemen, training of, 570 

Fisheries, 475-477 

— Alaskan, 237 

—-— seal, 236, 

— Bureau of, 174 

Fishing laws, 250, 254 

Flag, national, laws regarding, 
248, 249, 270 
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Flax, production of, in the U.S, 
323 

Flaxseed, price of, 324, 483 

— production of, in U. S., 480 

—— world’s, 477 

Flies, house, as carriers of infantile 
paralysis infection, 695 

—-— larvicides for, 468: 

Flood lighting, 563 

Flood protection, 282, 283 

— bill, Federal, 557 

— work, 557 

Floods, 282, 556, 557 

Florida, anthropological remains 
in, 658, 659 

— camphor growing in, 473 

— citrus-fruit production in, 471 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 203 

— drainage projects in, 283 

— fossil man of, 659. 

— mothers’ pensions In, 390. 

— prohibition in, 406, 407 

— public-health nurse service in, 
704 “ 

— Railroad Commission of, 550 

Flotation process of ore dressing,. 
486, 491 

—for ores containing gold, 494 

— for silver ores, 495 

Flour, cottonseed, 620 

— refined, 620 

— price of, 322 

Fluids, dynamics of, 576, 577 

Flying machines, 573-574 

Fly-wheel insurance, 378 

Suite geologic. nomenclature of, 
594 

Foliar transpiring power, 652, 653 

Food accessories, study of, 619,620 

— adulterated, judicial decision 
regarding. 255 

— chemical analysis of, 624, 625 

— chemistry, 619-623 ‘ 

— container, judicial decision re- 
garding, 255 

— control, Federal, 622, 623 

— economies, 692 

— inspection, Federal, 622 

— laws, 252 

— products, manufacture of, 516 

— shortage, 341, 342 

Foodstuffs, exports of, 530 

— imports of, 530, 531 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 462, 707 

Ford, Henry, as candidate for 
presidential nomination, 28 

— Motor Co., statistics of, 577 

— peace expedition, 104 

Fordham University, 408, 792 

Fordney, Joseph W., case of, 64 

Forecasts, weather, 601 

Foreign Affairs. (see also countries 
by name), 106-167 

—born population in principal 
cities, 780 ! 

— chronology, 810 

— commerce, judicial 
regarding, 254 

— exchange, rates of, 363 

— loans, 363, 364 

— policy of U. S., 14-16 

—trade. See Commerce, 
ports, and Imports. 

Forest fire protection, 474 

— investigations, 278 

— reserves, purchase of, 474 

— Service, 173 

— trees, diseases of, 465 

Foresters, Society of American, 
475 


decision 


Ex- 


Forestry, 473-475 

— Association, American, 475 
— educaticn in, 475 

— legislation affecting, 474 
Forests, national, 474 

— — appropriations for, 451 
—— extension of, 474 


—— roads in, 474 
Fort Worth, Texas, housing in, 
220 


— water supply of, 293 

Fortifications Appropriation Act, 
5, 349 

Fossil animals. See Palzxontology 
and under separate names, 

—man, 658 

Frachtman v. Fox, 263 

Framingham, Mass., community 
experiment in, for controi of 
tubercuolsis, 385 

France, cabinet changes in, 134 

—libraries of, proposed resto- 
ration of, 799 

—military operations in, 146 et 
seq. 

— political situation in, 132 

— reclamation in, 605 

— Socialism in, 133, 412 

— war council of, 134 . 

— war finances of, 133 

Franchises, public-utility, 293 . 

Francis Joseph I, Emperor, death 
of, 132 

Fraternal insurance, 371-372 

Free sugar clause, repeal of, 352 

Freight rates, lake and rail, 533 

— railroad, 540-542 

—— Federal v. state control over, 
543, 544 

—— I. C. C. rulings on, 542, 543 

— volume of, 572 

French artists, exhibitions of work 
of, 733 

— loan, 364 

Friends of the Medallion, 733 

— Society of, social service work 
of, 410 

Frost, protection against, 602 

Fruit baskets, standard, 469 

— crop, value of, 279 

— fly, Mediterranean, 467 

— trees, diseases of, 465, 466 

—-— spraying of, 465, 466, 473 

Fruits, delays in shipment of, 471 

— diseases of, 465, 466 

— exports and imports of, 471 

Frye, William P., case of, 55, 105 

Fuel oil in marine engineering, 582 

Fuels, 570 

— motor, 578 

— production of, in U. S., 502 

— — yalue of, 503 

— substitute, for gasoline, 569 

Fuert mounds, 663 

Full-erew laws, 254, 547 

Fungi, 465 

Fungicides, 466, 473 

Fungus, parasite, 653 

Furnaces, blast, statisties of out- 
put of, 512, 513 

— electric, 629, 630 

Futures, cotton. 
Futures Act. 


See Cotton 


ALENA concentrates, 
smelting of, 496 
Galicia, invasion of, by Russians, 
158 et seq. 
Gall bladder, development ot, 676 
Gallipoli campaign, maps of, 608 
— evacuation of, by Allies, 164 
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Galvanizing industry, 498 

Galveston sea wall, 289 

Game and fish laws, state. 250 

Garment factories in New York, 
fire peril in, 223 

— industry, 512 

— workers’ strikes, 429-431 

— — arbitration in, 434, 435 

Garrison, Lindley M., Secretary 
of War, resignation of, 3, 16— 
18, 306 

Gary system of vocational train- 
ing, 780 

Gas, rates for, 294 

Gascony, reclamation in, 605 

Gases, ignition of, 636 

Gasoline, from dry gas, absorption 
of, 488 

— casing-head, production of, 488 

— substitutes for, 569, 578 

Gastrie ulcer, 701, 702 

—non-operative treatment of, 
696, 697 

Gem minerals, 599 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 389, 710 

— Staff, U. S. Army, 171 

Genetics, 640, 650 

Geodetic surveys of U. S. and 
Mexico, 612 

Geological investigations, 274 

— surveys, 595, 596 

—— state, 275 

— Survey, U.S., 173, 273-275, 

—-— appropriations for, for pot- 
ash investigations, 457 

Geologists, Association of 
American State, 275 

Geology, 594-600 

— dynamical, 594-596 

— economic, 275, 596, 597 

— paleontologic, 277 

— stratigraphic, 277 

— structural, 595 

Geographical research, 609-613 

Geography, 604-613 

— physical, of land areas, 604-606 

Georgia, Agricultural Experiment 
Station of, 454 

— banking legislation in, 365 

— charity legislation in, 427 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 203, 358 

— Juvenile Court Act of, 392 

— public morals legislation in, 

German citizenship, 267, 268 

— cyanamide’ process of nitric 
acid production, 632 

— East Africa, conquest of, 166 

— literature, 759-762 

— philology, 760, 761 

— propagandists in Greece, arrest 
of, by Allies, 92' 

— sea raiders, operations of, 144 

— submarine warfare. See Sub- 
marine warfare. 

— texts and teaching, 761 

— violations of American neutral- 
ity, 22-24 

German-American literature, 761 

German-Americans, Hughes and, 
33 

— Roosevelt on, 33 

Germany, assurances’ of, not to 
sink merchantmen without 
warning, 57, 58, 60 

— deportation of Belgian civilians 
by, 78, 140 

— exports to, 530 

— {ood problem in, 135 

— imports. from, 530 
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Germany, notes and memoranda 
of, to U. S., assuring safety of 
passengers and crew of tor- 
pedoed ships, 55 

—-—on alleged instructions of 
British Government to mer- 
chantmen to attack sub- 
marines, 57 

—-—on attack on armed mer- 
chantmen, 57 

—-—on deportation of Belgian 
civilians, 78 

—-—on sinking of armed mer- 
chantmen, 57 

—— on sinking of Persia, 551 

—-—on sinking of Sussex, 59, 60 

—— on William P. Frye case, 55 

— hotes and memoranda of U. 8. 
to, accepting assurances of 
Germany not to sink mer- 
chantment without warning, 
61 

—-— on deportation of Belgians, 
78 


—— on illegality and liability of 
sinking of Lusitania, 56 
—-— on indemnity for sinking of 
American ships, 55 

—— on sinking of Sussex, 59 ~ 

— peace discussion in, 135 

— peace overtures of, 97 

—— rejection of, by Entente, 98 

— political situation in, 134 

— position of, regarding attack on 
armed merchantmen, 57 

— Socialism in, 412 

— staff changes in, 136 

— war credit in, 135, 136 

—war levies of money by, on 
Belgium, 141 

Gigantism, pituitary body and, 
621 

Gilletti, Ha parte, 254 

Glacial flow, 635 

Glenns Springs, Texas, 
Villa on, 81, 313 

Goethals, Gen. George W., resig- 
nation of, as Governor of 
Panama Canal Zone, 290 

Gold, coinage of, world’s, 501 

— currency, 359 

— deposits, Rand, origin of, 597 

— exports of, 529 

— ficids, new, 486 

— imports, 363, 531 

— industry, 493, 494 

— mining and metallurgy, 494 

— movements, 340 


raid of 


; — production of, 494 


—=— INU.) 8,002 

——-— by states, 504 

—-—-— by value, 503 

—— world's, 501 

— recovery of, from matte, 497 

— supply of U.S., 363 

Gold- and silver-bearing matte, 
497 

Good-roads movement, 554 

Gore resolution, 12 : 

Gorizia, capture of, by Italians, 
155 

Gould railroad interests, 540, 541 

Government Printing Office, 175 

Governors, state and territorial, 
table of, 190, 191 

Goyescas, 741 

Graafian follicles, rupture of, 676 

Grade crossings, legislation on, 
550 

Graduate School of Agrloultaaes 
456 


Grain. See also. Cereals. 

— government standards for, 344 

— production in U. S., 322, 323 

— Standards Act, 451, 469 

“Grandfather | Clause,"’ 
tutionality of. 248 

Grape culture, 472 

Grapes, chemical study of, 627 

Graphite mines, 485 

Gravitation, constant of, influence 
of temperature on, 635 

—relation of electromagnetism 
to, 387 

Great Britain, 122 et seg. 

—alien enemies in, judicial de- 

: cisions regarding, 267 

— ‘‘blacklist’’ of American firms 
by, 68 

— “blacklist’’ of American vessels 
by, 69 

— ‘blacklist’ policy of, retalia- 
tory action of Congress on. 69 

— blockade of neutral ports by, 
virtual, 64 

— cabinet changes in, 122 

— censorship of mails by, use of, 
for benefit of British com- 
merce,.73 

— commerce of, 126, 127 

— conscription in, 123 

— detention of American ships by, 

. 64, 65, 66 - 

— domestic animal laws, in, 266 

— financial policy of, 339-340, 364 

— finances of, 125 

— franchise in, 122 

—government control of com- 
modities in, 127, 128 

— immigration from, 413 

-- interference of, with mails, 71 

— — protest of U. S. against, 71 

—-—retaliatory action of Con- 
gress in, 73 

— liquor traffic in, suspension of, 
128 

— Methodist Church in, 719 

— munitions manufacture in, 124 

— notes of, to Sweden, regarding 


consti- 


British interference with 
mails, 75 

—notes and memoranda of, to 
U.. S. on “blacklist” of 
American business firms, 69 

——on British restraint of 
neutral trade, 64 

——on extension of “trading 


with the enemy" principle to 
persons resident in neutral 
countries, 67 

—-—on interference with mails 

_ and censorship in port, 73 

—— on position of Allied Powers 
on status of parcel post 
packages, 71 

— — protesting entry of U-63 in 

 U.S., 62, 63 

——refusing to abandon right 
of arming merchantmen, 58 

— notes and memoranda of U. S. 
to, on arming of merchant- 
men, 56 

——on extension of ‘trading 
with the enemy"’ principle to 
persons resident in neutral 
eountries, 68 

—-—protesting against British 
“placklist”’ of American busi- 
ness firms, 68 

—-—protesting against British 
interference with mails, 71 

— Parliamentary session in, 122 
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Great Brivain, removal of: civilian. 


passengers. from American 
vessel by, 77 

— restraints on neutral trade by, 
64 et seg. ‘ 

—w—retaliatory action of Con- 
gress on, 66 

— Socialism in, 412 

— taxation in, 126 

— trade policy of, after war, 127 

— war credit in, 126 

Great Lakes, commerce on, 532- 
534 

—railroad-owned shipping on, 
533, 547 

— Transit Co., 533 

Greece, Allied encroachments in, 
90, 91, 93 ' 

— blockade of, by Allied Powers, 
91, 92, 94, 95 

— Bulgarian occupation of ter- 
ritory of, 91, 92 

— cabinet changes in, 136 

— demands of Allies upon, 91, 92, 
93 

—— to surrender arms, 94 

—-—clash of Greek troops with 
Allied forces after, 95, 137 

— excayations in, 739 

— expulsion of representatives of 
Central Powers from, 94, 137 

— immigration from, 413 

— revolution in, 92, 137 

— seizure of navy of, by Allies, 93 

— treaty of, with Serbia, 91 

—treaty of 1864 of, with Great 
Britain, France and Russia, 
91 

Greek army corps at Kavala, 
interment of, in Germany, 
92, 164 

— inscriptions, 740 

— literature and philology, 766- 
768 

— philology, 771, 772 

Greenland, explorations in, 612 

Greenwich House. New York, 382 

Gregory, Thomas Watt, 172 

Guam, agriculture in, 237 

— Bank of, 237 

—commerce of, 238 

— education in, 237 

— exports to, 529 

— governorship of, 237 

— illiteracy in, 238 

—imports from, 531 

— population of, 237 

——roads in, 237 

—'sanitation in, 238 

Guatemala, history of, 111 

Guncotton, manufacture of, 516 

Gypsy moth, 467, 642 


ADACHECK ». Sebastian, 
216 

Hague, The, Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and Conciliation 
at, 103, 105 

Haiti, history of, 111, 112 

—treaty of, with U.S., 16, 86, 
105, 112 

Halibut fishery, 476 

Halogen compounds, 
study of, 616 

Hammer drills in mining. 486 

Hampshire, sinking of, 146 

Hanlon vr. Leyland & Co., Ltd., 
256 

Harbors, 555-556 

— and waterways, appropriations 
for, 287 
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chemical 


Barbers and waterways, improve~ 
ament of. 287,555 x 

Harding, Col, Chester, 290 

— Wm. P. G., 174 

Harriman railroad interests, 540— 
541 

Harvard Divinity Scho=l, 792 

Harvard University, 788 

— entrance requirements for, 790 

— medical school, 794 

Hastings, N. Y., strike in, 431 

Hauge’s Synod, 716 f 

Hawaii, assessed valuation of 
property in, 238 

— bank deposits in, 238 

— commerce of, 239, 529, 531 

— legislation affecting, 238 

— leprosy in, 238 

— population of, 238 

— sanitation in, 238 

— sugar production in, 238 

— voleanoes in, 601 ~ 

Hawthorne plant, 642 

Hay, diseases of, 465 

— price of, 324, 482 

— production of, in U. S., 323, 
450, 480 

—— by states, 481 

Hay fever, 706 

Health, industrial, 442 

— infant, 390 

—‘insurance, 377, 439, 440 

—— museum, 395 

— public, laws regarding, 251 

Heart, development of, 678 

— disease, 709 

— study, of, 636, 682 

Heath's Garage, Ltd., ». Hodges, 
266. 

Heating, electric, 568 

Helium, 636 

Henderson v. MeMaster, 200 

“Henry Street, House on,’’ 382 

Heredity, 642 

— effect of, on social groups, 379” 

— of human traits, 644 

— and sex, 643 

— Mendelian theory of, 640, 642 

Hermanstadt, capture of, by Ru- 
manians, 161 

Hervé, Gustave, 133 

Hetch-)ietchy dam, 558 

— project, 558 

Hibbard v. Halliday, 267 

Hibernation, phenomena of. 681 

Hides, disinfection of, against 
anthrax, 707. 

High schools, junior, 780. 

High-speed machinerv, 575, 576 

Highway bridges, 554 

— investigations, 278 

Highways, 284—287 : 

— accidents on, 266 

— laws regarding, 249, 284 

— state, building of, with Federal 
ald, 284 

—-— mileage of, 286 

—-— state expenditures for, 285 

Hill 304, battles for, 148 et seq. 

Hindenburg, Fieldmarshsl von, 
appointment of, to chief com-— 
mand in Eastern Front, 159. 
160, 161 

Hindus, proposed exclusion of, 
from U.S., 13 

Hittite inscriptions, 769, 770 

Hog cholera, 463 

Hogs. See Swine. . 

Holland, attitude of, toward bel- 
ligerent submarines, 64 

Holland, Dr. E. O., 792 


Holyoke, Mass., electricity rates 
in, 295 

Home economics, extension work 
in, 456 

Home rule, municipal, 211 

— Irish, 129 

Homicide, judicial 
garding, 267 

Honduras, history of, 112 

— suit of, against Nicaragua, for 
giving to U. S. rights to 
naval base on Bay of Fonseca, 
85, 86 

Hopkins, Ernest Martin, 792 

Hops, price of, 483 

—production of, 
countries, 478 

——in U.S., 480 

—— world’s, 477 

Horsemint, production of thymol 
from, 473 

Horses, exports of, 328, 461 

— number of, in U. S., 484 

— price of, 483 

Horticultural products, marketing 
of. 472 

Horticulture. 471-473 

Hot-plast stove, 490 

Hotels, architecture of, 737 

— judicial decision regarding, 261 

Hours of labor, 433, 437, 438, 442 

— legislation, 446, 447 

— women's, 437 

House fly, larvicides for, 468 

Housing, 218 

— Association, National, 219 

Houston, David Franklin, 173 

Howard University, 773 

Howells, William Dean, 249 

Hudson River improvement, 289 

Hughes, Charles Evans, accept- 
ance of presidential nom‘na- 
tion by, 31, 32 

— appeal of, for Progressive sup- 

| Port, 33 : 

— California and, 44,45 

— campaign trips of, 37, 38 

— policies of, 33; 36, 37 

—in pre-convention campaign, 
26, 27 

— on the presidency, 38, 39 

— Progressive party and, 33 

—resignation of, from Supreme 
Court, 31 é 

— speech of acceptance of presi- 
dential nomination, 36, 37 

— on woman suffrage, 37, 53 

Hughes, Gen. Sir Sam, resignation 
of, 117 edi 

Human embryos, study of, 675 

Hungary, conditions in, 132 

Huntsville, Ala., commission gov- 
ernment in, 208 

Hydraulicking in mines, 486 

Hydrocyanic acid in plants, 622 

Hydrogen, chemical study of, 614, 
615 

Hydrogen peroxide, 
study of, 614 

Hygiene, mental, 395-398 

— public, 703-710 

— social, 393-398 

—— movement, 393 

Hypophysis, extract of, adminis- 
tration of, 650 

— study of, 679, 680, 683 


decision re- 


in principal 


chemical 


Poe flow of, 635 
— manufacture of, 574 
Ydaho, agricultural experiment 


stations in, 453 
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Idaho, constitution of, 
ments to, 204 

— earthquakes in, 600 

— irrigation assessment in, 281 

—— legislation in, 284 

— prohibition in, 406 

— “right to work”’ law of, 423 

Idaho 2. Fite, 265, 

Igel, Wolf von, 
22 

Tilegitimate children, care of, 391 

Illinois, coal fields of, 276 

— constitution of, amendment to, 
204, 358 

— labor and cooperation in, 419 

— mothers’ pensions in, 390 

— oil and gas fields of, 276 

— passenger rates in, 545 

— primary election law in, 247 

— special counsel in prosecuting 
State cases in, 200 

— two-cent fare law of, 545 

— vocational education in, 785 

Illumination, electric, 562-564 

— in war, 564 

Immigrants, assimilation of, 380, 
415 

— education of, 774, 780 

—percentage of, in principal 
cities, 780 

Immigration, 413-415 

— bill, 13, 14 

— Bureau of, 174 

—reduced, industrial effects of, 
414 

— restrictive legislation regarding. 
414 : 

— statistics of, 413 

Immigration and Americanization, 
National Conference on, 415 

Immunity, studies in, 687, 688 

Immunization, blood transfusion 
for, 697 

Imports, of agricultural products, 
451, 482 

— from Alaska, 237 

— effects of the European War 
on, 529, 530 

— of foodstuffs, 530, 531 

— of fruits, 471 

— of gold, 363, 531 

— from Latin-American countries, 
106 

—of manufactures, 530, 531 

— ofmerchandise, from belligerent 
groups, 530 

— — by classes, 530, 531 

——from foreign countries, by 
continents, 529 

———by principal countries, 
530 

—— by groups of ports, 531 

—-— from neutral countries, 530 

—w—from non-contiguous  ter- 
ritories, 531 

——pby principal commodities, 
530 

—— total, 531 

— of mineral products, 506 

— of nursery stock, 471 

— of nuts, 471 

—from Philippine Islands, 241, 
242 3 

— of raw materials, 530, 53 

— of silver, 531 

— statistics of, 328 

— value of, total and relative, 527 

— of vegetables, 471 

— of wool, 461 

Incandescent lamps, 563 

Income tax, Federal, 6, 7, 351 
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amend- 


conspiracies of, 


Income tax, Federal, judicial deci- 
sion regarding, 254 

—-— receipts from, 349, 350 

— state, 356 = 

Incorporations, 321, 338, 339 

Indeterminate sentence, 404 

Index numbers, price, 341, 363, 
532 

India, British, 129 

— physical maps of, 609 

Indian Affairs, Bureau of, 173 

— brain, study of, 679 

— schools, 773 

— service, appropriations for, 178 

Indiana, consolidation of rural 
schools in, 777 

—national election in, 43. 

— vocational survey of, 784 

Indianapolis, Ind., housing con- 
ference in, 220 

— public library of, 800 

— vocational education survey in, 
416 

Indians, expenditures for, 349 

— plains, anthropology of, 663 

Indo-European philology, 771, 772 

Industrial Accident Boards and 


Commissions, International 
Association of, 439 
— art, 730 


—— exhibition of, 732 


'— chemistry, 630-635 


— commissions, state, 437 

— diseases, 262 

— Education, National Society 
for the Promotion of, 416, 774 

— failures, 508 

— health, 442 

— insurance, 371 

— investigations, 438, 439 

— psychology, 669 

— Railways Case, 546 

— Relations Commission, Inves~ 
tigations of, 438 

— safety, 441, 442 

— Workers of the World. 436 

Industries, basic, 512 

— concentration of, 510, 512 

Inebriety, mental factors in, 398 

Infant blindness, prevention of, 
251, 269, 427 

— health, 390 

Infantile paralysis. See Poliomye- 
litis, 

Intection, surgical, 698-700 

Infectious diseases, immunization 
against, 687, 688 

Infusorial earth, use of, 634 

Ingots, casting of, 491 

Inheritance tax. Federal, 6, 7, 351, 
352 

— judicial decision regarding, 260 

— state, 356, 357 

Initiative, 48, 49, 50 

— injunction against, 253 

—jin proposal of amendments to 
state constitutions, 190 

Injury before birth, judicial 
decision regarding, 264 

Inorganic chemistry, 614-617 

Inosite, 621 

Insanity, examination for, laws 
regarding, 270 

Inscriptions, archaic, 740, 741 

Insect pests, quarantines against, 
467 ‘ 

Insecticides, 467, 468, 473 

Inspector-General, U. S. Army, 
171 z 

Institute for Public Service, of 
New York State, 249 


Insular Affairs, Bureau of, 171 

Insurance, 368-378 

— accident, 377 

— automobile, 250 

—— and teams property damage, 
378 

— bank, 253 

— Brokers’ License Act of South 
Carolina, 375 

— burglary and theft, 378 

— business for banks, 375 

— Commissioners, National Con- 
vention of, 377 

— compensation, mine rating for, 
488 

— credit indemnity, 378 

— disability, 370 

— fidelity, 378 

— fire and marine, 372-376 

— fiv-wheel, 378 

— fraternal, 371, 372 

— health, 377, 439, 440 

— industrial, 371 

— liability and compensation, 
376, 377 

— life, 368-372 

— marine, 375, 376 

— plate-glass, 378 

—property and casualty, 
376 

— social, 439-441, 447, 448 

— sprinkler leakage, 378 

— steam-boiler, 378 

— of suicides, laws regarding, 253 

— surety, 378 

— unemployment, 423, 447 

— war risk, 376 

— workmen's collective, 378 

Interior, Department of, 172 

— Secretary of, 172 

Internal organs, development and 
structure of, 676 

— Revenue, Commissioner of, 169 

— — for 1916, 349, 350 

— secretions, 621 

— — glands of, 683 

International arbitration, 102 

—w— Lake Mohonk Conference 
on, 103 

— Association of Chiefs of Police, 
226 

— Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commis- 
sions, 439. 

—- Farm Congress, 454 

— Institute of Bibliography, 799 

— Irrigation Congress, 454 

—law and British prize courts, 
64, 65 

—— regarding mails on high seas, 
71, 74 

—-—regarding merchant sub- 
marines, 62, 63 

—w—on the right of prizes in 
neutral ports, 76 

—-—on visits of submarines to 
neutral ports, 62, 63 

— map of the World, 608 


372- 


— peace, 102 

—w— Carnegie Endowment for, 
104, 424 

—relations (see also countries by 
name), 55-105 


— Soil Products Exposition, 454 

— Y.M.C, A. College, 795 

Interstate carriers, liability of, for 
injuries, 437, 439 

— Commerce Act, amendments 
to, 548 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
174 


INDEX. 


| Interstate Commerce Commission, 
powers of, judicial decisions 
affecting, 547 

— president’s message on, 14 

—reports of, on petroleum mar- 
keting, 546 

—-— on railroad-owned shipping, 
546 

—rulings of, 
charges, 546 , 

—-— on express rates, 545 

—— on freight rates, 542, 543 

—— on industrial railways, 546 

—-— on passenger rates, 545 

Inventions and patents, 517 

Involuntary servitude, judicial 
decision regarding, 259 

Iodine, as antiseptic, 691, 692 

Ionization by collision, 638 

Iowa, constitution of, amend- 
ments to, 204 

— educational survey of, 789 

— injunction and abatement law, 
200 

— University of, 788, 792 

— woman suffrage in, 48, 54 

— workmen's compensation law 
in, 263 

Ireland, Home Rule in, 129 

—revolution in, 128 

Iron, electrometallurgy of, 629 

— exports of, 328 

— industry, 489 

— ore. deposits of, 277 

—— freight rates on, 546 

—— origin of, 597 

—— production of, in U. 8., 502 

——-— by states, 504 

——— by value, 503 

—-— shipments of, 485 

—— treatment of, 489 

—pig. See Pig iron. 

— price of, 322, 324 


on car-spotting 


— production of, in U. S., 324, 
325 

— pyrites, effect of, on oxidation 
of coal, 618 

Tronac, 633 

Irrigation conferences, 282 

— Congress, International, 454 

— districts, 279, 281 

—-— judicial decision on, 282 

— — public lands within, 273 


vestigations in, 281 

— judicial decisions .on, 281 

— legislation on, 281 

— private, 281 

— projects, 279, 280 

— water supply for, .601 

Island Heights and Seaside Park 
Bridge Co. v, Brooks and 
Brooks Corporation, 346 

Isonzo, Italian offensive on, 155 

Isonzo frontier, Italian bombard- 
ment of, 154 

Italian frontier, military oper- 
ations on, 153 ¢7 seq. 

Ttalian operations in Albania, 163 

Italy, cabinet changes in, 137 


Germany by, 89 
— excavations in, 740 
— immigration from, 413, 414 
— political situation in, 137 
— socialism in, 412 


improvement of, 289 
von Jagow-Bolatti treaty, 89° 
Jails. See Prisons. 
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— Federal appropriations for in-| 


—declaration of war against | 


ACKSONVILLE, Fla., harbor 


Japan, demands of, on China, re- 
garding BBSherA Mongolia, 
100 

sean ee regarding Southern Man- 
churia, 100 

— labor laws in, 143 

— political situation in, 143 

— protest of, against railroad con- 
struction concession of China 
to American company, 101, 
102 

—relations between U.S. and, 725 

— treaty of, with Russia, 99 

Jaundice, infectious, 690 

Jeanes, Anna T., Fund, 794, 796 

Jessup, Dr. Walter A., 792 

Jewish charities and gifts, 728 

— disabilities, 727, 728 

— honors and appointments, 728 

— teachings, advancement of, 249 

— war relief contributions, 727 

—war sufferers, United States 
Government and, 727 

Jews, Russian, expatriation of, 31 

Jitneys, 250, 255 4 

Joffre, General, retirement of, 134 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, 794 

Johns Hopkins University, 395, 
396, 788 

— medical school, 794 

— school of Hygiene and Public 
Health, 704 

— vocational training in, 416 

Johnson, Hiram, election of, 44, 45 

— in national election, 44, 45 

Joint tort feasors, judicial decision 
regarding, 266 

Jones v. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., 26 

Judaism, 249, 727-729 

Judd v, Judd, 259 

Judge-Advocate-General, 
Army, 171, 184, 311 

— U.S. Navy,'172 

Judicature Society, American, 231 

Judicial decisions (see also names 
of cases and subjects), 253 

Judicial officers, laws regarding, 
247 

Judiciary, Federal, 182 

— state, 194-196 

Judson Centennial Fund, 716 

Jurisprudence, law and, 245-271 

Jurors, number of, necessary for 
verdict in Mississippi. 247 

Jury, trial by, judicial decision on, 
257 A 

Justice, Department of, 171 

Jutland, naval battle of, 144 

Juvenile courts, 269, 392 


U. S. 


AISER WILHELMS LAND, 
explorations in, 613 
Kalamazoo, municipal electric 
plant of, 293 

Kansas, infant-welfare in, 390 

— municipal ownership in, 294 

— University of, educational sur- 
vey of, 780 

— water rights in, 282 f 

Kansas City, Mo., bank clearings 
in, 332 

— garbage disposal in, 300 

Kansas City, Kans., street light- 
ing in, 297 

Kavala, Bu'garian occupation of, 
164, 92 

Kelp, extraction of potash path 
456, 626 

Kenotron, 566 

Kent bill, 385 


Kentucky, agricultural home ex- 
tension work in, 249 

— anti-trust laws of, 252 

— banking legislation in, 365 

— child desertion in, 391 

— child labor laws in, 444 

— convict labor in, 403 

— election law in, 247 

— factory laws in, 445 

— feeble-mindedness in, 391 

— fire prevention laws in, 252 

— — training in, 249 

— fishing laws in, 250 

— food laws in, 252 

— inheritance tax law of, 357 

— juvenile delinquency in, 392 

— lobbying in, 246 

— military code in, 248 

— municipal ownership in, 294 

—municipal utilities in, 246 

— public health legislation in, 269 

— public morals legislation in, 269 

— Sunday-closing law in, 200 

— tax commission in, 355 

— wage payment laws in, 449 

— White-Slave act, 268 

—workmen’s compensation in, 
376, 447 

Kerosene as a motor fuel, 578 

— as a substitute for gasoline, 578 

Key; Francis Scott, monument, 
731 

Key v. Armour Fertilizer Works, 
266 

Key Bridge, Washington, D. C., 
553 

Kidney, re-implanted, 685 

Kilanea volcano, 601 

Kindergartens, public, 780 

Kitchener, WField-Marshal Earl, 
death of, 146 

Koelble ». Woods, 265 

Kolomea, capture of, by Russians, 


158, 159 

Kéonigsberg, destruction of, 166, 
167 

Kovel, capture of, by Austrians, 
156 

Kronstadt, capture of, by Ru- 


manians, 161 
— withdrawal of Rumanians from, 
161 
Kuskokwim River, Alaska, 612 
Kut-El-Amara, fall of, 166 


ABOR, 428-449 { 
— American Federation of, 
419, 432, 435, 436, 437, 440 
— boycotts and blacklists, 432 
— Bureau of, statisties of indus- 
trial investigations of, 438 
— child, 774 
—— legislation on. 269, 393 
——— Federal, 10, 393, 415, 445 
——— state, 444, 445 
— contracts, personal, 429, 432 
— and codperation, 419 
— Departinent of, 174 
— hours of, 433, 437, 438, 442, 443 
—— legislation on, 446, 447 
——for women, 437 
— investigations, 438, 439 
—— municipal, 439 
—— state, 438 
— judicial decisions on, 437 
— laws. administration of, 444 
— legislation, 444-449 
—— American Association for, 
440 
— — recommended by president’s 
message, 14 


INDEX 


Labor Movement, School for Ac- 
tive Workers in the, 436 


—nhegro, transference of, to 
North, 414 

— New Jersey Department of, 
199 


-| — organizations, 435-438 


— Pan-American Federation of, 
436 

— prison, 403 

— property rights in, judicial de- 

\ cision regarding, 254 

— Secretary of, 174 

— state reports on, 438 

— Statistics, Bureau of, 174 

— troubles, 428 

—— among agricultural workers, 
432 

—— arbitration in, 292 

——— activity of government 
agencies in, 433-435, 

—-— among coal workers, adjust- 
ment of, 433 

—-— among garment workers, 
429-431 

——mediation in, by public 
service commissions, 292 

—— in metal trades, 431 

— — in mining industry, 431, 432, 
485 

—— among Standard Qil Co, 
workers at Bayonne, N. J., 
432 

—— in transportation, 428, 429 

— unions, application of Sherman 
anti-trust law to, 432 

— woman, 569 

Lachrymal gland, study of, 676 

Ladd, William M., collection of 
etchings, 731 

Lake lines divorce decision, 547 

Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration, 103 

Lake Toxaway dam, failure of, 
557, 558 

Laminar flow in pipes and chan- 
nels, 576, 577 

Lamps, arc, 563, 564 

— automobile, 564 

— incandescent, 563 

— projection, 562 

— safety, 487, 488 

Lanao, sinking of, 61, 62 

Land banks. See Farm Loan 
Act, 

— grants, 283 

— Office, General, 172 

Lands, Carey Act, 279 

— public, 272, 273 

—— disposition of, 273 

—— in irrigation districts, 273 

— settlement of, 281 

Landscape architecture, 737-739 

Landslides, mechanics of, 595 

Lane, Franklin Knight, 172 

Laney-Odom Fire Insurance Act, 
374, 375 

Langerhans, islands of, 676 

Languages. See Philology. 

Lansing, Robert, 168 

La Provence, sinking of, 146 

Lard, price of, 322 

Lassen Peak, eruptions of, 601 

— Volcanic National Park, 272 

Latin America, 106-116 

— Congress of Christian Work in, 
114 

— inter-relations of, 167 

— relations of U.S. with, 106, 79 

—— Republican platform on, 31 

— trade with, 106 
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Latin inscriptions, 740, 741 

— literature, 768, 769 

— philology, 772 

Law and jurisprudence, 245-271 
— practice by corporations, 247 
— state, enforcement of, 200 
Laymen’s League, 408 
Leaching of copper ores, 486 
Lead, 496, 497 

— blast furnaces, 496 

— easting, 497 

— deposits of, 277 


_— electrometallurgy of, 629 


—furnaces, mechanical feeding 
for, 496, 497 

— price of, 485 

— production of, 
countries, 500 

—— in U. 8:,'502: 

——— by states, 504 

——— by value, 503 

—— world’s, 499 

— smelting practice, 496, 497 

— study of, 639 

— sulphate, 497 

League of American Municipali- 
ties, 230 

— to Enforce Peace, 103 

Leather, exports of, 328 

Leaves, transpiring power of, 653 

Legal education, 795 

— procedure, laws regarding, 270 

— and Social Philosophy, confer- 
ence in, 671 

Legislation, Federal. See sub- 
jects and names of acts. — 

— state. See subjects and names 
of states. 

— tendencies of, 245 

Legislatures, state, table of, 192, 


in _principat 


193 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 0. 
U.S8., 547 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
788, 793. 


Lemons, diseases of, 465 

Leprosy, in Philippine Islands, 241 

— settlement, national, 709 

— treatment of, 238, 241 

Leslie v. Otis Elevator Co., 262 

Lettuce, diseases of, 466 

Leukemia, blood transfusion in, 
697 

Levees, Mississippi River, 283 

Lexington, Ky., electricity supply 
in, 295 

Liability, employers’, 262 

— insurance, 376, 377 

Libraries, 797-800 

— municipal reference, 232 

Library of Congress, 175, 774 

License taxes, state, 357 

Liebknecht, Karl, 134, 412 

Life insurance, 368-372 

— companies, statistics of, 370 

— effect of European War on, 369 

Lighthouses, Bureau of, 174 

Lighting, 294-298 

— electric, 562-564 

— street, 297, 298 

Lime barrel, standard, 469 

Lipoids, study of; 621 

Liquor laws, 50 

—— state, 252 

— problem, 406, 407, 722, 725 

— production, statistics of, 407 

— tax, 352, 407 

—— revenue from, 350 


— traffic, 230 
—use of, by railroad engineers, 
550 y - 


Literacy test for immigrants, 13, 
414. 

Literature, American, 749-754 

— ancient, additions to, 765, 766 

— Danish, 762 

— Dutch, 762 

— English, Modern, 756-759 

— German, 759-762 

— German-American, 761 

— Greek, 766-768 

— Latin, 768, 769 

— Norwegian, 762 

— Romance, 762-765 

— Semitic, 769-771 

— Swedish, 761 

“Little Country Theatre,’ 388 

Live stock, 460-462 

— breeding of, 643 

— diseases of, 462-464 

— freight rates on, 545 

— prices of, 483 

— production of, 462 

— statistics of, 484 

—trade in, effect of Huropean 
War on, 460 

Liver, development of, 676 

Lioyd George, David, appoint- 
ment of, to Premiership, 122 

Loan and trust companies, re- 
sources and labilities of, 362 

Loans, 322, 339 

— foreign, 338, 363, 364 

— remedial, 383 

Locomotives, electric, 564 

— equalization of, 571 

— Mallet, 571 

— steam, 571 

— superheaters for, 568 

Logie, 672 

Los Angeles, area of, 231 

— Arts and Crafts Club, 732 

— charter revision in, 210 

— City Charities Commission of, 
426 | 

— electricity supply in, 295 

— harbor improvement of, 289 

— housing in, 219 

— public relief in, 426 

Loucks v7. Standard Oil Co., 256 

Louisiana, Board of State Affairs 
of, 354, 355 

— budget legislation in, 354 

— charity legislation in, 427 

— consolidation of rural schools 
in, 777 

— constitution of, 
to, 204 

— corrupt-practices law in, 49 

— defective persons in, 392 

— forestry legislation in, 474 

— general primary law in, 49 

— license taxes in, 357 

— military training in, 249, 785 

— money-lenders in, 449 

— Prison Reform Association, 403 

— registration law in, 49 

— sugar refineries as publie utili- 
ties in, 550 

— tax commission in, 355 

— wage payment laws in, 449 

—  woman’s labor laws in, 449 

Louisville, smoke abatement in, 
228 

Lower Otay dam, failure of, 557 

Lumbar puncture in treatment of 
poliomyelitis, 695 

Lusitania, sinking of, 
and lability of, 56 

— — negotiations concerning, be- 
tween U.S. and Germany, 55 

— survivors, relief for, 425 


amendments 


illegality 
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Lutheran Church, 716, 717, 729 

— union movements of, 716, 717 

Lutsk, capture of, by Russians, 
158 

Lymphatic system, embryonic, of 
chick, 674, 675 

Lynchings, 399 


N {| cADOO, William Gibbs, 169 
McCall, Edward E., 291 

McClintock, Emory, death of, 371 

McColgan v. Magee, 259 

MeDougald +. Boyd, 260 

McDowell, In re, 259 

McFadden Bill, 367 

MeLemore resolution, 12, 13 

McPherson 2. Buick Motor Co., 
260 

Mackerel fishery, 476 

Magnesium, production of, 629 

— spectrum, 637 

— sulphate, effect of, 686, 687 

Magnetism, relation of, to gravi- 
tation, 587 

— study of, 638 

— terrestrial, 603, 604 

—-— and solar-radiation, 636 

Mail payments, marine, 522 

—-— railroad, 535, 536 

— services, 535 

— — foreign. 522 

ieea British interference with, 
7 

— — position of Allied powers on, 
71 

—— protest of U. S. against, 71 

——retaliatory action of Con- 
gress on, 73 

Maine, domestic animals In, 266 

— national election in, 43 

—Sieur de Monts National 
Monument of, 273 

— state elections in, 42 

Malaria, 706 

— transmission of, 468, 706 

Malignant disease, radium 
therapy of, 702, 703 

— X-ray treatment of, 702 

Mallet locomotives, 571 

Malnutrition diseases, 620, 624 

Mammals. nervous system of, 679 

— paleontological, 656, 657 

Manchester, N. H., housingin, 221 

Manchuria, Southern, demands of 
Japan on China regarding, 
100 

Manganese bronze, 583 

— mines, 485 

Manitoba, gold field in, 486 

Mann White-Slave Act, 268 

Manslaughter, 267 

Manufactures, 507-517 

— control of, by corporations, 510 

— domestic, statistics of, 508 

— exports of, 530, 531 

— imports of, 530, 531 ‘ 

— National Association of, 440 

—rank of states in. 510 

Manufacturing, chemicals for, 631 

— cities, leading, 511, 512 

— establishments, number of, 510 

Map of the World, International, 
608 

Maps, new, 608 

— physical. 608, 609 

— soil, 278 ° 

— state, geological, 278 

— topographic, 274, 275, 609 

— war, 608, 

Marina, sinking of, 61, 62 

Marine Corps, 319 
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Marine Corps, Commandant of, 
V2. 

— engineering, 582, 583 

— insurance, 375, 376 

Market news service for agri- 
cultural products, 451, 472 

Marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 454, 470-472 

— of wool, 462 

Marketing and Farm Credits, 
National Conference on, 418 

Markets and Rural Organization, 
Office of, 173 

Marriage, heredity and, 644 

—and divorce, Protestant Epis- 
eopal General Convention on, 
721 

Mars, observations on, 588 

Marshall, Thomas Riley, 168 

Marshall, H.S., U.S: Attorney, 
charges against, 23, 24 

Marston 0. Rice, 258, 259 

Maryland, Agricultural 
Board of, 470 

— arbitration for industrial pice 
putes in, 448 

— Board of Labor and Statistics c 
in, 444 

— budget in, 201, 353 

— business laws in, 252 

— care of parents in, 269, 427 

— charity legislation in, 427 

— child labor laws in, 444 

— child and parent laws in, 253 

— cold storage laws in, 252 

— constitution of, amendment to, 


Lime 


201, 204 
— Department of Law of, 246 
— Department of Legislative 


Reference of, 246 

— dependent children in, 390 

— election laws in, 248 

— fertilizer manufacture by state 
in, 470 

— fish and game laws in, 250 

— inheritance-tax law in, 357 

— juvenile courts in, 392 

—law practice by corporations 
in, 247 

— license taxes in, 357 

—licensing places of business in, 
253 

— mothers’ pensions in, 427, 444 

—municipal improvements in, 
246 ; 

— party enrollment in, 50 

— prison administration in, 401 

— prohibition movement in, 406 


~— property laws in, 253 


— public employment bureaus in, 
422, 448 

— public health legislation in. 269 

— public morals legislation in, 268 

— Public Service Commission of, 
292, 549 

— pure food laws in, 252 

— railroad legislation in, 550, 551 

— recreation centers in, 386, 387 

—reporting of infectious diseases — 
in, 251 : 

—sanity examination ‘in, 
regarding, 270 


laws 


—State College of Agriculture, 


470 
— state control of schools in, 776 
— State Live Stock Board, 470 
— tax commission in, 355 


— Uniform Cold Storage Act of 


269 
— Uniform Partnership Act dn, 
252 


Maryland, woman’s work laws in, 


449 _ 

— workmen's compensation in, 
448 

Massachusetts, agricultural ed- 


ucation in, 249, 470 

— Agricultural College, demon- 
stration forest of, 474 

—anti-injunction law in, 437 

— bank insurance in, 253 

— banking legislation in, 365 

— boards of survey in, 213 

— boot and shoe industry in, 512 

— business laws in, 252 

— care of tuberculous in, 251 

— charity legislation in, 427 

— child labor laws in, 444 

— city planning in, 213, 216, 217 

— eivil service law in, 185 

— constitutional convention in, 
48, 50, 204 

— court improvement in, 247 

— drug laws in, 251 

— eight-hour bill in, 442 

— election laws in, 247 

— factory laws in, 446 

— false advertisement laws in, 252 

— feeble-minded children in, 392 

— fire prevention laws in, 250 

— fish and game laws of, 250 

— health insurance bill in, 440 

— highway regulations in, 250 

— Homestead Commission, 218 

— hours of labor in, 446 

— housing famine in, 221 

— illegitimate children in, 391 

— income tax law, 356 

— Institute of Technology, 736, 
788, 792 

— joint. primary law of, 49 

— joint tort feasors in, 247 

— juvenile’ courts in, 392 

—labor Jaws in, 444 

—law practice by corporations 
in, 247. 

— letters of credit in, 252 

—local purchasing agents in, 246 

— military service laws in, 248 

— milk laws in, 252 ~ 

—minimum wage law in, 449 

— party enrollment in, 49 

— presidential preference primary 
law of, 49 

— prison management in, 401 

— property laws in, 243 

— publie employment Oe in, 
422. 

— pure food laws in, 252° 

— railroad legislation in, 551 

— remedial loan laws in, 383 

—rural welfare in, 455 

— salaries of officials In, 246 

— savings deposits laws in, 253 

— state constabulary in, 248 

— strike legislation in, 448 

— syphilis prevention in, 251 

— tax commission in, 354, 355 

— university extension in, 792 

—yoecational education in, 249, 
416, 784 

— wage payment laws in, 449 

— woman's work laws in, 449 

—workmen’s compensation laws 
in, 262, 447 

Master and servant, judicial 
decisions regarding, 262, 263 

Maternal mortality, prevention of, 


389 
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— diseases, laws dealing with, 396 
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—-— military medicine on, 694 
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— taxation in, 470 
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— budgets, 211 
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Nursery stock, export and imports 
of, 471 

— import regulations for, 472 

— Inspection of, 470 

- Nurses, visiting, 251 

Nut milks, 625 

Nuts, exports and 
471 


imports of, 


AKLAND, Cal., public school 
buildings. of, 736 

— water rates in, 299 

Oats, price of, 324, 483 

—production of, in principal 
countries, 478 

—— in U. S., 323, 480 

——— by states, 481 

——world’s, 477 

— yleld of, per acre, 450 

Obertyn, capture oi, by per IeDSs 
159 

Observatories, astronomical, 588 

Occupational diseases, clinic, 442 

— judicial decision regarding, 262 

— reporting of, 251 

Ocean, evaporation from, 607 © 

Oceanography, 606, 607°. 

Octavia Hill Association, 220 

Officers’ Reserve Corps, U. S. 
Army, 302, 559 

Ohio, Agricultural 
Station of, 453 

— Archeological and Historical 
Society, 663 

— drainage projects in, 283 

— labor troubles in, 485 

—workmen’s compensation in- 
surance writing in, 440: 

Ohio River improvement,-289 

Oil. See Petroleum. 

— engines in marine engineering. 
317, 582. 583 ; 

— flow of, 577 

Oil and gas fields, 276 

O'Keefe v. U. S, and Interstate 

- Commerce Commission, 547 


Experiment 
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Oklahoma, absent voting in, 49 

— banking legislation in, 365 ~ 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 206 

— election laws in, 51, 248 

—“Grandfather’’ clause of, 248 

— impeachment of state officers 
in, 246 

— qualifications for voting in, 248 

— registration law in, 49 

Old-Age Pension League, 440 

— pensions, 390, 440, 441, 447 

Old Testament, 771 

‘Oldfield Revision,’ 517 

Oleomargarine, legislation on, 470 

Omaha, electric franchise in, 296 

Onions, diseases of, 466 

— production of, 471 

Ontario, Canada, bi-lingual con- 
troversy in, 120 

— forest fires in, 474 

Open Forum Conference, Nation- 
al, 230 

Open-hearth furnace, 490, 570 

“Open-Shop” campaign in Cali- 
fornia, 436 

Opera, 741 

Ophidism, 698 

Opium alkaloids, analgesic power 
of, 685 

— derivatives, action of, 685 

Opossum, embryology of, 647 

Oral sepsis, 696 

—and systemic diseases, 696 

Ordnance, Bureau of, U.S. Navy, 
172 

— Chief:of, U.S. Army, 171 

Ore deposits, theory of, 596 

— dressing, 486 

—— for copper ores, 491, 492 

—iron.. See Iron ore. 

Oregon Agricultural College, for- 
estry building of, 475 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 206 

— drainage-district law in, 283 

— Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, 200 

— irrigation in, 281 

— labor laws of, 437, 438 

— prohibition in, 50, 51, 406 

—rural survey in, 383 

— single tax in, 51, 358 

— vocational education in, 785 

—workman’s compensation law 
of, 200 

Oregon v. Jacobson, 255 

— v. Nyssa-Arcadia Drainage Dis- 
trict, 284 

Oregon & California Railroad land 
grant, 272 

Organic chemistry, 617-619 

— compounds, compressibility of, 
617 

— evolution, 640-644 

Orsova, capture of, by Rumanians, 
161 

Osborne, Thomas Mott, 398, 400, 
401 

Osmotic pressure in plants, 652 

Oswego Canal, 533: 

Oshkosh, Wis., public recreation 
facilities in, 386 

Otter-trawl fishery, 476 


| Otto, of Bavaria, death of, 136 


Ovarian extent, influence of, 676 
Ovaries, removal of, 701 


— study of, 621 
Oyster beds, Federal survey of 
622 


— poilution of, 708 
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Oysters, judicial devision: regard- 
ing, 622 
— polluted, cleansing of; 622 


South 


ACIFIC..- COAST, i 
America, archeological find- 
ings in, 665 


— Cooperative League, 419 

— Fleet, U. S. Navy, 316 

— Ocean, physical properties cf, 
607 

— ports, improvement of, 289 

Pacific Live Stock Co. v. Lewis 
281 

“‘ Packers”’ cases, 66 

Pageant music, 742 

Pain, effect of opium derivative 
on, 685, 686 

Painting, 730 

Palgzontologie geology, 277 

Palzontology, 654-657 

Palestine, improvement of, 728 

— Jewish war sufferers in, 727 

—— Zionist movement in, 728 

Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor, 436 

— Financial Conference, 106 

— International High Commis- 
sion, 88, 106 

— Railway, 612 

— Scientific Congress, 88, 104,106, 
282, 601, 665, 797 

—— agriculture in, 455, 456 

— Union, 175 

Pan-Americanism, progress of, 106 

Panama, history of, 114 

— National Exposition of, 114 

Panama Canal, finances of, 349 

— fortifications, appropriation for, 
349 

— operating expenses of, 524 

—slides at, 290, 556, 594, 595 

— terminal facilities of, 290 

— tolls collected on,.290, 523, 524 

— traffic of, 523-525, 534 

— Zone, earthquakes in, 600 

Panama Missionary Congress, 
723,724 

Panama-Pacific Exposition, paint- 
ing exhibitions from, 733 

Pancreas, development of, 676 

— study of, 621 

Papaverin, action of, 685 

Papen, Capt. Franz von, indict- 
ment of, 22 

Paper manufacturing, 
supplies for, 631 

Paraguay, commercial treaty of 
with Argentina, 115 

— history of, 115 

Paraoxyphenylethylamin, 686 

Parasite fungus, 653 

— plants, 652, 653 

Parathyroid secretions, 621 

Paratyphoid in U. S. military 
camps, 694 

Parcel post, 537 

— packages between neutral coun- 
tries, status of, 71 

Par-collection system in Federal 
reserve banks, 367, 368 

Parent and child Jaws, 253, 259 

Parents, support of, 269 

Paresis, general, treatment of, 396 

Parish v. Richmond, 255 

Parker v. Dixon, 261 

Parks, national. See 
parks. 

Parmalee, Howard G., 792 

Parole, 404 ’ 

—law, Federal, 403 


ehemical 


National 


Parral, attack of American troops 
at, 80, 113, 312, 313 

Parthenogenesis, 648 

Partnership Act, Uniform, 252 

Party platforms, 30, 31, 35, 36 

Passenger rates, railroad, I. C. C. 
rulings on, 545 

— — legislation affecting, 550 

Pasteurization of milk, 459 

Patent legislation, 517 

— Office, 173 

— — statistics of, 517 

Patents and inventions, 517 

Paterson, N. J., Barnert Hospital 
of; 728 

Pathology, 687-692 

— animal, Rockefeller Institute 
department of, 462 

Patrogenesis, 642 

Peace and arbitration, work of the 


Federal, Council of the 
Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica on, 725 

— Central Organization for a 
Durable, 102 

— durable, minimum programme 
for, 102 


— Foundation, World, 103 
— International, 102 
—— Carnegie Endowment for, 
104, 424 
— League to Enforce, 103 
— organizations, work of, 103 
— overtures of Central Powers, 
97 
— — rejection of, by Entente, 98 
— Party, Woman's, 104 . 
— proposals of President Wilson, 
97 
— Society, American, 103 
— Union, Church, 104 
Peaches, production of, 323 
. Peanuts, chemical study of, 622 
— cultivation of, for oil, 457 
Pearl fishery, fresh-water, 476 
Peas, diseases of, 466 
Peat lands, 276 
Peet v. Mills, 262 
Pellagra, 620, 624, 706 
Penal institutions. See Prisons. 
Pennsylvania, Academy of Fine 
Arts, exhibition of, 733 
— consiitution of, amendments 
to, 206 
— continuation schools in, 416 
— “educational clinies’’ of, 416 
—Housing and Town-Planning 
Association, 219 
— industrial safety in, 441 
—medical inspection of rural 
schools in, 777 
— School for Social Service, 795 
— University of, 788, 793, 794 
—-— academic freedom in, 791 
—— hospital, 794 
—-— School of Medicine, 794 
— vocational education in 416, 
785 
— Workmen's Compensation Act 
in, 377, 488 
— and New Jersey bi-state library’ 
meeting, 799 
— Railroad interests, 540 541 
Penology, 400 
Penser 2. Marsh, 260 
Pension Office, 173 
Pensions, appropriations for, 178 
— Army, 311 
— expenditures for, 349 
— mothers’, 390, 427, 444 
— old-age, 390, 440, 441, 447 
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Pensions, teachers’, 796 

Peoples Institute of New York 
City, 387 

Periodic system, study of, 616, 617 

Peripheral nerves, study of, 685 

Perkin Medal, 634, 635 

Permian vertebrates, 655, 656 

Permo-Carboniferous fauna, 655 

Perry v. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Co., 261 

Pershing, punitive expedition into 
Mexico, 79, 80, 113, 312 

— attack of, at Parral, $0 

— Carranza’s protest against, 80 

— demands for withdrawal of, 81 

—note of Carranza to U.S. de- 
manding immediate with- 
drawal of, 81 

—note of U. S. to Carranza 
refusing withdrawal of Amet- 
ican troops from Mexico, 82 

—-—refusal. of Carranza to 
permit transmission of sup- 
plies to, 80 

Persia, history of, 143 

Persia, sinking of, 55 

Perth Amboy, municipal electric 
plant of, 293 

Peru, history of, 115 : 

— peace treaty of, with Uruguay, 
115, 116 

Petain, General, in command of 
French forces at Verdun, 148 

Petroleum, 488 

—marketing of, I. C. C. report 
on, 546 


—production of, in principal 
countries, 500 

—— in U.S., 502 

——-— by states, 505 

——-— by value, 503 

—— world's, 499 


— supply of, U. S., 597 

Petrovite, Austrian attack on, 61 

Phair v. Dumond, 264 

Pharmacology, 685, 686 

Philadelphia, art museum of, 730 

— bank clearings in, 332 

— civil service law in, 186 

— coastwise commerce at, 533 

— electricity rates in, 296 

— housing in, 220 

— municipal accounting in, 211 

— occupational disease clinic in, 
442 

— port improvement in, 288, 555 

— street lighting in, 296 

— transportation in, 555 

Philadelphia & Reading R. R., 541 

Philanthropy, New York School 
of, 399 

Philippine Islands, banks in, 240 

— Bureau of Health of, 241 

— cholera epidemie in, 241 

— commerce of, 241, 242, 529, 531 

— Democratic platform on, 36 

— education in, 240, 241 

— Forest School of, 475 

— governor-general of, 240 

— judiciary of, 239 

— legislation on, 9, 10, 239 

— legislature of, 239, 240 

— leprosy in, 241 

— organic act for, 239 

— political conditions in, 239 

— Republican platform on, 31 

— sanitation in, 241 

— topographic map of, 609 

Philippine Scouts, 305 

Philippines Act, 9, 10, 16, 239 

Philippines Commission, 240 
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Philology, English, 754, 755 

— German, 760, 761 

— Greek, 766-768, 771, 772 

— Indo-European, 771, 772 

— Indo-Iranian, 771 

— Latin, 772 

— Romance, 762 

— Semitic, 769-771 

Philosophical Association, Ameri. 
can 670 

Philosophy, 669-672 

Phosphate, rock, use of, as 
fertilizer, 457 

Phosphate rock, 627 

— production of, world's, 499 

Phosphoric acid, production of, 
627 

Phosphorus in steel, 585 

Photo-electric properties of some 
metals, 638 

Photo-electricity, 637, 638 

Photometry, stellar, 592 

Physical chemistry, 614-617 

— geography, 604-606 

— maps, 608, 609 

Physics, 635-639 

Physiographic provinces, 604, 605 

Physiology, 681-687 

— cell, 648, 649 

— general, 648 

— plant, 652, 653 

— studies in, 649 

Pig iron, price of, 324, 485 

— production of, 321, 325, 512 

— — in principal countries, 500 

—-— in U. S., 502 : 

—-—— by states, 504 

——-— by value, 503 

—— world's, 499 

—scarcity of, 485 

Pigments, production of, in U. S., 
502 . 

—-— value of, 503 

Pilgrims, 
landing of, 726 

Piltdown Man, 658 

Pineal gland, study of, 621, 683 

Pines, diseases of, 465 

Pink bollworm, 467 

Pipes, flow of fluids through, 576 

Pistyn, capture of, by Russians, 
159 

Pittsburgh Art, One Hundred 
Friends of, 732 

— Associated Artists of, 734 

— coal miners’ strike, 433 

— gas supply in, 296 

— housing in, 221 

— smoke abatement in, 227 

— street car strikes in, 429 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co,, 540 

Pituitary body, 621, 679, 683 

— extract, administration of, 649 

— — influence of, 676 

Pituitrin, 683 

Placer mining, 494 

Plague, 706, 707 

— preventive measures, 707 

Planetary composition, 635 

Planets, 588, 589 

— brightness of, 588 

— orbit planes of, 588, 589 

Plankton, 624 

Plant cells, permeability of, 622 

— chemistry, 621, 622, 627, 628 

— ecology, 654 

— Industry, Bureau of, 173 

—-— appropriations for, 464 

— morphology, 652 

— pathology, 464-466 


tercentenary of the 


Plant physiology, 652, 653 

— taxonomy, 651 

Plants, diseases of, 464-466 

—— quarantines against, 464 
— foliar transniring power of, 652 
—osmotie picasure in, 652 

— parasite, 652, 653 

Plastic surgery, 700 

Plate glass Insurance, 378 
Plating, electro-, 630 

Platinum, production of, in U. S., 

502 + 

——value of, 503 

Plattsburg dam, failure of, 557 
Playground and Recreation Asso- 

ciation, 385 

Plays, best, 746 

Pleistocene man, 658 

Pioesti, capture of, by Germans, 
5 163 


Pneumococcus, immunization | 


against, animal experiments 
in, 687 

— studies with, 690 

Pneumonia, 690 

Poetry, 753 

Poisoning, snake, 698 

Poland, American relief work for, 
78 

— Kingdom of, creation of, by 
Germany, 95, 160 

— proposed self-government for, 
by Russia, 139 

Police administration, 224-226 

— International Association of 
Chiefs of, 226 

— power, 216, 255 

— statistics of, 230 S 

— telephones, 225 

Policy loans, 370 

Poliomyelitis, 689 

—adult cases of, 696 

— epidemic, 704-706 

—— in New York City, 694-496 

— etiology of, 694, 695 

—jmmunization against, 695 

— quarantine against, 696 

— transmission of, 694, 695, 705 

— treatment of, 695, 696 

—— deformities in, 696 

—— paralysis in, 695, 705 

—virus of, 695, 705 

Political Sciences Association 
American, 791 

Politics and parties, 24-47 

Polymorphism, study of, 617 

Pomerene Bilis of Lading Act, 
365 

Popular government, 48-54 

Population, maps of, 609 

— of states, 188 

— of U. S., 187, 188 

Pork, price of, 322 

Port Henry, N. Y., improvement 
of, 290 

Port improvements, 287, 555, 556 

Portland, Me., street car strikes 
in, 429 

Portland, Ore., vocational educa- 
tion in, 785 

Porto Rico, agricultural workers’ 
strike in, 242,432 

— agriculture in, 242 

— Bank of, 243 

—pbond issues in, 243 

— citizenship bill for, 242 

— Carnegie Library in, 243 

— commerce of, 243 

— earthquakes in, 600 

— education in, 243 

— exports of, 243, 531 
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Porto Rico, exports to, 529 

— geological survey of, 595 

— imports from, 531 

—4imports of, 243, 529 

— irrigation in, 242 

— legislation affecting, 242 

— legislation in, 243 

— organic act proposed for, 242 

— political conditions in, 242 

— sanitation in, 243 

— sugar industry of, 242 

— Workmen’s Relief Commission 
of, 447 

Portsmouth, O., archeological 
findings near, 663 

Portugal, entry of, into war, 88, 
141 

— history. of, 141 

Postal correspondence, interfer- 
ence with, position of Allied 
powers on, 71 

— deficiency, expenditures for, 
349 

—expenditures (see also Mail 
payments), 535 

— revenues, 535 

— sayings system, 362, 363 

— service, appropriations for, 178 

—— cost of, 535 

—— Democratic platform on, 35 

Postal Telegraph, 537 

Post Office Appropriation Act, 536 

— Department, 172 

Postmaster General, 172 

Potash, from blast furnaces, 489 

— sources of, 456 

— supply of, for fertilizer, 456 

Potash salts, sources of, 626 

Potatoes, diseases of, 465, 466 

— price of, 324, 483 

— production of, 
countries, 478 

—— in U. S., 323, 450, 471, 480 

—-—— by states, 481 

—— world’s, 477 

—rest period of, 653 

— yield of,, per acre, 451 

Prayer healing, 265 

Precious metals, world’s produc- 
tion and coinage of, 501 

— stones, 599 

Preparedness, chemical engineer- 
ing and, 632, 633 

Presbyterian Church, 719, 729 

— in Canada, 725, 726 

— growth of, 720 

— Northern, 719 

— Southern, 720 : 

—wWUnion Theological Seminary 
and, 719 

— woman's position in, 720 

President of the U. S8., Cabinet of, 
168 

— election of, 168 

— salary of, 168 

— secretary to the, 168 

— vote for, 170, 171 

President Wilson. 
Woodrow. 

Presidential appointments, 20-22 

— campaign, 24-42 

—— contributions for, 46, 47 

—— Democratic, 39, 40 

—— Republican, 37-39 

— elections, significance of, 42-44 

—— Socialist party in, 411 

— primaries, 28, 48 

Presidential-preference primaries, 
48, 49 

Pressure, 
616 


in principal 


See Wilson, 


vapor, determinations, 
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Prevocational education. See 
Vocational education. 

Pribilof Islands, seal fishery of, 236 

Prices (see also commodities by 
name), 341, 342 

— English, 341 

— increase in, 322, 363 

— index numbers for, 532 

Primaries, direct, 48, 49, 51, 248 

— presidential, 28 

—— 1916, 48 

—— preference, 48, 49 

Princeton University, 788 

— entrance requirements for, 790 

Print, cloths, price of, 322 

Printing Office, Government, 175 

Prison Association, American, 398 

— labor, 403 

— legislation, 402 

— reform, 400 

Prisoners, legislation regarding, 
271 

Prisons, administration and man- 
agement of, 401 

— educational work in, 400 

— vocational education in, 417 

Private banks, resources and 
liabilities of, 362 

Prize courts, British, procedure in, 
64, 65 

—w—regarding neutral vessels, 
64 

Prize fight films, Willard-Johnson, 
importation of, judicial de- 
cision regarding, 254 

Prize, rights of, in neutral port, 75 

Probation, 404 

Professional education, 793-795 

Profit sharing, 441 e 

“Progressive Heuling Institute,” 
265 

Progressive party, 24 

— dissatisfaction in, 40 

—election results and, 43 

— Hughes and, 33, 44, 45 

— meeting of national committee 
of, 24, 25 

— National Convention of, 29, 30 

— platform of, 31 : 

—urged by Roosevelt to support 
Hughes, 32, 33 

— Wilson on, 41 

Prohibition, 46, 50 

—in cities, 230 

— laws, 252 

— legislation in Canada, 120 

— movement, 406 

— Protestant Episcopal Church 
on, 722 

Prohibition party, 
election, 46 

Projection lamps, 562 

Property, insurance, 372-376 

— judicial decisions regarding, 
255, 258, 259 

— Jaws regarding, 253, 270 

Prostitution, suppression of, 226, 
394 

Proteins, study of, 621, 622 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 721, 
722, 729 

—General Convention of, tri- 
ennial session of, 721 

— social service work of, 408 

Providence, R. I., electricity rates 
in, 296, 297 

— harbor improvement of, 287 _ 


in national 


= Rhode Island School of Design _ 


of, 731 
Prunes, diseases of, 466 
Psychology, 666-668 fas 


Psychopathic hospitals, 396, 398 

Public debt, 350 

— — interest on, 349 

— defender, office of, 247 

— employment offices. See under 
Employment. 

— health, 703-710, 

—-— Association, American, 394, 
395, 705 

—— education, 704 

—w— expenditures for, 
703, 704 

——-— state, 703 

—— laws, 251 

—— legislation, 269 

—— nurses, 704 

——— Service, 169 

——-— American, 706 

———U.5., 383, 385, 391, 395, 
398, 440, 706, 707, 708, 709 

—— surveys, 703 

—— university courses on, 794 

— lands, 272, 273 

—— in irrigation districts, 273 

——— entry of, 281 

— morals, laws regarding, 268 

— relief, 426 

—resources and public works, 
272-290 

— Roads and Rural Engineering, 

} Office of, 173 

— safety, laws regarding, 269 

=schools. See Schools. 

service commissions (see also 
names of states), 291, 292 

—-—-— mediation by, in labor 
disputes, 292 

——-— state, 549 

—-— corporation stocks, 335 

—-— National Conference on 
Universities and, 791 

—-— Society for the Promotion 
of Training for, 791 

——training for, in New York 
State, 249 

——- in universities and col- 
leges, 791 

— services, 291-300 

— utilities, franchises for, 293 

—-— studies of, 348 

— — sugar refineries as, 550 

—— valuation of, 295 

— work engineering corps, 559 

— — for unemployed, 423 

Puget Sound-Lake Washington 
Canal, 289 

Pulitzer Publishing Co. ». 
MeNichols, 266 

Pulmonary biood circuit, embry- 
onic, 675 

Punitive expedition into Mexico, 
Pershing. See Pershing. 

Purchasing agents, state, 202, 245 

Pure-food laws, 269 

— state, 252 

Purification of water, 298 


relative, 


UARANTINE = administra- 
tion, Federal, 709 

Quarantines against insect, pests, 
467 

— against plant diseases, 464 

Quartermaster Corps, U.S. Army, 
309 

Quartermaster-General, U.S. 
Army, 171 

Quebee bridge, fall of center span 
of, 552, 553 

Quicksilver, price of, 485 

— production of, in U.S., 502 

—— yalue of, 503 
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ACE-SEGREGATION in 
South Carolina, 449 
Racing cars, 573 
Radiation, solar, 589, 601, 602 
— study of, 636, 637 
Radioactive substances, chemical 
study of, 616 
Radioactivity, study of, 639 
Radio-telegraphy, 565 
Radio-telephony, 565 
Radium, 639 
— chemical study of, 616 
— therapy, 702, 703 
Railroad cars, capacity of, 572 
—-— exports of, 328 
— commissions, state, 549, £50 
— — — powers of, 547, 549, 550 
— crossings, legislation on, 550 
— engineers, use of liquor by, 550 
— engineering, 554, 571-573 
— situation, Federal investigation 
of, proposed, 434 
— stocks, prices of, 334, 335 


— strike, adjustment of, . by 
Congressional intervention, 
434 

—-— general threatened, 18-20, 
433 

— terminals, 554 


— ties, preservation of, 475 

Railroads, 538-543 

— bills of lading on, 548 

— capitalization of, 539, 540 

— car equipment of, 538, 539 

— car-spotting charges on, 546 

— condition of, Congressional 
investigation of, 549. 

— consolidation of, into groups, 
540, 541 

— dividends paid by, 539 

— earnings of, 321, 330, 331 

— electric, 538 

— electrification of, 564 

— employees of, 538, 539 

— Federal Eight-Hour Act affect- 
ing, 433, 446, 548, 549 

— financial control of, 540 

— freight carried by, 539 

— freight rates on, 540-542, 543 

—— Federal v. state control over, 
543, 544 

— freight receipts per ton-mile on, 
543 

— full-crew laws affecting, 547 

— idle car statistics of, 331 

— industrial, I. C. C. rulings on, 
546 

=— interstate, liability of, 
injuries, 437, 439 

—investments of, in way and 
equipment, 540 

— judicial decisions affecting, 261, 
471, 546 

— labor troubles on, 428 


for 


— legislation affecting, Federal, 
547 

—— state, 549, 550 

— liability of, under Cummins 


Amendment, 548 

— locomotive equipment of, 538 

— mail payments to, 536 

— mileage of, 538, 539 

—net income of, 539 

— operating expenses of, 539 

— operating ratio of, 539 

— operating revenues of, 539 

— passenger rates on, I. C. C. 
rulings on, 545 

——— legislation on, 550 

— passenger receipts per mile on, 
543 ‘ 
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Railroads, passengers carried by, 


539 
— passes issued by, laws on, 550 
—receiverships of, 541 
— shipping owned by, 547 
—- on Great Lakes, 533 
—-— I. C. C. report on, 546 
— street, 538 
— taxation of, 551 
— telephone despatching for, 565 
— traffic interchange on, 547 ~- 
Rain, forecasting of, 601 
Rainfall, 556, 557, 601, 602 
Rand. See Witwatersrand. 
Rand School of Social Science, 411 
Ranger, Henry Ward, 735 
Rankin, Jeannette, election of, to 
Congress, 45 : 
Rasmussen, Knud, explorations 
of, in Greenland, 611, 612 
Rapid transit, 555 
Raspberries, diseases of, 466 
Rat-bite fever, 691 


Rate cases, freight, I. C. C. rulings — 


in, 543 
Rats, albino, growth of, 675 


— carriers of Weil’s disease, 690 - 


— as plague carriers, 706, 707 

Ratschenky, C. A., donation to 
Jewish foundation, 728 

Raw materials, exports of, 530 

— imports of, 530, 531 

Recall, 48, 49 

— in cities, 232 

Receipts, Federal, 349 

Reclamation, 279-284 

— Extension Act, 279 

—in Gascony, 605 

— Service, U. S., 173, 279 

—-— — activities in, 279 

—-——— appropriation for, 
279 

—-—-— finances of, 279 

— — — irrigation projects of, 279, 
280 

—- states, 173 

Recreation, 385-389 

— centers, school houses as, 386, 
387 

— community centers for, 387 

— Congress, 385 

— facilities, public administration 
of, 386 

— progress in, 385 

— rural, 388 


178, 


— state legislation regarding, 386 — 


— statistics, 385, 386 

— value of motion pictures in, 387 
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— quotations, regulation of, 343 

— prices, 333-337 

—savings banks, resources and 
liabilities of, 362 

— transactions, volume of, 333 

— Transfer Act, Uniform, 252, 
365. 

—.war, prices of, 335-237 

Stoking, mechanieal, 572 

Stomach, surgery of, 701, 702 
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Stone Mountain, Ga., sculptured 
relief of, 731 

Stoneware acid containers, 634 

Stones, building, 275 

Storms, 602 

Stratigraphic geology, 277 

Stratigraphy, 595 

Straus, Oscar S., 291, 728 

Strawberries, diseases of, 466 

Street lighting, 297, 298, 563 

— railroads, 538 

— sweeper, electric, 567 

Strepothriz muris ratti, 691 

Strikes among. _ agricultural 
workers, 432- 

— arbitration ‘and conciliation in 
adjustment:of, 433-435 

—-— in Norway, 140 

—in garment trades, 429-431 

——of government railroad. work- 
ers, 429 

—labor (see also under separate 
heads), 428, 429. 

—longshoremen’s, 429 

— among metal workers, 431. 


_| among miners, 431, 432, 485 


— railroad, 428 

—-— general, threatened, 18-20, 
433 

— of Standard Oil Co. workers at 
Bayonne, N. J., 482 - 

— street car, 428,'429 : 

Stripping in coal mines, 487 

Structural materials, production 
of, in U. S., 502 - 

—-— value of, 503 

Stryehnin, action of, on muscles, 
684 

Stuergkh, Count: Karl, assassina- 
tion of, 131 

Submarine warfare, alleged in- 
structions of British Govern- 
ment to merchantmen to 
attack submarines in, 57 

— Austrian, notes regarding, 61 

— German, 146 

—— assurances of Germany in, 
not to sink merchantmen 
without warning, 60 

unless armed, 57, 58 

—— attack on armed merchant- 
men in, position.of German 
Government regarding, 57 

—-— moderation of, 134 

—— note of U. S. on inhumanity 
of, 60 go peheta 

—— off coast of U. S., 62, 63 

—-—relations between U. S. and 
Germany regarding, 55 


—-— safety to passengers and 
oe assured by Germany in, 
5 

Submarines, 583 

—merchant, international law 
regarding, 62, 63 

— — status of, 62 

—-—- Entente protest regard- 
ing, 62, 63- 

——-— U.S. decision as to, 62, 63 

—U.S., 317 


—war, attitude of 
toward, 64 

— —— of Norway toward, 63, 64 

—-—-— of Sweden toward, 64 , 

— — international law regarding 
visits of, to. neutral ports, 62 

—-— protest of Entente powers 
aenune entry of, in U. 5S., 


Holland 


——— reply of U.S. to, 62, 68 
Subways, 555 


Suez Canal, military operations in 
defense of, 166 

Sugar beet crop, value of, 279 

— duty on, 6 

— price of, 322 

— production of, 
countries, 479 

—-—in U. S., 480 

—— world’s, 477 

—refineries as public utilities, 
550 

Sulphide ores, roasting of, 496 

— secondary enrichment of, 596 

Sulphur in basic steel, 585 

— sources of, 632 

— use of, as fertilizer, 457 

Sulphuric acid production, 632 

Sulu, Sultan of, recognition of 
sovereignty of U.S. by, 239 

Sun, anomalous dispersion in, 635 

— brightness of, 588 

—radiation of, 589, 601, 602 

—-— and terrestrial magnetism, 
636 

— spectroscopy of, 589 

— spots, 589 

Sunday closing laws, 200, 265 

— observance, Presbyterian 
Church on, 720 

Sundry Civil Appropriation Act, 
349 

Superheaters for locomotives, 568, 
572. 

Supplies and. Accounts, 
of, U. S. Navy, 172 

Suprarenal glands, 621, 683 

Supreme Court, U.S., 182 

— decisions of. See subjects of 
decision. 

Surety insurance, 378 

Surface tension of mixed solutions, 
study of, 617 

Surgeon-General, U. S. Army, 171 

Surgery, 698-703 

— plastic, 700 

Surgical infection, 698-700 

Surveys, areal, 277 

— cartographic, 607-609 

— geological, U. S., 273-275 

— topographic, 274 

Susan B. Anthony amendment, 
53 

Susquehanna Valley, archeo- 
logical findings in, 662 

Sussex, sinking of, 59; 

Suzzalo, Dr. Henry, 792 

Swamp lands, patenting of, 283 

Sweden, attitude of, toward 
belligerent submarines, 64 

— electrothermic smelting of iron 
ores in, 629 

— history of, 140 

— physical map of, 609 

—retaliatory action of, against 
British interference’ with 
mails, 75 

— Socialism in, 412 

Swedish art exhibition, Brooklyn. 
N. Y. museum, 733 

— literature. 761 

Sweet potatoes, price of, 324 

Swine, number of, 462 

——in U. S., 484 

— price of, 460, 483 

— slaughtered, 460 

Switzerland, elections in, 142 

Symphonie music, 742 

Syphilis, 688, 689 

_— preventive measures regarding, 
in Massachusetts, 251 

— virulence of virus of, 688 


in principal 


Bureau 
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Synagogue of America, United, 
249 
Syria, American shipment of 


relief supplies to, 77 


IAG DAYS,” 426 
Talamanca province, ar- 
chological findings in, 664 
“Tanks,”’ British, 155 
Tantalum, 637 
Tantiron, 633 
Tariff amendments, 352, 353 
— Commission, Federal, 6, 7, 352 
— Democratic platform on, 35 
— discriminations by Entente 
Allies after the war, 70 
— Republican platform on, 31 
Tasker v, Arcey, 266 
Tauscher, Captain Hans, trial of, 
for conspiracy, 22, 267 
Tax, billboard, 256 
— commissions, state, 354-356 
— corporation, Federal, 7, 352 
— income, Federal, 6,7, 351 
——— receipts from, 349 
—— State, 356 
— inheritance, Federal, 6, 7, 351 
—— judicial decision, 260 
—— state, 356, 357 
— license, state, 357. 
— liquor, 352, 407 
— munitions, Federal, 6, 7, 352 
Taxation, constitutional amend- 
ments on, 358 
— Democratic platform on, 35 
— of railroads, 551 
Taxes, Federal new, 350, 351 
—— proposed, 350 
— transfer, 259, 260 
Taxonomy, plant, 651 
Teachers. See School teachers. 
— Federation of, 435 


Telegraph companies, 537, 538 
Telegraphy, 565 
Telephone companies, 537, 538 


Telephony, 565, 566 

Temperance, Protestant Episcopal 
General Conyention on, 722 

— work of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in 
America on, 725 


Temperature of electrical ma- 
chinery, 566 

— high, scale, 636 

Tennessee, _ constitutional con- 


vention in, 48, 207 
— convict camps in, 403 
— ouster of municipal officials in, 
232) 
— Railroad Commission of, 549 
— social survey of, 383 
Terrestrial magnetism, 603, 604 
— solar radiation and, 636 


Territories, area of, 188 


—and dependencies, 236-244 
Tetanus, treatment of, with 
magnesium sulphate solu- 


tions, 686 
“Tethelin,”’ 621 
Texas, city planning in, 217 
— consolidation of rural schools 

in, 777 
— constitution of, amendment to, 

207 
— freight rates in, 544 
— hurricane jin, 557 
— prison labor in, 403 
— sewage disposal in, 300 
—State Industrial Accident 

Board, 200 
— University of, 793 
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Texas, vocational education in, 
416 

Texas City, harbor improvement 
of, 289 

“Texas doctrine,” 

Texas fever, 463 

Texas and Pacific Ry. Co. wa. 
Rigsby, 437 : 

Textile industry, statistics of, 513- 
515 F 

— Workers, United, 440 

Textiles, exports of, 528 

Theatre, activities in the, 745 

— best plays in the, 746 

Theatres, judicial decisions re- 
garding, 265 

Thebain, action of, 685 

Theological education, 795 

Thiaumont Work, German cap- 
ture of, 150: 

Thomas, Dr. M. Carey, 791 

Thorium, 639 

Thunderstorms, 602 

Thymol, production of, 
horsemint, 473 

Thymus gland, extract of, 650 

Thyroid gland, 684 

—-— extract of, 650 

—— removal of, 701 

—w— surgery of, 700, 701 

— secretions, 621 

Tidd v. Skinner, 259 

Tilefish fishery; 47:7 

Timber preservation, 475 

Tin, electrometallurgy of, 628 

— price of, 485 

— production of, world’s, 499 

Tips, legislation regarding, 252 

Tirpitz, Grand Admiral © von, 
resignation of, 134, 144 

Tiryns, Greece, excavations in, 
7139 - 

Tissue growth, 691 \ 

Tlumatch, capture of, by Rus- 
sians, 159°* 

T. M. Chance'safety lamp, 487 

Tobacco, mosaic disease of, 464 

— price of, 483 

— production of, 
countries, 479 

——inU. &., 323, 450, 480 

——-— by states, 481 

—— world’s, 477. 

— tax, revenue from;:350 

Toledo, City Journal of; 212 

— Commission. of’ Publicity and 
Efficiency of, 212 - ; 

— street car strikes in, 429 

Toluol; 489, 632, 634 

Tomatoes, diseases of, 465, 466 

Tool steel, 491, 567, 568 

Topeka, gas rates in, 297 

Topographic maps, 275 

— surveys, 274 

Torchin, capture of, by Russians, 
158 

Torrens law, 253 

Tort feasors, joint, judicial de- 
cision regarding, 266 

Torts, judicial decisions in, 263 

Trachoma, 707 

Trade, balance of, 531, 532 

— Commission, Federal, 773 

— disputes, legislation regarding, 
448 

—foreign. See Commerce, 
ports and Imports. 

—neutral, British restfaint of, 
(see Neutral trade), 64 et seq. 

—restraint of, conspiracy in, 
judicial decision on, 267 


264 


from 
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Ex- 


Trade and transportation, and 


communication, 518-551 


— unions, legislation on, 448 


“Trading with the enemy,” 
extension of, to persons 
resident in neutral countries, 

67 

— prohibition of, by conference 
of Entente Allies, 70 

Transfer taxes, 259, 260 

Transfusion, blood, 697 

Transportation, labor troubles in, 
428, 429 

Transylvania, invasion of, 
Rumanians, 160 

— retreat of Rumanians from, 161 

Treasurer of the U. S., 169 

Treasury balance, 350 

— Compiroller of, 169 

— Department, 169 

— Secretary of the, 169 

Trebizond, capture of, by Rus- 
sians, 165 

Trees, diseases of, 465 

Tremper movement, 663 

Trentino, Austrian offensive in, 
154 

—military operations in, 153 

Treponema pallida, 688 

Trial by fury, judicial decision on, 
257 

Trichinae, destruction of, 
refrigeration, 463 

Triplex process of steel produc- 
tion, 490, 491 

Trotter, Dr. Frank Butter, 793 

Troy, dam and lock at, 289 

— harbor improvement of, 289 

Trudeau School of Tuberculosis, 
384 

Trust, estates given in, judicial 
decisions regarding, 259 

Trust companies. See Loan and 
trust companies. 

Tuberculosis, 689, 690 

— campaign against, 218 

— community experiment in, 709 

— effect of X-rays in, 689, 690 

— National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of, 384, 
385, 709 

— prevention of, 384 

— state laws regarding, 251 

— Trudeau School of, 384 

““Tuberculosis Week,” 384 

Tuberculous patients, care of, 251. 

Tumors of uterus, X-ray treat- 
ment of, 702, 703 

Tumulty, Joseph Patrick, 168 

Tungsten, 636 - 

— price of, 491 

Tunnels, 554,555 

Turbulent flow in pipes and 
channels, 576 

Turkey, denunciation of treaties 
of Berlin and Paris by, 96 

— internal situation in, 142 

Tuskegee Institute, 793 

Tutrakan, capture of, by Central 
Powers, 161 

Tutuila, 240 

— exports to, 529 

— imports from, 531 

Twinning, heredity of, 642 

Typhoid carriers, 251 

—— in military camps, 694 

— death rate, decrease in, 558 

— fever in European War, 692 

—-— hemorrhage in, blood trans- 
fusion after, 697 

— — in military camps, 694 


by 


by 
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Typhoid fever, statistics of, 708 
Typhus fever, control, 707, 708 
Typographical Union, 440 
Tyramin, 686 


[ J-538, arrival of, at Newport, 
R. I., and activities of, off 
Nantucket Lightship, 62, 63 

—protest of Entente powers 
regarding entry of, in U. S., 
62, 63 

Uleer, gastric, 701, 702 

—-— non-operative treatment of, 
696, 697 

Ultra-violet rays, 637 

Underwood Tariff Act, amend- 
ment of, 6 

Unemployed, Federal aid for, 423 

— publie work for, 423 

Unemployment (see also Employ- 
ment), 421-424 

— general movement against, 421 

— insurance, 423, 447 

— legislation, 448, 449 

—relief work for, 422 

— statistics of, 421 

Uniform, protection of, 305 

— U.S. service, Federal law re- 
garding discrimination 
against, 248 

Uniform Bills and Note Act, 252 

— Cold Storage Act, of Maryland, 
269 

— Partnership Act, 252 

—Sales Act, New York State, 
260 

— Transfer of Stock Act, 252 

Union Theological Seminary, 
status of, in Presbyterian 
Church, 719 

Unions. See Labor organizations. 

Unitarian Church; social service 
work of, 410 

United Evangelical Church, 726 

United States Steel Corporation, 
unfilled tonnage of, 321,325 

United States ». Corn Products 
Refining Co., 346 

— 0. 408 Barrels of Oysters, 622 

—v. 40 Barrels and 20 Kegs of 
Coca Cola, 622 

—v. Rintelen, 267 

—v. Tauscher, 267 

United Synagogue of America, 249 

Universities, Association of 
American, 792 

— Conference of State, 792 

—and Public Service, National 
Conference on, 791 

— Urban, Association of, 230, 788 

Universities and colleges, academic 
freedom in, 791 

—of agriculture and mechanic 
art, 788, 789 

— benefactions to, 788 

— eoeducation. in, 788° 

— collegiate departments in, 787 

— control of, 788 

— curricula of, 791, 792 

— entrance requirements for, 790 

— events in, 792 

— graduate students in, 787 

— income of, 787 

— instructors in, 787 - 

— military training in, 792 

— preparatory departments in, 
787 

— professional departments 
787 

— property values of, 787 
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in, 


Universities and. colleges, public 
health departments in, 704 

— public service training in, 791 

— registration in, 787 

— state, surveys of, 789 

— statistics of, 786-788 

— undergraduates in, 787 

University extension, 792 

— Professors, American Associa- 
tion of, 796, 797 

— Travel, Bureau of, 738 

Upson, Dent D., 249 

Uranium, for steel, 491 

Urban schools. See under Schools. 

— Universities, Association of, 
230, 788 

Uruguay, history of, 116 

— peace treaty of, with Peru, 115, 
116 

Ustsietchko bridgehead, capture 
of, by Russians, 156 


Utah, Agricultural Experiment 
Station of, 453 
— constitution of, amendments 


to, 207, 358 

— drainage district law in, 283 

— prohibition in, 406, 407 

— University of, 793 

Utah v. Corinne Drainage District, 
283 

Uterine tumors, X-ray treatment. 
of, 702, 703 


ACATION Employment 


Bureau, 422 
— schools, 780 
Vaccination for small-pox, ex- 
emption from, 251 
Vacherauyille, capture of, by” 


French, 150 

Vagus nerve, action of, 685: 

Vanadium: steels, 491 

Vanderbilt railroad interests; 540 

Vapor apa determinations,, 
61 

Vassar College, entrance require-. 
ments for, 790 

Vaux, Fort of, 150 

Vegetable crop, value of, 279 

Vegetables, canned, production of,, 
471 

— delays in shipment of, 471 

— diseases of, 466 

— exports and imports of, 471 

— spray stains on, 473 

Venereal Diseases, British Royal' 
Commission on, 395 

— dispensaries for, 709 

— laws regarding, 251 

— measures for eradication of, 394° 

Venezuela, archological explo- 
ration in, 665 

— history of, 116 

Venizelos, Eleutherios, 
resignation of, 91 

— revolution of, 92, 137 

Ventilation, chemistry of, 625 

Verdun, battle of, 147 

Vero, Fla., anthropological re-- 
mains in, 658, 659 

Veterinary Medical Association,. 
American, 462 

Veterinary medicine, 462-464 

Vice investigations, 226 

— suppression, 394 

Vice-President of the U. S.,. 
election of, 168 ‘ 

Victor Co. case, 346, 347 

Villa, raid of, on Columbus, N . 
M., 79, 312 


enforced: 


pison aE 


et 


ig 
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Villa, raid of, on Glenn Springs, 
Texas, 81 

— raids of, against Americans, 113 

— revolutionary activities of, in 
Mexico, 113 . 

—Santa Isabel massacre of 
Americans by, 113 

Vilna, capture of, by Germans, 156 

— Russian drive against, 156 

Vineland Trust Co. v. Westendorf, 
259 

Vinson, Dr. Robert E., 793 E 

Virginia, absent voting in, 49, 248 

— Art Commission of, 246 

— banking legislation of, 365 

— blue-sky legislation in, 344 

— clay resources of, 276 

— coal fields of, 276 

— Coal Mine Act, 447 

— constitution of, amendment to, 


207 
— dependent children in, 391 
— discrimination by common 


carriers in, 248 

— domestic and food animal laws 
in, 251 

— drug laws in, 251 

— efficiency and economy com- 


mittee of, 246 
—employment office regulation 
in, 448 


— factory laws of, 446 

— false advertisement law in, 252 

— farm-labor law of, 471 

— feeble-minded in, care of, 391 

— feeding-stufis law of, 470 

— fire prevention laws in, 250 

— food laws in, 252, 269 

— game laws in, 251 

— inheritance tax law in, 357 

— letters of credit in, 252 

— licensing and bonding of com- 
mission merchants of farm 
products in, 253 

— marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts in, 470 

— maternity hospitals in, 268 

— milk laws in, 252 

— property laws in, 270 

— public defenders in, 247 

— public health legislation in, 251, 
269 

— public morals legislation in, 268 

— publications committee of, 246 

— remoyal of state officials in, 246 

— “school fairs" in, 388. , 

— school supervision in, 777 

— State Tax Board of, 355 

— suicide as affecting insurance 
in, 253 

— tuberculosis prevention in, 251 

— wage laws in, 449 

— water supply supervision in, 
251 

Visiting nurses, 251 

Vital statistics, 710-715 

Vocational education, 249, 415- 
418, 774, 784 

—— Bill, 773: 

— — Federal ald for, 773 

— — local movements in, 416 

—-— national movements on, 415 

— — progress in, 416, 417 

— — societies, 417 

—— state movements in, 416 

—-— teachers for, training of, 416 

— training, In public schools, 779 

Volcanic eruptions, effect of, on 
climate, 603 

Volcanoes, 601, 613 

Voting, absent, 49, 247 
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Voting residence, judicial decision 
regarding, 258 

V ADE collection of paintings 

in Cleveland Museum of 
Art, 730 

Wages, 322, 347, 348 

— increase of, 443 

— and liens, 449 

— women's, 347, 348 

War, articles of, revision of, 4 

— College, Army, 774 

— Department, 169, 306 

—— expenditures for, 349 

— loans, 363, 364 

— munitions of. 

—-— manufacture of, conspiracy 
against, 267 

— orders, 327 

— relief, 77, 78, 424 

— — Employment Bureau, 422 

— — Jewish contributions for, 727 

—— work of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in 
America on, 725 

— Revenue Act, extension of, 5, 6 

— risk insurance, 376 

— Secretary of, 169 

— stocks, 333 

—— prices of, 335-337 

supplies, exports of, 527 

—-— statisties of, 507 

Warehouse Act, Federal, 344, 345, 
451 

Washing of iron ores, 489 

Washington, constitution 
amendment to, 207, 358 

— educational survey of, 789 

— electricity supply of, 297 

— practice of medicine in, 264 

— prohibition in, 51, 406 

— State Board v. Jordan, 264 

— State College, 792 

— University of, 792 

—workmen’s compensation law 
in, 262, 263 

Washington 0. Pratt, 265 

— ». Superior Court, 254 

Washington, D. ©. See also 
District of Columbia. 

— elvil service employees, affilia- 
tion of, with American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 435 

— Neighborhood House in, 381 

— street car strikes in, 429 

— Temple of the Scottish Rite in, 
737 

Washington Square Players, 747 

Water, chemical study of, 614 

— consumption of, in cities, 230 

— drinking, judicial decision re- 
garding, 624 

— flow of, in pipes, 576 

— law, national, 282 

— pollution, investigations of, 708 

— purification of, 298; 558, 624 

— resources investigations, 274 

— rights, judicial decisions on, 282 

— sanitary chemistry of, 624 

— sterilization of, 298 

— supply, 298, 299, 558, 559 

— — statistics of, 558 

—— systems, municipal owner- 
ship of, 293 

— waste of, 298 

Watermelons, diseases of, 466 

Waters, surface and underground, 
278 

Waterways, artificial, 290 

—and harbors, improvement of, 
287-290 
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of, 
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Waterways, inland, commerce on,. 
532 

— pollution of, 300 

Waterworks, municipal, 230, 298 

Weather Bureau, 173, 601 

—— Division of Agricultural. 
Meteorology in, 452 

—-— service of, 451 

— forecastings, 601 

Webb-Kenyon Act, 50 

Weber, Hx parte, 267 

— 0. Freed, 254 

Weil's disease, 690, 691 

Weiss magnetism theory, 638 

Welland Canal, conspiracy 
against, 22, 267 

Wellesley College, 788 

— entrance requirements for, 790: 

Wendell, In re, 259, 260 

Wesleyan Church in England, 
719 

— University, astronomical 
servatory of, 588 

West Indies, archeological ex- 
Ploration in, 664 

West Point Military Academy, 
311 

— Federal appropriation for, 773 

West Virginia, consolidation of 
rural schools in, 777 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 207 

— floods in, 557 

—recreation centers in, 387 

— University of, 793 

— woman suffrage in, 48, 53 

— workmen's compensation 
488 ; 

Westchester County, New York, 
reorganization of charities of, 
427 

Western & Atlantic Railroad; 
lease of, 551- 

Western Metal: Supply Co. 2 
Pillsbury, 200 . 

Western Philosophical Associa-~ 
tion, 671 

Western rate-advance case, 542 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 537 

Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
workers’ strike, 431 

Wharton Sehool of Kinance and 
Commerce, 792, 793 

Wheat, chemical study of, 628 

— diseases of, 465 

— flour, refined, 620.— 

— food value of, 323 

— price of, 322, 324, 341, 483 

— production of, in principal 
countries, 479 

—— in U.S§., 323, 450, 480 

——-— by states, 481 

—— world's, 450, 477 

-—yield of, per acre, 450 

Wheeling, bank clearings in, 332 

— municipal gas plant of, 294 

White diarrhea in chicks, 463 

White-pine blister rust, 465 

White-Slave Act, Mann, 268 

— legislation, 268° 

Whitney dam, 558 

Widstoe, Dr. John, 793 

Wilbur, Dr, Abram W., 793- 

Wilhelmina, case of, 66 

Willard-Johnson prize fight films, 
importation of, judicial de 
cision regarding, 254 

Williams, John Skelton, 169 

Willis v. O'Connell, 257 

Wilson, William Bauchop, 174 


ob- 


in, 


- Wilson, Woodrow, campaign 
speeches of, 40, 41 

election of, President of the 
U.S8., 42-44, 168 

— foreign policy of, 14-16 

— intervention of, in general rail- 
road strike, 434 

— message of, on eight-hour day, 
19 

—-— to. Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, 1, 2 

—-—to Sixty-fourth Congress, 
second session, 14 

— on military preparedness, 16, 17 

— nomination. of, for president, 
33, 34 

_ — peace proposals of, 97 

— policy of, on preparedness and 

; Americanism, 34 

— relations of, with Congress, 2 

— speech of acceptance of pres- 
idential nomination, 40, 41 

—on woman suffrage, 37,53 

- Wimpfheimer, C. A., donation to 

'.. Mt. Sinai Hospital, 728 

Wine tax, 352 

Wireless telegraphy, 565 

— telephony, 565 

‘Wisconsin, compulsory education 


in, 416 
— consolidation of rural schools 
‘ in, 777 : 
— constitution of, amendment to, 
207 


—county training schools for 
teachers in rural schools, 
report’of, 786 

— Industrial Commission of, 
power of, to regulate women’s 
hours, 438 

— Public Service Commission of, 
550 

—recreation centers in, 387 

—sechool attendance of appren- 
tices in, 784 

— yocational education in, 785 

Wisconsin 2. District Board, 256 

—v. Lange Canning Co., 437 

Witte ». Haben, 263 

_ Witwatersrand gold 
origin of, 597 

Wolf, Henry, death of, 734 

Woman suffrage, 48, 52 

—Association, National 
American, 53 

—-— convention of, 53 

—in Denmark, 41) 

— by Federal amendment, 252 

— by, state adoption, 252 


deposits, 


—by  “states’-rights amend- 
-ment,”” 52 
—by Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment, 53 


— Hughes on, 53 


t 
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Woman suffrage, national party 
platforms on, 31, 36, 52 

— organizations for, 53 

— part played by, in elections, 43, 
54 

— presidential candidates and, 37 | 

— result of elections on, 54 

— status of, 49, 54 

— Wilson on, 53 

Woman’s Party, National, 45, 53 

—and. Hughes’ endorsement for 
Presidency, 53 

— presidential convention of, 53 

Woman's Peace Party, 104 

Woman's position in Presbyterian 
Church, 720 

Woman’s Trade Union League, 
436, 442 

Women, medical schools open to, 
794 

— political status of, in Norway, 
140 

— vote of, in the national election, 
45 

Women’s Clubs, General Federa- 
tion of, 389, 710 

— wages, 347, 348 

— work, 444, 569 

—— hours of, 437 

— — legislation regarding, 449 
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